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"Shut  the  door,  Agathi,**  nkl  Mr.  Torringn- 
too  to  a  betutiful  girl  of  ibar  jretn  old ;  **  the 
wind  from  the  pa  wage  ia  intolerable.'* 

Bat  Agatha  stirred  not 

**  Did  you  not  hear  what  I  aaid  1**  resDined 
her  father ;  «*  riiut  the  door,  for  I  am  cold.*' 

Still,  however,  the  child  continued  to  build 
bouaea,  and  her  fiither  spoke  in  vain. 

*  I  will  shut  the  door  myself,**  said  her  fiital- 
ly  indulgent  mother ; — *^  Agatha  is  not  jei  old 
enough  to  understand  the  virtue  of  obedience.** 

*■  But  she  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
inconveniences  of  disobMience,  my  dear  Em- 
ma, if  properly  punished  for  disobeying.** 

**  Surely  it  would  be  cruel  to  punish  a  child 
when  she  is  incapable  of  knowing  that  what 
she  does  is  worthy  of  punishment     When  she 

old  enough  to  have  reason,  I  will  reason 


IS 


with  her,  and  make  her  obedient  and  obliging 
on  principle.** 

**  It  id  lucky  for  society,  Emma,  that  the 
keepers  of  lunatics  do  not  act  on  your  plan, 
and  allow  them  to  Ibllow  all  their  nropensities 
till  they  are  reasonable  enough  to  reel  the  pro- 
pnetv  of  restraint** 

^  Inhere  is  a  great  difference  between  mad 
people  and  children,  Mr.  Torrington.** 

*-  Undoubtedly,  but  not  in  the  power  of  self- 
gaidancG  and  self-restriction.  The  man  who 
has  lost  bis  reason,  and  the  child  who  has  not 
gained  his,  are  equally  objects  for  reproof  and 
reKtraint,  and  must  be  taught  good  and  proper 
habits  by  judicious  and  firm  control,  and  occa- 
sionally 1^  the  operation  of  fear.** 

**  Fear !  Mr.  Torrington,  would  you  beat  the 
child  r 

**  If  you  were  a  foolish  mother,  and  by  weak 
and  pernicious  indulgence  were  to  brutify 
Agatha  so  much  as  to  render  her  incapable  of 
being  governed  in  any  other  way.  But  in  my 
opuiKm,  if  corporeal  chastisement  is  ever  ne* 
ry,  it  can  only  be  where  the  parents  by 


1 
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neglect  and  folly  Jiave  injured  the  temper  and 
destroyed  the  mind  of  their  oflSipring.** 

"Tuuld  you  ever  have  the  heart  to  beat 
Agatha,  Mr.  Torrington  T 

**  If  Agatha*s  good  required  it  If  it  were 
necessary  that  sIm  should  take  medicine  in  or- 
4rr  to  cure  her  body,  even  you,  Emma,  would 


not  hesitate,  I  conclude,  to  force  the  medicine 
down  her  throat** 

"  Certainly  not" 

••  And  is  not  the  health  of  her  mind  of  even 
jpreatcr  importance  ?  and  should  we  hesitate  to 
inflict  salutary  punishment  in  order  to  preserve 
thai  uninjured  1** 

At  this  moment,  Agatha,  unconscioos,  poor 
child!  how  important  to  her  fbtore  weifkre 
was  this  conversation  between  her  parents,  in- 
terrupted it  by  seizing  a  pair  of  riiarppointed 
scissors,  and  carrying  off  the  fbrbidcien  play- 
thing to  the  furthest  part  of  the  room. 

**  Agatha,  bring  back  the  scissors  this  mo* 
ment,**  cried  Mr.  Torhngtbn ;  but  Agatha  kept 
them  still. 

**  Give  them  to  me  this  instant,**  he  repeat- 
ed, rising  from  his  chair,  and  approaching  to 
take  them  by  fbrce;  when  Agatlw,  unaccus- 
tomed to  obey,  as  she  waa,  when  not  in  her  fii- 
ther*s  presence,  always  used  to  command,  in- 
stantly threw  the  scissors  on  the  ground  with 
violence. 

**  Take  them  up,  and  give  them  to  me.** 

But  Agatha  only  turned  her  back,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  under  her  chin  threw  out  her 
raised  elbow  at  her  father  with  the  gesture  of 
sulky  dcfiancei 

Mr.  Torrington  now  found  that  he  waa  ae- 
riouslr  called  upon  to  practise  as  well  as 
preach. 

"*  Agatha,**  said  he,  firmly,  but  miMly,  <*obey 
me,  anid  five  me  the  scissors,  or  you  shall  go 
to  bed  this  moment,  and  without  your  supper.** 
But  as  the  child  continued  obstinate  and  dia- 
obedicnt;  in  spite  of  her  cries,  blows,  and 
kicks,  Mr.  Torrington  took  her  up  in  his  anna, 
and  carried  her  into  the  nursery. 

"*  Put  Miss  Torrington  to  bed  directly,**  said 
he;  ^  and  on  pain  of^nstant  dismissal,  1  forbid 
you  to  give  her  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink.** 

He  then  returned  to  her  mother,  in  the 
midst  of  the  screams  of  the  spoiled  and  irri- 
tated Agatha.  He  found  Mrs.  Torrington  in 
tears. 

**  Why  are  you  distressed  thus,  dearest  Em- 
ma 1'*  cried  he,  affectionately. 

••  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  Agatha  cry,  Mr. 
Torrington.** 
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It  does  not  give  me  pleasure,'^  coolly  re- 
plied he. 

'*  Ah !  Mr.  Torrington,  but  you  are  not  a 
mother." 

*'I  know  it,  my  love.  I  have  had,  it  is 
true,  many  comical  nervous  fancies;  but  I 
never  fancied  myself  a  mother  yet.*' 

*'  This  is  a  bad  joke,  Mr.  Tonington." 

•»  I  grant  it." 

**  And  /,  Mr.  Torrington,  am  in  no  humour 
for  joking ;  this  is  too  serious  a  subject." 

**  Emma,  I  joked,  to  show  you  that  /,  at 
least,  did  not  think  this  temporary  affliction  of 
our  violent  child  a  cause  for  sonow." 

'*Nol  Hark  how  she  screams!  Indeed, 
Mr.  Torrington,  I  must  go  to  her." 

**  Indeed,  Emma,  you  must  not." 

**  Her  agonies  distract  me ;  I  cannot  bear 
it,  I  tell  you." 

**You  must  bear  it,  Mrs.  Torrington,  or 
forfeit  much  of  my  respect." 

"  0,  a  mother^s  feelings " 

*' are  natural,  and  therefore  honourable 

feelings ;  but  I  expect  a  rational  being  to  be 
superior  to  a  mere  brute  mother." 

**  A  brute  mother,  Mr.  Torrington !" 

*'  Yes ;  a  brute  mother.  The  cat  that  lies 
yonder,  unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  its  kitten, 
would,  from  mere  natural  instinct  (the  feelings 
of  a  mother,  Emma,  which  I  have  not,  you 
know,)  fly  at  the  animal,  or  human  creature, 
that  occasioned  those  cries ;  and  the  cat, 
wholly  guided  by  instinct,  could  not  do  other- 
wise, though  an  operation  were  performing 
on  its  oflfspring  that  was  requisite  to  save  its 
life.  But  from  you,  Emma,  who  have  reason 
to  aid  and  regulate  the  impulses  of  mere  in-  [ 
stinct, — from  you  I  expect  better  tilings  than  | 
a  selfish  indulgfence  of  your  own  tenderness  j 
at  the  expense  of  your  child*s  future  welfare ; 
nay,  even  of  its  present  safety.  For  had  she 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  scissors,  she  might 
have  destroyed  an  eye  or  laid  open  an  artery 
with  them.  If  you  must  weep  because  she 
weeps,  let  it  be  for  the  alarming  obstinacy 
and  violence  which  she  is  now  exhibiting; 
a  violence  which  may,  perhaps,  be  big  with 
her  future  misery  and  ruin." 

*'  I  am  a  weak,  a  foolish  woman,  Mr.  Tor- 
rington, and " 

'*  Not  so,  Emma.  If  you  had  been  weak 
and  foolish,  though  young,  rich,  and  beautiful, 
and  I  only  a  younger  brother,  I  would  never 
have  made  you  my  wife.  No;  I  saw  in  you 
a  woman  capable  of  beuig  a  rational  com- 
panion, and  the  instructress  as  well  as  the 
mother  of  my  children ;  and  I  do  not  recognise 
you,  my  dear  Emma,  in  the  puerile  tenderness 
that  shrinks  appalled  at  tlie  cries  of  an  angry 
child. 

**  Let  me  put  a  case  to  you,  Emma ; — Sup- 
pose in  one  house  a  mother  informed  by  the 
surgeons  attending,  that  her  beloved  daughter 
must  undergo  a  painful  operation  in  order  to 
save  her  life,  or  prevent  the  progress  of  a  per- 


nicious disease;  suppose  that  mother  unable 
from  maternal  tenderness  to  remain  in  the 
room  while  the  operation  is  performing,  and 
giving  way  to  tears  and  hysterics  in  the  ad- 
joining apartment ; — 

**  Suppose  in  another  house  a  mother  under 
similar  circumstances,  suppressing  all  selfish 
emotions,  by  thinking  only  of  the  beloved 
sufferer,  and  hastening  to  the  scene  of  trial, 
to  cheer  by  her  presence,  to  soothe  by  her  ca- 
resses, and  to  support  in  her  arms,  the  object  of 
her  anxiety ;  while  maternal  tenderness  checks 
the  tear  that  maternal  tenderness  urges,  and. 
firmly,  though  feelingly,  she  goes  through  the 
painful  task  assigned  her  by  affectionate  duty. 
Now,  in  which  of  these  two  do  you  recognise 
the  highest  order  of  motherly  love  1" 

'*  In  the  latter,  undoubtedly." 

'*  And  such,  my  dear  Emma,  is  the  conduct 
of  those  wise  parents  who,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  future  good  of  their  children,  refuse  them 
indulgences  pernicious  to  their  health,  or  infiict 
on  them  salutary  punishment  regardless  of  the 
pain  they  themselves  suffer  from  giving  pain 
to  the  resisting  and  angry  child,  and  consoling 
and  comforting  themselves  with  knowing  that, 
though  the  duty  they  are  performing  is  even 
an  agonizing  one,  the  good  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject requires  it  of  them ; — while  the  parents 
who  suner  their  children  to  tyrannize  over  them, 
and  have  their  own  way  in  every  thing,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  gives  them  pain  to  deny 
and  afflict  them,  are  like  the  hysterical  motlier, 
who  had  rather  indulge  her  own  feelings  in 
tears  and  exclamations,  than  punish  and  con- 
strain herself  in  order  to  endeavour  to  be  of 
service  and  of  comfort  to  her  child." 

The  cries  of  Agatha  at  this  moment  be- 
gan to  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length 
ceased  altogether;  for  she  had  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  But  now  a  ne\\  alarm  took  possession 
of  Mrs.  Torrington. 

'*  Bless  me !"  she  exclaimed,  *'  perhaps  i\\e 
has  screamed  herself  into  convulsions!  I 
must  go  up  and  see  her,  indeed,  Mr.  Torring- 
ton." 

**  No,  Emma.  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble 
and  go  myself." 

Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  found  Agatha  in 
a  calm  and  quiet  slumber;  though  on  her  full 
and  crimson  cheek  still  glittered  the  tears  of 
turbulent  resentment. 

Mrs.  Torrington,  whom  love  and  reverence 
for  her  husband  made  submissive  to  his  uill, 
did  not  venture  to  follow  him  into  Agatha's 
bed-room ;  but  she  stood  in  the  hall  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return. 

*'Away  with  these  foolish  fears,"  said  Mr. 
Tonington,  '*  the  child  is  in  a  most  comfort- 
able sleep; — or,  if  you  must  fear,  let  it  be,  as 
I  said  before,  for  the  health  of  her  mind,  not  of 
her  body;  and  avoid  in  future  the  conduct 
that  may  endanger  it.  Should  the  child  with 
which  you  are  about  to  bless  me  be  a  son, 
Emma,  i  shall  expect  you  to  assist  me  in 
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formiiig  him  for  a  hero,  or  a  legislator;  and 
TOO  must  not  disappoint  the  expectations  so 
honourable  to  you,  and  so  dear  to  me.'* 
j      What  is  there  that  a  wife,  a  woman  so 
!  flattered  and  encouraged  would  not  have  pro- 
!  mised,  and  would  not,  at  the  moment,  have 
felt  able  to  perform  t     Mrs.  Torrington  fondly 
;  pressed  the  kind  hand  that  held  hers ;   de- 
clared her  consciousness  of  past  weakness, 
and  her  hope  of  future  strength,  and  retired  to 
'  rast  one  of  the  happiest  of  human  beings. 

A  rerj  few  weeks  beheld  an  amendment  in 
the  behaTiourand  temper  of  Agatha,  under  the 
firm  bat  gentle  authority  of  her  father,  assisted 
bj  the  now  well-regulated  indulgence  of  her 
I  Bother.    But,  alas !  in  a  few  weeks  more  this 
;  husband  so  devotedly  beloved,  this  father  so 
admirably  fitted  to  take  on  himself  the  awful 
reapofisibility  of  a  father,  was  carried  off,  aAer 
I  a  short  illness,  by  consumption,  the  hereditary 
!  scourge  of  his  family ;  and  his  almost  distract- 
i  ed  widow,  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  as 
'  well  as  violence  of  the  blow,  gave  birth  to  a 
'  dead  infent,  and  was  for  some  time  incapable 
of  attending  in  any  way  to  the  duties  which 
I  she  was  lately  so  solicitous  to  perform. 
I      But  when  time  had  ameliorated  her  g^ief, 
;  and  Agatha  regained  her  usual  power  over  her 
aflfectioos,  she  was  continually  saying  to  her- 
self that  she  would  show  her  regard  for  her 
,  late  husband  by  acting  implicitly  on  his  sys- 

■  lem  for  the  education  of  AgBtha.    Still,  at  first 
-  she  save  way  to  the  childish  whims  of  her 

daoghter,  from  want,  she  said,  of  energy  in 

her  afllicted  state  to  contradict  her;  and  aAer- 

<  wards  from  want  of  power  to  distress,  even 

I  momentarily,  the  beloved  being  who  reminded 

I  her  of  the  husband  she  had  lost ;  and  as  that 

■  lamented  husband  was  the  only  person  who 
had  ever  possessed  power  to  overcome  her 
oeoal  obstinacy  of  decision,  and  indolence  of 

I  mind,  and  prevail  on  her  to  use  her  under- 
!  standing  uninfluenced  by  the  suggestions  of 
temper  or  prejudice,  with  him  for  ever  van- 
:  isbc^  Mrs.  Torrington's  inducements  to  the 
exertions  which  he  recommended,  and  Agatha 
:  became  the  tyrant  of  her  mother  and  her  mo- 
!  tber*s  household,  and  the  pity,  the  torment,  and 
;  detestation  of  all  the  relations  and  friends  who 
t  visited  at  the  house. 

I      But  when  Agatha  approached  the  age  of  wo- 

'  manhood,  and  with  her  years  the  violence  of 

her  uncorrected  temper  increased,  she  became 

an  object  of  fear  even  to  Mrs.  Torrington ;  for, 

I  having  been  long  accustomed  to  tyrannize  in 

\  trifling  matters,  she  showed  herself  resolved  to 

govern  in  matters  of  importance.     Mrs.  Tor- 

nninon,  however,   loved  power  as  well  as 

Ai^tha,  and  a  strugtfle  for  it  immediately  took 

place*  which  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  do- 

;  mestic  discord,  and  had  no  tendency  to  improve 

the  already  impetuous  temper  of  Agatha.   Still 

«h«  loved  her  mother,  for  her  affections  were  as 

j  violent  as  her  disposition;  but  her  virtues,  her 

I  bcttaty«  and  her  telents  were  fatally  obscured 


by  the  clouds  thrown  over  them  by  the  obli- 
quities of  temper. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  soberize  the 
intoxications  of  self-love,  than  the  reflection 
how  soon  even  the  most  celebrated  of  men  and 
women  are  forgotten ;  how  soon  the  waters  of 
oblivion  close  over  the  memory  of  the  distin- 

fuished  few,  whose  wit  or  whose  beauty  has 
elighted  the  circles  which  their  reputation  had 
attracted  round  them ;  and  that  even  they,  when 
they  cease  to  be  seen  and  heard,  at  the  same 
time  also  cease  to  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Torrington  (when  Emma  Bellenden) 
had  shone  brightest  of  the  birthday  beauties, 
and  besides  being  nobly  bom,  was  rich  both  in 
personal  property  and  estates ;  consequently, 
she  was  the  little  sun  of  every  circle  in  which 
she  moved.  But  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  gave  her  hand  and  her  heart  to  Au.  Tor- 
rington, and  retired  with  him  to  a  remote  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  where,  like  a  virtuous 
and  affectionate  wife,  she  found  her  best  plea- 
sure in  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  society, 
and  in  attention  to  her  husband's  comforts ;  the 
circles  which  she  had  herself  forgotten,  forgot 
her  in  their  turn ;  and  some  new  oeauty,  some 
new  heiress,  filled  the  place  which  she  had  va- 
cated, and  soon  banished  all  remembrance  of 
the  once  celebrated  Emma  Bellenden. 

The  seclusion  which  love  had  taught,  afflic- 
tion and  habit  continued ;  and  when  Agatha 
became  old  enough  to  be  introduced  to  general 
society,  her  mother  found  that,  having  for  so 
many  years  dropped  those  acquaintances  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  would  be  of  use  to  her 
daughter,  she  should  re-appear  in  ^  those 
scenes  so  gay,"  as  a  stranger,  or  one  long 
since  forgotten,  where  she  had  once  shond 
**  the  fairest  of  the  fair,"  and  should  be  forced 
to  form  new  connexions,  or  to  solicit  a  renewal 
of  friendship  with  those  whose  self-love  she 
had  wounded  by  long  and  undeviating  neglect. 
She  knew,  notwithstanding,  that  the  effort 
must  now  be  soon  made,  and  Agatha  be  pre- 
sented to  that  gay  world  which  she  seemed 
formed  to  adorn. 

Previously,  however,  to  their  taking  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  Agatha 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  a  relation  a  few 
miles  distant  from  home,  unaccompanied  by 
her  mother,  who  was  confined  to  the  house  by 
attendance  on  a  sick  friend ;  and  the  beautiful 
heiress,  in  all  the  bloom  of  seventeen,  made 
her  appearance  at  a  race-ball  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  relation's  abode. 

**  I  conclude,"  said  Mrs.  Torrington  to  her 
daughter  before  she  departed,  **  that  my  cousin 
will  take  care  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  your 
dancing  with  improper  partners,  and  forming 
improper  acquaintance." 

'•I  flatter  myself,"  replied  Agatha,  **that 
my  own  judgment  will  enable  me  to  avoid 
such  risks  without  the  interference  of  any  re- 
lation whatever." 

''  You  forget  that  you  are  very  young,  Aga- 
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tliB«  an^  new  to  ttw  worM ;  but  I  trust  your  |  pi4ui<«l  lie r  to  with  to  cuiujurr  tbr  iMliffkrvnra 
pride  will  ti*arh  you  the  prn|irirty  o(  dtinring  ,  uf  which  he  wi'Uieil  to  uiaLts  so  pruvokinif  a  , 
With  nrn  of  nnk  ami  C4iniw<i|ueiice  only,evf>n  '  parade.     Whilo  thrw  tliou|{ht»  witp  paMiAff 
though  ihey  btr  neither  ainglv  nor  youiitf.'*  in  ti<  r  mind,  ahe  and  hfr  cmiipanion  wrre  «p- 

**  r  will  not  nnawrr  for  oht-ying  inv  pride,  if   prnachinff  the  Hput  where  Paiivrrv  mtufiil ;  and 
the  only  rirh  ami  titled  in  the  biill-riioiu  Ih-    as  he  rhanc«*d  to  (glance  hia  t-ye  on  Aftatiia, 
the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  luarrivtl ;  for  iiiy    an  <ibvioua  rhango  in  the  rxprrakion  of  bia  - 
taaie  rrrt^nly  IraiU  nie  to  prefer  the  young  |  counii> nance  took  place,  and  viiih  evident  la- 
and  the  well-lf Miking  at  Ivaat.**  t«,*n-Ht  and  admiration  he  gazed  on  the  beaut*- . 


ing 

'•  llui  It  in  my  rr«|iieat,  Agatha,  thai—'* 

**  iluah,  huah,*'  rrird  Agatha,  laughing  and 

jumping  mm  the  carnage.    **  I  will  not  allow 

you,  dear  mother,  tn  fitter  mv  Ar«t  momenta 

of  liberty  with  any  reairainU.     Then  aiuging, 

•'  Mv  hrart'ii  my  own.  ipt  will  it  free ; 
Nil  niiirtii  man  nhftll  diinre  wiih  me. 
rnli-Mi  hr  II  my  titafii-r," 


ful  girl  Itrfore  hiin ;  aiid  w  hen  iihe  movcii  to 
an<ithfr  part  uf  the  room,  liia  eye  followed  htr 
witli  undeviating  attention. 

Agatha,  blualiing  and  di-ligbtetl,  obarnrcd 
tJie  elftt't  which  iilie  had  produced;  D<ir  waa 
it  anM*en  by  hrr  c  fimpannin,  w  ho  could  not 
forU-ar,  in  an  accent  of  aupprcaaed  pi<|ue,  to  . 
nilly  her  on  having  aulKluetl  at  once  a  heart 
AuppoJMrd  to  he  iiiipn-gniihlf.  In  a  few  lui- 
•he  kiaaed  her  han«I  lo  Mn.  Torrington,  and  -  nuu-n  more  Mr.  Danvi-ra  was  preaenU-d  to 
drove  to  the  hou-e  of  her  relation.  !  Agatha  hy  a  l.idy  »f  wlmm  ahe  had  a  alight 

Agatha  had  n>il  hi^  n  long  in  the  ball-room    knowltslgr,  and  Inl  Iiia  reaily  aiid  conaciuua 
heffirr  hrr  hand  for  the  fir«t  two  ditnct**  wan    partiM'r  Ui  jtiin  the  dance.     In  vain  did  her  re- 
aolicit*-d  hy  the  I'ltli-^t  hon  of  a  viiirounL.  ami    latiun  trll  hfr  hhe  had  engaged  her  to  one  b»- . 
■he  hf'gjn  ih«*  hall  with  a  paritwr  nurh  an  her !  ronet,  and  that  niiolhrr  had  alno  reiiueaU^  the 
mother  would  havi*  uhmI  cnnlially  approv«-i|.  .  honour  of  dam'ing  with  ht-r,  and  tiiat  it  waa 
iSut   an   her   partner  wa*   iiviiher   young  nor   4|iiitr  impropir  in  hrr  to  dance  with  a  man 
handaoiiir,  Agatha  reNolvrd  that,  having  doiw    whom    nolindy    knew.     Agatha   persiBird   in 
hiimage  to  prnli*  ami   propriity   in  hrr   firhl    hrr  ri-<tfiIiiiioti  to  dance  with  whom ftoi-Vri  alir 
choirr,  ^hi*  unuld  f  ilhi-r  d.iiiri*  no  iiioip  lh:it    chour;  and  when  I)anvera  came  tfi  rUim  her, 
evening,  or  d  inrp  with  oia>  iiion*  csiliMilaii'd  to  j  ikhe  curlaird  with   a  l<i«*k  of  proud  imle|ien- { 
plea«f  than  ihr  right  himourabli>  partner  whom  i  dniri-  t't  her  monitor,  and  joiiwd  the  daiierm. ' 
•be  bad  joat  <}uiiieil.  I      Ti»  In*  brief ;  I)nn\eni  fouml  npporiuniUeii  to 

At  lliin  minute  her  attention  waa  directed  to  !  aee  \giilha  nl^en  enough,  in  ttpite  of  the  vigi- . 
a  vrry  haiHlvmie  young  man,  who,  appanntly  lance  of  her  rha|M-roiM<,  to  dit  pin  tlie  imprea-  < 
uiiiiitrri'^tt'd   in  an^jflhing  that  wait  going  for-    Ni>>n  wliu-h  hiv  ap|N'arnnr«*,  hu  iiiaiim  ra,  and' 


ward,  wan  N'^ning  againat  the  waIl,aiMl  iie<-iu- 
ingly  liM'kin'.'  on  in  varanry. 


Htill  mori'  the  mar  kill  prefnence  whirh  he  had 
givrn  her  over  every  other  woman,  had  made  ■ 

**  l.'Nik,  Mi%«  Toritngton,  lofik !  that  ia  tlie  '  tin  hir  heart;  and  whi-n  two  grnili-men  of 
handwHiir  l)anvrr«,**  naid  the  yiiung  laily  on  rank  and  fi-riune  a«krd  Mr^.  Torrington'a 
whiive  arm  Agatha  wan  li'aning  ;  **  ilieri*  he  lt-av«' to  uddn-^A  hrr  dan i*h1i'r,  Agatha  |N-rrra|^ 
m !  in  a  rrvfru*  a«  u^u.il !  ami  tln^ugh  alni'mt  torily  rfjirird  thi'ir  »ililre«iH'«,  and  n-plied  to 
all  the  Women  in  lh«*  room  are  dying  lo  dann*  In-r  ini>tlifr*a  h-tter  of  r\p<e»tulaii'in  on  the 
with  hitn.  tlif  inM*n«i!ile  creature  litika  at  no  aiihjrrt,  in  ifriiiH  whieb  wounded  htith  the 
one,  anil  danerft  with  no  onr  ;  hut  alUr  e\hi-  lovi.-  ami  pride  fif  Mm.  Toningttm.  S«miii  aAf  r 
biting  III*  fill  (»er«<>n  for  an  h'jur,  he  will  her  niation  infi'rmed  her  that  |lanvvr«  waa 
hjungi-  h'-nie  tn  htil.**  i  cmlfaviiunng  to  gam  the  atTiriioim  of  Agatha, 

**  I'erhafi4,*' aaid  Agatha,  *Mhe  piMir  man  i«  ami  tliat  it  waa  evident  he  would  only  tOi> 
in  love  with  an  aljM  nt  ladv,  find  iheneo  hi«  '  »«>nn  Mirri^f-d.  tin  htaring  this  the  alariued 
indillefeiiri- to  th>'w*  who  are  preaent.  He  ih  iiifitlii-r  rritolvfd  to  mimnKm  Agatha  home; 
very  hand««fme.*'  I  Imt  a<t  «ihf  mi-II  knew  that,  being  a  Mrangei  to 

**  Ye*,  and  vrry  agrreahle  fno,  I  am  lidd, !  the  virtue  of  olu-dimri',  hi  r  daughter  would 
whrn  he  plea«<*^;  hut  he  14  tu*  proud  and  faa- '  n  fiiM*  to  obey  the  iiunimon<*  if  Ihi'  rau^  of  it 
tidiiKi*.  '.('or  li«-  i«  m  t  in  Invp,  thry  Nay.)  that  ■  were  told  to  her,  Mr^i. Torrington  had  reenurw 
IkT  fl'»«  i|..i  think  anv  lady  m  lhi«  part  of  the  I  to  the  weakm-ss  ami  the  \ii'e  of  falmhood  ; 
« ••rill  «    rih  ihi*  trrtuhlf  of  pleading.**  <  thr   aame  wrakneftN  «ihirh   led   her  10   ppi-il 

"Will  M  lit*  I**  anked  Agatha;  **  and  Agatha  in  her  rAnVAiv^/.  naturally  enough 
wheiiTf  d.^m  hf«  rorne  V*  -  promising  h«-r  to  make  uhi>  of  fraud  in  oidrr 

"Whit   li**    i«  I   know  not;   hut  he  came    to  inlliienre  her  in  her  yttulh ;  and  ahr  wrotr 

Kii>»rr   fri-rii    l.«-ii.r  n,  nn  a   viait  to  Captain    to  hn,  reipif^tin',r  hrr  to  return  home,  a«  «h« 

lU  rtjr.   w*i>i  I*  •)i:)r>rnl  herr,  and   who  aa-    wa%  vi  ry  ill,  and  re<}uir«*il  her  aitrmlanee. 

%\^f9%  uir  triat  he  i«  a  man  of  (amily,  though        The  t'llial  aiTection  of  Agatha  imme«iiatrly 

!  »'#!  '  f  !'•  rtun«'.'*  t-^ik  ;ilarin.     Shr  r.inritd  that  h«  r  mothrr  had 

I      **  \iv\  •'>  ir  nf*vrr  danrt^  !"  «aid    Ag:itha,   eaughl  a  fi*vi  r  of  th«-  friend  whom  »hr  had 

<  «h«.rri  !r,i%  L4rHt*'<nii  .iifl  iniliiTervnt  man  was    U-rn   nurmng.      Wiihout  a  uommt'*  delay, 

UgiLUfag    in    inirreat,   while    her    ai-lf-love  1  the  refon*,— fur  even  Dan  vert  and  tlie  pleaaurra 
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of  •  frowtfiff  pMsion  emild  not  detain  her  from 
the  tick  bed  of  her  mother,— she  set  off  on  her 
return  homey  mnd  arriTed  there  even  before 
Mn.  Torrington  could  think  her  arrival  poa- 
sible.  But  when  Agatha  saw  in  the  unim- 
paired bloom  of  her  mother's  cheek  the  evi- 
dence of  uninjured  health,  and  observed  in  her 
eoaatenance  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
of  frave  resentment,  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
imdied  on  false  pretences.  Consequently 
she  onderstood  the  motives  for  the  summons, 
and  with  a  sullen,  haughty  demeanour,  she 
received  without  returning  her  mother's  unen- 
dearing  kiss,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair,  awaited  in  angry  silence  the  lecture 
whieb  she  had  no  doubt  was  prepared  for  her. 
Nor  was  she  mistaken.  But  unfortunately 
the  angry  mother  reproached  her  daughter  for 
enooaraging  the  attentions  of  a  man  whose 
fortnne  was  contemptible,  whose  character 
was  equivocal,  and  of  whose  connexions  she 
had  DO  satis&ctory  knowledge,  in  terms  so 
violent  and  provoking,  that  they  aroused  all 
the  rebellious  feelings  of  the  equally  angry 
daoghter;  till  at  length,  overcome  by  a  va- 
riety of  conflicting  emotions,  Mrs.  Torrington 
gave  up  the  fruitleiis  contention ;  and  yielding 
to  the  suggestions  of  maternal  tenderness, 
alarmed  for  the  future  happiness  and  welfieire 
of  its  ob)ect,  she  melted  into  tears  of  agony 
nd  ailection,  and  told  her  daughter,  that  if 
;  she  petaisted  in  marrying  Mr.  Danvers,  she 
:  would  give  her  consent ;  but  she  knew  that 
she  could  not  long  survive  a  union  which 
would  utterly  destroy  her  peace  of  mind. 

The  proud  rebellious  heart,  which  anger 
and  reproaches  could  not  subdue,  was  over- 
come by  gentleness  and  affection ;  and  Agatha, 
throwing  herself  on  her  mother's  neck,  pro- 
Bitsed  that  she  would  endeavour  to  conquer  a 
'  passion  which  was  likely  to  be  so  inimical  to 
lier  mother's  peace.  But  the  next  day  Mrs. 
Torrington,  on  a  renewal  of  the  subject,  and 
on  being  more  and  more  convinced,  even  by 
the  confession  of  Agatha  herself,  that  a  union 
with  her  lover  would  be  the  most  imprudent 
of  actions,  gave  way  immediately  to  a  new 
Vaift  of  pasaion,  and  desired  Agatha  to  re- 
Member,  that  by  the  will  of  her  father  she 
vif  left  wholly  dependent  on  her,  and  had 
ooij  ten  thousand  pounds  left  her  by  her  god- 
•otfier  which  she  could  call  her  own.  This 
ill-timed  remark  waa  of  all  others  the  most 
;  likdy  to  awaken  the  pride  and  irritate  the  feel- 
I  isfi  of  Agatha. 

I    **  Do  you  then  threaten  me,  madam,"  cried 

.Ai^tha  indignantly,   **  after  having  had  the 

Meanness  to  impose  on  me  by  a  tale  of  feigned 

lUaess  ?"  then,  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  de- 

iaace.  she  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  retired 

,  to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  remained  all 

That  evening,  that  frtal  evening,  she  re- 

eeived  a  messenger  from  Danvers,  to  inform 

.  her  that  ha  was  waiting  to  speak^  to  her  in  a 


wood  near  the  nte  of  the  park ;  and  urged  by 
the  dictates  of  ill-humour,  and  resentment 
against  her  mother,  even  more  than  by  the 
suggestions  of  affection,  she  stole  out  unper- 
ceived  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  whence  her 
lover,  who  had  a  chaise  waiting,  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  her,  in  the  then  irritated 
state  of  her  temper,  to  elope  with  him,  and 
become  his  wife  without  the  privity  or  appro- 
bation of  Mrs.  Torrington.  In  order  to  avoid 
pursuit,  Danvers  took  care  to  have  it  reported 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  had  carried  Miss 
Torrington  to  Scotland  ;  but  he  preferred  tak- 
ing his  victim  to  a  village  near  London ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  Agatha  was  led  to  the 
altar  by  a  man  who  knew  that  at  the  moment 
he  pledged  his  faith  to  her,  he  had  left  a  wife 
and  family  in  India. 

There  were  two  circumstances,  relative  to 
the  ceremony  that  united  Agatha  to  Danvera, 
which  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark.  The 
firat  ia,  that  the  only  person  present  at  it,  be- 
sides those  concerned  in  it,  was  the  mistress 
of  the  house  where  they  lodged,  who,  though 
far  gone  in  a  decline,  which  carried  her  off  in 
two  months  afterwards,  chose,  as  she  had 
never  seen  a  wedding,  to  accompany  Agatha 
to  church.  And  the  second  is,  that  the  cler- 
gyman who  manied  her  was  in  a  few  weeks 
after  their  marriage  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse. 

Agatha  for  a  few  weeks  thought  herself 
happy ;  but  she  soon  found  that  it  was  easier 
for  her  to  violate  her  duty  than  to  be  easy 
under  the  consciousness  of  having  done  so ; 
and  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Danvers 
she  wrote  in  affectionate  and  even  humble 
terms  to  Mrs.  Torrington,  to  implore  fomve- 
ness.  But  the  still  irritated  parent  did  not 
even  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  her  letter ;  and 
this  silence  soon  became  intolerable  to  Agatha ; 
for,  ere  she  had  been  a  wife  six  months,  she 
discovered  that  she  had  married  a  man  of  no 
tenderness,  no  affections,  and  who,  now  the 
novelty  of  her  beauty  was  passed,  and  her 
fortune  neariy  expended  in  paying  his  debts, 
regarded  her  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  ran  from  the  loud  reproaches 
of  her  indigrnant  spirit,  and  soon  irritated  tem- 
per, to  the  society  of  other  women,  to  the  ta- 
vern and  the  gaming-table.  Nor  was  there 
any  chance  of  his  ever  being  reclaimed ;  for 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Agatha  to  soothe 
any  one;  and  still  less  could  she  subdue  her 
feelings  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  please  a  man 
who  was  now  on  the  point  of  becoming  the 
object  of  her  contempt  as  well  as  her  resent- 
ment; and  Agatha,  the  repentant  Agatha,  was, 
as  a  wife,  in  every  point  of  view  completely 
miserable. 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  she  one  day  to  her  tor- 
mentor, **  if  you  will  not  give  me  your  own 
company,  let  me  seek  that  of  your  friends. 
Introduce  me,  as  you  promised  yon  would  do* 
to  your  relations."     Danvera  turned  round. 


)ook«d  It  her  with  s  amile  of  great  meiDin^ 
and  conlnnpt,  iiyiag,  "  Never  V'  and  lefk  tht 
mom  in  diaoidei. 

AgattiB  VM  niolionlera  irith  amaxenient  a)i<i 
fe«r  of  ahe  imew  not  what;  for  why  shouhl 
not  be  preaenled  to  hlB  friends  and  ral^- 
t?  From  this  monient  a  feeling  of  fnr- 
lesB  took  posseneion  of  her  mind,  which  ' 
iren  the  consciouineta  that  ahe  was  soon ' 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  being  ■  mothfcr.  I 
could  OTercome, — and  she  again  sat  down  in  ' 
CM  Mrs.  Torringlon;  who,  though  shu 
not  wrilten  to  her  daoEhter,  had  so  for  ri'- 
lented  as  to  send  iier  tmnts  and  trinkets,  as 
as  ahe  knew  where  she  was  to  be  founrj . 
On  this  InduigerKe  Agatha  built  hopes  of  fu- 
ture pardon,  and  she  wrote  in  the  fulness  nf  i 
her  hopes  and  of  her  gratitude.  Mrs.  Tor- ! 
rington  answered  her  letter;  but  she  told  h<<r ; 
ahe  would  never  forgive  her;  and,  had  not  nl 
tear  evidently  dropped  upon  the  paper,  atid  ' 
proved  that  ahe  was  more  full  of  gnefthsn  in-! 
dignalion  when  ahe  wrote,  Agatha  would  have  ' 
despaired  perhaps  of  ever  being  pardoned.' 
But  in  iho  first  place  her  mother  had  deigniij  : 
to  write,  and  in  the  next  place  she  had  wepi 
while  she  wrote. 

"Coaraget"  raid  Agatha  to  herself;  'Mi 

will  write  to  her  again  when  I  am  become  n ' 

mother;  and  1  think,  I  am  ture  that  the  imaijL'  | 

of  her  only  daughter  giving  birth  to  her  first  | 

child,  uDSOOthed  and  unsupported  by  her  pjf-  \ 

ice,  will  soAen  her  heart  in  my  favour,  atnl 

3  will  receive  me  and  my  poor  babe  into  tin- 

e  asylum  of  her  bosom;    — and  then  eli'- 

ii  tears  of  billernessalthe  recollection  thiii, 

though  a  wife,  ahe  was  likely  some  time  or ' 

other  to  need  such  an  asylum.  I 

At  length  Agatha  gave  hiith  to  a  daugbtec ; 

and  my  heroine  came  into  the  world  welcoiu- ' 

ed,  fondly   welcomed,   by   the   care&iies  biiJ 

tears  of  her  mother,  and  received  with  Bulli.ii 

indifference  by  her  vicious  and   cold-hearted 

-  Iher.  I 

"  Now  then,"  thought  Agatha,  "  I  will  wriie 

my  intended  letter;"  —  but  in  a  few  dayi  alic 

became  ao  ill  that  her  life  was  despaired  of;  i 

and  Emma  was  four  months  old  before  Agalh;) 

s  able  to  announce  her  birth  to  Mrs.  Tor- 


quently  from  home,  a: 

thoughts  when  there, 

ler  and  reapeetability,  who  might  jkerhapa  «•- 

courage  hia  addressee,  not  knowiag  thai  he 

was  already   married,  and   whoM   affectMH 

might   become   iirerocably  and    frtally  en- 


gaged. 


iller,  as  she  was  taking  an  eTeniiu 
walk  in  St.  James'  Park,  with  her  child  and 
its  maid,  feeling  heraelf  tired,  ahe  sat  downoa 
one  of  the  chairs  in  the  principal  promciMdef— 
when  she  saw  her  husband  approach,  in  com- 
pany with  some  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  and 
apparently  of  great  respectability.  To  one  of 
these  ladies,  who  leaiied  on  the  arm  of  an  el- 
derly gentieman,  she  observed  that  Danveis 
paid  the  most  devoted  attention.  Mid  that  he 
addressed  her  in  a  low  voice,  while  she  n 
to  what  he  said,  with  evident  conbsion 
delight.  She  had  sufficient  leisure  to  i 
these  observatioos,  as  ^e  party  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards,  slowly  and  fraqnantly; 
and  as  she  wore  a  thick  veil,  she  could  obsem 
them  without  any  fear  of  b«ng  known  even  by 
her  husband,  if  his  atteotioo  had  not  bcca 
wholly  engroased  by  his  companion ;  while 
the  nureery-maid,  though  she  wondeird  why 
the  husband  and  wife  did  not  notice  each  othci, 
WBE  loo  much  in  awe  of  Agatha,  even  to  say, 
**  Look,  madam !  there  is  my  master  V 

What  Agatha  now  beheld,  confinned  all  her 
suspicions.     She  saw  in  Danvon,  that  dan- 
gerous expression  of  connlenance,  and  g«nlle 
insinuation  of  manner,  which  had  won  her ' 
experienced  heart;  and  ahe  left  the  Park, 
solved  to  eipoatulate  with  him  tb«  nait  mo 
ine. 

That  night  Danvers  letamsd  early,  and  ia 
good-homoni,— eo  much  so,  luckily  for  Agatha, 
that  he  threw  a  puiae  of  thirty  gniDsaa  into  hei 
lap,  telling  her  that  he  had  won  the  money  at 
cards,  aniTthat  ahe  had  a  right  to  share  the 
luck  she  had  occasioned ;  "  for,"  added  he, 
laughing,  "you  know  the  proverb  aaya,  'That 
if  a  man  has  bad  luck  in  a  wife,  he  ha*  good 
luck  at  cards.'"  llie  fulness  of  Agatha's  torn 


:o  entreat  from  hf  r 
mother's  bounty,  the  means  of  living  separate 
from  her  husband,  if  ahe  would  not  receive  h^er 
and  her  child  into  her  own  house ;  and  Agstlia 
hesitated  to  narrate  the  sad  tale  of  her  sorrDw  d 
and  her  injuries, 

Danvers  was  now  never  at  home;  but  she 
observed  that  he  went  out  more  eerefully  dress- 
ed than  usual,  and  commonly  returned  home 
aober,  and  at  a  decent  hour.  She  also  obaerre-i! 
he  wrote  notes  frequently,  and  in  a  verv 
t  hand,  and  on  expensive  paper.  Frotn 
diese  and  other  ei  ran  meiancea,  she  conj«ctared 
that  the  present  object  that  drew  him  so  fre- 


tion  till  the  next  day.;  when,  in  all  the  UttM> 
nesa  of  a  wounded  spirit,  ahe  told  Danvna 
what  ahe  had  witnessed ;  and  discleaing  to  him 
her  suspicions  of  his  intentions  towaidi  the 
young  lady  whom  ahe  had  seen,  she  decland 
that  ^e  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  war 
of  her  danger. 

"  She  is  in  no  dsngsr,"  replied  Daaven, 
thinkingthe  moment  was  nowcsma  for  bin  '~ 
throw  oQ  the  mask  entirely,  "••  yon  am 
obstacle  to  my  marriage  with  hor;  Ibf  I  an 
single  man  now,  and  tou  never  wera  my  law- 
ful wife.  Know,  maaun,  when  I  led  yoa  to 
the  altar,  my  friends  and  relations  could  hafa 
informed  your  mother,  if  yoa  had  Eirea  her 
time  to  make  the  proper  in^atriea,  that  I  was 
married  sis  yeara  ago  in  India,  and  that  wbM 
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I  I— mwt  yoQ,  I  bad  a  wife  IWiDif  in  that 
eoiMtiy.** 

Afatha  beard  btm  with  speechleaa  and  over- 
wbelBiiD^  horror.  Now  tnen  hit  reluctance 
that  the  ahoold  see  or  corretpond  with  any 
of  bar  Tfriationa  and  frienda  waa  explained,  and 
hia  rrfiaal  to  preaent  her  to  his  own ;  now  then  \ 
the  whole  hopeleaa  wretched nesa  of  her  fate 
waa  diaeioaed  to  her.  She  aaw  that  ahe  waa 
a  mother,  without  beinff  a  wife ;  and  that  ahe 
had  given  birth  to  a  child  who  had  no  legal  in- 
bariUDce,  and  though  not  the  oflfapring  of  a 
iiioiber*a  guilt,  waa  undoubtedly  the  Tictim  of 
a  fatboff^a  depravity!  >\'ith  the  rapidity  of 
UghtniiigUiaae  orerwhelmingoertaintiea  darted 
aeioaa  her  mind,  and  with  the  force  of  it  they 
atrviefaed  bar  in  a  moment  aenaeleaa  on  the 
earth. 

Slow  and  miaerable  waa  her  recovery ;  and 
aocb  waa  her  frantic  agony  when  the  took  her 
chahl  in  her  arma,  that  though  her  manners, 
loo  often  under  the  influence  of  her  temper,  had 
■01  conciliated  the  regard  of  the  peraona  where 
abe  lodgwl,  the  miatreaa  of  the  houte,  whom 
Danvert  bad  aent  to  her  aatittance  previoutly  ' 
to  bia  leaving  home,  when  the  found  her  tontet  | 
Mtaraing,  bung  over  her  with  the  appearance  , 
of  compaaaionate  aympathy ;  and  at  length  by  | 
bcr  eootbinga  moved  the  broken-hearted  Aga- ' 
tba  to  teara,  which  in  all  probability  taved  her  i 
from  immediata  deatniction. 

In  a  law  hourt  ahe  waa  able  to  form  tome ' 
projarta  for  the  future.    To  remain  even  a' 
.  aigfat  kioger  in  the  houte  with  Danvera,  wat 
I  now,  in  her  jutt  conceptiont  of  propriety,  cri- 
'  Buaa]  ^— but  whither  thould  the  go  ?     \Vould 
■  bcr  mother  content  to  receive  that  child  when  : 
•  proved  to  be  only  the  mittrett  of  Danvera,  ^ 
.  vkom  ahe  had  renieed  to  receive  when  the  ap- : 
pMred  to  be  bia  lawful  wife  1     She  dared  not 
laticipate  the  probable  antwer  of  Mra.  Torring- ; 
toe;---bat  to  fly  from  Danvere  and  implore  the 
WQ«ection  of  her  mother  waa  now  her  tole , 
M»,  her  tole  retoorce. 

While  the  tat  loat  in  mournful  reverie,  the 
^trd  Danvera  retorn;  and  abutting  himtelf 
iaio  hit  own  tpartment  with  great  force,  he 
ceniinoed  to  walk  about  aome  time  in  violent 
>|italioB.  At  length  he  entered  the  room 
.vhcra  abe  waa,  and  looked  at  her  in  tilence 
*nb  a  conntenance  of  auch  aavage  and  cruel 
^>tece,  that  the  original  violence  of  her  tor-  ' 
rav  fctumed,  and  ahe  waa  carried  to  bed  in  a 
ttip  of  inaentibility. 

Had  Agatha  tutpected  the  caute  of  Danver*a  i 
iHition,  and  the  aaverity  in  hia  expreation 
abft  he  looked  at  her,  the  would  have  felt 
ttaotinns  of  thankful  neat,  not  of  torrow ;  for 
1m  had  that  morning    received   intelligence 
vhiHi  defrattfHl  the  expectationa  of  hia  love, ' 
■ltd  ihow-ed  him  that  hia  villany  towardt  Aga-  . 
(hi  had  been  wholly  ontucceatful.     When  he  ' 
lafenaed  her  that  he  had,  at  the  time  of  hia  ■ 
Mrriage  with  her,  a  wife  living  in  India,  he  t 
told  her  what  he  imagined  to  1^  true,  (at  he  i 


had  received  information  of  bia  wife*a  death 
only  a  few  daya  preceding  that  converaation ;) 
and  the,  to  whom  the  practice  of  falaehood  waa  | 
unknown,  implicitly  oelieved  the  horrid  truth 
which  he  aaterted.  But  he  had  acarcely  left 
the  honte  when  a  letter  waa  put  into  hit  handt, 
containing  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  hia 
wife^t  illneaa  and  death,  but  alto  the  exact  day, 
and  even  hour  when  the  breathed  her  laat ;  by 
which  he  found  that  she  had  been  dead  full 

■ 

three  weeka  before  he  led  Agatha  to  the  altar, 
and  that  consequently  Agatha  ToaaiNOToif 
WAS  nit  LAWFUL  wiFB !  Ho  tlto  met  at  the 
houte  of  bis  agent  a  woman  of  colour  juat 
arrived  from  Imiia,  who  was  inquiring  bia 
addreaa,  and  who,  by  the  mother*a  advice,  bad 
brought  over  to  England  hit  only  child,  a  beau- 
tiful boy  of  five  yeara  old ;  arid  from  her  he 
received  ample  confirmation  of  the  intelligence 
which  burthened  him  ao  unexpectedly  with  a 
wife  whom  he  dialiked,  and  made  it  difficult 
and  dangerout  perhapt  to  proaecute  hiaendea- 
voura  to  marry  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

But  at  he  grew  calmer,  be  began  to  reflect 
that  he  had  told  Agatha  the  waa  not  hia  law* 
ful  wife,  and  ahe  ^lieved  him  ;  therefore  ho ' 
hoped  he  ahould  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  i 
the  real  ttate  of  the  case  from  her  knowledge. ' 
But  in  order  to  make  '*  atsurance  doubly  aure,*^ 
he  resolved  that  the  woman  of  colour  before 
mentioned  ahould  be  introduced  to  Agatha^  in 
order  to  confirm  bia  atatement. 

Nor  waa  thia  woman  averae  to  do  ao>  when 
ahe  heard  hia  reaaona  for  reouiring  thia  atr- 
vice  from  her.    In  early  life,  thia  unhappy  be* 
ing,  when  living  at  Calcutta  in  hia  fiither^a^ 
fiimily,  had  been  the  favourite  miatreaa  of  Dan-  j 
vera ;  and  ahe  had  ever  remained  ao  warmly  . 
attached  to  htm,  that  when  he  married,  ber| 
affliction,  and  her  hatred  of  hia  wife,  were  acr ! 
great,  aa  to  make  it  advitable  for  her  to  be  aent 
up  the  country,  Ictt,  in  a  tranaport  of  jealoua ; 
fury,  ahe  might  gratify  her  hatreid  on  her  inno- 
cent and  then  beloved  rival.     But  when  the 
heard  that  thia  rival  wat  in  her  turn  fortaken, 
and  waa  aeparated  from  her  inconatant  bun- 1 
band,  ahe  forgot  her  animosity ;  and  bearing , 
that  Mrt.  Danvera  waa  in  want  of  a  nurae  j 
maid  to  attend  on  her  child,  the  returned  to 
Calcutta,  where  Mra.  Danvera  realded,  and  bo- ._ 
came  the  attached  and  confidential  aervant  of  i 
that  lady,  who,  on  her  death-bed,  conaigned  | 
her  aon  to  her  care,  and  charged  her  to  aee 
him  aafe  into  hia  father*t  arma. 

Thia  charge  of  her  dying  mittreaa  the  ftitb- 
ful  creature  punctually  obeyed ;   and  when,  I 
while  inquiritiir  for  Danvera  of  hia  agent,  he,  \ 
at  I  have  ttated  before,  unexpectedly  entered, ' 
the  tight  of  him  renewed  in  all  ita  force  the 
paaaion  of  her  early  youth ;  aruS  aa  aoon  aa  he 
told  her  that  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  hated,  i 
and  whom  he  withed  to  get  rid  of,  the  waa 
very  ready  to  aaaiat  him,  in  the  weak  but  na- 
tural hope  that  ahe  might,  for  a  time  at  leaat, 
be  hia  again.    Had  ahe  known  that  Danvera 
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viaDU«i  Ut  2ri  rid  of  Agailia  in  urdft  to  obtain  for  thuI'  art  not  the  child  uf  ahamr.     Nor  art ; 

anrjit»*r  woniMii,  khe  «r<uld  not  havr  ahown  thuu  rith«-r,  |t04ir  unruiiMrioun  ^irtiin !   I<rt  mc  > 

kurti  a  (ifriiiMiftit  vlarrity  t/#  oblige  bun;  but  do   mytrlf  jualirr,**  abp  r&clainrd,  prrasiiif ' 

•tie  DOW  rradily  proiniw-tl  Ui  uM  lliv  falnehood  brr  rbild  rioaely  to  hrr  b'moni  ;  '*  it  la  fof  thy 

wbirh   \t9-  (liruifd ;    ami   th«  ne\X  inorninif,  I'alhrr,  ihou  will  haTr  to  blu^h,  Doi  for  thy 

vibilr  Ajraiba.  burit^l  in  tbouiebt«  «aa  Iranins;  mother  !**    Then  with  an  air  of  prond  inaiilu<4 

(■o  hrr  b4iiil«  aiitl  riid«'jv(iuniit;  u*  drrid**  rm  diifnilyt  i»he  bade  Oanvera  and  the  vonan  of 

j  k'^iir  iminedute  pUn  uf  artion.  Haiiv*  ra  rii-  colour,  to  bo  Rone  immediately  ;^  and  aa  if 

I  tf'r»-d  the  rrp*!!!!,  If^dinj;  in  bia  little  boy,  aitd  awtd  by  her  manner,  and  conarioua  of  hor  aiH 

j  followed  by  the  woman  "f  colour.  penoriiy,  they  inatantly  and  rapidly  obeyed. 
I      At  aiiEhl  of  the  author  of  her  miMrry,  Agatha       'l*he  reat  of  the  day  waa  apent  by  Afatha  IB  i 

•  atarteid,  tr* mbifil, and  rove  from  her  M'at,  with  fomiinK  iilana  for  her  future rondurt;  and  aftar  | 

!  a  lofik  fto  ii'rrible  and  ao  wild,  ihat  the  fright-  long  ami  Taried  deliberation,  abe  reaoUcd  to' 

ennl  UhUau  guaed  on  hrr  with  uiiiigUd  awe  write  to  her  mother  again*  but  not  till   ahei 

and  terr'-r.     Agatha,  in  compliance  with  the  cnuld  dale-  her  lctl«*r  from  a  roof  unpollolcd  by  | 

wmhea  of  Danveri,  had  never  worn  powder;  ihe  preitence  of  ihe  luan  who  had  betrayed  her*; 

•iic  uiuatly.  whtn  at  home,  wore  her   hair,  and  inform  her  ahe  had  |iar led  with  bim  to  ba-j 

which  waa  very  thick  and  glo%ay.  ami  had  a  hold  him  no  more.  I 

natural  wavr  jumd^i  ita  oihrr  lM*autieii,  parted       'lliat  night  l>anTeni,  m  whom  the  dread  of  < 

on  the  forehead,  and  han'/iiig  don  n  on  eitlier  a  diacuvery,  in  apite  of  the  paina  which  he  bad 

aide  of    her   long   and   fiiM  ly>fi#niied   throat,  taken  to  prevent  it,  orcaaioned   eonaiilerahle ! 

Tliiv  flowing  hair,  which  wa«  commonly  kept  agitation,  indulged  more  than  uaual  in  the  ea« 

in  tlie  nicent  order,  waa  nnw  neglected,  arwl  it  reeaea  of  the  bf>ltle,  at  the  tavern  wheie  he' 

(ell  diaorderrd  aiMl  duthevelli-d,  while  a  long  dimd,  and  waa  brought  home  and  pat  to  bed  ' 

white   bed-gown,   loiiMrW  foldetl   round   her,  in  an  apoplexy  of  drunkenneaa.   In  tne  middle  I 

cumpleted  the  diaorder  of  her  dreM,and  added  of  the  night,  Agaiha,  who,  unable  to  aleep,' 

tij  the  franiir  a|ipearanre  of  her  countenance  waa  pacing  the  llo«ir  uf  her  chamber  in  inorbid 

and  acuoD.  reaileaaneaa.  tliought  ahe  heard  aa  alanaiaf 

**  W  ho  are  iheae  f  **  alie  demanded  in  a  tone  nr»iiie  in  DanTera*  apartment,  from  whirh  abe 

I  of  dea|ienilioii.  waa  aeparaud  only  hy  a  dreaaing-r(K»m;  and 

!      **'l*hiB,'*  Mid  I>anver«,  **ia  the  faithful  aer-  awure  of  the  Male  in  which  he  retunwd,  ahe 

vant  of  my  late  wife,  who  attended  her  in  her  atole  gently  to  hia  door,  from  an  impulae*  not 

laat  momenlii;  and  1  have  brought  her  hither,  of  alarmed  aflection,  hut  of  principled  hama»- 

I  leat  you  ahould  lie  inclined  to  disbelieve  my  ily.   She  liateiied  a  few  momenta,  and  ail  vaa 

]  aaauranre  that  you  never  were  my  laviful  wife,  atill  again;  and  the  aiiUneaa  alarming  her  aa 

in  order  to  ti  11  you  the  very  day  and  hour  on  much  an  the  previoua  noise,  ahe  entered  the 

I  which  khe  ditti,  namely,  two  montha  alWr  my  chamber,  and  anxioualy  aurvryed  her  fluahad 

I  marriage  with  you.**  :  and  inaeruiible  betrayer. 

j      **  It  waa  wholly  iiniMceHNary,»ir,**  aaid  Aga-        Hut  a  few  iiiomentH  convince«l  her  that  ahe 

tha,  turning  atill  paler  than  before ;  **  for  1  be-  had  nothing  to  up|irrheiid  ii*t  hia  life ;  and  ahe 

lieved   your  own  Htatenient  implicitly.     Ilui  waa  gently  returning,  when  ahe  aav  on  tKej 

Murely,  Hir,  you  are  li.ilile  to  a  proae«*utiun  for  lh»or,  pa)N'ra  that  had  evidently  dropped  from 

bigamy  ?**  addeil  Agatha.  i  the  pocket  of  the  coal,  which  waa  thrown  in  a 

**  rndiiubteilly    1    am,**  r«'plied    Danvera; '  diMfirden-d  manner  on  the  ehair,  by  the  aide  uf 

**  but  even  if  you  hail  it  in  your  power  lo  ad-  the  ImiI.     Invnluntarily  abe  Htiio|ied,  in  older 

ducr  evidence  of  my  two  marnagi-*,— which  u>  replace  them,  and  her  eye  glanced  on  an 

{ou   have   no/,  nor   ever  ran  have, ^atill,  1  ofien  letter,  aealed  with  black,  addreaaed  to 

now  your  pride  and  delicacy  to  be  tmi  great  (leorge  hanvera.  Km].,  llrulun  Street,  Uerkely 

ItA  allow  you  to  proceed  aguin»l  nie,  eaiieciallv  Sifuare,  London,  Euglnnd.     An  impulae  bo« 

i  aa  by  an  d(*ihg,  you  Wduld  neither  eMahlinii  lo  be  re*ii»l««l.  urged  her  lo  read  thia  letter.   It 

your  own  marriage,  nor  legitimate  your  child."  pruhahly  waa  the  one  he  alluded  to,  contaiainc 

••Tnie,^mo4t  Uue,**  tiaid  Agaiha,  nhudder-  the  account  of  hia  wile*a  death!  and   avtung 

ing.     **  but  what  child   la  ihiN  V*  naid    »he,  the  candle  on  a  table,  ahe  opened  it,  and  read 

,  drawing  near  the  little  boy,  viho  hid  hia  face  the  contenu;  which  wtreauch  aa  immrdiatrly 

in  hia  nur«c*a  gown,  aa  if  alarmed  at  the  ap-  lo  throw  her  on  her  kneea  in  a  tranaport  of 

I  pruach  of  a  utianger.  ihankiigiving.     It  waa  indeed  the  letter  giving 

I      **  It  i«  my  noil.**  replietl  Danven.  an  aectiuiit  of  Mr>.  Danvers*  laM  momenta,  and 

**  Ai.**  retuim-il  Ag-jtha,  **  Vi>ur  legitimate  aUo  of  the  verv  dav  and  hour  that  abe  died  ; 

•no.     Uui  what  thtn  ii  Mm   iniii»^i*i)t  hahi-  1**  :ind  Agatha,  a%  Danvrra  had  done  bet<>re,  aav 

■nalrhing  ti  h^r  hean  the  child  Bleeping  on  a  iIiaI   heyond  the  power  of  doubt  ahe  hrrarlf 

^ifa  liemde  her.  w»«  TMK  i.AUi'iL  w  ii'K  of  Danvera,  and  her  | 

llanvem,  denpite  r.f  hi4  dauntle««  ralh  ua-  child  the  olTitpring  of  a  i.kiiiTiWATC  waaaubr. 

neaa  of  frrling.  lurmil  away  in  coiifuiiif>n.  \\  hen  the  trBn»|Mirta  of  her  joy  and  gratitude 

*•  |*iw>r    buy!**    coniiiin*d    Agatha,    **wliy  had  a  little  ■ubkided.  ahe  f'*lded  the  letter  up 

abuuldeat  thvu  hide  thy  face,  ak  if  in  abame  Y  and  depoaited  it  in  ber  buaom,  reaoWed  t«i  keep 
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it  a4  1  dofenco  against  the  evidently  villanous  a  look  full  of  sarcastic  meaning.     **  No !  my 

iiittfniions  of  Ddiivers;  and  with  a  li^rhtened  master  never  had  any  wife,  1  am  sure,  but  my 

hrnrt  she  returned  to  her  own  apartment.  poor  dear  mistress.     That  miss  (MissTorring- 

The  n«*st  morning  she  made  a  small  bundle  ton  1  believe  her  name  is)  who  lives  with  him 

"f  the  clothes  most  requisite  for  herself  and  only  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  only  his  miss.** 

child  i  and  leaving  a  note  for  Danvers,  inform-  It  was  too  much  for  a  mother  to  bear;  and 

111  J  hi^n  uf  (he  discovery  which  she  had  made,  Mieving  implicitly  a  talc  which  seemed  so 

a  lid  of  her  intention  to  take  every  legal  means  plausible,  Mrsji.  Torrin^ton  fell  from  her  seat 

T-^  iub^tantinte  her  marriage,  bidding  him  at  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  it  was  many 

!h«'  same  time  farewell  for  ever,  she  walked  hours  before  she  recovered  her  senses  and 
wiih    her  child  in  her  arms,  to  a  stand  of  recollection.     But  at  the  very  moment  she  did  | 

coarhes,  and  having  called  one,  desired  the  so,  a  letter  from  Agatha  was  put  into  her  hands, 

c  tacbroao  to  drive    to  a  stnrt  which    she  and  torn  unread  into  a  thousand  pieces;  while 

named,  at  some  distance  from  Danvers*  lodg-  the  woman  ofcolour  remained  a  few  days  longer 

ings,  and  then  to  stop  where  ver  ho  saw"  Lodg-  at  the  watering-place,  in  order  to  avoid  any  I 

ings  to  li't**  in  the  window.  appearance  of  having  come  thither  merely  to  j 

Uuckilj  for  Agatha,  she  found  two  apart-  et1<>ct  a  purpose, — and  then  returned  to  the  I 

raents  to  let  on  the  ground   floor,   in  a  dis-  delighted  Danvers,  who  had  no  doubt  of  the  I 

txv9<e^  but  honest  family ;  and  having  taken  success  of  his  scheme  in  order  to  prevent  the  j 

in^Uk  for  one  week,  she  sat  down  to  deliberate  money  and  power  of  Mrs.  Torrington  from 

on  her  best  mode  of  proceeding.    To  obtain  a  being  exerted  in  her  daughter*s  favour. 

certificate  of  her  marriage  seemed  a  necessary  Dut  his  machination  did  not  end  here.    In 

ftrp ;  but  first  she  resolved  to  write  a  full  de-  the  clerk  at  the  church  where  they  were  mar- 

tu\  to  her  mother,  flattering  hersflf  that,  as  ried,  he  had  recognised   an   old    friend  and  ■ 

the  ronduct  of  Danvers  was  calculati'd  to  in-  his  assistant  in  the  unprincipled  seduction  of 

jure  tftie  fjme  of  her  dauohter,  Mrs.  Torring-  a  farmer's  daughter;  and  who, though  he  had 

t<.>a*t  pride  might  be  roused  to  resent  it,  though  to  his  great  surprise,  when  he  last  saw  him, 

her  irDdomesA  miuht  remain  unmoved.  found  him  in  a  situation  of  trust  and  respecta- 

t'nfortunately  for  Azalha,  Danvers  was  of  bility,  he  was  ver>'  sure  was  a  being  so  com- 

ih«t  nme  opinion ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  plcti-ly  unprincipled  as   not   to  scruple  any 

that  A  gatlia  was  in  possession  of  the  letter,  he  action,  however  bad,  for  which   his  avarice! 

t'lvk  every  possible  means  in  his  power  to  was  to  receive  a  single  gratification.     Accord-  I 

fru'trate  the  success  of  her  application  to  Mrs.  ingly,  he  set  olT  for  the  village  where  he  had  : 

Torrington,  and  to  deprive  her  of  every  evi-  been  united  to  Agatha ;  and  while  the  church  ; 

d«nce  that  a  marriage  with   him  had  taken  register  was  lying  in  the  library  of  the  rector, 

plare.      Danvers  knew,  though  Agatha  did  for  the  purpose  of  havinir  extracts  made  from  i 

not,  tiut  her  mother  was  at  a  retired  watering-  it,  the  clerk,  bribed  by  Danvers,  contrived  to  ! 

plane,  about  a  d:iy*8  journey  from  London;  tear  out  the  leaf  which  contained  the  evidence  ' 
ml  thither  he  immediately  sent  the  woman  of  of  his  marriage;   and  as,  owing  to  circum- ! 

'■Mocir,  and  his  little  boy,  whose  deep  mourn-  stances,  no  copy  liad  yet  b«H!n  taken  of  the  re- 

\r,^  and  exce««ive  beauty  were,  he  w  ell  knew,  gister,  Danvers  returned  to  his  own  apartments 

likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  women,  with  the  consciousness  of  successful  guilt, 

but  more  especially  o(  mtttken,  Ajratha,  meanwhile,  watched  the  arrival  of' 

Nor  wu  he  mistaken  in  his  expectations,  the  post  every  day  with  vain  and  fruitless  an- 

Mtv.  Terrington  observed   and  aaminHl  the  xiety,  till    her   feelings  approached  the  very 

prrbape  oiphan  child,  who  was  constantly  led  verge  of  insanity,  and  the  nourishment  which  . 

al'ing  the  walks  which  she  most  frequented  ;  she  had  hitherto  afforded  her  child  began  to 

aad  at  last  alie  could  not  help  stopping  the  be  dried  up ;  for  dark  and  hopeless  was  the  | 

vmot  in  inquire  the  name  of  that  beautiful  prospect  hi  fore  her.     At  length,  she  wrote 

child,  and  the  cause  of  the  deep  mourning  again  to  her  mother.     And  this  letter  Mrs.  : 

mhich  be  wore.  ,  Torrington  opened  ;  but  seeing  that  A«:aiha,  : 

''He  it  in  mourning  for  Mrs.  Danvers,  [at  presuming  as  Khe  conceived  on  her  superior  ; 

thif  name  Mrs.  Torrington  started,]  his  poor  understanding,  was  trying  to  impose  on  her,  | 

mamma,  who  died  a  little  while  ago  in  India.^*  by  making  her  believe  that  she  was  the  dc- 

**But  has  he  no  father  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Tor-  serted  wife  of  Danvers,  she  read  only  the  first  j 

riaclnn.  sentence  or  two ;  then,  in  a  letter  of  reproach  ; 

"0  dfar!  yes,**  replied  the  woman  of  co-  and  invective,  she  returned  it  to  the  expecting 

lovr,  ■'A  fine  gentleman  indeed,  Mr.  George  and  half-distracted  Agatha. 

liiarerA,  formerly  of  —  regiment,  who  lives  Agatha  received  her  own  letter  baek,  and 

la  Brulon  fttrpet,'Berkely  square,  just  now.**  read  her  mother's  with  the  calm  firmness  of 

** Impossiblr !  quite  impossible!**  answered  ,  des}>eration,  and  also  with  the  indignant  pride 

Mr«.  Torrington,  tottering  to  a  bench  which  of  conscious  and   outraged   innocence.     But  i 

w  near  her.    ** Surely  inat  Mr.  Danvers  has  where  could  she  turn  for  assistance,  advice,  I 

a  *iie  living!**  >  and  redress  ?     ^^he  was  too  proud  to  confide  ^ 

**  A  wife!**  resumed  the  artful  Indian  with  .  in  inferiors,  too  proud  also  to  spply,  in  that ; 

v«u  in. — « 
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r«j.iiT«v.i|   •Hn-ilion.  %»liirli  rvt-n  rxpovij   hi'f  llir  plrrk  III  liinl  arcnnipnninj  h«  f  In  ihrphMf^h. 

to    H«'  rnlUtI    inTimoim    by   a    mn'hfr^  to  thf  li.iviiifr  prnnin*i1  thr  V**\n  of  thp  vrftry  rl-4wt 

■rorn  ff  ^li^int-K'UB  of  hor  own  r«  !:itioii4  ami  frmii  tin*  fii'&lon:  ntiH  llir  ri*is;iil4'r  wa«  npriin) 

fri«*nfU.  ill  tlie  nioiilh  wliirh  p||t>  inriilinnpij.      Iiut  in 

Yt'l  Homrt hill ;v  till r  mii**t  (to;  anil  hrr  {^nmi  vain  \Vu\  pIm*  mi-L   Ihr  nrfinl  which  kh«*  ft*- 

«rn«r  t.iiii»lit  lif-r.  ni  liiTirf.  thnt  s\\v  riiiiM  try  <|iiir«*i{ ; — it  wa«t  ti«it  thrrr !  ami  the  h>i|iW«. 

to  itftLiin  \\  rf-rlit'iiMtf  iif  li«  r  iii.ima;;**.     A**-  iiijiir*N|    .\i;iitti:i   Mnod    fip(fTlilrH«    wilb    m\it* 

roriliri{rly   nhi-  hin-il    :i  r'nirli,  am)  ilr'tvi',  ii4  nri4i>!     At  Ii'riirih,  Imwrvrr,  imli;;nalian  gatp 

Pinvrr«i  h-i'l  'l"m-,  to  tht>  vil).i:;r  Hhm*  ilu-y  licr  wonU,  :inil    liiriiiii)(   •rnriifully    rounJ  ti 

wiTP  riLfrrti-il.  Shr  «im  ilir«*rifi|  to  thr  r)rrk*!i  <'aniiii«-ll— 

hoiiM*;   nml    liitl*'   ifii)    \tratha  »ii4fi«rt   with        **  Vt>ii  an- a  villain !**  nho  rtrlaimeH,  **  and 

what  ffi:ili;;inii!  j'«y  tlii^  hai**  R::«*nt  of  hi*r  tin-  the  iman  a|rrnt  of  a  i^rratrr  villain  •till.     \ji\ 

worthy    hii«h.iiii|  H.iw  Iter  arnvr  at  hm  door,  mi*  ii-r  your  rivtor  hiiiiM'lf  i  \n  hi*  jutUrr  I 

ami  km'w  the  t-rrami  on  winch  iili«*  ram*'.  For  phall  appral.** 

Htiriii;;  Iti-r  rliililh"o«I   this    man  hail   Ihth  a        rainiiicll  IiowimI  ;  and  pairf,  **  if  the  lady  iiH 

j  han^rr-f«n  in  h**r  iiioihrr'^  kiti'lirn:  ami  hi«i  HJiiti'd  on  it,  \\v  would  fin  Xo  him.** 
Iiltl*<  L'lrl,  a  m'i«l  l-irily  rhild.  thr  darlini;  of,      '*  N'i,'*  n*plird  A|^tha;  **  I  will  arrnmpanjr 

hin  hi-art,  fi.nl  hii  n  oi'iin  tht*    playl'i-llow  of  ynii,  nor  nImII  you  ijuit  my  M^rht  till  I  naTc' 

AiT-itha,  :iii<l  tht*  ulivi*  of  ln-r  tyranniral  hu-  nifn  hiiii.** 

niouri.     Oi'i*  day  thi«  iiiiriirrt'rti>il  tyrant,  in  a        Tlif*  rlrrk  afpiin  bowfd,  and  »ayin|;  thr  lady 

fit  of' p.i«4i<in, 'j.irr  a  h!<>H  to  thr  prwir  rhild,  fiifiNi  h«>  olicyrd,  tfil  thr  way  to  thr  rrrtnr  • 

wh't  wa«t   r>ri-i<i|  int>i  thi*  iiii^ry  of  playini;  hounr.     At  the  door  th«*  Hcrf ant  a-iid  his  mat* ' 

with  h**r;  ani!  iliiiiitrli  thi>  hlow  it«i-lf  roiiM  trr  wa^  dri*!«Ninir,  hiit  that  thr  rlrrk  might  br 

havr  il'iiir  hi'r  litth*  injiirv. — iii  rmlrafuiiruii;  iiiliiiiit«*i) ;  and  A<ratha  wa««,  iinwiniii);ly,fiHtTd  , 

to  .iVdiil  it,  «lir  Htnirk  ht'r  I11-.11I  ai;aiii4taniarhlf  to  "oihinit  to  thi«  M'paratinn.  1 

Lihlf^o  H<«Ti*rtly  th:it<ihi' w  j«i  talki'n  up  vtiinnrd        ||i<r   mi^pinoni  of  it<i   ronarqiirnrrfl  wrrr 

ami  apparrntlv  ihMd  ;  and  whiir  thr  t«*rrifii'il  not  iinfoumiiil.     The  rlrrk  drM*rtl>rtl  hrr  aa  aj 

anil  thi  rff>ir<*pfiiitriit  Ai:ath  1  wa^liy  hrrrrinii-  iii.iniar ;  a  uoiuan  di*privrd  of  ln-r  ■ravrt  by  ! 

nally  WT.ik  p.in-tii  Nuiithfii   imd  runif irti'il  a^  thi-  iii.irria'jr  of  a  man  who  had  arducnl  and' 

irndrrly  a«  lit-r  tifllr  viffiin  wa^  liy  thf  pa-  aliamionrd  hrr;  that  ^hr  wa^  hrromr  inail,««a, 

rmiH  who  ft  .iri-d  f*>r  hi-r  lil^,  thr  fitfirr  of  th«-  thr  idra  that  "ihr  wa*  hit  wifr ;  ind  wm  m, 

rtiil;iiii:rriil  ihiM  liri*at)ii'il  nirir^  on  ifir  In -nl  thr  hahit    of  fjotiitr  to  ditfi  n'nl  rhurrhrt  6^ 

nf  thr  iinitmiahir  A'jaih.i.  and  wi«i!ird  fr"ni  thi;  inanilini;  a  rupy  of  hrr  niarriagr  rcffiAlrr.     It 

bottofn  of  his  snul  to  hr  rfvrn<ji*il  on  hrr.  is  not  tii  In*  viondrrrd  at,  tlirrrforr,  that  Ihr 

Trnr— \'^.ith.i  iiiraiit  »•>!  to  hurt  no  M*rioii<«ly  rlt-r^yimn  Khould,  whrn  hr  hrhrld  Airatha, 
lh<'  ofTi-niliii^  rhiM,  hut  who  ran  «iy  v\ hi  n*  ilisi'ovrr  iinmniiatrly  in  hrr  look k  the  frrnty 
lii:iy  tiriiiin.it"  thr  riin««  •|i)fni*r<i  of  a  lilou  attrihtiti-d  to  ht-r ;— and  to  hrr  apjiral  for  jn*- 
aiiiiril  hy  thi-  hwiif  oi  p.i44i>in !  Tiiif— iiianv  tirr.  ami  Iht  nrrn«alion  of  hrr  hii^hand  and 
prt'irnti  Ui  ri'  I  iii^hf-d  on  ihr  rliljd,  win  n  nhr  <\iMinii'll.  lie  rrplinl  w  ilh  hhriiss  of  thr  •ho«l- 
rf'ro\rrfi|.  h  ih  hy  Mr«.  TornnL'ton  anil  hrr  tlrr*,  ^hukrH  of  thr  In  ad,  and  **  Kraliy,  ma*am. 
d.^iii;h!ir  ; — hi.t  thr  darling  i-f  a  falln-r'i  hrart  I  ran't  sav,  —  I  rannot  hrlirvr— "  whirh 
hid  «ii!frr«-i|  pain,  an<l  hail  lAprrirnri'd  d.tn-  dmvo  thr  proud,  irritahir,  and  ae^neTrd 
!;>r;  and  ih"  mnn  h.ttrd  thr  hi'imr  th.it  had  Aifitha  into  thr  rral  frrnxv  whirh  the  rierk 
intii<*!<<l  thi'in  :  r*r  ihm  il.irlint;  tlnl  iMt  livr  to  hail  ft  iifmil.  And  uhrn  thr  rlrri^yman  wish- 
worn  inh<i«>i|.  an«l  hi'f  f.ithi-r  aluav^  iN-hrvrd  f-il  hi-r  s;ootl  inorniiirvi  and  attrmptrtl  \o  Irare 
thi«  h|>iw  «-.!•«  th>*  (rr:i«.|iin  of  Iter  death.  thr  rtMiin,  kIi**,  to  hi**  ^rrat  ron«trrnaiion,  and- 

S-ii>n  at^t-r  h**  I'*ft  thi    tit  i«jhh(MirhiMNl,  am!  drnly  Mizrd  hii«  arm,  and  romniandrd  him  In 

hr  LPTtT  ^1^  Aifath-i  a<j.iin  ti!l  In*  Inhrlil  hrr  iitay.     Thrn  tiirnini;  to  (^amiiiel,  »he  almrtrj, 

at  thf  aliir.     Hi*  now  «aw  hi  r  nnr«*  inorr,  and  iiiii«rd  a  inomrnt,  and  r\rlaimrd,  * 

he  hid  hi<l   th«'  rrrrnn^  on  hi  r  whirh   hr  dt-        **\Vhrre  hare  I  ftrrn  that  dark  and  flaomy 

eirrtl.     lint   hM  Tfni;*Mnrf   \ia*i  K'^ifii;  to  In-  firr  hefnrr !    It  haunK  my    rrrollerlinB  like 

i«ir»*  nmply  ifniit'it  d ; — hr  wa<t  i;>'inf;  to  %***  4onir  miarnihle  rrnimihranre  nf  pain  rodiirrrf 

hrr  %iriihr  uniirr  thf  iiiMrry  to  whirh  hr  had  li>n«j  iiinrr?** 
roRirih  :••.■.  Hen*  the  rlrrk  and  therlrrirymanexehBBffe^i 

%L:iih.i  wa«i   r»^Mir4tetl   to  ali(;ht,  and    thr  ftignifiranl  f*lanre<i ;  and  the  r!rrk,  prefarii^  : 

wrll-rrmt  riiK* '•-•I   firf  of  thr  rirrk   met    lirr  hin   wonl«  with  a  hnik  ol'  pity,  ann   **  Poor. 

virw.     Sill!   k^if  hai!   i}i  idfj  whrrr  y\\t*  had  di«irarte<l  rrratiirr  !**  bmsh  nil  him  that  br  had 

«r^n  hmj.  4 lid  U*  h.p!   n'l  in<  iinaiion  t'l  infonii  nfvrr  »ii*n  hrr  hrforr  in  hi4  life, 
hi  r ;     whil*-    mm    uMppri's^rd     a^tit.iti'in    kIh'        **  Vou  are  both   in  a  Ira^iie  apiinM  me.  I 

b»'tfir»d  t'l  h.iiTi-  \  f-.pv  I  r  thn  rr2i*t»r  «-f  hiT  pi-rri'iv*",**  Naid  phr,  *•  anil  whrre  to  turn,  aad 

m^frii;;*-.  ni*  n^  iiin/  irn-  il.iv  ami  hour  whtn  what  to  do,  1  know  not.— >iir,**  (turninj;  irmnd 

It  »  A*  %"1i  innifi'il.     'HiK  r!t  rk  fo^m'd  a^ion*  «••  ifiiirkly  aji  to  make  thr  clergyman  aian,] 

i«h(nrn!.  and  I'l'li^l   xt  h^r  a«  if  h«-  ilouhtf-d  **  ftir,  who  keep*  the  krya  of  thr  pi: 

hff   h»  inj    in    her  •*riw*.      lint    A'/atha    jwr-  ytm  il r posit  the  rr^^iatrr  V* 
«i«trd  in  her  ■lat'ineni  and  her  drmand,  and        **  Myaelf.** 
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**  And  you  Defer  trust  them  to  others,  ex- 
cept as  I  have  myself  witnessed  this  day  T 

•*  Nerer." 

**  You  never  have  it  at  your  own  house ! 

**¥€•;  but  then  it  is  never  out  of  my 
atfhtr 

**  Never !  And  this  you  would  swear  in  a 
coon  of  justice  V^ 

•*  1  would." 

**  And  there,  sir,  you  skaU  swear  it  then," 
replied  Agatha. 

Then  darting  at  them  both  a  look  of  ineffa- 
ble and  teice  disdain,  she  walked  majesticall|r 
•way ;  and,  having  found  her  coach,  returncil 
IP  an  If  ooy  of  unspeakable  wretchedness  to 
London;  while  those  whom  she  left  behind 
TMBained  differently  affected,  though  equally 
fUd  that  she  was  gone.  The  clergyman  was 
icmlly  afraid  of  her,  on  account  of  her  imagined 
disonier,  though  at  the  same  time  he  felt  charm- 
ed by  ber  bMuty,  and  awed  by  the  evident 
'  difoily  of  her  manner — the  natural  result  of 
cottscioqs  importance ;  while  Cammelh  though 
hm  nMeed  in  his  revenge,  was  every  moment 
afraid  that  Agatha  would  recollect  him  and 
his  saiiie,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
in  declaring  he  had  never  seen  her 


MMBwbtle  Agatha,  with  despair  in  her 
keait,  arrived  at  her  lodgings,  and  was  eager- 
ly fcaoeking  at  the  door,  having  scarcely  wait- 
ed till  the  step  was  put  down;  while,  so 
aaxioua  was  the  to  see  her  child,  whom  she 
had  never  left  till  now,  that  she  forgot  to  ask 
1^  driver  his  (are.  But  he  surlily  reminded 
■  her  ef  ber  neglect,  and  made  a  most  exorbitant 


I    Agaiha,  however,  complied  with  it  imme- 

muj ;  and  taking  the  purse  which  Danvers 

hid  ipren  her,  and  which  once  contained  thir- 

.^luineas,  but  was  now  reduced  to  much  less 

i  w  a  Iburth  of  the  sum,  she  paid  the  man 

;«te  he  required.     But  lie,  his  avarice  being 

•vikened  by  a  compliance  he  so  little  expect^ 

si,  setxed  hier  arm,  and  told  her  she  had  not 

PTea  him  enough,  and  he  must  and  would 

Wf  mofe. 

,    Against  this  evident  imposition  even  the 
i^it^loiiding  intellect  of  Agailia  revolted,  and 
iW  icfasrd  to  comply;  but  alarmed  at  the 
.Holcaee  of  the  coachman,  and  the  crowd  that 
^{la  to  gather,  ber  hand  dropped  the  purse, 
•  vM  tcatlered  the  guineas  around  as  it  fell. 
The  coachman  immediately  let  go  his  hold ; 
>sd  Agatha  feeling  herself  at  liberty,  and  hear- 
faf  b^  child  cry,  rushed  into  the  then  open- 
isf  door,  and  was  not  conscious  she  had  drop- 
ped ber   purse  till  the  maid   of   the  house 
MOQfht  it  lo  her  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
^Uriag  that  the  coachman  and  the  crowd 
lad  ran  away  with  all  but  one  solitary  gui- 
,  SM,    But  she  spoke  to  one  who  heard  her  not. 
,'    The  mistress  of  the  lodging-house  had  met 
'Agatha  on  her  return,  holding  her  screaming 
cAild  in  ber  arms,  who  had  been  vainly  for 


some  time  requiring  the  food  which  her  fe- 
vered and  agitated  mother,  even  when  she  ar- 
rived, could  no  longer  bestow  on  her.  A^d 
while  the  poor  woman,  who  had  never  been  a 
mother  herself,  was  lamenting  her  inability  to 
offer  either  advice  or  assistance,  Agatha  sat  in 
still,  desponding  silence,  claspincr  the  gradu- 
ally sinking  child  to  her  heart,  and  ruminating 
sad  and  desperate  resolutions. 

At  length  she  started  up,  and,  wrapping  her 
child  in  a  large  mantle,  with  outward  compo- 
sure but  inward  perturbation,  told  her  land- 
lady that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  lodg- 
ings directly ;  and  on  begging  to  know  what 
she  was  indebted  to  her,  she  heard  with  hor- 
ror, that  the  sum  exceeded,  far  exceeded,  the 
guinea  which,  Agatha  now  comprehended, 
waa  all  that  remained  of  her  once  well-filled 
purse! 

**  Do  not  distress  yourself  thus,  madam,** 
said  the  kind-hearted  woman,  to  whom  her 
own  sorrows  had  taugrht  sympathy  with  those 
of  others,  **  it  is  not  much,  and  we  can  wait ; 
and  if  you  never  pay  us,  it  does  not  signify.** 

'*  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you  if  I  do 
not  pay  you  now,**  replied  Agatha  in  a  mourn- 
ful and  solemn  tone ;  "  but  1  believe  my  clothes 
are  more  than  worth  the  money.  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  them  behind  me ;  and  if  you  do  not 
hear  from  me  in  a  month's  time,  look  on  them 
as  your  property.** 

The  woman,  alarmed,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  by  the  manner  of  Agatha,  earnestly  en- 
treated her  to  remain  one  night  longer  where 
she  was,  and  offered  to  go  in  search  of  a  wet 
nurse  for  the  child.  But  Agatha,  by  a  com- 
manding look,  imposed  silence  on  her  impor- 
tunities ;  and,  borrowing  a  shilling  to  pay  her 
coach-hire,  desired  a  coach  to  be  called,  and 
took  a  feelinff,  though  distant,  farewell  of  her 
anxious  and  kind  hostess. 

The  coachman  had  driven  Agatha,  who 
knew  little  of  the  geography  of  London,  as 
far  as  Windmill-street,  on  her  way  to  West^ 
minster^bridge,  when  she  recollected  that  pro- 
bably a  shilling  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
her  rare  thither.  Accordingly  she  stopped  the 
coach,  and,  desiring  to  be  set  down,  got  out, 
offered  the  shilling  as  payment,  and  was  re-  j 
lieved  to  find  that  it  waa  immediately  ac- 
cepted. 

**  I  can  ask  my  way  thither,**  said  Agatha 
to  herself,  **  it  is  the  only  trouble  1  shall  ever 
again  give  my  fellow-creatures;**  and  she 
pressed  her  sleeping,  because  exhausted,  babe 
still  closer  to  her  bosom ;  while  the  grave  ap- 
peared her  only  place  of  refuge.  For  Agatha 
was  married,  yet  had  no  husband ;  had  a  mo- 
ther, yet  was  moUierless ;  she  was  herself  a 
parent,  without  the  means  of  prolonging  the 
existence  of  her  child ;  she  was  spotless  in 
virtue,  yet  was  believed  criminal  even  by  the 
mother  who  bore  her  in  her  bosom ;  she  had 
uttered  her  just  complaints,  and  had  been 
treated  as  a  maniac;   and  discarded   by  the 
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!i»-f  nfi'ii;:*!.  «hrr»-  "n  rarth  n»uM  ^bi*  1«  i'k  for  Sti-  hu-filv  .ir»ik#,  ami  tn-jai.,  ill>*iu!iiti  .-.*  ihc 

"Iwil  *•  I  k  tr  r  lit!  r<'v  3n  1  pnninn  ff  mr  j.- fk*-,  »•■•  p.irp  h.irk»sf'N  an.l  I  i».i'iS.  w  .ih 
i;.-!  !'*  *hr  I  \i !  ii:ii*  <i.  ni.l  wiih  ,i  finii  T'»]r»-  ijr  :it.ii.i.;r.tl  miilk  •!  ■  viT»  ti»  iiijiii-^  iii!««r). 
piJir  iit«iriil  l.'  \*'  »'.' w  n  t^i'  \»nv  t'*  \\i'*t-  !!•  r^  a  tjiht  rri  Ir-uii  tiir  iiiliiii  •  .il!*  li  hrr  at- 
Ti.in^U  .'•'■n  i;.'*'.  \\\it  -^ii-  w .!«  t><til  It  III  v.ttn :  ti  nti  n  ti>  it,  ami  ;i«jktM-ii  »!i!i  ii.trt-  f  rnbij 
.imi    III   i'  '■k*;«'r--Trif  I  •?!••  «.i«   .'jiin  ul  a  tli.il  ••!  t;if  Ofwt-iU. 

I   ••■»,  .!!  tl   11.11  !?•  *•  itin^  »r  wb.-:ii  «i|ji    »iiini;|d        ••  I  ihi.n^rit  il  wa*  a  rhil'J  y"i:  i^vtr  rarrt- 

rw  \:    in'jii.rr,  wjun.   jii*i  :i*    n    ii.o*i    Mvirt-  inu.    M.ii'.iii,"  kjil    Mr*.  Hn^r'.l.    ••  Mj\    I, 

■  ■iiiiiiii  r  *!i  Mr:  Ih-jtii  l*  t'-M,  ••Sh*  «a%  Vrrti]  »iiti'-ut  i-lfriir*-.  ht-jj  It  avi  tn  I'Nik  ■!  ii  '" 
I  ■  itMi  I  I  |»  ,ii;  .iMt  tli»    i'-M  r  «  I"  a  *h"p  III  f-r-        "  ll  i*  ini  w-'flli  !•■  Vin^  at   n*  ir."  r>*]lir<| 

I'.i-r  t»  :'.i-  I'l  .\  r..r:i\'j'.   'I*!.*  j-.-lf  f.iri- ••!  Ajfa-  \::;'.th:i,  unrlrAiriC  tfit-  riiJiitli  ;  ai.«1    Mm.  Or- 

thi  «.!«  •>;ik-iil!\    %h.ii1*-.i   }'\   •»<•  Vf-rv  r'«tlT  n  Wfll  ^ni*ht«f  j%i.i\  J  :•■•?.  r.  i]*«i!  !>\  a  I'infLl 

!.»i*i  vi-il.  •(•  jH-ii.Iif  r  I'r.'iii  a  *nis!l  *imw  hon-  r« '-••l!i  rtii.t.,  .t«  ik!i«*  ^.iw  in  it*  y.»\»  an-l  »i:iAfii 

n- !.  :iii<i   af«";i.  I    [:•  f  !.i!l   iii,!j«  *tir  I'tjurrma^  r  h»^  k.  l^.r  tvnii  fit  a|'|iT«  i«-tn  »  •  1  •<•  .ilh.     A^a- 

I  « rn|i!  a  l.irtii   i.jm«i!iii  in.inl!i-  •  f  mrh  ri]ri«'ij«  tS.i  "-iwr  \.»-f  li'nr,  and  riitN-r**.-- 11  il. 
i#'\iijrr,  aii>l   h*  r  ;iir  .-n-!   itii'iiuirr  i»  •  purt*        ••  li«i  ill  ii'»t  •i:!T»r  I'li-j  !"  »»  i-i  ••K»* ;  •' iwiihrr 

:  ii<i   •»■•  •  ••::iiii.iit<:ii  ^,  :;i  •!  il  %\  .ih  irii;i'f«»i'i!'-  *•}.:>]]  |  ;**  ari«i  ^Kt  pr'-ii  'iinrdi  :!,i«  m  a  !>'ii«'  ff 

,  t  'T  h*-r  I'l  U-  riii^i.ik*  II  i-.tht  r  I'r  .i  •^'n.^r,!,  i-r  ^•■irr  <»■•  (iff  p.  ■»•■  *><  It-n.ii.  :iii<!  viMti  a  l"-k  ut 

f -r  a  littif.v*!  vi>i:ijri.  "r  i:.l»'t'il  r-r  jmv  iliinj  •  xirt**ivr  .  (  ihr  Tt  *  'i;t;-  ii  *  I    iS-»piir,  llial 

'  I'lit  miiit  «iit   m  .i<»^.i  ji  iitii  Mi'Mi  in.     \  •■!  thi^  ^!r.  t  U\»<  !l.  wh>i  m  j«  ;j:iziiiir  '-ii  tirr  « Itrii  «hf 

lilv.  j4  •t«r\  linn  J  a*«iM.i  ht :  jr  in!   ht  r  (•>  «pi'k**,  {;i.tii4ii1  x},v  iiii«>ri,  .mil  »u«prrlrj  ilir 

I  lir,  »a*  «.iiMii  riv.j  .ll  'in-  III  iht  •!rrti4i.|  1,1  iif  i!t-*|wnir  pi.rpi>««'  i.flitr  »"iil. 

1  «J  >n.  jn-1  ra:niii;j,  likr  a  im  hi.tl,  an  ii.fji.l  in        **  I  will  1-'ll«<«i  ai.'l    n'  t  l''^*'   %\.:hl  '-■f  h<  r,** 

hir  arm«.  v.inl  In-.  iiif-iit.illy  ;  **hi.t  t'ir-i  I  will  f-mlriTour 

'•'Hji*  !•  iTi  f  y  *tnn«!»  .**  *.iiil  a  Mr.  Orwrll  in  draw  In  r  iiil-i  tSr  r«  !it  f  ol'r'>nvfr»ai|i'n.*' 
l.t  hi; i: «•!?'.  a«  \  J  t'.^.l  «t-<p(*« ,!  a  j-'init  lii4  <!  •<  r;         Aijiih.i  h.id  ri-«'.iiiit«i  ti<  r  w  .i!k,  jiri  vxtrrKlr^ 

jrid    lii«  viii'*'«  r":ipti  fi.iiK-r-    f-\;irtikvil  i->]'jal  it  inlti  thf  par!  t:r.  Vihir»-  ihr  l«  a  yl  *iii<king 

•urpri*<-  wiiS  t*::it  ■  f  hrt  iii:«>S.in.t.  in  l!tr  rr^p*.  aifi   i.tu  tift  nl.  r.ttrjrti-il   }i,t  im. 

It  wa»  .1  *irii.»:it  »\ti.inij  u,  !?■•  fir*t  \rifk  ff  runM-iiu^li,  .".ihI  »h»'  rti"'-Mi-c!i-iJ  ihji  ^hr  ha4 

Jnlf.  iin!i:i>ni*>i  *-i*-n  ^'V  ir**  «.»i»tr  ih«n  Ml!-  n  >l  •  al«-n  I<»h]  f-'r  ('..lyn.    Mr^.  Or«r!)  f4>«rrT^ 

inu,  f  r   thai  •fliiitrf!  «i:}i  i!t  ••v«nii.'j  ri\«*;  t'..  ta^f  r  IikA  *ht  r:iHi  rn  t)i«- »•  !)-li!U«i  tah!r, 

ami  niJMT  ••!' l^«•lnhaS|Unt4  ■  t'C  Tk*;  i:r-*>tr*t  i  uii-i  mi(N  ifn-jl  liuriiilitT. — I'  r  «hr  ^av  thalAfv 

•>infKi  :it  i:i*  ir  i!  ••  r4  1"  f  f.j  <y  ifM  ^riii  i!  lUM^  n.  t*is,  a*    ^lif    afi*  ru  .irii«    tipi#»*r.i     ii,    «■■ 

'Vh»  i<*  r  "f  ^!r.  Oni»il,'«  •.:,■••  vii^  ifr\  nt.ir  *•  •"nitJifniT," -^.i^k'd    !i»  r  t-*  l.ik*    a  rrp  of 

iti  It  ■  r  111*  p\''.  iiir,  »  K|r  S   !!•  •  •♦•■'-i  r.p.  n.  itpi  u.irin   t*  j,  I  •  riii.nltf.ir:   :\.»    r- !•!.  •hi'Old    brf 

hr  an  i  }  ',*■  »  !'"•   V  .  :•■  .!'ii  knij  !■  •,  ni.'"  « •  ifii;  w  1 1  rl'.'.ht  *  ii.iif  *  \;».  hi  i'.  r«  r  !■■  i: ;  and  Alfa- 

lh»- rjrr: : J"  ■..::!  {••    ■  !•    ;    »*;   wSi,   \'ji!*i-«,  ih.i,  K  ;  in  ■  iil>  i{   pri^if  \  i«  liiinj  ti-  ht  f  ••  ii*»  •■/ 

*  i?"^**:  T^'^M.nj  .1  fi;!i  t  i-i-  n*rii  i:t  !  >.  k   ini-i  f.liL'iif  aii'l  ii«.nj»i  r.  i;a*«   a  r»  1:1  .i«mM;  ind 

fi-  ■•?.■;■.•!  •    ii;-.  :«IUfrt   •  r  i,  f -r  *.!!•  Iv.  in  a  ii.i  i.i*  iil  i:j  ri- -•  •  mi*  "-j!*  i^  at  llif  hi:rnl'> 

Tfitrt    u --   %  •■.•i''.\.:"ij  ;ii   },.  :   !  -  L.  '.r-r  i?-t»«.  h  ..in*  ■  t"  Mr.  a::. I  M:-.  <»:■*•  1!. 
it  r  air,  »  :  I'-'j  it-  •>ii  I'v  i';i;ii  !;.  •!  Mr.  I  »•*•  I        ••  \\  •  'I ;   I  .iin   li  jr   *. .!  1  -r  "  •   li*i  t»T.'  *** 

t  »  *!Jt  I'-ni  h.- *•".:  Mid    ;ii'  nrS  K:;  .^r  *  .«n  "ill    \j.i:ti.i  !  •  ht  r»i  M  ;  a»'l   »*i«   ri.:i..  tliiu'.i 

rnpu!**- e  ;  :.4    \  •!?■  1  ,*   !■  ■!    \.:%  u  is   •     1  '!   w  *•• /.ir.  t »  i*k  ri«r  w.n  r-  \N  •  ••T:mf.»!«  r«*«M 'gp. 
hi«  •  ii!n;>'> .     I'    i*- ,  .iTt»-»  r.  i^ 'h  r -I  :ir.   •  :  t-«        ••  Ti.  \\  •••t:iiin*!»  ?•' n-'j*  '"*»:'*  Mr.  I  •:»•!!, 

linj«rd-    I'l*"   ;•  j;?. -H  t(   \-\r    pi««.t  r j»  r«.  irj.i  ]••«  killer  ;:!  S  r  *••.!■:!  t»i  \  ;  "I:   \*  j'l-:  •  i^M 

hvr  >»  at*.'  r  »•  i:r  ■%%  ;  « f  i  #■  \hr  ir.-rt- .■••!  .;  r.t.n  ■  '• '  •  k.  •ni   ■'.  vi  1"  •  ■  n  !■<   .:.  rk  ;  m  r  .it  ran  a 

ii..'ii»-    j''i    w  *   ■   M  t  :i     I   ■'.;•■  1  i '•  tj    M  itrt    ..•!.-  1  'iiii/  !  ii' v  !iki   ^  <   •,  *  •  rV-«  :■•  li  !■•■«  H  !th  ar;  ir>- 

tir*  ila«,  •*»k    »hi  I:»-r    in    •  ::,•    f'iiri"\    ■'  ■  r-  tut.  ■!  ■  at  »'w>"-h  .1  y  w*   .1  :•.  •  ij'.t   h"i-r '" 
«j^.      IIlI    \jit'i«   rt  iii.ii:.t>t   in   I't   Mt:,  i:r>        **  I   .trn   L'liii  ■' t  -  iii<  •  *.  a  ?'!•  r  d   th«*r«-«'*   «aid 

«  'n*ri'"  *  t*.  11  It  run* -1  .   a;  '.»'••:  :iij    '  un*.  .\.*i!' ;i,  *sj'iir.i»  •*■  • :  U. 

r-.-ml^yt  ijr.k  i«r,  i.jti  th.-t  .1   Mr.  *»:-        ••  I;.-^  ■ -J  •"*-.: :  M-*.  ti-w.     .     "  \\  •  I?.  Mr . 

w»'.|.  H'».!',    I  *:ii   *    ••■.  '.iril  -r»   ^  -u  *.i!»   *■•   tar,  if 

"I'rty.  vsj^irn.  p-r:**!  in."   ».■.  i   Jr.  m  an  \  ■•:  w  1  !  .il''«»  lirii.*' 
.T.-»*.!      !    k  •.■r**^.   an    ar-i  n!    m.vS    kir..ft  •         "  N  >.   tn:i  I  •jii,"   rr;    i»^i    \;ri!rjj.  Kaujhli!?, 

t' .1?.  1:  w-t*  w    ;!*  T  ■  *ii .  ^\  ri-^-t  i.;!i- \;m  •iT'T*^]  ••  I  •'«j1'  ;;    «:.'••'." 

a.*fi"i"   r  ;••  1:  f  •••*••%  rii? :,  if. !  1    u  w  i  .  Ji.  Mr*.  t»'i»t  =!  »  i«  ■•»  ^  *.  ..r  '  r «  jj-.i  h- '  ;  «•- 

«!•:  :h* -u^'..  r!ii' I-;.  "  .*  n  *  .••iii*-*iii '1,  *    5   ^l*    0'»t      «■  •    "»  rr- 

••   \t.  pniT   :  ■  ■^     ,.•  s-1.  ^r  i  *.!■*■  n  n  'ill  iJ'i  {'i*.!.    *•  \  ■  1-   »?■  1  i    ,»     »!    rw.     rw;'..'-    n  ••.    >• 

ra  n  ;•  ■  t'"."  •  r  :  ■..-  •  .     >    1   Lin  :  i»  iN  .   .1!  •!  \  ■ .  :  '••a—,  ri-'jiii,  '  ■  :  1.   :   '.jI    \     ■  *•  iw  hsi! 

\  jif  ».  :■     i;^'i  •^•■  *--V'  f  '\  »ri«  ■*  w  Vi  •*.•   »fi  i  I  fi*  tr!i   rr.f  .1!    h^  ?•-.  *      :•:!.-!  ■'••.-^n  !  I'-  til 

»..»■■  fn;.ri    iii!^    11..  ,r    •■  ...*!.  ji;  !   ii.T'rJ  '   Hi  n    t.'nn;"   «!.'•.;•••*•  u^.r.:    \j-i!^i  wrti 

t.*i'  •*    J"  »"fii^  Jifi-.id  .■'ivi  h-.!!»-r.  r  •■  ■:*■:••:**'■  r'S'^n* 

"lltf.  '.•  1 -K\:-.  m"i":./'  4»: '  M'.  Orwrll  ;  inJ    :Tr-».i  ••:  *  «nir  ♦■  '  :  :r»-t,  :    ?#n.:-;   ir^! 
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gratify  the  ravenous  appetite  with  which  she 
devoared  whatever  was  set  before  her. 

**  Vou  are  very  kind/'  said  Agatha,  **  and 
this  is  so  welcome  to  me  !     1  had  not  tasted 

I  food  for  hoora— oOf  not  for  days.** 

I     **No!  Thentobe  sureyouarenota  fMirs^r* 

I  obserred  Mra.  Orwell. 

**  I  woM  a  nurse,**  said  Agatha ;  **  but  all  is 
dry  bere  now,**  patting  her  hand  on  her  bosom. 
Mr.  Orwell  left  the  room. 
**  No  wonder  ;^f  too  starve  yourself,  you 

;  msl  starve  your  child.** 

I     Afatha  started.    *«  True— most  true,**  she 

,  replied ,  **  but  if ^**    (^*  If  I  have  no  money 

I  to  buy  food***  she  meant  to  say.^ 

**  If  you  were  to  eat  and  dnnk,  the  poor  lit^ 
tletfaini;  miffht  still  live  and  do  well,**  resumed 
Mrs.  Orwell*  who  in  her  xeal  in  the  cause  of 
BMlemity^  loNrgot  her  fear  of  Agatha ;  ^  and  I 
wonder  you  can  answer  it  to  your  conscience, 
Ml  to  do  all  you  can  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 
let  M  tee  what  /  can  do.** 

Issnediately,  and  while  Agatha,  now  alive 
saly  to  the  idea  of  relieving  her  famished  in- 
feac«  tat  gwng  in  wild  but  still  expectation. 
Mis.  Orwell  ordered  some  milk  to  be  warmed, 
■Sid  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  artificial  means, 
ikaovB  to  b^  who  had  been  herself  a  mother, 
1 4s  eibaitsted  in&nt  sucked  nourishment 
jfagsrly  and  copiously  while  she  lay  on  Mrs. 
^Orweira  lap;  — and  Agatha,  encooraced  by 
I  Via.  Orwell  to  expect  with  certainty  the  res- 
.tHarisB  0^  her  babe,  uttered  a  wild  hysteric 


of  joT,  and  sank  back,  laugliing  and 

I     III!  eooTulsed,  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Orwell, 

,  whs  at  that  moment  returned. 

,  **Mvdear,**  said  Mr.  Orwell,  while  his  wife 
vai  stainistering  remedies  to  her  interestincr 

'dMfe,  **I  trust  we  have  not  saved  the  child 

«ly  r*    And  at  he  gaxed  on  Agatha,  tears  in 

.  wek  succession  rolted  down  his  cheek.  **  My 

war,**  rsaamed  he,  **  I  see  a  likeness ;  don*t 

**Ysa,**  replied  Mrs.  Orwell,  with  a  deep 
|tt|b;  **  especially  now  that  her  eyes  are 
iCwal,  and  she  looka  so  like  death.    Our  poor 

!(UM,wben  dying **    Here  emotion  broke 

I  wT  Hf  speech. 

!    **I  wish  she  was  not  a  lady,**  said  the  old 

I  Ma;  **else  for  the  child  and  grandchild  we 

^  just  lost,  it  should  seem  that  Providence 

W  4as  sent  us  this  distncled  atranger  and 

kv  poor  babe.** 

At  length  Agatha  completely  recovered  her 
MHss  and  her  powera,  and  found  her  head 
*Miaf  on  the  compassionate  bosom  of  Mr. 
Orvsfl,  who  if  she  had  been  a  neighbour*s 
jckiU,  would  have  pressed  the  poor  forlorn  one 
'  li  his  henrtv  snd  bidden  her  be  comforted.    Rut 
Me.  Orweirs  feelings  towards  Agatha,  were 
'    ~  by  the  cold  and  haughty  dignity  of 
vhich  not  even  affliction  could  sub- 
and  befeie  she  eould  herself  proudly 
w  fnMn  his  supporting  arm,  he  had  re- 
Imt  to  the  care  of  his  wife. 


( 


Strange,  mixed,  and  almost  insupportable, 
sensations  returned  with  her  senses  to  the 
heart  of  Agatha ;  and  pride  yet  onsubdoedy— 
for  I  believe  the  proud  are  rendered  prouder 
still  by  adversity, — urged  her  to  leave  these 
kind  but  lowly  strangers,  who  had  stopped  her 
on  her  way  to  the  peace  and  independence  of 
death. — **uut  must  she  die?  Could  she  not 
live  and  her  poor  infant  too?**  And  the  mo- 
ment she  had  once  borne  to  ask  herself  the 
question,  the  reign  of  despair  was  beginning 
to  cease,  and  that  of  hope  to  retom. 

«'It  still  rains,*'  said  Mr.  Orwell,  «'and  is 
now  nearly  dark;  your  friend,  madam,  at 
Westminster-bridge  cannot  expect  you  now ! 
Allow  me  to  see  you  to  your  own  house.*' 

Agatha  started,  shuddered,  and  hid  her  fee^ 
in  her  hands. 

**  Madam,  I  w^ait  your  commands,"  said 
Mr.  Orwell,  taking  his  hat  down  from  the 
peg ;  ^  Shall  I  call  a  coach,  and  see  you 
home  !*' 

'*  I  have  no  home !"  exclaimed  A^tha 
wildly.  "  Nor,  when  I  leave  this  hospitable 
shelter,  know  I  where  to  seek  another,  ex- 
cept—" 

Here  she  remained  choked  by  violent  emo- 
tions; while  Mr.  Orwell,  replacing  his  hat, 
eagerly  locked  the  street  door  of  his  shop, 
ordered  the  shutters  to  be  closed,  and  drawing 
a  chair  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Agatha. 

**  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  **  excuse 
my  freedom ;  but  my  home  is  yours  for  this 
night  at  least ;  and  were  you  not  so  much  our 
superior,  it  should  be  yours  as  long  as  we 
lived,  as  I  am  sure  guilt  has  had  no  share  in 
your  evident  distress." 

** Bless  you!  bless  you  for  that!"  said 
Agatha.  **You,  you  do  me  justice;  you 
a  stranger,  while  the — '* 

"  Allow  me,**  said  Mr.  Orwell,  "to  tell  yoa 
something  of  the  man  who  thus  presumes. 
Perhaps  it  is  merely  the  suggestions  of  my 
own  conceit ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  you 
must  have  considered  my  language  as  supe- 
rior to  my  sitoation  in  life.** 

Agatha  only  bowed ;  for  she  had  not  thought 
on  the  subject;  and  Mr.  Orwell  continued 
thus:— 

"  I  have  known  better  days,  and  having  been 
heir  to  great  wealth,  received  a  suitable  edu- 
cation. But  unfortunate  speculations  ruined 
mj  father,  and  I  was  glad  at  last  to  settle  in 
this  little  shop,  where  in  the  boeom  of  my  fa- 
mily I  became  obscurely  indeed  but  thorough- 
ly happy ;  and  I  blessed  the  present  goodness, 
without  ever  repining  at  the  past  severe  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  I  had  not,  however, 
fet  suflfered  my  appointed  share  of  affliction, 
had  an  only  daughter; — she  married,  had  a 
child,  and  came  to  die  in  our  armi , — she  did 
do  so ;  but  still  we  were  resigned ;  despair 
waa  never  in  our  hearts  nor  its  expressions  on 
our  lips;  but  we  suffered,  suffered  deeply, and 
we  still  suffer-     ** 


f» 
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TEMPER. 


Here  he  hid  his  face,  and  wept ;  and  A^- 
tha,  though  at  first  felt  inclined  to  resent  being 
thus  preached  to,  conscious  of  the  obligations 
she  owed  him,  sat  and  listened  with  evident 
attention  and  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Orwell,  meanwhile,  was  still  nursing 
the  sleeping  babe  of  Agatha,  and  weeping  as 
she  did  so ;  while  her  husband  went  on. 


«i 


My  dear  young  lady,  you  resemble  our 
poor  child,  and " 

**  Ay,  you  do  indeed,"  cried  Mrs.  Orwell 
with  a  violent  burst  of  sorrow ;  **  and  when 
you  lay  just  now  looking  so  like  death,  I 
could  not  help  kissing  your  pale  lips,  and 
fancying  you  my  poor  Mary.  Oh  !  that  you 
were  not,  as  I  see  you  are,  a  lady,  though 
now  so  sad  and  friendless ;  for  then  I  could 
throw  myself  on  your  neck,  and  call  you  my 
lost  daughter,  my  dear — dear  Mary !" 

Agatha*8  heart  could  not  stand  this  appeal 
to  its  best  feelings;  every  emotion  of  pride 
was  annihilated ;  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  for  many  days, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Orwell, 
and  exclaimed,  '*Do  call  roe  your  child,  your 
Mary,  if  it  will  relieve  your  poor  heart !"  And 
when  composure  was  a  little  restored,  Agatha, 
whose  oppressed  head  and  bosom  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  crying,  blessed  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  for  having  saved  her 
child  and  her  also  from  destruction. 

*'  Well,  but  you  will  stay  here  till  you  can 
do  something  better  V  said  Mrs.  Orwell. 

'*  You  shall  have  a  room  to  yourself,"  said 
her  husband ;  '*  and  you  shall  pay  me  what 
you  will,  either  little  or  much." 

*'  I  have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  !"  cried 
Ag:itha. 

'*  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Orwell ; 
"for  then  you  may  be  pleased  to  stay  with 
us." 

"  1  fear  no/,"  observed  Mr.  Orwell ;  while 
A^tha  gratefully  and  gracefully  pressed  his 
wife*8  hand  to  her  quivering  lip.  But  a  sud- 
den thought  struck  across  her  brain  ;  —  she 
jumped  up,  she  ran  into  the  shop,  examined 
the  contents  of  the  shop  windows;  and  re- 
turning with  a  countenance  radiant  with  re- 
newed hope  and  joy,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  audibly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having 
allowed  her  to  be  snatched  from  irremediable 
perdition. 

Her  new  friends  listened  and  beheld  her 
with  considerable  alarm,  and  feared  her  frenzy 
had  only  taken  a  new  turn.  But  they  were 
relieved  when  Agatha,  as  soon  as  tears — tears 
of  joy — would  allow  her  to  speak,  told  them 
she  had  discovered  that  they  sold  prints,  pat- 
terns, water-coloured  drawings,  ana  paintings 
of  flowers. 

**  To  be  sure  we  do,"  said  Mrs.  Orwell ; 
"  but  what  then,  my  dear  younff  lady  1" 

"  Why  then  you  can  employ  me,  and  1 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  myself  and  child  by 
the  exertion  of  those  talents  which  to  the  rich 


heiress  were  only  the  source  of  most  perni- 
cious vanity." 

'*  And  you  are  a  ?ood  artist  then,  are  yovl** 
said  Mr.  Orwell  doubtingly;  for  he  knew 
something  of  art,  and  of  what  lady  artists  loo 
ofVen  are. 

**  You  shall  see  what  I  can  do,'*  said  Aga- 
tha ;  and  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  miniature 
of  her  mother. 

*•  Excellent !"  said  Orwell.  "  A  copy,  I 
presume  !" 

'*  No !  an  original  f  but  that  is  not  all ;  give  j 
me  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  let  me  sketeh  tint ' 
dear  gjoup." 

He  gave  them  to  her ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  designed  with  great  skill  and  accuracy, 
Mrs.  Orwell  and  her  child  upon  her  lap. 

'*  Admirable !"  said  the  delighted  and  con- 
vinced old  man.    "  It  is  not  so  handsome  as 
my  old  woman,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  a  very! 
pretty  sketch.    Why,  madam,  you  may  makej 
my  fortune  and  your  own  too.    And  wnat  else 
can  you  do  V 

**  I  can  paint  much  better  than  those  onin- 
tural,  stiff,  ill-coloured  groups  of  flowers  for 
patterns  are  painted.  In  short,  I  am  some- 
what skilled  in  every  branch  of  yoar  trade, 
and  you  will  save  me  from  distraction  and 
death  by  promising  to  employ  me  to  the  veiy 
utmost." 

Words  cannot  express  the  joy  of  the  bene- 
volent and  affectionate  old  couple,  as  Agatha 
spoke  thus. 

••  Then  you  will  stay  with  us  now  1"  said 
Mrs.  Orwell. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  "now  yon  can 
do  so  without  incurring  pecuniary  obligation ; 
— for  1  see,  young  lady,  that  yon  have  your 
full  share  of  the  pride  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
have  not  yet  been  afflicted  long  enough  lo  be ; 
humble.  However,  who  you  are,  and  vckai 
you  are,  you  will  tell  us  when  you  ehooieJ^ 

"  All  I  can  tell  you,  I  will  tell  you  Hon?," 
returned  Agatha.  "I  am  a  deserted  wife^  and 
a  discarded  daughter;  but  I  am  innocent;  and 
now  that  I  have  a  prospect  of  being  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  I  may  one  day  live  to  tri- 
umph over  my  enemies.  Perhaps  some  time 
or  other  I  may  tell  you  more;  —  but  now  1 
wish  to  suspend  the  operation  of  painful 
ima^s  on  my  mind.  O  ye  kind,  generoos. 
Christian  beings,  who,  though  I  was  a  stran- 
prer,  took  nie  in,  and  cherish^  me ! — may  voa 
in  your  last  moments  be  soothed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  you  were  the  means  of  saving  from 
destruction,  from  s^y-destruction,  a  wretched, 
injured,  but  ririumis  fellow-creature!" 

"  Hush !  hush !  donU  speak  so  loud,"  said 
Mrs.  Orwell,  smiling  through  her  teaiv; 
"you  '11  wake  the  dear  babe.  Well,  I  Ml  put 
it  to  bed,  for  the  bed  is  ready  for  you,  my  dear 
—  madam,  I  mean."  And  Agatha,  affection- 
ately pressing  Mrs.  OrwelKs  hand,  followed 
her  to  her  apartment.  It  was  a  clean  and  qniet 
though  not  a  spacious  chamber,  and  Agmthti 


,  vitli  ■  Tf liPTed  and  ^icrul  heart,  retired  to 
ihr  pTMpcci  of  rrat which  it  ifforded  her;  and 
haiiof  Bgaio  fed  her  eTidentlj  recoTcring  in- 
fant. f>l>e  noon  sank  into  wpote  by  its  side. 

Id  the  inoniin(r<  Agalha,  wondering,  hum- 1 
bM,  nd,  tet  no  longer  despairing,  awoke  to  i 
mutflei  and  OTerpoweiing  sensations ;  amidst ! 
vbieb.  graiitade  to  her  Maker  for  prrservation 
■rom  a  sinful  death,  was  the  predominanl  feel- 
ing; ; — and  happy  n'onid  it  have  been  for  her, 
bM  IMI  the  sentiment  of  grateful  adoration  to 
God  be«n  ncarl  v  paralleled  by  one  ofvindicliTe 
retMitment  tou-ards  a  lellow-creatiire,  and  that 
frllow-creatate  (he  mother  who  had  given  hei 
being.  But  tempeb,  the  bane  of  Afratha's  eX' 
LftcBce,  and  the  ruler  of  her  conduct,  towered 
in  all  iia  stren^h  by  the  side  of  her  religious 
'oDf^ons,  and  rendered  Tain  tlie  resources 
against  (he  eviU  of  her  situation,  lo  which  a 
penon  uninfluenced  by  Itmper  would  gladly 
UTe  had  FFiTOUiBr.  True  it  was  that  ber  hus- 
baad  had  deried  her  to  be  hi«  wife,  and  de- 
stroyed, as  she  could  not  doubt,  one  eridence 
of  bis  mams^  with  her;  —  but  did  it  follow 
thnttbcTcwas  no  other  nmaining,  which  legal 
Means  might  not  enable  her  to  procure !  True 
it  «•*,  thai  her  molhflr  had  renounced  her,  and 
dMhjMl  h«T  belief  that  the  was  only  tlie  mis- 
tnu  of  DaoTets.  But  she  had  powerful 
ihoogh  not  neal  relations  in  London ;  and  it  j 
was  most  likely  that  the  tale  she  had  to  tell 
tbvB,  (hoagh  they  might  at  firai  ditbelieve  it, 
woald  at  last  &M  its  way  to  their  hearts,  and 
AioHgh  them,  to  her  mother'^,  by  the  irresisti- 
ble and  oiDolpolent  power  of  truth. 

Bnl  Agatha  deriTed  a  sad  and  sullen  joy,  a 
■■li|[«int  coDiriousnesi  of  future  revecge, 
fav  ibe  idea  that  one  lime  or  other,  when  no 
■■•cooM  know  end  no  one  disclose  the  fate 
rfher  lost  daughter,  the  mother  who  had  dared 
b  BMBK*  the  littue  of  that  daughter,  and  to 
A^H  her  in  consequence  of  that  luapicion, 
noret  her  lo«t  child,  would  wish  she 
mitn  hasty  to  condemn  her,  and  feel 
rmets.  the  agony  of  a  fault,  for 
no  longer  in  her  power  to  make 
1,  It  was  perhaps  an  angry  feel- 
thiji,  thai,  adding  force  to  the  other 
nism,  prompted  her  to  the  resolu- 
luiuing  violence  on  her  and  her  in- 
—  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  sui- 
te** been  often,  lerjr  often,  occasioned 
lindtclire  wish  of  planting  an 
im  in  the  breast  of  the  patent, 

, mistiesB,  the  wife,  or  the  hu»- 

wbOM  conduct  has  in  iba  opinion  of  the 

~     r,  the  slave  of  an  ill-goTemed 

'   '      terriblo  craTing*  of  a  vi- 

Sur«  is  it,  that  Temper, — 

bnt  busy  subterranean  fires  in 

>i  a  Toleano,  is  alnayi  at  work 

baa  once  gained  an  existence,  and  ia 

tkiealening  to  eiplode.  and  scatter 

1^  iMolation  atound  iL     Parents,  be- 
yoaomit  to  check  the  Gut  eridencMi 


of  its  empire  in  your  children;  and  Irtmble 
lest  the  powerless  hand  wblch  is  onl^  lilted  in 
childish  anger  a^lnst  you,  should,  if  ita  im- 
— ■ent  fury  remains  uncorrected,  in  future  Ufs 
armed  with  more  destrueiive  fury  against 
that  of  a   felloWH 


•'  No, 


gatb 


1  will  eoi»- 

most  complete.  Not  even  the  good  and  gener- 
ous beings  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  and  its  con- 
tinuance, shall  be  informed  of  Ihcni ;  but  sus- 
tained by  the  proud  eonfciousness  of  my  own 
desert,  1  will  be  all-sufficieDt  to  myself  and  lo 
my  child;  and  the  injured  helrese of  ihousands 
shall  derive  mora  honourable  pride  from  the 
exertions  of  her  talents  in  honest  industry, 
than  she  ever  felt  aa  the  idol  of  an  ioieieited 


nforlunatelj,  the   persevering  obati- 
W  her  to  adhere  rigidly  to 


And, 
nacy  of  Agslhi 

the  determination  which  Temper  led  her  to 
form.  Had  she  not  done  bo, — had  she  opened 
her  heart,  and  told  the  tale  of  her  injuiiea  to 
the  benevolent  Mr.  Orwell, — it  ia  poasibi* 
that  his  representations  might  have  induced 
such  a  line  of  conduct  as  would  have  been  the 
means  of  restoring  her  to  her  mother,  and 
might  havo  enabled  her  to  establish  her  msr- 
riagB  beyond  dispute ;  for  Mr.  Orwell  would 
have  advised  her  to  have  immediate  revourae 
to  legal  advice,  and  would  gladly  have  afforded 
her  tha  means  of  doing  so. 

But  her  resolution  was  taken,  and  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  suppose  that  from  her  re- 
solves there  could  ever  be  any  appeal. 

At  an  early  hour  Agatha,  who  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  real  gentlewoman  wiihed  lo  conform 
lo  the  hours  of  her  boats,  took  her  seal  at  the 
b  leak  fa  et  table,  and  with  a  quivering  lip  be- 
held her  child  received  into  the  arms  of  Mrs. 
Orwell,  while  her  husband  took  her  seat  and 
occupation  at  the  board.  .Still,  apiie  of  the 
even  parental  kindness  of  these  excellent  peo- 
ple, Agatha  frit  that  ahe  was  not  in  her  place ; 
and  notwi  thai  and  ing  her  efToria  to  be  affable, 
ahe  was  at  last  only  graciously  condescending. 

"  Von  are  not  so  like  our  poor  Mary  to- 
day," said  Mrs.  Orwell,  alteniively  regarding 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Orwell ;  "our  Mary  waa 
not  a  lady,  and  therefore,  had  not  the  look  or 
air  of  one;  nor  had  ahe  this  lady's  beauty." 

"  Our  Mary  was  very  pretty,  my  dear,  in-  ^ 
lerrupted  Mra. Orwell,  "and  looked  ao  good: 
and  sweet-tempered !"  I 

■'  She  was  certainly  quite  perfect  in  her  pa- 
rente'  eyes,"  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  the  big  dropa  | 
swelling  in  his  eyes ; — "  but  she  is  gone — and 
it  is  a  comfort  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for, . 
that  we  were  allowed  to  administer  to  her 
wants  during  her  last  illness  : — 
'  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  reEiea.' " 
added  he,  willing  perhaps  to  show  oE  hi*  lit- 


TKMPKU.  ) 

lli>  r«-at!iii){  to  AgatliA.  Hut  h^  hoa  inttrrtipl-  iiiiliariiy  Hhe  iiii^ht,  ImUTVir  rrlnrtJiiil^.  he 
V(l  hy  hi-r  HUriinu  ^"*>"  ^><'f  rli.iir,  ami  pniMiiir  :it  liiiiis  f«»n*«-il  l<i  p-imI.  For  it  \n  ri'ii  |<rii{r 
Willi  ili*tb'iii|M-rt'd  UauU'  \hv  lurruM  iSour  ul'tlii'  .ilmif,  but  a  M-nm*  of  hintsH,  llut  inalkt-^  |H'r* 
room.  I  •i'liiH  prrlrr  living  wiiti  tlii-ir  i-ijuaU  to  «i^«u(*i^ 

**  Kkrellrni  proplf  !**  ii.iiil  ftlii*  al  Iniiftti,  ;  lion  with  tlirir  iiiltri'irN. 
Ukiiikj:  d  )iiiii(i  «<f  i-.icli,  ainl  }irf«i!«ini;  iIm'Iii  .if-  It  in  tlin  want  iil'i'i|iial  I'Hiiration  tlialiii.ikr« 
fif'tionaifl)  ;  — "  yiii  f(-«*l  an  |iari'nf<«  hhoutil  .  the  ^rat  ditr«'n*nrp  lu'twirn  man  lanH  man; 
I'ifl  ; — iiiiii  uiiiiltl  1  |i:iil  hrrn  in  nsility  yuur  ',  ami  tin*  liar  that  iiivi(h-««  iht*  vul^^ar  rnin  from 
Mary!  lor  ihrn  1  shoulil  havr  hn-athrtl  my  the  i;i-ntli*nian  in  imt  a  ii»ltry  Nrnvrof  tuix  n.if 
laHt  on  it  liiiHuui  which  IovliI  iiiv.  •— Dut  birihi  hut  a  fi-i-lini;  ol*  diiri*Ti-nrf,  a  mnacioa*- 
now* !**  ^  nvsH  nf  ilitTrri*nl  hahits,  way^  of  ihinkinj;,  ami 

Wvtv  her  vfiiri'  fiiliil  hrr,  ami  nhi*  hurni  into    nianiii-r<i — tin'  rrsiill  ofnppiiiiitf  »itiiaiion«. 
trarn.     Ami  a^  n1ii<  vi*-w'itl  hi'r  Kf>rt«*iii*«l  t yc,  I      **  No,  no  —  I  rannnt,  intuit  ni>l  utav  hrrr/* 
hfr  Linciii*!  air.  poor  Mrs.  Orwi*ll  agaiu  rcru^-    ^.liil  A{;atha  to  hrmrlf; — **  hrniilra,  I  lonfc  fr-r 
niiw^il  h«'r  Idiit  Mary.  iho  rounlry,  nml  Noinr  wiM  m ipirMtirrJ  plarr 

*■  liiri   ritinr.'*    Maid   Agatha   with   a    mori*    whi-rfniy  iiitantmay  ilt'rivfhfalih  and  htrfn|*th 
rhiTrtiil    r'liiiiti  iMi.i-r,  u<«    ii«ion    at    hri'akf.iHi    I'miii  tliu  mountain  hri  I'l**,  and  1  may  rftcape 
wrat  »\m  **  li-i  UH  to  h II oil ■,•••••• — I  \on\i  tu  h«>  ^  all  i  hanrr  ofbi-in^  known.** 

pariiinir  fii'ini'v  :  pPTui^  nie  Hfinit' fliiwcru,  and  Hut  in  urd«'r  to  r(*arh  *Mhia  mnnntain 
I  Will  paint  a  ^r mp  iinnii'iiiatfly'**  And  in  a  hrrczi',**  it  would  ht*  m'r«'»Nary  fi-r  Agatha  to 
vrry  uliort  tinif  Mr.  drwill  li;id  priM'iirf-d  the  undt  rtakf  a  loni;  ami  fSpt-niivi*  jnurnfy.  and 
bi'ht  llowiTH  ('••if-ni-Kariliji  atTi/rdfd  ;  while-  livr  at  a  nio^t  ineonvfi^iciit  and  rx|M-n«irr  di*- 
.\i;atha  wa^  dili^mily  tuiplnyi-d  in  copying  |  tani*t>  frtun  thf  im-lr>>poli«i.  Iltrdraiiin;««ani! 
thi'Ui.  ;  paiiitinirii  for  aalr  would  in  that  raur  hr  »oiiw> 

.\n  4iMin  a%  thi>  cri'iip  wan  finiHhcil,  it  w'.m  ,  dayii  on  the  road,  and  thf  rarriatfp  tfi  Liindiin, 
I'&hihiti  il  hy  thi- til  li)vhtfd  Mr.  drwi'll  in  th*'  i'(iii<»n|uriitly,  ronniilrrahly  diiiiiniiih  th<'  pri>- 
■hop'WindiiW  ;  anil  to  hii  and  Ai!alha*H  hatis-  fiti  ol*  }ii*r  rinployi'm.  Slir  wan  thfrrfur**  at 
farti'in,  it  M:i<t  miM  a<«  nuch  an  it  was  »tti\,  \i  lai^t  pr(\;iih'd  upon  hy  Mr.  Orwidl  to  rt  «idp  in 
w'a^  hoij^ht  liy  a  irt  ntlnitan  nt'  Homi-  rank  and  a  villa^r  in  Sussex,  Niitrii'initly  hini-Iy,  hlt-ak, 
diMiiif'iioii  III  socii  ty,  and  \iv  hi-Npnkf  I  Ii'vi-ii  hihI  dcNul.iii*,  to  fiaii-fy  th«*  i;lt>i>niy  and  uii««v 
inon*  hy  Ihr  saiiii-  .iMist,  :i4  hr  wanlnl  thiiii  to  rial  ta^^t**  of  Aif.itha;  iiulfirifntly  nrar  ihr  4ra 
di-coraii-  4oiiif  p.irin'ular  room  in  a\iilawhirh  lo  inakr  it  a  hi>allhy  rmidriH'**  in  hrr  opinion 
\\r  had  lat>  Iv  purrhaM-d  ;  proiiii^iii^,  at  the  tor  hi-r  chiM,  and  nrar  i-iioU|;h  tii  tht>  niriiopc»- 
«»nii>  Inn*-,  i-i  riroinini  iid  .Sir.  Orwi'li'a  hhi<p  ',  lis  fi>r  piirpi^oH  of  himini'NN;  whilr  Mr.  Orwrll 
lo  all  hiH  t'ritii'U.  'pli-a*>iil  hiniMdl'  with  ihr  rha  that  ht"  ruuld 

**  1 1  wan  a  kirnl  IVovjiIi-nrr  fur  tni*  as  w*-li  <•!  rasionally  Nti'p  into  a  fktat;i-H*narh.  and  iB 
at  y<ii!,  ina<!aiii.*'  Haul  Mr.  Orwcll,  **  thai  ,  Iwi  Ivr  hriiirn*  linn*  hi*  Ml  ilown  within  a  walk 
hroM^ht  \"'i  t'l  my  h-nsi-."  of  ihr  h-thitaiion  of  AL'*ttha.     lit  «iii|r«.  hi^  lw«- 

*' I  iiu'^t  II  Ml!]  turn  <->ti  •««•,**  tiid  iht*  iir.iii-  m-voh  nrc  wjn  ([ratilinl  hy  hi-ini^  rn.ihlid  from 
fiid  Aifilha,  wImi  Wi'fkttl  with  fiiirh  aitiilmiy,  A^alha*"!  I'hflif  of  ihi-  ahixlr  ht-  hid  nr-im- 
that  III  ii  \f  rv  ^lii'ii  tiiii'-  {[if  luilvf  paiiitiiii!H  im  ihli  i!  to  hf  of  pi  c  uiiiary  M-rvin-.  w  iih  -ut  h«r 
Wf-rt' r  .ii,|,;,  I,,),  .||,,| ,],  ,-;.ir,J  ;|j|„irjtjlc  IfV  {|if  knowIfilL»c  that  In-  w.m  ^o.  ||r  had  hi.'nj 
■aTi«riid  piiri*h.iHt  r.  I  rrHiiiih  fnr  hi-r  in  thf  hon«r  nf  a  dr|N'n<lfn1  rr- 

lly  thi<«  iiiiit>  Mri.Orwtll,  %%!in  wa«  lifrotiu*  lationof  hi<«,  ami  himliiiL;  tln' Wfm.in  1"^  rrv-«y, 
u*id  I"  \j»  ii Li'i  "  ijr.iiid  maiiiM  r.**  .i*  ulii*  rail-  In*  had  diiiri'«l  hi  r  ti-  a^k  of  Ai;ailia  itnlt  turh 
rd  II.  and  m1i>  na'.nr.iliy  t  n-iULfh  wa*»  att.ii-l.rd  a  huiii  l'>r  tin'  aparini«'iil«,  paving  In  r  himMlf 
to  ht  r  hv  a  «•  ii^f  i'\  it.r  hi  ntfii  nhi'  liail  r4iii«  tht*  rral  niit  wliirh  khr  liad  a  riiflit  totliinand. 
fi-rrrti.  wa«  nry  ili  >i]r>'i:s  t>>  U  .irii  whtthrr  !»lif  A:;atha,  whrn  nht*  arrived  at  hrr  im*w  al»iMir, 
nifant  to  ri.ntifiiii'  uiih  Iht m.  r«<|N(-ij|t\  a*i  rrnoht  d  in  M>ilitiiileth«*iiio!it  ri^oroii«,  to  di*Toir 
»hr  hid  i--niri\fd,  hy  ri  in  >iini;  tlo  ir  riM  n  Ih-*!  ht-r  daVN  t't  iiiirfmiiiint;  induHtry,  in  ordrr  to 
|ji  ihi'  li-p '-f  ihi-  h"i.M-,  t'l  iiiiiki-  a '«illiii}r-ri>"m  iiiainl.iiii  liiTM-lf  aiul  rliiid  ;  riuh  avounni;  at 
for  A^.iilii.  liiii  Iht  Liiii  r.  ih>ii:H|li  hi  r  hiart  thr  i>anif  iiiiif  !<•  impart  to  hrr  Iittir  Kmma 
l*'."Wfd  \\ii!i  ijratitkhh-  t'lUariis  t)ii-«i  t  xr*lliiii  th'iHi*  arri»mpli«hini-iit4  ami  rrfint-nirnl*  whirh 
|it"<pli  j<«  l.tr  {-r*  at  rvi  r"".  ri«J.!  imI  pn.-vail  i<n  f>hf  had  lirrHtlf  hii-n  laiioht.  in  frdtr  that  »hr 
htfwlt  f  •  rtiii.iui  .III  inmaii-  ••!  iln  ir  hoii^if-,  n'lr  mi^ht  hi*  ahlf  to  ari|iiii  hrr^lf  with  pri'prit-tf 
lii'h«  i  ■  I  .ii,\  .  •!,•  r  III  l.>n«!>>ii.  SUr  fth,  m  ami  rlctranrr.  whi-n  [an  \i*<itha  h  nl  no  di>iiht 
lhl«  II  «:  ••  :  u  !«•  !y  ft  It,  thai  tli'iu^'h  Mr.  (If-  NJir  Won!<l  hi-,)  nht- «h<>iilil  hf  ralli  d  upon  lo 
Wt  .1  h.i>l  ><••  II  .1  ji  i,l!»  til  in,  and  li.id  ha-1  tht-  i'nit-r;,>r  fri>iii  ohttrurity,  and  iiini't'  in  thai 
tili.i'  iti  -11  •  I  >  I,* ,    n  -Ml  vt  r  his  maiiiit  !■•  mi^lit    «ptii  ri  of  lilr  in  whirh  Iii'T  hirih  had  uri^ina!!? 

havi  1   *t  -■  I J  ti.i-ir  hahili:  tl  pi-li-h  \*\  '  >■]•    <!•  sii;iii  •!  lor  X'*  iiio\r.      I't-r    \i;alha  wa*  turr, 

li«i>ii  Willi  *..!^.ir  »..  I,  t\.;  Mr«.  (Ir\itil  w.i^  -hi-  Hr.irrfly  km-w  why  pi  rli.ipi,  ih.il  hrr  Biiw 
oii!\  .1  tr  r!i  <i:i..iii'>«  \i  Iff  ;  .it.l  %\i%'  Iki.rw  ih.ii  lie  r  W'>ijM  not  alwa)  »  rt-iii.iifi  Hit  \.>i  jMr  ,  and 
ri"i  '  ii'v  !••  r  pri  !■  Si«i  !:•  f  t.iHti-  wiitld  hi>  nf-  ihiii|«h  rt  «ii!«i-d  n**%ir  to  hold  r'tmniuiU'^n  hrr- 
f«n<!«ii  K\  <-  ii«l.iMl  a«^.4Mj|iiiii  with  oiir  hm  m  If  with  hrr  tanlily  ri]riitin>i  pan  nt,  thr 
mui'h  ).•  r  iiiltih.r;  ami  whoic-  anit-ii>>iiati'  ii-  .  lu'Atd  forward  with  an^y  pU'a>uri  to  ihr  Uoic 
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whrn  the  would  become  an  object  of  unavail-   heightened  almost  to  frentj  by  the  following 
ing  regret  to  her  mother,  and  her  daughter  an  ;  circumstance. 

object  of  pride  and  of  tenderness.     In   the  i     There  is  probably  no  heart  so  callous,  no 
m^mnwhile,  her  natural  activity,  both  of  body  .  human  being  so  thoroughly  depraved,  as  not 
mod  of  mind,  being  rendered  still  more  vigo- ;  to  feel  at  some  moment  the  agonizing  pang  of 
fOQ*  by  an  almost  frenzied  sense  of  injury  and  ;  remorse  and  compassion  towards  the  victim  of 
uokindoes*,  she  exerted  her  varied  talents  to  '  its   successful  villany.  —  When  Danvers  re- 
the  Qtmost,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  know-   collected  that  he  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
,  inip  that  she  thereby  increased,  to  a  conside- 1  Agatha  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
rmble  degree,  the  profits  of  her  affectionate  ,  her  marriage  at  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
:  beiw factors ;  though  the?  could  not  oflen  pre-   took  place,  and  that  owing  to  accident  no  copy 
'  vail  oD  themselves  to  sell  a  drawing,  however   of  it  had  been  previously  transmitted  accord- 
gnnd,  that  seemed  taken  from  Agatha  or  her  |  ing  to  the  usual  forms  to  any  other  register,  he  \ 
I  rhiM;   for  'Mf  we  did  not  give,  we  at  least  i  knew  that  he  was  perfectly  secure  from  any  i 
I  saved   their  lives,**  said  Mr.  Orwell ;  **  and   legal  prosecution  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  r 
;  every  memorial  of  their  nersons  is  precious  to   of  the  marriage  having  taken  place,  and  that 
■  mm  from  that  recollection.  his  subsequent  conduct,  in  order  to  make  Mrs. 

But  to  return  to  Mra.Torrington, — who,de-  Torrington  discard  her  daughter  entirely,  had 
]  ceived  by  the  arts  of  Danvers  into  a  belief  of  i  been  a  piece  of  villany  as  needless  as  it  was  { 
'  her  daogfater^s  infieiroy,  gave  way  to  all  the  in-  ;  detestable.  Concluding  also  from  Agatha's 
digmtion  which  a  proud  and  virtuous  woman  |  temper  and  disposition  Uiat  her  mother's  rejeo- 
would  feel  on  such  a  conviction ;  and  while  she  |  tion  of  her  on  the  plea  that  she  was  only  a 
retnmed  to  brood  in  solitude  over  her  shame  |  mistress,  though  she  endeavoured  to  make 
and  her  distress,  to  her  sequestered  seat  in ;  herself  be  received  as  a  wife,  would  in  all 
romberiandfShe  was  surprised  there  by  a  visit  i  probability  drive  his  unhappy  victim  to  the 
from  her  cousin,  the  honourable  Mr.  Castle-  frenzy  of  desperation,  and  involve  his  child 
main,  one  of  her  earliest  friends  and  admirers,  also  in  all  the  misery  incident  to  a  deserted 
bat  whose  suit  she  had  rejected  in  favour  of  orphan, — he  in  a  moment  of  remorse  and  self- 
Mr.  Torrington.  condemnation  wrote  to  Mrs.  Torrington  he- 


Mr.  CasUemain,  faithful  to  his  first  attach- 


fore  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  assure 


ment,  had  never  married  ;  and  hearing  of  the   her  that  he  had  really  led  Agatlia  to  the  altar, 

and  that,  as  she  never  even  suspected  he  had 
a  wife  living,  she  was  consequently  in  inten- 
tion as  pure  and  virtuous  as  when  she  left  her 

expiess  to  her  in  person  his  sympathy  in  her  i  mother's  house;  adding,  that  as  soon  as  she 


in  which  Agatha's  conduct  had  in- 
volved her  mother,  he  hastened  from  the  con- 
tioeat,  where  he  had  long  resided,  in  order  to 


sorrow,  with  a  hope  perhaps  as  yet  scarcely 
'  defined  to  himself,  that  in  her  forlorn  and 
rhildleM  state  Mrs.  Torrington  might  be  in- 
doced  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  and  secure  to 
herself  an  attached  and  affectionate  com- 
panion. Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expect- 
ation*. Mrs.  Torrington,  grateful  for  his  long 
SAil  fiiithful  affection,  and   eager  to  lose  in 


found  she  was  not  his  lawful  wife,  she  had 
fled  from  him  for  ever,  carrying  her  child 
along  with  her;  and  he  ended  by  conjuring 
Mrs.  Torrington  to  give  her  innocent  and  in- 
jured daughter  an  asylum  under  her  roof. 

Though  no  representations  from  a  man  of 
such  confessed  profligacy  as  Danvers  was, 
were  worthy  of  credit,  still  Mrs.  Castlemain 
tie*  the  remembrance  of  those  which  ap-  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe  even 
ftmrtd  dissolved  for  ever,  consented  to  be- 1  his  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Agatha,  a 
eone  hia  wife;  and  the  birth  of  another  daogh-  j  belief  at  the  same  time  precious  though  ago- 
ter  had  in  a  degree  reconciled  her  to  the  loss  .  nizing  to  her  heart ;  ana  wild  with  remorse, 
of  Agatha,  when,  four  years  afler  her  marriage  |  regret,  and  anxiety,  she  \e(i  no  means  untried 
wiih  Mr.  Castlemain,  death  deprived  her  not  I  to  fmd  out  the  retreat  of  the  sufferer,  and  in- 


only  of  a  hosband  whom  she  sincerely  esteem- '  duce  her  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  repentant 

cd«  bat  of  the  child  to  whom  she  looked  for  a  i  mother.     Danvers,  meanwhile,  satisfied  that 

'  renewal  of  all  that  happiness  which  Agatha's   if  Agatha  lived  she  would  be  restored  to  the 

"     '  had  deprived  her  of.    At  first  she  al- ;  favour  of  her  mother,  or  that  his  child  at  least 


tank  ander  the  blow ;  but  as  she  recover- 1  would  receive  from  her  the  protection  of  a  pa- 
ed  ber  powers  of  reflection,  the  idea  that  Aga- 1  rent,  lef\  England  with  a  mind  lightened  of  a 
tha,  thoogh  disgraced  and  distant,  was  vet  considerable  load,  and  felt  himself  less  pain- 
alive,  presented  itself,  and  spoke  peace  to  her '  fully  haunted  than  he  hsd  lately  been  by  the 
woeoded  mind.  ^Afier  all,  she  is  my  child !"  |  image  of  bin  victim.  Of  Mrs.  Tonington's 
•aid  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  herself,  **and  it  was '  second  marriage  he  had  never  heard,  nor  of 
met  10  discard  her  for  a  first  and  only  fault ; !  her  change  of  abode.  The  tetter,  however,  as 
far  who  knows  what  base  arts  were  used  to ,  I  have  stated  above,  reached  her  in  safety,  and 
mMemA  her  !*'  And  from  the  moment  she  had  occasioned  her  repeated  and  long  unavailing 
allowed  herself  to  tliink  and  feel  thus,  she  be- '  endeavours    to    discover  the  retreat  of  her 

constantly  solicitons  to  discover  the  re- 1  daughter. 

of  Agatha.    But  her  solicitude  was  i     But  no  traces  coald  be  found  of  this  long* 
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lost  daughter ;  and  at  last,  despairing  of  any 
other  means,  Mrs.  Castlemain  caused  a  para- 
grraph  or  advertisement,  addressed  to  **  Aga- 
tha,** to  be  inserted  in  every  paper,  desiring 
that  an  answer  should  be  directc^l  to  her  lawyer 
in  London.  But  as  Agatha  never  saw  a  news- 
paper, this  advertisement  would  have  appeared 
m  vain,  had  not  Mr.  Orwell  seen  it,  who  sus- 
pecting that  the  Agatha  so  addressed  was  the 
interesting  object  of  his  benevolence,  sent  the 
newspaper  immediately  down  to  her. 

Agatha,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  endea- 
vourinp  to  make  herself  amends  for  the  loss  of 
other  ties,  by  inspiring  her  child  with  an  ex- 
clusive attachment  to  herself.  **  She  is  all  to 
me,  and  I  will  be  all  to  her  !'*  was  her  con- 
stant exclamation ;  and  when  she  •  fancied 
*' Agatha,'*  as  she  now  called  her,  (since 
*'  Emma,'*  the  name  of  her  mother,  after  whom 
she  had  christened  her,  was  become  odious  to 
her,^  was  old  enough  to  understand  her,  she 
used  to  delight  in  telling  her  the  story  of  her 
cruel  treatment ;  and  she  took  a  sad  and  savage 
pleasure  in  hearing  her  express  hatred  of  her 
grandmother  and  her  father,  because  they  had 
been  so  cruel  to  her  dear  mamma ; — while  the 
lesson  of  deep  resentment  for  a  mother*s  wrongs 
was  daily  inculcated.  But,  though  Agatha 
hated,  or  rather  despised  her  husband,  she  was 
far  from  feeling  sentiments  of  this  nature  in 
reality  towards  her  mother ;  for  her  conscience 
told  her  she  had  violated  her  duty  in  marrying 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  decorum  and  the  express 
will  of  a  parent ;  and  though  she  could  not 
remember  without  indignation  that  her  mother 
had  presumed  to  Question  the  purity  of  her 
conduct,  she  felt  tnat  it  was  but  justice  to 
make  allowance  for  those  violent  and  resentful 
feelings,  which  afler  all  were  the  result  of  her 
own  disobedience. 

Such  was  her  frame  of  mind  when  she  re- 
ceived a  parcel  from  Mr.  Orwell ;  and  the 
address  to  **  Agatha,** — an  address  so  worded 
that  she  could  not  but  immediately  feel  that 
she  was  the  person  addressed, — met  her  eager 
eye,  and  convulsed  her  whole  frame  with  emo- 
tion. 

**  So  then,**  cried  she,  '*  I  am  at  last  forgiven, 
regretted,  and  solicited  to  return  to  the  home 
so  long  denied  me:  —  Be  it  so;  and  when  I 
am  on  my  death-bed  I  too  will  forgive,  and 
be  contented  to  be  forgiven — but  not  before.** 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  angry  resolution,  she 
read  the  welcome  address  of  parental  affection 
over  and  over  again;  and  several  times  she 
caught  herself  calling  her  daughter  by  the  long 
prohibited  name  of  Emma,  the  name  of  her 
mother ;  and  as  she  did  so  the  last  time,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  folded  the  astonished  child 
to  her  bosom  with  emotions  of  a  various  and 
contending  nature.  But  the  name  so  recalled  i 
to  her  memory  and  her  tongue,  was  not  again 
banished  thence. 

**  I  am  Agatha,  not  Emma,  mamma,**  said 
the  liule  girl. 


**  You  are  both,  my  dear,**  replied  her  mo- 
ther, making  an  effort  to  restrain  her  tears; 
^*  and  henceforth  I  shall  call  you  Emma.*' 

Another  and  another  week  elapsed;  the 
advertisement  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  the  paper  sent  down  to  her  every  day ; 
while  the  resolution  of  Agatha,  never  to  let 
her  mother  hear  of  or  from  her  hot  on  her 
death-bed,  grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  she 
began  bitterly  to  repent  of  the  pains  which  she 
had  taken  to  make  her  child  imbibe  an  aver- 
sion to  her  grandmother. 

'*  Let  me  endeavour,'*  said  she  to  herself^ 
**to  eradicate  this  aversion  while  it  it  yet 
time.**  But  she  found  the  task  a  mueh  more 
difficult  one  than  she  at  first  imagined. 

Other  persons  had  helped  to  deepen  the 
feeling  of  dislike  which  she  had  originally 
inculcated.  The  surgeon  of  the  village  had 
several  children,  whh  whom  Emma  was  occa- 
sionally permitted  to  associate,  and  sonj  am 
I  to  add  that  they  were  frequently  saflferers 
from  the  violence  of  her  uncorrected  temper. 
The  conseouence  was,  that  her  little  pisy- 
fellows,  finding  her  grandmother  was  an  object 
of  terror  and  aversion  to  Emma,  used  to  frightan 
her  into  submission  by  threatening  to  send  her 
to  her  grandmamma.  And  AgaUia  found  too 
late,  that  she  had  inspired  her  child  with  i 
sentiment  of  hatred  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
to  feel  or  to  inculcate. 

Shuddering  at  this  conviction,  and  at  her 
own  guilt  in  having  cherished  so  vile  a  fieel- 
ing  in  the  heart  of  her  child,—'*  How  crimi- 
nai  I  have  been  !'*  she  exclaimed  in  the  afr> 
guish  of  her  soul ;  '*  but  let  me  now  make  all 
the  expiation  I  can.** 

**  tAj  dear  child,'*  cried  Agatha,  **  yon  are 
to  forgive  your  enemies,  and  to  love  every- 
body.** 

'*  Yes,**  replied  Emma,  *'  forgive  and  lova 
everybody ; — No,  no, — forgive  and  love  every- 
body but  grandmamma.*' 

Agatha  was  confounded  at  the  tenaeioaa- 
ness  of  Emma*s  memory  and  feelings,  and 
eagerly  answered ; — "  No ; — ^you  must  forgive 
and  love  grandmamma  too ;  for  she  is  a  very 
good  woman.** 

**  No,  no,— she  is  not  a  good  woman ;  die 
is  cruel  to  you,  and  uses  you  ill,  and  bests 
you  !*' 

**  Indeed  she  is  good,  and  you  must  love 
her,  Emma,**  replied  the  distressed  Agatha; 
**  for  she  will  love  you  and  me  verr  dearly, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  live  with  grandmamma 
very  soon.** 

Words  would  fail  to  express  Agatha^s  eon- 
stemation  at  the  violent  expression  of  lage 
and  aversion  which  this  iniormation  exeitsd 
in  her  child;  for  she  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  her  mother  had  long  been  a  bag- 
bear  to  Emma,  through  the  means  of  bar 
play-fellows. — And  wiUi  painful  surprise  she 
heard  the  child,  stamping  wiUi  terror  sad 
passion,  declare  that  she  never,  never  wodd 
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go  nigh  so  wicked,  so  very  wicked  a  wo- 


**  I  deeerfe  this,'*  said  Agatha  mournfully ; — 
**  I  Tiolated  my  duty  both  as  a  child  and  mo- 
ther, when  I  tried  to  pollute  that  innocent 
heart  with  the  anj^ry  and  disturbed  passions  of 
fliiiie.**  Then  melting  into  tears  of  tenderness, 
she  sighed  over  the  injury  which  she  had  done 
Mrs.  CasUemain,  by  steeling  her  child's  heart 
•gafnst  her;  and  the  feelings  of  returning  af- 
fetiofi  towards  her  were  deepened  by  the  con- 
•ciousness. 

The  next  week  the  adTertisement  was  again 
repealed ;  and  Agatha's  heart  was  completely 
ofercome.  **  Mother !  dear  mother !"  she  ex- 
dained,  **  yoa  shall  not  long  sigh  for  me  in 


It  so  happened,  that  on  the  Sunday  fottow- 
iag  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  was  read 
at  church.  Agatha  listened  to  it  with  emo- 
tMos  the  aK>st  overwhelming;  and  when  the 
pfcaeber  came  to  those  woi^s,  **  I  will  arise 
wmd  go  to  my  father,'*— -her  feelings  became 
vacoiilrollable ;  and  Uirowing  herself  on  her 
knraa«ahe  hid  her  ftice  on  the  seat,  and  nearly 
sobbed  aloud. 

Her  emotion  had  not  escaped  the  obsenrant 

eye  of  the  amiable  being  who  was  officiating; 

aM  when  the  senrioe  was  over,  he  followed 

her,  rssoWed  that  he  would  no  longer  permit 

her  to  rrject,  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  his  ad- 

vaoeea  to  acquaintance,  since  he  was  noweon- 

naeed  that  aomething  weighed  heavily  on 

ber  mind :  and  he  believed  that  conversation 

with  him  in  hia  professional  capacity,  if  not 

as  a  friend,  might  be  the  means  of  lightening 

her  sorrows.     But  he  soon  found  that  Agatha 

was  DO  longer  averse  to  form  the  acquaintance 

which  he  soaght.     Her  mind  was  wounded 

by  the  reproaches  of  conscience ;  and  know- 

i  lag  the  character  of  this  truly  pious  man,  she 

j  hoped  that  if  she  unbosomed  nerself  to  him, 

I  be  might  speak  peace  to  her  selA>upbraiding 

lipirit. 

j  Aceordingly  she  requested  an  interview  with 
I  him,  which  he  readily  granted.  She  then  de- 
jtuled  10  him  the  eventfiil  history  of  her  short 
|lifr«aad  of  the  feelings  of  regret,  remorse,  and 
lepentaBt  alTectioii  excited  in  her  by  her  mo- 
ther's adTertisement. 

**  Let  me  advise  you,"  cried  Mr.  Eprerton, 
■ghing  as  he  spoke,  **to  lose  no  time  in 
viiiuig  to  your  mother !    Let  her  feel  no  lon- 
'  m  Ike  agoay  of  *  hope  deferred !'  "    And  as 
I  fee  said  this,  overcome  by  some  painful  recol- 
iKtm,  be  bnished  a  tear  from  his  eye.    Aga- 
tha promised  that  she  would  write  the  next 
•oraiag ;-— and  cheerfully  acceding  to  her  re- 
^acat,  that  bo  woold  give  her  the  benefit  of 
I  hia  BoeteCy  as  oflen  as  he  could,  he  took  his 
departora,  leaving  Agatha  full  of  regret  that 
the  bad  allowed  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
iBcat  wmd  proud  resentment  to  shut  up  her 
j  heart  ao  leaig  against  the  eomforta  of  society 
*md  iba  eoooolatioiia  of  laliffion. 
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But,  alas !  Agatha  had  neglected  to  profit  by 
the  past,  and  the  present,  and  for  her  there 
was  no  future  in  store. 

Whether  the  agitation  which  she  had  experi* 
enced  in  church  was  the  cause  of  illness,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  effect  of  an  illness 
then  impending,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  that  night  she  was  seized  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  low  and  dangerous  fever,  and 
was  soon  pronounced  to  be  past  any  hopes  of 
recovery. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  delirium  she  sent 
for  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  after  having  gone  through 
with  him  the  duties  of  religion,  she  eamesUy 
entreated  him  to  take  her  child  under  his  care, 
till  her  mother,  to  whom  she  waa  about  to  write, 
should  make  known  her  will  concerning  her. 

'*I  will  do  more,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton;— 
'*  I  will  myself  deliver  your  daughter  and  yoor 
letter  into  your  mother's  handa.'" 

'*  What!  undertake  so  long  a  journey  yoor^ 
self!" 

'  '*  Can  I  be  better  employed  ?-— Remember 
that  your  mother  will  need  consolation ;— and 
who  so  likely  to  give  it  to  her  as  the  man  who 
attended  you  in  your  last  moments  1  for  b^ 
lieve  me,"  continued  he,  *'  I  shall  not  leave 
you  till  all  is  over." 

**  May  God  reward  you !"  cried  Agatha, 
grasping  his  hand  fervently  —  *^  O  that  I  had 
known  you  sooner !" — Then,  making  a  violent 
effort,  she  scrawled,  with  a  trembling  band, 
the  following  lines : 

**  I  presumed  to  indulge  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment, and  towards  a  mother  too ;  and  I  am 
punished  for  it!  for  just  as  I  was  going  to 
throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and  accept  your 
protection  for  me  and  my  poor  child,  I  waa 
seized  with  a  mortal  malady ;  and  when  tou 
receive  this,  I  shall  be  no  more.  —  Take  then 
my  last  blessing  and  farewell !  W^ould  I 
could  have  seen  you  before  I  died!— but  I 
have  a  child,— named  Emma,  afWr  you ;  love 
her ; — she  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  pious 
and  generous  being  whose  kindness  has  sooth- 
ed to  roe  the  agonies  of  my  last  moments.  If 
you  and  he  think  it  right,  let  my  claims  and 
my  Emma's,  on  my  deluded  husband,  be  prose- 
cuted legally ;  and  let  him  be  told,  if  vou 
bring  forward  my  claims,  that  with  my  la 
breath,  I  forgave  and  proved  for  him  ! 

**A  thousand  sad  and  fond  ihoughta,  ro 
dearest  mother,  struggle  for  utterance,  as 

write;  but— I  can  no  more 1  — ftre- 

well 1 ^" 

Here  she  fell  back  exhausted  on  her  pillow ; 
and  in  a  few  houra  she  expired. 

Emma,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  kept  aa 
much  as  possible  at  the  house  of  the  surgeon, 
where  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting ; 
but  the  affectionate  child  could  with  difficulty 
be  restrained  from  going  home,  though  forbid- 
den to  go  thither ;  for  Agatha,  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  her  disorder  waa  infectious,  had 
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cmirafvi'nuiily  drti'riiiini'd  not  to  iirv  licr  chilil  i  Imii;  li>  him.     Kiniii;i,  lh('iii;h  nnt  ninrh  niort 

•gain.  i  than  mx  yrara  rflil.  Imil  ImdihI  thi*  «i.iy  t>  l-i* 

W  hfn    ViT.iiha  hul  Krralhfd  hrr   Inst,  Mr. '  hisiit,  nnd  hiid  unl«K*kfil  hn  Inns  di'nuiuit  iit- 

!  K^l'rl••n  wtiii  in  MMrrh   d  thi'  piKir,  unrnn-  fi  rtmn!*.     Ily  tiirnN  In- had  \»vh  i*h.irnifd   l>i 

•riiiim  orphan.  Mho   f'a::t*rly  ran   up  to  hini«  ihcMpiirkiirnii  of  hfr  pi'rrrpiion*  and  ha'1  b««n 

and  h('i;:;fd  hnn  lo  i.iWc  hi-r  In  h^'r  inainnia.  trriilird  hy  Ihi*  ipiirkiM-sii  nf'  hi*r  M-n^ihiliiit  «. 

i      *■  Ml  ilf.ir  riiihl.**  ri'plit'd  Mr.  |-*;;i*rtiin«ti*arH  ||f  <irNin  Raw  thai  nhr  rit|iiiri-d  aviriri  aiid  ui.- 

'  atartuii;  in  his  f-yt-n,  *■  y*nr  nianini.i  ha*i  di*-  iiHually  wairhful  «'y'*  !•>  hr  kipi  ovf>r  hrr;  ant! 

'  aifffl  ili.li  I  nhonlil  taki*  yu  hoim*  with  ni«*.**  \*w\l  hrfun- ihi'V  wtn>  arrivn)  nlthi  ir  jourmy** 

Tlif  rhihl  t'or  a  uioiMt-iit  Diilli'tily  rrlunfd  In  rnil,   hr    had   ri<nviiir«d  hiuiiti'ir  thai   Kciiuia 

;;n :  lull   \\h»x\  hi*   (jravi  ly  addft),   "and   ran  roiihl  havt*  nn  ifuanluin  ho  watchful  ovn  h«r 

\  yciu  havi>  li.i*  rriit'lly  to  diiohi-y  your  poor  •tifk  as  hf  HhonM  Ih*. 

inaiiinij  I**  Kniina  hiirnt  inioti-afM,  and  sutlrrt'd        **  PiHir  tiling!    how   imifnl   I   rouM    br   i^* 

hini  til  If'ad  ht-r  to  hi*«  hot:H«>.  hrr!'*   hi>  had  »aid  to  hiinvM-lf; — and  having 

I      lini  it  vkA%  «'iiiir  lime  ht-fori-  hp  had  rmrdn-  onrf  admiiti'd  ihi*  truth  of  that  propt  aitiun,  ii 

'  tion   to  irll   thi'  qiiirk-fitlin*i  rhiM   tliat  nht*  wan  imposHihle  for  a  man  ao  ruiivcirniioii*  aa 

could  n**r  hrr  tnnihfr  iiu  inori' !  nur,  whi  n  he  Mr.  Kift-rton  not  lo  rt'NiiWi*  In  art  arrurdiniel)  ; 

dill  an.  had  hi*  forlilndi.*  rnough  to  rriatn  any  and  hm  hrarl  had  fondly  and  for  fVfr  ad i 'pud  . 

ihini;  likr   ni  If-rmnuiand,  whin  hr  %iiint^Hi>ii  the  orphan  Kinnia,  whin  ihr  pmiiiliun  infiiriiH  ' 

hrr  franlir  aifony  at  hearing  it.     Of  dralh,  in-  f-il  hini  that  Ihi*  h»uHi>  he  naw  lirfurr  hiiu  waa 

depd,  nhr  could   havii   hut  a  vai:iii*  idea;  hut  the  hoUKi>   of   Mm.  <*aalliliiain,    and  by   thai 

not  Mciiiir  iM-r  nii'tlii  r,  i^.in  a  poHitivi-  and  in-  in«*an'«  riTaltit!  to  hi*  iiTotUi-tion  that  hv  waa 

tillii;ilil>*  i-\it ;  and  hour  kiiri*rfdi*«l  to  hour,  and  uoini;  to  prt-Hrni  Kninia  In  cmi*  who  had  rral 

i  htiil  thv  littlr  HulVt-ri  r  «a*i  n"t  i*i>n*iii!f'i|.     Ilui  and  iiatunil  rhiiniH  on  ht>r,  vihirh  iui|;hl  rn- 

'  the  tit\l  day  lIu*  vii>li-iiri*  of  hi*r  fi-«iintr'«  had  tirrly  aiiiiihilali*  llio^c  utiirh  he  had   n  Kolvrd 

'  ahafcd  ;  ami  thiiu^h  •the  orrasionally  iravr  May  to  put   in   f'>rt'i .     **  Hut   if   hrr    |>raniini'iihrr 

tn  drt-.tdhil  hurNiH  of  aorrow,  the  paiii4  \«hirh  "ihonld  ni-i  lie  willini;  to  rfttivi-  hfr**'  thiiu^hi 

Mr.  K;;t'riiiii*ii  lioti«ii>-ki-i-prr  tiwik  tu  aiiiUNe  hrr  Mr.  Kct-rton;  and  he  waa  aliorkt'd  lo  find  how 

wen'  no!  ihrnwii  a\iay  upun  in  r.  niui'li  he  ui^hiil  that  Mra.  CanileuMiD  niigbi 

On  the  fiiufth  ilay  atur  A'^alha  diril,  lh«'  fu-  |>ive  ihriii  a  rohl  rerrplion. 
neni  iiHik  place;  hut  Mr.  Kift-rton  dnl  nni  al-        While  ihf«e  ideaa  Mfre  pa(i*>inc  in  hia  ipiik'.. 

low  Kruiii.i  to  attend  it.     He  knew   how  little  and  Mhih'  Kniina.  nittiniy  on  hm  lap,  waa  Iran* 

u«ed  t'l  r<  strain  I  ■•he  h:id  hti'ii ;  ami  he  ilreid-  inir  aj>ainHt  hiM  hnamii,  and   playfully  parting 

rd,  from  a  di-mri-e  *>{  eiiri<i**iiv  and  proiiini-nH  the  un|»fiwdered  lorkn  that  huti|r  ov«  r  hia  t-irr- 

:  lo  in'|uiry  nlfivf  hi  r  yi-.ir*,  f{>iesti->ii<i  and  ron-  head,   aniiint;  which   Miriow,   not    tune,    had 

!  dui*t  ill*'i*t*«ririi-tl  to  the  liiili  iiiiiitv  of  ihf  sci-iif.  ^icatttred    the    |;rt-y   hairi*    of  ajsr,  the   rhaiar 

I       Hut  liri1i«ired  t!iil  Kiiiini  inhjlit  hf  put  iiiln  ^tipped  at  the  door  i>f  the  While  Cottage,  aa 

-  i!f  rp  nii'urniii:;.     And  liii  lii«»  ri-tnrn  ffofii  the  ii  wa*t  railed,  and  a   lailv.  who«e  drr«.«    aikd  i 

^  p*-rf<>riii.ini-i'  "\  ihi>  I  i-t  iiitl.iiifh'>ly  di.tit«  to  inannt  r  hi-iipoke  ht  r  the  mistrf^it  of  the  h'-u*^, 

\<j  illt.i.  w  illi   a   hi-.irt   till   il  o.iiliiitx,  .in<l   a  wlntf    ht-r   appe.ir.ince    pr<ielaiiiiid    hrr    w>  rn 

.  rliifk  pal*   \t  ith  i  ir.  •limi,  Ih-  h*  irtt->!  .iipI  •>Iiui!>  \iith   Nurrcw  and   aiiXhty,  ranie  !•>  iht*   iric^n 

;  drrt-il    ;it    MitiM-Hiu-^    |}ii>    rliil4!i<«h   joy    with  jale  ;il  which  they  nloppi-d,  and  in  a  fatal  and 

'uliicl]  ^''uiii.i  r.in  firw.ird   l-i  np-el  hiin.  anil  lanifiiiil  toiM*  di-inaniled  their  huiiiiii-<i».  , 

filmwiNl  him  hi  r  lii-w  cli.thi-n  and  her  fine  hlark         **  Do   I    see    Mm.  t  *a«lUinain '*'    aaid    Mf. 

toanli.  K|!erton. 

••  Pi -.r  rliilil  V*  <>.iiil  Mr.  K;j<ri"n,  4hrd>'.int»        ••  Vi"»,  mr,"   replifd   the  lidy;  and   airurk  ; 

Irar4  a-*  he  rt.i<«p*.l  In  r  t>i  his  |*i'rii  rous  hi>«ioii),  iahIi  compj^Mnn  at  Ki>!ht  ot  In  r  i\idt'iit  aiHl 

*■  one  d  IV  th'Hi  Hilt  know  low  d«Mrlv  the\  an*  h:ihtii].ii  ni.-Uf  nf  tli  nr*  <«siiiii.  hf  t>irt!ol  ihr  »iah 

purrhn«td  I'*  Mhirh  hi*  h:id  ju<«t  i-xpnaoi  d.  of  kfrpins   Kxn- 

A    ft  w    davn    aOi-r.    Mr.    Kiierton,   ha\in'i  ma  to  hiin^i-lfi  and  ttio-.iuht  itf  nothini;  hut  ilw 

'learnt  fr<>in  Mr*.  <*aitlein.iin'«  ai;eiii  in   l.«'n-  prohah|eeoni!><rl  m  Im-h  «»li«  would  pruvr  to  her 

don  hrr  ch.iiiifi'  of  nam*-  ainl  hrr  prr«i«'ni  abml* ,  fdriorii  and  mi«i  r.ihlr  n  Utfi»n. 
art  otT  with  Kmma  t'-r  tin-  hnune  of  ht-r  c'^uil-        *'  I  havr  oniiie  hp.iine^a  Miih  you,  madam,"  , 

nii*th«r.     lint    hi*  was  ran  ful  n'>t  I'l  h  t  hi-r  aniiwereii  Nlr.  K^i  ri< lU  ;**  and  witii  your  Iravr 

know    wtnilii'r   tht-y  were  i;oio:;.  a^    he  wa4  I  will  aliglit." 

awart' i-t  tlif  i-hill'i  aversion  lo  Mr*.  Tattle-        In    a    few    nionienta  Mr.   K;rTton,   Iradinc 

main.  :ir»i1  k  III- H  that  it  Wiiuld  In*  k  ttt-r  to  mn-  Ktnma    hy    th*>     hifi>i.    «li<«*'    fiatnira    wrrr 

<]ufr  It  hv  dt  iffi-fti.  th:in  aili  mpl  to  ovt  n  oui**  it  hIi.uIi-iI  froiii  thf  ^ii-h  hv  h*  r  riii|*Ii  I*  and  the 

hy   vixlfitrt'.      Mr*,  t' i«tlriii.iiii  Mill   livetl   in  hofiui  i  whti'h  «hr  unn-,  follnutil   llir  j|iii..ua 

CumlN-ri  irid.  anil  lirrh-uiiii' W.I4  »iiual*-d  .ihiiul  anil   uneasy    Mf«.   < '.iillt  niain  inli*  the  |iiM.«r, 

iSm*  units  Ir'^ui   Krt«iirk  ;  It  vins  thircf'in'  and  pri-parid  hiiiisf  It  I  •  ^ivr  hrr  If  r  ir.f<  rtu^ 

•OHM-    d.i\«    Ih  loff    Mr.    K-jirtnn   n*aehrd    Iiin  t  ion  which  i«lie  m  .i«  ti  mi  aii\i->u<i  t.i  di  tnar.vl. 
journrv*s    tnd,   and    hrhi'ld    .it   tlir    f>N>|    tf   a         |(ij|    Mr.    K'ji  rl 'U    fill    hiin«i  If    unahlr    In 

mount. iin  Iht-  hiMutiful  fuan«i>'n  of  Mrs.  I*a«-  ■•p«-ak  hi'f'>rr  the  chi'l  ;  |ii>  iht  ri  t-  rr  niuraii^d 

lleruiin.     Hut  the  jouriiey  had  not  appeared  that  shr  miifhl  he  ullowrd  lo  pisy  iq  the  |faf« 
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'  uen  belbfe  the  house ;  and  Emma  ha^in^  ea- 
(T^rlr  acceptH  the  peruiission  given  her,  he 
found  htniielf  at  la«t  alone  with  the  mother  of 
Apitha. 

•*  la  that  yonr  little  girl,  sir  V*  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain*  while  with  an  anxious  and  in- 
qnirioiEr  look  she  gazed  on  Emma  from  the 
window,  and  saw  her  bound  along  the  lawn 
with  all  the  untamed  vivacity  of  childhood. 

**  O,  no  r*  answered  Mr.  Egerton,  **  she  is 
not  mj  child ;— would  to  heaven  she  were ; 
She  **  Here  he  paused,  for  he  had  not 
vet  courafra  to  enter  on  the  mournful  task  that 
mwniied  him. 

<  **  Yon  were  going  to  say  something,  sir,*' 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  seating  herself  by  him, 

I  and  speaking  in  a  faltering  voice,  as  if  her 

■  henit  tbreboded  something  unusual.     **That 

!  sweet  child,  sir,  by  her  dress  seems  to  have 
UlelT  sustained  a  great  loss  1'* 

**  Ves,  madam,  the  greatest  of  all  losses,*' 
replied  Mr.  Egerton,  making  a  great  effort; 

**  poor  Emma  has  just  lost her  mother  !*' 

**EaiBia!  did  you  ^jV^  cried  Mrs.  Cas- 

llemain,  catching  hold  of  his  arm,  and  gazing 

wildly  in  his  face.    **  Who  was  her  mother, 

sir!- 

•*  Yon         you  had  a  daughter,  madam," 

'  leplicd  Mr.  Egerton. 

I  **  I  kad  n  daughter !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cas- 
thmajp,  and  fell  back  insensible  in  her  chair. 

i  Mr.  Eferton  immediately  rang  for  assist- 
aare;  and  while  the  servants  ran  backwards 
and  Ibrwaids  with  restoratives,  Emma,  who 
saw  them  pass  to  and  fro,  imagined  that  re- 
fie»hmrnts    for    them  were    preparing,  and 

'  imtanily  rstuming  to  the  house  she  re-entered 
the  parlour  just  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  reco- 
vrtcd   Iwr  senses,  and  had   learnt  from  Mr. 

'  ESfvrton  that  Agatha  on  her  death-bed  had  be- 
matbed  her  orphan  child  to  her  care.  Mr. 
Efertno  was  going  to  add,  that  Emma  had 
conceived  so  great  a  terror  and  hatred  of  her 
fnwlaother,  that  it  was  advisable  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain should  not  for  the  present  be  known 
t»  her  as  anything  more  than  a  friend  of  her 
BMihef*s«— when  he  was  prevented  by  her  un- 
fipeciM  entrance. 

*  As  noon  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  saw  her,  a 
ib<Maand  fond  and  uncontrollable  emotions 
srsed  her  towards  the  unconscious  orphan; 
wkile  tear*  of  tenderness  trickling  down  her 
vin  cheek,  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  the 
wonished  and  affrighted  child,  and  dropping 
«a  her  knees  entreated  her  to  come  to  the 
arms  of  her  grandmother. 

At  that  name  Emma,  starting  from  Mrs. 
CistleBain*s  grasp  as  if  from  the  touch  of  a 
Nvpent,  ntierra  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek, 
wmi  dnning  through  the  open  doors  flew  over 
the  lawn;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  shocked 
sad  nnrprised,  sank  almost  fainting  on  the 
ioor,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  Egerton  an  expla- 
Mbon  of  this  strange  conduct. 
**  By  sone  unfortunate  means  or  other,"  re- 


:  plied  he,  **she  has  learned  to  associate  with 
!  the  name  of  her  grandmother  ideas  of  fear  and 
dislike,  which  her  poor  mother  has  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  remove." 

"  But  then  she  did  endeavour  to  remove 
them  ?"  eagerly  remarked  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

"  She  did,"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  Thank  God  !"  returned  the  unhappy  and 
repentant  mother;  (and  Mr.  Egerton  imme- 
diately gave  her  Agatha*s  letter;) — then  beg- 
ging Mr.  Egerton  to  co  and  find  Emma,  and 
endeavour  to  soothe  her,  she  hastily  left  the 
room  to  read  it  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
apartment. 

Mr.  Egerton  went  immediately  in  search  of 
Emma.  He  found  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
and  terror.  At  sight  of  him  she  stamped  with 
all  the  violence  of  passion,  and  protested  that 
she  would  go  away  that  moment.  Mr.  Eger^ 
ton  replied,  that  he  had  brought  her  there  by 
her  poor  mother's  express  command  ;  but  that, 
if  she  would  not  stay  where  she  was,  he  must 
take  her  away  again ;  still  he  could  not  and 
would  not  go  till  he  had  eaten  his  dinner ;  he 
therefore  expected  that  she  should  return  into 
the  house  with  him.  But  the  violent  child  re- 
fused to  comply ;  for  she  said  the  house  be- 
longed to  her  wicked  grandmamma. 

**  So  does  the  bank  on  which  you  are  sitting, 
my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  snd  Emma 
started  from  it  immediately.  **  The  place  on 
which  you  are  standing  is  hers  also;  every 
thing  you  see  is  hers  except  the  post-chaise,^' 
observed  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  *.herefore  while  1  dine 
1  know  not  what  can  become  of  you,  as  you 
can't  bear  to  remain  on  your  grandmother's 
premises." 

**  1  will  sit  in  the  post-chaise,"  said  Emma, 
sobbing  violently.     And  Mr.  Egerton  having 
ordered  the  postilion  to  put  the  horses  into  the 
stable,  and  to  go  into  the  house  himself,  he ! 
assisted  Emma  into  the  chaise,  and  then  lef^  ' 
her  to  herself,  expecting  that  solitude  and  hun- ! 
ger  would  at  length  subdue  her  as  yet  untamed 
and  pernicious  anger  and  animosity. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  Mr.  Egerton 
was  sufficiently  composed  to  venture  into  the 
parlour  again,  and  during  that  time  the  cloth 
was  laid  for  dinner,  and  he  saw  that  Emma 
from  the  chaise  window  could  see  the  prepa- 
rations which  were  going  on. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  at  length  came  down,  and 
with  a  countenance  so  full  of  woe,  that  Mr. 
Egerton  could  not  speak  to  her,  when  he  be- 
held her,  but  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  window 
to  hide  his  emotion. 

**  Where  is  my  child,  my  all  now  t"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain  in  a  voice  almost  extinct 
with  sorrow. 

**  1  have  \e(i  her  to  herself,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton ;  **  for  at  present  she  is  too  headstrong 
for  me  to  attempt  to  bring  her  hither." 

"  Shall  I  go  to  her  1  shall  I  humble  myself 
before  her  1" 

By  no  means.    On  the  first  impression 
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which  you  now  give  her  of  yourself  will  de- 
pend her  future  conduct  towards  you ;  and  if 
she  finds  you  submissive,  depend  on  it  she  is 
discerning  enough  to  act  accordingly." 

**  No  matter,"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **  so 

that  she  does  but  love  me." 

I     **  But  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  yours,  my 

i  dear  madam,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 

i  respect  you  too.     At  least  allow  me  to  advise 

you  to-day,  and  we  will  see  what  to-morrow 

will  produce." 

*^  You  shall  direct,  and  I  will  obey  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Castlemain;  **  for  a  mind  so  in- 
jured by  distress  as  mine  is,  scarcely  knows 
what  is  right;  and  indeed,"  added  she,  *^1 
would  have  seen  no  one  but  you,  after  the  sad 
intelligence  which  1  have  just  received ;  but 
you  have  such  claims  on  me  !     Besides,  from 

you  I  can  learn  all  the  particulars  of " 

Here  her  voice  failed  her.  Mr.  Egerton  was 
at  no  loss  to  fancy  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Soon  after,  dinner  was  announced,  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
asked  Mr.  Egerton  if  she  must  really  not  in- 
vite Emma  to  join  them. 

**  Certainly  not,"  he  replied ;  *'  but  let  us 
open  the  windows,  that  she  may  see  what  is 
going  forward." 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  whom  sorrow  kept  fasting, 
sat  opposite  the  window;  and  as  she  could 
not  e^t,  her  whole  attention  was  directed  to 
Emma;  she  saw  her  continually  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  th.*^  chaise,  as  if  she  wished 
to  be  a  sharer  in  what  was  going  forward ;  and  ; 
Mrs.  Castlemain  begged  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
her  some  dinner.  But  Mr.  Egerton  requested 
that  she  would  not  be  so  perniciously  indul- 
gent. When  dinner  was  ended,  and  a  dessert 
of  fine  fruit  brought  on  the  table,  Emma  pro- 
claimed by  her  gestures  and  her  angry  screams 
the  violence  of  her  rage  and  disappointment. 

**  I  cannot  bear  this;  I  must  goto  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain. 

"  Forgive  me,  but  it  is  not  yet  time." 

'*  But  there  is  a  mist  rising  from  the  lakes, 
Mr.  Egerton,  and  she  will  catch  cold." 

**  I  had  rather,  madam,  her  health  should  be 
temporarily  affected,  than  her  temper  ruined 
eternally,— which  it  must  be,  if  she  be  allowed 
to  see  that  by  persisting  in  violence  she  can 
gain  a  poinL" 

At  these  words,  at  this  sentiment,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  sighed  deeply,  and  became  silent ; 
for  she  had  heard  them  before ;  she  had  heard 
them  from  that  beloved  husband  whose  pre- 
cepts she  had  disregarded,  whpse  rules  for 
education  she  had  neglected  to  act  upon,  and 
had  by  that  means  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her 
daughter ! 

'Ferrible  are  the  wounds  inflicted  by  self- 
reproach  ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  felt  them  se- 
verely. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  had  finished  his  fruit, 
lie  went  out  to  Emma.    He  found  her  quiet 


but  sullen ;  and  he  took  caie  to  lei  her  know, 
that,  but  for  him,  her  grandmother  Mrs.  Cat-' 
tlemain  would  have  brought  her  out  some  idin- ; 
ner;  but  that  he  told  her  he  knew  very  well ' 
that  she  would  take  nothing  from  her  hinds. 
The  child  hung  her  conscious  head   on  her 
bosom  at  these  words,  and,  bursting  into  a ' 
loud  fit  of  sobbing,  replied,  ^  But  1  am  to 
hun^ !" 

*Mndeed !"  answered  Mr. Egerton ;  "I  am 
sorry  to  hear  it;  for  hungry  you  must  remain,  j 
unless  you  choose  to  eat  some  of  your  grand- 
mother s  excellent  pudding  and  fruit." 

**  I  am  so  hungry  !"  cried  Emma  again ; ! 
and  Mr.  Egerton  immediately  letting  down  the , 
step  of  the  chaise,  Emma  allowed  him  to  lead : 
her  in  silence  into  the  house ;  while  with  all  i 
the  grimaces  and  distortions  of  sbeepishoess 
and  sullenness  she  accepted  a  chair  and  plate  t 
at  the  table,  and,  turning  her  back  on  Mrs.  | 
Castlemain,  eagerly  ate  the  good  things  which ' 
were  set  before  her.  < 

When  she  bad  satisfied  her  hunger,  she  got ' 
up  and  begged  Mr.  Egerton  to  order  the  chaise,  i 
and  take  her  away  again. 

"  Not  to  night,''  said  Mr.  Egerton  coolly ; 
'*  for  I  have  promised  to  stay  ai^  sleep  here.'' 

Emma  heard  him  in  sullen  silence ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  she  gladly  consented  to 
be  undressed  and  put  into  a  warm  bed ;  where,* 
with  the  happy  forgetfulness  of  her  age,  she 
soon  ceased  to  remember  on  whose  bed  she 
was,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  peaceful  slumber. 

''  Thank  God  !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain 
when  she  heard  of  it,  gratefully  pressing  Mr. 
Egerton's  hand  as  she  spoke,  **  the  child  of 
my  poor  Agatha  is  reposing  under  my  roof." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  passed  in 
anxious  and  interesting  questions  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  as  interesting  an- 
swers on  the  part  of  Mr.  Egerton ;  who,  though 
prejudiced  greatly  against  Mrs.  Castlemain  by 
knowing  Agatha,  and  the  faults  in  her  temper, 
a  character  which  he  attributed  to  a  defective 
education,  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  her 
evident  distress,  so  affected  by  the  *^  venerable 
presence  of  misery,"  (as  Sterne  calls  it,)  that 
he  retired  to  rest  full  of  kindness  and  regard 
for  his  unhappy  hostess,  and  resolved  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  console  her  afflic- 
tions. 

The  next  morning,  when  Emma  awoke  (and 
worn  out  with  the  fatigue  and  angry  agitation 
of  the  day  before  she  had  slept  much  later  than 
usual,)  she  found  two  servants  watchinff  by 
her  bed-side,  and  ready  to  assist  her  to  dress 
as  soon  as  she  was  disposed  to  rise.  It  it 
difficult  to  say  how  soon  a  child  loves  to  be 
made  of  importance;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
Emma  was  fully  capable  of  feeling  the  delight 
of  being  waited  upon.  She  was  also  equally 
alive  to  the  pleasures  of  a  repast  far  more  luxu- 
rious than  she  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  sight  of 
a  breakfast  consisting  of  hot  bread,  honsy, 
cream,  preserved  gooseberries,  potted  char, 
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and  fniiu  immediately  had  power  to  suppress 
the  emotions  of  terror  and  aversion  which  the 
•iflit  of  Mrs.  Castlemain  again  occasioned 
her. 

Mr.  Egferton  was  also  careful  to  let  her  re- 
ceive every  thin^r  which  she  desired  from  the 
band  of  Mrs.  Castlemain;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ing received  the  hint  from  Mr.  Egerton,  called 
the  servants  into  the  room ;  and  af\er  introduc- 
ing  Kmmn  to  them  as  her  granddaughter  and 
sole  tieiress,  and  their  future  mistress,  desired 
tbem,  as  they  valued  her  favour,  to  show  her 
every  possible  attention. 

Where  one  association  is  already  powerful, 
it  can  be  destroyed  only  by  one  as  powerful,  or 
still  more  sa  The  grandmother,  hitherto  an 
object  of  dread  to  Emma,  and  a  being  with 
whom  she  associated  nothing  but  idean  of  ha- 
tred and  aveniion,  was  now,  because  she  had 
ministered  to  Kmma^s  pleasure  and  ambition, 
become  associated  with  agreeable  images  only 
in  her  mind  ;  and  with  the  versatility  of  child- 
hood, she  now  no  longer  shrank  from  the  offered 
kiss  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  but  gazed  on  her  with 
a  propitiatory  smile  as  Uie  dispenser  of  plenty 
aod  happiness. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  beheld  with  delight  the 
victory  she  bad  gained ;  and  eager  to  insure 
ita  deration,  she  went  in  search  of  some  old 
toys  which  had  belonged  to  her  daughter; 
and  not  waiting  to  indulge  the  painful  recol- 
lectioBS  which  the  sight  of  them  occasioned 
her«  she  soon  returned  laden  with  them  into 
the  parlour;  where  Emma,  uttering  a  scrrani 
of  joy«  ran  forward  to  meet  her,  and  with 
eagerness  received  in  her  lap  the  precious 
case.  The  scream,  the  eager  look  of  joyful 
ioipatience,  the  mottled  and  extended  arms, 
renioded  Mrs.  Castlemain  so  powerfully  of 
her  lost  daughter,  that,  with  a  heart  op- 
pii-aaiJ  almost  to  bursting,  she  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  and  walked  on  the  lawn  to  recover 
benelf.  Uut  then  she  recollected  how  foolish 
•be  w«s  to  allow  herself  to  bo  so  painfully 
•verccNDe  by  a  resemblance  which  must  en- 
dear Enuna  to  her,  and  she  resolved  to  re- 
caier  the  parlour,  to  contemplate  the  likeness 
from  «hich  she  had  before  fled. 

Hut  the  lapse  of  years,  on  her  return,  was 
fBiirely  forgotten,  and  the  illusion  complett*. 
Coima  was  seated  on  tlie  carpet,  citcouipassed 
ky  her  mother*s  toys,  and  in  the  same  room 
akich  bad  so  oAen  witnessed  the  childish 
sports  of  Agatha !  and  as  she  shook  back  her 
aobam  and  clustering  ringletii  from  her  face, 
ind  smilingly  held  up  one  of  the  playthings 
to  Mra.  Castlemain  on  her  entrance,  she  rushed 
i^irward  to  embrace  Emma,  exclaiming  as  she 
did  so,  •*  My  dear,  dear  child  !**  Then,  sud- 
denly n^oUecting  herself,  nhe  left  the  room, 
overroine  by  the  mixed  and  painful  feelings 
which  overwhelmed  her. 

At  Ibis  moment,  as  she  slowly  walked 
d<Hrn  the  lawn  before  tlie  house,  she  met 
Mr.  Egenon,  to  whom  she  expressed  the  emo- 


tion which  Emma  occasioned  her  to  experi- 
ence from  her  strong  likeness  to  her  poor  mo- 
ther. 

".The  likeness  strikes  even  roe,''  replied 
Mr.  Egerton,  "  who  saw  your  daughter  only 
when  pale  and  faded  by  uneasiness  of  mind.— 
And  1  fear,''  added  Air.  Egerton,  "that  the 
likeness  in  one  respect  extends  still  further ; 
and  that  in  the  quickriess  of  feeling  and  in  the 
ungovernableness  of  her  temper,  she  also  re- 
sembles her  mother." 

"  Perhaps  she  does,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
but  so  as  she  be  but  like  her,  1  care  not,  how- 
ever dear  the  complete  resemblance  may  cost 
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Mr.  Egerton  forgave  the  irrationality  of  this 
speech,  for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  which  it 
contained;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  con- 
vince Mrs.  Castlemain,  that  she  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  endeavour  to  correct  and 
eradicate  those  defects  in  Emma's  temper 
and  disposition  which  had  had  so  fatal  an  ef- 
fect on  her  mother's  happiness.  And  he  did 
so  in  a  manner  so  kind  and  soothing,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  expressed  his  sentiments 
firmly  and  unequivocally,  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main confessed  the  impropriety  of  the  senti- 
ment which  she  had  before  indulged,  and  pro- 
mised that  it  should  be  the  study  of  her  life  to 
make  Emma's  temperas  mild  and  tractable  as 
her  poor  mother's  had  been  otherwise. 

"  But,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  *'  I 
fear  my  own  weakness,  my  own  want  of  reso- 
lution. Sorrow  and  remorse  have  changed  al- 
most into  imbecility  and  incapacity  of  resis- 
tance that  proud  tyrannical  spirit  to  which  I 
attribute  all  my  woes ; — and  against  the  child 
of  my  injured  Agatha,  never,  never  can  I  use 
severe  measures,  even  though  they  may  be 
deemed  necessary." 

"  1  can  enter  into  the  feelings  which  pro- 
duce that  conviction,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
"  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  some- 
times act  upon  them  to  Emma's  disadvan- 
tage; therefore,  you  will  want  an  assistant  in 
the  important  office  of  educating  your  dear 
charge." 

"  1  shall ; — but  where,  O  !  where  can  I  find 
the  person  with  the  proper  requisites  to  under- 
take that  ofBce  1  ll  you,  sir,  would  and  can 
undertake  it,  believe  me,  my  fondest  hopes  for 
Emma'8  welfare  would  at  once  be  realized." 

"To  say  the  truth,  madatn,*'  answered  Mr. 
Egerton,  "  1  have  been  wishing  to  offer  you 
my  services." 

"Indeed  !"  crie^  Mrs.  Castlemain  eagerly ; 
"  then  all  my  fears  are  at  an  end.  Name  your 
own  terms,  and  I  will  instantly  accede  to  them. 
I  should  think  my  whole  income  cheaply  spent 
in  securing  to  my  Agatha's  child  those  advan- 
tages which  I  was  incapable  of  affording  to 
her  mother." 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  that  the  peoi- 
niary  reward  which  I  shall  ask  for  my  trouble 
will  be  very  little;  my  best  and  dearest  re- 
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ward  will  be  your  esteem  and  respect,  and  the 
affection  of  Emma.  I  was  a  solitary,  insulated, 
unattached  being ;  but  I  feel  now  that  I  have 
still  affections,  and  that  my  heart  is  not  entire- 
ly buried  in  the  grave ;  and  while  I  travelled 
from  Sussex  hither  with  your  orphan  grand- 
child, 1  learnt  to  love  her  so  tenderly,  that  I 
thought  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
separate  from  her  again.*' 

**  I  hope  you  never  will,"  replied  ^rs.  Cas- 
tlemain. 

*'  I  don't  mean  to  do  so  at  present. — ^In  a  fit 
of  gloom,  and  disgust  to  the  world,  I  solicited 
the  curacy  of  the  village  near  which  your 
daughter  resided;  but  I  found  not  there  the 
comfort  which  I  sought.  I  had  been  used  to 
society,  and  I  saw  myself  in  a  desert;— true, 
there  were  poor  around  me,  and  I  could  minis- 
ter to  their  wants ;  but  they  were  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  indigent,  and  1  felt  the  wretched- 
ness which  made  me  leave  the  world,  increas- 
ed by  the  fancied  remedy  which  I  had  chosen. 
Therefore  I  was  resolved  to  give  up  the  situa- 
tion and  seek  a  less  gloomy  one,  when  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  your  lost  Agatha,  and 
learnt  to  know  the  value  of  that  society  which 
the  sullen,  proud  reserve,  springing  from  a 
conscioasness  of  unmerited  misfortune,  was 
always  careful  to  withhold  from  roe. — But  this 
is  not  to  the  point  in  question ;  you  wish  me 
to  assist  you  in  the  education  of  Emma,  and  1 
wish  to  afford  you  such  assistance.  My  terms 
then  are  these  ;— you  shall  give  me  tlie  same 
sum  (and  no  more)  which  I  received  as  a  cu- 

'  rate;  and  as  preachingdoes  not  agree  with  my 
health,  I  will  give  it  up  entirely,  and  content 
myself  with  performing  the  other  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  namely,  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  and  bestowing  on  them  the  consola- 

\  tions  of  religion. — But  I  must  have  a  house  to 
myself." 

♦*  What!  will  you  not  live  with  met" 

By  no  means ;  but  as  near  you  as  you 
•  And  should  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 
have  another  pupil  to  offer  me,  I  will 
to  receive  another  pupil,  either  boy  or 

bing  can  be  more  fortunate,"  eagerly 

Hit.  Castlemain ;  *'  Mr.  Hargrave,  a 

^  vbo  lives  about  two  miles  off",  is 

'^  grettly  in  want  of  a  tutor  in  some 

•^m  tot  bis  nephew,  Henry  St.  Aubyn, 

•oma  caprice  or  other,  he  has  ta- 

Wtminster  school ;  he  haa  a  very 

ntase  on  bis  estate,  which  is 

'TBRne,  if  yon  will  not  indulge 

ny  honae— ** 

It  mj  dear  madam ! — ^What ! 

J^  tha  ihame  of  all  the  gossips 

bawiek!    No; — ^wo  are  nei- 

-HMifh  tonet  busy  tongues  at  de- 

aa  wa  ara  to  edoeate  Emma, 

lanmpla  of  a  violation 

i  an  attention  to  deco- 
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rum  one  of  the  first  bulwarks  to  female  chas- 
tity." 

Mrs.  Castlemain  in  a  happier  moment  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  sorry  to  be  told  that 
she  was  still  too  young  to  escape  scandal ;  but 
she  was  very  sorry  that  she  could  not  make 
her  arrangements  such  as  to  enable  her  to  en- 
joy the  comfort  of  Mr.  Egerton*8  conversation 
at  all  times.  She  however  rejoiced  at  having 
succeeded  so  much  to  her  own  satisfaction  in 
procuring  a  preceptor  for  the  orphan  Emma. 

^  But  what  sort  of  man  is  Mr.  Hargrave  1" 
asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  O !  a  humorist,  and  a  domestic  tyrant ;  a 
man  who  can't  bear  contradiction,  and  who 
likes  to  keep  even  those  whom  he  pretends  to 
love,  in  an  abject  state  of  dependence  on  his 
will." 

"  Was  he  ever  at  College  for  a  short  time  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  At  Cambridore  ?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Is  he  rich  t" 

"  Very  rich." 

*^  And  is  his  name  Henry  V 

"  It  is." 

**Then  it  must  be  the  same  Hargrave  whom 
I  knew  at  College.  He  is  my  senior  by  some 
years,'but  I  occasionally  associated  witl^  him 
during  his  short  stay  there." 

**  I  flatter  myself  he  is  the  Mr.  Hargrave 
whom  you  know ;  for  I  hope  there  are  not  two 
such  queer-tempered  beings  in  the  world.*' 

"This  Henry  Hargrave  had  a  very  beautiful 
sister,  who  came  to  visit  her  brother,  a  very 
showy,  dressing,  dashing  girl,  and  her  name 
was  Henrietta." 

"That  convinces  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, "  that  my  neighbour  and  your  College 
friend  are  the    same  person ;   for   Henrietta 
Hargrave  married  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  a  gentleman  ' 
of  an  old  and  honourable  family  and  large  es- 
tates ;  and  having  ruined  him  by  her  extrava- ' 
gance,  he  died,  it  is  said,  broken-hearted  ;  and  I 
she  as  well  as  her  son  is  now  dependent  on  the  ! 
bounty  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  at  this  moment : 
she  resides  at  Keswick,  and  Henry  with  his  I 
uncle."  I 

"  So,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  I  am  here  then  j 
en  pays  de  connmsaance ;  and  for  your  sake,' 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  1  rejoice  in  being  so,  for  you  i 
can  now  receive  proper  testimonials  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  the  man  of  education  and 
honour,  which  1  have  professed  myself  to  be; ' 
for,  my  dear  madam,  you  must  own  that  you  [ 
have  at  present  only  my  ow  n  word  to  prove , 
that  I  am  the  reverend  Lionel  Egerton,  and  no  : 
sharper  or  swindler."  | 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  witli  great . 
feeling,  "  it  is  enough  for  me  that  my  poor ! 
child  named  you  with  gratitude  and  affection ! 
in  her  letter,  and  that  you  have  been  the  pro- 1 
tector  of  her  orphan  hither."  I 

"  But  suppose  I  have  robbed  the  real  Egcr- ; 
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ion  of  the  letter  and  the  child  !'*  replied   Mr. 
E^rtoD,  smiling. 
^  O !  my  de»r  sir,  your  looks  and  manner 

are  suffieient  proofs  that " 

••  Well,  well,— 1  tee  you  are  determined  to 
think  well  of  me,  and  that  it  was  not  impru- 
dent in  you  to  receiTe  me  into  your  house 
without  a  certificate  of  my  good  intentiona ; 
however,  I  feel  at  this  moment,  so  satisfied 
with  myself,  with  you,  and  with  my  present 
prospects,  that,  as  I  am  in  a  conversable  hu- 
mour, I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  my  way  to 
Mr.  llargraTe's;  and  I  will  call  upon  him, 
and  bef  him  to  asanre  yoo  that  your  confidence 
is  really  not  ill-placed.*' 

Then,  having  received  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Egerton  set  off  on  his  visit  to  the 
Vale  House,  at  Mr.  Hargrave^s  seat  was 
called. 

1  will  now  give  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton*s  history.  But  it  is  a  history  common  to 
many  mi-n.  Events  in  life  are  oflen  not  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  rendered  so  by  the 
rffe^t  which  they  produce  in  the  person  to 
whom  they  occur. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  very 
namerous  and  respectable  family,  and  brought 
apio  the  Church,  in  the  prospect  of  being  pro- 
vided for  by  a  noble  relation.  At  College  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  know-ledge 
of  the  classics,  and  his  conversational  po^^  era ; 
and  be  was  to  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the 
eiirle  in  which  he  moved,  that,  having  become 
a  fallow  mt  the  age  of  twentv-eight,  he  was 
roniented  to  await  at  the  University,  a  good 
College  living,  or  one  from  his  long-promised 
patron  ;  when,  unfortunately  for  his  peace,  he 
wat  introduced  to  the  beautiful  sister  of  a  Col- 
lege friend,  and  became  passionately  and  irre- 
coverably to  love  for  tlie  first  time  in  his  life. 
Nor  wat  the  young  lady  alow  to  return  his 
pBt«inQ ;— but  to  marry  waa  impossible. 

Mist  Aintlie  waa  the  daughter  of  an  extra- 
ngant  man  of  fathion,  and  her  habits  had 
Wen  expensive  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what 
ker  fortune  warranted.  True,  she  was  willing, 
IB  a  irantport  of  youthful  enthuaiasm,  to  share 
the  poverty  of  the  man  of  her  heart,  and  to 
^tit  **  the  teenet  to  gay,  where  she  was  fair- 
est of  the  ftir.'*  But  Mr.  Egerton  knew  that 
u  was  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  subside,  and 
ikst  love,  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  po- 
mtj  and  the  teating  details  of  severe  domes- 
lie  eronoiDy,  is  only  too  apt  to  struggle  against 
dMn  in  vain ;  and  though  aure  that  hia  pas- 
•ioB  wat  proof  againat  all  attacka  whatever, 
W  wat  unwilling  to  expote  that  of  Miss  Ains- 
&e  to  the  trial  which  he  did  not  fear  for  his 
•VB.  It  wat  therefore  tettled,  on  mature 
liberation,  that  the  lovera  ahould  not  marry 
ail  Mr.  Egerton  obtained  a  living ;  and  in  the 
■eanwhile  Mr.  Egerton  and  Miss  Ainslie^s 
ftif»nds  were  both  very  active  in  their  endea- 
fuuia  to  obtain,  firom  the  noble  relation  men- 
beibcc,  the  lonf-promited  living.     But 


year  succeeded  to  year,  application  to  applica- 
tion, and  still  Mr.  Egerton  s  claims  were  over- 
looked or  forgotten;  and  the  sickly  hue  of 
*^hope  deferred**  began  to  be  visible  on  the 
once  blooming  cliet^k  of  CMara,  Ainslie.  To 
her  a  union  with  Mr.  Egerton  was  desirable, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  man  whom  her 
heart  and  her  reason  both  approved,  but  she 
longed  to  seek  shelter  in  the  protection  and 
quiet  of  a  house  of  her  own,  from  the  profli- 
gate and  dissipated  company  which  frequented 
the  house  of  her  deluded  father,  and  aometimea 
inaulted  her  with  addresses,  to  which  her  well- 
known  poverty  but  too  frequently  exposed  her. 
But  her  hopes  of  emancipation  from  her  Buffer- 
ings still  continued  fruitless ;  and  she  saw  her- 
self at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  the  ghost  of 
what  ahe  was,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  a  distant  hope  of  a  union 
with  her  still  devoted  lover,  to  cheer  her 
drooping  spirits,  and  light  up  the  langruid  ra- 
diance of  her  eye.  But  the  frame,  weak  and 
delicate  while  warm  with  youth  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  happiness,  shrank  and  faded 
before  the  constant  and  corroding  power  of 
restless  wishes  and  certain  diatresses  ;  while 
Egerton,  only  kept  alive  himself  by  a  sure 
though  distant  prospect  as  he  thought,  of 
having  his  long-raised  expectations  gratified, 
hung  over  her  drooping  form  with  still  in- 
creased affection  and  anxiety. 

At  length  he  heard  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  their  courtship  that  the  incumbent  on  a  very 
considerable  living  in  Lord  D.*8  gif\  was  a 
very  old  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death;  and 
he  hastened  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  about 
forty  miles*  distance,  where  Clara  waa  then 
staying,  in  order  to  impart  to  her  this  welcome 
intelligence.  He  arrived,  and  found  her  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  rapid  decline.  Her  constitu- 
tion had  at  length  yielded  to  the  constant  de- 1 
mands  made  on  it  by  her  feelings ; — and  she 
had  scarcely  smiled  on  the  welcome  news 
which  her  lover  brought,  had  scarcely  received 
the  kiss  on  her  pale  cheek,  with  which  he 
hailed  her  his  in  prospect  for  ever — when,  lay- 
ing her  head  on  his  bosom,  she  murmured  out, 
*^We  shall  then  at  length  be  happy!*'  and 
expired. 

On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  and  while  Eger- 
ton with  the  calmness  of  deep-rooted  anguish 
waa  visiting  the  body  for  the  last  time  and 
gazing  on  it  in  solitary  woe,  the  letter  announc- 
ing the  death  of  the  incumbent  above  men- 
tioned followed  him  to  the  chamber  of  mourn- 
ing; and  he  found  that  a  living  worth  a 
thousand  a  year  waited  his  immediate  accept- 
ance. 

Oh !  what  agony  did  he  not  endure,  while 
in  a  hollow  and  mournful  tone  he  exclaimed, 
**  It  comea  too  late  !*'— and  atooping  down  aa 
he  did  so,  rested  his  cheek  on  the  cold  brow 
of  Clara. 

**  //  comet  too  late,  and  I  reject  it ;— I  scorn 
the  wealth  of  which  the  livet  not  to  partake ; 
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and  DOW  welcome  poverty  and  solitude !"  was 
his  only  answer  to  his  patron;  and  with  a 
sort  of  spiteful  sorrow  and  savag^e  grief,  he 

Save  up  his  fellowship,  and  sought  for  the  th- 
ing curacy  above  mentioned,  resolved  to  court 
the  difficulties  and  privations  of  a  narrow  in- 
come. But  when  time,  the  great  soother,  had 
calmed  the  first  transports  of  his  sorrow,  he 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  situation;— not 
that  he  wished  for  means  of  living  better,  for 
on  principle  he  had  always  practised  the 
strictest  denial,  nor  had  he  ever  found  his 
yearly  savings  insufficient  to  relieve  the  really 
deserving  indigent  around  him;  but  he  was 
conscious  of  having  other  treasures  which  he 
could  not  in  solitude  bestow — the  treasures  of 
his  learning,  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
his  experience.  He  saw  himself  amply  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  being  useful,  but  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  means  of  employing 
that  power.  If  he  talked,  there  were  none  to 
listen  to  or  understand  him;  and  though  he 
felt  convinced  that  his  affections  were  for  ever 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Clara,  he  sighed  for  a 
kindred  mind,  and  wished  for  an  intelligent 
companion,  if  it  was  only  to  listen  to  the  tale 
of  his  sorrows.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Agatha 
he  thought  he  had  found  this  companion.  He 
read  an  expression  of  fixed  sorrow  in  her 
countenance  that  interested  him ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  a  sort  of  savase,  proud,  sul- 
len sorrow,  like  what  his  own  had  originally 
been;  and  though  he  felt  her  endeared  to  him 
by  this  conviction,  he  also  felt  that  this  dispo- 
sition was  a  bar  to  all  hopes  of  intimacy ;  and 
he  had  lived  in  the  same  village  with  Agatha 
two  years  before  he  had  exchanged  two  words 
with  her.  But  when  he  saw  her  melted  into 
tears  at  church  at  the  pathetic  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  he  felt  that  the  power  of  sullen 
grief  was  past,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that 
uie  moment  was  arrived  when  the  voice  of 
consolation  would  be  welcome  to  her,  and 
when  her  heart,  as  I  before  observed,  would 
be  lightened  of  half  its  load,  could  she  but 
tell  the  tale  of  her  sorrows  to  one  who  would 
listen  to  and  pity  them.  Accordingly  he  did 
speak  to  her;— 4ie  heard  her  mournful  tale; 
and' while  he  hung  over  her  death-bed,  and  re- 
ceived her  last  parting  wishes,  and  promised 
to  obey  them,  —  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  useful,  returned  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
to  his  mind  ;  and  the  death  of  Agatha  awak- 
ened him  to  new  life  and  the  prospect  of  new 
enjoyment.  Besides,  he  read  in  her  deep  and 
guilty  resentment, — in  that  sullen  indignation 
which  had  caused  her  to  put  off  the  day  of 
forgiveness  till  the  pardon  which  she  longed 
to  pronounce  and  to  implore  was  arrested  on 
her  lips  by  death, — a  warning  lesson  and  a 
salutary  reproof  to  himself.  Because  a  patron 
had  neglected  to  fulfil  his  promises  till,  ac- 
cording to  his  long-treasured  hopes,  he  could 
no  longer  profit  by  his  bounty,  in  the  sullen- 
ness   of  resentment,  —  a  resentment  which 


could  injure  and  mortify  himself  alone, — he 
had  fled  from  the  society  of  men,  to  brood  in 
retirement  over  the  proud  consciousness  of  in- 
jury. He  had  allowed  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  droop,  unstimulated  by  the  influence  of  col- 
lision ;  and  had  suffered  hours,  precious  hours, 
to  be  wasted  in  the  languor  of  unavailing  re- 
gret, which  he  might  have  employed  to  amuse, 
to  instruct,  and  to  enlighten  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

**  I  have  erred ;  but  I  will  endeavour  in- 
stantly to  repair  my  error,*'  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  stood  by  the  corpse  of  Agatha ;— adding, 
as  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  cold  unconscious 
hand  beside  him,  **  Thou  shalt  not  have  suffer- 
ed and  repented  in  vain.  And  I  will  repay, 
by  endeavouring  to  benefit  thy  child,  the  gra- 
titude I  owe  thee  for  the  good  1  have  derived 
from  thy  warning  example." 

He  kept  his  resolution;  and  the  child  of 
A^tha  became  the  pupil  of  his  affection. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  happened  to  be  in  a 
good  humour,  and  therefore  received  him  gra- 
ciously, he  was  pleased  to  find  that  when  the 
postilion  had  come  to  the  door  with  thechaise, 
according  to  the  orders  given  the  preceding 
day,  Emma  had  burst  into  tears  at  sight  of 
hiin,  had  protested  that  she  would  stay  where 
she  was,  and  had  screamed  as  much  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  her  grandmother  as  she  had 
before  done  at  the  idea  of  staying  with  her ; 
nor  could  she  be  at  all  pacified  till  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain  had  paid  and  discharged  the  driver 
and  his  chaise. 

**  May  all  her  hatreds  through  life  be  as 
evanescent  as  her  hatred  of  you  has  been,  my 
dear  madam!"  said  Mr.  Egerton;  ^^  for  tlie 
being  who  hates  easily  and  eternally,  is  a 
curse  to  himself  and  a  pest  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures." 

Mr.  Egerton  returned,  accompanied  by  Henry 
Sl  Aubyn,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and 
now  the  pupil  in  prospect  of  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
everandanon  regarded  him  with  such  looks  of 
interest  and  affection,  as,  considering  the  short* 
ness  of  their  acquaintance,' were  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  was  a  tall,  lank,  unformed 
boy  of  fourteen ;  his  figure  all  bone,  and  his 
face  all  eyes  ;  for  the  rest  of  his  features  had 
not  as  yet  grown  sufficiently  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  large  dark  grey  eyes,  shwled 
with  long  and  silken  black  eyelashes,  which 
formed  the  striking  feature  in  his  sun-burnt 
yet  blooming  face.  His  hair,  which  once 
curled  in  luxuriant  ringlets  down  his  shoulders, 
was,  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  mother's 
vanity,  cropped  close  to  his  head,  to  gratify 
the  arbitrary  will  of  his  uncle.  But  to  pre- 
vent his  hair  from  curling  was  impossible  ;  — 
short,  but  full,  his  dark  rin&rlets  still  dusted 
round  his  straight  low  forehead,  and  gave  his 
head  the  resemblance  of  the  bust  of  some  young 
Greek.    Still,  though  his  appearance  was  oer- 
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uinir  pictumqae  and  interesting,  he  was  not 
yel  baadtome  enouj^h  to  desenre  the  earnest 
gaxe  of  affectionate  and  silent  admiration 
which  Mr.  Kf^erton  bestowed  on  him;  but 
Mrs.  Castlemain  ceased  to  be  surprised,  when 
Mr.  Kgerton,  sij^hin^  deeply  as  he  turned 
away  from  a  long  examination  of  St.  Aubjn^s 
features,  said  to  her,  **  That  dear  boy,  madam, 
ia«  faT  his  fiither,  I  find,  second  cousin  to  the 
Ainsliea,  and  to  her  whom  I  have  mentioned 
lo  yoo.  And  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  in 
Um  cot  of  his  dark-grey  eye,  and  in  counte- 
nanee  particoiarly  when  he  smiles,  he  greatly 
rMemblra  her.  J udge  then,  madam,  with  what 
deligfai  I  shall  underuke  the  task  of  instructing 


Before  Mra.  Castlemain  could  reply,  Emma, 
who  bad  just  been  fresh  washed  and  dressed, 
came  ranning  into  the  room ;  and  jumping  on 
Mr.  Egerton*s  lap,  told  him  with  a  scream  of 
joy  that  the  pott-chaise  was  gone,  and  that  they 
were  to  stay  where  there  were,  and  go  away 
wo  more.  **  I  am  glad  of  it,*'  cried  Henry  Sl 
Aobyn ;  '*  for  I  hope  vou  will  stay  and  play 
with  ne,  and  love  me. ' 

Emma  at  first  drew  back  from  his  offered 
hand-;  bat  after  looking  at  him  some  time 
aader  her  ringleta  that  hung  over  her  eyes, 
•be  ventured  to  give  her  hand ;  and  in  a  short 
tioM  she  very  kindly  took  him  to  see  her  baby 


The  intimacy  thus  happily  begun,  was  as 

happily  matured  by  time.     Mr.  Egerton  be- 

eame  the  inhabitant  of  a  small  house  at  an 

'aoml  distance  between  Mr.  Harsfrave's  and 

Mrs.  Caatlemain*s ;  but  he  taught  Emma  and 

Su  AobvD  together  at  the  house  of  the  latter ; 

while  {"Imroa,  urged  on  by  the  example  and 

I  praises  of  St.  Aubyn,  learnt  eagerly  and  readily 

I  every  thing  which  Mr.  Egerton  taught  her, 

land  was  soon  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 

jgnndmothcT,  her   preceptor,  and   her   com- 


i  Bat  it  was  not  in  her  studies  only  that 
I  Emma  profited  by  the  society  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
bcr  heart  and  her  temper  were  benefited  bv 
I  his  example.  It  was  at  first  a  difficult  task 
,  for  Mrs.  Castlemain  by  kindness,  and  Mr. 
I  Kfrrton  by  jodicious  severity,  to  break  their 
!  popil  of  those  habits  of  violence  and  ill-humour 
<  which  the  unfr  voorable  circumstances  in  which 
i  she  had  been  placed  had  exposed  her  to  acquire. 

•  Bat  this  task  was  rendered  easy  at  length  by 

•  ihe  model  of  fine  temper  and  obedience  exhi- 
kled  to  her  every  day  by  St.  Aubyn. 

Henry  St.  Aabyn*s  most  striking  characler- 
isiie  was  filial  pietv.  He  was  an  only  child, 
and  his  mind  and  foelinga  exhibited  that  pre- 
rority  which  is  often  observed  in  those  chil- 
iftn  who  have  been  the  exclusive  objects  of 
sarBtion  and  instruction.  But  he  had  also 
hcoa  in  situstions  which  never  fail  to  bring 
fanrard  permaturely  the  sensibility  and  the 
ioaeilect.  He  had  been  nursed  and  educated 
of  domestic  distress ;— -  the  tears  of 


his  mother  had  mingled  with  her  caresses  of 
him,  while  she  loudly  lamented  that  extrava- 
gance, though  she  had  not  resolution  to  relin- 
(juish  it,  which  would  unavoidably  destroy  the 
future  fortune  of  her  son.  He  had  also  wept 
on  his  father'fl  neck,  while  in  unavailing  agony 
the  self-condemned  parent  had  implored  his 
forgiveness,  for  having  weakly  allowed  his 
fond  folly  as  a  husband  to  get  the  better  of  his 
duty  as  a  father,  and  aufTer  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to 
pursue  that  ruinous  line  of  conduct  which  had 
made  them  all  beggars  and  dependants. 

But  luckily  for  lienry  it  was  only  as  a  hus- 
band that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  weak  and 
criminally  indulgent;  as  a  father,  he  knew 
how  to  unite  kindness  with  restraint,  and  ten- 
derness with  firmness,  bo  judiciously,  that  the 
temper  of  his  son  was  neither  soured  by  cruel 
privations,  nor  injured  still  more  by  blind  and 
excessive  indulgence. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  obeyed  his  father  in  in- 
fancy, because  he  knew  that  on  disobedience 
awaited  certain  punishment ;  and  thus  the  ha- 
bit of  obedience  to  proper  restraint  and  proper 
commands  was  acouired  without  trouble.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  found  that  he  was  thus  con- 
strained, because  his  ruler  knew  better  what 
was  good  for  him  than  he  for  himself,  and  he 
continued  to  obey  from  respect  as  well  as  from 
habit ;  and  as  his  father  possessed  that  com- 
mand of  temper  himself,  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  teach,  St.  Aubyn  both  from  precept  and 
example  became  mild  without  abjectness,  and 
good-humoured  without  eflfort.  Besides,  he 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  his  father's 
constant  companion ;  and  being  thus  early  the 
witness  of  his  parentis  sorrows,  he  learnt  to 
feel  and  to  reflect  deeply  at  a  time  of  life  when 
children  in  general  only  know  **  the  tear  for- 
got as  soon  as  shed,"  and  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted sunshine  of  the  breasL  He  also  felt 
himself  the  sole  comfort  of  his  father;  and 
his  young  self-love  flattered  by  the  conscious- 
ness, he  often  preferred  his  own  lonely  fireside 
and  the  sad  society  of  his  unhappy  parent,  to 
the  sports  of  childhood  and  the  heartless  mirth 
of  his  companions. 

When  his  father  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
called  St.  Aubyn  to  him,  who  had  then  not 
long  reached  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  telling 
him  that  he  knew  he  was  in  virtue  and  under- 
standint;  considerably  above  his  years,  he  be- 
(^ueathed  his  mother  to  his  care  and  protec- 
tion ;  desiring  him  whatever  might  be  her  er- 
rors, to  behave  to  her  with  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance, and  to  prove  himself  in  every  thing 
not  only  a  fond  and  obedient  son,  but  a  guar* 
dian  and  a  defender. 

*'The  charge  was  needless,"  replied  St. 
Aubyn  melting  into  tears ;  **  hot,  to  give  yoo 
all  the  satisfaction  in  my  power,  hear  me  wwtar^ 
thai  in  all  emerf^neie$  whatever,  my  mother^ 
peace  and  comfort  shall  be  my  Jbr$t  cart  and  my 
fint  motive  ofaetittnJ*^ 

Mr.  Su  Aubyn  accepted  the  oath;  called 
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him  the  best  of  children,  prayed  for  his  wel- 
hre ;  and  the  last  words  he  pronounced,  while 
with  clasped  hands  he  awaited  his  final  strug- 
gle, were  a  prayer  for  Henry. 

St.  Aubyn*s  father  had  not  been  dead  above 
nine  months  when  he  first  saw  Emma  at  Mrs. 
Castlemain^s,  and  her  mourning  habit  for  her 
mother  he  beheld  with  a  sympathetic  interest. 

'*  Poor  child  !*'  said  he  one  day,  as  he  look- 
ed at  her  black  dress. 

"  Ay !"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  unhap- 
py child !— it  is  very  hard  to  lose  a  parent  so 
young !" 

*'  Say  rather,  happy  child  !**  said  St.  Aubyn 
bunting  into  teare,  **to  lose  a  parent  when 
she  was  too  young  to  know  the  greatness  of 
her  loss  !*' 

*'  DonH  cry,  master  Henry,'*  said  Emma, 
putting  up  her  pretty  mouth  to  kiss  him ; 
**  grandmamma  is  not  angry  with  you.'*  And 
St.  Aub^n  caught  her  to  his  bosom  with 
mixed  pity  and  affection. 

When  Mra.  Castlemain  was  again  alone 
with  Mr.  Efferton,  she  said  to  him  after  some 
little  hesitation,  "  but  by  what  name,  my  dear 
sir,  shall  I  call  our  Emma  t*' 

*'6y  what  name,  my  dear  madam  1  By 
her  own  name  certainly, — that  of  her  father^ 
Danvere.*' 

"No,  sir,  no!"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain 
with  great  agitation;  "I  cannot  bear  to  be 
every  moment  reminded  of  that  villain.** 

*^  But  consider,  madam,  that  by  not  calling 
your  granddaughter  and  heiress  by  the  name 
of  her  father,  you  would  seem  to  admit  her 
illegitimacy,  and  that  she  was  not  bom  in 
wedlock." 

**  No,  sir,  no;  because  I  mean  to  call  her 
Castlemain  !*' 

"  But,  madam,  her  name  is  not  Castle- 
main ;  and  I  am  a  decided  enemy  to  all  sorts 
of  fraud.  For  whom,  and  what,  madam,  do 
you  wish  this  dear  child  to  be  imposed  on  the 
world  r* 

*'  Sir,  I  scorn  the  idea  of  imposition  as  much 
as  you." 

*^Then,  to  prove  it,  call  her  the  child  of 
Agatha  Danvere ;  for  then,  and  then  only,  will 
the  real  truth  be  told.*' 

**  No,  sir ;  I  will  call  her  by  the  name  of 
my  late  husband,  who  was  my  firet  cousin ; 
for  I  mean,  as  soon  as  she  is  of  age,  to  give 
her  an  estate  left  me  by  Mr.  Castlemain,  and 
shall  solicit  leave  for  her  to  bear  the  name  and 
arms  of  Castlemain.'* 

**  But  in  the  meanwhile,  madam,  for  what 
do  you  wish  her  to  be  taken  by  strangere  !— > 
for  your  child  by  Mr.  Castlemain  V* 

*^I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
her  own  and  her  mother's  story  to  be  told  to 
every  one.  Our  intimate  friends  know  it  of 
couree ;  and  should  any  gentleman  pay  his 
addresses  to  Emma,  he  also  will  be  told  the 
truth.*' 

But  suppose,  madam,  that,  believing  Em- 
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roa  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  a  gentleman  allows  himself  to 
become  in  love  with  Emma,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  father's  approbation ;  do  you  not 
think  that  gentleman  will  have  reason  to  re- 
proach you,  when  he  finds  he  has  been  de- 
ceived by  the  change  of  name ;  and  that  your 
heiress  is  the  fruit  of  a  marriage,  which,  in  all 
human  probability,  will  never  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place  f" 

**Sir,"  said  Mra.  Castlemain  angrily,  **yoo 
are  putting  an  extreme  case,  and  fancying,  I 
hope,  an  improbability  that  does  not  extMt! 
Sir,  my  peace  of  mind  depends  on  my  not 
hearing  the  hateful  name  of  Danvere ;  and  in 
this  respect,  sir,  I  must  beg,  sir, — ^nay,  sir,  1 
must  ifxtist  on  having  my  own  way  !" 

'*  Well,  madam,  then  1  must  submit,  thourt 
against  my  principles  and  my  judgn^ent ;  wt 
never  yet  did  I  know  any  good  the  result  of 
deception,— and  God  grant  that  from  this  no 
material  mischief  may  ensue !" 

Accordingly  the  orphan  of  Agatha  was  in 
future  known  by  the  name  of  Emma  Castle- 
main. 

But  before  I  go  on  with  the  history  of  Em- 
ma, and  her  young  companion,  Henry  St 
Aubyn,  I  shall  make  my  readera  acquainted 
with  two  pereons,  who  will  be  prominent  chsf 
ractere  in  these  pages,  and  on  whose  infiu* 
ence,  directly  and  indirectly,  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  the  fate  both  of  my  hero  and 
my  heroine. 

Mr.  Hargrave  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
men  whom  a  series  of  unforeseen  accidents, 
aided  by  quickness  of  talent  and  industry, 
elevate  from  a  mean  and  obscure  situation  of 
life  to  one  of  opulence  and  gentility  ;  and,  as 
is  oflen  the  case  with  pereons  who  are  the 
makere  of  their  own  fortune,  he  valued  him- 
self greatly  on  the  extent  of  his  possessions, 
and  had  a  particular  spite  against  family  pride, 
and  what  he  denominated  **  a  poor,  proud  gen- 
tleman." Mr.  Hargrave's  underetanding  was 
good,  but  he  fancied  it  better  than  it  really 
was ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  did  not  so  much 
overvalue  his  own  ability,  as  undervalue  that 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not 
fancy,  while  measuring  himself  with  othere, 
that  he  was  a  giant ;  but  he  erroneously  ima- 
gined them  to  be  pigmies,  while  he  piqued 
himself  on  his  talent  of  overreaching  and  im- 
posing upon  his  less  acute  companions.  This 
propensity  iilone  would  have  prevented  him 
from  being  a  desirable  companion ;  as,  though 
he  was  unconscious  of  it,  his  attempts  were 
oflen  discovered  by  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
however  politeness  might  prevent  them  from 
disclosing  the  discovery,  they  felt  an  indig- 
nant resentment  at  being  supposed  weak 
enough  to  be  so  deceived.  But  there  was  a 
still  stronger  reason  why,  though  he  might  be 
an  active  citizen,  an  upright  tradesman,  and 
a  generous  relation,  he  could  never  be  an 
amiable  man,  an  agreeable  companion,  or  a 
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beloved  friend.  He  waa  the  slave  of  a  bad 
and  incorrigible  temper;  and  this  slave  to 
himself  became  the  tyrant  of  others.  The 
»|>oiled  child  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  mother, 
!  wbu«e  understanding  he  despised,  and  of  an 
\  indolent  and  sottish  father,  whose  helpless, 
j  jct  conli'nU-d  indigence  disprusted  him,  —  he 
j  was  thrown  upon  the  world  with  all  bis  ir- 
I  ribible  feelinj^s  uncorrected  and  unsubdued, 
rscfpt  where  interest  and  ambition  made  it 
i  Drc«rasarj  for  him  to  assume  the  Yirtue  which 
•  be  had  not 

'  At  the  Mge  of  thirty,  love  asserted  its  turn  to 
rt-ipi  over  his  yet  unwounded  heart ;  and  the 
.  object  of  his  aflfection  had  extreme  youth,  love- 
liue!«a«  and  ffentleness,  to  recommend  her  to 
his  notice.  Tier  fortune  was  small ;  but  that 
be  did  not  consider  as  any  obstacle  to  his 
u  ishes,  as  he  had  wealth  enough  for  both ;  and 
her  birth  and  connexions  were  such  as  to  flatter 
his  pride.  Nor  was  he  long  before  he  made 
known  his  passion  and  his  views;  and  the 
lady  seemed  so  fully  to  return  his  affection, 
and  to  share  in  the  warm  approbation  of  his 
ruit  which  her  parents  expressed,  that  even  a 
time  for  their  union  was  fixed  ;  while  the  pros- 
pert  of  happiness  as  perfect  as  this  world  can 
aSord«  scenied  to  solten  the  usual  asperity  of 
Mr.  llargrave*s  dispoisition,  and  he  felt  desirous 
cf  imparting  to  others  the  cheerfulness  which 
be  was  conscious  of  himself.  But  his  hopes 
aad  bis  benevolence  were  only  too  soon  cloud- 
cd«  as  it  were  for  ever,  by  the  most  cruel  and 
unmerited  of  disappointments.  A  better  con- 
vxion,and  perhaps  a  more  amiable  man,  were 
^dirtrd  to  the  mercenary  parents  of  Mr.  Har- 
rrave^s  betrothed  wiie;  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  a  number  of  little  neglects  and  petty  af- 
fronts,  be  was  given  to  understand  that  both 
the  lad  J  and  ber  family  were  become  tired  of 
kim  mnd  his  pretensions ;  and  while  by  letters 
'•f  eamcftt  expostulation,  he  was  daily  request- 
la;  to  be  infonned  how  he  had  deserved  to 
i-ytieit  the  favour  of  the  parents  and  the  tender- 
ans  of  the  daughter,  he  received  the  over- 
whelming and  heart-rending  intelligence  that 
the  woman  of  his  afiectiona  was  married  to 


Ii  would  be  needlefts  for  me  to  point  out  to 
my  readers  the  natural  eflfiTt  of  an  injury  and 
a  disappointment  like  this,  on  a  proud  and  irri- 
table temper  like  that  of  Mr.  Hargrave.  Suf- 
are  ibat»  having  shortly  ri^alized  by  a  success- 
Ail  speculation,  a  fortune  sufficient  even  for  his 
ioAy  ambition,  he  resolved  to  give  up  business 
and  retira  into  the  country,  in  order  to  brood  in  \ 
•oiitade  over  the  recollection  of  promised  joys 
to  bun  for  ever  lost,  and  the  wrongs  which, 
th  jQgb  common  to  many,  his  resentment  mag- 
aifted  into  iniuries  never  experienced  before  by 
acT  one  but  nimself. 

bat  the  affair  did  not  end  here.  The  brother 
W  has  misuess,  hearing  that  Mr.  Hargrave  in 
ibe  bitterness  of  just  resentment  had  used  very 
ep^robriona  terms  when  speaking  of  her  con- 


duct, inrnted  that  he  should  either  retract  what 
he  had  said,  or  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman.  With  this  latter  demand  Mr.  Har- 
grave eagerly  complied,  and  his  second  fire 
stretched  his  adversary  on  tlie  ground,  appa- 
rently deprived  of  life.  But  though  the  sur- 
geon in  attendance  declared  that  life  was  only 
suspended,  his  wound  was  so  dangerous  a  one 
that  Mr.  Hargrave  and  the  seconds  thought 
proper  to  abscond.  During  a  whole  twelve- 
month, the  fonner  was  forced  to  be  an  exile 
from  his  country,  and  to  experience  the  tor- 
menting fear  of  being  obliged  never  to  return 
to  it,  or  of  standing  a  trial  for  his  life. 

At  length,  however,  the  cause  of  his  distress 
was  declared  wholly  out  of  danger,  and  Mr. 
Hargrave  returned  to  England ; — but  both  from 
principle  and  feeling  he  was  become  so  decided 
an  enemy  to  duelling,  Uiat  he  solemnly  de- 
clared he  would  discard,  pursue  with  implaca- 
ble hatrexl,  and  disinherit  a  relation,  however 
dear  to  him,  who  should  either  give  or  accept 
a  challenge.  He  returned,  too,  so  disgusted 
with  the  world,  that  he  immediately  went  in 
search  of  an  estate  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country ;  and  having  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents made  his  orphan  sister  the  mistress  of 
his  house,  he  took  her  with  him  on  bis  journey. 
It  was  while  making  the  tour  of  the  Lakes 
that  chance  introduced  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  to  their 
acquaintance,  who,  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  Miss  Hargrave,  formed  that  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  onion  with  her,  which  was  the  ruin 
of  his  fortune,  and  the  bane  of  his  peace  of 
mind. 

The  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn, though  welcome  to  Mr.  Hargrave  in  some 
points  of  view,  as  he  got  rid  by  it  of  a  sister 
whose  want  of  management  hourly  offended 
him,  was  very  unpleasing  to  him  in  others. 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  whose  estates  were  deeply 
mortgaged,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  his 
father,  was  a  poor  and  proud  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Hargrave,  as  1  have  before  observed, 
hated  persons  of  that  description;  and  the  dig- 
nified refinement  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn*8  manners, 
which  as  he  could  not  imitate  he  therefore 
pretended  to  despise,  was  il1-«uited  tQ.  the 
coarse  banter  ana  unpolished  demeanour  of 
his  brother-in-law.  Nor  could  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
always  command  his  temper  when  the  latter 
was  determined  to  put  him  off  his  guard ;  and 
at  such  moments  the  just  and  haughty  resents 
ment  of  the  man  of  family,  used  to  show  itself 
in  a  manner  which  the  man  of  wealth  never 
pardoned.  And  as  Mr.  Hargrave,  like  all  an- 
gry persons,  was  apt  to  dwell  on  the  provoca- 
tion which  he  received,  and  to  forget  that 
which  he  gave,  the  proximity  of  the  St.  Aubyn 
estate  to  that  which  Mr.  Hargrave  purchased 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  soon  made  it  a 
very  undesirable  residence  for  him ;  he  there- 
fore removed  with  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  a 
house  which  he  still  possessed  near  the  west 
end  of  the  metropolis.    But  he  soon  found 
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reason  to  repent  of  bis  removal,  as  his  wife's 
extravagance  became  sucb,  tbat  in  a  very 
short  time  he  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  going  to  a  eaol,  or  of  parting  with 
his  paternal  estate;  and  as  a  purchaser  for  St. 
Aubyn  (the  name  of  his  seat)  offered  at  this 
critical  moment,  he  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
resolution  accepted  the  offer,  and  bade  for  ever 
farewell  to  the  dear  abode  of  his  ancestors. 

Soon  after,  he  discovered  that  the  real  pur- 
chaser of  a  possession  so  valued  by  him  was 
the  purse-proud  Mr.  Hargrave ;  and  the  agony 
of  his  situation  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  news.  But  he  recollected  that  if  Mr.  Har- 
grave did  not  marry, — and  he  had  solemnly 
resolved  that  he  never  would  marry,— his  son 
would  in  all  probability  be  his  heir,  and  St. 
Aubyn  would  revert  to  its  original  possessor ! 
This  thought  was  rapture  to  him ;  and  in  the 
happy  state  of  mind  which  it  occasioned,  he 
even  fancied  that  Mr.  Hargrave  made  the  pur- 
chase from  the  benevolent  wish  of  preventing 
the  estate  from  going  out  of  the  family  ;  and 
as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  resolved  to  act  upon 
this  idea,  and  in  Mr.  Hargrave*s  supposed  gen- 
erosity to  forget  his  unkindness,  the  latter 
soon  after  received  a  most  affectionate  letter 
from  his  brother-in-law,  requesting  him  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  receive  them 
for  a  few  weeks  as  his  guests.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
itttered  at  being  thus  courted  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, promised  to  forget  and  forgive  every 
thing;  and  the  St.  Aubyns  came  to  Vale- 
House  on  a  visit.  But  in  less  than  two  years 
Mr.  Hargrave,  either  in  a  fit  of  spleen  against 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  or  from  the  love  of  accumula- 
tion, sold  the  highly-prized  estate  for  a  very 
large  premium  to  another  possessor ;  and  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  never  recovered  the  blow. 

*'  How  I  have  mortified  the  pride  of  that 
poor  gentleman  !*'  said  Mr.  Hargrave  to  him- 
self in  one  of  his  angry  and  malignant  hu- 
mours. 

But  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  still 
greater  mortification  on  him.  Debt  succeeded 
to  debt,  embarrassment  to  embarrassment, — till 
so  little  of  his  once-comfortable  fortune  re- 
mained, that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  on  his  death-bed 
saw  himself  obliged  to  recommend  his  wife 
and  child  to  the  protection  and  bounty  of  Mr. 
Hargrave  !  It  was  a  moment  of  triumph  for 
Mr.  Hargrave;  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  St.  Aubyns  was  thenceforth 
thrown  by  his  high-born  father  on  the  pity  and 
dependence  of  a  man  of  yesterday.  How 
humbled  was  now  the  pride  of  the  man  of 
family  !  But  a  better  feeling  succeeded  to  the 
throb  of  ungenerous  exultation. 

Mr.  Hargrave  gazed  on  the  pale  and  care- 
worn cheek,  the  imploring  and  sunk  eye  of 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  with  pity,  not  unmixed  per- 
haps with  remorse.  »*  She  shall  not  ruining," 
said  he  with  ungracious  graciousness ;  **  but 
I  will  maintain  her  handsomely;  and  if  he 
behaves  well,  I  will  be  a  father  to  the  child.** 


The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  beamed  with  mo- 
mentary joy,  —  for  he  knew  Henry  would 
"  behave  well," — and  visions  of  future  great- 
ness, and  even  of  the  recovery  of  the  family 
estate,  danced  momentarily  before  his  closing 
eyes;  while  a  blessing,  a  fervent  blessing, 
faltered  on  his  quivering  lips,  and  wrung  a 
tear  from  the  usually  dry  lid  of  Mr.  Hargrave. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  died ;  and  he  fulfill^  his 
promise  to  the  dying :  he  hired  a  small  house 
for  his  sister  in  the  town  of  Keswick,  and  al- 
lowed her  a  respectable  income,  but  took  Henry 
to  reside  with  him,  proposing  to  provide  for 
and  to  educate  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  child. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  temper  and  disposition  to  make  con- 
scious dependence  easy  to  be  borne.  On  the 
contrary,  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment, 
reminded  the  St.  Aubyns  that  they  were  eating 
the  bread  of  dependence ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
had  at  once  to  dread  from  her  brother  the  sneer 
of  contempt,  the  frown  of  reproof,  and,  what 
was  still  more  painful  to  endure  with  compo- 
sure, the  coarse  and  noisy  banter  of  sometimes 
well-deserved  ridicule. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
had  been  placed  in  early  life,  were  the  most 
unfavourable  in  every  point  of  view,  to  form 
a  well-principled  and  respectable  woman.-^ 
Praises  of  her  beauty  were  the  first  sounds 
that  met  her  ear ;  while,  as  she  grew  up,  her 
weak  and  unprincipled  mother,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain means  to  purchase  ornaments  for  the  child 
whose  personal  graces  were  her  pride,  used  to 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  with  her  knowledge, 
small  sums  from  the  slender  allowance  given 
her  by  her  husband  for  their  daily  meals; 
and  by  this  means  her  daughter's  young  mind 
learnt  a  lesson  of  artifice  and  disingenuonsness 
to  which  it  could  never  rise  superior.  Nor 
was  her  father's  sense  of  moral  rectitude  much 
greater  than  that  of  his  wife,  as  a  love  of  truth 
made  no  part  of  his  precepts  or  his  practice; 
and  the  ready  lie  with  which  his  daughter 
usually  endeavoured  to  hide  the  faults  which 
she  committed,  was  looked  upon,  both  by  him 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Hargrave,  as  a  proof  of  talent 
and  quickness  above  her  years,  and  received 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye  at  each  other,  and  an  ill- 
suppressed  smile,  which  convinced  the  young 
delinquent,  that  the  only  crime  in  lying  was 
that  of  being  found  out. 

In  addition  to  this  sort  of  training,  was  a 
constant  assurance  from  her  mother  uat  noth- 
ing was  so  necessary  to  a  young  woman  as  to* 
look  well,  and  that  if  she  set  off  her  person  to 
advantage  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  her 
beauty  would  make  her  fortune.  But  spite  of 
her  attention  to  her  dress,  and  the  splendour  of 
her  personal  charms.  Miss  Hargrave'a  appa- 
rent folly  and  flippancy  had  so  far  counteracted 
the  power  of  her  beauty,  that  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  having  had  one 
offer  of  marriage  worth  accepting ;  when,  on 
the  death  of  her  parents,  her  brother  invited 
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ber  to  reside  with  him,  and  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn 
8aw  hor  with  Mr.  Hargrave,  ^s  1  before  men- 
tioiicd,  on  his  tour  to  the  Lakes. 

The  TiTacity  and  perhaps  even  the  silliness 
of  her  expression,  gave  Mis.s  Hargrave  the  ap- 
liearance  of  extreme  youth,  an  appearance 
which  her  wanner  strong[ly  confirmed,  and  the 
bloom  of  her  fine  complexion,  heightened  by 
air  and  exercise,  considerably  increased.  Mr. 
Sl  Aubyn  gazed  on  her,  the  first  moment  that 
ha  beheld  her,  with  admiration  and  delight. 
He  nw  in  ber  youth,  beauty,  grace,  every 
thing  that  his  heart  had  ever  sought  in  woman ; 
and  when  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  and 
aeeocapanied  her  hanging  on  his  arm,  through 
the  romantic  scenes  around  him,  he  felt  that 
she  was  become  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  and  that 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  happy  without 
her.  Indeed  she  appeared  to  Mr.  iSu  Aubyn 
uoder  peculiar  advantages.  The  fear  of  her 
brother  made  her  always  silent  and  timid  in 
bis  presence ;  therefore  her  lover  heard  not  her 
usually  insipid  volubility,  and  her  occasional 
be  coDHidereid  as  general  timidity.  When  they 
wer*'  alone,  inde^,  he  found  tliat  she  talked  a 
prnmc  deal,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  sort  of 
Intoxicating  relief  which  she  felt  at  being  re- 
aored  from  the  alarming  eye  of  her  tyrant; 
aad  judging  thence  how  great  must  be  her 
saflerings  from  a  residence  with  such  a  man, 
pity  assisted  to  fdn  the  flame  of  love,  and  he 
frit  that  it  would  be  both  anjust  and  generous 
action  to  remove  so  fascinating  a  victim  from 
the  fi?tiers  that  galled  her. 

Her  want  of  fortune  was  indeed  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  wishes;  as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  in 
Older  to  pay  off  several  heavy  mortgages  on 
bis  estatee,  had  been  living  many  years  on  a 
vary  inconsiderable  part  of  his  income,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  continue  so  to 
do,  in  order  to  effect  the  honourable  design 
which  his  integrity  had  dictated.  But  if  Miss 
Hargrave  loved  him,  he  thought  every  obstacle 
wooM  Tsnish ;  (or  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  lire  on  a  narrow  income,  and  that  which  he 
bad  to  offer  her  was  certainly  larger  than  the 
one  on  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  live. 
Aerordingly,  rendered  blind  and  confiding  by 
tiic  illusions  of  passion,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  re- 
veled his  love  to  the  object  of  it,  and  received 
fiRiB  her  an  avowal  of  mutual  regard.  Imme- 
dtaiely  transported  with  joy,  ana  the  hopes  of 
f<itare  happiness,  he  declared  to  her  his  situa- 
tion, bis  well-principled  plans  of  economy, 
wmd  ail  that  he  required  ot  his  wife  during  the 
fist  ysnrs  of  msrriage,  in  order  to  assist  him 
in  clesfing  his  estates,  and  in  rescuing  from 
sUoqay  the  memory  of  a  much  respected 
ibo«(b  improvident  father. 

Miss  Hargrave  listened  to  and  approved  his 
promised  every  thing  that  he  desired, 
performed  nothing.  Still  her  infatuated 
admired  and  adored  her;  and  even 
while  ike?  remained  at  their  country-seat,  he 
Malfpd  ber  pride  and  her  Tsnity  by  resuming 


much  of  the  ancient  state  of  his  family  in  his 
mode  of  living.  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  ditTerences  with  Mr.  Hargrave,  they 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  her  extra- 
vagance knew  no  bounds,  and  her  husband  had 
not  the  heart  to  reprove  or  restrain  her;  for 
was  she  not  called  **the  beautiful  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  r*  was  she  not  the  most  admired  wo- 
man in  the  drawing-room!  and  while  her 
charms  administered  thus  to  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity  and  his  affection,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
endeavoured  to  forget  that  the  mortgages  re- 
mained unpaid,  and  that  debts  were  accumu- 
lating around  him. 

The  result  I  have  before  detailed,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  fatal  oxoriousn^,  that 
want  of  proper  energy,  which  led  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  fortune,  and  precipitated  him  into 
an  early  grave.  But,  let  me  speak  it  to  his 
honour,  he  never,  in  his  consciousness  of  the 
errors  of  the  wife,  forgot  for  a  moment  the  re- 
spect which  he,  as  a  gentleman,  thought  due 
to  her  as  a  woman.  Though  too  late  convinc- 
ed of  her  folly,  her  vanity,  her  extravagance, 
her  disregard  of  truth, — he  behaved  to  her  be- 
fore his  servants  and  his  son  with  as  much 
politeness  and  deference  as  if  her  words  were 
oracles.  He  took  no  mean  revenge  on  her  for 
her  weakness,  by  wounding  her  self-love 
either  in  public  or  even  in  private;  and 
though  her  foibles  were  such  as  to  make  her 
often  an  object  of  ridicule,  he  deplored  but 
never  scoffed  at  her  weakness ;  whatever  she 
ordered  respecting  her  son,  he  never  contra- 
dicted ;  if  wrong,  he  told  her  it  was  so  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  order  was  repealed  by  herself, 
as  if  from  her  own  conviction,  and  not  his  de- 
sire; and  it  was  owing  to  this  kind,  generous, 
and  manly  conduct  in  her  husband,  that  Henry 
St.  Aubyn,  in  the  midst  of  his  convictions  of 
his  mother's  follies,  never  lost  sight  for  one 
moment  of  the  respect  due  to  her  as  his  pa- 
rent. His  father  had  accustomed  him  to  treat 
her  with  respect  by  his  own  example;  and 
when  crushed  to  tlie  earth  by  the  avowed  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  her  brother.  Mis.  St.  Au- 
byn s  tearful  eyes  could  turn  on  her  son  with 
confiding  and  never-deceived  affection,  and  her 
self-love  waa  immediately  soothed  by  bis  re- 
spectful attention  to  herself,  and  the  firm,  de- 
cided, but  cool  and  gentle  manner  in  which  he 
defended  and  supported  her  under  the  attacks 
of  his  uncle; — while  Mr.  Hargrave  feared, 
approved,  oppressed,  admired,  and  envied  his 
nephew — love  him  he  did  not ;  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture for  us  to  love  those  whom  we  feel  to  be  our 
superiors  in  those  qualities  which   entitle  a 

f person  to  the  appellation  of  amiable.  No  one 
oved  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  every  one  loved  St. 
Aubyn.  How  then  could  he  possibly  forgive 
his  nephew  an  advantage  which  he  had  never 
possessed,  and  never  couldpossess  himself!  But 
he  could  torment  him  occasionally ,  and  that  plea- 
sure he  ofien  gave  himself  by  speaking  slight- 
ingly of  his  &ther ;  and  once  with  ingenioua 
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malifrnity  hr  tr'ntl  tn  wound  St.  Anhyn  l<>  thr  Inile«H|,  in  thnt  diflirult  part  of  (fond  trmprr 

'  iitinofit  liy  Ifathn;;  Mm.  Nt.  Aiitiyn  tnjtiin  him  whirh  roniiiiit^  in  I'lrhiMniiirr  nml  arroinrni<dA- 

in  di!«r«'!«|N<rt  to  thf  nifniory  of  li«*r  IniNbanil.  tinn  to  tli<*  ill*liuiii(Mir  of  nthiTt,  St.  .\uti}n 

'**Af\i'r  all,  llarrirt,**  Kaid  hr,   •*St.    Atibyn  uaa  unrivallfd ;  and   Mr.  K>*rrton  %iai  nrtrr 

tiiriifd  nut  a  viry  b:id  niiitrli  f>tr  you;  i«itli  tin'd  of  dwHlini;  on  lii<i  prji«rn,  and  hiddinf 

your  Iwauiy  and  powvrof  plrasinu't  you  ini};ht  him  up  in  thi<i  instance  n*  an  unfailing  and 

haTf»  dnno  hrttrr;    a    rii*h  l.nndnn  inrrrhant  admirahU*  cxamplr. 

'  WMiid  huvi*  hi  f  n  :i  m^rr  pro|N'r  hu>)tatiii  f'lr  **  Kxcump   nif,    Mr.   K;;rrton/*    aaid    Mr«. 

you,  than  a  p(M)r  and  priiiid  rnuniry  iXi'ntl-man :  <*uMt1rmiiin   one  day,  piiiufM   pi*rhapfl  at  the 

and  I  d.iri'May  you  think  ho  yourtrlt*;  f'Tthrn,  rvidrnt  Rup4'riority  uhirh  hi*  attrihtitrd  to  St. 

yiMi  kn'tu-,  whatf*vrr  yuu  had  apont,  ho  rnuld  Auhyn  over  Kiuma  in  thifl  partirnlar,  **rxmar 

havr  aupplifd  you  hy  hi««  inrn-.itin^  (piin^;  iiir,— -hut  I  think  you  ronsidrr 'IVinprr  aa  a 

and  in«tiMd  nf  ni>u-hfincd«*pfndfnt  on  aqurrr  i|uality  of  niort*  iniporbinrv  than  it  rrally  i«.** 

teiiipfrcd  ft-llow  likr  inyM'lf,  pfrhnpa  at  thi^  '  **  1  am  ■urpriwd  at  aurh  an  opinion  froa 

*  moment  yuu  iniji^ht  hate  hern  l.ady  Mayor-  you,  madam,**   n*plird   Mr.  Ktsfrlnn  (fratrly. 

«8a.**  **att  I  Rlinuld  haTi*  thmicht  that  you  niuM  hate  ' 

I      St.  Auhyn   turnrd    pale   at   thii   rnannrini;  bf«>n  aware,  thr  rhirf  part  of  )iiur  mi!iff*rtune«  ' 

'  apt'rrh,  and  nat  in  ffarful  rxpertation  ft^r  hin  and  thont*  of  yuur  duutshter  wi-n*  €MTa*ioBr4  I 

mother'*  reply,  Hhn,  trt'inhliiijv  with  iiiriiation,  hy  Temner.**                                                         ( 

-  roM*  fri*ni    Uvr   Nrat,  and   pn"i«in(r   huth   her  Mn.  TaMlemain  looked  do«'n  and  aighcd. 

;  hand«  upim  lii'r  hiHiiiMi,  a^  if  to  kii*p  down  the  con^rirnre-fitrieken. 

.  emotion*  th;it  airuj^jrled  there,  imli^nantly  ex- ,  **Sfitar  from  ULrrerinK  with  yon,  madam.** 

elaimi'd,                                                                 '  eontinued   Mr.  Kijerton,   **  in  %ihai  you  haTe 

**  \\  li.ll,  >iir,  do  you  think  I  evrr  wiwh  that  just  advanecd,  I  ei insider  Teinfier  av  one  of  ihc 

I  had   hevn  the  wiff  i>f  any  othrr  man  than  nio^t  hu^v  and  univerial  ii);ent«  in  all  human 

i  Mr.  St.  Anhyn?  —  No,  air;   I    know  he  waiv  artinni.     IMiihiRnpher*  lirlieTe  lh:it  the  elre- 

'  only  t'Mi  frtttni  fur  mr;  I  know  how  faulty  I  trie  tluid,  though  inriMhle,  i^  (vrryvkhrra  in 

am,  and  liow  indul(:«>nt  hr  wan. —  No.  Sir.  the  phynieal  wurld ;  po  I  t»rlif'Te  that  Temper 

llarjfnivr.  lH'lit*ve  me,  uiih  all  my   finite,  I  ia  njually  at  work,  though  aomeiimea  uDaeen ' 

ran  n<'Vi*r  f<<r!;rt  whnt  1  owed  to  the  hrst  of  rteept  in  itt  etTeetn,  in  the  mural  world.    Prr*' 

hoahanda;  and  I  hnd  ratln  r  hare  the  proud  hapa  i  othing  i*  rarer  thun  a  aingle  motiTr ;  al- 

ronaei(Hi«iiir4^  of  having  hrcn  hin  wife,  than  moat  all  our  moiivea  are  eomp<Mind  ;  and  if 

be  marrii'il  to  an  i  mpentrt**     llin'  nnha  intrr*  we  i'\ainine  our  own  heart*  and  artif*na  with 

'  niptrd  her;  and  while  Henry,  with  whom  Ihi*  that  aecurary  :ind  diiridene«>  which  herni«e  ua 

energetir  irihiitf  to  hin  f.ithiT**  w^rth  etVaerd  aa  finite  and  r«'f(pi>nftihlf  lN«ing«,  we  «hall  find 

'  a  aenn*  ft'  \i»  r  faults,  ran  tfi  ht-r.  and  laid  her  that  of  our  motivi-a  to  had  aetiona  Temprf  it 

head  im  hi**  lift«i.in.  Mr.  Il.irgnive,  utrnggling  Ttry  oOen  a  prinripal  ingniln-nt,  anil  that  ii  ta 

hini%f  If  with  a  liith-  ri«iing  in  his  ihriMt,  held  not  liiifrfipirnlly  one  iiiriiinirnt  i(»a  gii"il  one. 

out  hi*i  haml  al1trti<«iiait  ly  tn  hi-r,  ami  n.iitl,  I   am  aUo  efinvinrcd,**  atldiil    hr,   **  that  the 

**(*iinif*.  ri'iiir.  Ilarriit.  i!"n*i  Im*  a  f(Hi|,  I  mine*  hr<th  of  priv:it«*  indiviihi.ila  jmil  of  *tivp>- 

only  «.iid  wh.it  I  did  ti»  try  y-'U — So,  I   fmil  nign<«  an-  to  hr  tr.ief>«l  up  to  .in  unrnrrrriHl 

yiMi  havf  a  firttrt .-   and   ;ta  St.  Auhvn,  hut  (ff  and  unt'iiur.ttrtl  t^-niper  :i*i  thi  ir  ^oiiire.** 

Iii*  piinfoiinilid  prnli',  wa*  a  vi-rv  tint*  fi-llow.  **  ^'ou  •itrni  to  hnie  roii«idtitd  thi«  Nut|ert 

if  v>'U  dill  ni<i  fi<il  eiiiiri-rning  lum  a*  v<iu  iln  vi  rv  eari'fullv.  and  in  a  iimiiim  r  wh«>Ilv  nrw 

,1  «hoiiM  «|i'«piiM>    you;  —  hut    y<Hi  h  ivr  «aid  tt>  im-,**  :iii*iwiriil   Mr«.  <';i*iili-rii.iin  in  an  ae- 

what    \"ii    iMi;*ht;    ko    aliake   haiidn,  and    Iw  riMitofnrie*  nifort:ihlfii*'»«;  **  an^l  \i hi  probably 

'  fnend«.**  iiP*  ri:;ht;  hut  if  yuu  hr,Jiow  many  thro  arv 

I      She  gavr  hiin  her  hand,  «mi1ed,  ami   forgut  wrong!** 

what  had  pa<t«>d.     Hut  her  min  eould  not  nn  **  Alai  !**  replu'd   Mr.  Kgrrion,  *' thr  many 

,  aoon  forgi  t  tin*  wanton  trial  of  hia  mothi  r,  are  inilft'd,  in  my  hiiiiilili'  opininn.  wronfr;  t^ 

anil  the  torture  intlieti'il  on  hiniM*lf;  hut  with  fi'W  p«'r«i»n4  are  4ufhi-t«nily  aware  how  nucb 

'  a  loT'k  of  ri-proarh,  whieh  .Mr.  Ilurgmvr  fiji.  ihf  %irtiii'.  the  dignity,  and  thr  happioraf  of 

'  th'High  hi'  did  n*'t  rhrMiM*  to  notirf  ii,  he  fnldt'd  lift*  depetid  f-n  a  wt'll-govrrni  d  t«'mprr.      Ym 

hi«i  .irm«  m  a  n'-rt  of  enntemplalivi*  padiimt,  may    renifinhcr    th.it    tin*    Mourgroi*  (■rniil* 

'  an«t  Irtt  thi'  pt'im.  homine  in  Molnrr  findu,  to  hi«  grt-al  aurpnae, 

t      Hut  to  ntnrn  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  While  that  he  baa  iNi-n  ^p^'aking  pioM*  all  kim  lifc 

'  i*r>tlagf 1   *|iall   pan*  ovi-r  th«*  di-l:iiU  of  withrml  knt*wing  it ;  and  I  ha\f  oftrnob«i*rvr4. 

lh*»  •iiiri  ii'ir'/ ••ighi  year*,  eimti  nting  inv*tlf  that  parrnt*  and  prt-erpior*  havr  in  then  fift 

with   «iying.  th.it  during  that  tiinr   Kninia*«  thr  brut  iiiul  nio*>t  rompi  ntiiou*  of  j||  |H««r^ 

priigrr««  in  ■if-«|nin  mrntu  had   fully  i'<|iia1lfd  *i<'na.  that  of  n  g'Niii  .mil  Wf-ll-govrrnrd  irm- 

the  r\|M'rf-|i|..n«    if  hrr  prreeptor*,  and   thai  |h  r.  without  at  bant  the  Mi-ming  e<«n«rie<i^ 

hrr    iiii;>r><v«'iiiriit   in    tini|H>r.  from    thr    tiriu  nr«*  that  it  la  in  ihi  ir  ili«prt«.il  ;  amMhat  lo 

th«»«igh   gi-ntlr  authority  of  Mr.  Kgertnn,  auA  watrh  ovir  thr  trinpi  r  of  a  rhild,  anir||«iralr  it 

the  intliii-nrr  and  rtamplr  of  St.  Auhyn.  had  by  vabitary  or  pr«  pi-r  indulgener,  or  eontrul  il 

flar]'a»M-«1  i-vm  their  w  anneal  bopea.  by  aalut.-iry  reatriinta,  ia  far,  far  morv  im«v^ 
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9%Tj  to  its  foture  welfare,  than  to  reprove  a 
fault  ia  grammar,  or  to  correct  an  exercise.'* 

**  Well,  air,**  aaid  Mra.  Cavtlemain,  **  edu- 
cmtion  and  care  may  do  much ;  but  I  suppose 
you  vill  allow  that  some  persona  have  t*'m- 
pcra  naturally  ffood<-*and  there  is  no  merit  in 
thai/' 

**  No,  Dudam/*  answered  Mr.  Egerton  smil- 
ing; **but  there  is  great  convenience.     I  will 
allow,  as  the  contrary  does  not  admit  of  proof, 
that  there  are  persons  who  seem  to  come  into 
the  world  with  good  tempers,  and  that  there- 
fbfe  they  have  no  more  merit  in  beiiifr  good- 
i  homoured  than  in  having  fine  eyes.     But  then 
'  what  a  world  of  trouble  they  themselves  are 
•pared  !  as  they  have  no  ill-humoura  to  subdue ; 
ttd  how  pleasant  is  an  intercourse  with  them! 
because  yon  are  not  afraid  that  their  temper, 
like  a  tiger  chained,  should  occasionally  break 
looae  and  tear  asunder  the  scarcely  well-knit 
,tie  of  aflfection,  destroying  the  confidence  and 
I  comfort  of  society.     But  many  possess  this 
soft  of  good  temper,  which  may  be  called  the 
physical  part  of  it,  without  hating  an  atom  of 
the  other  sort,  which  may  be  called  the  moral 
part." 

**  I  do  not  understand  von,  sir ;  you  are  too 
Idaep  for  mc,*^  observed  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

**  1  will  explain  mv  meaning,  madam,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  talk  a  little  longer. — I  own 
that  1  am  p^tn  to  preach,  — but  preaching 
yon  know  is  m]r  vocation,---therefore  I  hope 
yon  will  excuse  it.  I  mean  by  the  moral  part 
of  good  humour,  that  which  shows  itself  in 
hrarittfr  with  the  ill-humour  and  provoking 
irritability  of  others ;  and  this  necessary  and 
valnahle  power,  I  most  say,  is  raVely,  in  my 
opinion,  possessed  by  any  one  who  has  not  a 
f!»od  understanding.  Now  Sl  Aobyn  pos- 
srtsea  both  sorts  oi  good  temper,  and — '' 

"^Ah!^  interrupted  Mrs.  Castlemain,  *'I 
thought  how  this  long  harangue  would  end ; 
ly,  in  the  introduction  of  your  fiivoarite*s 
>.  and  of  his  praises ;  but  they  are  not  new 
to  me;  thereforp,  excuse  my  suying  to  hear 
■ore.'*  So  saying,  she  left  the  room  with  a 
loss  of  the  bead  wid  a  quick  step ;  not  con- 
scions,  perhaps,  how  much  she  herself  was  at 
thaf  moment  under  the  dominion  of  temper. 

Mr.  Efferton  smilod,  but  not  in  derision.    It 

was  not  for  Mra.  Castlemain  that  he  had  ha- 

nngued,  but  for  the  silent  and  attentive  Emma, 

who  was  present,  and  in  whose  voung  and 

CT'Mciona  heart  every  word  that  be  had  ut- 

toed  had  made  a  due  and  ttlntaiT  impression. 

**  Sir,**  said  Emma,  coming  to  Mr.  Egerton, 

.  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair ;  **  pray, 

•r,  go  on  with  what  you  were  going  to  say 

ahoQt  Henry ;  for  I  like  to  hear  him  praised 

fee  bis  temper,  though  1  can't  help  thinking, 

sir,  that  grandmamma  does  not." 

**  Indeed  T'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  suppressing 
a  wnile ;  **  and  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

**  O !  her  look  and  her  manner,  and  I  think 
1  kmrm  why  too;  I  think—" 

"^  y«f^iiL-^4 


*«  What  dost  thou  think,  my  dear  child!"  ; 
said  Mr.  Egerton,  takino  her  hand.  i 

**I  think,  air,  that  she  looks  upon  such 
praise  as  a  reproach  to  me;  for  you  know, 
sir,  I  am  not  half  so  good-tempered  as  Henry 
St.  Aubyn."  I 

**  O  yes,  much  more  than  half,  my  dearest , 
girl,"  replied    Mr.  Egerton ;  **  but  I  believe  > 
you  are   right  in  your  observation ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Castlemain  is  hurt  at  the  praise  of  Henry, 
merely  out  of  her  aflfection  for  you,  you  ought 
to  love  her  the  better  for  being  so." 

*'  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Emma ;  '*  but  you 
know  her  love  to  me  need  not  make  her  un- 
just to  others ;  and  I  am  mtre  Henry  deserves 
ali  you  can  say  of  him." 

•'True,  very  true.  Well,  then  it  is  in  your 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  aiSec- 
tionate  error,  as  you  think  it,  by  becoming  as 
tractable,  as  mild,  and  as  forbearing,  as  Henry 
himself." 

'*  I  will,  sir,  indeed  I  will,"  said  Emma ; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  saying  **  I  believe  thee,  dear  | 
child  !"  set  out  for  bis  evening  walk.     But  to ; 
resolve  and  to  execute  are,  alas !  very  different  i 
things ;  arui  even  that  evening,  as  wdl  as  the  I 
next  day,  exhibited  proofs  of  rlmma*8  love  of 
excellence  being  stronger  than  her  power  of 
imitating  iL  I 

That  very  evening  Mrs.  Castlemain  invited 
Emma  to  walk  with  her  to  the  to\(n  of  Ken- 
wick  ;  and  when  there,  business  led  the  former 
to  the  shop  of  a  milliner.  In  the  shop,  unfor- 
tunately for  Emma,  was  that  weak,  vain,  in- 
considerate woman,  the  mother  of  Sl  Aubyn ; 
and  on  the  counter,  as  unfortunately,  lay  a 
straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  pale-blue  ribaiids. 
Emma's  eyes  were  soon  attracted  to  the  bon- 
net; which  the  shopwoman  perceiving,  she 
instantly  begged  the  young  lady  would  put  it 
on,  assuring  her  it  was  the  last  new  fashion, 
and  amazingly  becoming.  To  resist  this  en- 
treaty was  imposDible.  Emma's  own  bonnet, 
though  nearly  new,  became  immediately  of  no . 
value  in  her  eyes,  especiall]f  as  the  milliner ! 
and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  declared,  when  Emmaj 
put  on  the  new  one,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  so  becoming,  and  that  it  seemed  made 
on  purpose  for  her. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  silent,  her  look  grave ! 
and  unapproving ;  but  Emma  had  a  quarterly 
allowance,  and  enough  remaining  of  it  to  pay 
for  the  bonnet  at  leasL    Ay ;  but  she  did  not  j 
want  it,  and  sife  knew  that  Mr.  Egerton  and  | 
Mrs.  Castlemain  would  both  disapprove  her  > 
iiK^urring  lo  unnecessary  an  expense.     Yet 
the  bonnet  was  so  pretty  and  so  becoming,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Aobyn  aa vised   her  so  earnestly  to  I 
buy  it,  that   Emma   had    faintly  articulated 
'«  Well,  I  think  I  must  have  it,'"^  when  Mrs. ; 
Castlemain,  who  recollected  that  Mr.  Egerton  \ 
had  said  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the 
practice  of  sel (denial   in  Emma  should  be 
passed  over,  gravely  observed, 

**Yon  must  please  yourmlf.  Miss  Castle- 
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main,  as  I  have  made  yon  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  me  in  yoor  ex|>en8e8 ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  if  you  are  so  extrayagant  as  to  pur- 
chase, for  the  indulgence  of  a  whim,  a  hat 
which  you  do  not  want,  I  shall  be  very  seri- 
ously displeased.*' 

Emma  s  proud  spirit  revolted  at  this  threat, 
uttered  before  so  many  witnesses ;  and  saying 
within  herself,  *'  What  signifies  my  indepen- 
dence if  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  itf"  she  had 
half  resolved  to  disobey  her  grandmother,  when 
her  resolution  was  completely  confirmed  by 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s  indiscreetly  and  imperti- 
nendy  observing, 

**  Dear  girl !  it  does  not  signify  how  much 
she  spends !  but  do,  dear  madam,  buy  }t  for 
her !  she  looks  so  beautiful  in  it !  —  I  assure 
you.  Miss  Castlemain,  my  son  Henry  says 
nothing  becomes  you  so  much  as  paMlue.^^ 

This  was  decisive  t  and  afler  a  short  struggle 
between  duty  and  inclination,  Emma  threw 
down  the  money  for  the  hat  on  the  counter, 
and  desired  it  might  be  put  into  the  carriage, 
which  now  came  to  the  door,  as  they  were  to 
walk  only  one  way. 

The  drive  home  was  gloomy  and  uncomfort- 
able. Mrs.Castlemain  was  too  greatly  irrita- 
ted to  speak ;  and  Emma,  to  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  having  indulged  a  refractory 
temper,  and  displeased  and  disobeyed  her 
grandmother,  added  that  of  having  unnecessa- 
rily expended  nearly  the  last  farthing  of  her 
allowance,forgetting  that  it  wanted  some  weeks 
to  the  quarter-day. 

Mr.  Egerton,  who  met  them  on  their  return, 
soon  discovered  that  something  unpleasant  had 
happened,  and  he  sighed  as  he  observed  that 
the  ingenuous  vivacity  which  had  sparkled  in 
Emma's  eyes  when  she  set  out  on  her  walk, 
from  having  formed  a  virtuous  resolution,  with 
the  full  intention  of  keeping  it,  was  replaced 
by  a  sullen  downcast  look,  indicative  of  self- 
upbraiding,  and  the  consciousness  of  haying 
failed  in  some  yecessary  duty. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  silent,  and  spoke  and 
answered  in  monosyllables;  but  as  soon  as 
Emma,  tired  and  dejected,  had  retired  to  bed 
without  her  supper,  she  told  her  tale  of  griev- 
ances to  Mr.  Egerton,  who,  though  much  mor- 
tified at  hearing  of  the  wealcness  of  his  papil, 
hoped  that  the  inconveniences  to  whicn  the 
want  of  money  would  expose  her,  would  at 
•once  punish  and  amend  the  fault  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty ;  and  afVer  volunteering  a  pro- 
mise to  Mrs.  Castlemain  that  he  \vould  neither 
give  nor  lend  Emma  any  money,  however  she 
might  require  it,  and  receiving  a  similar  pro- 
mise fsom  her  in  return,  he  could  not  help 
hinting  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  that  this  was  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  good  and 
yielding  temper ;  and  he  obliged  her  to  own 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  Henrj  St. 
Aubyn  would  not  have  gratified  his  own  incli- 
nations at  the  expense  of  a  frown  or  a  pang  to 
his  mother. 


•*  But,'*  added  he,  '^  depend  on  it,  my  dear 
madam,  that  our  joint  and  incessant  care  will 
at  length  succeed  in  abating,  if  we  cannot  en- 
tirely remove  this  only  fault  in  the  object  of 
oar  solicitude,  and  one  entirely  owing  to  the 
pernicious  effect  of  early  and  erroneous  habits." 

The  next  day,  to  the  joy  of  Emma,  was  a 
day  of  splendid  sunshine;  so  much  so,  that 
there  seemed  no  likelihood  any  rain  would 
fall  during  the  day ;  and  as  this  was  the  case, 
she  looked  forward  with  all  the  delight  of  her 
age  to  a  party  of  pleasure,<in  a  beautiful  vale 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
house,  which  was  to  take  place  if  the  weather 
promised  to  be  fine  and  settled.  This  party 
was  to  consist  of  Mr:  Hargrave,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, her  son,  some  young  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  Emma.  It  was  in  order  to  look  well  on 
this  occasion  that  Emma  was  so  eager  to  have 
the  new  hat,  and  when  told  that  she  might 
prepare  for  this  promised  expedition,  as  the 
weather  would  certainly  be  good,  the  pleasure 
she  felt  on  putting  on  this  dearly  purchased 
ornament,  almost  deadened  her  regret  for 
having  disobeyed  and  displeased  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

The  place  of  their  destination  was  Wa- 
tenlath,  or  the  valley  on  the  top  of  rocks ;  a 
scene  as  beautiful  and  sequestered  as  the 
warmest  fancy  can  conceive,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  finished  pencil  to  describe. 
It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, and  Emma,  should  walk  thither,  and 
meet  the  rest  of  the  party  there,  they  having 
resolved  to  go  on  horseback,  as  to  them  the  j 
vale  was  well  known ;  but  Mr.  Egerton  and ' 
Emma  had  never  seen  Watenlath,  and  its  pecu- 
liar beauty  could  best  be  felt  if  approached  on 
foot,  and  by  means  of  one  particular  pathway. 

The  party  were  to  dine  in  the  valley,  and  a 
pony  well-laden  with  provisions  was  to  follow 
at  a  certain  hour. 

The  party  from  the  White  Cottage  were  to 
,0  in  the  carriage  as  far  as  KeswicK ;  and  at 
ength  nine  o'clock,  the  time  for  setting  offV 
being  arrived,  Emma,  dressed  to  the  very 
utmost  of  her  wishes,  joined  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Mr.  Egerton,  on  the  lawn. 

**So — you  have  gotten  a  new  bonnet,  I 
see !"  observed  the  latter;  ^but  1  don't  think 
you  look  so  well  in  it  as  you  did  in  your  old 
one.  Not  that  the  hat  is  not  a  pretty  hat,  and 
the  colour  of  the  riband  becoming  to  you ;  bat 
you  don't  look  so  happy  as  usual,  and  your 
countenance  has  not  that  open  vivacity  which 
I  saw  on  it  when  you  set  off  on  your  walk 
yesterday.  Believe  me,  my  dear  girl,"  added 
Mr.  Egerton,  taking  the  hand  of  fhe  oonscioos 
and  blushing  Emma,  *'  the  best  ornament  to  a 
young  woman  is  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself, 
and  a  brow  unruffled  by  a  frown." 

This  remark,  thougn  well-meant,  was  per- 
haps ill-timed.  It  convinced  her  that  Mia. 
Castlemain  had  told  tales ;  and  the  resentment 
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of  tke  pfweding  evening,  which  bad  nearly 
•ubaided,  was  again  calleid  forth. 

Within  a  mile  of  Keswick,  one  of  the  wheels 
came  off,  and  obliged  them  to  alight ;  when  on 
the  road,  which  in  places  was  exceedingly 
hemry  sod  dirty,  (and  against  which  Emma*8 
fret  were  fortuied  by  a  pair  of  thick  shoes 
wbwh  fastened  high  on  the  instep,  and  were 
I  buckled  on  one  side  by  a  pair  of  small  but  sub- 
^  atamtal  siWer  bncklea,  which  had  belonged  to 
I  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  grandfather,)  the  interest  of 
I  fke  party  was  excited,  and  their  course  arrest- 
i  eid,  by  tbe  sight  of  a  woman  fainting  by  the 
j  wide  of  m  hedge,  whom  a  child,  seemingly  of 
«igbt  or  nine  years  old,  was  vainly  attempting 
to  meorer.    ont  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  more 
■accBSifai  in  her  efforts ;  and  when  the  poor 
cvsatars,  wboae  tattered  garments  bespoke  her 
mxtnme  poverty,  recovered  her  senses,  she  said 
tbaft  she  was  a  soldier*s  widow,  and  was  tra- 
velling with  her  child  to  her  parish,  which  was 
in  Carlisle ;  bat  that,  being  worn  down  with 
« banger,  and  fatigue,  she  had  lain  down, 
sbe  tboaght,  to  die  on  the  road. 
Tbe  wonan*s  countenance  bore  a  strong  tes- 
'  timoay  to  tbe  truth  of  her  narration ; — and  her 
'  laditors  listened  to  it  with  the  sincerest  eom- 
I  passion.    But  to  pttv  her  distresses  was  not 
loaflkient;  they  resolved  to  alleviate  them; 
:  and  baving  procured  refreshments  both  for  her 
■  and  bcr  child  from  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
I  tboY  fesolved  to  walk  on  briskly  to  Keswick, 
and  btin  a  man  and  cart  to  convey  her  to  Pen- 
rith, whcfe  she  was  to  stay  a  night  or  two  to 
vseniit  her  exhaostud  strength.    Longer  time 
she  Mid  she  eouM  not  spare,  as  she  had  a  mo- 
ther on  bar  deatb-bed,  whom  she  wished,  if 
poaotble,  to  see  once  more.    When  she  was 
ooiM  recovered,  and  was  seated  comfortably  at 
the  oottageHloor,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton  took 


him  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  lend  her  five  shil- 
lings. 

**  1  have  no  silver,  my  dear,**  cried  he:  '*  ask 
Mrs.  Castlemain.'*  But  the  latter  ansrily 
turned  round  and  said  she  would  not  lend  her 
money,  as  she  did  not  deserve  it;  adding,; 
**  this  is  a  proper  punishment  for  your  obstinate 
folly  and  extravagance  in  baying  what  you  did 
iK>t  want  last  night.** 

This  was  only  too  true ;  and  angrvi  sorry, 
abashed  yet  irritated,  Emma  ran  back  to  the 
cottage,  and  soon,  to  her  great  satisfaction, 
lost  sight  of  her  monitors.  Immediately  she 
stooped  down,  took  out  her  old-fashioned  silver 
buckles,  drew  the  twist  out  which  confined  her 
gloves  over  her  dimpled  elbows,  endeavoured  { 
as  well  as  she  could  to  re-fasten  her  shoes  by 
Ueing  them ;  and  then,  as  much  impelled,  I 
fear,  by  spite  as  by  generosity,  she  entered  the 
cottage,  and  telling  the  woman  that  she  could 
not  give  her  money,  but  that  those  buckles 
were  silver,  and  would  sell  for  some,  shej 
waited  neither  for  an  acceptance  nor  a  denial  • 
of  her  gift ;  but,  almost  afraid  to  reflect  on  what ! 
she  had  done,  she  ran  violently  forward  to 
overtake  Mr.  Egerton  ainl  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
not  liking,  however,  to  show  her  tied  shoes  in 
the  town  of  Keswick,  she  called  out  to  tell 
them  they  would  find  her  on  the  lake,  aini 
turned  off  to  hasten  to  the  boat  in  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  the  spot  whence  they  were  to 
ascend  the  mountain ;  which  having  entered, 
she  sat  silently,  sorrowfully,  and  even  fear- 
fully ;  for  she  dreaded  the  discovery  of  what 
she  had  done,  aiui  began  to  wish  that  she  had 
had  more  self-government. 

At  length.  Bars.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Eger-  j 
ton,  with  the  expression  of  satisfied  benevo- 
lence  on  their  countenances,  arrived  at  thej 
boat,  having  procured  the  promised  cart  for ; 
the  poor  solaier*s  widow.  But  the  joy  of; 
oof  their  purses ;  and  both  not  only  relieved  I  both  of  them  was  soon  damped  by  observinff  i 
her  present  wants,  but  gave  her  money  sufii-  |  the  clouded  countenance  of  Emma,  who  could  t 
rient,  as  they  hoped,  to  procure  her  a  convey-  with  some  difficulty  contrive  to  hide  her  feet  | 
ancn  as  far  as  Cariisle.  under  the  bench  on  which  shI  was  seated. 

New  than  the  moment  was  arrived  to  fill  j      At  length  they  landed  near  the  foot  of  the 
the  generoos  heart  of  Emma  with  sorrow,  for ,  Lodore  waterfall,  and  began  their  laborious  i 
thn  needless  extravagance  of  the  preceding  [  walk ;  when  to  Mr.  Egerton*s  surprise,  he  notj 
cveninff,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  amply  re-   only  found  that  Emma,  so  remarkable  for  the 
venfwL     For  the  first  time  in  her  life  since   agility  with  which  she  used  to  climb  moun- ! 


she  bad  money  to  bestow,  she  had  it  not  in 
,  her  power  to  add  her  mite  to  the  bounty  of  her 
I  friend  and  her  relation ;  who,  as  soon  as  they 

lad  given  the  poor  woman  what  they  intend- 
'■  ed,  walked  forward  to  escape  from  her  thanks, 

and  hisfn  the  intended  conveyance  for  hi*r ; 
(wbtln  Emma,  sad,  mortified,  and  irresolute. 


Uins,  could  now  with  difficulty  keep  up  with  j 
her  companions,  snd  evidently  walked  up  j 
with  uncomforuble  effort ;  but  that  ever  and  | 
anon  she  was  stooping  down  to  adjust  her: 
shoes. 

*•  This  is  very  strange,**  thought  he,  turn- 
ing round    and   offering  her  his  assistance,! 


bnfmd  behind,  reading,  as  she  fancied,  in  the  ;  (while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  whom  nothing  im-| 
's  looks,  an  expression  of  wonder  that   peded   in   her  progress,  was  nearly  out  of 
gave  her  nothing,  and  also  of  expectation   sight;)  but  Emma  in  so  pettish  and  peremp- 
•application.  { tory  a  manner  rejected   his  assistance,  and 

**  I  have  no  money  in  my   pocket,**  said    turned  her  back  while  she  stooped,  that  a  sus- 
anM«    moamfolly  ;    **  hot    I    will    borrow  j  picion  of  the  truth  darted  across  his  mind ; 
;**  and  having  overtaken  Mr.  Egerton,  j  and  when  she  again  turned   round,  he  saw 
befaiod  Mrs.  Castlemain,  she  begged  •  that  his  suspicions  were  just.     He  said  no- 
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flBmi^  y.^««»  u  iLia  one  ttnsf  in4e  aad  iarf  aac  loiiai^  tAmemc^smt  iiL  t  nxr  crag^M , 
tbes  vocnbHr,  lUi  d  iMd  tibrj  ««a%  lo&  aix^  ifpeaiaaiec ;  ^  *  f^vmm^  f umLmiMi ;"  uid . 
inxikts  i:*  \>t  uk^  i;piiB;  uid  pKjr  FsOTia  g^  «t  job  ove  sake  re^nrEiKa  fir  ib(  pEis  yomrl 
nk'jtA  cjix^  viiL  x-e'xz&cic,  vas  iiicmd  to  pro-  e»durt  iii»  vrmmnnni  Bve.  ml*  is.  iy  War- ; 
fmbd  v'Xi^  x3Mr  fsn^tfr  c^  bei  litcics  ^OMMpag  bug  mnk  leoBiia-  udc  fal-aaw  tbe  mecfls  srf  ] 
IcKJiK^  end   ttinrafl^iti^  lo  lircnr  be?  ^^b   ojcbbw  of  jIt.  HsrzTVf^**  j 

€T«9T  BiooienL  To  aidd  id  im  ^issras,  i^  ^  I  villur  lo  obrx  job.  bz,*  9if>Bo2  Ensa; ! 
Tjui  vaift  vet  aa^  fuJ3  </  bo|!«:  sad  ai  last  -  Vsi  ipdgnj  1  kave  kss  all  onafu^f^fff  in  m%' \ 
i»0lii  Jkt  ilkCKS  stock  cuaif'I«^Jj  fast  ia  tW  ael£.*^  TW«  leaaap  ?«  ;^  bcv  Tf-ksoaej 
niad,  aitd  &iiai»k  lo  be1|i  l*erKdi^  f^  vas  pr^  arm  of  Mr.  EgrrioB.  Easa  tlcrhr  aad  vitk  | 
ciphalfbd  fonrard  «■  i»er  kopM^  ■'bep  a  mtfw  <!iScxkltT  rearv«d  h/a  wiSk. :  bet  ibong[b  <isiy 
eadaajij  be£b31  bci ;  fur  befbfe  ftbe  emld  pet  aad  fsOfoeA  from  bcii^  iLaJtjrfy  abW  to  lift  | 
bcr  baad  to  ber  bead  to  prrreDl  h,  ibe  DCT  bcTiecitrci8atbefflippefTasdtesBnpcs0[TCNnd,J 
bat  vas  Uovs  off  bj  a  sudden  fvsl  cf  bcr  aisd  vat  eoBBderablj  £t^t£Sf«d«  and  fbaj 
viad,  aikd  tbe  blue  libands  cis&gnred  viib  eresbf^aBto  obaerrcibf-beam  of  tbe  licblj-; 
Bad!  Tooded  rDcka.aad  tbefloverraad  v«iretrar-i 

la  fphe  of  bif  lore  for  Emaia,  Lit  coiopa*-  pel,  vbieb,  tbe  fcnber  tbrr  adTaated,  ftill 
•ioaakr  rexalioD  at  ber  di^tresa.  aad  bk  MrJ^   more  aad  a>ore  kept  f^nadia^  wwdrr  tbeir  | 
coouaaadf — ^vbeo  Mr.  Egertoo  nv  tbis  last   feet;  while  tbe  »>Dizid  of  ^  cataiad  of  Lodoiet  j 
awddeiiti  aad  besbeld  tbe  bat,  tbe  caaae  k4  all    laielj  ao  distiactlj  beard,  pew  eresj  aoowat- 
tbe  miacbieC  <«  tbe  groDod,  be  eonld  aot  n^   fiuater  aad  faiaier,  aad  tJ&  lake  of  Kcsvick ' 
fraia  iroai  a  rioleat  fit  of  laogbl^;  vbicb  ao   becaatedimiaisbedtotbeeje.    Yet  aogradaal 
irritated  tbe  poor  prostrate  Emxaa.  tbat,  as  be   bad  been  tbe  aseest  tbat  tber  bad  scafcdy 
stooped  to  raise  ber  from  tbe  g^ooad,  sbe  at-   pemired  it,  aad  aov  could  o^j  aarertaia  its 
t^gnpted  to  strike  him.  ;  lengtb  aad  beigbt  bj  ibe  efliect  exbibned  to 

Mr.  EgertoB,  aboeked^bot  instawriy  rBcorer-   tbe  ngbt.    Tbej  aov  be^gaa  to  approach  the 

mg  biaiself,  said  with   great  calmness,  *^  I    expected  rallej,  aad  bebeld  vith  voader  thai 

I  shall  address  joo,  nij  dear,  in  tbe  vords  of  a  .  tbej  vere  stilU  tbocgh  oa  tbe  top  of  moaa- 

j  eelebratad  Greek  geaera]  on  a  similar  proTo-   tains,  snTToaaded  bj  moontaias  aad  rocl[s,aad 

I  cation ;  I  shall  saj  to  joo,  *  Strike,  if  joo  i  vere  eagerly  gaxicg  arcwad  tbeai.  vbea  soow 

please;  bot  bear  me  T  "  I  of  tbe  party  vhom  they  expected  to  joia  ap- 

^  No,  no,^  exclaimed  tbe  sobbing  and  wim   peaied  in  S'igbt  coining  to  meet  tbem. 

sobdued  Emma ;  ^  hear  me,  bear  lae !    I  beg  ;     *^  Nov.  unma,  now  yoar  bovr  of  tnal  be- 

j  aad  entreat  your  pardon.   O  do,do,  Mr.  Eger-  j  ffins;  aad  I  see  by  tbe  sneer  fickeiiag  on  Mr. 

ton,  IbrgiTe  me !  bot  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  j  HargraTeV  npper  lip,  and  tbe  expression  of 

forgire  myself.^*  {  bis  aerre  prcijeciing  eye^  tbat  I  was  right  in 

**  I  do  forgiTe  yoo,  my  dear,  and  will  not  j  my  forebodings,^  said  Mr.  Egerion. 
say  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  scaroely  re-  Mrs.  Castlemaia  at  tbis  moment  was  expa- 
gret  what  has  passed ;  because  I  am  sure  tbat ;  tiating  to  Mr.  HargraTe  on  tbe  great  progress 
to  a  mind  ingenooos  and  generous  as  yours  is,  j  which  Emma  had  made  in  tbe  stody  of  I^txn, 
it  will  affora  an  indelible  lesson,  and  one  for  '  and  eren  of  Greek,  as  Mr.Egerton  had  readily 
which  yoQ  will  be  tbe  better  as  long  as  you  acceded  to  her  wish  of  learning  those  laa- 
liTe ;  besides,  I#m  well  conrinoed  that  yoor  guages,  because  be  wisely  considered  that  it 
own  reproaches  are  more  serere,  aad  will  be  was  tbe  ostentatious  display  of  learning  in  a 
of  more  benefit,  than  any  I  should  have  tbe  woman,  and  not  tbe  learning  itseIC  that  was 
heart  to  address  to  you.^  to  be  objected  to ;  aad  telling  Emma  that  all 

*^  You  are  too,  too  good,^  replied  Emma,  he  required  of  her  was  a  promise  never  to  qoole 
almost  convulsed  with  sobs,  aiKi  leaning  her  a  Latin  saying,  or  talk  of  Greek  quantities,  be 
head  against  his  arm.  I  tried  to  make  her  as  good  a  classical  scholar 

^  But  recover  yourself^  my  child,^  said  Mr.  as  he  did  St.  Aubyn.  And  at  this  momeat, 
Egerton,  ^  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  as  I  before  stated,  this  unlucky  moment,  Mrs. 
you,  for  yon  are  in  a  terrible  condition— shoes,  Castlemain  was  reporting  her  progress  to  the 
stockings,  petticoats,  hat  covered  with  mud  P   cynical  Mr.  Hargrave,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw 

*^Well,  I  must  bear  it  patientlv,"  said  poor  Emma  with  the  straps  of  her  shoes  hanff- 
Emroa  meekly,  '*  for  I  deserve  it  all.^  i  ing  down,  a  draggled  frock,  and  dirty  stock- 

*^  Good  g^rl  !'^  said  Mr.  Eirerton  affectionate-  ings,  observed,  as  many  men,  a^  and  many 
ly ;  and  Emma  was  able  to  Took  up  once  more,  women  too,  would  have  observed  on  a  similar 
**  But,  my  dear  girl,*^  added  Mr.  Egerton,  **  let  occasion — *^  Yes,  madam,  I  don't  doubt  bot 
me  put  you  on  your  guard.  You  know  Mr.  that  her  progress  has  been  considerable ;  for, 
Hargrave,  and  you  know  that  to  tease  and  to  see-,  sbe  looks  very  like  a  learned  lady  indeed ! 
torment  is  one  of  the  great  delights  of  his  life ;  Tliere  *s  a  smart  figure  for  yoo !  Pray  admire 
and  thai  I  always  hold  him  up  as  constantly   her!^ 

as  an  example  to  deter,  as  I  do  his  nephew  as       On  bearing  this,  the  eyes  of  all  the  company 
an  example  to  invite.    Then  you  will  readily  .  were  toraed  on  Emima;  and  Henry  St,  Aubya 
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kindW  ran  forward  to  inquire  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

**  BleM  me !  Where  are  your  buckles, 
Enmal**  asked  Mrs.  Castlemain,  half  sua- 
pccting  the  true  atate  of  the  case ;  and  Emma 
could  not  answer  her. 

**  O  !*^  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  **  I  suppose  she 
fbfgoc  to  put  them  on ;  geniuses  cannot  attend 
to  such  tnfleSf  you  know  !*^ 

**  Voa  donU  answer  my  question,  Emma,** 
womod  Mrs.  Castlemaiu;  ^*Was  Mr.  Har- 
gimT»*t  conjecture  right  V* 

**  No,  madam,**  answered  Emma,  sobbing 
••  the  did  so;  while  Mr.  Egerton  preserved  a 
giiTe  silence. 

**  Coma,  come,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  don*t  dis- 
tiMS  the  ftir  classiC|^*  exclaimed  Mr.  Har- 
gnTs ;  ^  but  let  us  return  to  the  valley,  or  we 
shall  not  see  all  its  beauties  before  dinner  ;** 
and  she,  suspecting  she  had  nothing  to  hear 
that  would  give  her  pleasure,  consented  to  his 
pfsposal;  while  Emma,  having  begged  her 
jooiw  companions  to  walk  on  without  her, 
Wiinfid  behind  with  Henry  Sl  Aubyn,  who 
4sela«ed  he  would  not  leave  her;  and  Mr. 
EfSfton,  who  was  better  pleased  to  gaze  on 
ths  bcftuties  of  the  surrounding  scene  alone, 
dm  sarroonded  by  loquacious  companions, 
walked  slowly  on  before  Emma  and  Henry, 
vst  was  not  so  far  before  them  but  that  he 
Mvd  their  conversation. 

**  Now  do  tell  me,  dear  Emma,**  said  Henry, 
**  why  you  have  neither  riband  nor  buckles  m 
J9m  shoes ; — ^you  who  are  generally  so  neat 
a  your  diess  !** 

**  Why  then,  I  must  tell  you,'*  replied  Em- 
■a,  **  that  as  I  had  no  money  to  give,  I  gave 
■J  bock  lea  to  a  poor  distressed  woman  whom 
I  saw  on  the  road.**  * 

This  explanation,  so  flattering  to  the  gene- 
nm  pity  of  Emma,  if  not  to  her  judgment, 
atanned  Mr.  E^rton  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
^pil ;  and  he  listened  anxiously  for  what  was 
IS  Mlow. 

**  Dear,  generous  girl  !**  cried  Henry ;  **  so 
4is  was  the  truth ;  and  yet  you  bore  my  un- 
ds*s  taonts  in  silence!  But  I  will  go  and 
isll  him.** 

**  No,  no,  Henry,**  returned  Emma,  detain- 
'n§  him ;  **  for,  if  you  knew  a//,  I* doubt  you 
wsald  blame  rather  than  praise  me.** 

Here  Mr.  Egerton  breathed  freely  again. 
.  ••  Indeed !  Well,  what  is  this  dreadful  all  T* 
I  **  Why,  yoo  must  know,  Henry,  that  I  yes- 
j  Iwday  spent  mv  last  shilling  most  foolishly 
(and  unnecessarily;  therefore,  to  the  joy  I  be- 
lieve of  my  mother  and  Mr.  Egerton,  I  was 
pnnisbed  by  having  no  money  to  give  the  poor 


^  Well,  bat  yoo  gave  her  your  buckles,  you 


**  True ;  but  I  tried  to  borrow  some  money 
ftrst,  and  was  refused ;  therefore  as  much  out 
of  spile  as  charity  I  gave  her  my  buckles; 

'  now  what  do  you  Uiink  of  me  r* 


Here  Mr.  Egerton  almost  bounded  forward 
with  joy. 

"ITiink  of  you!'*  replied  Henry;  "why, 
even  more  highly  than  before,  for  so  nobly  dis- 
claiming the  praise  that  was  not  due  to  you.** 

♦•  You  are  right,  quite  right,  my  dear  boy,'* 
said  Mr.  E^rton  turning  round ;  "  ingenous- 
ness  like  this  is  a  much  rarer  quality  that  that 
of  a  disposition  U>  relieve  distress.  I  have 
overheard  all  that  passed,  and  I  own,  Emma, 
I  am  again  proud  of  my  pupil.  But  be  not 
elated  by  this  well-earned  praise ;  remember, 
you  have  still  a  terrible  defect  to  conquer— a 
defect  of  temper ;  and  that  on  the  excellence 
or  badness  ot  temper  chiefly  depends  not  only 
one*s  own  but  the  happiness  of  othera.  But 
come,  let  us  forget  everything  now,  except 
the  beauti^  that  surround  us.** 

But  Emma  pointed  sorrowfully  to  her  shoes, 
and  declared  she  must  sit  down  on  a  piece  of 
rock  near  them ;  while  Mr.  Egerton,  producing 
a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  his  pocket,  (which 
from  principle  he  had  not  produced  before,) 
contrived,  though  rather  awlLwardly,  to  fasten 
Elmina's  straps  over  her  feet,  and  enable  her 
to  walk  with  leas  eflbrt. 

While  thus  employed,  neither  of  them  was 
conscious  of  the  disappearance  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
but  when  they  lookea  up  again  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

"  This  is  very  strange !"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

^^This  is  very  strange!"  echoed  Emma. 

But  the  next  moment  a  suspicion  of  the 
cause  of  St.  Aubyn's  absence  came  across  the 
mind  of  both,  though  neither  of  them  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  other. 

Emma  was  now  sufiiciently  rested  to  pro- 
ceed as  fast  as  her  admiration  would  let  fier, 
while  Mr.  Egerton  pointed  out  to  her  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  which  met  her  eye  as  she 
advanced.  They  now  found  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  a  clear  and  rapid  river  called  the 
Lodore,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  cascade 
known  by  that  name,  which  forms  one  of  the 
great  features  on  the  shores  of  Keswick  Lake. 
The  green  and  velvet  banks  of  this  river  were 
bounded  on  either  side,  and  at  no  considerable 
distance,  by  bare,  by  wooded,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular rocks,  of  which,  as  Gilpin  ob-; 
serves,  the  particularity  consists  in  their  being 
nearly  as  much  asunder  at  the  bottom  as  at  the 
top.  It  was  then  the  hay  season,  and  the  un- 
rivalled verdure  of  the  scene  was  beautifully 
contrasted  with  the  golden  haycocks  that  were 
reared  almost  profusely  around ;  while  in  - 
places  the  dark  green  alder,  and  the  mountain  | 
ash  then  decorated  with  its  brightest  berries, ' 
met  across  the  stream,  and  united  their  well- 
assorted  branches.  At  some  distance  a  small 
lake  was  discoverable,  on  whose  shores  were 
scattered  a  few  while  cottages. 

Near  the  lake,  and  on  thepoint  of  entering 
a  boat,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma  now  disco- 
vered their  whole  party,  and  amongst  them 
Mra.  St.  Aubyn,    who   was  endeavouring^ 
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tboagh  eridently  she  was  angrily  repulsed 
b^  her  brother,  to  assist  him  in  getting  ready 
his  fishing-tackle,  as  the  lake  contained  ex- 
cellent trout. 

On  not  seeing  St.  Aubyn  with  the  com- 
panions with  whom  he  had  left  him,  Mr.  Har- 
grave  angrily  desired  to  know  what  was  be- 
come of  his  nephew,  that  he  was  not  there  to 
assist  him  with  his  fishing-tackle,  which  was 
entangled. 

Mr.  Egerton  coldly  replied,  that  he  knew 
nothin?  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn;  —  but  that  he 
doubt^  not,  when  he  returned,  he  would  be 
able  to  account  for  his  absence  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

^*  Oh,  that  I  am  sure  he  will,*'  said  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn;  then  seeing  a  frown  gather  on 
her  fyrant  brother's  brow,  she  exclaimed,  glad 
to  turn  the  conversation,  ^*  Dear  me,  what  a 
pity  !  Why,  the  ribands  on  the  beautiful  hat 
of  Miss  Castlemain  are  covered  with  dirt! 
Still,  young  ladies,  pray  look,  is  it  not  very 
becoming  1  She  would  not  have  bought  it  if 
I  had  not  persuaded  her,  and  told  her  that  I 
had  heard  it  observed  how  becoming  blue  was 
to  her." 

"  So,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn !"  said  Mr.  Hargrave 
with  a  provoking  sneer ;  **  you  are  not  con- 
tent with    being  a  coxcomb    yourself,  but; 
you  must  endeavour  to  make  one  of  a  mere 
child  ?" 

••  Dear  me,  brother,  you  are  so—,"  but ' 
her  declaration  of  what  he  was,  was  stopped 
on  her  lips  by  a  frown  so  terrible,  that  the 
poor  woman  almost  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion; while  Mr.  Egerton  was  not  sorry  to| 
find  that  Emma's  obstinate  extravagance  was 
occasioned  as  much  by  the  folly  of  another  as 
by  her  own.  But  still  St.  Aubyn  came  not; 
and  his  uncle  was  so  discontented  at  his  ab- 
sence, that  nothing  pleased  him ;  nobody 
could  steer  a  boat  so  well  as  Henry,  he  de- 
clared, as  he  was  not  there  to  steer  it;  for 
had  he  been  there,  his  excellence  would  not 
have  been  allowed;  and  aAer  rowing  about 
the  lake  some  little  time,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  let  Mr.  Hargrave  endeavour  to  angle, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  him  into  good  hu- 
mour, the  party  returned  to  shore ;  and  soon 
afVer,  his  cheek  crimsoned  with  heat  and  exer- 
cise, and  bearing  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  St. 
Aubyn  appeared. 

**  I  thought  so,"  cried  Emma,  running  for- 
ward with  artless  delight  to  meet  him,  and 
hanging  affectionately  on  his  arm,  while  he 
told  her  the  bundle  contained  clean  stockings, 
shoes,  petticoat,  and  frock  for  her. 

"So!"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave,  "it  was  well 
worth  while,  was  it  not  1  for  you  to  go  and 
heat  yourself  into  a  fever  in  order  to  make  a 
little  girl  clean,  who,  I  dare  say,  does  not  care 
whether  she  be  clean  or  dirty  T' 

"  But  1  do  care  very  much,  sir,"  said  Em- 
ma ;    *^  and  I  am  sure  I  am  so  obliged  to ' 
Henry "  I 


<« 


"  It  is  more  than  I  am,"  mattered  his  unele; 

but  I  am  always  to  be  last  served." 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure,  brother,"  observed  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,  '^  Henry  is  always  ready  to  wait 
on  you ;  and  it  was  only  his  good  natare  that ; 

led  him  to ,  for  I  am  sure  Henry  is  the 

sweetest  and  most  oblip[ing  temper  !'* 

**  That  he  is,"  exclaims  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
giving  Henry  her  hand;  ^'and  this  is  a  proof, 
of  it."    And  so  said  all  the'young  ladies,  and 
Mr.  Egerton  too.  ! 

This  praise  of  his  now  well-giown  nephew, 
and  for  a  quality  which  Mr.  Harmve  was : 
conscious  that  he  did  not  himself  possess,' 
either  in  reality  or  reputation,  was  more  thsn ; 
he  could  bear,  as  he  had  already  began  to  be  > 
so  jealous  of  his  nephew's  virtues,  and  the 
general  love  which  they  excited,  that  hefeh: 
a  sort  of  malevolent  consolation  in  the  know-  \ 
ledge  of  his  complete  dependence  on  him,  and 
on  his  will.  j 

**  Come,  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  llatr  I 
tery,  if  you  please,"  he  angrily  exclaimed; 
"  the  boy  is  a  good  boy  enough,  bat  no  such  • 
paragon  as  you  represent  him  to  be."  I 

St.  Aubyn,  more  gratified  by  the  prais^  be  * 
had  received  than  wounded  by  his  ancle's  on-' 
graciousness,  now  attempted  to  tarn  the  dis-j 
course  by  following  Emma,  who  was  going  { 
into  an  adjacent  cottage  to  change  her  dress ;  [ 
and  producing  a  paper  be  said,  ^*  Here,  dear  j 
Emma,  here  is  some  blue  riband  to  supply  the. 
place  of  that  dirty  one; — ^pray  accept  it  as  a i 
present  from  me.  — And  while  Emma  with  a ' 
sparkling  eye  and   dimpled  cheek  received 
this  new  proof  of  Henry's  kindness,  Mr.  Hai^ 
grave,  who  had  overheard  him,  observed  with 
a  look  of  more  than  common  malice,  I 

"  1  am  glad,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  to  find  yon  are ' 
rich  enough  to  make  pre9eni$J*^  \ 

"This  is  a  present,"  said  Mr.  Effeitonl 
eagerly,  "  which  /  must  beg  leave  to  male  my 
young  pupil, — and  not  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;  as  1 
know  that,  if  the  riband  be  my  gift,  it  will  le- 
call  to  her  mind  some  events  of  this  day,  from 
the  recollection  of  which  I  trust  she  will  ne- 
ver cease  to  derive  improvement." 

"  I  daie  not  dispute  this  matter  with  you,** 
replied  Henry  timidly,  "as  your  right  is  so 
much  be]^nd  mine ;  but,  dear  sir,"  said  be  in 
a  whisper,  "  do  tell  her  that  what  I  have  doae 
was  meant  as  a  reward  for  her  tn^enuoii** 
nest. 


f» 


In  a  short  time  after,  and  before  the  beauty  i 
of  the  scene  and  the  pleasant  tone  of  spirits  > 
which  it  inspired  had  begun  to  psU  upon  the' 
feelings,  and  to  allow  any  sensation  of  hno- 1 
gcr  to  prevail  amongst  the  party,  Mr.  Har-i 
grave  proposed  having  dinner;  and  as  he  was! 
generally  conscious  of  being  the  richest  in-| 
dividual  in  company,  (an  advantage  of  which 
he  was  very  proud,)  his  proposals  were  aso* 
ally  uttered  in  the  tone  of  commands.— -Mrs. 
Castlemain,  indeed,  had  some  right  to  oppose 
his  will ;  but  she  was  on  this  occasion  willing 
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.  to  accede  to  it,  in  hopes  that  be  might  eat 

^  himarlf  into  (^ood  humour;  dinner  therefore 
wm«  serred  up  as  soon  as  ever  Mr.  Harj^rave 
exprcMed  his  wishes  on  the  subject. 

But  the  angary  particles  of  a  bad  temper, 
when  once  they  hare  begun  to  effervesce,  do 
nr.t  soon  subside  again.  Mr.  Hargrave  was 
sull  dissatisfied;  the  meat-pie  was  too  salt, 
the  fmit-pie  too  sweet,  the  potted  char  wanted 

;  snsoniDg,  and  the  home-hrewed  ale  wanted 
strenfth.  Every  word  from  his  poor  depend- 
ent sister  called  forth  from  him  in  expression 
ef  iBMltiiig  contempt ;  while  his  nephew, 
wIm«  he  coald  not  even  pretend  to  despise, 

I  was  treated  by  him  with  sullen  disregard. 

**  He  is  nothing  but  an  old  baby,*'  whisper- 
ed Emma  to  Mr.  Egecton. 

'•Tnie,*'  replied  Mr.  Egerton;  "but  re- 
member that  ah  this  disgusting  conduct  is  the 
effect  of  Itmper;  and  be  warned  by  his  exam- 

fktr 

Al  this  moment  Mr.  Hargrave  asked  Emma 
to  help  him  to  some  tart  which  stood  near  her ; 
wmd  IB  her  haste  to  comply  with  his  request, — 
a  haste  perhaps  occasioned  by  her  conscious- 
Mas  of  having  just  spoken  of  him  in  a  degrad- 
iag  manner, — she  unfortunately  spilt  some  of 
Ibe  jaiee  on  the  table-cloth,  which  happened  to 
be  bia ;  and  this  trifling  accident  irritated  him 
ao  much  that  he  exclaimed, 

**  Pahaw!  I  might  have  known  better  than 
to  have  employed  yon  to  help  me,  as  geniuses 
I  are   above    knowing    how    to   do   common 
Itbiaga.** 

I  lieory  blushed  with  indignation  at  this 
eoarse  speech,  and  Mr.  Egerton  looked  ready 
•o  rraent  it;  but  Emma  meekly  replied, 

**1  am  very  sorry  Jor  my  awkwardness,  sir, 
i  m  I  wish  to  do  every  thing  well.    I  am  cer- 
tainly a  bad  carver,  but  I  will  try  to  become  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry  looked  at  each  other 
I  with  aa  expression  of  mutual  satisfMtion 
i while  ahe  aaid  this;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
i  looking  proodly  around  her,  exclaimed, 
I  **  You  are  a  good  girl,  Emma,  for  you  can 
ittnm  good  for  evil,  and  that  is  better  than 
a  good  acholar,  as  you  certainly  are.** 
**  But  ia  ahe  a  good  workwoman  ?  and  can 
.  tte  make  a  pudding  or  a  pieV*  cried  the  im- 
.  placable  Mr.  Hargrave. 

•*  So,  sir  ;  hot  I  can  learn — ^ 
**  Can  learn !  —  But  will  vou  t  would  you 
>  not  dunk  each  things  beneath  you  V 
)     **  I  am  aure,  sir,**  cried  Henry  eagerly, "  Miss 
[  Caatlemaio  has  too  much  good  sense  to  think 
-  it  beneath  ber  to  be  useful.** 

**  I  did  not  speak  to  vou,  you  puppy,**  re- 
.  pIM  Mr.  Hargrave ;  **  ^'hat  says  Miss  Cas- 
tfemain  herself  ?** 

**  Tbat  time  will  discover  how  justly  Henry 
Bl.  Aobyn  answered  for  me.**  And  Mr.  Har- 
grave, pleased  at  the  trimming  which,  as  he 
annate  d  afterwards,  he  had  t^mn  these  uncom- 
mon ibika,  was  tolerably  good-humoured  the 


n^t  of  the  day.  Nor  was  this  change  lost  upon 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  for  it  had  an  agreeable 
effect  on  their  spirits.  So  paralyzing  is  the 
influence  that  one  splenetic,  sullen,  andunami- 
able  person  in  company  has  on  that  company  ! 

Mr.  Hargrave,  now  deigning  to  be  agreeable, 
oflTered  Mrs.  Castlemain  his  arm,  and  even 
complimented  heronu*eartngtrW/;  while  Mr. 
Egerton  off*ered  his  to  the  now  loquacious  and 
simpering  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who,  no  longer 
awed  by  the  dark  and  frowning  brow  of  her 
brother,  began  to  play  off*  all  the  artillery  of 
her  airs  ami  graces  on  the  unconscioas  Mr. 
Egerton. 

Ijttle  indeed  did  he  think  that  even  the 
vanity  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  have  imagined 
his  affection  for  his  amiable  pupil  Henry  was 
at  all  increased  by  admiration  of  his  mother  ;— 
yet  such  was  this  weak  woman's  belief;—- 
and  while  with  the  common  care  and  attention 
of  a  gentleman  he  handed  her  over  broken 
pieces  of  rock,  or  little  rivulets  difficult  to 
cross,  which  ever  and  anon  obstructed  their 
path,  she  fancied  his  supporting  grasp  was 
one  of  overflowing  tenderness;  and  if  he 
sighed,  she  sighed  audibly  in  return. 

*'^  What  a  countenance  that  young  man  has  !** 
cried  Mr.  Egerton,  as  Henry  bounded  past,  and 
smiled  on  them  ss  he  went. 

^*  He  has  indeed,**  simpered  Mrs.  St.  Aub^n ; 
adding,  with  aflTected  and  hesitating  timidity, 
**  Do  you  see  any  Ukeneu?  Some  people  say 
that ** 

**  A  likeness !  O  yes,  I  do  indeed,  madam,** 
replied  Mrv  Egerton  in  a  faltering  voice,  ^  I 
do  indeed  ^^his  likeness  to  one  very  dear  to 
me;**  —  foRe  concluded  she  alluded  to  her 
husband*s  cousin,  Clara  Ainslie,  whose  image 
was  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  whose 
name  he  thought  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  from  delicacy 
forbore  to  mention. 

*^  Do  vou  not  see  the  likeness  yourself,  dear 
madam  r *  asked  he,  pressing  her  arm  gently 
as  he  spoke. 

*♦  Why— yes,**  replied  the  lady,  **  I  believe  I 
do ;  but  1  must  be  a  bad  judge  you  know—** 

^  You  are  too  modest,**  rejoined  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, again  pressing  her  arm  kindly,  and  hoping 
she  would  gently  hint  some  praise  of  his  re- 
gretted love ;  but  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  only  pressed 
his  arm  in  return,  and  he  ielt  the  action  to  be 
an  expression  of  her  sympathy  in  his  affliction 
and  sorrows ;  which  being  recalled  to  his  mind 
by  this  supposed  allusion  of  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn*s, 
he  fell  into  a  melancholy  reverie,  mistaken  1^ 
his  companion  for  a  tender  one,  with  her  for 
its  object.  But  at  length,  tired  of  his  long 
and  unnecessary  silence,  she  ventured  to  ex- 
press to  him  how  happy  she  esteemed  her  son 
in  having  found  in  him  such  a  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor, nay  even  n  father,  as  it  were. 

'*  A  father  !**  cried  Mr.  Egerton  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  suddenly  starting  from  his  reverie ; 
^^  you  say  well,  mladam ;  X  hope  I  shall  one 
day  or  other  prove  a  fiither  to  him  !** 


44  temper!  I 

**  iWar  mr  V*  Mid  Mra.  Si.  AubymatTtrbrtiljr    thai  all  wnnen  ahuuld  know ;  thrrefora  for  aj  , 
ducn^Sing  her  arm  fnxn  Mr.  Kgvrton*a,  fur   own  aake,  1  wish  lo  luarn  all  a  woaao't  ltfar»-  j 
I  %h9  ih'Hitthi  ihit  iprech  amounled  to  liille  Icaa 


.  than  an  oift-r  of  hit  hand.     Uut  Mr.  K{(«rton« 
j  wrapt  in  hu  own  thought*,  hoard  not  hvr  ea- . 


iHR."  ! 


And  to  jou  ihall,**  n*|»iied  Mr.  K|rrriaa,  r 
as  it  is  for  jour  own  KratiAcation ;  for  if  jo« 
cUniataon,  npithrr  was  hn  roniciuua  nf  the  df^  j  wished  for  it  on  any  otlier  acconnii  juu  would 


arm  from 


be  terribly  disa|>p«iinted.     Men,  aiMl  w 

too,  scarcely,  if  ever,  part  mith  eeruin  pirju*  I 

dices ;  and  in  spile  of  the  evidence  of  tkirir 


.lirati*  M-ruple  whirh  un1ork<-d  b*r 
his,  nor  of  thr  action  itself ;— -and  sef*iiift  l-Iinma 

I  brforv  hini  eviilcntly  waiting  for  his  approach, 

I  he  walked  hastily  forward ;  then  taking  her  ,  eyes,  if  they  once  6nd  out  that  you  havt  1m 
under  his  arm.  he  left  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to  walk  •  ing  and  ulcnts,  they  will  still  taunt  you  wiik 
alone,— hut  at  ihe  same  lime  to  hofiealso;  as   the  reproach  of  being  a  slattern,  and  ignorant 
she  attributed  his  abrupt  departure  from  hrr '  of  every  thing  which  it  is  neceaaary  and  b^ 
to  the  f*-ar  of  having  disrlosed  too  much  of  his  -  coming  for  m'omen  to  learn.     And  yet«  UkNigli 
intfniion«  on  so  short  an  acouainiance ;  and  .  in  IriAes  like  theao  prejudira  is  no  difficult  lo 
she  earnr«tly  wmhed  she  bad  let  her  arm  re-  |  be  eradicated,  we  sit  and  wonder  at  the  alow 
main  where  it  was.     Hut  ttlie  hail  no  npportu-    progress  we  rnaka  in  eradicating  prejudice*  of 
nify  of  rt-g4ining  the  station  which  shu  had    a  more  important  and  |ierhicious  Irndenrj.'* 
I'rtt:    for  when   the   party,  who  all  walkiil       **  Ami  istho  worldaofullof  prejudioalbeal** 
home,  rearhnl    thr  town  of  Keswick,  they  .  asked  Kmma,  aorrowfull^. 
separaU>il  and  went  lo  their  respective  homes ;       **  More  than  you  can  imagine,**  replied  Ml. 
and  as  Mr.  Kgerton  before  he  entereil   Mrs.    Kgerton;  **  but  still  in  aoine  rMpecia 
f 'astlem 4 in* s  carnage  which  met  them  at  Kes-  j  ami  justice  have  triumphed  over  it.** 
wirk,  b'jMid  low  to  Mm.  Su  Aubyn  without  j      Here  they  were  most  unesp««ledly  and 
lofiking  her  in  tht*  foe**,  the  tenderneas  which  ;  fully  interrupted ;  and  Kmina  fell,  in  lla  lull 
shr  hail  thrown  into  her  last  look  waa  wholly  ■  force,  how  true  it  is,  that  when  ooea  we  havt 
thrown  sway;  but  she  mused  for  hours  afu*r   committed  a  fault,  however  trilling,  it  is  im-  j 
ofi  ht-r  prr««{»rrt  of  bt-roming  the  wife  of  Mr.    pnasible  to  calculate  what  may  b«  the  bi^  ; 
Kgvrton.  and  hail  in  fartry  made  him  exchange   chievous  consei|uences  of  that  single  error.       i 
his  grrjfiah  unpowdered  locks  for  an  auburn  '      Mrs.  rastlemain  ran  into  the  room,  an  opaal 
Brutus.  ;  letter  in   her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Thirty ' 

Meanwhile   Mr.  Kgerton,  mholly  unsuspi- '  Miss  rastlemain !  see  the  eflifct  of  your  pre* 

ri'jiis  of  hi4  powfr  ami  of  the  dan}>rroua  ho|M^    mmterous  generosities!  There,  read  mad  tiMn* 

whirh  his  Words  and  atti-nlions  had  eicited, !  ble.** 

wa«,  ii»grihfr  with  Mrs.  raatlemain,  convrrs- |      Kinma  did  read,  and  did  tremble;  for  Ihn^ 


ing  with  Kmma  on  the  errors  ^^kh  she*  had  ,  leiii  r  was  an  official  letter  from  I'enrith, 

li^Ke  day,  ami    ing  that  a  poor  m 
iti"  tin. if*  with  wliirh  nhf  ha«l  mmle  amrml^    kih'rr  buckles  for  lulc  there,  nn  the  inside  of 


r'imiiiMt«H|  in  the  lM>;riniiing  of^ffie  day,  ami    ing  that  a  poor  woman  had  offipred  a  pnir  of  •• 


f  *r    If.  It    rrt',1  ^     whil**    Kiiiiiu,    pf  nitent   yet  mhirh  was  engravetl  the  nime  of  IkUei 

f«!' ■•m1.  41.'?   •Milling   ihriiiii*h  hir  tiam,  pro-  and  that,  on  bring  aiiked  how  she  rane  by' 

(«.  ••  :  i«.  *'»rtt  ir.f-  t  vf  rit«  ol  iliat  day  to  profit  thi-m«  she  had  aaid  that  a  young  lady  whohad 

«/.«■    (.'.■•   .t.ii..tt.j.  no  niivrn'T  in  her  pnrkel  had   given  her  the 

t  f*»  r.#  ••   :  i>  ll«  nry.  1m  ing  obliged  to  go  to  buck  Irs  out  nf  her  shoes;  and  that  thia  story 

I'-'.'.M     r.  I.  .«ir««aa  f'>r  hi«  iiiicle,  did  not  St-  had  apfH^arvnl  so  improbable,  that  the  atlveff-' 

>#».'{   af  «!,•    ■.f.4l   li'.iir  I'lr  Ii«<ionii;   and   Mr.  iiniiih   roncludnl   ahe   had    either   taken   the 

,  ^^/-r'-.f.    '.•.•• 'tiLg  iii4l   Kinn.a  wan  very  ab-  buckles  fiom  thi'  young  lady's  pera«>n  by  vio- 

wfb'.  :'•■'•'!  f"  kri''4  ilie  ri*-i«<in.     On  which  hnce,  nr  had  i^tolen  them  in  some  other  way; 

i  ••.«  •«.(.(#■•■":  II. «!  ahf  ihoiight  her4»*lf  pleilgifl  iind  had  then*fnre  carrie«l  the  woman  befart  a 

1 1'.  \*u9i»  tt.;»^  utturttin  t>(  hwunem iff-ry  which  ni.igistmti- ;  who  having  <»&  inouiry  fl«iund  out 

I  Mr     lf.f/f«»#.    Us'i    rrpi  i^bpd    \ivt   for    not  that   Mm.  rastlenuin  of  the  i\  hitc  Cottaf*  ■ 
'  Si.-.  *ii.|^                                                                 '  hnd  hircil  ihf  cart  in  which  she  came  to  Ps^, 
I      '  I  t.  ••»  ff«  'Aj*^  It-Ill,**  A^hl  Mr.  l-^r  ton, .  nth,  had  com  mi  tti-d  hiT  till  further  infonaaiif^' 
9t4.»\ii.j.  "I:  yr^ii  •  !"•»  ifiiu^iion  iiito  all  the  j  could  be  proruretl  from  Mrs.  <*astleiiiain  hn^ 

'  f..  ;«>jf.f  •  '.f  ii.r  kii'  h»n  and  the  paniry,  pro-  st-lf;  and  nbe  was  rci{uested  to  send  such  i» 

I  •     .  :  ij.«  II.  «(iff»«  f-r  IcArning  tht-ni  In*  gu<id  formation  directly.  ' 

.^^  .  t.  ii  il  )"«ir  'ifiiy  iiHilive  be  a  wikh  to        It  would  lie  impossible  fur  me  lo  dosenbe' 

•«  .'..■■    .''r  •  •|.iri.rfif    i#]ii  limn,  I  objert  to  the  rljinorouB  grief  of  Kmma  on  this  uars-^ 

/ .     »i    w.'ilil    (li-   <iiily   y  >ur    tini}H-r  jirrtfd  consoi)u«-nce  ul'  hi-r  foolish  conduct;  or 

-««  ^0    '4  <•  *»u,'*  '-11  Aii.*'  lu'r  frantic  eagi'rnras  to  nvl  olT iiiuned lately  to* 

I     .-f.      Kj.-ifl  Kioiiia,  blushing,  **  that  I  t^i-  irlief  of  the  por>r  wnnian,  whf»m  she  had' 

,t    ,  t     *'  '..  ..I-  t*  u»  liiiii  thai  ihf  iJir  rliiiiHir  iiiit  only  be«*n  the  uii*ana  of  e&poeing  to  ihe^ 

,»    ..     ••'.         .•  I  «l'i  4aaiirr  yuii  thill  I  bail  di-^race  of  iN-ing  comiiiittcd  as  a  Mon.  but 

,  .    ,..   '.     .'.«t.f./    .f   Jkij«Nr  during   Mr.  lUr-  u  bo  might  prnbabi)  Ih- prevented  by  the  delay  | 

.  mt*  '•  •  •  ■•«•*  •,.«•'  I*,  fi'iiii  ihn  fiiiiM*|ou«m  M  fruMi  reaching  i'arliale  Uinc  encHlgh  to  see  htr| 

lL.*  i..«.«  I  h9^m  ui  wi.4i  I  have  uticn  heard  mother  before  she  died.     But  Mrs.  CastleaBAS  f 
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.  and  Mr.  Ggerton  were  just  as  eagfer  to  |i^  as 
;  l^Iiuma  hrrielf  was;  and  soon,  as  fast  as  four 
bonMw  could  carry  them,  they  were  on  the 
'  road  to  Penrith.  In  the  meanwhile  the  story 
of  the  poor  woman*s  commitment  and  its  cause 
was  told  to  Henry  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother, 
who  bad  accompanied  him  to  Penrith  that 
inorninif ;  and  he.  Ailed  with  pity  for  the  pri- 
soocr,  and  grief  for  what  Emma  would  feel  on 
the  occasion,  ran  immediately  to  the  magria- 
traie  who  was  then  sitting  in  court,  to  tell  all 
h€  koew  on  the  subject,  and  exculpate  the 
poor  wonan.  But  unfortunately  Mrs.  St. 
Aob3rii  went  with  him;  and  while  Henry  was 
trilinir  his  story  to  the  magistrates,  she  was 
relating  the  same  at  the  door  of  the  hall  to  tlie 
crowd  that  was  collected ;  while,  pleased  to 
be  listened  to,  and  as  she  thought  admired, 
she  dwelt  with  raptures  on  the  noble  genero- 
sity of  Rmma ;  describing  her  as  an  angel  not 
oaly  in  mind  but  person,  till  she  worked  up 
her  audience  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Emma,  ana  of  pity  for  the  wo- 
man who  had  been  so  unjustly  confined,  that 
they  huxsaed  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn,  and  declared 
they  would  huzsa  Emma  as  soon  as  she  ar^ 

BTrd. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  so  delighted  at  this 
homage  paid  to  her  eloquence,  that  she  went 
tm  harangninif,  flattering  herself  all  the  time 
that  she  should  be  exalted  by  it  in  the  opinion 
<^  Mr.  Egerton,  and  that  he  would  feel  the 
(Teatcst  gratitude  towards  her,  as  having  been 
the  means  of  his  pupiPs  receiving  so  public  a 
ihbots  to  her  Tirtue ;  and  she  was  waving  her 
white  hand  gracefully  in  the  air,  and  expatiate 
ing  OB  the  duty  and  charm  of  charity  to  the 
poor,  when  the  party  from  the  White  Cottage 
•topped  at  the  hall,  and  beheld  the  delighted 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

**  1  wonder  what  that  fool  is  about  !**  said 
Mr.  Egerton  in  no  kind  tone  of  voice  ;  for  he 
bad  taken  alarm  at  seeing  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
direrting  the  attention  of  the  crowd  to  the  car- 
riage; and  his  brow  assumed  a  frown  almost 
trmfic,  when,  as  soon  as  he  lifWd  out  the 
tMshling  Emma,  the  crowd  greeted  her  with 
ihns  lood  huzzas;  while  the  self-satisfied 
siBper,  Dods,  and  glistening  eyes  of  Mrs.  St. 
Asbyn  explained  at  once  the  cause  and  the 


**(>  that  grinning  idiot  !^  mutt<?red  Mr. 
EfpfiMi*  as  he  hurried  the  confused  Mrs. 
Casdemain  and  the  weeping  Emma  through 
the  crowd ;  while  the  latter,  seeing  instead  of 
th»  angelic  beauty  whom  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*8 
4«-«rription  had  led  them  to  expect,  a  pale  girl 
«ith  bl«ibbered  eyes  and  discoloured  cheeks, 
rr.ulJ  not  help  muttering,  **  Well,  1  see  no 
hemutv  in  her,  howsomever.** 

*«  i^ut  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,** 
said  ooe ;  and  ^  That  is  the  good  young  lady 
that  rs^^  her  buckles  to  the  poor  woman  out 
flf  her  own  shoes,**  was  whispered  on  every 
side ;  while  poor  Emma  wanted  to  stop  and 


assure  them  that  she  did  not  deserve  the  good 
character  they  gave  her. 

**  My  dear  girl,*'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  ^  you 
must  bear  in  silence  this  new  but  severe  pun- 
ishment to  an  ingenuous  mind  like  yours,  that 
of  being  praised  undeservedly.** 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  had  but  just  finished  his 
story  when  the  party  arrived  in  the  court, 
where  Emma  was  again  received  as  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  admiration ;  but  she  had  not 
long  to  undergo  the  pain  of  interrogatoriea  and 
praises.  The  poor  woman  was  soon  discharg- 
ed, and  she  was  made  ample  amends  for  th« 
disgrace,  delay,  and  terror  she  had  undergone* 
by  a  promise  from  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  send 
her  in  a  light  open  chaiso  to  the  end  of  her 
journey. 

Henry  Sl  Aubyn  undertook  to  procure  thia 
chaise,  and  see  the  soldier*s  widow  comfortably 
settled  in  it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  money  neces- 
sary to  defray  expenses  had  been  deposited  by 
.Mrs.  Castlemain,  they  hastened  from  the  court, 
the  self-judged  Emma  being  eager  to  hide  her 
confusion  in  the  carriage.  Accordingly  they 
passed  so  rapidty  along  to  it,  their  speed  being 
hastened  by  a  renewal  of  the  shouts,  that  Mrs. 
Sl  Aubyn,  who  was  still  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  had  been  too  much  elated  with  the  atten- 
tion she  excited  there  to  follow  her  friends  into 
the  court,  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  them,  which  for  two  reasons  she 
earnestly  desired ;  the  first  was,  that  she  might 
show  her  intimacy  with  the  lady  who  arrived 
in  a  carrtage-and-four;  and  the  second  was, 
her  wish  to  borrow  money  of  one  of  the  party 
to  give  the  lower  order  of  the  crowd  which  she 
had  collected  round  her,  some  of  whom  had 
seemed  to  hope  her*  ladyship  would  give  them 
something  to  drink  her  health,  and  ban  certainly 
lost  a  little  of  their  respect  for  her  when  she 
declared  she  had  (as  was  usually  the  ease 
with  her)  no  money  in  her  pocket.  ^  But,'* 
added  she,  mortified  to  observe  the  almost 
contemptuous  expression  of  countenance  which 
her  avowal  called  forth,  *^1  can  borrow  soma 
of  my  friends  when  they  come  out.** 

But  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  c^ 
lerity  with  which  they  passed  her  and  drove 
off.  However,  she  knew  she  could  procure 
some  from  her  son,  *^the  best  of  sons,**  who 
would  soon  appear. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  was  markei-day,  the  sur^ 
rounding  crowd  was  increased  by  several  fann- 
ers whom  curiosity  had  led  to  the  spot,  and 
whom  the  love  of  fun  kept  there  when  they 
heard  all  that  had  been  communicated  by  the  i 
lo(]uacious  Mra.  St.  Aubyn;  who,  while  she! 
went  on  to  dwell  on  her  son*s  great  kindness; 
in  hastening  to  relieve  the  poor  woman  before ; 
the  parties  concerned  arrived,  applauded  by 
clapping  of  hands,  and  sometimes  cried  ^^  Jn^ 
Cftr    in  a  manner  so  evidently  intended  to  ridi- 
cule her,  that  she  began  to  feel  the  impropriety 
of  her  situation,  and  resolved  to  go  in  seareh  of  i 
St.  Aubyn,  who  had  been  detained  by  an  uiiex*  I 
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pected  circumstance.  While  he  was  endear- 
ouring  in  the  sword-room  to  hire  a  chaise  of  a 
person  present;  an  attorney,  who  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  jobs  of  the  sort,  took  the  poor 
woman  aside,  and  informed  her  that  an  action 
would  lie  against  the  silversmith  for  false  im- 
prisonment, which  Sl  Aubyn  overhearing,  he 
eagerly  interfered  to  prevent  a  preceding 
which  was,  he  thought,  both  unnecessary  and 
unjust.  Nor  did  the  sufferer,  worn  down  as 
she  was  with  sickness  as  well  as  sorrow,  feel 
any  inclination  to  revenge  herself,  especially 
when  the  silversmith,  in  order  to  make  her 
some  compensation  for  the  distress  which  his 
ideaa  of  duw  had  occasioned  her,  came  for- 
ward and  oflered  to  send  her  in  his  own  chaise 
to  Carlisle  free  of  all  expense;  and  begged 
that  the  money  deposited  by  Mrs.  Casllemain, 
should  be  given  to  her  for  other  uses.  To  this 
proposal  St.  Aubyn  gladly  acceded,  and  the 
lawyer  had  the  mortification  of  losing  his  job, 
and  of  seeing  those  whom  he  hoped  to  make 
enemies,  part  as  friends.  At  length  St.  Aubyn 
appeared,  and  as  soon  as  his  mother  saw  him, 
she  joyfully  exclaimed,  **  There  he  is !  there 
is  my  son  !'^  On  which  one  of  the  group  archly 
cried,  **  Come  then,  let  us  huzza  the  best  of 
Wfis!^^  and  St.  Aubyn,  to  his  infinite  confusion 
and  surprise,  was  greeted  by  loud  huzzas. 

**  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?**  said  he  to  his 
mother,  and  looking  fiercely  round  on  the  mob. 

^*  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,*'  replied  she,  at  that 
moment  seeing  to  her  great  relief  the  horse 
and  chaise  come  to  the  door,  in  which  they 
were  to  return  home ;  '*  only  do  lend  me  five 
shillings,  that's  all  ;'*  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
Henry  obeyed  her,  and  entered  the  chaise, 
into  which  she  immediately  followed,  throw- 
inffthe  money  amidst  the  crowd  as  she  did  so. 

This  action  immediately  gave  rise  to  such 
violent,  repeated,  and  loud  acclamations  from 
the  populace,  that  the  horse  took  fright  and 
xan  with  alarmine  violence  through  the  town 
and  along  the  road,  till  he  overtook  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain's  carriage,  which  he  passed,  and  soon 
after,  by  a  sadden  and  unexpected  shock,  St. 
Aubyn  and  his  mother  were  thrown  out,  and 
the  gig  nearly  broken  to  pieces. 

In  an  instant  Mr.  Egerton,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Castlemain  and  Emma,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  support  themselves  from  terror,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  were  greatly  relieved  by  seeing 
St.  Aubyn  unhurt  running  to  raise  his  terrified 
and  nearly  fainting  mother. 

'*I.*ean  on  me,  my  dear  madam,*'  cried 
Mr.  Egerton,  seeing  St.  Aubyn  too  much 
alarmed  to  be  of  much  use ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, who  even  then  was  sufficiently  alive  to 
certain  impressions  to  be  aware  of  the  affec- 
tionate anxiety  with  which  Mr.  Egerton 
spoke,  threw  herself  on  his  arm,  and  leaned 
against  his  shoulder  with  such  prompt  and 
energetic  obedience,  that  his  fears  subsided, 
and  ne  was  well  convinced  that  by  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  salts  she  would  soon  be 
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herself  again.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  after 
a  little  hysterical  laughing  and  crying,  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  resigned  the  support  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, and,  relinquishing  the  cold  and  trembUng 
hand  of  her  still  terrified  son,  began  to  set 
her  dress  to  rights,  and  to  replace  the  fiaxtn 
ringlets,  that  had  wandered  from  her  forehead 
to  her  ear. 

"  But  Where's  my  bonnet  1"  she  exclaimed.  [ 
And  when  it  was  brought  to  her,   covered! 
with  dirt  and  completely  spoiled,  ^^  I  am  glad ' 
of  this,"  said  she,  as  she  surveyed  its  dis- 
coloured beauties ;  **  I  have  now  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  get  a  new  one ;  and  I  shall  get  one 
like  yours,  my  dear,"  she  added,  addressing 
Emma ;   while  St.  Aubyn,  deeply  blushing, 
turned  away. 

**  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  broken 
whiskey?"  asked  Mr.  Egerton.  "We  can 
take  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  the  carriage  with  us ; 
and  as  the  horse  will  soon  be  caught  and 
brought  back,  Henry  can  ride  it  home.  The 
chaise  is  then  our  only  difficulty." 

"  I  must  get  it  taken  back  to  Penrith,"  re* 
plied  St.  Aubyn,  "  and  cause  it  to  be  mended 
as  fast  as  possible,  or  my  uncle  will  never  for- 
give me." 

^*  Bless  roe !"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  and 
must  I  go  home  without  you,  Heniy  1  I  am 
sure  I  dare  not  face  my  brother  unsupported 
and  alone.  He  will  be  so  angry  about  his 
ugly  old  chaise." 

*^  O  we  will  go  with  yoo,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain ;  *'  and  perhaps  our  presence  will  be 
some  restraint  on  him."  And  Henry  and  his 
mother  being  both  relieved  by  this  promise, 
the  former  went  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house 
in  search  of  assistance  to  remove  the  broken 
carriage,  and  the  latter  took  her  seat  in  the 
chariot  of  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  took  place  during 
the  ride  to  Vale-House,  rarely  broken  in  upon 
even  by  the  loquacious  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  as 
the  dread  of  her  brother's  anger  was  the  feel- 
ing continually  uppermost,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  not  as  yet  recovered  the  terror 
which  they  had  experienced  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  overturn.  But  at  length,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton begged  to  know  what  had  frightened  the 
horse. 

"  O,  the  people's  shouting." 

**And  why  did  they  shout?' 

"  Why,  the  first  time  they  shouted  because 
they  saw  Henry,  and  were  pleased  with  him 
on  account  of  his  kindness  in  goine  to  try  to 
exculpate  the  poor  woman." 

**  But  how  came  they  to  know  that  he  had 
been  so  kind  V 

**  Because— -because  I  told  them." 

**  And  how  did  they  knowj^iim  when  they 
saw  him  1" 

"  Because  I  said  it  was  he ;  and  my  son, 
the  best  of  sons ;  so  then  they  huzzaed  him." 

**  But  you  have  not  yet  explained  why  they 
shouted  so  as  to  frighten  the  horses  1" 
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**  O  that  WM  becaase  I  gave  them  five  8hil- 

■  liof  ■.** 

i  •^Si^o  them**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  «Mhey 
were  resolved  jou  should  haTe  your  money^s 

'  worth  of  haxsas.    And  now,  madam,  be  so 

.  ^ood  as  to  tell  me  Why  we  were  greeted  in 
the  same  ndi&y  way ;  was  that  owing  to  you 
too?'' 

**  It  was,**  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  drawing 

\  «p  her  head  and  fpniling  with  satisfaction  as 

'  she  informed  Mr.  Egerton  of  the  obligation 
wbieh  his  pupil  owed  her;  while  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  nim  how  IsTish  she  had  been  in 
the  praise  of  the  abashed  and  humble  Emma« 
••And  you  said  all  thist**  they  afl  three 
asked  at  once;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  con- 

iTiDced  they  were  filled  with  gratitude  and 
delifht,  answered,  **Yes,  and  a  great  deal 
mop,**  with  such  a  simple,  confiding,  and 
se^admiring  expression  on  her  distended 
iBOoth,  that,  even  more  aroused  by  her  folly 
than  angry  at  its  disagreeable  conseouences, 
Mr.  Egerton  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of 
lanfhter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Emma 
and  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn  gazed  on  them  with  won- 
der. Instead  of  thanks,  to  be  repaid  with 
langhter  !-^hut  she  was  too  good-humoured  to 
lesmt  it ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  laughed 
as  moch  as  they  did,  though  why  she  did  not 
esactlr  know.  They  gave  no  explanation, 
and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  did  not  demand  one ;  but 
eoneeiving  the  business  of  the  shouting  to  be 
a  better  joke  than  she  had  fancied  it,  she  felt 
SBiisfied  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  and  was 
eonvinced  that  Mr.  Egerton*8  pride  was  grati- 
isd  by  what  had  happened,  though  he  was  too 
polttie  to  acknom-ledge  it. 

Bvt  the  white  chimneys  of  the  Vale-House 
■ow  began  to  appear  in  sight ;  and  Mr.  Eger^ 
ten,  who  wuhed  Mr.  Hargrave  to  remain  ig- 
norant if  possible  of  their  journey  to  Penrith 
and  its  disagreeable  cause,  proposed  that  they 
ihoald  dismiss  the  carriage,  as  it  was  drawn 
by  fear  horses,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way ; 
a  pbn  highlv  approved  of  by  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
as  abe  bc^ed  by  that  means  to  enter  the  house 
anabeerved,  and  change  her  dirty  and  disor- 
deiad  diees  before  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Har- 
frave.    Aeeoidingly  they  alighted,  and  walked 

'  Id  the  house,  which  they  entered  by  a  back 
door :  bat  not  unperceived  by  Mr.  Hargrave, 
.  beinf  in  an  adjoining  parlour,  called  his 
Uini^  sister,  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
■ppsar  belore  him,  leaning  for  support  on  Mr. 
Egerton,  be  having  engaged  to  explain  the 
canse  of  her  strange  appearance,  and  of  the 
sbsenee  of  Henrv.  • 

** Heyday!  whom  haTe  we  hereV*  cried 
Mr.  Hargrave.    ^  I  did  not  expect  so  much 

'  md  eoopany.  And  why  this  extraordinarv 
(■■Uttj  of  coming  in  at  the  bock  door  ?  Well, 
wham  IS  Henry  l---Wbat !  not  a  word  1  And 
yon  all  look  aa  slam  as  if  yon  had  just  come 

froni  n  nincni. 


*^  We  were  very  near  being  present  at  a 
death,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton  gravely. 

**  A  death !  W^hat  do  you  mean  f  No  acci- 
dent to  Henry,  I  hopeV* 

^*  No,  thank  God !  no  serious  accident.*' 

'*  Nor  to  me  neither,  as  it  happened,**  re- 
turned Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

*'  As  it  happened ! — ^Ah !  and  now  I  look 
again,  your  wig  is  on  one  side,  old  girl,  and 
you  have  lost  some  of  your  bloom.  And, 
why,  *sdeath!  you  have  been  in  the  mire^ 
madam  !** 

^*  I  have  indeed,  I  have  been  averiurnedJ'* 

**  Overturned ! — No  harm  come  to  my  horse 
uid  gig,  I  hope  1*' 

Here  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  afraid  to  answer 
*'  Yes,*'  thought  it  best  to  give  way  to  a  gen- 
tle hysteric;  she  had  known  such  an  expe- 
dient succeed  with  her  husband,  and  abe  had 
a  mind  to  try  it  on  her  brother.  But  scarcely 
had  abe  begun  to  raise  a  few  notes,  when  Mr. 
Hargrave  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  in  a  pail  of 
water. 

'*Good  heavens!  what  forV*  cried  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

*'For  my  sister,"  he  coolly  replied;  **to 
souse  her,— that  *s  all.** 

And  while  Mr.  Egerton  turned  round  indig- 
nantly to  reprove  him  for  his  brutality,  he  saw 
to  his  infimte  surprise  that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
was  quite  recovered. 

**'rhere!**  said  Mr.  Hargrave  exultingly, 
^  now  am  I  not  a  good  physicbn !  —  I  have 
known  St.  Aubyn  on  sucli  occasions  send  for 
a  surgeon,  and  wine,  and  brandy,  and  harts- 
horn, and  the  deuce  knows  what,  and  almost 
go  into  a  responsive  and  sympathetic  hysteric 
himself; — while  madam  kicked  and  squalled 
very  much  at  her  ease.  —  But  I,  you  see,  had 
no  sooner-—*' 

Here  he  paused ;  for  real  tears,  the  teara  of 
wounded  aensibility,  now  coursed  each  other 
down  his  poor  sister*s  cheek,  as  she  recol- 
lected the  tendemesss  of  her  husband,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  coaraeness  of  her  bro- 
ther;— while  she  indignantly  exclaimed, 

'*It  is  cruel  in  you  to  remind  me  of  that 
fond  indulgence  which  I  have  lost  for  ever, 
and  which  the  behaviour  I  now  experience 
serves  to  endear  to  me  every  day  more  and 
more.'* 

«•  Humph !  well  put,  that,**  replied  Mr.  Har- 
grave; ^'and  I  like  to  see  you  cry  for  St. 
Aubyn,  for  he  deserved  it  from  you ;  though 
he  was  a  confounded  proud  fellow,  and  I  hate 
pride. — But  come,  now  let  us  hear  about  the 
accident;  are  my  horae  and  gig  safe  I  I  ask 
you.** 

**  Your  horse  is,  I  hope ; — ^but  your  gig>— ** 

**  Is  broken  to  pieces,  I  suppose  V* 

**  Not  quite.*' 

•'Not  quite!!  *sdeath!  I  had  rather— but 
how  did  it  happen  1" 

*'The  horse  ran  away,**  said  Mr.  Egerton, 

and  threw  your  nephew  and  sister  out,  and 
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broke  the  chaise,  which  Mr.  Su  Aubyn  has 
taken  to  be  mended  !*' 

^'Fhe  horse  ran  away!   That  mast  have 

been  the  fault  of  the  driver;  for  he  is  as 

gentle  as  a  Iamb,  and  not  given  to  such  freaks/' 

^*  Indeed  it  was  no  fault  of  Henry's,'*  said 

Mrs.  8l  Aubyn ;  ^^  but  the  people  at  Penrith 

shouted  so  loud  that  they  frightened  the  horse." 

*^  And  what  did  they  shout  for,  pray  ?" 

"  Why,  for  tu:' 

*^For  you!  What  the  deuce  could  they 
shout  for  at  the  sight  of  a  fantastical  old 
woman,  and  a  tall  gawky  boy  !" 

*^  Well,  they  shouted  ror  others  besides  us." 
•*  So,"  thought  Mr.  Egerton,  **all  will  out !" 
**They  shouted  when  they  saw  Miss  Cas- 
Ueroain  too." 

•*  Amaxing !"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  Why, 
what  ails  the  people  of  Pennthi  —  are  they 
going  mad  1  or  are  old  women  and  pretty  girls 
so  rare  at  Penrith,  that  the  sight  of  them  turns 
their  heads  1  —  Do,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  or  Mr. 
Egerton,  explain  this  business;  for  the  fair 
classic  looks  sulky,  and  so  does  my  sister." 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  related  what  had  passed ;  but  could 
scarcely  go  on  in  his  story  uninterrupted  by 
Mr.  Hargrave,  who  was  impatient  to  give  a 
loud  Tent  to  the  suppressed  bursts  of  laughter 
which  evidently  shook  his  frame.  When  he 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Hargrave  put  a  restraint 
on  his  inclinations  no  longer ;  but  gave  way 
to  so  loud  and  hearty  a  laugh,  that  even  the 
mortified  Emma  could  not  help  joining  in  it. 
But  her  inclination  to  laughter  soon  ceased, 
when  Mr.  Hargrave  recovering  his  speech 
exclaimed, 

**  This  is  glorious  fun.  It  is  a  great  conso- 
lation to  poor  ignoramuses  like  myself  to  see 
these  uncommon  folks  getting  themselves  into 
such  ridiculous  scrapes!  Oh!  ho!  ho!  ho! 
I  protest  1  don*l  think  it  would  have  eateivd 
into  the  head  of  any  one,  but  a  little  Miss  who 
learns  Greek  and  Latin,  to  give  away  her 
buckles  out  of  her  shoes,  in  a  fit  of  unneces- 
sary generoeity,  and  bear  to  go  about  like  a 
slattern  the  w*hole  day  aiWr !  Oh !  ho !  ho ! 
1  shall  burst  my  sides !  I  think  I  see  you.  Miss 
Emma,  with  your  straps  hanging  down,  and 
j  your  draggled  peitktmts!  But  what  did  that 
signify  !  You  had  done  something  out  of  the 
common  ro«d,  and  that  was  enoii^  for  you, 
you  know !" 

Mr.  Egerton,  who  felt  deeply  this  eouse 
and  unmerited  attack  on  his  popiU  was  so 
j  angry  he  dared  not  tnist  himself  to  speak ;  but 
j  Mrs.  Oastleoiain  was  beginning  a~- 
!  ••  l*et  me  tell  you,  Mr.^  Hargrave,**  when  he 
I  interrupted  her  with, 

I  **Siv^p,  madam,  1  havv  not  dose  yetw— Tell 
'  me,  my  pretty  classic,  were  you  not  much 
elated  when  tkKHH>  ^lols  at  Penrith  appljiuded 
I  you  tW  what  you  hid  done  ?  I  daie  say  yocr 
f  little  heart  beat  high  with  saultation  ani  coa- 
i««ii,ha!^ 


Mr.  Egerton  was  going  to  answer  for  her, 
dreading  that  Emma  would  make  an  angry  re- 
ply, as  he  had  marked  the  varying  colour  of 
her  cheek,  and  the  quick  heaving  of  her  bosom; 
— but  she  spoke  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and 
iix  a  voice  so  gentle,  that  his  alarm  subsided. 

**  No,  indera,  sir,"  she  mildly  replied ;  ^  for 
I  did  not  add  to  the  folly  of  giving  away  my 
buckles  that  of  valuing  myself  on  what  1  had 
done ;— on  the  contrary,  sir^  my  conscience  told 
me  that  my  fatal  present  was  given  more  firom 
ill-humour  and  spite  than  generosity ;  and  the 
moments  which  you  fancy  1  thought  so  flatter- 
ing, were  to  me  the  most  humiliating  that  I 
ever  experienced." 

^*  There,  sir !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemaint  in  a 
tone  of  triumph. 

^*  Heyday !  what  is  all  this  1  what  new  stage- 
effect  have  we  here  1" 

»•  No  stage-effect,  nor  attempt  at  it,^Waid 
Mr.  Egerton ;  ^*  but  a  plain  matter-of-^M^t,  as  I 
will  condescend  to  convince  you ;  though  you 
hardly  deserve  that  I  should  do  so.  But  no, 
Emma  shall  tell  her  own  story."— And  thus 
encouraged,  the  blushing  giri  gave  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  her  extravagance  and  all  its 
consequences,  and  blamed  herself  so  unaffect- 
edly, where  Mr.  Hargrave  had  &ncied  her 
valuing  herself  on  her  nobleness  of  feeling, 
that  even  he,  though  mortified  to  find  he  had 
not  been  able  to  mortify  Emma,  allowed  she 
was  a  very  |[ood  and  well-disposed  giri ; — but 
he  was  afraid  they  would  edutaie  ber  into  a 
pedant  in  petticoats. 

It  was  now  near  Mr.  H.'s  dinner-time,  and 
his  guests  rose  to  depart ;  but  he  would  not 
allow  it,  and  insbted  so  violently  on  their  stay- 
ing to  partake  of  his  family  meal,  that  they  at 
'  length  consented,  especially  as  they  were  anx- 
ious to  await  the  return  of  Henry  St.  Aubyn, 
and  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  at  all  suffered 
from  his  accident.  Their  compliance  pat  Mr. 
Hars^ve  into  great  good-humour;  still  he 
could  not  entirely  forget  the  destruction  of  his 
chaise ;  and  he  declared  that  Henry  was  a  lad 
to  be  trusted  alone  anywhere ;  but  that,  if  his  ri- 
diculous mothei  went  with  him,  be  was  always 
led  by  her  into  some  scrape  or  another. 

^  I  am  verr  certain,'*  observed  Mr.  Eni^ 
ton,  ^that  Henry  woald  wA  feel  obliged  to 
you  for  this  compliment  to  him,  at  the  expeme 
of  his  mother.** 

^  No,  to  be  sore,*^  answered  Mr.  Hargfave; 
^  I  know  he  is  your  pious  ^Cneaa^— or  rather, 
I  daje  say  yoa  think  pious  ^neas  was  bloody 

Nero  to  Heanr  Su  Aubyn. Bat,haxia! 

here  be  is !  here  is  pious  JEaeas  at  last,  and 
IpDv  chaise  t?o,  1  declare !    But  1  vow  Henry 
shall  pay  for  the  meodii^!" 

By  this  time  the  wine  which  Mr.  Hargiave 
had  drunk  had  made  him  more  than  osually 
kind.  He  therviore  receivvd  Henry  most  gia- 
ciocslv  :  deciuei!  be  was  an  honest  fellow,  and 
he  was  very  gUd  he  had  not  broken  his  neck 
as  well  »  the  chaises.    Then  filling  up  a 
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!  bumper,  he  desired   him   to  drink   it  oflf  to 
Madam   Cattlemain^s  health,  and  wish   her 
another  hathand,  and  soon,  (winking  his  eve 
a«  he  sfN)ke,at  Mr.  Egerton;) — then  he  chuck- 
e>d  his  sister  under  the  chin,  by  the  title  of  old 
mother  Sl  Aubyn;  and  tellini;  Emma  she  was 
a  beaatT,  and  he  should  come  a  courtin?  to  her 
soon,  he  i^re  her  so  loud  a  kiss,  that  St.  Au- 
byn started  from  his  seat  with  a  feeling  of  pain, 
which  be  would  as  yet  have  found  it  diilicuh 
to  define  even  to  himself. 
I      When  the  company  separated,  an  early  day 
•  was  filed  lor  their  meeting  again,  at  the  house 
-of  Mrs.  Castlemain;  and  Emma  anticipated 
thearnTml  of  that  day,  with  more  pleasure  than 
she  bad  ever  before  felt,  when  expecting  to  be 
in  company  with  the  dreaded  Mr.  Margrave. 
Bet  an  attack  of  the  gout  deferred  that  gentle- 
>  mnn*s  visit  even  some  weeks  longer. 

At  length,  however,  Mr.  Hargrave^s  malady 
left  bin,  and  he  was  able  to  pay  his  long-pro- 
nhied  visit  to  Mr§.  C^astlemain ;  and  Mr.  Eger- 
tnn  was  not  a  little  amused  to  observe  that 
Emon  was  an  interested  partaker  in  the  prepa- 
ratioQfl  making  for  Mr.  Hargrave^s  reception. 

**  YoQ  take  such  pains  to  please  this  odd- 
tenipeied  man,*^  said  he  laughing,  '*  that  one 
aiclit  suppose  you  were  in  love  with  him !" 

**  Indeed,**  replied  Emma  with  grrat  sim- 
plicity, ^  I  don  t  even  like  him :  still  I  had 
rkther  please  than  displease  him;  for  he  is 
Heory^s  uncle,  you  know.*' 

Mr.  Egerton  smiled  again,  but  turned  away 
as  hr  did  so,  conscious  thai  his  smile  had  now 
asBomed  an  arch  expression,  which  he  would 
Ml  have  liked  to  explain  to  her  who  called  it 
faib. 


At  the  appointed  hour  ^rr.  Hargrave,  his 
r,  and  Henry  arrived,  and  the  former  in  | 
fsod  bnmoor.  But  when  Emma  helped  him  ! 
to  same  fruit>pie,  and  did  it  without  spilling  i 
any  of  the  juice,  he  observed  that  she  took  | 
eaie  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  table-cloths  ■ 
le  did  of  other  people^s. 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
mm,  **tliat  you  are  very  ungrateful  to  Emma, 
rw— idtring  the  pains  which  she  has  taken  to 
pltaee  you.  The  custard  which  you  are  now 
tacinf  and  commending,  was  made  by  her; 
and  yon  reward  her  by  reverting  to  past  griev- 

-He!  what!**  replied  Mr.  Har?Tave; 
**Wky,  how  should  I  know  thisi  How 
ifcdaU  I  saspect  that  the  young  genius  had  so 
renJtacended  T— Here,  give  us  your  hand,  mv 
fM:  wmd  believe  me,  this  pretty  hand  will  look 
wvnifi  covered  with  the  remains  of  paste  and 
aie-rrest,  than  daubed  with  ink  from  writing 
Latin  tWmes  or  scribbling  verses.'* 

«*Evefy  thing  in  its  season,  Mr.  Hargrave,'* 
gpli^J    Mrs.  Castlemain,  piqued  at  his  un- 
|iii  itfnsMsns ;  but  she  hoped  that  the  present 
vterib  Eounn  had  in  store  for  him  would  make  j 
repeal,  and  perhaps  amend  his  harshness;  I 


and  in  a  low  voice  she  desired  her  to  bring 
down  her  work. 

Emma  obeyed.  Then  timidly  approaching 
Mr.  Hargrave,  she  begged  his  acceptance  of  a 
silk  handkerchief  to  replace  one  which  he  had 
mentioned  having  lost. 

**  He !  what ! — What  have  we  here  ?"  said 
he ;  **  and  whose  work  is  this  ?  and  why  is  it 
given  to  me  1" 

**  It  is  Emma's  work ;  she  both  made  and 
marked  it;  and  now  she  begs  you  will  re- 
ward her  for  her  trouble  by  accepting  and 
wearing  it." 

^^  Nay,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Hargrave, 
**I  am  not  much  obliged  to  her,  I  believe. 
Come  hither,  girl ;  and  so  you  did  all  this  to 
prove  to  me  that  I  was  an  old  fool,  and  to 
give  me  the  lie,  did  you  ?'* 

J  I  Here  Henry  with  indignant  emotion  start- 
from  his  seat.) 

^*  No,  sir,"  answered  Emma,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  as  she  spoke ;  **  I  did  it  merely  to 
gain  your  good  opinion  and  my  own;  as  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  a  woman 
should  learn  every  thing  that  is  useful.*' 

Even  Mr.  Hargrave  was  not  proof  against 
this  meek  and  modest  reply ;  and  catching  her 
in  his  arms,  he  swore  she  was  the  best  little 
girl  in  the  world.  **  But,"  added  he,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  too  amiable,  **  I  shall  never 
dare  to  use  my  handkerchief;  but  1  shall  lay 
it  up  in  lavender,  and  show  it  as  a  wonder- 
Neat  work  by  a  learned  young  lady.*' 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  Henry 
looked  their  indignation  at  this  ungracious 
and  sarcastic  courtesy ;  but  Emma,  as  if  she 
did  not  feel  the  bitterness  of  it,  replied,  *^Pray, 
sir,  do  not  do  that ;  for  when  it  is  worn  out  I 
should  he  very  happy  to  make  you  another." 

Mr.  Hargrave  looked  at  her  a  moment  in 
silence ;  then  said,  taking  her  hand  and  kiss- 
ing it  respectfully,  "You  have  conquered, 
young  lady  ;  and  I  will  never  call  you  learned 
again."  While  Emma,  venturing  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  those  of  Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry,  read 
in  them  such  lively  approbation  of  her  forbear- 
ance as  amply  rewarded  her  for  her  efforts  to 
obtain  it,  and  flattered  her  much  more  than 
Mr^.  St.  Aubyn's  repeated  assurances,  that  to 
be  sore  she  was  the  sweetest  temper  in  the 
world. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  played  chess,  and  unfortunately 
the  latter  was  the  conqueror, — a  circumstance 
which  was  particularly  galling  to  the  former, 
because  he  had  an  avowed  contempt  for  the 
talents  of  women,  and  piqued  himself  on  his 
skill  as  a  chess-player;  and  secretly  displeased 
as  he  had  before  been,  and  as  Mr.  Egerton  sus- 
pected he  would  be,  by  Emma's  triumph,  his 
ill-temper  became  ungovernable ;  and  on  his 
poor  dependent  sisters  coming  near  him,  he 
vented  some  of  his  spleen  on  her  by  desiring 
her,  with  an  oath,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
accompanying  what  be  said  with  a  push  vio- 
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lent  f*nfHij(h  tii  t>-nil  her  almoftt  on  her  faco  to    bilcr  of  llenrj  St.  Aubf  ii*s  fate  ;   anii  nkivn 
th«*  uthcr  I  fi«!  i>r  thi>  rxiiii.  Kiniiia  ran  out  u>  mtrt  liini«  aa  Mion  a*  br  a^ 

Sfi'ui  uftf-r.  on  Min.  raatlfinanra  rrnturinK  p«'an'd  in  aicht,  ibr  ilihTovrrrd  bv  hi«  rcwn- 
tn  mntrnilirt  hiin.  br  «a»i  »o  grna^  in  hiri  ti'iiiinrr*  b«>lunt  hr  annwiTPd  hrr  iiitprri*caunc 
abu«i*  ni'  hiT  th:il  shf>  repliiM  in  no  very  Ki'n-  (*}'fi«,  tbat  he  bad  no  pleaainc  inullii|rur«  lu 
th' iiiiniifr.  Thi- ritii4it]iiriire  waA,  Ibut  ill*')-  rommuniraii*.  liut  to  aubinit  «ilb  piitirorv 
)i.irtrit  i(ni»ctii.iif  IVf  rrHnlTiiiir  ni-\'rr,  on  any  to  a  ihaiutc*  evil,  even  tbouffii  it  br  unavoHia* 
trrnw,  to  niift  aifain.  Vain  wt-rr  Mrn.  St.  Mf,  H  a  bard  t^ak  for  Touth  to  Irurn  ;  and  U-i 
AuSyir^  tf.iri.  ami  Mr.  Ki>rrtnn*»  n-ni»n-  hear  with  fortitiiHr  tbe  loan  of  brr  rtiin|>aniufl, 
aininrfN.  Mr.  Ilarj^ravr  peraMtnl  in  b'annn  biT  monitor,  and  brr  example,  f^aa  a  lf*aai<B 
ibo  bi>u«\  and  Mr«.  (*aMtl«*inain  in  approving  ;  which  Mr.  K|;rrlon  found  it  diirirult  to  trarh 
hia  dep.iriufe ;  and  meetinif  Henry  at  the  hia  imually  diieile  arholar. 
(T-itr,  rrioriiMi^  Willi  Ktnina  fruni  a  uaik  in  nn  In  a  few  daya,  however,  Mra.  (*aatlrmaiB 
adjari'Mt  T.illi*y,  he  arizrd  hifl  arm,  and  e\- ;  oba^rved  that  Kiiiina  bad  recovered  her  t pn 
claimt'd,  **l*omt'  alt>ne,  yon  puppy  !  and  mark  ,  rila;  ami  ahc  alao  obaerved,  that  thrMigh  abc 
me,  I  dii  H'tt  rhoiHU*  ynu  ahuuld  be  inveiKl«*d  hfraelf  roae  very  early,  Knima  roa«  atill  eat- 
by  any  artful  old  uoinan,  or  her  baa«-born  '  lier,  and  immediately  went  out  to  Lik«  a 
bnt*i ;  an  ruiiM*  hume,  ami  never  preauiiie  to  walk.  At  finit,  tbia  uniianal  rireumatanre  ei- 1 
enter  ihrai-  diw»rti  affain.**  ^     riie«l  no  auapirion  in  the  miml  of  Mra.  I*a»- ' 

**  \Vli.it  ha«i  happfm-d  ?  for  merry*a  aakv,  ilemain,  and  alio  forgot  to  queatinn  Kmna 
tell  nir  what  baa  happt-ned  1**  cried  Henry  ;  '  conrrrnini;  it.  Hut  onn  morning*  it  occunrd 
while  Kmnm  ran  inin  the  hoiiae  ;  re|ieatin|;  to  her  that  tbea«>  early  walka  maat  have  a  nww 
hi-*  **romr  aw.iy,  I  tril  ymi  !**  Henry  had  live,  and  abe  deti*niiined  to  fed  tow  her.  She 
oniT  time  to  aav,  **  (iood  niiht,  niv  dear  Km-  .  did  ao,  and  found  that  abr  went  to  intwt  Nl 
ma,  .ind  I  will  try  to  atr  you  to-morrow.**  I  Auhyn.  On  aeeing  Mra.  raatlemain.  Hrary  | 
Hut  that  vi>ry  niirbt,  Mra.  raatlemain  told  and  Kmma  advanced  lowarda  her,  afraid  per- 1 
I'liiiina,  that  aa  Mr.  Hari^rave  and  abe,  in  con-  hana  of  b«*inK  reri-ivtHl  with  a«inie  de^rrr  vf 
aet^ufiir**  cf  a  violrnt  fjuarnd,  had  parted,  nr-  cold iif*aa,  but  not  eon«rioua  that  thry  draerrevl  < 
vrr  to  mett  aipin.  it  waa  not  at  all  likt-ly  that  thr  aevi-rity  of  reproof.  St.  Aubyn.  iberr* 
Hi-nry  WiMild  he  allowi-d  to  continue  bia  forf,  waa  ahorkiil,  and  Kmma  irritated,  at 
vi«it4 ;  and  Knima  did  not  hehaT«>  like  a  be-  hfirtn^  hiniHtdf  aecnai-d  by  Mm.  raatlrmaia 
mini*  on  ttie  nrfaNinn,  fi>r  ahe  retirrd  in  ^reat  (if  Irivin';  acilncrd  hrr  child  into  the  com- 
dif>'.h'«4  til  her  apartment,  and  liti-mlly  cried  iniasii»n  nf  a  diaol»edient«  inihdicale,  ami  cIb»- 
hi  rM*1f  In  ali-f'p.  The  ni\t  mnrnint:  Henry  di^atini*  action,  and  aeerct,  anh<TcHniiii*  intrr- 
did  not  appe.iracrorilini;  to  hia  promiai',  either    coiirae. 

at  Mr*.  t*.i*>tleiii:iin*a  nr  Mr.  F^^-rton'a;  and        *•  Yon  aatoniali  and  diatn^ia  me,*'  med  !^. 

Mr.  KL'*rtnn,  after  endeavnurini;  with  annir    Aiihyn;   while  Kmnm  woa  tno  indijvnaBi  fn 

lillle  ••iirrf«4   |o  raliii    the    VMlnice  o\    Mra.    •ipi'iik.     **  Vmi  kiKiW   I   am  forbidden  l>i  vini 

< '.wtleriiain**  n  ^entiiimt,   aei   mil   fur  Valr-    boili  at  ynnrbrnia*!  and  Mr.  Kirerinn'a.  (a  rom- 

H'lua*',  Willi  the  hrni  vnlrnt  inti-nti'^n  nf  ap-    m:ind  which  I  darv*  not  diardw*y,)  bat  I  aa  noi 

peanntr  th.-ii  ot' Mr.  Hireravf.     Hui  bi4  riTiiria    fnrhiilden  to  naaoci.iie   eilhrrviiih   yo«.  Mr. 

were  Mh<it!v  iinaiji'c*-**!!!!,  and  he  waa  fircrd    Kfierton,  or  Kmma,  if  I  happen  lo  meet  nw; 

Iff  n-turn  «iih  m  pr'^pect  «f  a  rfcnneiliuuin    therrfon*,  having  b«f*n  an  furfanaie  aa  to  meet 

hrtwnn  tilt  partif !«.  unleaa  it  ^h'^nld  hf  in  the    Kmma  hy  rhanrr  one  morninf,  I  prerailMl  nm 

powi  r  ot  iiriii'  or  aculftit  tn  etfert  it;    and,    her  lo  tmliilije  ine  with  hrr  mmpanv,  and  n 

however  dif  pi V  hia  w  ant  ft' viicc'-^a  mitfht  af-    hnpra  of  enjoyini;  tbt;  aame  plc-ianre  afaia, 

,  ^-t  the  hi  art  o(  Kmma.  it  w:i«  not  leas  aen<«i-    thnuf^b  not  hy  appiiintment,  I  have  walbrd  tlir 

bly  fi-lt  hy  Mr.  K^'«-riMn  hrn««-h'.  aarnr  way  evrry  morning  ever  a  i  nee;  and***** 

I      KmnM  roiiM  not  1m>  more  df^irona  rif  plena-        **  She  baa  been  an  ecHnplataant  aa  lo  d«  !!■< 

I  in(*  Mr.  Harer.ive,  bt-caime  Iih  wav  the  uncle    aame.  I  auppoar  1**  ' 

,  of  St.   Aiihyn,   tli.iii   Mr.    K::erf<*n  w.ia.     He        **She  haa«**  replied   St.  Auhyn,  MitaliiBff; 

altowi-il  hia  pandr.te^  to  p.i«a  nneontradirfeil,    "nor  did  either  of  ua  imagine  that  in  ao  4m^ . 

bia  a«|»eritifa  nf  tniiper  u*  remain  unrearntetl,    we  wer»*  ipiilty  of  an  impropriety.** 

rather  than  ortVnd  the  mm  on  whnar  raprio'        **  Sweet  innoeenta !**  aaid  Mra.  raatlfwaob' 

the  deaiinv  f>f  St.   AiiSrn  depemlitl;  fur  hia    reildening  w  ith  feaentmenl ;  **  Hut  thsofti  yt«« 

.hi art  w^a  hint  on  a  union  h«<twem  Kmma    Mr.  St.  Anbyn,  may,  and  no  dnaht^dnap-' 

and   Menrv  :  nnd  he  wtll  knew,  that  by  dia-    prove  your  unclf*a  unwarrantable  eoHdart  •• 

I  plea%inf  Mr.  H  ir|*rav«   ht-  ahftiild  nin  the  riak    me,  and  thervftire  do  nnl  nl  all  fr<el  diifumd  la 

I  or  wt-akeninv'.  if  not  n(  deair"\inK  the  rhnnee    rpler  into  hia  quarrel,  Miaa  raMlemam  euglii 

'  of  thia  de-iri  4  imi<>n*<i  tikini;  pl.tce.     Hut  .dl    \"  havi-  rearntiM  my  injunrc  •■>  f.ir  aa  to  mm 

hia  f>>r^iearifier  waa  n<iw  n-ndfrrd  vain,  and    to  have  meetinfa  with  the  nephew  ol  Uie  Maa 

I  hy  a  cirf-n'riattnei-  m  ir«*  hkriv  to  prove  fjul    who  baa  olTendcfl  me;   e«fimallv  wh#ii  aha' 

I  ti  hia  vifw«i  than  .i  diapii'r  between  bim  and    knowa  that  her  interroarae  with  yo«,if  kawBi 

I  Mr  Hif-rave  rouM  hi\e  hi^-n.    Thi-  near  re-    to  Mr.  Hargrave,  would   be  dmapprovwd  Vy! 

.  lation  of  Kmma  had  mnrtjlly  offended  the  ar-    htm,  and  coMei|umtly  forbidden.     lUt  if  ihaj 
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doft  not  know  how  to  act  with  proper  spirit,  I ;  now  came  forward  in  great  emotion :  but  she 
nost  teach  her;  therefore,  sir,  while  Mr.  Har-  i  was  too  angry  to  be  awed  even  by  his  pre- 
!  grarp  and  I  are  at  rariance,  Iposi  lively  forbid   sence. 

I  voa  to  see  or  spt^ak  to  Miss  Cfastlemain ;  and       ^*  I  see  by  your  countenance,  Mr.  Egerton,** 

I I  Ibrbid  her  to  see  or  speak  to  you.**  So  say-  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  ^*  that  you  have  heard  . 
;  iag.  she  turned  hastily  away,  refusing  to  listen  what  this  ungrateful  girl  has  been  saying,  and  | 
I  to  8l  Aubyn^s  remonstrances,  and  desiring   that  you  are  shocked  at  it.'* 

'  Emma  to  follow  her  immediately.  Mr.  Egerton  bowed  in  silence. 

I      Emma  obeyed,  but  slowly  and  sullenly ;  and       "  I  a™  glad  you  are  here,  sir,"  she  conti- 
;  Ull  she  lost  sight  of  St.  Aubyn,  she  conUnued   "ued,  "that  you  may  also  hear  what  I  am 
hand  to  him,  while  the  rapid  tears   going  ^  "^y »  namely,  that  if  in  defiance  of 


lo  kiss  her  hand  to  him,  while  the  rapid _      _ 

that  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheek,  suf-  «ny  express  commands,  and  all  the  laws  of 

[  ficiently  betrayed  her  sorrow  at  this  cruel  and  propriety,  Miss  Castlemain  pereists  in  meet. 

I  in  her  opinion  unnecessary  prohibition.  *ng  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  I  shall '* 

i     "  And  you  expect  me  to  obey  you,  madam  1* *  ^  "  Renounce  me  for  ever !  I  suppose,**  cried 

lid  Emma,  in  a  tone  mare  akin  to  defiance  ?™™»  "«»"»'  «"^  pale  with  an^er;  "for  I 


sciousness. 

n  seeing  this,  gave  a  loud  shriek, 
...  -^  oiiu  oifiuiii/  forward  to  her  assistance;  but 
B  account  of  Mrs.  Cas-  ^^  ifgerton,  indignantly  pushing  her  away 
as  much  as  possible,  ^.j^^  violence,  excTaimcd,  "you  lave  killed 
1  to  *-mma  s  mind  the   ^^^ ,  ^^  j,^^^  j^^^„  y^^^  ^^  ^  p.  ^„j 


.     -I  ior  hwtilT  replied  Mr..  CatUemain ;  *»'••      *'?  P~''  '"J"?^'  d'»c«'<'«l  mo*" 

: "  or  you  »u.t  uke  the  coosequencc."  ''"!*.i''"".^  f  ****'.r     .  u        u  j 

.  ,  1      r  ^         it..!.^  1.         A  thandeiboU  could  not  hare  bad  a  more 

.    >«  ^P*""^,  »»f'>rt»'«««ly  *»«  fc"""'.  ''ho  overpowering  effect  on  Mr..  Ctlemain  than 

b«n  told  by  a  taltlinK  old  aerrant  who   ^^^  ^^j,    *   ,oachf„i  gpeech.    She  fell  back 

niud  on  ber.jome  imperfect  parucular.  of  i„  her  chair;  ahe  spoke  not-she  stirred  not- 

ber  iDother  a  rash  marnage,  and  Mr..  CaaUe-  i,„, ,      ^.j^  ^er  eyM  fixed  in  glaring  uncon- 

.  n»»  .bitter  and  long  re«.ntment  of  It,  had   ^i^J^j, 

••ked  St.  Aubyn  if  be  could  give  her  anv  in-       ^  ^  ^j      t^i.,  gave  a  loud  .hriek 

formation  on  the  wibject:  and  he,  thougfa  he  ,„j  f^^%  ,„  h„  assiwance;  but 

cndeavoared  to  soften  his  account  of  Mrs.  Cas-   %j.    li .r. 

lletDain*s  implacability 
bad  said  enough  to  recall 

iKoilection  of  the  diead  and  hatred  which  she  ^;*^„"^  iireVirforilVe^"^'i^ints,'ire7o;ild  ni^^ 
ased  to  feel  towards  her  grandmother,  and  to  3„fl.„  \^^^^  ^^  ^j,„3  i„  ^i^  endeavours  to  re- 
aerount  for  her  mother  s  having,  as  she  con-  g,^^^  j,^,  ^j^^j^^  ^  ^^  ^^„^  l,„^  ^^  ji^  ^^^ 
eluded,  inspired  her  with  them.  i  ^^^^^  .    ^^^    p.^^^^   screaming   dreadfully. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  thia  unlucky  moment,   threw  herself  in  frantic  agony  on  the  ground, 
that  Mrs.  Castlemain,  having  k'^pt  Emma  in       This  roused  Mrs.  Castlemain  from  her  stu- 
•iffbt,  followed  her  at  a  distance;  and  seeing   por;  she  sobbed  violently,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
hrr  walking  with  St.  Aubyn,  suddenly  appeared    ments  tears  came  to  her  relief;  while  a  "  thank  , 
befrire  fhrm  with  deUmnned  seventy  and  re-  j  Ood  !**  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  ' 
s^tment  in  her  look ;  and  while  Emma  listened    of  her  heart,  burst  from  the  self  judged  Emma, 
to  her  words  with  a  heart  bursting  with  indig-  i     ]„  a  short  time  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  able  to  | 
■stion,   her  mother's  sorrows,   her  mother's   gpeak ;  and  as  she  then  begged  \o  be  left  to ' 
wnwcs  alone  were  present  to  her  vi#^w ;  and  '  recover  herself  alone,  Mr.  Egerton  took  E.n-  ' 
she  forgot  all  Mrs.  Casilemain's  kindness  to  '  ma  away  with  him,  and  led  her  into  a  room 
fcerself,  and  her  own  daily  sense  of  that  kind-   which   she  but  rarely  entered;   namely,  the' 
•eM.  and  she  only  saw  in  her  indulgent  and    dressing-room   of  Mrs.   Castlemain.     "  Poor 
faslerint!  parent  the  obiect  of  her  early  and  just   child  of  passion  !**  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  seixing  , 
•mor  and  aversion.     No  wonder  then  that  her    Emma's   hand;  "what  an  act  of  brutaliiy 
Mn«d  itpirit  rose  at  hearinga  sort  of  threat  from    have  you  been  guilty  of!     Do  voo  see  that 
Mrs.  Castlrmain  of  future  vengeance  if  she   picture  1"  (pointing  to  a  picture  hanging  over 
darvd  to  disobey  her;   and  that  she  listened  ;  the  chimney-piece,  and  drawing  aside  the  cur- 
with  a  rebellions  heart  to  the  lecture  on  pro-   tain  which  concealed  it  as  he  spoke;)  "know  • 
piicty,  which  after  breakfast  (of  which  Emma   then   that  the   life   of  that  indulgent  parent 
ntenl  to  partake)  Mrs.  Castlemain  thought  it   whose  heart  you  have  so  cruelly  wounded,  is  ' 
kcr  duty  to  give  her.  !  already  tortured  by  incessant  repentance  and  * 

**  I  mpe  no  harm  in  what  we  have  done,**  re-  ;  self-upbraiding ;  and  that  it  was  only  yester- 

'  plied  Emma;  *^and  as  an  uncle  is  not  one's  day,  when  unp^'rrcived  I  entered  the  adjoining  , 
fither.  nor  a  emnd mother  one's  own  mother, .  spartment,  that  I  overheard  her,  as  she  looked 
and  thrrefr»ri'  tlH'ir  ri^ht  to  command  may  very  at  that  picture,  speaking  aloud  in  all  the  ago- 
wrll  b^  diiputed,  I  should  not  at  all  scruple  to  !  nies  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  and  calling 
vert  H«-nry  St.  Aubyn  again,  and  walk  with  j  on  ber  logt  daughter  to  witness  her  sufferings 
hHB,  in  spite  of  your  prohibition  aiM)  Mr.  Har-  and  pardon  her  injustice!  Cruel  unnatural , 
fnve*s.**  child !  was  it  for  you  to  inflict  a  still  severer  \ 

Mr.  Egerton  who  had  entered  the  room  just   pang  on  a  heart  already  lacerated  and  bleeding  J 
KAfe  Emma  made  this  unbecoming  reply,  I  with  remorse  !'* 
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Emma  stayed  to  hear  no  more ;  but  rushingr 
out  of  the  room,  she  almost  flew  into  the 
apartment  where  she  had  left  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  her, 
earnestly  conjured  her  to  pity  and  forgive  her, 
though  she  declared  that  she  never,  never 
should  forgive  herself. 

**  Forgive  thee !  ray  child,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain  in  mournful  and  faltering  accents ; 
**  ay,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  do  I  forgive 
thee ;  for  I  have  only  too  much  need  of  for- 
giveness." Here  she  pressed  Emma  almost 
convulsively  to  her  bosom ;  and  as  she  a?ain 
wished  to  be  left  alone,  Emma  returned  to 
Mr.  Egerton. 

But,  as  she  had  foreseen,  it  was  not  easy  for 
her  to  obtain  her  own  psurdon  for  the  wound 
she  had  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain; during  the  whole  of  that  day  she 
was  occasionally  in  paroxysms  of  frantic  an- 
guish, and  the  death-like  figure  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain was  present  to  her  view;  for  what 
agony  can  exceed  that  of  a  young  and  virtuous 
heart  that  feels  for  the  first  time  the  horrors  of 
remorse ! 

That  evening,  after  Emma,  exhausted  by 
exertion,  was  retired  to  rest,  Mr.  Egerton  told 
Mrs.  Castlemain  that  he  thought,  as  Emma 
was  more  than  fifteen,  she  was  old  enough  to 
be  told  her  unhappy  mothcr*s  story ;  ^'  and  at 
this  moment,"  added  he,  **  that  her  mind  is 
melted  and  humbled  by  self-upbraiding,  the 
warning  moral  which  it  inculcates  will  sink 
into  it  deeply,  and  she  will  also  learn  to  under- 
stand and  hold  sacred  your  claims,  your  just 
claims,  to  her  obedience  and  affection." 

**I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemafn ;  "  but  as  the  narration  would  only 
call  into  additional  force  feelings  and  recollec- 
tions which  are  already  only  too  present  to  my 
mind,  I  shall  order  the  carriage  and  go  out  for 
a  lonff  drive,  that  I  may  be  out  of  the  way  of 
iV  But  here,"  said  she,  taking  a  letter  out  of 
a  case  deposited  in  her  bosom,  *^  here  is  my 
child's  last  letter  to  me ;  show  it  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  in  some  respects  I  see  too  nearly  re- 
sembles her,  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  driven 
from  the  door  to-morrow,  begin  your  melan- 
choly task." 

Mr.  Egerton  approved  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
intended  absence;  and  having  on  his  return 
to  his  own  cottage  that  night  looked  over  some 
papers  containing  particulars  necessary  to  be 
accurately  explained,  he  was  prepared  the  next 
morning  to  give  Elmma  the  desired  and  neces- 
sary information. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  -Castlemain  had  left  the 
house,  Mr.  Egerton  told  Emma  that  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  her  on  some 
circumstances  very  interesting  to  her  feelings; 
and  Icadinff  her  into  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  dress- 
ing-room, he  again  undrew  the  curtain  that 
concealed   the  picture  of  Agatha.     ^  I  am 

Soing,"  said  he,  **to  relate  the  history  of  that 
ear  unhappy  woman." 


'M  am  glad  of  it,  very  glad  of  it  indeed," 
replied  Emma  bursting  into  tears ;  ^^  but  is  it 

rssible  that  that  can  be  my  mother's  picture! 
believe  my  grandmother  showed  it  to  me 
some  years  ago,  and  told  me  it  was  so ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  since,  and  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten there  was  such  a  picture."  Then  going 
close  to  it,  she  regarded  it  some  moments  in 
silence,  and,  turning  mournfully  round,  ex- 
claimed, **  O,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  my  mother 
could  ever  have  looked  so  young,  so  happy,  so 
beautiful  1" 

•*  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Elgerton  graTe- 
ly, "  till  she  became  the  slave  of  an  imperious 
temper  and  ungovernable  passions,  and  by  an 
act  of  disobedience  paved  the  way  to  her  own 
misery  and  early  death." 

Emma  blushed,  looked  down,  and  remained 
silent  for  a  moment ;  but  looking  again  at  the 
picture,  she  suddenly  observed,  ^*  Surely  I  have 
seen  a  face  like  that,  for  the  features  seem  quite 
familiar  to  me !" 

"  You  have,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  which  as  Emma's  eyes  involun- 
tarily turned  towards  a  pier-glass  opposite  to 
her,  she  was  at  no  difficulty  to  explain,  and 
she  blushed  again ;  (but  from  emotions  of  a 
mixed  nature,  for  pleasure  was  one  of  them,} 
as  **  the  consciousness  of  self-approving  beauty 
stole  across  her  busy  thought. 

"Yes,  Emma,** cried  Mr.  Egerton, replying 
to  the  deepened  and  expressive  glow  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  involuntary  complacency  that 
dimpled  the  comers  of  her  closed  mouth; 
"  that  picture  is  as  like  you  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  from  you;  and  you  yourself  have  pn>> 
nounced  it  beautiful.  But  be  not  elated  by 
the  conviction  which  it  gives  you ;  for. 

What  's  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine 
Thro*  which  the  mind's  all-gentle  graces  shine  f 

Therefore,  how  easy  it  is  for  temper  and  pas- 
sion, by  leaving  their  traces  on  the  counte- 
nance, to  injure  if  not  to  destroy  loveliness 
even  perfect  as  that  is !  Such  as  is  that  picture 
was  your  dear  unhappy  mother  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ; — and  such  as  is  this  picture  was  the 
same  woman  at  the  age  of  twenty^fnur  ,•  (giving 
Emma  a  large  miniature  of  her  mother  as  he 
spoke ;)  so  great  and  so  obvious  were  the  rava- 
ges which  the  passions  had  made  in  her  i^ 
pearance." 

Emma,  surprised  and  affected,  took  the  pic- 
ture with  a  trembling  hand,  but  had  no  sooner 
beheld  it.  than  she  exclaimed  in  a  Voice  inar^ 
ticulate  from  emotion,  ^^  this  is  indeed  my  mo- 
ther !"  and  sunk  back  in  her  chair  almost 
choked  with  the  violence  of  her  feelings. 

When  she  recovered  herself  sufliciently  to 
speak,  she  asked  why  this  resemblance  of  her 
mother  as  she  was  accustomed  to  see  her,  had 
been  so  long  concealed  from  her;  and  Mr. 
Egerton  informed  her  that  Agatha  had  desired 
him  to  let  it  remain  unknown  to  her  till  she 
was  old  enough  to  hear  the  story  of  her 
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ther*t  wrongs.—**  When  that  time  arrires,  and 
not  till  lMefi»  show  Emina/*  said  ahe,  ^*  thU 
pirtufe  which  1  have  painted  on  purpose  for 
bcr.-* 

**  I  have  obeysd  your  mother,  my  dear 
child,**  added  Mr.  Eg^rton,  *^in  the  one  re- 
spect ;  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  obey  her 
in  the  other.'* 

*-  How  many  heartaches  should  we  spare 
oaraelves,**  said  Mr.  Eserton,  as  he  prppared 
to  narrate  to  Emma  the  nistory  of  her  mother*s 
sorrow Sv  ^  if  we  were  careful  to  check  every 
aakiiid  w  ord  or  action  towards  those  we  love, 
as  it  is  occasionally  suggested  to  us  by  the  in- 
firmities of  our  temper,  oy  this  anticipating  re- 
iection ;-— *  The  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the 
being  whom  I  am  now  about  to  afflict,  may  be 
ioatehed  from  me  for  ever,  to  the  cold  recesses 
of  the  gt«ve ;  secured  from  the  assaults  of  my 
p*  tulance,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  roy  remorse- 
fst  peniteoee!*  O  Emma!  had  Mrs.  Castle- 
main  fallen  a  victim  last  night  to  the  strong 
emotion  tour  cruel  reproaches  occasioned  her, 
« hat  to-day  m-ould  not  have  been  your  bitter 
and  unavailing  agonies  !** 

Emma,  conscience-stricken,  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  him  even  by  a  promise  of  future 
self<ontrol;  and  Mr.  Egerton  continued  thus: 

***  8be  is  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much 
I  lovers,  and  how  truly  I  forgave  her  !^  wap  the 
exclamation  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  when  I  in- 
formcd  her  that  your  mother  was  no  more ; 
sad  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke  conveyed  to 
my  mind  such  an  impression  of  remorse  and 
ag>ny  as  no  time  can  eradicate  from  my  me- 
mory !  and  when  you  shall  learn  how  much 
both  of  your  mother's  and  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s 
miseries  was  the  result  of  ill-humour,  impro- 
pf  riy  indulged,  I  trust,  my  dear  child,  that  you 
wiif  not  wonder  at  the  incessant  care  with 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  you  the 
virtue  of  self-command.** 

Mr.  Egerton  then  proceeded  to  his  long  and 
melancholy  detail,  with  which  my  readers  are 
already  arquainted  ; — but  I  wish  to  observe, 
4at  when  Mr.  Egerton  said  her  mother  was 
Isd  to  the  altar,  Emma  eagerly  interrupted  him, 
Bad  exclaimed  with  great  emotion, 

*•  Is  it  indeed  true  that  my  mother  was  really 
mmrrifJ  to  my  father  V* 

•*  Certainly,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  amazed 
•  ai  her  agitated  manner. 

*-  Bless  you !  bless  you !  sir,  for  telling  me 
so!*"  fctarned  Emma,  bursting  into  tears; 
**Ob  what  a  load  have  you  taken  off  my  mind  ! 

I  thonght  I  had  been  told but  now  that 

Sfwij  IS  over,  and  I  have  not  the  misery  of 
Mashing  for  a  mother's  guilt  !** 

••  But,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  affectionately, 
**  it  is  only  too  probable  your  motheT*8  fame 
mar  never  be  cleared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vaHd.** 

•*  It  it  cleared,  sir,  in  the  eyes  of  her  daugh- 
Iv,**  irftXwA  Emma,  **aad  other  considerations 
aae  c««nparatively  indifferent.    I  know  her  to 
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be  innocent,  and  I  bless  God  that  I  know  it; 
but  pray  go  on  :  I  think  I  can  now  bear  to  hear 
the  detail  of  my  father*8  depravity." 

Mr.  Egerton,  satisfied  with  his  pupil,  pressed 
her  hand  kindly,  and  proceeded  in  his  narra- 
tion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  describe 
the  force  or  the  variety  of  the  emotions  which 
agitated  the  heart  of  Emma  while  she  listened 
to  the  tale  of  her  mother's  wrongs  and  sor- 
rows ;  nor  of  the  affectionate  eagerness  which 
she  expressed  to  see  the  Orwells,  the  humble 
but  admirable  friends  of  her  mother,  to  whom 
Mr.  Egerton  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  occa- 
sionally, and  sending  little  presents  in  the 
name  of  Emma. 

^*  I  should  like  to  go  to  London  on  purpote 
to  see  them,**  said  Emma ;  and  Mr.  Egerton 
kept  ali\'e  in  her  young  heart  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude so  hononrdbfe  and  so  just. 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  praises  of  the 
OrwollH,  which  Einiiia  was  for  ever  indulging 
in,  sounded  harshly  on  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain ;  for  they  recalli'd  her  own  hasty  re- 
nunciation of  Agatha  to  her  mind,  and  she  felt 
that  if  the  had  done  her  duty  by  her,  she  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  incur  such  vast  obliga- 
tions to  the  benevolence  of  obscure  strangers. 

**  My  dear  child,**  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
'Emma  when  they  were  alone  together,  **do 
not  mention  the  Orwells  sgain  in  the  presence 
of  your  grandmother.**  And  Emma,  who  im- 
mediately discerned  the  cause  of  his  request, 
implicitly  obeyed  him. 

It  was  now  that  Mr.  Egerton  thought  the 
time  was  come  for  some  inquiries  to  be  made 
concerning  the  father  of  Emma,  and  lor  some 
steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  force  him  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  legitimate  daughter ;  and 
to  the  propriety  of  these  measures,  as  a  justice 
due  to  the  memory  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main reluctantly  consented.  Hitherto,  the 
terror  of  being  forc^  to  resign  her  to  a  fii- 
ther*s  claims,  when  those  claims  were  estab- 
lished, had  kept  them  from  bringing  the  affair 
forward  ;  but  selfish  considerations  could  not 
now  with  propriety  be  acted  upon  any  further ; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  employed  an  agent  in  Lon- 
don to  inquire  what  was  become  of  Danvers. 
And  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion they  heard  that,  afWr  many  inquiries,  the 
agent  could  only  discover  that  Danvers  had 
sailed  nearly  fif\!een  years  back  for  the  West 
In«Iies,  and  was  supposed  to  have  died  there 
of  the  yellow  fever,  as  no  person  of  that  name 
was  known  upon  any  o(  the  islands. 

**Then  you  are  mine,  exclusively  mine 
fw>tr,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  affectioiuitely 
embracing  Emma,  **  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  is  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  register 
of  Air  mother's  marriage,  in  order  to  clear 
her  tame  from  the  shadow  of  suspicion.** 

But  though  sure  of  still  remaining  under 
the  protection  which  she  loved,  though  ifi 
k^)e»  of  being  proved  the  legitimate  ehihl  of 
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her  mother,  and  lawful  heiress  of  her  grand- 
mother,  gaiety  no  longer  lighted  up  the  eye 
nor  bloomed  on  the  cheek  of  Emma ;  for  Mr. 
Hargrrare  remained  at  Tariance  with  Mrs. 
CasUemain,  and  Henry  St.  Aubyn  therefore 
was  no  longer  a  visiter  at  the  Cottage.  Mr. 
Egerton  too  missed  his  pupil  as  much  as 
Emma  her  companion.  Still  at  church  they 
met;  but  for  two  successive  Sundays  Emma 
had  vainly  looked  both  for  St.  Aubyn  and  his 
mother,  and  she  wondered  at  an  absence  so 
unusual.  But  she  heard  the  reason  of  it  only 
too  soon  from  the  gossip  of  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick ;  and  learnt  with  indescribable  emotion, 
that  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother  were  gone  on  a 
tour  of  the  Lakes  with  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Felton,  a  beautiful  widow  with  a  large  join- 
ture, to  whom  report  said  St.  Aubyn  was 
shortly  to  be  united. 

**  This  is  a  mere  gossip,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Egerton  when  the  report  of  Sl  Aubyn*s 
marriage  reached  him;  ^*for  I  am  certain 
Henry  would  have  done  me  the  honour  to  in- 
form me  of  his  marriage  prospects,  had  anj 
such  existed." 

And  while  Mr.  Egerton  said  this,  dear  as 
he  had  always  been  to  his  affectionate  pupil, 
she  felt  him  at  that  moment  dearer  to  her  than 
ever; — but,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  her  own  feelings  towards  St.  Aubyn, 
she  attributed  her  emotions  to  the  indignation 
of  injured  friendship,  which  resented  not  being 
in  the  confidence  of  its  object. 

•'  No,  no,"  continued  he,  *'  I  can  never  be- 
lieve that  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  this  fashion- 
able belle  and  blue  stocking." 

**  Pray,  sir,  what  is  a  blue  stocking?"  said 
Emma. 

^'  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  with  perfect  accuracy  ;  especially  as 
the  term  *  blue  stocking^  is  one  that  has,  like 
many  others,  varied  from  its  original  significa- 
tion." 

^^I  believe,  I  am  «urf,"  replied  Emma, 
**  that  I  am  most  interested  in  knowing  what 
is  its  present  meaning;  still,  I  should  like  to 
hear  all  you  can  tell  me  on  the  subject." 

'*  I  have  heard  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
mistake  of  a  foreigner,  who,  on  being  invited 
to  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versation, asked  whether  he  must  come  in  full 
dress  t  and  was  told  in  answer,  by  no  means ; 
ou  may  come  in  blue  stockings ; — meaning 
y  that,  that  any  undress  was  admissible." 

^*  But  what  could  be  meant  by  blue  stock- 
ings?" 

^*  I  conclude  worsted  or  thread  stockings  of 
that  colour,  occasionally  worn  even  by  gentle- 
men in  a  morning.  The  foreigner,  however, 
conceived  that  b<u  bUtu  were  the  liverjA'  the 
party  to  which  he  was  invited ;  and  b^irent 
about  describing  them  as  wearing  bas  Heui  at 
their  meeting,  and  requiring  their  visiters  to 
do  the  same.    Hence  arose  the  title  of  *  the 
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blue  stocking  society,'  given  to  the  ladies  aid 
gentlemen  in  question ;  amongst  whom  were 
some  of  the  first  wits,  scholars,  moralists, 
poets,  and  painters  of  the  day." 

*'  I  thought,"  said  Emma,  *'  that '  bloe  stock- 
ing' was  a  term  applied  to  ladies  only!" 

^*  So  it  is  now ;  but  originally  it  mutt,  from 
its  origin,  have  been  common  to  both  sexes." 

*^  Now,  however,  it  is  used  to  women  only, 
is  it  not,  sirl  and  is  it  not  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  rather  than  of  commendation  1" 

^^  I  fear  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  smiling 
at  the  eagerness  with  which  Emma  asked  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  and  which  he  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  denominated  Mrs. 
Felton  a  *  blue  stocking ;'  '*  but  whether  justly 
or  not,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  A  *•  blue 
stocking '  is  now,  I  ^lieve,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  more  than  a  woman  who  loves  reading 
and  literature,  and  who  courts  the  society  of 
literary' men  and  women.  Sometimes^  per- 
haps, she  is  herself  a  writer,  but  not  a  pro- 
fessed one ;  and  she  occasionally  makes  her 
friends  happy  and  flattered  by  the  sight  of 
manuscript  verses  and  translations.*' 

**  Oh !  then  surely,  sir,"  interrupted  Emma 
smiling,  **  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  blue 
stockingism  about  me !" 

^*Wait  till  I  have  finished,  Emma.  The 
*  blue  stocking,'  however,  after  all,  only  dips 
her  foot  in  Uie  waters  of  Helicon,  without 
daring,  like  the  bolder  published  authoress, 
to  plunge  in  altogether.  Bot  giving  the  name 
of  bas  blnu,  to  the  amateurs  of  literature  of 
both  sexes,  I  will  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tage in  society  which  bag  bUtu  have  over  pro- 
fessed authors  and  authoresses.  *■  Blue  stock- 
ings,' who  write  and  read  for  pleasure,  not 
profit,  can  afford  to  cull  the  richest  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  their  fancy  in  order  to  de- 
corate their  conversation.  But  not  so  the 
author  or  authoress;  —  they,  as  they  write 
probably  either  to  procure  a  necessary  addi- 
tion to  their  income,  or  even  perhaps  to  obtain 
a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  family,  can- 
not afford  to  exhaust  in  society  that  produce 
of  their  imagination  which  is  requbite  for 
their  works.  The  florist  in  Covent-garden 
market,  whose  flowers  are  in  greatest  profu- 
sion there,  does  not  probably  spare  his  own 
wife  even  a  single  sprig  of  geranium  to  adorn 
her  bosom;  and  authors  and  authoresses, 
while  *  blue  stockings '  are  splendid  and  elo- 
quent in  their  conversation,  deny  to  theirs  the 
brilliancy  that  might  teach  it  to  charm.  I  have 
often  pitied  authors,  when  I  have  seen  them 
exhibited  on  these  occasions  in  what  are  called 
conversationes,  and  expected  to  become  what 
I  Dr.  Johnson  calls  *  intellectual  gladiators,' 
and  have  wondered  at  the  wonder  expressed^ 
that  men  who  could  write  so  well  should  talk 
so  ill ;  when  the  truth  is  probably,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  exhaust  their 
minds  in  society ;  in  the  next,  that  the  mind, 
which  is  often  at  full  stretch  in  the  8tndy«  3»- 
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aoirpt  relaxation  in  the  drawinj^-room ;  and 
lerefore  they  rather  shun  than  court  literary 
eooTerte;  while  the  loTe  of  display,  which 
causes  men  and  women  of  letters  to  delight  so 
much  in  literary  subjects,  bein(|[  gratified  in 
authors  on  a  wider  and  a  prouder  field,  they 
bsTe  not  in  company  the  same  motive  to  intel- 
lectaaJ  exertion.  * 

**  Then,  my  dear  sir,  yon  would  not  have 
professed  aothors  and  authoresses  invited  to 
blue  stocking  parties,  because  they  are  of  no 
■•e  when  they  get  there  !** 

**  Pardon  me.  I  would  have  erery  attention 
poMtble  paid  to  talents,  at  least  in  one  point 
of  yiew.  Aothors  and  authoresses  are  useful 
and  omunental  too  on  such  occasions;  for 
sfvery  one  feels  a  desire  to  see  the  being 
whoM  works  have  either  interested  or  en- 
lightened the  world.*' 

**  Then  I  think,*'  replied  Emma, ''  that  au- 
thors mnd  authoresses  are  the  costly  heavy 
chairs  in  a  drawing-room,  which  are  there  to 
be  looked  at  only,  and  not  used ;  while  blue 
stockings  of  both  sexes  are  the  gilt  cane 
chairiv  which  are  set  promiscuously  about  the 
apartment,  for  use  as  well  as  show,  and  form- 
ed of  a  lighter  material.** 

**  Bless  me,  child  !**  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who,  loat  in  reverie,  had  only  heard  part  of 
what  bad  passed,  *^  what  are  you  saying  about 
km  hiemt  f  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  set  up 
ferone!** 

**  Dear  grandmother,**  returned  Emma,  **  I 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  am  one  al- 
ready; at  least  I  shall  henceforth  take  all 
km  Wnw  ander  my  protection.** 

••What!  Mrs.  Felton  and  all,  EmmaV* 
arehlj  asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  "I  es,  sir,  certainly ;  for  I  think  them  very 
harmless  and  even  commendable  persons; 
for  their  greatest  crime  seems  to  be,  preferring 
having  full  to  having  empty  minds ;  literary 
camveisation  to  gossip,  scandal,  and  cards; 
aor  do  they  do  any  thing  which  you  and  I  and 
Mr.  Egerton  and  St.  Aobyn  do  not  do  every 
day." 

**  Perhaps  not,**  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
**tfi1l  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against  blue 
BttKlungs  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear 
yoa  called  by  the  name.** 

Emma  was  going  to  answer  in  a  way  that 
woold  not  have  pleued  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and 
with  more  sarcasm  on  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  in  general  than  woold  have  become  her 
age,  her  ignorance  in  many  respects,  or  her 
itlattve  situation  to  the  speaker ;  but  recollectr 
iag  herself,  and  pot  on  her  gnard  perhaps  by 
a  Isok  firon  Mr.  Egerton,  she  replied,  affec- 
lely  hanging  over  Mrs.  Castlemain*s 
r  as  she  spoke,  **  I  shall  endeavour,  dear 
r,  to  avoid  deserving  to  be  called 
Hy  thing  that  you  disapprove,  and  my  high- 
MS  wish  will  always  he  to  please  you.** 

Mis.  Castlemsin  kissed  her  affectionately 

she  said  this,  hot  suddenly  rose  up  and  left 


the  room  in  tears,  affected  probably  at  the 
consciousness,  that  had  the  unhappy  Agatha 
received  from  her  the  same  judicious  educa- 
tion and  control  which  had  been  the  safe- 
guard of  her  more  fortunate  orphan,  she  might 
have  been  blessed  with  meeting  from  her  the 
same  respectful  and  affectionate  deference  to 
her  will,  and  been  at  that  moment  free  from 
those  self-upbraidinffs  that  in  solitude  and  se- 
cresy  too  often  invadiid  her  peace. 

But  to  leave  my  heroine  for  a  little  while, 
and  return  to  St.  Aubyn.  Part  of  the  stor^ 
was  undoubtedly  true.  St  Aubyn  and  his 
mother  were  on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Felton  and  other  friends. 

This  lady,  whose  charms  in  early  youth  had 
captivated  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman, 
and  induced  him  to  raise  her  from  the  situa- 
tion of  governess  to  his  sisters  to  the  rank  of 
his  wife,  was  now,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, about  seven-and-twenty.  She  had  vi- 
vacity, cn^ce,  and  accomplishments;  and  if 
not  regularly  handsome,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance,  a  something  so  at- 
tractive in  her  altogether,  that  women  dreaded 
her  for  a  rival  quite  as  much  as  a  more  perfect 
beauty ;  and  as  the  fine  though  full  propor- 
tions of  her  form  were  set  off  by  the  most  ex- 
auisite  taste  in  dress,  Mrs.  Felton  ranked  in 
le  calendar  of  fashionable  belles.  But  pre- 
suming on  her  situation  and  talents,  and  not 
being  a  woman  possessed  of  such  delicacy  of 
moral  feeling  as  to  shrink  nearly  as  much 
from  the  imputation  of  guilt  as  from  guilt 
itself,  too  proud  to  bear  to  be  indebted  to  the 
candour  of  the  world  for  believing  her  innocent 
spite  of  appearances,  Mrs.  Felton  had  been  a 
flirting  wife,  and  was  now  a  flirting  widow, 
dragging  on  a  sort  of  sickly  reputation,  shun- 
ned by  some  few  of  her  own  sex  from  jealousy 
as  much  as  from  propriety,  and  extolled  or 
abused  by  many  of  the  other,  according  as 
their  self-love  was  flattered  by  her  Yancied 
preference,  or  wounded  by  her  neglect. 

Mrs.  Felton  was  now  attended  by  a  compa- 
nion, on  a  visit  to  a  lady  and  gentleman,  friends 
of  the  St.  Aubyns,  who  lived  on  a  fine  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  meaning  to 
go  thence  on  a  tour  to  all  the  Lakes,  on  which 
tour  she  had  expected  to  have  been  joined  by 
some  of  her  London  admirers.  But  having 
been  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  she  was 
anticipating  a  very  dull  expedition,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Selby,  her  host  and  hostess,  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  claim  an  old 
promise  made  by  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  she  and 
her  son  would  one  day  or  other  accompany 
them  on  a  tour  through  the  beauties  of  West* 
moreland  and  Cumberland.  Mrs.  St  Aubyn*s 
company  would,  they  knew,  be  of  no  value  to 
their  fair  guest,  but  as  St  Aubyn  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  of  nearly  four-and-twenty, 
vras  of^a  studious  turn,  and  wrote  pretty  verses, 
they  imagined  that  he  would  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  Mrs.  Felton,  whose  aim  was  universal 
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conquest,  and  whose  pretensions  to  literature  oould  scaioelv  restrain  a  smile  as  she  rapidly 

and  taste  were  as  decided  and  as  univeraally  surveyed  the  long  uncovered  and  meagre  throat 

acknowledged  as  her  pretensions  to  fashion  of  the  former,  and  the  flowere  which  nodded  on 

and  to  heauty.  one  side  of  the  flaxen  tresses  which  shaded  the 

To  a  woman  of  this  description,  it  was,  once  polished  brows  of  the  faded  but  still  self- 
therefore,  very  certain  that  the  expected  arrival  admiring  beauty.  Yet  Mre.  Felton  was  used  j 
of  a  young,  handsome  and  accomplished  man,  to  such  exhibitions  in  town,  but  she  did  not 
was  an  event  of  some  importance ;  and  on  the  expect  them  in  the  country ;  and  she  expected 
day  on  which  the  Su  Aubyns  were  expected,  that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*8  conversation  would  con- 
Mrs.  Felton  appeared  dressed  evidently  for  the  firm  the  impression  of  her  character  which  her 
purposes  of  conquest.  dress  had  given. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  meanwhile  had  commenced  St.  Aubyn  undoubtedly  foond  more  frvonr 
her  journey  with  feelings  and  anUcipations  of  in  Mre.  Felton's  sight  than  his  mother,  on  his 
pleasure  the  most  unalloyed.  She  wore  a  new  introduction  to  her ;  and  the  look  and  smile 
and  in  her  opinion  most  becoming  riding-habit,  with  which  she  received  his  graceful  bow, 
and  a  straw  bonnet  exactly  resembling  that  were  calculated  to  convey  to  him  bow  much 
which  in  an  evil  hour  she  had  recommended  to  she  already  appreciated  him;  but  their  force 
Emma.  True,  in  order  to  procure  these  deco-  was  lost  on  St  Aubyn,  and  he  was  only  con- 
rations  of  her  pereon,  she  had  been  obliged  to  scious  that  Mre.  Felton  was  a  good-looking, 
increase  an  enormous  old  bill,  and  begin  an  and  Miss  Spenlove,  her  companion,  an  iil-look- 
enormous  new  one ;  enormous,  I  mean,  accord-  |ng  woman. 

ing  to  the  slenderness  of  her  income;  but       b„,  „  ^^  ^^  j^  ^  j,r».  FehoB  at: 

that  was  a  trifle  in  the  esUmauon  of  Mia.  St.  jj  ^^  ^„,j  ^^^^^  jig^„,„  ^,3,  ,,^  y^ 

Aubyn,  and  the  idea  that  for  a  whole  mont^  ^eiy  fine  eyea.  though  he  was  uneonwnoas  of 

perhaps  she  should  not  meet  the  awful  frown  „hit  waa  visible  to  eveiy  one  else,  bow  often 

of  her  brother,  excited  in  her  such  even  girlish  ^^  ^^^  ,„„gj  expiwsiTely  towards 

gaiety,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  beloved  ^im,  reminding  one  of  the  simile,  "as  on  im- 

son,  who  had  hired  for  the  occasion  a  low  passive  ice  the  lightnings  play."    In  vain  too 

chaise,  and  a  horse  warranted  steadiest  of  the  Jy  ,^6  fair  widow  court  every  P<»«ble  oppoiw 

steady,  that  ahe  called  a  frequent  and  some-  ,„„},    ^(  ^^       ^„  she  mW  sbow^e 

times  eympathixing  smile  to  the  now  grave  beauiy  of  her  hands  and  arms,  *l,ich  wew  nn- 

countenance  of  h«  companion,  who,  since  he  g„^^  ^  ^^         extremity  of  fashion.    Sl 

WU-.    r  ^I*""'    w  rl  '*'".'**."'?  »»  '*'«  Aubyn  did  not  notice  them ;  but,  iineoo«»ous 

W  hite  Cottage,  had  felt  a  void  at  his  heart,  „f  ^er  motive,  he  admiml  within  himself  that 

and  a  propensity  to  silence  and  absiracUon,  ^^ie„^^^  politeness  which  made  her  willing 

which  were  before  unknown  to  hun.    But  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  trouble  to  help  and  pleul 

whatever  were  St.  Aubyn'a  cares,  the  sweet-  ^y^gj  neonle 

ness  and  benevolence  of  his  nature  always  for-        ..^T-     '»»»,•  ,       ... 

bade  him  to  make  them  a  source  of  pain,  or      After  dinner,  Mrs.  Felton  introduced  liteiaiy 

even  uncomfortableness,  to  otiiers;  and  no-  conversation,  and  brought  m  her  tasto  and  nn- 

thing  could  be  more  foreign  to  his  feelings  than  oetstanding  in  aid  of  her  personal  graces ;  but 


_.^  ^  ^  „..^ ^  —ght  w.  «.^.. 

sufferings  is  an  affliction  difficult  to  endure.  If  ^5®  "^^  ^^^  ^^  ?:«"•  But  the  singulanty 
St.  Aubyn  ever  gave  way  to  grief,  it  was  in  *>^  ^^  /"  ^^^  ^""^^^^  [^'  S^^™  ^^'^  ^^^ 
the  solitude  of  hil  own  chamber;  for,  as  a  so-  was ^hoHy  unsuspected  by  Mre.  Felton,  whq, 
cial  being,  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  mix  havmg  displayed  her  oi;vmi  powere  and  ffrati- 
with  his  fellow-creatures  without  coniribuUng  ^^  P^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  sufficiently,  thou  At  it 
his  share  of  cheerful  conversation,  and  endea-  ^*«.  »nc"mbent  on  her  at  length  to  patify  the 
Touring  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fill  the  pass-  ▼an>«y^*  **®I  intended  captive;  and  before  the 
ing  honr  with  innocent  amusement  fj^^'^  ended  she  took  cue  to  insinuate  to 
After  a  pleasant  and  safe  journey,  though  a  him  that  the  feme  of  his  literary  talente  had 
few  gentle  screams  from  Mre.  St.  Aubyn,  on  ^^a^hed  her,  and  she  hoped  that  he  would  in- 
the  road,  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  been  in  <^°^«®  ^^J,  <»«nng  their  tour  with  a  sight  of 
some  danger,  they  arrived  at  their  journey's  ^^^  ^'  "*»»  beautiful  verses, 
end  time  enough  for  Mre.  St.  Aubyn  to  dress  Nothing  but  St.  Aubyn's  surprise  could  cx- 
for  dinner.  And  when  Mre.  Felton  and  her-  co«l  his  confusion  at  being  thus  invested  with 
self  entered  the  drawing-room,  it  would  have  ^he  dignity  of  authorehip,  and  told  of  the  eele- 
been  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  ladies  brity  of  his  literary  talents;  for  he  was  not 
had  taken  the  most  pains  at  their  toilet.  The  conscious  that  his  having  written  at  all  was 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  each  had  on  the  known  beyond  the  dear  circle  at  Mrs.  Castle- 
other,  was,  however,  very  different.  Mre.  St.  main's,  and  he  gaied  on  Mre.  Felton  with 
Aubyn  certainly  beheld  Mre.  Felton's  dress  Jooks  of  wonder,  confusion,  and  inquiry, 
with  unqualified  admiration;  but  the  latter  *'Who  can  have  to  much  miare|urBseiil«d 
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hei{;ht;  but  the  fine  proportions  of  his  form 


made 
deem  him 


it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to 
lim  too  tall ;  and  now  that  all  his  fea- 


ma?  be,  Mrs.  Sclby  assures  nie  she  has  seen 
Terj  bemutiful  verses  written  by  you  on  differ- 
cbt  occasions ;— but  I  see,  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn,  that 
you  *  write  vene  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find 
It  tuoeJ*  ** 

**  HoweTer  the  Terse  on  these  occasions, 
madam,**  replied  Su  Aubyn,  *'  may  have  been 
wrinen,  1  am  sure  it  must  have  been  seen  by 
sicAlth,  as  I  never  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  any  one 
but  my  mother.*' 

**  But  in  the  first  place  yon  own  that  you 
have  written  1** 

**  I  do— a  few  schoolboy *s  verses. 


me  Aid  mv  pretensions  to  you,  madam  V* 
said  Sl  Aubyn,  blushing  deeply. 

^  Misrepresented  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Felton. 
**  Fy,  Mr.  St.  Auhyn!  With  that  ingenuous  '.  tures  had  acquired  their  due  size,  the  beauty 
eoatttenance,  how  is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  ,  of  his  face,  though  not  as  perfect,  was  as  strik- 
decehful  ?     However  modest  your  pretensions   ing  as  that  of  his  figure.    Still  his  beauty  was 

chiefly  the  charm  of  countenance  and  expres- . 
sion,  heightened  by  a  rich  and  ever-mantlinff  i 
bloom,  the  result  of  health,  temperance,  ana  i 
exercise.     His  manners,  though  he  had  seen 
little  of  the  world,  were  the  manners  of  a 
finished  gentleman;  for  they  had   been  mo- 
delled on  his  fatlier*8 ;  and  in  those  of  his  most 
intimate  associate  Mr.  Egerton,  he  had  a  daily 
example  of  the  politeness  and  graceful  atten- 
tion of  the  old  court,  as  it  is  called,  without 
any  of  its  formality ;  and  while  his  lofty  and 
dignified  carriage  seemed  to  speak  him  bom 
to  command,  the  affectionate  gentleness  of  his 


If 


**Ib  the  next  place,  you  plead  guilty  to  the  ,  manner,  and  the  mildness  of  his  address,  spoke 


charge  of  having  given  a  copy  to  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  ?** 
**  Certainly. 


»f 


him  eager  to  oblige  and  willing  to  obey. 

**  What  a  highly  gifted  creature  it  is  !**  said 
Mrs.  Felton,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eye,  as 


^  And  you  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as   she  read  some  lines  by  St.  Aubyn,  to  the  me- 

'  pri^  i  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  in  the  j  «iory  of  his  father. 
lable  pride  of  her  heart,  showed  these  stan-  i  **  Henry  !  come  hither,  Henry,*'  cried  the 
so  given  to  some  of  her  friends ;  and  these  |  delighted  mother ;  **  see,  see !  you  have  made 
friends  mentioned  them  with  the  praise  they  !  Mr#.  Felton  shed  tears  !** 
deserved  ^>  me. — Have  I  not  clearly  made  out  I  Henry  obeyed  the  summons,  and  aaw  tears 
my  ease,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  ? — Verdict  against  the  ,  in  the  fine  eyes  of  Mrs.  Felton;  but  be  either 
defendant,  who  is  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  so  did  not  see,  or  would  not  see,  the  hand  which 
many  stanxas  into  the  Muses'  court."  {  she  held  out  to  him,  and  which  he  ought  to 

**  A  severe  judgment,"  replied  Sl  Aubyn, ;  have  pressed  or  kissed  according  as  his  ineli- 
**  wbm  the  poverty  of  the  condemned  is  con-  i  nations  prompted. 

aidorrd,  — and  I  move  for  an  arrest  of  judg-|     **Here«"8aid  Mrs.  Felton,  **  take  away  your 

odious  verses ;  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  them !" 
*^  Odious  verses !   and  wish  you   had  not 
seen  them  !"  cried  the  literal  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
— **  well ;  that  is  funny  !" 

**  But  very  true ;  for  thev  will  make  me  out 
of  love  with  every  thing  else  of  the  kind  for 
ages  to  come.  They  are  so  beautifiil,  that  I 
shall  be  as  fastidious  in  future  as  I  have  hi- 
therto been  indulgent." 

**  There,  Henry  !  do  you  hear  V  asked  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn. 

**  Yes,  m^dam,  and  would  I  could  believe 
what  I  hear'.V 

**You  may,  for  I  never  flatter;  not  even 
myself." 
**  Nor  do  I ;  therefore  I  must  think  that  your 


••What  is  the  matter  r*  said  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn, 
drawing  her  chair  closer  to  her  son's. 

**  The  matter  is,  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  called 
ipoo,  as  a  punishment  for  his  offences,  to 
write  eome  poetry,  and  he  wishes  his  sentence 
10  be  revoked." 

**My  son  refuse  to  write  poetry!  Well, 
ikat  is  droll  indeed.  Why,  he  writes  such 
beentirul  poetry!  — Oh,  I  could  show  you, 
■adara,  such  sweet  things  !" 

**  Admirable !  just  what  I  wished !  These 
*  sweet  things'  are  what  I  want  to  see ;  but 
Mr.  St.  Aobyn  looks  as  if  he  would  forbid  you 
ID  show  them." 

**  What!  when  he  knows  I  wish  to  show 


f     No;   Henry   never  denied    me  any  ;  kindness  rather  than  your  judgment  speaks. 

thiag  yet,  and  I  think  he  will  hardly  begin  i      '*  May  be  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton;  '*  but  I 

■ow.**  j  trust  that  the  world  will  some  day  or  other 

St.  Aubyn  bowed  to  his  mother  with  a  look  i  decide  between  you  and  me.     Mr.  St.  Aubyn," 

and  smile  of  aflfection,  and,  seeing  the  display  .  added  she,  lowering  her  voice  and  looking 


archly  at  him,  ^*  these  are  pretty  lines  entitled 
*  To  Emma,  aged  twelve  years,  on  her  birth- 
day.* I  wonder  how  you  will  write  *To 
Emma,  aged  eighteetu* " 

***To  Emma,  aged  eighteen,'  I  shall  pro- 
prnoD  and  manners  were  likely  to  make  his   bably  not  write  at  all,"  replied  St.  Auoyn 


of  his  manuscripts  was  unavoidable,  withdrew 
•to  another  part  of  the  room. 

From  Mrs.  Felton's  severity  of  criticism  St. 
Aubyn  had  little  to  fear ;  for  to  him  she  was 
to  be  particularly  indulgent,  as  his 


;  poecnr  sppw  even  (aultless  in  the  eyes  of  a 
[■mMefitic. 

Heoiy  St.  Aobyn  was  above  six  feet  in 


blushincr- 

**  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Felton  with 
quickness,  and  heaving  a  sigh  as  she  spoke) 
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'*  and  in  that  case  the  will  be  a  more  enviable 
object  than  if  yon  had  written." 

*M  do  not  exactly  underetand  yoa,"  said 
Henry. 

**No  matter,**  wan  the  answer;  and  the 
artillery  of  glances,  sighs,  and  occasional  pres- 
sures of  the  soft  white  hand  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  cost,  were  again  played  off  on  the  still 
insensible  Su  Aubyn,  who  when  they  retired 
for  the  night  kept  repeating  to  himself  till  he 
dropped  asleep,  **  >\hat  could  she  meani  and 
why  would  she  not  explain  herself?" 

Had  she  not  contrived  to  occupy  his  mind 
by  this  affected  mystery,  St.  Aubyn  would 
not  have  thought  of  Mrs.  Fellon  at  all.  How- 
ever, she  had  contrived  to  make  him  think  of 
her,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that 
was  a  point  gained;  and  had  Mrs.  Felton 
been  sure  she  had  done  so,  she  would  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  some  certainty  to  a  time  when  she 
should  occupy  his  attention  and  thoughts  still 
more. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  party  were  to 
begin  their  tour  through  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Felton 
and  her  companion,  the  St.  Aubyns,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Selby,  and  Miss  Travers,  a  young  lady 
on  a  visit  to  the  latter.  At  nine,  the  carriages 
drove  to  the  door,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Fel ton's 
landaulet  and  the  one-horse  chaises  of  Mr. 
Selby  and  St.  Aubyn. 

As  Mrs.  Felton,  it  was  known,  preferred  a 
chaise  to  her  own  carriage,  it  wns  resolved 
that  Mrs.  Selby,  Miss  Spenlove,  and  Miss 
Travers  should  go  in  the  landaulet;  accor- 
dingly, they  took  their  seats  and  drove  off 
from  the  door  before  Mrs.  Felton,  who  had 
been  writing  letters,  was  equipped  for  her 
journey ;  and  before  she  came  down  stairs, 
St.  Aubyn  had  handed  his  mother  into  his 
chaise,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  the  car- 
riage. Nothing  could  exceed  Mrs.  Felton^s 
astonishment  and  mortification  at  finding, 
when  she  reached  the  door,  that,  instead  of 
requesting  leave  to  drive  her  in  his  chaise,  he 
was  already  contentedly  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  own  mother,  and  preparing  to  drive  off, 
as  Kgaidless  of  her  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
her.  To  such  neglect  and  indifference,  she 
had  never  been  accustomed,  and  knew  not 
how  to  endure  it;  and  her  countenance  as- 
sumed so  gloomy  an  expression,  that  even 
Mr.  S^lby,  who  was  not  the  most  penetrating 
of  men,  discovered  the  cause  of  her  disquie- 
tude ;  and  calling  to  St.  Aubyn  to  stop,  he  in 
a  low  voice  asked  Mrs.  Felton  whether  she 
would  not  oblige  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  by  taking 
his  mother*8  place  beside  him,  while  he  would 
condemn  himself,  for  the  sake  of  his  young 
friend,  to  the  pain  of  relinquishing  her  society. 
At  this  speech,  which  soothed  her  wound^ 
self-love,  her  countenance  brightened,  and  she 
allowed  Mr.  Selby  to  oblige  St.  Aubyn  by 
floaking  the  proposal ;  but  what  could  exceed 


her  astonishment  and  angry  mortifieatioh  when ; 
St.  Aubyn  returned  for  answer,  that  he  mast  | 
beg  leave  to  decline  the  honour  intended  him, ; 
as  his  mother  was  so  fearful  in  an  open  ear-j 
riage,  that  be  knew  she  would  be  miserable  if  | 
driven  by  any  one  but  himself,  as  to  his  driv-j 
ins  she  had  been  accustomed !  j 

Too  much  provoked  to  speak,  Mrs.  Felton : 
seated  herself  beside  Mr.  Selby,  and  followed  ; 
the  other  chaise  in  perturbed  silence,  debating ' 
in  her  own  mind  whether  she  should  not 
show  her  sense  of  St.  Aubyn*s  rudeness,  in  I 
preferring  his  motber*s  comfort  to  her  so- ' 
ciety,  by  treating  him  with  disdain.  Bet  in 
the  first  place,  be  was  the  only  beau^  therefore ' 
she  could  not  afford  to  affront  him ;  mud  in  | 
the  next  place,  she  felt  conscions,  that  by' 
seeming  to  resent  his  indifference,  she  should  | 
only  gratify  his  vanity,  by  proving  that  indiPj 
ference  gave  her  pain ;  therefore,  before  they  I 
had  gone  two  miles,  she  had  recovered  beri 
good-humour.  Mr.  Selby,  who  had  waited  in 
patient  silence  till  the  clouds  of  mortified  va- 
nity had  dispersed,  now  led  her  into  conver-. 
sation,  and  took  occasion,  on  her  making  some ' 
inquiries  concerning  St.  Aubyn,  to  panegyriiej 
his  filial  piety,  amongst  his  other  virtues,  of  j 
which,  he  said,  his  refusal  to  have  the  honour ! 
and  happiness  of  driving  her  was  another  in-| 
stance;  and  Mrs.  Felton,  ratified  to  find  she' 
had  been  sacrificed  to  an  habitual,  and  there-  • 
fore  irresistible  duty,  forgot  all  her  displea-. 
sure,  and  made  numberless  inquiries  cod-| 
coming  St.  Aubyn*s  age  and  expectations  in  | 
life. 

*^But  who  is  that  Emma,**  said  she,  ^'to 
whom  he  has  written  verses  ?" 

**  Oh  !  a  little  girl  with  whom  he  haa  been 
educated  ' 

"  But  is  she  still  a  little  gjri  V*  And  Mr. 
Selby,  who  had  forgotten  the  insensible  lapse 
of  years,  answered,  **  Yes ;  her  age  is  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen." 

•*  But  who,  and  what  is  sheV 

**  ^Fhe  heiress  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain.'* 

*^  But  what  did  St.  Aubyn  mean,  think  you, 
by  saying  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine,  on 
my  mentioning  his  verses  *to  Emma,  aged 
twelve,*  *  to  Kmma,  aered  eighteen,  I  shouU 
probably  not  write  at  all*  ?" 

**  That  he  should  not  dare  to  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  her  at  that  age.** 

"And  why  not  r* 

"  Because  he  is  poor,  and  ntterly  dependent 
on  a  capricious  uncle ;  and  she  is  m  rich 
heiress.'* 

"  Oh !  that  is  all  that  he  meant,  it  itt**  re- 
plied Mrs.  Felton ;  "  I  suspected  that  he  meant 
much  more.**  And  she  immediately  fell  into 
a  pleasant  reverie,  of  which  St.  Aubyn  was 
certainly  the  object. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  eo  to 
Cockermouth,  and  thence  to  Cromack  Water 
and  Buttermere,  whence  they  were  to  make 
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'  the  complete  tour  of  the  lake«,  endinf^  it  at 

'  I'Umater.  When  they  stopped  to  bait  Uie 
horse*,  and  explore  soine  of  the  fine  scenery 
no  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  Cockermouth, 
Mrs.  Felton  ea^rerly  approached  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn*  and  offering  her  her  arm  as  she  did  so, 
re^Tfetted  having  been  so  long  deprived  of  her 

.  society,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  her  reso- 
lution not  to  under^ro  a  similar  privation  ag^ain. 
lliis  speech,  which  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  received 
with  tmiles  of  unexpected  satisfaction,  was 
overheard  Inr  Mr.  Selby  with  wonder  and  mor- 
tification ;  ior  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 

'  his  coDTcrsational  powers  were  quite  eaual,  if 
not  mperior,  to  Mrs.  8t.  Aubyn  s ;  and  as  he 
was  m  simple-minded,  straight-forward  man, 
as  the  phrase  is«  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Felton  was  saying  what  she  did  not 
think. 

**  I  bare  m  proposal  to  make  to  you,  my  dear 
madam,*^  added  Mrs.  Felton,  **  which  is,  that 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  going  with  me, 
vhm  we  retome  our  joomey,  Si  my  landaulet, 
at  Toa  are  apt,  1  find,  to  be  alarmed  in  an  open 


**  Ihear  me,  yon  are  vastly  obliging !  I  am 
I  thtNild  prefipr  goins  in  the  landaulet,  and 
ay  son  may  have  the  honour  and  happi- 
mem  of  driving  you.** 

*■  Me !  Oh,  by  no  mean« ;  that  would  en- 
tiiHy  def^t  my  porpo«e ;  which  is,  to  procure 
mrw\f  more  of  your  company.  'Fhercfore,  if 
be  pleases.  Miss  Spenlove  shall  be  Mr.  St. 
A«h5ii*fl  companion,  and  dear  Mrs.  Selby  go 
with  ▼««  and  roe,  while  Miss  Travers  takes 
■T  puee  ia  Mr.  Selhy*s  chaise.** 

From  Mrs.  Felton*s  decisions  there  was 
MBsily  no  appeal ;  and  as  his  mother  looked 
delighted  at  the  marked  and  flattering  atten- 
•«•  of  Mrs.  Felton,  and  wished  to  accept  her 
•ief,  St.  Aubyn  rheerfully  acquiesced ;  though 
Vin  Travers,  who  was  a  ve^  preny  girl,  and 
rtwuffltc  perhaps  not  fixed  upon  by  the  fair 
widow  to  aeeompany  St.  Aubyn,  would  have 
baca  better  pleased  if  the  latter  had  not  been 
M^eerent,  bat  had  insisted  on  driving  her  in- 
of  Misi  Spenlove. 
Mr.  Sdby  neaawhile  said  nothing, — but  he 
ifht  the  more,-— and  wondered  within  him- 
ear  Mrs.  Felton  professing  such  eager^ 
BHB  to  eBi«yy  the  conversation  of  a  woman 
who,  hot  a  few  hours  ago,  she  deelared  was  as 
insipid  as  she  was  fantastical !  *^  Well,  it  is 
vcvy  sirmngei**  thought  Mr.  Selby ;  for  her  re- 
ftmal  to  be  driven  by  St.  Aubvn  had  completely 
Meeecded  in  blinding  the  simple-minded  Mr. 
Selby  to  her  real  motives  of  action ;  and  he  re- 
•c-irid  to  eonsolt  his  wile  on  the  subject,  as 
she  prided  herself  on  her  sanity,  and  had 
pal  Winded  him  to  think  very  highly  of  it  also. 
At  length  the  horses  were  refreshed,  the 
snfficiently  explored,  and«  Mr.  Selby 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton  into 
laadanlet,  and  then  his  wife ;  who,  as  she 
herself,  stooped  down,  and  laying  her 


;  finger  on  the  side  of  her  nose,  (a  habit  which 
she  had,)  significantly  and  sarcastically  said 
to  her  husband  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  **  Oh  ho, 
is  it  soV*  a  jingle  she  was  fond  of.     And  on 
'  this  expressive  but  mysterious  couplet,  as  it 
I  may  be  called,  Mr.  Selby  mused  for  at  least 
;  half  an  hour ;   but  recollecting   that  it  was 
j  deemed  unmanly  to  be  curious,  the  vice  of  cu- 
riosity being  said  to  be  exclusively  that  of  the 
other  sex,  he  resolved  to  wait  patiently  till 
bed-time  for  an  explanation  of  what    Mrs. 
Selby*s  penetration  had  discovered,  and  valued 
himself  not  a  little  on  being  a  man,  and  con- 
sequently not  at  all  curious.     How  often  is 
one  remmded  of  the  fable  of  the  Sculptor  and 
the  Lion! 

During  the  drive,  his  sagacious  wife  was 
much  amused  at  ohserving  how  completely 
'•dear  Mrs.  Selby,**  as  Mrs.  Felton  affectedly 
called  her,  was  neglected  for  the  new  acquainir 
ance,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and  she  was  very  eager 
to  anive  at  her  joumey*s  end,  in  order  to  in- 
dulge herself  in  another  '*0h  ho!**  proof  of 
her  penetration. 

*^  My  dear  madam,*'  said  Mrs.  Felton  with 
great  tenderness  of  manner,  **  believe  me,  I 
consider  you  as  a  sort  of  cousin ! 

*' Dear  me,  do  you!  How  sol**  said  the 
flattered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

*'  Oh,  not  without  reason.  Lady  Mary  St. 
Aubyn,  your  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn*s  mother,  was 
second  cousin  to  my  Mr.  Felton;  therefore, 
by  marriage,  you  and  I  are  certainly  cousins.*' 

'*  Dear  me !  to  be  sure  we  are,**  replied  the 
delighted  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn;  •'are  we  not, 
Mrs.  Selby  r* 

••  Oh  ho  !**  replied  Mrs.  Selby,  looking  very 
arch,  •*  and  pray  what  relation  then  is  Henry 
to  you,  Mrs.  Felton  T* 

••  I  protest  I — I  never  considered,**  said  Mrs. 
Felton  in  some  confusion. 

••But  why,  my  dear  madam,*'  continued 
Mrs.  Selby,  ••  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  dis- 
cover a  relationship  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  order 
to  account  for  your  sudden  affection  for 
her " 

••  No,  oertainly  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Feltoa. 

••  O  dear  me  !^'  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

•'  There  is,**  resumed  Mrs.  Selby,  ••  a  syan 
pathy,  a  natural  adhesion  between  some  per- 
sons, stronger  than  any  which  are  the  result 
of  blood.  The  ivy,  dear  ladies,  clings  much 
more  closely  to  the  oak  than  any  of  its  own 
saplings  do;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  your  growinfr  attachment  will  make 
it  much  stronger  than  if  relationship  had  really 
anything  to  do  with  iL" 

••  Yon  are  ver^  figurative  in  your  language, 
Mrs.  Selby,'*  said  Mra.  Felton,  cooscions  that 
she  saw  through  her  designs. 

••  Oh !  there  is  nothing  like  a  simile  to  illus- 
trate one*s  meaning.  But  which  of  yoa  ia 
this  case  is  the  ivy !  Kov,  Mrs.  St.  Aubjra, 
resemble  it  in  one  respect ;  that  is,  in  betaf 
SB  evergreca;  bnt  sober  greea  is  aot  smart 
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VBotieh  f"T  four  ta«tr;  nn,  rnu  wouM  rathrr  the  eau  «nd  gaif'ty  natunl  to  her;  and  Wr 
'  Iw-  Iiki-tiH<i  \o  the  4  *hina  ro^e,  that  hlooinfl  even  Ron,  who  had  nerer  aren  her  to  nch  advaotagv 
'  in  « intt  r.**  hefure,  and  waa  nnw  rnnvinced  he  had  under- 

'      Not   ••ne   voril   of  thif  rnnTrr^itinn   wna    v.i1ue<l  hit  ni(»ther*a  talenta,  frll  the  liYelieat 
-thorfius^hlr  iinH^rMiwHl  hv   Mm.  Si.   Auhrn;    irratitude  tothat  benevolrntwofflan^aa  he  now  ^ 
hnwrv«'r«   ^h**   h'lWi-tl    Hiiil   B»ii1*il,  ami    naiil    Mieved  the  miffht  ffally  be,  who  had  the* 
**l)tar  in«*!**    a^  if  nhm   *\ui    iini1t*r'»i:in<1    it;    i;r»tifii*d  hit  filial  aflertion, and  ran fiht  him* !f 
th'Mish  fih«*  i«a«  not  nt  nil  mire  tliat  Uv  rnni-    Hfveral  tiinea  aayinf;  mentally,  '*Nhe  ia  rrr-l 
parin>;  hi-r  to  a  hlrvunin;;  ri>*f*,  Mr^.  Selby  did    tainly  Tery  beautiful  !**  I 

not  nnnn  a  K.ir(M!iin  on  ht-r loiijre.  Ni-vir   for  an   inatant  did   «  autfiiei<m  ei 

l.urkilv  f'.r  ihr  mainU-nanre  i.f  Mra.  FrI-    Mm.  FVltnn*a  inotiv«'N  conie  arrmiM  the  ouad  \ 

now  be- I 
area  hn 
»nned  bj  ber ' 
iwn«>irtii"n.  aiwl   ^hf  ma*    not   liLi-ly   ii>  be    „f  th«>  plan  of  op<ratTonfl  which  waa  ftunm 
barkward  in  i\w  use  of  it  on  lhi«  ocrasion,  ai    forward,  the   cnrnvra  of  bin    |[f>ud-huiiiM*r«d 
•be  in  hrr  heart  diiiliketi  that  lady  ;  f'r  when-    „,ouih  were  durine  dinner  dimpled  with  mof»"» 
evir  theft,  wai  no  i.ihrr  {*tntl«ni.ui  prtm  nt,  thr    arrh  in*  anint;  than  u«ual,  and  thouish  br  did  ' 
fair  widow,  lAh'Meaim  was  univepiil  ron'|urst.    n„i   ^[^^   utterance   to   any   "Oh    ho'a,**b«! 


and  who  alwayi  kept  her  fire-nrmsi  in  ordir  by    l.^kiil  even  more  of  them  than  Mf».  Sclby 
eonMant  vwtn^e,  u^ed  to  tlirt  nif>«t  uniiierri-    hrrAi'lf.  ! 


t/m'a  i;'»o.!-h«'nioiir,  ihf  eoiivrr*.-itinn  wa«  tonn  „f  St.  Aubyn.  liut  Mr.  Sriby  waa 
intrrriipi'-ii  hy  th.ir  amviit  at  ('orki-rmouth;  ^.^,Jn„  more  enlitfhu>ned,  for  he  bad 
fur  Mr^.  KiUon  frand   Mn.  S  Ihy'n  «arrn*tir    ^jf,,  a|„ne;  and  having  been  infonne 


'  litr  agarrrifM  we  ft*  no  e  \r  I  u  lively  dirvclcd  Id 

lo  fear  hi*  wile  «o«id 

I 


;      At  li*nL'(n,  alli  r  the  dutiri  i>f  ihr  toilrt  wi-re  i  ■  .      i^-  .1  .,  i  .  k    . 

I  .1  ,     .,  ...  hiiiiM'ir,  that  he  m'i'an 

ffone  thrmi'Th,  thr   rornnanv  a»«<  iiihled    to  a  1      .     ■        -^     ■ 

r  .     •  J  i^'.    »    1  -11  "e  jr;iii)UB  aifain. 

late  dinner,  anil  St.  Anhvn  »aw  in  the  happv  .      ,        ^,      7 

eounirrMnrc  i.f  hi4  inotlii-r  an  i-xprr^iiinn  of       ""'  Mr.  Silby  waa  not  awair  that  St.  Aa- 

aali^fifd  :ind  roniri'Mi*  Kiipfrtanrt-  wl.irh  he  *»▼"•  *»•*»"<  nppo«ite  to  Mr*.  Kellon,  foiild  w« 

had  nut  f'  r  vear*  Uh.ld  on  it;  and  as  h^  wa*  *»«  ••**•■^v  '""^  »«**  M»ot|.»n;  and  that  iIm>  pUy 

eeriiin  th.it  O.r  denvr-l  it  from  Mr*.  K.Iioh'h  ^^  >"•'  r.mnlenanee  whilr  apraking  to  hia, 

iiiarkfd    iiirniiMni  l-i  h.r.  h-  filt   i;r.ii.  Inl  to  »"'*  »*»«*  cnerful    »ifn«l  of   her    hnp|f-f<inMd 

th.it  hlv  !  r  th.'   »Mn.v..l.i,re  whirh  diruud  *'•=»'*  •»"'*  ^'"^^   **»«•*'  Ifimiiiff  t.»wiird»   him. 

i[i,.iD.  i%i!h  thi-  orciiiiiiinal  display  **\  h^r  finr  hand 

••  llijt  \<  it  lMMrv..lrnrpr'  thniiirht  Si.  Ail-  »"*'  »"»•  *"""'**  ""*  •«  apt*  .*^t.   Aubyn*i  »o- 

bvn,  f.f  h.-   •..rn.iifu.*  hid   a  »ii»pi.i..n  th.ii  ^■'^♦'.•••P"'iiHv  a*  now  he  w.i*  h.eoror  aneo»- 

Mr*.  K.'t  -M  w.i««  liiii>hini;  at  hi4  m.-thi-r;  jik.  *<-i"«»*fv  inlm'^ud  in  hrr  from  hrr  attmtKia 

•piif   .f  r.i*  nil  il  pietv,  hiM  imr|i\  jiist  thoiiirh  »"  *'»'•  ni'lhi-r  ;  and  ihi  y  wen*  in.irr  likely  to 

rM.irM»  r.ii!l.'v  h^d  *o  ufim  lirld  hi  r  up  in  his  *' »'^«'  **"'"  »""•'  •  '^•'<''  *'"  *'""•  ^'""'  »•**  **«»C 

prf4«n'*'    t..  il.H..rv.d  rniiriil.,  1h.1i   h-  ciild  "/'/"'""''.V  inlnnled  to  rapiirair  bim;  wbilo 

not  h.  Ip  f.  iruiif  that  ihii  *iip.r.»hundant  pi*-  •'*«'^  »"'*  •"»*'"  **»«'  addn -•..•d   Mra.  St.  Aubyn 

•inn  f.r  hrr  «..rii.iv  w  hioh  Mr*.  Krli..n  •vinriHl,  'n  a  tout-  and  nianmr  no  kiii'l  ami  •*•  ir«pe« 

wan  f -iii.l.d   nn'a  wi*h  1..  m:ik.-  hrr  ^hat  ih  *""»•  »»»:»«  ^^r*,  >!.  Aubyn'*  rouiitenanre  wi 


amn 

wan  .    _  _     ...      - 

denoTiiin.ilid  a  butt;    f..r  Ni.  A.ihvn  had   im  M""**'  radi.iiit  wiih   plrannre,  ami    ahc  forfK 

'•u*pir|nn  Ihit  il  Ha*  ihr..uu'h  hi*  liwiher  Ont  **'••"•  ^^*  •»*"*»  »  r«»*'"  »"  ***•*  •"'*«*  ■•  ^* 

;  thr  fair  wi.f.w  w.i«  aiiniri:;  at  hnn  ;  and  walrh-  h'""»«ii»ldi'  brother.  | 

I  ful,  ami  ftii«piriiiu*,  .iml  prn^iiVi*,  h«>  *at  down        Durino  the  rouraenf  thr  rTrning,  Mra.  Fel* 

,  to  dinn«*r  a«  b«*f<>rf*,  «>pp<i*iir  tf>   Mr*.  Fi-lion.  ton  wa*  a*krd  to  *>iii|P ;  and   hairing  imnwdi- 

i  Hut.  wiih  all  hi*  ili«lrii*ifnt  viifilanrr,  he  oaw  .iifly  riiiiiplti'd  with  thr  ri'«pieal,  «he  aunf  the 

noihiii;:  in  hrr  inanm  r  !••  hi*  ni'iihfr  but  what  f'dloHin{[  *^^^  '-"^ 

dt'ni.iiitli**!  hi*  ^riti-ful  :ipp.idialitin. 

I      Mr*.  F.l|..n  md.-ntlv  fodrav-uf^l  to  eivr  J!*/*  *•»;  ^'l*,^""*;'!  7'"n^'/  ";/«•/  "» '^^T^^ 

nrr   rMi*i"ii"irnr»«,  amJ    *h»*   imrrifffiMf.       Shi*  •     1       i  .1         1  ..11^.       .1^ 

,.      ,  ^i  J-  T        ,  ,  Antl  r:i  h  lift   tJii  iLliiiir*  mti:ih  au'uiiin  a^*!!. 

,t.ilki-.l    I.    hir  f.f    hi'r   f.rmrr   rr*idi  nr.-  nrar  h,  ^mM  •  hi. jurrM  !.»%•*.  and  ;•••>::..».  ut  »ww 
l.ond«*n,  of   thf   hirth-d.iv   an«l   llir  hifih-il.iv 

ball*,  r.r  I.  id V  M.»rv  St.  A.i».^  11.  h.  r  hn*h.iivi-*  [W  •*""7  ***  "*-  '•  *'"  '"*'/'  ';'"•:'•  '''*• 

mointT.     Ami    vlr«.   St.    \1|^vn.  mh'*  111  ht*i  %i-i     t,         1  .1     .  •        .     •  .•    . 

broihrr  «  pr.*..n.*,   had  ;il«ar*  Ih.-  ap|war-inri-  Vnd  -fii.N.th.  ihi    u.^jiU  j  rr- nl  Sy  w^m  ol  Om 
of  a  fn:;hl«-nr«|  fm)!,  ihut  rnrourdi*«*«l,  rf*«uni«*d  1  patt.  t 
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And  iktt*  when  aruund  us  aliliction's  dark  power 
fc^-l^l•ea  thr  •uiiahine  ot  lil'i'ii  KluwinK  hour. 
WliiMT  druoping.  d«»*eried,  m  sorrow  wv  bend, 
O  •Meet  i»  the  prfw:ncti  ot'  one  faithful  triciid ! 


*'No,  I  will  speak,**  exclaimed  ahe;  ^the- 

words  are  this  dear  creaUire*s  !**  I 

*'  Oh,  fy  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  as  well  she  i 

mi^t  if  she  had  raluod   truth ;   for,  though 

The  cnmdf  whom  we  umilcd  wiih  when  gladnecA  '  Mrs.  Felton  wished  them  to  pass  for  hers,  as  ! 

was  oum ;  |  she  had  the  reputation  of  never  singing  any  ! 

Are  ramiucr'a  bright  bkuaomt.  and  autumuB  gay    words  but  her  own,  they  were  in  reality  the  ' 

B.  .k**Vlu.l*j  .-  —u^—  u-^    . .      •                       production  of  a  friend,  who  did  not  Talue  him 
ut  ih«'  Irwnd  on  who«  breant  we  m  sorrow  re-    L  ir .i.  _    _    j      __   j  ^_  i..  .i.. 

p<*^. 

That  frwiid  is  the  winter's  lone  beautiful  rose. 


Mr«.  Felton  did  not  increase  her  power  over 
Sl  AuhjD  by  singing;  for  though  she  sung 
with  teste  and  science,  she  only  recalled  to 
his  rrcollection  a  sweeter  voice,  and  tones 
whirb  he  dearly  loved ;  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  White  Cottage  and  its  beloved  inhabitant 
■warn  before  his  glistening  eye.  He  soon, 
faowever,  rt-coverfd  himself;  and  suppressing 
m  derp  sigfa,  he  hoped  Mrs.  Felton  would  be 


self  on  them,  and  was  contented  to  let  them 
pass  as  productions  by  Mrs.  Felton.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  when  the  company  heard 
that  the  songs  were  Mrs.  Felton*s,  they  were 
so  complaisant  as  to  admire  them. 

**Aiid  who  composed  the  music  V*  asked 
St.  Aubyn. 

^  Oh !  the  music  is — **  replied  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  By  the  same  person,  I  suspect,  that  wrote  ' 
the  words.**  ! 

**  You  may  say  so,**  said  Mies  Spenlove.  | 
And  indeed  with  equal  truth  so  he  might ;  for  ' 


■wre  grnerous  than  to  excite  their  wishes  by  !  the  tunes  were  both  old  tunes;  but,  as  they 
•  proof  of  her  musical  talenu,  and  then  |  were  not  much  known,  by  a  few  judicious 
rrfose  to  gratify  still  further  the  wish  slie  had  !  alterations  by  Miss  i>penlove,  and  some  prettv 
cxnicd;  and  as  be  said   tliis,  there  was  so  |  cadences  and  shakes  well  introduced  by  Mrs'. 


Boch  softness  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
the  rrsalt  of  recent  recollections,  that   Mrs. 


Felton,  they  passed  for  the  original  eoinposi-  • 
tion  of  that  lady,  and  were  handed  about  in  ! 


FeltOQ  flattered   herself  his  evident  emotion    MS.,   in    fashionable  circles,  as   little  eAtf- 
caoard  by  her,  and  that  the  look  which    d'cntvra  by  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton. 


i|Mnied  his  speech  was  also  caused  by        "What  a  monopolizer  of  talent  you  are!** 
cW  feeling  of  tenderness  with  which  she  had  ;  said  St.  Aubyn. 
inspired  bin.  |     "A  monopolizer!**  exclaimed  Mre.  Sclby; 

**  Ycm  overrate  my  musical  talents,**  said  !  ^^  it  is  well  you  did  not  call  my  fair  friend  a 
.  Mrs.  Felton  modestly ;  "  but,  such   as  they  !  regrater  too.** 

afv«  yoa  and  this  good  company  may  command  ;     "  Dear  me  !**  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  **  what  | 
iW«i ;  and  I  hope  Miss  Spenlove  will  join  me  '  is  a  resnrater?** 
in  a  doet-**  *  I      *'  One/*    answered    Blrs.   Selby,    quickly, 

-Certainly,  if  you  desire  iC  replied  Miss  "^ ho  buys  up  other  persons*  commodities, 
Spenlove,  *•  and  I  shall  at  least  be  an  excellent  I  «"<!  n'tiiU  (hem  according  to  their  own  fashion 
foil  to  yoQ.**  I  ^^^  their  own  price.** 

-Ridiculous!-  said  Mrs.  Felton;  and  she!  , "  ^^"V"*  .^■^"'!'  "''^  ^''  ^1^7'  u^^'^J 
said  rigbt,  as  my  leadera  will  also  say  when  :  J^*""^^^  ""^  *"»  .^'^^  s  coarseness,  (for  he  well 
It  sniu  me  to  give  a  short  history  of  Miss  *'"^^'  "'^  «u«P;cions.)  "considering  you  are  a 
Spenlove.  As  ^n  as  Miss  Spenlove  had  '  ''^™^";  «"^  therefore  know  nothing  of  bust- 
given  her  consent  to  sing,  Mrs.  Velion  fixed    "*"'.  *^^  «planaiion    though   not  a  correct 

was  received  with  more  ap-   ^'f '  «**  tolerably  good  one,  and  1  shall  not 

take  the  trouble  to  amend   it,   but  beg  our 
friends  to  indulge  us  with  some  more  singing." 


on  a  dort,  which  was  received  with  more  ap- 
pUate  even  than  the  song  had  been ;  and  it 

was  evident,  even  to  the  most  untutored  ear  in        ,,         c.    »    .       .    ji-  j      w      i.r  ».  -  ,   , 

the  eonpanj,  tha^  so  far  from  being  a  foil  to  ^"^^"'y  ^*-  -^"^y»  *^*i***^,"^  V*  ^."^  ^^^^  ? 
Hf%.  Frltoi  Miss  Spi»nlove*s  voicJ  was  of  a  observation  and  seen  Mr.  Selby  s  alarm,  with 
nrher  and  liner  tonithan  her  friend's,  and  >»-<li»g"i»ed  astonishment.  It  seemed  to  him 
htt  deliverr  of  it  proved  her  a  performer  of  «°  "nnecessary  for  a  woman  to  write  verses, 
rirat  czcrlfence.  She  could  not,  however,  be  ^'  ^^"^Vo^  music, in  order  tobe  either  charm- 
pfrrailed  upon  to  sing  any  thing  but  a  swond  '""^  ?'  •^timable,  that  he  never  suspected  it 
to  Mra.  Felton,  and  the  httJr  was  again  powibje  for  a  jrentle woman  to  forfeit  the  indis- 
mine^cd  to  favour  the  company  alone.  pensable  requisites  of  tnith  and  honesty,  in  | 

In  .  w       J  %•     cj  I.      ..     .  order  to  obtain  the  repuution  of  being  SO  gifted. 

-  But  pray,    said  Mr.  Selby,  "who  wrote    ^^  j,,^^^^  unwillingly  attributed  Mrs.  Sel-  I 
tfke  woffds  yon  have  just  been  singing  1  by*s  evidently  intend^  sarcasm  to  the  spite  ' 

-Well,  Mr.  Selby,"  cried  Miss  Spenlove,   ©fan  envious  woman,  while  his  admiration  of] 
-I  am  emrprised  you  should  ask.     1  thought   Mre.  Felton  was  increased  by  the  temper  with  ! 
yw  Most  Mspect,  if  yon  did  not  Amw— that   which  she  bore  the  imputation,  and  consented 
••y  •*•  j  to  sing  again. 

*  Hmh !  faoah!  yon  foolish  woman,**  said  !     "  Might  I  be  allowed  to  choote  your  song!** 
Felion,  patting  her  hand  before  Miss  !  said  Miss  Spenlove  fiiwningly. 

'    Bonth.  I     "  Certainly  you  ihall,**  replied  Mra.  Felton  I 
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with  apparent  kindness ;  '*  for  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  excellence  of  your  judffraent,  and  you 
certainly  know  which  song  I  sing  besf." 

St.  Aubyn  did  not  know  it;  but  the  rancour 
which  Mrs.  Selby  had  excited,  Mrs.  Felton 
vented  thus  on  poor  Miss  Spenlove,  who  had 
once  been  a  professional  singer,  and  had  taught 
music;  but  who  having,  on  an  accession  of 
property,  commenced  woman  of  fashion,  had 
not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  like  to  be  re- 
jninded  of  her  former  situation.  Miss  Spen- 
love  therefore  blushed,  from  mixed  feeling 
excited  by  this  masked  battery,  which,  **  this 
dear  creature,**  as  she  had  just  called  her,  had 
opened  upon  her ;  but  returning  good  for  evil, 
she  requested  her  to  sing  the  song  she  was 
famous  for  singing  with  such  irresistible  pa- 
thos ;  **  though  indeed,**  added  she,  **  I  won- 
der you  can  have  the  heart  to  sing  it  at  all,  as 
the  unhappy  writer  was  most  fa&ly  in  love, 
and — '* 

**No  more  on  that  subject,**  replied  Mrs. 
Felton,  affecting  to  sigh  very  deeply,  **  for  I 
wish  to  sing  my  best;**  and  she  began  the 
following  stanzas,  which  she  had  adapted  to 
an  old  Scotch  melody ; 

Then  be  it  80,  and  let  us  part. 

Since  love  like  mine  has  tail*d  to  move  thee ; 

But  do  not  think  this  constant  heart  ^ 

Can  ever  cease,  in^rate,  to  love  thee. 

No — spite  of  all  toy  cold  disdain, 

I  Ml  bless  the  hour  when  first  I  met  thee, 

And  rather  hear  whole  years  of  pain 

Than  e*en  for  one  short  hour  forget  thee, 

Forget  thee!  No. 

Still  Memory,  now  my  only  friend, 
Shall  with  her  soothing  art  endeavour 
My  present  anguish  to  suspend, 
By  paintine  pleasures  lost  for  ever. 
She  shall  tbe  happy  hours  renew. 
When  full  of  hope  and  smiles  I  met  thee, 
And  little  thougnt  the  day  to  view 
When  thou  wouldst  wish  me  to  forget  thee. 

Forget  thee !  No. 

Yet,  I  have  lived  to  view  that  day. 

To  mourn  my  past  destructive  bbndness, 

To  see  now  turn*d  with  scorn  away 

Those  eyes  once  fill'd  with  answering  kindness. 

But  go  —  farewell !  and  be  thou  blest, 

If  thoughts  of  what  I  feel  will  let  thee ; 

Yet,  though  thy  ima^e  kills  my  rest, 

'Twere  greater  anguish  to  forget  thee. 

Forget  thee !  No. 

*»  Brava !  brava !"  cried  Mr.  Selby,  when 
Mrs.  Felton  had  finished  her  song. 

^I  think,**  said  St.  Aubyn  gravely,  and 
conceiving  by  what  Miss  Spenlove  had  said, 
that  the  song  had  been  addressed  to  her  friend, 
**  I  think  a  man  who  could  love  as  well  as  the 
poor  man  who  wrote  those  lines  must  have 
loved,  oaght  not  to  have  loved  in  vain ;  but  it 
seems  he  did  ;  and  he  also  complains  of  en- 
couragement given  and  then  withdrawn.**  St. 
Aubyn  said  this  with  a  severity  of  manner 
which  Mrs.  Felton,  spite  of  her  aptitude  to 
flatter  herself,  could  not  impute  to  apprehen- 
sive jealousy  merely,  bat  was  obliged  to  see 


in  it  an  implied  censure  of  suspected  coqnetry ; 
and  she  replied  as  composedly  is  she  could, 
that  men  were  very  apt  to  flatter  themselves, 
and  to  fancy  encouragement  given  where  none 
was  intended.  I 

"  True,  very  true,**  observed  Mrs.  St.  An- ! 
byn,  looking,  or  trying  to  look,  wise ;  ^  I  have ' 
of\en  found  it  so  to  my  cosL     But,  poor  man ! 
I  should  like  to  know  what  became  of  the 

fentleman  who  wrote  that  son^ ;  — I  hope  he 
id  not  drown  or  shoot  himself  for  love  !** 
*'  I  hope  not  too,**  said  Mrs.  Selby,  ^  for 
that  would  have  shown  he  was  more  in  ear- 
nest than  such  a  jilting  mistress  would  have 
deserved;  for  you  know,  Mrs.  St.  Anbyn, 
our  friend  Hudibraa  says, 

*  If  a  man  hang,  or  blow  out  his  brains. 
The  deuce  is  m  him  if  he  feigns.*  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  have  no  friend 
of  that  name,**  replied  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  ^  at 
least  not  that  I  recollect;  to  be  sure,  when  1 1 
lived  in  town,  I  had  many  foreigners  on  my 
visiting  list,  and  this  person  might  be  one  of 
them.'^ 

St.  Aubyn  blushed — Mrs.  Selby  bit  her  lip 
— while  Mrs.  Felton  kindly  said, 

'^  I  protest,  my  dear  madam,  I  know  no 
more  of  Mrs.  Selby*s  friend  Hodibras  than  you 
do ;  aij^d  indeed  it  is  a  book  not  usually  liked 
by  ladies,  and  you  served  Mrs.  Selby  quite 
right  in  affecting  not  to  understand  ber  allu- 
sion.*' 

St.  Aubyn,  though  grateful  to  Mrs.  Felton 
for  this  attempt  to  veil  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*8  mis- 
take, could  not  allow  even  his  mother  to  be 
defended  at  the  expense  of  troth ;  and  there-  j 
fore  replied, 

*'  1  am  sure,  my  dear  madam,  that  mv  mo- 1 
ther  had  not  the  intention  which  you  obliging- 
ly impute  to  her;  especially  as,  though  8he< 
does  not  know  the  poem  of  Hudibras  by  name,  { 
she  is  familiar  with  many  passages  in  it,  for; 
my  poor  father  was  fond  of  quoting  Hodibiss ;  j 
and  you  must  remember,*'  added  lie,  address- 
ing his  mother,  **  how  much  you  used  to  ad- 
mire one  burlesque  simile  which  he  was  oUan 
repeating — 


'  Now,  like  a  lobster  bml'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn—' 


.» »> 


**  Dear  me !  yes  to  be  sure  I  do ;  and  that 
was  by  Hudibras,  was  itt" 

St.  Aubyn  finding  it  was  a  hopeless  case  to 
attempt  to  set  her  right,  sighed  and  was  silent; 
but  no  one  even  $miled  at  Mrs.  St.  Aabyn*s 
mistake.  The  filial  piety  of  her  son  cast  such 
a  shield  over  her  on  all  occasions,  that  when 
he  was  present  it  would  have  seemed  sacrile- 
gious to  make  her  an  object  of  ridicule ;  and 
even  Mrs.  Selby,  who,  becanse  Mrs.  Felton 
seemed  to  protect  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  felt  inclined 
to  attack  her,  was  awed  by  respect  for  the 
son's  feelings  into  forbearance  towards  tiia 
mother ;  and  Mr.  Selby  took  advantage  of  the 
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temporary  tilence  to  change  the  conyersation 

bj  obeenring, 
**  Your  father,  Henry,  was  a  most  amiable 

man,  and  1  shall  regret  his  early  loss  to  the 

rod  of  my  existence.  However,  my  dear 
I  boy,*^  squeezing  St.  Aubyn*8  hand  a^ction- 
'  ately,  **  he  survives  still  in  you.  Do  you  not 
\  think,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  your  son  is  an  im- 
I  proved  likeness  of  his  father  V 

**  My  Mr.  Sl  Auhyn  was  a  very  handsome 


.  man  alto,**  she  replied  ;  while  her  son*s  deep 
J  blushes  at  this  implied  compliment  to  his 
■  beauty  called  forth  some  good-natured  raillery, 
j  and  the  evening  terminated  in  mirth  and  good 
I  hamovr. 

j  The  neitdav  Mra.Felton  persisted  in  going 
j  in  the  landaniet  with  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn  and 
<  Mrs.  Selby,  though  St.  Aubyn  requested  the 
I  honour  of  driving  her;  but  she  was  gratified 
!  at  his  having  made  the  request;  and  when 
I  they  arrived  at  Buttermere,  she  accepted  his 
'  offered  arm*  and  the  assistance  of  his  hand  in 
-  passing  miry  paths  and  pieces  of  projecting 
rock;  and  sometimes  while  he  sat  down  to 
;  ftketch  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  scenery, 
.  she  leaned  over  him  as  he  did  so,  and  occa- 
:  siooally  leaned  her  arm  on  his  shoulder. 
t  •^Oh  ho  !*"  said  Mrs.  Selby  to  her  husband 
'  as  she  observed  this  familiarity ;  and  Mrs.  St. 
:  Anbyn,  as  she  delightedly  gaaed  on  them, 
'  ftsked  Miss  Spenlove  in  a  whisper,  if  she  did 
;  not  think  they  would  make  a  very  handsome 
I  ptrtuic. 

I     As  the  weather  was  fine,  and  Buttermere 
and  Cromaek  Water  were  well  worth  visiting 
.  again  and  again,  they  did  not  quit  the  banks 
j  of  the  latter  lake  till  twilight,  and  then  took 
np  their  abode  for  the  night  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  they  might  return  to    the  same 
again  the  next  day ;  Mr.  Selby*s  ser- 
baving  in  the  meanwhile  joined  them 
with  fishing  tackle,  and  a  tent  which   they 
!  could  pitch  wherever  they  thought  proper. 

Bvt  late  as  was  the  dinner-hour,  neither  the 
-ladies  nor  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  table 
without  changing  their  dress;   and  had  St 
Attbyn  continued  to  distrust  Mrs.   Felton*s 
,  motives  for  behaving  with  such  marked  kind- 
Of^«  to  his  mother,  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
■  hen  she  came  down  to  dinner  would  for  ever 
,  hive  lulled  his  suspicions  to  rest.     Mrs.  St. 
I  Acbyn  appeared  in  a  very  elegant  lace  cap 
'ned  onder  her  chin,  the  gif^  of  Mrs.  Felton; 
:  lad  as  it  was  a  style  of  head-dress  more  be- 
coming her  time  of  life  than  any  cap  she  was 
'lathe  habit  of  wearing,  St.  Aubyn  saw  that 
Mrs.  Felton  endeavoured   to  remove   rather 
than  promote  his  mother's  follies;   and  his 
beirt  glowed  towards  her  with  a  fervour  that 
ifce  had   nerer  excited   in  him   before,  and 
which  all  her  beauty,  all  her  coouetry.  and  all 
•  hrrscdacing  familiarity,  would  have  failed  to 
'esciie.  She  had  really  attacked  St.  Aubyn  on 
jkis  weak  side,  if  I  may  call  by  such  a  name 
fUs  attachment  to  a  most  foolish  mother;  and 


the  fair  widow  was  not  at  all  blind  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  she  had  gained. 

As  the  day  had  been  a  day  of  fatigue,  the 
party  separated  early.  Nothing  worth  relating 
took  place  during  the  evening,  except  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Selby  looked  a  number  of^ho  ho*8  at 
each  other,  on  observing  several  kind  and  cor- 
responding glances  exchanged  between  the 
grateful  St.  Aubyn  and  the  fascinating  Mrs. 
Felton. 

The  next  and  the  two  succeeding  days  were 
passed  amidst  the  scenery  of  Buttermere  and 
Cromaek  Water,  or  on  the  Lakes  themselves ; 
and  the  whole  party  walked  from  and  to  the 
inn.  But  as  the  lake  which  they  meant  to 
visit  the  next  day  was  at  some  distance,  the 
carriages  were  again  necessary,  and  again  St. 
Aubyn  requested  leave  to  drive  Mra.  Felton, 
and  was  ffraciously  permitted  to  do  so,  to  the 
petitioner  s  great  satisfaction,  as  he  was  be- 
come tired  of  both  his  companions,  Miss  Tra- 
vers  and  Miss  Spenlove.  The  former,  though 
very  pretty,  was  very  insipid ;  and  towards 
the  latter,  Sl  Aubyn,  though  not  at  all  apt  to 
dislike  any  one,  was  inclinra  to  feel  sometning 
rather  resembling  aversion. 

Miss  Spenlove,  as  I  have  before  said,  had 
once  been  a  teacher  of  music,  and  had  sung, 
for  hire,  in  many  respectable  societies,  con- 
tented with  the  honourable  distinction  of  gain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  by  virtuous  industry ; 
but  having  become  mistress  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  death  of  a  distant 
relation,  Miss  Spenlove  wished  to  set  up  for 
a  woman  of  fashion.  But  to  do  this  was  a  dif- 
ficult task  as  a  nountubttantivt ;  therefore  Miss 
Spenlove  resolved  to  become  a  noun  adjective ; 
and,  by  making  herself  useful  lo  some  leader 
of  ton,  get  herself  passed  into  the  circles  of 
high  life,  as  an  appendage  to  the  aforesaid 
leader;  like  a  burr  sticking  to  a  velvet  petti- 
coat. 

At  the  time  when  Miss  Spen1ove*8  good 
fortune,  as  she  called  it,  had  led  her  to  form 
this  resolution,  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  leader  of 
the  ton ;  and  having  known  that  lady  when 
she  was  poor,  and  dependent  on  her  talents  for 
support.  Miss  Spenlove  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  calling  on  her  now  her  style  of^  living 
was  changed,  and  that  she  walked  nowhere 
without  a  servant  behind  her.  The  pretence 
for  calling  on  Mrs.  Felton  was,  that  she  had 
composed  a  song  hitherto  unheard  by  any  one, 
on  purpose  for  Mrs.  Felton*s  beautiful  voice 
and  manner  of  singing,  and  Miss  Spenlove 
had  little  doubt  but  that  under  the  auspices  of 
the  fair  widow  she  should  move  in  those  cir- 
cles aAer  which  her  ambition  panted ;  not  that 
Mills  Spenlove  was  romantic  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr<(.  Felton  would  introduce  her 
into  fashionable  circles  from  motives  of  kind- 
ness ;  n0|  she  knew  too  much  of  the  world 
and  of  iiman  nature,  and  also  of  Mra.  Fel- 
ton's  nature,  to  suppose  that.  But  she  knew 
she  could  make  it  a  trafiic  of  mutual  accom- 
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modation,  and  that  she  could  purchase  the  ser- 
vices which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  com- 
mand. 

After  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was  immediately 
admitted,  as  Mrs.  Felton  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  had  presented  her  song,  which  was 
most  graciously  received,  she  told  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton that  she  knew  her  generous  heart  would 
rejoice  to  hear  of  her  good  fortune;  that  in 
consequence  of  it  she  had  given  up  all  profes- 
sional pursuits,  and  had  made  a  vow  never  to 
sing  even  gratuitously  for  any  one  again, 
**  except,**  she  added,  **for  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Felton,  whose  musical  talent  is  such  as  to  en- 
title you  to  demand  an  exertion  of  the  best 
efforls  of  others.** 

Mrs.  Felton,  whose  heart  was  not  at  all 
given  to  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  of  other 
people,  received  the  first  part  of  the  intelli- 
gence very  coldly,  but  heard  the  other  with 
unfeigned  delight,  though  she  could  not  at  first 
divine  why  this  kind  exception  was  made  in 
her  favour. 

Miss  Spenlove  perceived  the  satisfaction  her 
proposal  bad  given,  and  went  on  to  the  com- 
plete furtherance  of  her  project. 

**  My  dear  lady,**  said  she,  '*  I  know  you 
compose  pretty  melodies; — perhaps  you  have 
some  by  you  to  which  you  would  like  that  1 
should  put  a  bass.  It  would  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  that 
way;  and  perhaps  you  would  sing  over  with 
me  tlie  song  which  I  have  brought.'* 

Mrs.  Felton  complied;  and  without  at  all 
wounding  her  self-love.  Miss  Spenlove  con- 
trived to  give  her  a  most  instructive  lesson  in 
singing;  and  she  was  too  clever  not  to  perceive 
immediately  how  useful  to  her  a  friend  would 
be  who  could  insure  to  her  fame  as  a  compo- 
ser, by  doing  for  her  what  she  was  too  igno- 
rant to  do  for  hernelf;  and  reputation  as  a 
singer,  by  teaching  her  to  sing  in  the  first  style 
of  excellence,  without  her  being  at  the  expense 
of  having  a  master. 

The  little  melodies  were  produced;  song 
succeeded  to  song,  duet  to  duet;  graces  were 
noted  down  for  the  acquisition  of  Mrs.  Felton, 
amateur,  by  the  obliging  fingers  of  Miss  Spen- 
love, now  amateur  also ;  and,  after  some  hours 
spent  by  Miss  Spenlove  thus  in  conferring  ob- 
ligation, she  returned  home,  having  at  length 
received  obligation  in  return;  for  Mrs.  Felton 
begs^ed,  till  her  kind  friend  Miss  Spenlove 
could  meet  with  lodgings  entirely  to  her  mind, 
that  she  would  make  her  house  her  home. — 
And  that  very  night  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was 
elderly  and  ugly,  removed  to  the  house  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  Mrs.  Felton;  being  quali- 
fied to  serve  at  once  both  for  a  foil  and  fur  a 
companion. 

Nor,  though  the  ladies  had  no  great  affection 
for  each  other,  had  their  union  durjuog  three 
years  ever  known  interruption,  so  powerful  is 
the  tie  called  mutual  convenience ;  and  as  Miss 
Spenlove  paid  Mrs.  Felton  very  handsomely 


for  her  board,  it  was  impossible  for  either 
lady  to  think  herself  more  tbeobiiger  than  the 
obliged. 

But  they  knew  each  other  too  well  to  add  to 
the  tie  of  interest  that  of  esteem  and  sflTectioB. 
Mrs.  Felton,  whose  temper  was  not  good,  used 
to  vent  on  her  companion  the  ill-homour  she 
was  forced  to  restrain  towards  others,;  and  is 
she  knew  Miss  Spenlove  wished  it  to  be  for- 

!  gotten  that  she  had  ever  been  a  musical  pro- 
fessor, Mrs.  Felton  used  to  take  a  maliooos 
pleasure  in  alarming  her  hj  distant  allnsioiii 
to  this  circumstance,  which  m  time  wonld  have 
been  wholly  forgotten  but  by  Miss  Spenlove's 
almost  pettish  refusals  to  sing  anywhere  bstat 
Mrs.  Felton*s,  as  the  reason  for  her  refusal  was 
immediately  suspected  and  whispered  round 
the  room,  with  sneers  at  her  pride  and  afiefr> 
tation. 

But  Miss  Spenlove  took  her  revenge  amplj 
on  Mrs.  Felton  behind  her  back  for  the  morti- 
fication she  endured  sometimes  in  her  pres- 
ence ;  for  she  had  a  custom  in  seeming  ftiend- 
ship,  but  with  real  malignity,  to  extol  Mis. 
Felton*s  personal  charms  and  talents  in  so  ex- 
travagant a  manner  to  her  rivals  and  aoquaxnt- 
ance,  as  could  not  fail  to  provoke  her  heueis 
to  deny  her  pretensions  to  such  excelling  at- 

'  tractions ;  for  few  persons  can  bear  to  admit  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  any  one,  and  on 
such  occasions  envy  with  propriety  assomes 
the  garb  of  justice,  and  may  unoffendbgly  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  the  person  so  praised,  to 
such  extravagant  eulogium.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent therefore  that  Miss  Spenlove  set  ap  Mn. 
Felton  in  this  manner  as  a  ninepin,oiily  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  knocked  down  again;— 
after  which  she  used  with  well-feigned  con- 
cern to  hint  to  Mrs.  Felton  what  envious  pei^ 
sons  there  were  in  the  world !  and  how  stren- 
uously she  had  asserted  her  charming  friend's 
right8  to  universal  homagre ;  well  knowing,  at 
she  did  so,  that  Mrs.  Felton  would  be  more 
hurt  at  the  consciousness  of  being  atiaeked, 
than  gratified  at  being  defended  by  such  a  pe^ 
son  as  Miss  Spenlove. 

But  it  was  not  by  extravagant  praise  of 
Mrs.  Felton  that  Miss  Spenlove  had  aisgntted 
St.  Aubyn;  it  was  only  before  women  that 
she  amused  herself  in  this  manner;  to  men 
she  had  a  different  way  of  proceeding  ;.—u 
thus, 

**  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  ny 
sweet  friend  is  the  most  beautiful  creaturs  id 
the  worid  V* 

^^  She  is  beautiful  certainly,  madam«  but—** 

**  Oh !  I  know  very  well  what  yon  woold 
say, —  that  she  looks  differently  at  different 
times,  and  that  when  not  a  little  rouged  she  is 
like  all  women  of  fashion,  rather  sallow.** 

^*'  No  indeed,  madam,'*  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
**  I  was  not  goine  to  say  any  such  thing,  and 
I  did  not  know  till  this  moment  that  Mrs,  FiA- 
ton*s  colour  was  not  at  all  times  her  own.** 
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^  Her  own  !**  returned  Miss  Spenlove  with  | 
a  laui^h  as  she  meant  it  to  be,  but  which  was 
mnT  thinj;  but  a  lau^^h,  '*  her  own !  yes,  it  is 
certtinly  her  own,  for  she  bought  it  with  her 
o«B  monev/* 

**  But  what  a  sweet  fi^re  she  is  !  though  to 
be  sure,  at  her  time  of  life  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
to  grow  fau** 

**  At  her  time  of  life,  madam  !** 
**  Yes,  sir,  after  thirty  it  is  always  adTan- 
tageobs   for  a  woman  to  get  a  little  em  bon 
faim  f**  drawing  herself  up  as  she  spoke  with 
m  proud  consciousness  of  rotundity. 

**  AfWr  thirty !  I  did  not  suppose  Mrs.  Fel- 
toa  was  abore  five-and-twenty,  madam  !*^  re- 
plied $t.  Aubyn. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  sir;  many  persons 
Imtc  been  so  deceived ;  when  dressed  she  cer- 
tainly looks  tery  young ;  for  her  great  Yiracity 
i  aad  cheerfulness  give  a  youthful  expression  to 
:  her  coantenance.     Not  but  that  her  temper  is 
'  aooe  of  the  evenett.    She  is  very  irritable  at 
t tunes;  —  however,  I  love  her  so  much,  dear 
I  cieatBfe !  with  all  her  faults,  that  I  cannot  help 
;  mnaining  with  her,  though,  as  I  have  an  in- 
dependent fortune,  (bridling  as  she  said  this,) 
ana  could  live  handsomely  anywhere  for  what 
I  pay  Mrs.  Felton  for  my  board,  I  need  not 
nay  with  her  if  I  did  not  like  it.** 

~  No,  to  be  sure  not,**  replied  St.  Aubyn,  by 
aray  of  saying  something,  and  disgusted  with 
this  conversation ;  still,  however,  he  felt  less 
with  Miss  Spenlove,  when  he  heard  she 
a  woman  of  independent  fortune,  because 
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till  she  said  this  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  a 
MOff  dependant  on  Mrs.  Felton,  who  vented  on 
her  bene6ctress  in  this  manner  the  hatred  ex- 
cited in  her  by  a  sense  of  obligation  which  she 
Mt  that  she  could  never  repay.   Now  the  case 
was  altered ;  however,  disgust  was  still  the 
prcdooiiBant  feeling  in  him    towards    Miss 
Spenlove;  and  though  he  was  in  a  degree 
SBaaed  by  the  ingenious  malice  with  whirh, 
vbtle  praising  Mrs.  Felton*6  beauty,  she  in- 
siaoated  that  ner  beautv  was  the  result  of  art; 
that  tbottgfa  she  looked  young,  she  was  in  re- 
ihtT  old ;  that  though  she  seemed  cheerful  and 
'  food-hnmoured,  she  was  in  truth  the  contrary ; 
•idl  be  conld  scarcely  refrain  from  putting  a 
iipp  to  this  effusion  of  wormwood  mixed  up 
hi  map,  by  asking  very  seriously  whether  ar- 
(trr  this  conversation  he  was  to  consider  her  as 
;  Mrs.  Felton*s  friend  or  her  enemy  1 
I    But  as  1  am  quite  as  much  tired  of  this  sick- 
«aiat  ihoQgh  too  natural  conversation  as  St. 
Aabya  binaelf,  I  shall  repeat  no  more  of  it, 
bet  go  to  pleasanter  contemplations ;  namely, 
tbc  very  different  subjects  discussed   by  St. 
AsbTB  and  Mrs.  Felton,  when  she  became  his 
mvelling  companion.  They  delighted  to  con- 
vaw  on  literature,  the  arts,  morals,  and  every 
i4uif  connected  with  tbem,  and  it  was  with 
■  pua  that  they  found  themselves  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  ionmey ;  where  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
fcihild  with  flelight,  but  Mrs.  Selby  with  pain. 


the  mutual  satisfaction  which  beamed  in  the 
countenances  of  Mrs.  Felton  and  St.  Aubyn, 
as  they  declared  how  pleasant  their  drive  had 
been ;  and  the  expression  of  interest  and  plea- 
sure with  which  St.  Aubyn,  apparently  regard- 
less of  every  one  else,  eagerly  offered  his  arm 
to  Mrs.  Felton,  when  they  began  their  walk 
to  the  lake. 

Till  this  excursion  took  place,  the  first  wish 
of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*6  heart  was,  that  her  son 
should  marry  Miss  Castleroain;  but  now  her 
only  ambition  was  to  see  him  the  husband  of 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton,  while  she  in  fancy 
beheld  herself  by  this  means  reinstated  in  those 
gay  and  fashionable  scenes  which  her  own 
vicious  folly  had  caused  her  to  forego,  l>ut 
which  she  bad  never  ceased  most  biteily  to 
regret 

?io  such  sanguine  expectations  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  St  Aubyn  entered  into  the 
more  penetrating  mind  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
Selby.  She  accurately  read  and  justly  appre- 
ciated the  character  of  Mrs.  Felton;  and  it 
was  not  only  from  dislike  of  that  lady  that 
she  could  not  bear  so  precious  a  votary  should 
do  homage  at  the  shrine  of  her  vanity,  but 
also  from  a  conviction  that  Mrs.  Felton  in  no 
one  point  of  view  was  worthy  to  attach  a  be- 
ing so  excellent  as  St.  Aubyn ;  the  feeling  of 
esteem  for  him  being  even  more  strong  in  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Selby  than  aversion  to  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton; whom  she  would  never  have  admitted 
into  her  house,  had  she  not  been  related  to 
Mr.  Selby *8  first  wife,  and  had  not  he  in  early 
life  been  under  obligations  to  Blrs.  Felton*s 
father. 

To  be  brief;  that  evening  St  Aubyn  retired 
to  rest  more  charmed  than  ever  with  the  fasci- 
nating widow,  especially  when  his  mother^ 
following  him  to  his  apartment,  told  hira, 
almost  with  tears  of  joy,  that  Mrs.  Felton  had 
given  her  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
her  in  London  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Lon- 
don would  be  most  full,  and  she  could  intro- 
duce her  into  such  circles  as  she  ought  to  be 
seen  in. 

'*  Kind  Mrs.  Felton  !**  exclaimed  St  Ao- 
byi),  kissing  his  mother  aflfectionately ;  ^*she 
is  irresistibly  charming ;  but  of  all  hsr  charms, 
the  grreatest  she  has  for  me  is  her  affectionate 
attention  to  you  !** 

That  night  when  St  Anbyn  hid  his  head 
on  his  pillow  he  certainly  did  not  recollect  so 
vividly,  nor  think  of  so  long  as  usual,  a  pair 
of  dark-blue  eyes  peeping  at  him  almost  by  I 
stealth,  between  the  crimson  curtains  of  a  cer- 
tain pew  in  a  certain  church,  from  under  the 
longest  and  thickest  black  eyelashes  that  ever 
were  seen ;  while  the  blushing  cheek  beneath 
them  was  shaded  by  a  large  cottage  bonnet 
tied  with  blue  ribands. 

Three  weeks  had  already  passed  rapidly  in 
exploring  the  beauties  of  the  lakes,  when  the 
party  arrived  at  Keswick  or  Derwentwater ; 
and  as  that  lake  was  well  known  to  every  one 
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of  the  party,  as  neither  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn's  house 
nor  parse  woifid  allow  her  to  entertain  her  com- 
panions, and  as  Mr.  Hargrrave  was  absent  from 
home,  it  was  resolved  that  one  day  only  should 
be  spent  in  revisiting  Borrowdale,  Watenlath, 
and  the  other  surrounding  beauties ;  and  that 
then,  after  visiting  Bassenthaite  and  other 
scenes  worthy  of  notice,  they  should  proceed 
to  PenriUi*  and  devote  all  the  time  they  could 
spare  to  the  varied  and  extensive  beauties  of 
IJU water  and  its  environs.  It  was  not  with- 
out many  tender  and  many  painful  recollec- 
tions thtd  St.  Aubyn  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Cottage,  and  saw 
the  church  where,  and  where  only,  he  had 
now  for  weeks  beheld  the  dear  companion  of 
his  youth  and  his  studies ;  he  therefore  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  steal  from  his  party  and 
mount  a  hill  whence  he  could  discern  the  chim- 
neys of  Mrs.  Cast1emain*s  dwelling.  And 
when  he  returned  he  was  absent  and  pensive 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening ;  but  so 
marked  had  lately  been  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  that  she,  blinded  by  vanity,  was  some- 
tiroes  inclined  to  attribute  his  abstraction  to 
love  for  a  present  not  an  absent  idol ;  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  party  some  hoped  and  some 
feared  the  same  thing. 

Already  before  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s  sight  swam 
white  and  silver  favours  and  bridal  finery,  and 
she  had  nodded,  and  winked,  and  insinuated 
the  same  belief  into  pretty  Miss  Travers,  who 
thought  with  a  sigh  that  Mrs.  Felton  was  a 
very  lucky  woman.  But  Mrs.  Selby,  who  did 
not  believe  the  dangerous  widow  was  capable 
of  being  in  love  even  with  a  Sl  Aubyn,  and 
who  believed  her  only  aim  was  conquest,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  peace  of  a  heart  so  valuable 
should  be  ruined  by  the  wiles  of  a  coquette. 

In  this  instance,  however,  Mrs.  Selby  was 
only  right  in  part.  Mrs.  Felton  had  made  no 
vow  against  marrying  a^in ;  and  if  St.  Au- 
byn had  been  already  in  possession  of  his 
uncle*s  immense  fortune,  she  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  graces 
of  his  manner,  that  she  would  willingly  have 
resigned  her  liberty  to  him,  and  have  been 
proud  to  exhibit  her  handsome  husband  in  the 
circles  of  high  life.  But  love  in  a  cottage 
was  not  at  all  to  Mrs.  Felton*s  taste ;  and  so 
Mis^)  Spenlove  assured  Mr.  Selby,  when  he 
hinted  his  suspicions  of  St.  Aubyn*s  attach- 
ment to  her,  the  first  time  they  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

"Pbo!  nonsense!^*  said  she,  **I  know  her; 
i  she  is  only  at  her  usual  tricks.    I  endeavoured 
I  to  put  the  young  man  on  his  guard,  and  tell 
i  him  what  she  really  is ;  but  he  is  mighty  con- 
ceited, and  I  saw  by  his  look  be  did  not  be- 
lieve n>e." 

Mr.  Sclbv,  good  man,  listened,  and  was  as- 
tonished ;  tor  he  had  been  completely  the  dupe 
of  Miss  Spenlove*s  **  sweet  creatiires,^^  and 
**  dear  creatures,*'  and  supposed  that  she  idol- 
iMd  her  fheiid  with  even  blind  affection. 
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'*  My  dear,**  said  he  to  his  wife  at  night, 

would  you  ^believe  it!  I  have  discovered 
that  Miss  Spenlove*8  affection  for  Mrs.  Felton 
is  all  put  on.** 

''Oh  ho!  is  it  sol**  replied  Mrs.  Selby; 
*'  what,  have  you  only  now  found  that  out, 
Mr.  Selby  1**  —  who,  poor  man,  sighed  to 
think  that  he  should  never,  if  he  lived  even 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  be  as  wise  as  his 
wife. 

It  was  now  an  understood  thiDg«  that  St. 
Aubyn  was  always  to  drive  Mrs.  Felton^  and 
of  course  he  handed  her  into  the  chaise  as 
soon  as  it  drove  round.  The  preference  he 
felt  for  her  society  he  had  no  scruple  in 
showing  by  his  manner;  and  Mrs.  Felton, 
though  she  had  sometimes  doubts  herself  on 
the  subject,  was  charmed  to  discover,  by  the 
looks  and  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  that 
most  of  them  suspected  St.  Aubyn,  though  not 
yet  her  declared  lover,  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  so ;  and  she  felt  authorised  to  add 
to  the  list  of  her  captives,  the  name  of  Henry 
St.  Aubyn. 

Mrs.  Felton  had  now  in  a  great  measure 
carried  her  point ;  still,  she  wished  her  con- 
quest to  be  proved  past  doubt,  by  a  regular  de- 
claration ;  and  towards  this  she  saw^no  symp- 
toms of  any  progress ;  not  that  she  meant  to 
accept  his  offer,  but  most  earnestly  did  she 
wish  to  have  the  honour  of  refusing  it. 

**1  wish  I  could  excite  his  jealousy,** 
thought  Mrs.  Felton, ''  in  order  to  bring  him 
to  the  point;  but  that  is  impossible,  as  he 
can*t  be  jealous  of  Selby,  and  there  is  no 
other  beau.**  Fortune,  however,  as  if  eager 
to  indulge  so  amiable  a  wish  in  this  accom- 
plished coquette,  sent  another  beau,  when 
she  least  expected  it ;  and  such  a  bean !  no 
other  than  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  she 
was  the  most  desirous  of  charming,  and  to 
whom  she  would  most  willingly  be  made  cap- 
tive in  return. 

Mr.  Wanford  was,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, one  of  the  most  admired  and  conrted 
young  men  in  the  regions  of  fashion.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  when  he  first  went  to  college, 
his  fortune  was  so  small,  and  hit  expecta- 
tions so  trifling,  that  he  knew  his  only  cnanee 
of  distinction  and  success  in  life,  was  in  hav- 
ing resolution  enough  to  labour  to  deeerve 
them ;  and  Mr.  Wanford  had  ambition ;  ha 
had  also  talents  and  perseverance;  and  the 
same  year  that  he  took  a  very  hiffh  mathe- 
matical degree,  he  was  senior  medalliat  also; 
while  the  ensuing  year,  having  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity  his  poetical  abilities,  his 
poem  on  a  given  subj«%t  obtained  the  prixe. 

At  tliis  climax  of  his  well-deflerved  cele- 
brity, prosperities  of  another  kind  poured  in 
upon  him,  but  luckily  too  late  to  interfere 
with  those  virtuous  habits  of  application  in 
which  poverty  had  fortified  him.  An  uncle 
of  his  father  died,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  large 
independent  fortune;  and  at  the  same  tiniai 
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his  niolher*8  brother,  who  had  acquired  an 
imoienM  fortune  in  trade,  had  interest  enough 
to  obtain  a  peerage ;  and,  having  no  children 
of  hit  own,  the  patent  was  made  out  with  re- 
mainder to  the  son  of  his  sister — this  fortunate 
Mr.  Wanlord. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  sudden 
prosperity  should  in  some  measure  turn  the 
head  of  the  young  and  laurelled  scholar ;  and 
that  the  expectance  of  title,  and  the  possession 
of  wealth,  should  not  sit  so  gracefully  on  him 
as  on  those  to  whom  such  things  have  long 
be«n  babitnml.  But  to  do  him  justice,  he  was 
quite  mm  proud  of  his  acadeniical  as  of  his  other 
hoBonrs ;  and  while  he  was  abroad  on  his  tra- 
vels ho  published  a  volume  of  poems,  consist* 
io^  of  some  original  pieces,  and  some  elegant 
tramlatioDS  of  Greek  and  other  fragments. — 
This  volome,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  heir  to 
-  a  baironj,  and  the  possessor  already  of  a  very 
ine  Icifftnoe,  was  received  with  much  admira- 

•  itoo  by  thooe  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  unite 
liieratare  with  fashion.     But  the  return  of  Mr. 

\  Wanibrd  from  abroad  was  anxiously  expected 
BoC  only  by  all  who  had  read  his  works,  and 
bad  beard  of  his  reputation ;  he  m-as  considered 
ss  a  prise  worth  trying  for  by  illiterate  mothers 
:  who  bad  daaghters  to  dispose  of,  and  by  wi- 
!  dowa  of  anall  jointures,  who  only  knew  that 
be  waa  rich  and  lord  Erdington^s  heir.  To 
Mrs.  FelUMi  he  was  welcome,  as  scholar,  poet, 
bcir,  and  rich  man;  ^and  if  1  ever  part  with 
my  libeity  again,**  she  had  oAen  said  to  her- 
aelC  *«  it  shall  be  to  Mr.  Wanford.** 

Betaf  so  hiffhiy  gifted  as  I  have  described 

him,  it  was  dmost  unnecessary  for  him  to 

beaaty  of  person  or  grace  of  manner ; 

ever,  be  was  well  made  though  not  tall, 

handsome  rather  than  otherwise;  and  his 

though  at  times  rather  haughty  and 

importaDt,  were  generally  pleasing,  and  some- 

.  timrs  even  insinuating.    Of  marrying  he  had 

at  pment  not  the  most  distant  intention,  and 

be  bad  been  so  much  the  object  of  coquetry, 

dui  be  waa  become  no  mean  proficient  in  the 

vt  binaelC    Such  was  the  man  who  was  now 

'  ■nkiaff  the  tour  of  the  Lakes,  accompanied  by 

bts  only  sister,  who  resided  with  him,  in  a 

carrisKe  of  his  own  construction,  which  he 

^  dfvfe  himself,  and  of  which  the  back  partcon- 

'  taisBd  bis  mrnn  and  his  sister*s  waiting-maid. 

Mr.  Wanford  had  not  returned  to  England 

•  lone  bdbie  the  close  of  the  season  for  parties 
in  London;  and  it  had  so  happened  that  though 

.  Mrs.  Felton  had  been  invited  more  than  once 
lo  meet  this  gentleman,  long  the  object  of  her 
atcfvt  wbhes,  he  had  either  gone  a\ii-ay  before 
ifcc  bad  entered,  or  had  come  afler  she  had 
tsA  the  bouse ;  while,  in  spite  of  her  repeated 
lo  him  sent  by  friends  of  both  par- 
be  never  gratified  her  so  fiir  as  to  visit  her 
ifl  a  morning  or  an  evening.  She  had 
never  aeen  him,  nor  he  her;  and 

•  when  Miss  Spenlove,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Wan- 
t  fad  arrive,  mad  bad  beard  bis  name  from  his 


servants,  announced  his  arrival  to  Mrs.  Felton 
at  the  inn  at  Patterdale,  the  joy  she  felt  was  so 
great  as  to  make  her  jump  off  her  seat,  and  ex-  j 
claim,   *^The  man  here  whom  of  all  others  li 
am  most  ambitiou8  to  see  and  know  !     What! 
a  fortunate  event  !^*  | 

**\Vhat  a  fortunate  man!  you  might  also 
have  said,^*  observed  St.  Aubyn,  with  perhaps 
a  little  feeling  of  mortification ;  while  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  uttered  a  **  Dear  me  !**  in  no  cheerful 
tone,  and  Mrs.  Selby  drawled  out  a  significant 
"Oh  ho!" 

But  Mrs.  Felton  was  too  much  engaged  in 
her  own  speculations  to  attend  to  them.— 
Thought,  that  rapid  traveller, had  already  gone 
through  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  meet^ 
ing  Mr.  Wanford  in  such  a  spot;  and  could 
she  but  be  introduced  to  him,  could  she  but 
have  such  opportunities  with  him  as  she  had 
with  St.  Aubyn,  her  success  seemed  sure,  her 
marriage  undoubted !  But  how  could  she  con- 
trive to  make  herself  known  to  him  1  "  Ne- 
cessity has  no  law,**  says  the  proverb ;  and  if 
nothing  but  a  bold  stroke  can  succeed,  Mrs. 
Felton  is  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
scruple  it. 

••  My  dear  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton, **  will  you  do  roe  an  essential  service  V* 

*'Any  thing  in  my  power.*' 

**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  be 
introduced  to  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wanford) 
who  is  just  arrived.  Lord  Erdington*8  nephew 
and  heir;  would  yon  then  have  the  great  good- 
ness to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Felton  wishes  much 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  begs  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  him  1  He  knows  me  by  name 
and  reputation  very  well  already.** 

"  If  then,  madam,**  replied  St.  Aubyn  grave- 
ly, **  he  knows  you  by  name  and  reputation 
alrpady,  and  learnt,  as  no  doubt  be  will  do,  or 
indeed  as  he  shall  do,  (for  1  will  take  care  of 
that,^  that  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton  is  at 
this  mn,  it  will  be  his  business  surely  to  so- 
licit the  honour  of  knowing  you.** 

"  To  be  sure— certainly,**  said  Mrs*  St.  Au- 
byn. 

Mrs.  Felton,  who  felt  the  delicacy  of  this 
reproof,  blushed  deeply  both  with  a  sense  of 
shame  and  of  resentment ;  though  she  fancied 
jealousy  as  much  as  regard  for  her  dignity  had 
dictated  St.  Aubyn*s  reply. 

"  My  dear  sir,*'  she  replied,  forcing  a  laugh, 
^  where  a  woman  is  conscious  she  confers  iull 
as  much,  or  more  honour  than  she  receives  by 
courting  an  acouaintance,  there  surely  is  do 
harm  in  her  making  the  first  advances.** 

**  Not  to  a  lady ;  but  indeed  I  respect  you, 
or  any  one  of  your  sex,  too  much  to  endure 
the  idea  of  flattering  any  man*s  vanity  so  far 
as  to  be  the  bearer  of  solicitations  firom  a  lair 
lady  to  a  gentleman,  requesting  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance.'* 

"Mr.  St.  Aubyn,**  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  too 
determined  on  her  purpose  to  be  withheld 
firom  it  even  by  the  risk  of  disgusting  her 
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I  fri«-ndly  nmnttnr,  **  it  is  nrrentiary.  an  ]  Raiii  ,  anil  wrnl  to  a  ri-iiioti^  roriMT  of  the  roiHii :  on ' 
brt''ir«,  tiiji  I  rIii»uIiI  know  Mr.  Wunl'ird.  an  1  '•  uhirh  Mr.  WaufortJ  rr|ia89(*«i  the  mimlow  ami: 
havtf*  a  nit-KM.i^r  to  liclivir  to  him;  aiiti  if  ymi    ihHa|iiH*arei!.  , 

«ill  nut  rt-ptat  to  hiiii  mhat  I  Haiti,  I  will  go        **  \Vrll,  I  flrrlaro/*  Raid  Mr*.  St.  Auhin, 
and  intriMiur«'  my «»•!!'.**  ,  **  my  dear,  ynu  hav«*  made  a  rooqtirat  rvrtainly  ! 

I      **  K^iLf-r  tli:in  yr>u  nhniild  do  that,  madam,**    ufthiM  Mr.  Wanfrinl.**  | 

•aid  St.  Aiihyn,  "I  will,  ilioiigh  rrlucianily,        **  KidiiMiloiirt !**  miiiterpd  Mrs.  Ki-hnn.  . 

obef  tku.**  **  Not  no  ridiculous  m*ithfr,**  rrit^l  Mrs.  Sl 


At  tlii«  monunt  Mt»9  Spcnlorc  cnlrred  llir 


Auh)n  ;  "for  I  am  aun*  ho  had  no  ryr«  (ut 


ronm.  any  one  pIm*.** 

•  Sl !"  *aiil  *h^,  **  Mr.  Wanford  has  a  laily        ••  That  waa  very  certain,"   oharrrrd   Mf«. 


tth  hi  Ell.  1  I'lii.i  !**  I  .S'lhy  ;  '*  and    1    think   it   was   atranifi*   aft^r ' 

**  A  iady  !**  ti-hcM-d  St.  Auhyn.  immcdiairly  |  v»ur  niciiNa^f*  to  hi*  niatt'r,  Mr«.  Frlton,  that  ■ 

;   wLilr    Mr».  Kflton    hliiahrd    from    lit*  Mhoiild  not  look  for  yuu  !**  I 


rp-turniiij; 

alarm.  U%\  the  lady  should  ht'  Hiirh  a  ono  a* 
lu  pn  vt-ni  thi-  p<<««ihility  nfhrr  iiitroJurtion. 
•'  V»^  ;  t'l.t  II  iH  only  ln?i  !*i»itrr.*' 
**  IIm  AiMir!**  rrird  MrM.  tVUnn  prtiiiihly. 


**  IN>rhapa,**  Raid  Miaa  Spenlore,  **be  look  I 
MiN!«  Travrrs  for  my  dfar  frii*nd.** 
*'  ImpuHbihlr  !**     I'XrlamuMl     Mni.     Sclhy . ' 
r.ikf   that   yuuni;   thing   for  Mm.  Frlion*> 


hut    with    liir  <-'jiiiitfnaiirr   hri^hti  nine   wp;    NonM-nHp!" 
**  whv ''■Hilii  y  II  not  «.iy  ^iihfN'rt',  MiMs  Sprn- 1      **  It   ia   not   the  fir^t  limr,  madam.**   »iid 
I<-<Tr  ^  .Mill  Oiru  |  nhnuld  h.ivi*  f*  It  no  ditfirultv    MIm    SpcfiloTe   I'Mikinif    gravr,    **  that    Mr«.; 
in  thiH  Si.'*ir)* -t^ ;  fir  Mr.  St.  Aiihyn*^  dil|pa<*y  '.  Ftlton  haa  heen  takrn  for  a  ijirl  of  rightprn.** , 
will    not  Uw    •.li-4-ki-d    hy  my    rfijii**bting  tht* '      At  thia  monirnt  St.   Auhyn  pnt  hia    head' 
honour  f'f  know  ui};  Mi««  Waiifiinl.**  ,  into  thr  ro«im,  Ruyine,    **  Mim  Wanfurd  de-| 

>•  |'iiH<>uht(-tlly  n-it,**  liH  anHWfrt'd,  howin^    hih-h  hrr  romplimpnta  to  you,  uiadam,  and  ah* 
prnr<«iiid!y,  .ind  lift  ihf  room.  I  will  wait  on  ynu  prrac-ntly.**     So  aaTing,  ha 

**  Will,  anii  rn.iy  I  ahk  who  thi4  ^rrfat  tft-n- 1  diNapprarnl,    and    fhr    party  soon    aArr   aaw 
tinman  i»***  ankt*d  Mm.  St.  Auhyn  in  a  tui»r  .  MiH<i  Wanford  walking;  aloni;  a  path  at  a  hi- ■ 
rf  pnjiir.  I  tin  diatanrp,  whithrr  St.  Auhyn  had  bf«*a  la 

**  fir  H  a  poft,  a  arholar,  a  finr  KPntlrman, ,  lu-arrh  of  ht*r.  ! 

and  the  hf  ir  it>  anoblrinan,**  ri'plird  Mrs.  1*1:1-        llow«-Ti*r,  in^tPad  of  rnminc    immrdiatrlr 

into  thr  houHi-,  nIip  paaiM-d  llir  window,  afWr 
having  a»kfd  of  the  waitt-ra  which  way  hrr  j 
hrotht'r  w«*nt. 


ton. 

**  MaT  he  ao ;  hut   I  never  heard   of  him 
bi'f.rf.* 


**Ii  wr>ii1d  not  hreak  hi«  heart  if  hi-  knpw* 
It,"  ».iid  Mr-*.  Fi-lton  conii'inpiiioiiiily  ;  "he  i« 


*•  Vrry    wid    that,**  said   Mm.   J<elhy ;   ••it 
ae«'iiiH  Bit  if  hIip  diirea  n**X  make  the  arquaioi- 


iTri.rr!\    Lr.own    anil    admired    ulirre    he    ann-  unsan'tioned  hy  her  hmther.** 
wi*f  •  *  I  .  f.i  .'*  I      Thii  remark  imvp  Mr^.  Fillnn  :i«  much  paia 

"Thi  n  i:  tr,i>«  h«-  truf,  aitf!  yon  do  not  know    as  it  wah  tniMidi  d  ti'  i;ivf  h«'r;  f<>r  ihr  rlr^pm 
I  !:..  :t  iii.^t   >•«■   lH-t-:iu<««-.  hy  \>>ii  at  li-a>>t,  lo-    widnw  kn<  w  Vi>ry  Wfll,  that  lh«»iuh  i^rncrj'lT 
•:  •%   r.  I  t'l-A   !•  hf   known   and    aduiirt-J,**    ri-Cfivrd  in  «ii>rit  iv,  tlit-re  wire  a'lmr  fM^urini- 
^fci-f  ,.•.,  ,'  y  .'.Mr^t-d  Mr*.  SilSy.  i  iih  and  rii;nl  |MT»«onH  who  wrn*  n^it  d««jrrMit 
i      "'f'rii.K  \«ri.it\oii  pli-j4i-,  ma*ani,**  replird  . 'if  vititini;  hrr;    and    a«    .Mr.  Wanfud    h*d 
M-«.  It.!  n  jfiijnly.                                                I  hitht-rto  rrjivifd  all  hff  adrancf^  to  ar^uaint- 
"  !*•  If  ]!••  !'*  r'itd  Mri.  Sl,  Auhyn:  "what    am-r,  it  was  pot^ihU*  that  hia  »i*tpr  miirhi  he 
A  f-,»«  III  Tf  1%  .I'f-'.it  t!iM  man,  Mh>»,  I  am  Hure,  |  of  tliu  latti-r  nuniher.     .M.  Aubvn,  meanwhile, 
.  if  i.'.:it   >>-   lif  f  •niii.L'  ycnilf-r,  is  not  half  a!i .  ever  ready  to  uhliiri',  wa^  fi*mr  to  leather  ■»»> 
j  haff'-' '!••    .■«  Ili\   '•••li.'*                                                     I  Ciiriou!!   UTAsn    which    he   had   dlRCuTrred    m  a 
I      **i(. •-,'•.    '.«M.*  hi  .iih  my  notir*-!**  muttereil    wft  ditch  hchiiid  the  inn;  a  i*raa8  of  which 
I  Mr^.  !•  '.  II.  ;    .kihj  at  Mf«.  .^1.  Auh)n  with    Mrn.  Ftlton,  who  Htndieil  hi)t.iny  amonf  other 
,».*-'.  .-.  f'   Mil.  !ti  it  -hi-  alni'iitt  fancu-d  it  ^^A*  •  ihini^R,  wa<t  dr^iirouR  of  ohtainiii|{  pprcnariH ; 
jr."  ■  '   ".' •  w*i'  :ii  -hr  Im  hi  !•).                                I  anil  in  thirt  tliteh  he  wa<t  t>landin);  mid-Ie|f  la 
{      J    »•  ■■.•f.  Mr.  \\  .Hit  n)  paniM-d  the  window,    watt' r  whi'U   Mi****    Wnnford   ha<>tenr«i   i<*  bet 
^-  «•  .'      ••'..:    Ml..  'I'r.ivi  r<i,  who  had  taken,  hrother,  who  wasfnttinif  on  a  hank  am!  «krirti- 
'.r./-r..i:  fr  'in  iht-  lo  at  of  tht-  wrathfr,    iii);  a  finr  lrr«*  ■•n  ihtr  oihfr  *ide  v(  the  b'^jv 
••  '       '  yt   h»  r  •K'.iil.itrk  a  pritfcsinn  ff   iind<>r  which   St.  Auhyn  wa*. 
f-».»     .'   ■   I  :.'.  whi!*    ••ii  lor  rhet  k  not  only        ••  Si  i,  Frank  !"  cri'd  Mi'*^  Wanf«'n!,  aa  •^'^ 
■    •    ■   •     ••»    ••    •- f»  ;.'I'iw..l,"  hut  ihi'  hli>iiin  '  a4  shf  saw  h»r  hroihi-r ;  •'wh.>d'i  you  thiok 
•,'   .'c  '    V  rf'.!      i;  |.\  ti^titiin*  !••  h*  re,  and  has  M-nt  tho  hand«<imt«t  ytvinf 
M'    *A  .:•  '   •  :    ;>  i/.'-il   i.irntoily  at  ht-r,  ami    iiiaii  I  i  vir  "^aw  to  Nnln-it  the  phatiirr  of  m> 
«./«.«'  •'.;;.••:   .n    Kt-  ;;.i/.i-i],  hut  ri-cov<-riii|r    kit):;  my  aci^uaintaiK'i* '     Nouthrr  than  Mrv. 
1    i  •-'*»•••!•  t.     ^•«'ji.  Iii.wi  \i'r  li»'  rt  tiirnftl    F«lii»n!'* 
y*'  *           >   •.'.  '1      t.;*  'loi^,  thoii^h   \\\%    ev«-it        *•  W  hat  I   l\r  Mr*.  F*'lloi>— "  I 

« "!   'tik  ir  •    i.'jw  li|ij<«hini;  Mim  1  ra- 1      '*  Vt"*,  ht-r  own  honourable  M'If.** 

•  fit,  «!.■«  f."/Mt  ii«tjtf  ijt'Mh^aiy  turiH-d  away.      **  Fairly  hooked,  by  Jupitrr!     Nov  I  muM 
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TEMPER. 


koow  her  whether  I  would  or  no/*  returned 
.Wanford;    while    St.  Aubyn  coughed    and 
!  hemmed  very  audibly  to  inform   them  they 
were  overheard,  though  he  stooped  down  as 
'  he  did  tOf  lest  tlie  young  lady  should  recog- 
nise him  and  be  shockt^d  at  finding  he  had 
.  heard  her  praises  of  his  beauty.     But  regard- 
lesn  of  St.  Aubyn*s  honourable  notice,  they 
went  on. 

j     **  I  neTer  could  understand  why  you  would 
DOC  know  Mrs.  Felton,  brother.** 

**  Because,  when  I  found  she  was  so  desi- 
rous of  making  my  acquaintance,  1  suspected 
she  had  designs  on  me.** 

**  Well  said,  my  modest  brother !  and  so  I 
suppose  you  think,  in  soliciting  my  acquaint- 
aarr,  all  she  aims  at  is  yours  t** 
**  To  be  sure  I  do.** 

**  And   so  do  I.     For,  from  what  I  have 

^  heard  of  Mrs.  Felton,  I  do  not  believe  she 

ever  cares  an  atom  for  the  females  of  a  family, 

'  onlesa  she  can  through  them  best  obtain  as- 

cewleDcy  over  the  males.** 

lleie  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn  smiled  to  himself,  and 

again  hemmed  audibly,  though  in  vain. 

I     **  1  ace  you  know  this  sweet  enslaver  as 

'  well  as  1  do.  Bell.     Well — as  I  must  know 

hrr,  1  nust ;  but  if  marriage  be  her  end,  1  can 

tell  her  she  cannot  catch  me  in  that  snare ;  and 

'  if  her  only  aim  be  to  make  a  fool  of  me  as  she 

has  done  of  other  men,  that  I  defy  her  to  do. 

Boi,  pray,  have  you  met  V* 

**No;  I  sent  word  I  would  wait  on  her 
S3r<fi;  but  as  I  never  mean  to  make  an  ac- 
qoaintance  till  it  is  approved  by  you,  I  chose 
to  C4m»ult  you  first,  especially  as  Mrs.  Felton 

**  Generally  received.  Bell,  and  that  is 
cooof  h  for  roe.  I  do  not  wish  my  sister  to  set 
Dp  for  being  more  wise  and  more  virtuous  than 
tv^thirds  of  the  world ;  besides,  you  know. 
Bell,  you  are  very  desirous  to  be  invited  to 
Mrs.  relton*s  parties.  But  come,  since  the 
&if  widow  will  attack  me,  who  *s  afraid  !  Be- 
sides, in  her  party  I  suspect  is  a  lovely  Hebe 
fd  a  girl  that  I  should  like  to  be  better  ao- 
^vaiotpd  with ;  and  I  shall  have  no  little  fun 
ia  playing  off  this  inexperienced  blushing 
bcaotj  against  this  celebrated  and  dangerous 
coonetie.** 

So  saying  they  walked  towards  the  inn, 
leavinf  Sl  Aubyn  warned  and  enlightened 
svfteieatlv,  if  he  had  needed  such  warning ; 
aad  BoC  plcaaed  with  Wanford  for  his  worldly 
aad  eoQveoient  morality ;  for,  if  it  was  to  be 
»ofe  ^iae  and  virtuous  than  two-thirds  of  Uie 
world  to  avoid  association  with  women  of 
doubtful  reputation,  he  proved  in  St.  Aubyn*8 
upiniom  by  not  wishing  his  sister  to  be  thus 
wise  mod  virtuous,  that  his  sense  of  propriety 
was  not  over-nice,  and  that  he  was  not  a  very 
5t  guardian  for  the  honour  and  reputation  of  a 
joun^  and  pleasing  woman. 

**  And  this  formidable  coquette,  whom  they 
have  thus  iraely  discussed,  is  my  amiable  friend 


Mrs.  Felton!  and  this  woman  whom  I  so 
much  respected  and  admired,  was  really  mean 
enough  to  want  to  solicit  the  acquaintance  of 
a  man  who,  it  seems,  has  purposely  hitherto 
rejected  all  her  overtures  to  acquaintance ! 
Sure  is  the  saying,  that  where  there  is  much 
vanity  there  is  no  pride,  (virtuous  pride  I 
mean^  !**  And  with  a  feeling  of  pity  not  un- 
mixed with  contempt  for  Mrs.  Felton,  he  re- 
turned to  the  inn  to  change  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  before  he  joined  his  companions  in 
a  party  on  the  lake. 

But  new  arrangements  had  taken  place 
during  St.  Aubyn*s  absence,  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  thunder-storm,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  in  order  to  lose  no  time  they  should  take 
a  cold  dinner  while  the  bad  weather  lasted, 
and  when  it  was  over  go  on  the  lake,  and  re- 
main on  the  water  or  its  banks  till  the  approach 
of  night  should  force  them  to  return  to  renrith, 
their  head-quarters. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wanford,  therefore,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  inn,  found  the  party  pr»> 
paring  to  sit  down  to  dinner ;  but  having  been 
graciously  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Felton,  and 
being  pressed  to  sit  down  to  their  meal  by  her 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby,  they  complied  with 
the  request,  and  soon  felt  themselves  as  much 
at  ease  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
When  the  dinner  was  completely  served  up, 
and  the  ladies  seated,  Mr.  W'anford  took  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  between  Mrs. 
Selby  and  Mrs.  Felton;  on  which  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  hastily  said,  **  You  have  taken  my 
8on*8  place,  sir.** 

**  Your  son*s  place,  madam  !**  replied  Wan- 
ford coldly  ;  **  pray,  where  is  he  !  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  him.  Oh !  I  suppose 
that  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  is 
your  son.** 

*^  Dear  me !  if  I  ever  heard  the  like !  W^hy, 
Mr.  Selby  is  as  old  as  I  am.** 

**  Not  happening  to  know  how  old  that  is,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,  and  your 
son  too  when  he  makes  his  appearance,  for  I 
must  keep  my  seat.**  And  this  he  said  with 
an  air,  as  if  he  felt  that  the  heir  of  Lord  Er- 
dington  had  some  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table  next  to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  Gracious  goodness!**  whispered  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  to  Mrs.  Selby,  ^*  what  airs  the  man 
gives  himself!  I  can*t  abide  him.  And  then 
for  Mrs.  Felton  not  to  tell  him  it  was  my  8on*s 
place  !** 

Wanford,  who  was  only  too  fond  of  that 
mean  order  of  fun  denominated  quizzing  and 
banter,  and  to  which  those  who  reside  in  col- 
lege are  but  too  much  addicted,  soon  disco- 
vered that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  an  excellent 
subject  for  this  sort  of  diversion ;  and  perceiv- 
ing by  her  fanning  herself  violently,  and  other 
symptoms,  that  she  was  displeased,  he  very 
coolly  exclaimed,  leaning  towards  her  as  he 
did  so,  *' Are  we  not  friends  1 
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**  No,  fir,**  the  rrplicd,**  nor  even  acquaint- 1  Mim  Travcrn,  which  h(>  instantl?  arrrpud. 
ancf.**  ])nt  WanfonI,  with  niorv   grarioii«nr««  thaa 

*'  Hut  I  ho|M*  we  Hhall  be,  dear  madam,**  r«*-    UHual,  aaid — **  1  under«Uind,  nir,  that  I  am  r«^ 
larned  Wanlnrd  ;  **no  cndfaTnum  on  my  part,    rupyini;  your  Ufcual  place,  ami  I  eameaiSv  «ii«h 
I  am  Hure«  nhiill  bi-  wantins  to  brinif  about  m)    to  e\(*lian){i*  it  fur  that  vou  have  now  lArn.** 
d«*«iriblf  a  circuiiisiL-incff.  Shall  we  dunk  wine  ;      *Miiipotiiiible,    air!    I    know   ila   value  f^ 
loipether!**  I  w«-ll/*  ht>  nplitd,  amilin}:*  **  to  brar  to  intfiei 

**  Nil,   pir,   I   never    drink   wine  ao  m»on;    on  any  cne  the  pain  of  i|uittin);  it.** 
lhou|fh  htty — yi-<i,  I'will  take  half  a  uUm",  fur        **  Ami  it   ia,  Kir,  bifuiiiie  I  frrl  iu  valu*, 
I  rrmniibi-r  my  hu^hand*fi  mothrr,  lady  Mary    i*i|u:iliy,**  anawfred  Wanford,  **thai  I  am  r^ 
St.    Auhyn«**   (uhnni  by  the  by  «b**  dlw.iyM    <4i>lvrd  nut  ti>  rxpfiae  a  frllow <rraturo  ki  the 
talLnl  iif  when  nhf  wmhttl  to  inipri'M  any  oiif  .  niiiM-rv  ^^f  regrfttini^  it.** 
with  an  idea  of  hrr  rnnv<t|urnrf,)  **  yi>4«  ludy  •      **  XVcll,  hir,  if]  muat  be  madr  happy  at  aiH 
Mary  UM-d  (•>  ^ly  that  it  waa  rude  to  rrfuae  Ut  j  othfr*H  rxiimiM',  I  muat;**  and  thry  e&rhaiic«^ 
drink  win**  with  any  one.**  '  M'ata.     Mra.  FVIion  fi'lt  fxefimivr  morti6ca- 

**  ]«ady  M^ry  in  a  vi-rv  iienaiblu  woman,  and  ,  tinn  during;  thia  didbi^jue,  whieh  in  worda  ap- 
here  *«  hi-r  ({ikmI  Ik  alth.^*  {  pcarfd  h»  tialti'rinjf  to  hrr  vanity  ;  ft>r  alie  aaw 

'•CiimhI  bctilth,  <iir !  Why  did  om>  fver  htsir  that  Wanfitrd,  whime  fyta  wrri*  oftrnrr  tan>- 
thf  like  !  ']'lif  pour  auul  baa  bt^>ii  dead  tbeat* .  ed  nn  Minn  Travera  than  hf  rarif,  waa  glad  i>f 
ai&ti  rn  year*.**  |  an  excuni*  to  Hit  m-xt  that  y«Mini;  lady  ;  and  ta 

"Inditil;  I  am  vrry  anrry  for  it.**  |  St.  .-\ubyn*n  ainilf,  and  bin  rxiravainml  eo»- 

**  Sitrry  !  Why,  mr,  )ou  did  not  know  her,  pliiiifnta,  ao  unlike  hia  uaual  manm'f,  ahe  rrad 
I  diirt-  aav.**  I  that  hia  hrurt  wiit  quite  at  ea»e,  thoufh  ahe 

**  Nut  t,  nudam  ;  I  waa  only  aorry  on  your  |  had  rarrictl  her  point,  ami  th«*  man  vh**  aomurb 
arrouiit:  an  you  M-cm  ao  fund  of  hrr,  you  drMred  to  know  waa  aittinu  by  her  aide.  Nof 
ranma  help  briiinini;  her  into  company  by  whw  the  plfaaantm-aa  of  her  ferlintf<  incf»at>d 
hi*ad  and  nhuuldtTS.*'  I  by  w  iineaainj^  the  entire  devoli(»n  i>f  Wanfefd 

**lndi-«d,  air.  la^ly  Mary  waa  not  a  woman  to  the  pn-tty  Miaa  Travera,  or  thn  ifnud-lia- 
lo  In-  briiuKht  intii  any  company  againM  her  mound  arrhneaa  with  whieh  St.  Aubyn  rat- 
will,  and  thtM«*  whi^m  ahe  aaatiruted  with  lird  |ii>r  on  h'-r  evident  diaeumpoaure  and  ab> 
iniifbt  think  themHelvi-a  honouretl ;  fur,  air,  !  iwnce  of  mind  when  he  addres«e«l  her. 
lady  .Mary  waa  mme  of  your  upatart  yeMerday  |  **TbiN  man  it  tiio  much  at  hia  t^am  ta  be 
quality  ;  Hhe  waa  of  the  old  ami  liifht  a«)rt,  and   jealoua!**lhousht  Mrc.Kelton;  ami  abe  tboofht 

right;  therefore,  aa  ahe  did  not  like  to  |n«e 
onf  admirer  liefun*  ahe  bad  e*i'>'^  another,  ahe 
reiii'Wrd    hrr   uitrntiipna   to    Mra.  Sl  Avbvn. 
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a  duke**  dauirlilf-r,  air.* 

**Stt  ihurh  the  In-itfr  for  her,  madam,**  re- 

turiMNl  Wdiiford,  wh'i  th<»U(rht  Ihi*  wan  meant 

an  a  H.irr.mm  on  hit  want  nf  family  antiquity,  j  And  thon;;!)  that  lady  wa«  inclined  to  re«rflft 

and  Uh*  { ::ht  \*^fT.if**-  **(  lii««  tradi-HUi:iii  uni'lf.    the   fpitlifin   nf  **  riiliiMiluu<i !    ami  ab«a^l !" 

**Si*  luiH  li  111*-  Im  lb  r  fi>r  lor.   It  i»  a  fiiif  iliin>;    wlurli  hIh*  hail  aiMn-Hiuil  lo  her.  and  alM>  k'? 

t>>  br  .1  liukf'o  •l.iiii;lii*-r  !**     Thin,  wiih  m«'rk    ii<>t  ket-pinii  the  iil.u*e  iirxt  lit-r  f«>r  hrr  ».<d. 

palh>i«,  h*-  jijiifd.  *•  I  wihIi  1  wan  a  diikf*<i  hhe  wai  miiiplrti'ly  p.Kifieil  by  a  **  wh«-n  «  •*! 
I  d.iiiLfhit  r  ?  l>i.t  I  ff'ar  it  in  iinpiisHibli-  fur  iiii'  tu  '  nnuv  tu  utav  with  me  in  tuwn,   Mra.  St.  \w- 

j  I H"  imw."  I  byn." 

I  **  l>*  .ir  ui«- !**  whmpfriil  Mri.  St.  \nhyn  in  '  After  a  ha«fy  iihmI.  aa  the  ihunder-«t<«nn 
I  Mr«.  S*MiT.  **did  yi>u  rvt-r  hf.ir  tht*  like!  iii»>>n  p:i<i«ed  aw.iy«  li-avint;  the  «rtiM'ry  <<f  I  '.»- 
I  Thi4  \>>ur  wii  and  yt*m  M-hoLir  indtnd!  w.iii-i  Htill  iimrt*  lirantiful  than  it  fnuiid  ititiin 
I  Why.  he  appf-arn  t<i  me  no  1m  (ti  r  tli.in  a  fiMil  went  on  the  lake,  .iiid  ai  u«iuiil  Mr*.  Krlb-a 
,  or  a  hLidni.tii*'*     Aii<l  whilr  th**    r*'«t  of  ihi>    .mil  h«-r  friffid  Wffi-  ri->|Uf4trd  tii  «in];;  wbilv 

pnrtv  wi  ri-  l.iu<fhini;  «piie  r>f  thi-iii«M  Ivi-h,  ,ii  Ni.  Xtihrn,  whi>,  ihi>iiiih  ii'i  ciixromb.  r-iulJ 
!  \VAiiriril\  fi<inM-n*u',  St.   Aubvn  fntftifl  thr    ipit  Ih'Iii  l<Hikiii<' on  Mi*><«  Wanf'id  with  eucn- 

r>*f>m.  Thi-r**  w  .11  nurh  an  air  iif  Cipiiiiii:inil  placfiiry.  a4  »he  (hou^ht  hmi  **  the  hand- 
j  abniit  St.  Aiihvirt  pf  r«i>i)  .ind  ni.iniit  r,  that  hf  «M>ini'Ht  voiiiti;  man  nhe  fVi-r  aaw,**  hoped  that 
.  atw.iv*  in«|*irttl  oiraii^tT*  :it  tit«(  aii;hl  wr.h  a    t*Ur    uImi  wniilil    f.ivour  thr  ciMiipany   with  a 

9"T\  I'f  iiiviiliiii.try  dt-i't-rfiii-f*;  and  W.infurd.  «"ii^.  n^  hrr  hrniher  ha«l  hiiitid  that  it  w  a*  la 
,  wh  •  I*  !t  tiMiiHi  It  irf«'.ti*itili!\  iNi|Nllfil  t'l  l.iuirli  hfr  p>iwi-r  lo  dn  an.  Dut  tlut  ladv  bavinf 
;  at  t!i'-  iii"itiir.  w  .14  an  irn  «iHiiti|y  nnpi  lli-il  tn  i}f4-l.ir«  il  ili.it  hir  brnther  h:id  n>^t  ipokrn  tn:ia, 
'  rr4|Mi-t  til"  ifn.     W  Inn  M.  \uli\iih.ii«  W.in-    Mr**.  I'tliKn  aii'l  Mi*»4  S|i«'ii|.iTf  vuni;  a  dcrt, 

fifil   i4-rii|>\in'^   tii<i    u<itM!  HtMl,  anil   lh.it  tin-    :it'lfr  %« hirh  u  hii'h    ^ll«<  W  .infi^rd   h«^pn1   thil 

I  Lib!*'  «'-t-iii*il   r.iiu|ilft>-ly   hiird  i  Ut  w  hf-rr,  he    Mr«.  r«-li<in  wmiM  »ini;  iht    •'-•n;;  <»f  *■  ri>rcvt 

'  ciriaiiiitil  with  a  ••iiiiti-,  ,  tin-*' !    Nn.**  <d'  wbli'h  nhf  had  heard  «o  oiB^h  ; 

•   'Ih.- iiMi'*  I'l!!  "  !  arid    Mr«.    FrltMn,    a«    u«ual,   cnmplird    with 

^,        I  ■   I   %t        *...!.         .1  I'r.irt-fiil  nnd  nn.itltvifd  alarritx. 

t»n  whi' h  Mj*«  >p«  iiliivi"  h.iid,  VI  I  .    .1—  ••       ju    - 

'  I      **  1  iMi  kii'iw  u  III!  wr<*i«- that  v^^nK.    aaki  Mim 

■    !!•  7r  M  1  J-:*.  •  n  t  i\f  d   *  ^  SiMnl"ve.  •i-rnihr.inily  to  Wanfi*r«l.  w  hilr  Mrt. 

.  oftvrtng  hini  a  vacant  M'at  hftwtfu  heraelf  and  .  Krltun  aigbed  and  hung  down  her  head. 
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"Oh,  ye*,**  replied  Wanford,  carelessly; 
^'poor  Trevor!  Ay — he  was  desperately  in 
lore  when  he  wrote  it !  at  least  he  thought  so, 
•nd  that  is  pretty  mnch  the  same  thing.'* 

**  Thought  so !    Why,  1  understood,^'  cried 
.  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn,  **that  the  poor  gentleman 
.  was  near  hanging  or  shooting  himself.    Did 
not  yon  say  so,  Mrs.  Selby  V° 

•**Me!  Oh,  dear  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Selhy, 
smiling  at  the  inaccuracy  of  Mrs.  Su  Aubyn  s 
t  neiDOfy* 

*     **  Then,  air,  you  know  the  author  of  this 

song,**  addressing  Wanford,  (for  she  did  not 

believe    it  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Felton,) 

**9md  did  the  gentleman  recover  his  disap- 

,  pointmeiit  t  and  is  he  living,  sirl'* 

**  He  was  living,  madam,  in  1798,  at  Flo- 
;  miee«  wben  I  parted  with  him.'* 

**  Poor  man !    Retired  into   a  convent,  I 

5r#Miiie,  disgusted  with  the  world  V*  asked 
Irs.  Selby  in  an  ironical  tone. 
**  What  an  absurd  idea !"  cried  Mrs.  Felton. 
.  **  Mr.  Trevor  was  too  wise  a  man,  however 
J  disappoinled,  to  seek  a  remedy  in  seclusion." 

**  True,  madam,"  answered  Wanford,  archly 

; smiling;    ** though   your  cruelty  drove    my 

friend  to  despair,  I  see  you  appreciated  his 

wisdom  justly.     You  are  right — my  friend 

■oagbt  a  better  remedy  than  seclusion  or  the 

'  cloister**  tows  for  his  misery." 

**  How,  how  is  bis  health,  sir  V  asked  Mrs. 
Felton. 

** Never  better;  and  in  the  smiles  of  one 
beautiful  woman  he  sought  consolation  for  the 
fmwm  of  another." 

•*Wbat,  sir!"  cried  Miw  Spenlove,  'Ms 
Mr.  Trevor  married  1"  for  Mrs.  Felton  was 
too  eonfiised  to  speak. 

**  He  is,  madam,  to  a  most  lovely  and  admi- 
nble  woman,  indeed;  and  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Felton's  generosity  and  tenderness  of  heart 
are  seeh  as  to  make  her  rejoice  to  hear,  that 
■y  friend's  eternity  of  woe  exists  no  longer 
lajwbere  than  in  his  song." 
,  "Cerlainly,  sir,  certain!  v,**  said  the  lady; 
'  vliile  Mr.  Selby,  laughing  heartily,  exclaimed, 
*So  neeh  lor  the  constancy  and  sincerity  of 
ipsK!** 

**JJpropoi,"  said  Wanford,  "*  I  should  like  to 
Rsi  those  doleful  verses.    I  will  not  ask  you 
Is  nmmi  tbem,  Mrs.  Felton ;  but  perhaps  you 
eiB  hvoar  me  with  a  sight  of  them." 
**I  cnanott  but  Mr.  St,  Aubyn  can,  for  I 
Is  tbem  out  for  him." 
Indeed,  I  sm  very  sorry,  and  ashamed  to 
teplied  St  Aubyn,  blushing,  ''that  I 
lave  Im#  tbem." 

**  Lost  tbem !"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  pale  with 
msrttfrcstion ;  '^  it  is  a  proof  that  my  gift  was 
not  ofmndi  waiue  in  your  opinion." 

"  Yon  do  me  great  injustice  then ;  I  valued 
II  so  mocb  that  I  hsd  it  constantly  about  me.** 
**  Bflrt  not  in  a  safe  place,  it  seems." 
"I  tbonght  it  so;  bat  I  suspect  that  in 


stooping  over  the  boat  yesterday,  it  fell  into 
the  water." 

"Oh  ho!"  said  Mr.  Selbv,  borrowing  a 
phrase  and  a  look  from  his  wife,  "  then  I  sus- 
pect you  wore  it  in  your  bosom,  and  it  fell  out 
from  thence." 

"  No,  indeed  I  did  not,  sir,"  hastily  replied 
St.  Aubyn,  blushing  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
feeling,  and  conscious  that  place  was  sacred  to 
the  hand-writinff  of  only  one  being  in  creation } 
"  no,  indeed,  sir,  I  wore  it  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket." 

"Ay,  av,"  said  his  sapient  mother,  "he 
does  not  like  to  own  that  he  did  so,  but  I  have 
seen  a  piece  of  folded  paper  in  his  boeom." 

"  Madam,"  replied  St.  Aubyn  frrmW  but  re- 
spectfully, "I  know  no  motive  'sufficient  to 
justifv  a  falsehood.  I  wore  the  valuable  verses 
which  I  have  unfortunately  lost  nowhere  but 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  paper  to  which 
you  allude  is  still  where  you  discovered  it,  and 
this  is  iu"  Then,  with  many  blushes,  St. 
Aubyn  produced  a  folded  paper  from  his  bo- 
som, ana  holding  it  towards  Mrs.  Felton,  said, 
"  You  see,  madam,  this  cannot  be  the  paper  in 
question,  for  that  was  embossed  psper,  and 
edged  with  ^reen." 

"  It  was  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

"  Yes,**  observed  Mrs.  Selby,  "  Mrs.  Felton 
wrote  it  with  her  best  pen  on  her  best  paper, 
and  in  her  best  hand ;  and  yet  you  lost  it !  O 
fie,  Henry,  to  set  so  little  value  on  a  lady'a 
favours  !'^ 

"  But  all  ladies'  favoura  he  is  not  so  negli- 
gent of,  it  seems,"  said  Wanford. 

"  On  that  subject,  sir,**  replied  St  Aubyn, 
proudly,  "  I  do  not  admit  of  any  comments." 
"  I  dare  say,"  cried  Mra.  Selby,  in  hopes  of 
laughing  off  what  might  grow  serious,  "  that 
treasured  paper  contains  Sie  white  satin  ban- 
deau that  1  lost  off  my  hair  the  other  day. — 
Well,  at  my  time  ol  life,  who  could  have 
thou|^t  it  !'* 

"  But,  my  dear,*'  said  Mr.  Selby,  *«  as  at 
your  time  of  life  you  are  too  wise  to  wear  satin 
bandeaus,  this  is  no  stray  charm  of  yours  that 
has  met  with  so  sure  a  pound.*' 

"  No,  but  I  remember  now  that  Mrs.  Felton 
lost  her  bandeau,"  arehly  observed  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn. 
"  Oh  ho !"  cried  Mrs.  Selby. 
"  Yes,  yes,**  nodded  Mr.  Selby,  while  St. 
Aubyn  blushed  so  deeply,  that  every  one  but 
Mrs.  Selby  and  Mrs.  Felton  herself,  was  con- 
vinced the  guess  was  a  just  one.  However, 
the  former  being  anxious  to  drop  a  subject  dis- 
pleasing to  St.  Aubyn,  and  the  latter  being 
willing  to  let  it  be  supposed  her  bandeau  was 
so  highly  honoured,  were  silent,  while  nods 
and  winks  went  round ;  and  here  the  conversa- 
tion dropped. 

The  day,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  mortifi- 
cation, aiui  therefore  of  pain,  to  Mrs.  Felton. 
In  the  first  place,  sbe  had  lowered  herself  in 
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St.  Auhvn*(i  Pttpcm,  by  wUhin};  to  fr>rrc  hrr- 1      **  Whnt  do  you  mean,  my  dear  mother^  1 

urir  on  \Vaiifoni\  notiri*;  ami  y\\v  liHit  prt'tty  pioir^t  I  do  not  umlrrttand  you.** 
plainly  iihnm-n  Mm.  St.  Aiibyn  thnt  her  ti'inp*  r  ,      **  Why,  to  Mt*  you  so  grave  and  no  ijuetr. 

wail  not  Minjild  an  «)f-<*ommant{  had  hitherto  nml    her   so  cold    and   to   pettish,   atWr  %ou 

made  it  a p (tear.     In  the  mtohiI  pl:ire,  il  was  h»Te  hern  so  loving  logethrr,  and  I  thought 

'evtdt'nt  Ihiit  WnnfDrd,  nn  yet,  iidmin-d   Mi*i!(  and  hope<l  all  would  soon  he  settled  briwrvn 

'  Traver**  more  than  he  did  her;    and  that  Si.  ynu.** 

'  Auhyn,  who  "he  lAnried  was  all  hut  her  slave,  **  Do  I  hear  right,  madam  !   For  pity*s  aaVr, 

'  wan  wholly  from  luve  towards  her,  lor  he  i\as  what  cm  you  mean?  as  I  said  hefore.** 

;  free  from  jiMloimy  :   be*»ii{rs,  he  had  lost  her  **  W  hy,  that  you  aro  (;oin];  w  ron^  tnfrrther, 

I  prerifius  hnnii-w  ruins,  and  woro  sume  one*s  I  am  sun*,  only  owini;  to  yuur  nut  tprAkinff 

'  elAf  (the  ht'lii-vnl  in  Ills  liiis<»m.     And  lii«itly,  mi/,  as    she   cxpiTtrd  you  would  do.     Now 

'  Nfr.  Trevor  hud  forifntten  hrr,  and  was  h;ippy  pniy  rome  to  an  explanation  with  hrr :  fur  I 

I  with  another  woman  !  fan*t  bciir  to  S4i*  that  pert  jackanapes  i^mnf  to 

I      Hut  though  a  little  disappointed,  Mrs.  KeU  put  vour  nose  out  v\'  joint,  as  the  sayinj;  is.** 

!  ton  wa^  not  disheart«'ne<l.     She  expected  th.it  **1  protritt  I  rannot  yet  romprrhend  what 

Mr.  Wanfoni,  at  the  friend  of  Mr.'!  rev  or,  who  your  ineaninf;  is,  and  what  I  am  to  rx  plain/*  i 
hml  been  in  reality  the  vietmi  of  the  mo^t :      **  N:iy,  dear  child,  this  is  all  jealous  apitr 

,  consummate  einpietry,  would  feid  prijuilirid  and  pride,  ]  see  very  clearly  ;  but  do  ci>D4|uer 

'  af^ain^t  her;   an<t  nhe  made  it  her  «ti.dy  to  n*-  it,  do,  iny  diirlinj^,  to  make  me  happy,  and  do 

j  move  thin  pnjudire  as  f.iiit  as  possible,  ev«  n  what  she  i*\|Hrts  and  wishes,  that  is,  pop  the 

thoufth  nhe  i'lve  up  St.  Auhyn  \ihiilly  inonler  ipjestion  to  her.** 

fri  I'lfret  il,  smd  re»ii!nfd  bin  weak  mother  to'  **  1 'op  the iiuest ion, madam!  Ihavennque^ 

I  the  ni«i«;nifii-  inre  m  thrir  party  fritm  which  her  tinn  to  ask  Mrs.  Fulton.   To  what  f|urstion  do 

'  notice  had  raiM>d  her.     Itut  the  ilitliruitv  was,  you  nlludtr  1**                                                           I 

I  how  t'l  obtain  enoiii;h  of  \Vanford*s  nm  lety  t<i  **  Now  rn  if  you  did  not  know,  llenry,  what 

I  riLike  biui  willing  tn  acjiiit  her  towards  his  popping  the  <|iiesiion  means  !  Why,  asking  hrr ' 

friend,  hy  feeling  her  p«i«iir  to  charm  himsi'lf.  to  mitrrtf  you,  to  In*  sure.** 

She  H.1U  thai  It  Mas  a  iu.itter  cf  inditrt-reiKT  to  "  Marry  me  !  a^ik  Mrs.  Felti>n  to  niarry  me? 

I  him    whether   the  noticid  bis  nisti-r  or  n'>t;  And  is  the  htale  of  yi»ur  »«in*«  lii*art  so  liiile 

'  there fi ire  «he  coulil  n^^t  nnke  any  iinpreioiion  known  t^i  you, that  you  eould  Nuppoae  bim  ca- 

'  on  hisheart  by  gr.iiifyin'ihisaflri>cii>ins.  AIoim',  p:ible  of  loving,  and  wishing  to  marry  Mrs. 

I  she  n*>ver  saw  him  ;  for  having  dared  to  a^ik  Fclton  *'* 

liim  to  lit  h«  r  g'»  witii  biiii  in  his  very  pretty  **  Will,  did  one  ever  hear  the  like!  I  could 

'and  novf  1  e<|iiipa>je  (whirli  was  in  truth  the  have  nworn,  and  so  cinilil  ether  people,  I *m 

'  ug!ie«t  ibing  ever  M*i>n,)  Wanford  had  coolly  sure,  that  you  were  in  love  with  each  other; 

're{ilitd.  he  wa4  viry  ■•■fry.  but  th:it  he  win  anil  I  ^wn  so  rtjoieeil  to  think   that  I  th^Hild 

alre.iilv  rn!7>iL!i'd    to  drive  |Ii-1m-,   a«i   be  r:iPeii  r:ill  the  b"ni>urjbli'  Mrs.  Ft  lion  daughter,  and 

!  Miss  Travtro,  but  hi>p«d   at  S'une  future  tiinf  go  ai)«|   live  wiih   lier  iiinl  y«Mi  in  a  fine  h<nisr, 

tint  be  •«liiii)M  !)•'  abb-  todi  vote  hiinsi-lt  ti»  the  and  be  as  bappv  as  the  day  was  bifig  !** 

,  fn/i/urrr  rhaniis  I'f  Minerv.i.  **Myd«urf«t  iiioihi-r,  you   {ireatly  di«irr«s 

This    « IS    in<*M'»p<irt.iblf,    espiei.illy   as    it  ine  !    Is  it  p'i*si!ib-  tli.il  iiiv  !»tlenii-«ns  to  Mm. 

hail   hr*n  fivfrbi- tfd   bv  Si.  \ubvn,  uliit,  with  Felt'in,  sueli  as  nhe  bail  a  right  tn  citiiimjnii 

1  siiiili*  t.Mi   iiiiiir.i!  to  bi-  thf  ri-sutt  of  pii|i>e.  Iri^ni  any  man,  r<<iilil   leail  you  or  anv  i<Be  t.* 

said.  "  \  oil  ^■•■,  after  all,  vi>u  niii*>i  takf  up  siiji|iii<ti'  1  w.ih  «ttking  tii  g-«in  hf  r  atr»-rtion«* 

•  With  mi*;  «n  V'ln  hail  h«iitr  huhniit  ti>  your  <'ertaiii  am   I,  b'lWeTtr,  that,  great  a*  i«  h'? 

'  fati- nifh  a  g--«hl   •jriee.  and   let  me  hand   v<>u  vanilv.  shf  know  «  ti-i  fiiurh  nf  th*' biiinan  hnrt 

liitii  liiv  bii:ii*d<>  rbaiMi,  wbieb,  when  vou  are  tn  have  bi-en  her  si  If  di-c«  ivetl ;  nnd  therrl^^rr 

'  in  It,  I  enntidf  r  as  a  triumphal  cat  ;**  and  Mm.  I  ha%e  iinthing  !••  r*  pr- arb  iiiYs<'lf  «tth.^.«lse 

:  Fe!ti>n,  wilh  assnmed  gait-ty.  eoniplttil.  I  should  be  iiii«er.ible  !** 

I  iiinst  nitiitii>n  here,  that  St.  \ub\n  wrote  **  Miserable!**  n  |died   Mrs.SL.\uhyn  in  a 

I  out  fr  im  iiM-iif  TV  a  C'lpv  tiftbi*  »>*ng  which  be  whining    tone,  **  miverable  *    I  am    sure  y<^ 

I  had  l>«st.aiiil  gave  It  tn  Mrs.  Fflt«m  in  hiS'inn  bavr  iii.ide  me  so.     Tiiere  !  to  Ih*  thus  di«a^ 

I  AAn,-/.fi-ri,'in^'.  pi'inieii.  wbrn  I  tlifup^iii  I  bad  got  i  danghirr- 

'       Mr«.  Ff|!<in  w<u!d  have  been  still  more  a«-  in-law,  that  was  sit  fund  nf  me.  and  had  inviird 

sufi.l.  ih.ii  St.  \ubvn*s  admiration  of  her  was  me  to  go  ain)  iwe  her!     hear  m**'  I  shall  not 

wholly  u nil) IX I'd  with  bive.  bail  nhe  known  <if  have  half  the  pleasure  in  staying  with  her  m 

the  ilnl'toiif  that    bait    tak«-ii    plaie  the   pri*-  l«>iiid<in.  ii<iw   I  fiiiil   then-  i«  iititking  srnoiM 

eediH;?  ••vi-nino  b«-iw'e«'n  hirii  ind  his  in>*iht-r.  bftuit-n  her  anil  yu." 

Mrs.  ^t.   \iihyn    bad    follnwed    bt-r    ««mi    into  **  Mv  de.ir  mad. iin,  vu  will  never  be  asked. 

liM  rh  iru*i»  r.  r«'i|':fi»ting  a  fi  w  iiiinutj  ••*  r-.n-  dt{N-iid  upi  n  it,  to  \ioit  Mrs.  Feltun.*' 

Vfr»tti<in    with     hirn.    when    ohe    i  \cl.iiniei|,  **  Nn.  ebild  !    \\  by,  how  can  y<u  b«i  so  pro- 

••  Mh  !  inv  ib-ar  llinry*  it  grieves  me  ii»  \\.*-  V'tking^   W  bv.  shere|H'ate<l  hrr  !n«itatii«ii'««!y 

I  b^ul.  t'l   think    how  V' u   are   i*»Hng  <iii   witli  Vi->tird  iv  ;  ami  I  amnunMf  shedoi*«n«it  a|pjD. 

I  Mrs.  F«  Iti.n  "*                                                          ,  it  w  ill  l»e  all  yiur  faultr 
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**  Believe  me,  she  never  meant  you  should 

be  her  ijuesu     I  have  reason  to  think  Mrs. 

(Vlton  is  not  the  amiable  woman  she  seems 
'  to  be,  and  that  under  that  apparent  lyndness 

aiKl  frood-nature  she  conceals  a  cold  heart  and 
:  a  bad  temper.** 

'•  Indeed  !  Well,  and  now  I  recollect,  when 
!  Tou  wen*  not  present  to-day  she  called  me '  ridi- 
'  eulous !  absurd  !*  and  1o«>ked  as  if  she  could 
,  hare  eaten  me,  just  like  my  brother  !** 

**  Very  likely ;  and  now  you  will  see  thpt 
'  the  attentions  she  paid  to  you  and  me  she  will 
I  transfer  to  Mr.  W  anford  and  his  sister,  and 

Deflect  us.** 
j     **  No,  ehild,  no ;  I  can*t  think  she  is  so 

•  bad  M  that,  neither.*' 

I     **  Well,  we  shall  see.     However,  I  thank 

I  her;  for  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  many  pleas- 

,  ant  hours,  and  for  making  me  forget  awhile 

the  secret  care  that  oppresses  me ;  for  surely, 

my  dear  mother,  vou  cannot  have  forgotten 

that  1  undertook  this  journey  not  only  tooblifre 

!  yoQ,  but  also  to  dissipate  the  uneasiness  I  felt 

•  at  beia^  for<^  to  relinquish  the  beloved  so- 
]  ciety  at  the  White  Cottage,  and  even  that  of 
\  Mr.  EgerUHiy  in  compliance  with  my  uncle*s 

I  will  r 

**  Dear  me !  Why,  what  a  fool  I  have  been ! 

Well,  to  be  sure  I  see  it  all  now  ;  and  so  you 

have  not  forgotten  Miss—** 
I     **Hash!  hash!   dear  mother!  and  let  me 
'  try  to  rest.     So,  good  night,  good  night !  and 
i  do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  your  son  to  be 
!  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Felton.** 

•  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn  reluctantly  departed,  and 
I  St.  Aubyn  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep:  for 
I  so  aica  was  his  sense  of  honour,  that  he  was 

rriiensive  lest  his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Felton 
Id  have  gone  beyond    what  admiration 
I  aloae  warranted,  and  he  began  to  consider  how  ' 
be  ought  to  behave  to  her  in  future. 

**  As  1  have  hitherto  done,  to  be  sure,**  said 

^  Avbyo  mentally,  afler  long  deliberation. 

>**  If  I  change  my  manner  now,  it  would  prove 

tel  I  an  self-condemned,  and  that  I  think  my 

Whavioar  hitherto  has  been  improper,  while 

'.sf  aaght  dishonourable  my  heart  acquits  me ; 

hat  for  fliy  mother,  who  know9  Emma  Castle- 

|bmib,  to  think  that  a  Mrs.  Felton  could  drive 

'  Wr  from  ny  thoughts !  Emma,  dear  Emma  !^* 

tai  thiakiiigon  her  he  fell  asleep. 

'    IW  next  day  he  accosted  Mrs.  Felton  with 

'  lbs  taaie  attentive  manner  as  usual ;  and  as  he 

desire  to  captivate  W'anford, 


knew  her  to  be  a  most  determined 
roqaeoe,  he  anticipated  some  diversion  from 
ckacrriag  her  plan  of  operations,  in  the  same 
mtamn  aa  a  person  who  has  already  witnessed 
a  diaplay  and  an  eiplanation  of  optical  delu- 
asosa,  U  amaaed  at  observing  their  power  to 
4w«iire  thoae  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  ffaeir  nature. 

Darinit  the  walka  on  the  banks  and  rocks 
•amvadiof  the  Iskes,  Mrs.  Felton,  just  be- 
kn  they  retomed  to  Penrith,  contrived  to  be- 
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gin  a  long  enumeration  to  Wanford,  whose 
arm  she  had  as  it  were  seized,  of  the  very  fine 
things  a  friend  of  hers  had  said  of  him ;  but 
just  as  the  carriages  were  announced,  she  had 
come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  eu- 
logy, which  was  she  declared  too  flattering 
for  her'^to  indulge  his  vanity  with.  The  bait 
took ;  Wanford  vowed  she  should  not  leave 
him  till  she  had  told  him  all,  as  she  had  ex- 
cited his  curiosity  to  an  intolerable  decree. 

'*  No,  no, — the  carriage  is  here, — adieu !  au 
revoir,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton. 

''  No  adieu  for  me.  You  stir  not  from  my 
side,  or  sight,  till  you  have  told  me  all,**  re- 
plied Wanford.  **  Therefore,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  take  my  place 
and  drive  Miss  Travers,  while  I  drive  this 
lady  !**  And  St  Aubyn,  knowing  that  in 
making  the  exchange  he  should  greatly  oblige 
Mrs.  Felton,  smilingly  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

During  their  ride  to  Penrith,  Mrs.  Felton, 
by  feeding  all  the  varied  sources  of  vanity 
which  were  abundant  in  Mr.  Wanford,  won 
on  him  so  far  that  he  did  not  once  regret  the 
pretty  Hebe  whom  he  had  forsaken ;  and  he 
made  himself  so  agreeable  to  the  fair  widow, 
that  it  was  not  till  St.  Aubyn,  with  a  cheek 
glowing  with  exercise,  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  a  number  of  arch  meanings,  met  her  at 
the  supper  table,  that  she  secretly  wished, 
with  a  sigrh  more  tender  than  usual,  that  he, 
and  not  Wanford,  had  been  heir  to  Lord  Er- 
dington.  During  supper,  however,  she  had 
no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  Wanford ;  she  took  no 
notice  of  her  dear  Mrs.'St.  Aubyn  ;  and  to  the 
great  amusement  of  St.  Aubyn,  having  pre- 
vailed on  Wanford  to  repeat  some  of  his  poems 
and  little  pieces,  she  had  tears  for  his  elogies, 
smiles  for  his  epigrams,  and  a  loud  laugh  for 
his  comical  songs;  in  short,  she  acted  over 
again  the  same  scene  with  which  she  had 
endeavoured  to  charm  him  the  second  evening 
that  they  met. 

During  this  time,  Mrs.  Selby*s  oh  ho*s. 
Miss  Spenlove*s  meaning  sneer.  Miss  Wan- 
ford *s  arch  smile,  and  Mr.  Selby*8  sly  winks 
at  his  wife,  were  not  unobserved  by  St.  Au- 
byn, and  added  to  his  diversion ;  but  he  had 
no  pleasure  in  observing  the  comic- pathetic  of 
his  mortified  mother*s  expression,  nor  her  evi- 
dent resentment  at  seeing  her  son  thrown  into 
the  back -ground  entirely,  and  even  his  poetry 
forgotten, — that  poetry  which  Mrs.  Felton  had 
declared  was  so  fine  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  she  relished  any  other!  At  last 
maternal  vanity  got  the  better  of  all  restraint, 
and  she  said  to  Sir.  Wanford, 

'*  My  son  can  write  poetry  too,  sir,  and  a 
very  pretty  poet  he  is,  as  that  lady  can  testify. 
Come  hither,  Henry,  and  repeat  to  that  gen- 
tleman some  of  your  beauii/ui  verses,  as  Mrs. 
Felton  called  them.'* 

"  Forjjive  me,  dear  madam,  if  I  do  not  obey 
you,**  replied  St.  Aubyn,  blushing,  and  leaving 
the  room. 
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*'  Dear  me !  see  what  it  is  to  be  modest,** 
added  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn;  *'my  son  could  no 
more  repeat  his  own  verses  than  he  could  fly ; 
though,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  so  pretty  a  poet.'* 

This  remark  excited  a  general  smile  at  the 
implied  contrast  it  contained  between  Wan- 
ford  and  St.  Aubyn  in  respect  to  modesty; 
and  he,  in  order  to  hide  his  confusion,  said, 

*'  A  pretty  poet,  madam !  your  son  a  pretty 
poet !    That  is  impossible !" 

**  Well,  did  one  ever  hear  the  like !  to  tell 
me  my  son  can't  be  a  pretty  poet  !** 

'*  I  repeat  my  words,  madam,  and  I  appeal 
to  the  whole  company  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  '  Pretty '  does  not  describe  St.  Aubyn  ! 
No— the  appellation  is  unworthy  of  him.  If 
he  be  a  poet  at  all,  he  must  be  a  handsome 
one;  his  height,  his  size,  the  size  of  his  fea- 
tures, pretty  indeed  !  Ask  the  ladies  if  they 
ever  thought  of  calling  him  the  pretty  St.  Ju' 
bvn.  No,  no — that  appellation  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  his  mother,*'  bowing  low  to  her 
as  he  spoke. 

*^  Well,  good  folks,  you  may  laugh,  and  all 
this  may  be  true,**  replied  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  a 
little  pacified  by  the  compliment  to  her  beauty ; 
**  but  Mrs.  Felton  knows  my  son  writes  finely, 
does  he  not  madam  ?  I  ask  you  the  question 
point  blank ;  for  I  suspect  that  you  do  not  like 
to  answer  me,  lest  you  make  your  new  friend 
envious  and  jealous.** 

'*  Madam  !**  replied  Mrs.  Felton  contempt- 
uously, **your  suspicions  proclaim  the  depth 
and  nature  of  your  understanding.  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  is  a  fine  writer,  a  very  fine  writer;  and 
so  is  Mr.  Wanford,  with  this  additional  claim 
to  admiration,  a  claim  which  must  set  him 
above  the  fear  of  competition  with  your  son, 
that  his  talents  have  l>een  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  public  approbation,  and  that  the  uni- 
versity where  he  was  educated,  is  proud  of 
calling  him  her  own.'* 

'*  Not  prouder,  I  *m  sure,  than  I  am  of  calline 
Henry  my  own,  madam,  for  that  matter,*'  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn;  and  Mr.  Selby  declaring  it 
was  past  midnight,  broke  up  the  party. 

The  next  day,  when  they  all  assembled  at 
breakfast,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  made  known  the 
intention  of  herself  and  son  to  take  their  leave 
and  return  to  their  respective  abodes ;  a  reso- 
lution which,  if  she  could,  Mrs.  Felton  would 
have  been  glad  to  attribute  to  the  pain  St. 
Aubyn  felt  at  seeing  her  growing  partiality  to 
Wanford ;  however,  she  flattered  herself  that 
the  rest  of  the  party  would  attribute  this  in- 
tended defection  to  a  cause  so  flattering  to  her 
vanity.  But  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  now  dis- 
liked her  as  much  as  she  had  formerly  liked, 
was  resolved  neither  she  nor  any  one  else 
should  labour  under  an  error  which  she  thought 
so  injurious  to  Henry,  and  into  which  he  had 
iiinted  to  her  it  was  just  possible  they  would 
fall.  She  therefore  told  the  company,  who  ex- 
pressed universally  great  regret  at  the  idea  of 
f>arting  withlhem,  that  it  was  quite  useless  to 
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pretend  to  alter  their  determination,  for  that 
the  reason  that  could  alone  have  induced  her ' 
son  to  leave  home  so  long  existed  no  longer ;  j 
as  the  imhappiness  which  he  travelled  to  dia- ; 
sipate  was  removed  by  the  removal  of  thei 
cause. 

Unhappiness !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sdby. 
Yes ;  my  brother  had  quarrelled  with  Mrs. 
Castlemain;  therefore' Henry  was  forbidden 
her  house,  and  could  no  longer  be  with  Mfss 
Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton,  whom  he  loves  better 
than  the  whole  world,  myself  excepted." 
(Here  Mrs.  Felton  changed  colour,  in  spite  of 
her  self-command.)  **  To-day,  however,  my 
son  has  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  tell- 
ing him  they  are  all  reconciled,  and  Henry  is 
so  impatient  to  see  his  dear  friends  again,  that 
to  make  him  easy,  I  promised  to  set  off  di- 
rectly ;  besides,  as  my  brother  is  returned,  I 
think  it  right  to  go  home,  lest  he  should  be 
angry  at  my  staying  away  so  long." 

This  story  was  not  only  true,  but  had  such 
an  air  of  truth  also,  that  Mrs.  Felton  was  forced 
to  believe  in  it  implicitly,  and  felt  that  the  rest 
of  the  company  would  believe  it  also, — there- 
fore all  idea  ofSu  Aubyn's  ever  having  had  a 
serious  thought  of  her,  must  vanish  from  every 
mind ;  and  had  any  doubts  remained,  the  coun- 
tenance of  St.  Aubyn,  who  now  entered,  would 
have  been  suflicient  to  banish  them.  His 
heightened  colour,  and  the  joy  that  sparkled  in 
his  eyes,  spoke  such  internal  happiness,  that 
his  former  gaiety  appeared  languid  to  his 
present  animation ;  and  there  was  not  a  woman 
in  the  room  that  did  not  feel  inclined  to  envy 
^^Miss  Emma,"  if  not  Mr.  Egerton.  I 

'«Hudh!    mum!"  said    Mrs.  St  Aubyn* | 
'*  pray  don't  tell  my  son  why  he  is  so  happy, 
and  so  impatient  to  be  gone." 

**  So,  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  Henry  1" 
cried  Mrs.  Selby,  affectionately. 

'*  Ay,  cruel  boy  !"  said  Mr.  Selby,  **  and  you 
seem  as  if  you  were  glad  to  leave  us  too." 

St.  Aubyn  blushed, and,  suspecting  that  his! 
mother  had  been  communicative,  told  him  that! 
he  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  leave  so  many  kind  | 
friends  and  companions,  but  glad,  very  glad  to  I 
return  to  others  from  whom  he  had  long  been 
separated. 

** That's  enough;  we  cannot  expect  more. 
And  pray,  Henry,"  asked  Mrs.  Selbj,  inter- 
rupting her  husband,  **  how  old  is  Miss  Cas^ 
tlcmain  now  1" 

**  I  believe  she  is,  that  is  to  say,  I  think, 
yes,  she*  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
now." 

«'  So  old  !  I  bad  no  idea  of  it*^ 

"  And  she  is  so  tall  and  formed  for  her  a^** 
observed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  **that  she  might 
pass  for  eighteen  or  twenty ;  then  she  is  the 
most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  was  seen  ;— 
no  art;  all  pure  nature  there;  and  then  so 
learned  and  so  sensible,  and  yet  she  nevw 
gives  herself  airs,  and  sneers  at  other  people 
who  may  not  know  so  much  as  herself ! 
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^  Quite  a  prodigy  !**  said  Mrs.  Felton,  with 

;  a  laoffh  in  which  thpre  was  no  mirth. 

i     **  My  dear  friend/*  said  Mrs.  Selby,  ^  Miss 

Caatlemain*!  merits  have  made  you  quite  elo- 

<|aeDt ;  but  what  says  I/Airy  ?  does  he  confirm 

your  account  V* 

^Oh,  yes!  my  mother  has  scarcely  done 
I  her  justice ;  the  greatest  charm  of  her  charac- 

'  icr  is  ingenuousness,  and,  and ** 

I  **  Do  not  distress  yourself,**  said  Mrs.  Selby 
,  kindly*  ^  yon  are  not  on  your  oath,  and  you 
have  Slid  enough  and  looked  enough  to  con- 
Tinoe  everyho(^  that  Miss  Castlemain  is  the 
most  charming  of  girls,  and  you  the  most  tm- 
puHiai  of  Judges.     I  hate  her  for  being  one  of 


the  magnets  to  draw  you  hence ;  and  so  1  dare 
'tayd  "  ' 

as  ingenuous  as  Miss  Castlemai 


tay  do  tome  others  in  the 


company,  if  thev 

!^ast]emain  and  I.  * 

**  Bat    is    she  Terv  intelligent,  Henry  !** 

asked  Mr.  Selby.    **  I  met  her  a  year  ago  in 

a  large  party  at  your  unc1e*s;  and  though  I 

thought  her  fiice  and  form  perfection  itself,  1 

did  not  bear  her  sa^  anything  extraordinary.*' 

**  No,  my  dear  sir ;  no,  I  trust  not.^Emma 

<— >Miss  Castlemain,  I  mean,  has  all  the  mo- 

'  dcety  becoming  her  sex  and  age.    She  is,  as 

I  Mr.  Egerton  once  said  of  her,  Hkc  the  six-hour 

iprtmroee,  tbat  closes  its  flowers  in  a  bright 

I  and  dassltng  day,  and  only  displays  its  beau- 

jtiee  in  shade.    At  home  she  talks;  uttering 

'  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  obserrations 

tfut  would  do  honour  to  a  woman.** 

I     Here   Henry  paused  and  deeply  blushed, 

.  shocked  and  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  had 

nsiiea  enough  to  say  so  much ;  then  saying 

■  be  most  go  and  see  afler  his  chaise,  Mhich 

I WM  gone  to  baTe  one  of  the  wheels  mended, 

!  be  IcA  the  room. 

Bclore  the  company  could  make  any  remark 

on  what  he  had  said  of  Miss  Castlemain, 

Miae  Spenlofe,  who  bad  been  absent  a  few 

I  Binutes,  returned,  and  told  Mrs.  Felton  that 

i  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  entered  into 

eonversation  knew  her,  and  spoke  in  raptures 

of  her  henaty,  and  would  like  to  renew  his 

i  aBqnnintanee  with  her. 

**Oh!  pray,  show  the  gentleman  in,**  cried 

Mr.  Selby ;    and   Miss  Spenlove,  who  was 

to  have  him  introduced,  desired  him  to 

before  Mrs.  Felton  could  ask  a  single 

.-»!  have  before  said  that  Mrs.  Felton, 

a  native  of  a  sea-port  town,  had  not  I 

bom  to  the  rank  of  life  in  which  she 

van,  thoagh  education  had  fitted  her  to 

!  tkimt  in  it.     Still,  her  family  was  respectable, 

and  eeme  of  her  connexions  opulent,  thouj^h 

I  not  calculated  for  companions  to  the  hunourabU 

'  Mn.  Felton ;  and  one  of  these  very  relations, 

imrodoeed  by  Miss  Spenlove,  now  entered  the 

I  mom.      He  was   a   thick-set^  short-necked, 

I  mlgv-looking  man,  very  rich,  very  purse- 

i  piimd,  and  the  wit  of  his  own  family,  a  ramily 

•  Am  be  ihonght  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 

■in  the  world* — <md  had  consequently  a  tho- 

mngh  contempt  for  every  one  not  belonging  to  I 


it;  therefore,  though  he  admitted  Mrs.  Felton, 
because  she  had  once  been  a  Stokes,  might  be 
both  clever  and  handsome,  yet,  when  he  heard 
of  her  marrying  a  lord's  son,  he  observed, '  A 
fool !  she  had  letter  have  married  me,  or  cou- 
sin Simon,  than  a  pert  sprig  of  quality.**  And 
as  Mrs.  Felton  was  conscious  that  quality  aiKi 
the  Stokes  family  would  not  agree  well  togre- 
ther,  she  had  not  seen  any  of  her  cousin 
Stokeses  since  her  marriage.  Judge  then  of 
her  consternation,  when,  while  in  such  com- 
pany, she  saw  the  doof  open,  and  cousin 
Peter  Stokes  enter  the  apartment ! 

'*  How  do  you  do,  cousin,  how  do  you  do  V 
cried  Peter  Stokes,  advancing  to  the  petrified 
Mrs.  Felton ; ''  I  dare  say  you  did  not  expect  to 
see  me  ;**  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  salute 
her;  but  she  drew  back  with  a  sort  of  honor, 
and  offering  him  her  hand,  coldly  said,  *'  Bless 
me,  is  it  you  1  how  are  you,  sir  !** 

'^  Ha !  what,  I  suppose  it  be  n*t  the  fashion 
to  kiss !  But  I  think  the  children  of  two  own 
brothers,  as  you  and  I  are,  should  not  meet 
like  strangers.**  Then,  looking  round,  he 
said,  '*  Your  servant,  gentleman;  how  do  you 
do,  ladies  r*  and  leading  Mrs.  Felton  to  a 
chair,  took  a  seat  beside  her.  *'  Well,  cousin 
Lucy,"  he  cried,  '*you  look  monstrous  ^lum. 
Ha !  there  is  a  pretty  girl  !**  in  a  half  whisper, 
looking  at  Mi^s  Travers.  '*  Ay,  Lucy,  I  re- 
member you  just  such  another ;  but  beauty's 
a  bloasom — the  fairest  rose  at  last  is  withered. 
However,  I  must  say  you  wear  well — thoush 
airs  not  gold  that  glitters,**  grinning  mali- 
ciously ;  '*  and  as  you  are  now  set  up  for  a 
fine  lady,**  rubbing  his  cheek,  **  you  may  have 
more  there  than  wnat*s  your  own.** 

Never  was  woman  more  distressed  than 
Mrs.  Felton;  to  affront  so  near  a  relation 
was  impossible,  especially  a  man  who  was 
coarse  and  brutal  enough  to  say  the  most  of- 
fensive things  if  offended ;  yet  she  scarcely 
knew  how  to  forbear  resenting  his  vulgar  rude- 
ness. 

**  Well,  cousin,  though  vou  are  grown  so 
sad  and  so  silent,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Ah ! 
poor  thing!  when  you  were  only  Lucy  Stokes 
you  used  to  be  as  merry  as  a  grig ;  but  honours 
chans[e  manners !" 

**True,"  said  Wanford,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Selby,  to  whom  this  scene  was  highly  grati- 
fying :— 


*  ^—  new-made  honour  doih  forget  men's 
namcp ; 
And  if  his  name  be  Dick,  Til  call  him  Peter.'  " 

**  What's  that  you  are  saying,  sir,  about  Pe- 
r  1"  cried  Stokes  to  the  astonished 


I 

I 


ter  ?"  cned  Stokes  to  ttie  astonished  Wanford ; 
**  Peter's  a  good  name ;  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  it ;  my  name's  Peter,  sir."  ,' 

**  Sir,  1  have  a  great  respect  for  the  name 
too ;  and  I  shall  have  the  more  since  I  hear  it 

is  the  Christian  denomination  of Whom, 

sir — pray,  whom  have  I  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing V 


»♦» 


18  TEMPER.  I 

•*  Why,  as  lo  the  kimour^  Kir,  thai**  nrtthcr  ,  ^*  A y,  coa !  m  hat  am  1  f  Two-anrf-lhirf y 
:  bpra  nor  tln'ra ;  thouf(h  Pelf?  Siokei,  air,  ia  a  .  next  hirth^ay,  and  ao  are  yon  I** 
I  name  on  ^Ckunt^c  a«  well  known  and  aa  ho-  **Sir,'*  replied  Mr*.  Felton  almoat  mdy  to 
nourahlr  nerhapa  na  any  in  the  land.  My  .  cry  with  Yeiatiom  **y«Hi  muat  not  be  eottir»- 
'  porkrta,  air,  have  no  gold  outside,  but  plenty  dieted,  1  know  ;  Uierefore  1  shall  Dot  diapale 
'  leiMin  /**  i  thi>  point  w  ith  Tou.**  > 

**  Not  more,  I  dare  nay,  than  this  gentleman       **  Dear  nie  !*    whiapered  Mrs.  St.  Aiibyn  to; 
has/'  aaid  Mrs.  Keltnn.  ,  Mrs.  Selbr«  eongnitulating  herself  that  Iho 

••No!  who  iH  hrV*  (whiipeiinp.)  register  of  her  parish  was  out  of  bis  r«arb,t' 

,      •*  Mr.  Wanfird,  Lord  Krdin^tijirs  heir.**       **did  jrou  ever  hear  such  a  rude,  Tuljpir  brwle1**i 
**  lltir  !  a  fi^  fur  lirirHhip  !    *  A  bird  in  the       **  No  whispering  there,  that  an*t  OMUiiwf** 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  hu<ih.*     Hut  hark    l*m   sure,   Mrs.         What  did   yoo  ny  tfeia 
ye !   as  you  are  so  fond   of  lords  and  thrir    lady*s  name  was  ?** 

heirs,  rU  intfuiri',  if  you  ple:ise,  into  the  truth       **St.  Auhyn^Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.**  | 

of  such  rr)N>rtA  of  rirhes,  and  let  you  know        **Mrs.  Nu  Aubyn!     What,  the  widow  «# 
the  result,  that  you  niiiy  not  be  swindled.**    St.  Aubyn,  once  member  for  C*ockemMMitlif**  ■ 
This  was  said  in  a  whispt*r,  but  so  loud  a  one       **The   very   same,    air,   the  very    aMSt,** 
I  that  Wanford  and  the  rent  of  the  party  weie   eaj^rrly  reidied  that  lady. 
I  furred  to  turn  to  the  wiwluw    tu  hide  their       **  Well,  *  aaid  the  incurnKible  Peter  Niokoa,' 


I  laughter.  aAer  lookini;  long  and  earnrstly  in  her 

!      •*  Well,   gooii   fiitks,   you   are  Tery  merry  •'to  see   how  thiuf^  rome  ab«Hit!     Why,  1 

j  there,**  said  rouAin  Pt-ti-r;  "as  t/»  your  namrs,  diire  say  then  you  are  llenny  llargravo  that 

I  I  have  only  heard  the  name  of  ow.  of  you  ;  was  f ** 

and   my   own   1   w.is   forrtMl  to  tell   m>srlf,  ••To  be  sure  I  am:  but  what  then,  sir T**     ' 

thanks  u>  my  cousin  here,  who  did  not  cho«»s«  •*  What  thrn?     Why,  only  that   five  mtd 

to  introduce  us,— but  may  be  that's  the  fa-  thirty  years  ago  my  uncle,  Dick  6tokca,waaaoi 

shion  ;  or  pt-rhap*  she  thinks  Peter  Stokes  is  in  love  with  you  !*'                                            { 

not  smart  enough,  nor  grand  fnough  for  her  to  **  Dear  mt- !     1  am  aure,  air,  I  never  knaw ' 

own  him,  now  she  has  gut  hntwuraltU  befua*  auch  a  person  as  Dick  Stokes  in  my  lUe*  mtd 

her  name.**  ^  you  must  mean  some  nn««  else.** 

•*  Indeed,  sir,  you  wrong  me.**                       I  ••  No  such  thing,  1  ii'll  yini ;  I  know  what  1 1 

^•Sir,    indeed!     No    aining    me,    if   you  |  aay ;  and  his  father,  my  grand  failier,  would  not 

,  pleaae.**                                                              .  let  him  marry  you  becauae  you  bad  not  ibo 

**  Well  then,  cousin,  allow  me  to  preaent  cash.** 

yon  to—**                                                       I  •*  It  ia  all  a  misuke,  sir,  1  tell  yon,*'  erM 

I      •*  I'rfaeni  me!     There*a  an  affected  word!  Mrt.  St.  Aubyn.  proT  ok  ed  at  being  made  so  old. 

Why  ean*t  you  say  {ntr^tiwr?^*  \      **  No,  no,  madam,  it  is  not;  and  wbera'a 

**  Wt  It  ihi'ii.  If  t  me  intrtHfurr  yi<u  to  Mr<«.  the    wondrr   that  «i>iiif  thirtv   yeana  ago  yoa 

Selhy  —  Mr.  S#lKv  —  Mrn.  St.  Au^yn—  Miss  wrri'  yitnngnnd  iM-auiifiil  •    1  «a\,iiwe«-theart,** 

'  Wanfoni — Mi*H  .^^pi-nlnvi- — Mins  YVaivrt."  to  Mui  Travt* rn,  ••dmi't  Im«  vam  of  your  youili 

*•  Ay.  tliai*s  Hi)in«-tliirig  Ukv  ;  I  winh  I  wa«  and  your  brauty  ;  fur  as  the  man  says  in  liw 

your  rtiii^in,  yi>i)nt.'  lady,  ami  I  would  not  In<  play,                                                                       > 

put  off  With  a  hhakf  of  thi>  hand,  u^  I  was  ..».    .i              •                                         i       .. 

'   •,.    ^        .     I           1             . ,,«                    111  T«»  till*  riuiipli  \iiin  %iii)  iini«t  i-tinie  st  ts»: 

with  cousin  Lury  hf  ri*.   All  «  pun*  and  wholt^  ' 

some  on  thit  rnund  rlof-k,  you  pretty  sinilrr;  **  \nd    a   Tt-ry    irmHl   mniplfXinn    It   t«   to 

but  coiiit>,  tip  u<i  vnur  dandy,  will  y<^u  n<»t  ?**  roiiM'  to.  nir,**  >i.iid  W  ant'«>rd ;  **  *  *i  is  beauty. 

And   pmir   Mi«s  Travers,  half-alar inrd«  com-  truly  hh-ni,*  a<i  I   sei>   yi>u   are  fond  of  quota* 

plieil.  ti  in«i.  *  wh'HM*  rt-d  and  Mhiii — *    Hut  lo  sprak 

**ladiiiirr  your  ta«tr,  •ir,**  ohsTrvi-d  Wan-  inou*  v*  tlif  purpoM*,  «ir ;  i!ivi«  nir  leave  to 
ford  :**  lull  allow  iiir  U>a«k,iii  then  a  .l/ri.  IV-  hliii.  that  it'  a  .Mm.  Pt  tt  r  .^inkrt  be  not  al- 
ter St4»kr!« '**  it-adv  t'tt*il  upon,  tlim  yoimir  laily  whom  yewi 

**  No,  iiir  ;   hut   |Mrlr.ips  thrn*  may  be,  on«*  adinirt*,  llflN>  1  rait  ht*r.  wouM  |m  rhapa  br— ** 

day  or  other;  thiTi' '«  im  hurry."  ♦*  Mr.  \\  ;iiift»f^l,'*  »>.ii'l   Mr*.  Si-lKy  angrily. 

**  No,  sir,  n<i,  you  are  i{uitr  a  young  man  '*  vou  iIi«iiri-«4   Mi«^  Travri<i.  and   I  must  dr» 

yet.*'  •.If**  \iiii  ii*  ili'^mt."     Whih    .Mr«.  Kfltuiu  at> 

••Why,  yr«;  hut  n«>t  sn  ymjng  as  I  was.  I*  ngth  n-ri.virini;  hrr  vriiitmn  a  little,  aaked 

n>»r  III)  •'•■ii«iti,  li«rt ,  ni-ith«-r,  axti  iht*  anii  I  hnn  how  lii«  l4:iiiU  liid.                                         i 

ar»'  inu'-h  i»f  a  niurliiit«»4  with  ri*'»pi"rt  lo  aijf.'*  ••  My  fuiiily  V*  Im'  r»  pliril :  •'  «hy  not  say 

*•  Y<i>  ami  Mrs.  Tt  il<»n,  Mr!    ]iii|Mitk»iblr  !**  "ur  t.iiiiilv.  a«  \  *ur  ami    iii\    family   sre  the 

cri«*«|  Wiinfiird.  p»mr  *     AihI  it   viMir  hii^Saiid  h.itl   ni>i  brrn 

**  What,  ••ir.  i!-i  \i>'i  lUmtit  my  word  *   I  U'tl  hi»iioursMi*  bv   nalurf.  n*^  wi<ll  as   bv   nam»« 

fnti.   «  ^rii   I  i/i',   r«tii«in  l.urv  mav  brtfin  to  and  diiiH- sn  |}SfHUi»iiit  Iv  \t\  %oii,  i«  to  Irav* 

quaki*  in  hrr  «hor4.**  you  a  gom)  *J(NN1;.  yvr  annum.  y<Hi  woulil  have 

**  l(-it!\.  Mr.  Sii»Lf-4,  irally.**  faltered  out  Int-n  glad  niough  to  have  com«  to  siy  isaitlv 
Mra.  IVIton,  **you  luu^t  br        **                      •  (or  aupport.** 


f 
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^  AVrrr,  8tr,  never,**  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  fire  .  my  cousin  here  might  have  had  the  kindneM 
flMhiof  fromJier  eyes,  **  never ;  I  would  have   to  invite  me. 


I 


bftrfed  my  bread  soonerJ 

^  Well  said,  spirit,  but  1  don*t  believe  you ; 

however,  I  am  (gflad  to  find  you  so  well  to  do 

in  the  world,  with  your  fine  landaulet  which  1 

saw  in  the  yard ;  however,  as  ]  know  nothin^r 

,  aboat  coBt»K>f-arms,  I  should  not  have  known 


**  Impossible !  I  could  not  take  the  liberty,** 
replied  Mrs.  Fulton.  **  I  consider  myseu  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S(.'lby*s  guest,  and  cannot  ask 
any  one  to  join  our  party.** 

"Except,**  retorted  Mrs.  Selby  laughing, 
that  one  be  a  gentleman  of  certain  agreeable 


to  wbom  it  belonged  but  for  that  chatty  lady   qualities  and  rank  in  life  ;**   for  it  was  Mrs. 


;  yonil«r«  Mist  or  Mrs.  Spenlove ;  but  she  began 
■  talking  to  m^,  and  she  told  me  that  it  belonged 
I  to  Mrs.  Felton  (the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton,) 
i  with  whom,  she  contrived  to  tell  me,  she  was 
Itviof  9  and  on  the  present  tour.    Oh,  thinks  1 


Felton  who  invited  Wanford. 

**  Well,  madam,  whether  so  be  my  qualities 
and  rank  in  life,**  cried  Stokes,  **  be  sffreeable 
or  not,  is  neither  here  nor  there — I  am  ner  own 


I 


,         -,^.^.-..  irL-       L.  ^^^  ^^^  blood  —  but  not  that  1  should  have 

'  to  myeelf,  if  so  be  she  IS  so  proud  of  being  the  ^accepted   her  offers,  had  they  been  ever  so 
,/nend  of  this  bit  of  quality,  what  will  she   pressing.    None  of  your  eoiiur  on  your  lakes 


for  me.** 

"Excuse    me,    sir,**    said   Wanford,   *'I 
thought  you  came  on    purpose  to  see    the 


think  I  ooght  to  be  when  she  hears  I  am  her 
relation  V* 

••So  then  it  is  to  Miss  Sptnlort,  is  it,**  said 
Mrs.  Felton  with  a  roost  roalicious  expression, '  i^eg/* 
-  that  1  am  indebted  for  Uiishanpiness  !'*         j     u\Vell,  and  so  I  did;  but  going  on  the 

-Yes;   she  knew   how  fond  you  were  of<  |-,ke8  and  $eeine  them  are  two  very  different 
.  yoar  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  so  she  sai(i  she 


r 


-Miss  Spenlove,  yon  may  depend  on  it  1 


■hall  not  forget  the  obligation.*' 

Jnsi  then  8t  Aubyn  entered,  and  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton introdoced  him. 

•*  What !  is  this  your  son,  madam  1**  cried 


things,  I  take  iu** 

••  Certainly,  sir,**  replied  Wanford ;  "  then 
1  conclude  you  are  afraid  on  the  water.** 

"  I  afraid  on  the  water !  that  *s  a  good  one 
— I  that  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  balf-a-score 
times !  I  that  have  been  for  logwood  to  the 


SttihM,  rising  and  bowing  low  to  Su  Aubyn.  ^J  ^f  Honduras,  I  afraid  of  the  water!     No, ; 

.    m\'mm  •■»  it  u  *«  Indeed — but  after  beins  tossed  about  on  waves ' 

I    "  Then,  mndam,  you  have  deserved  well  of  *»  ^*g!>  ^s  a  house,  this  going  along  on  smooth 

T«v  country.     Why,  he  looks  like  a  prince !  ^^^i."  Po?'  msipid  work.  * 

the  finest  young  fellow  I  ever  set  my  eyes  '*  True,  sir,  who  afVer  having  ndden  an  ele- 

' oar*  in  n  Mr  whisper  to  hi*  cousin ;  "  one  Phan^  wo"ld  cross  a  donkev !  * 

VMM  have  thought 7he  had  him  by  my  un-  .\\^^^\^^  i^n^hns  in  fresh  water  is  poor 

ds;  oot  of  my  own  family,  I  never  saw  such  ™V* .f"^  ^'f^'  ?"»•          „       ,.   ....    ^^ 

iin***  "  Certainly,  sir,  to  one,'*  replied  Wanford, 

8c  Aubyn  now  said  his  chaise  was  at  the  "  *j!«^  pleasures,  like  yours,  are  all  of  the 

•r;  and  having  gracefully  taken  an  appro-  jublime  kind ;  you  1  conclude  never  bob  but 

m»  lemve  of  each  of  the  company,  and  re-  ^^^  ^•»'»^«"-  „?*»y  *  "^  how  many  you  have 


.«.w«  w.  w-^.-  ^. ~  company, .> 

.._  from  Mrs.  Felton  her  card  of  address  ever  caught !** 

-  town«  be  handed  his  mother  down  stairs ;  .^^kes,  having  shrewdness  enough  to  per- 

towboni.whenshe  bade  her  adieu,  her  fiiith-  ceiyeUiat  Wanford   was  laughing  at  him, 

had  said,  ••  Should  you  ever  hap-  r^Pj>«J,  half   m  joke  and   half   in  eames^ 

to  town,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  1  hope  "Caught  whales!     No,  sir,  no,— I  never 

yen  will  not  fbrgeC  to  give  roe  a  «i//.**  «?"g4  Aiything  of  the  sort ;  but  I  *ll  tell  you. 

-So  nineh  for  your  visit  to  London,  my  »•'•  ^^at  you  *11  soon  find  you  have  caught  to 

dw  nMtber.*'  said  St  Aubyn  as  they  drove  y^^/J:^^          .       ..     u       i         u  ,« 

•  on.  -  Bnl  come,  be  cheerful,  we  are  hastening  "  ?,lt~  >"«•  •'^  ^*"?^^  *»«^«  ^  ?°^^lL.     „ 

,iomI  friends;  to  fond,  affectionate,  faithful  ^  "^\!»y;  ?"  "»«  ?«"  ^*l^  caught  a  Tbr/or,** 

;  to  beings  who  mean  all  that  they  say,  ^^  replied  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  turned 

whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  respected  ^^e  laugh  against  W  anford,  and  made  Stokes 

■ai  beloved  **  ^^^  ^**"          *  ^^^  ^^^ 

^     -My  ter  child,**  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  The  carriages  were  now  announced,  Stokea 

Uy,  •«to  be  sure  you  forget  we  are  going  persisting  in  not  accompanying  them,  even 

to  my  brother.**  though,  be  said,  nodding  and  winking  at  Miss 

An  maa  tm  they  were  gone,  the  carriages  Travers,  they  had  with  them  a  nice  decoy 

I  round;  and  Mrs.  Selby,  not  out  duck. 

</  kiadnees  to  Mr.  Stokes,  but  malice  to  Mrs.  Mre.  Felton  coldly  gave  him  her  card  of  ad- 

anked  the  former  if  be  would  not  do  dress  in  London,  and  said  she  should  be  glad 

«r  of  joining  their  party,  and  to  see  him ;  that  she  breakfasted  at  ten  or 

_  them  to  and  on  Ulswater  lake,  eleven  commonly,  and  dined  at  seven. 

I  wan' thinking,  madam,**  said  he,  "  that  "Thank  je,  thank  ye.**  said  he;  "and  when 

[mmmUa^  it  in  no  many  yem  sinee  we  met.  you  come  into  our  parts,  cousin,  I  hope  yon 
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J  will  come  himI  ■moke  a  pipe  aiul  drink  a  bottle  'l*h«  next   mornin|[,  an  the  lake  had  bfmi 

I  of  wine  Willi  mi'.**  HiiAirienilj  cxiilon-d,  the  party  rvauWrd  to  r^ 

**  A  Tery  e^tnanrdinar)'  propoaal  to  a  lady,  t*irii  tii  Mr.  S«lhy*a  houM.-,  vi lieie  afui  Mayia^ 

•ir!**Naid  WanlVird.  two  daya.  Mr.  and  MiiN  Wanfoid  rontjnurd 

^Not  more  »ii  than  her  invitin?  me  to  a  their  journry  to  Scotlaiwl  9  whither,  bad  ate 

hreakfiiHt  at  ten.  and  a  dinni'r  at  iieven;  for  I  been  invitAil,  Mra.  Kelion  would  liaYe  accom- 

aiii  just  aa  At  ior  one  an  *\u  for  thi*  othrr.  panied  them.     Hut  Wanford,  now  he  had  lost 

**  No.  no, my  honoiir-.ihlr  coutin.  ><>ur  hahilH  hii*  rival  St.  Auhyn,  from  whom  hrwaa  pfMid 

■  and  Uiiiie  don*!  feiiit,---<ii>  we  ikhall  not  runir  to-  lo  havr  uained  the  f<iir  nidow,  waa  tirrJ  uf  a 

'  gethfr  ofti'n,  —  and  luckily  the  wirld  it  wide  runiiiifHt  which  he  ha«l   luode  with  an  httU 

j  eni«u<(h  foi  un  both.     Hut if,  lit  u<i  !•«•«■  \i>u  irniible;  and  a»  he  clemily  |M*rreiv«t  Mra.  FrI* 

otf.**   So  •layini!,  be  b.iiiditl  Mra.  Fi  li'ni  duu  11  ton  w<  uld  accept  hiA  hand  if  he  oflrred  it.  bia 

alairs  ;  when  findinu  nbe  wan  to  |*ii  with  \\  uii-  vanity  waaHuiricicntly  tfrdlili«d,aiid  hr  th«'Ught 

ford  in  liH  r.irriuue,  **wbat,  14  i^ht  iit*ui\i  with  bin  bt»n»ur  ntiuirt-d  tliut  be  abould  leavr  lit* 

you  ?**  kail!  be  t'»  Wanford.     **l  tboui:bi  ymi  liidy  betore  i^he  had  bi»t  her  alfertiona  lN«Ofj«i 

would  hav«'  prtfi*rri-il  that  prrlty  yiniiii;  ibinj;.  ibr  powir  of  rtrall.     Ari-nrdiiij^ly  hf  aiiu  hia 

Uut  evrry  1  uf  t**  bn  tanif,  a^  tbi-  i>li|  t;i  iitU*-  rii^t*  r  pitr>»iie«l  thi-ir  original  plan,  and  »rt  otf; 

woman  fHiid  wbrn  f«hf  kiHnfil  lii-r  ciiw.**  wbilf   tbr   niortihed    iind   diiiap|Miintcd    Mra. 

**  Skiy,  Mr,  iiiir  iiioiiif  ni*^  ciiiifiifiifi/*  riK-f)  Kt-ltnn  retiiriitd  tu  Lundon  nutHi  a  fir  r,  out  of 

Wanforil.     **  ILivr  yuu  an)  smtiud  for  what  humour  with  beraelf,  Mua  Nprnlovr,  and  all 

you  have  ju<»t  f>aid  *     U  tbrrr  any  bintoriral  thf  world. 

evidence  for  ^uppuHini;  tliat  tb<-  M-ii«ib|f  ptTNon  Hut  wbilr  St.  Aiibyn  ami  hi*  inoilirr  afr  00 

whofM*  H.iyin>>  you  bavi*  \npki  ijuoit-d,  wan  an  their  road  boini*,  I  will  relali*  hi>w  ibu  happy 

old  Keiitltwonian,  and  niit  an  old  woinaii  only,  rfcnnr illation  with   Mr.  llargnive  iiMk   plate, 

a*  libe  It  uMually  cilU-d  ***  **  I  am  coiii«  ,**  Haid  Mr.  K^erUm,  one  uiorninf 

**  Whom  do  you  mran?**  abruptly  fiiti-rini;  the  riMiin  where  Mmnia  ami 

**  1  mean  tlie  co\»-cariHM-r,  air,  whom  yon  .Mr%.  <*,i!«tlt-ui:iiii  wi-re  Hitting,  "1  am  rnuir  to 

honoun**!  by  •»p«'akin<r  af\er ;  ptrhapt  ninori);*it  (•<!  y<Mi  tlut  Mr.  ILirirravr  it  djn)(rriiu»!y  ill 

vour  own  family  arcbiri'!*  yuu  may  pi-tM-^t  with  tb**  ifnut  in  bit  M>miarb.** 

her  peflijrrev?**  **1)  diar!    if  be    should   dir  !**  etclaimeid 

**\VbT,  no,  mr,**  returned    Sioket,  with  a  Kiiiin.i,  w  lib  ii.itbinc  liki-  alarm  in  her  roun- 

malieiouN  laugh  ;  **  I  havt*  nut  iitiirli  to  do  w  itb  teii:iiH*(*.  ^  lli-rf  ^bi'  Hi«*p|H-d,  cbi*cki'd   by  a 

pedlijrifn ;  but  if  the  mrr  111  tbit  c^nv  ba<l  n  liNik  of  iii*iplfM*iurf  fioiii  Mra.  i^atilnnain,  ah«! 

I  pei)i|{ri'f',  I    nbiMiid    not   In*   mirpriM-d  to   fmit  oiti' of  had  •i:rpri4i>  fium  Mr.  K|{«  rton. 

I  y"ur  naini*  111  it  a«  om*  of  hi-r  dt-»rf'iid.ii)it,  bv  **  1  doubt,  Kiiiina,  you  do  not  alwait  tbick 

I  th**  name  of  a  rn/f.**   'l*h«'n  hf  l.upjbfd  ^kn  b.nil  In-forr  \"U  •peak,**  K.iid  Mrt.  t 'aitlriiiain. 

at  wtiit  h<-  f.iiicn'il  wil.  ib.tl  \\  aiif 'rd.  ii\.\*\   !«•  **  Al   b  :ih|,**   |t|>!itd    Kiniui   with   b'.ukhinif 

t  «r.  {If  tr":ii  a   cunt*^!  in  whirh   lo*  w  .i^  n- i  iiiiti  iii.i>u«ni  hw,  "  |  I'.'i  !.•  i  ,iln  ,i\4  «{H-,ik  wril. 

Iikdv  to  ri  •lilt'  iitr  itiibnrl.  Mt  bi«  biir»f«  iii!ii  n  in-l   1   iiiu%l  i>\iii  tli.il  ibi-ri*  \n  imi  in  lui'  asii 

ifiiick  ifMi,  |.iittiii^  bi^  wiiip-li.iinl  i.i  lti«  i.ir.  .:<«  iI.iiil.'  \i  r>    lt-rri!ilr  in  tbr  idi-a  if    Mr.  lUz- 

bf  iliii  to.  :ind  »-\i*l,iiiuiii)r.  **  A  iii'i^l  t  \ir.ii'r-  i:r.i\i-*o  lii  .iib." 

,  diit.ir\  mil  ••««  rp'Wr  niM.;  p*  r  ."ii,  *|..,||  hii"ii!r  ***  ••  l>  ■  \ --11  iloiiU  biin  tbi  11  -nwill  pri  p&rvd 

iw'.ijf    Si>>k*<t,  .ifit  r  th.ikini;  lb*-  n-l    if  t:.i-  !••  i!it  *"  »..ii-l  Mr.  Di*!  flmi  i;ra\i  ly. 

'  c<i|ii|t,inv  bf.^rtily  by  iht  ti.tml.  aiul  |iN,kiiio  .t«  **  Htii  b*  "ii.i!!  ii<<i  dh   if  I  1 .111  tn-lp  it,**  ei- 

It  It**  wi«hr«i  In  uixf   Mi«t  Travt-r^  :i  wariii*  r  <-|.ii:ii>it    Mr-.  1 'antji  in.iiii ;     "I    ba\«'    a    pit^ 

f.ir**wi'.l,  all"Mtil  tto-  ittli*  r  <Mrri.ii;t-<,  to  ilriv*  M-ripli<<n  l-r  \h»-  Ki'Ut  in  iii»*  niiiinacb.  wbicb 

•  >lf,  .lid  tlo-ii  iiiMiiiiti  •!  )ii«  b"r<.r.    Hul  ht*  <>\fr-  1  )i.i\«'   krfiun   |iiit<riii  wiiniirtul  rtire«  ;  aiki 

f.iAk  \\  -inf'oript  V(  iiii-lr  <>ii  lilt'  rii.nl ;  anil  riiiin<j  if  yi>ii.  Mr.  Ki*!  rl<-ii,  foulil  bM  Ciiiitnir  mrani 

u;- l-i  Mr-.  Ti  It'-ii,  I"  ihf  itri- il  MP  riihiMlinn  f't  iif  i^f-ltin:;  it  .uliiiiniolt  r«ii  In   Mr.  Ilar^rair, 

I'fr    )irid«',  hv   dfoirt .!    \u  r  l>>  ^i-f   hoM    iiii!f-  \iitb"i.t  iii-*  kn^wn:^  tri  in  whi  ru  it  cjiui-^^^** 

prndf  nt  bf  w.i«. — t>r  lb.it  be  rarrini  bli  *lii«ii  "1    will    .itl- iii|il   1  .•   m.i-|i    oiJili-rfitifr.   ma- 

and  jwrtiiianti  PI  >•«  t'ofi   Kiin.  d.i:ii,"   njli'ij    M'.  il^irt'i. ;  ••  bui   |   mi!  jo 

••  ll'.w    •b -kin-.'ly  *' 'u'w.  *"  *"  ixclaimi'il  l"   Mr.  Il.ir.jr  i\i    iii\op  il'  i-nini  dtatt  !v.  and  if 

«br ;  **  w  \i\ .  \>'t\  I  •<  k  Ilk*-  .1  ri'b  r  !**  bi-  w  ill  ■■riri>i-i,!  I    ht  s  i\f  ,\  !<\  ^ .  i:r  im  ar»,  «f  ^1 

••  \v,  ay.  ami    liWi-  :i  vt  rv  y-Hn!   tSinij  t-m  ;  .iinl  i:---!;   •■■.t  it  1%  .i'«.i\t  lln-   htii,  a«  wrll 

f.r  it  \>i:r  iiii'f  .ii-r-  .iicl  i'iiii«\  <■•  n*iiii,  bad  ii'il  .i«  in- ot  vi'iii.<i.4  ni.  !#  .  |   pr-^  •  •  •!iri:;,  to  W'A 

tirrn  riib-r*.  \'ii    'ti'l  1  ^bi'"ilil  Ii<>t  b.ivi-  iifcil  .i**  tin-  In. I*..  r^Jir-'Ii**  "t    !■■  !■«•  ipif  i,rf«.** 

lffiitr«'i  4t  wi  .»fi'  II  .\i.     Ili.t  liHiL.  ill  -ir  pn«-  "I  ij.irt  •».M  \'-<i  .  n   n-^hi,"  •.ij.l    Mr*,  i'wt^ 

'  dt  f-iii  >liki-\  «  !*•■,  I  «t-i',  ^•M!iiiiK„' t-i  h>- ir  •!  Ill  III  t!i-rii,iiii.    ri«ii.'^    I-i   !;••   ih    <••  >r>  h    •■!    the   pf*^ 

with    H.iilil!i-^.ij4   r.ill    ttifir   iiii«lrr«><«  r>-ii«iii.  <MMiptit>n ;     u||]'.>     rimii.i.   «t  irtsiii^   :iri..««   the 

.^•»  inv  H*  r«tct  t><  \.-ii.  I  .iii<l  iiiv  h.iifH  Hill  (•hi'rk  Tin  ni,    ki^«i  •;    l.i  r    iilfir'i<>i..tli  li.  1  \riiin«inf, 

foij  n'>  i'»niffr."     S-- i.rT  h*  u-ili-j'ttl,  iioirh  t.i  **  Kiml,   !:•■■«!   h:rM.i|ni><thi  r !    b«u     I     fr«p^ 

tbf  ]   \  "f  Mrt.  Kt'itoii,  ti-.i  tfi*<  ri*^ri  t  <f  bt  r  \f\i*.    -.md    alN  r    .I'l  bi*    i!i-u«.ii:i'   t<si*      Hul 

c<*inp.ini<>i>^ti«  whom  bi«  '-I'lity  wa^  a  9>Mjiri-  \  -u   fif^avf   vtr,  .md   that  wj*   iii.>rr   dirfieu't 

of  aiuuariucDl.  I  tuU ;**  not  being  aware  that  the  dit&rulty  lac«, 


r 
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ID  pTMcniog  ennutj  towards  Uftse  we  fondly    riches,  by  sharinjr  them  with  him;  and  aa  he, 
'  loTi*.  I  rt>ad  the  letter,  informing  him  of  his  acf^uisi-  , 

Mr.  Kgerton  found   Mr.  IlargraTS  so  sen-   tions,  he  clasped  his  hands  convulsively  to- ; 


'  getlicr,  and  exclaiming,  **  It  comes  too  late, 
«is  he  had  formrrly  done,  he  tlirew  the  letter 
to  his  alarmed  friends, and  rushed  into  another! 
apartment. 

**No,**    said   Kmma  to  Mrs.  Castlemain,  | 
*^  it  does  not  coma  too  late,  and  so  his  benevo- 


in  two  days*  time,  whether  the  medicine 

w  as  infallible,  or  the  disorder  transient,  cer^ 

taia  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hargrave  was  cured ;  and 

oa  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  presented 

'  huBSplf  in  person  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Castle* 

:  main,  who  graciously  received  him,  and  his 

kcafty  thanks  for  her  kind  and  salutary  atten- 

!  tioB,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  salute,  at 

a  pledge  of  reconciliation  and  {^ratitude. 


ously  alarmed  for  his  life,  that  he  was  willing; 

to  try  any  medicine,  and  from  any  hand ;  and 

though  he  said  with  an  oath,  that  Mrs.  Cas- 

tlrioaio  was  a  very  conceited,  obstinate  uld 

woman,  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  her  me- 

djrine,  adding,  that  to  be  nurses  and  Lady 

Bountifuls  was  all  old  women  were  good  for;  { lent  heart  will  own  when  he  recovers  his  first 

and  Mr.  Egerton  left  him   fully  resolved  to  =  feelings;    he   will    then   recollect  the   good 

profit  by  the  cure  which  Mrs.  Castlcmain  had    which  this  money  will  enable  him  to  do,  and 

he  will  rejoice  in  it,  I  am  sure  he  will.**  Em- 
ma was  right,  and  in  an  bourns  time  Mr.  Eger^ 
ton  returned  to  them  composed  and  even  cheer-  \ 
ful.  But  neither  Emma  nor  Mrs.  Castlemain 
could  speak  to  him :  they  eaci  too*:  and  held 
his  hanid  in  silence,  while  the  full  and  glad 
heart  betrayed  itself  by  the  swelling  and 
quivering  lip. 

**  So,  ladies,  I  am  a  rich  old  fellow  at  last,** 
said  he,  brushing  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

— while  be  swore,  that  no  infernal  chess-board  j      "And  I  bless  God  that  you  are  so,**  said 

aboold  ever  in  future  make  any  words  between  |  Emma,  *^  for  your  wealth  will  be  the  source  of! 

blessing  to  many." 
returned 


»» 


My  dear  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
"your  present  residence  will  not  be  good 
enough  for  you  now  !** 

"  ]  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  other,**  replied 


*  But  where  is  Henry !  is  not  he 
yet  ?"*  asked  Mr.  Kgerton. 

•*  No«  he  is  still  on  his  frolics.** 

**  And  on  his  preferment  too,  we  hear,**  ob- 
lerved  Mrs.  Castlemain,  while  Emma  turned  I  Mr.  Egerton,  "I  shall  make  no  difference  in- 
to the  wipdow  to  hide  her  involuntary  emo-   my  mode  of  life— fion«.    1  have  long  had  aj 
tioo.  melancholy  pleasure,  and  shall  have  to  the  end 

**Pho!  nonsense!  all  stuff!**  tried  Mr.  Har-   of  my  existence,  in  rejecting  ai/  but  the  baret 
gravr,   **  Henry   is  not  nnch  a  goose  as  to   necessaries  of  life,  as  she  who  would  have  | 
marry  any  honourable  madam,  any  fine  lady   joyfully  shared  my  poverty  cannot  share         | 
whatever.     Betides,  I  flatter  myself  that  1    Pshaw!**  cried  he  abruptly, and  hastily  lef\  the 
muu  have  a  spoke  in  that  wheel,  and  1  pro-  '  room;  while  Emma,  whosA  young  heart  was 
Bise  yon,  I  have  no  taste  for  any  thing  like   rendered  unusually  susceptible  by  the  anxie- 
^aality-binding ;    and    I  value  my  banker*s '  tii's  of  a  dawning  passion,  wept  over  these 
book  moce  than  all  the  red  books  that  were  -  affecting  reminiscences  of  a  virtuous,  faithful,  | 
ever  printed.**  I  and  unhappy  love,  and  almost  envied  the  lost,  ■ 

EoBBa  listened  with   anxious  attention  to  i  but  still  rondly  regretted  Clara  Ainslie.  I 

taia  raceeb,  and  thought  she  had  never  seen       "  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  like  Miss  Ainslie,  in 
Mr.  Haigrave  so  amiable;  still  he  only  spoke  .  Mr.  Egerton*s  opinion,**  observed  Emma, 
what  be  believed,  not  what  he  knew;  and       ^^ Mr.  u*Ao,  my  dear!**  said   Mrs.  Castle- 
Aeaffti  consciously  easier  than  before,  she  was   main. 
deltfbled  to  think  Sl  Aubyn  was  prohablv  on  |     "  M— Mr.  Su  Aubyn.** 

'  hone,  and  she  eagerly  anucipated  his       "  Bless  me,  child !  why  do  you  Mr,  him  1 1 


icfiam  to  the  Vale-House. 
Bat  a  new  event  now  took  place,  of  more 


I  never  knew  you  do  so  before.**  I 

"Well,**  replied  Emma,  deeply  blushing,: 


even  than  Mr.  Hargrave*s  recon-  {  "then  Henry  Su  Aubyn  is  like  Sliss  Ainslie;  | 
rith   Mrs.  Castlemain.     Mr.  Eger- ■  therefore  it  is  no  wonder   that   Mr.  Eflrerton: 
toB.  wbo,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  the :  loves  him  so  dearly ;   nor,**  thought  Emma  [ 
yoanfar  aon  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a  no- ;  siehing,  "  if  she  was  really  like  Henry,  is  it) 
Ua  fiMBilT«  became,  by  the  death  of  a  distant :  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  fond  of  Aer.** 
nrfnion,  heir  to  a  very  large  fortune,  not  less  !      It  was  some  hours  before  Mr.  Egerton  could 
Ifcaa  €CjinoL  in  money,  besides  estates,  w  hich  ,  conquer  his  own  heart,  and  meet  his  good 
vera  capable  of  beins  raised  to  some  thou- :  fortune  with  the  thankfulness  of  a  Christian 
nnda  per  anaora.    llie  news  of  this  grreat ,  and  the  fortitude  of  a  man;  but  at  length  he 
■iMsaiiin  of  property,  was  received  by  him  |  was  quite  himself  again,  and  re-entered  the, 
«  ifsi  writli  a  feeling  of  anguish,  rather  than  |  drawing-room. 

^M^  It  re-awakened  the  agony  he  had  felt  =  "  Well,  Emma,**  he  exclaimed,  "  to  whom  J 
WMic  when  good  tidings  reached  him,  for  shall  my  /lr»t  present  be  given !  whom  does  | 
AsB  ha  was  mourning  hy  the  dead  body  of  |  your  heart  suggest  as  the  first  object  for  my  i 
ftv  who  eoold  aiona,  be  thoaght,  give  value  to  i  riches  to  be  exerted  on  1    Come,  speak ;  I  do  i 
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not  mean  you  should  openly  and  boldly  point 
out  who  are  to  be  my  heire.'' 

**  No,  air,"*  replied  Emma,  '*  for  I  hope  your 
only  heirs  will  be  your  own  children." 

**  My  children,  Lmma !  I  suppose  you  mean 
the  heirs  or  children  of  my  adoption  r' 

*^No,  sir;  I  mean  that  I  hope  you  will 
marry  and  have  children." 

**  Very  disinterested  that  in  yon,"  replied 
Mr.  Egerton  forcing  a  smile ;  *'  but  consider 
my  my  hairs,  child." 

**VVhat  are  they,  sirl"  she  returned ;  "  only 
a  little  snow  on  the  top  of  a  green  mountain ; 
you  are  a  young  man  yet,  and  formed  as  you 
are  for  domestic  life,  I — " 

*'  8ay  no  more  on  that  subject,  if  you  love 
me,"  hastily  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  "  the  vi- 
brations of  that  string  thrill  through  me  yet 
too  painfully.  No«  Emma,  no,  talk  to  me 
only  of  feasible  plans,  —  of  the  St.  Aubyns 
probably  by  my  means  rescued  from  depend- 
ence on  Mr.  Hargrave !" 

**  Oh !  mv  dear  sir,  do  that,  do  that,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  Emma,  **  and  you  will  be  go<^  in- 
deed !" 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton,  smiling  at  her  eagerness;  **but 
Henry,  you  know,  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
inctependence  already." 

**1  have  not  yet  answered  your  question, 
sir,"  said  Emma  (glad  to  get  rid  of  that  sub- 
ject,) **  relative  to  your  first  gifts  on  this  ac- 
cession of  fortune." 

*'  True,  and  to  whom  shall  they  be  given  1" 

**To  the  Orwells,  sir,  if  I  may  advise." 

** Right;  you  guessed  my  meaning;"  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  a  deep  sigh,  observed 
that  they  deserved  every  attention. 

The  next  day,  and   before  etiquette  war' 
ranted,  as  breakfast  was  scarcely  over,8t.  Au- 
byn  appeared  at  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  gate;  for 
though  he  had  been  home  two  days,  his  uncle, 
on  pretence  of  business,  had  not  allowed  him 
to  leave  the  house.     Immediately,  in  spite  of 
her  repeattnl  declarations  that  she  would  fly  to  | 
him  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  and  reproach  him  > 
for  not  confiding  in  her,  Emma  ran  up  stairs  to  | 
hide  the  perturbation  which  the  sight  of  him  j 
occasioned  her;  and  when  she  had  resolution 
to  enter  the  room  where  he  was,  and  alone  too, 
her  manner  was  involuntarily  cold,  distant,  and 
restrained. 

*'  Dear  Emma,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  ^*  what  an 
age  it  is  since  1  have  seen  you,  and  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  once  more !"  while  Emma, 
walking  awkwardly  across  the  room,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  smiled  languidly,  coldly 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  seated  herself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him. 

•♦  But  how  well  you  look !"  cried  St,  Aubyn, 
following  her  and  gazing  with  delight  on  her 
mantling  cheek ;  *'  yet  surely  you  are  not  well,  | 
— vou  seem  out  of  spirits,  and  so  so, — I  can*t ; 
tell  how,  but  certainly  not  like  my  Emma;** 
and  ha  kissed  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 


«'  Your  EiAna,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  !**  said 
Emma,  putting  up  her  pretty  lip,  and  angrily 
withdrawing  her  hand. 

**  I  desire  you  will  not  take  such  liberties 
with  me ;  1  dare  say  you  dare  not  do  so  to  Mrs. 
—Mrs.  Felton." 

'^Mrs.  Felton!"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  laugh- 
ing. 

*^  But  perhaps  you  are  on  very  familiar  terms 
with  that  lady  1"  resumed  Emma. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  am,  or  was,  dear  Emma," 
he  replied,  again  approaching  her;  but  with  a 
look  of  serious  displeasure,  she  deaired  him  to 
keep  a  respectful  distance,  for  that  she  did  not 
consider  herself  any  longer  as  a  child. 

*^  Emma,  dearest  Emma,  for  pity's  sake," 
exclaimed  St.  Aubyn,  *^  tell  me  how  I  have 
offended  you !" 

**  You  have  not  offended  me,  but,  but—*' 

St.  Aubyn  now  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  **  Bat 
what  1" 

**Only  I  think  it  very  unkind  that  you 
should  not  let  me  know  yourself  that  yon  were 
to  marry  Mrs.  Felton,  but  leave  me  to  hear  it 
from  strangers." 

Sl  Aubyn,  surprised  but  delighted  beyond 
measure,  again  seized  her  struggling  hand,  and 
exclaimed, 

**  Is  this  then  the  reason  of  all  this  coldness 
and  displeasure  ?  Oh !  if  I  dare  interpret  these 
signs  as  I  wish,"  said  he  to  himself,  for  he  was 
too  delicate  to  utter  the  sentiment,  ^^I  would 
not  give  one  of  those  frowns  or  starting  tears 
for  all  the  smiles  or  distinction  that  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton could  bestow. 

^*  And  could  you  for  a  moment,  Emma,  be* 
lieve  that  I  was  in  love  with,  or  going  to  marry 
Mrs.  Felton!  O  Emma!  are  you  indeed  so 
unacquainted  with  my  heart  1" 

It  was  unnecessary  for  St.  Aubyn  to  say  any 
more.  Emma  felt  that  the  report  was  entirely 
false;  and  with  a  heart  suddenly  lightened  of 
a  load,  the  weight  of  which  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  till  it  was  removed,  she  smiled  archly 
through  her  tears,  gave  him  her  hand  freely, 
and  saying,  *^  So  then  I  am  disappointed  of 
my  wedding  favour!"  jumped  np  suddenly 
with  her  usual  velocity,  bounded  aJong  the 
lawn  to  meet  Mr.  Egerton,  and  told  him  with 
great  eagerness,  that  Henry  Sl  Aubvn  was 
come,  and  not  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Felton. 

*'  I  told  you  so,"  said  Mr.  E^rton,  his  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  satisfaction,  and  observ- 
ing with  delight  that  the  countenance  of  his 
pupil  also  had  an  expression  of  happiness  on 
it  which  he  had  not  seen  for  some  tune,— for 
certainty  his  fondest  wish  was  a  marriage  be- 
tween Emma  and  St.  Aubyn.  And  weeks  and 
months  lasted  the  happiness  that  was  thas 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  Emma,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  St.  Aubyn.  Every  hour  that  he  eoold 
spare  from  his  exacting  uncle  he  spent  at  the 
White  Cottage,  and  every  honr  seemed  to  in- 
sure to  him  a  dearer  interest  in  the  heart  of  all 
its  inhabitants.    Emma  bad  not  a  sorrow,  a 
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or  a  hope,  which  she  did  not  communi-  '  mother  of  other  habits  he  was  conscious  that 
to  her  friend  as  she  called  him,  save  one  '•  he  could  have  lived  on  the  income  of  a  fellow- 
mg  anxiety  which  she  did  not  like  to  own  |  ship  or  clerkship,  and  on  whatever  trifle  she 
lo  herself.     St.  Aabyn,  in  relating  to  her  '  could  have  added  to  their  income  by  keeping^ 


vents  o(  his  tour  to  the  lakes,  had  owned 
he  thoujifht  Mrs.  Felton  very  handsome, 
cIcTrr,  very  accomplished,  and  very  insi- 


a  school,  or  the  exertions  of  her  needle;  while  \ 
with  such  a  one  he  felt  that  he  could  have  sup-  > 
ported  the  difliculties  of  a  narrow  fortune  with  | 
ng;  and  she  waA  not  without  her  suspi-  i  a  light,  contented  heart,  and  have  gladly  braved  ] 
at   times,   being  naturally  inclined   to  '•  the  danger  of  being  disinherited  by  his  un- 
MY,  thai  had  not  Mr.  Wanford  come  in   amiable  relation.     But  it  was  clear  even  to  a 
ay,  St.  Aubyn*s  aflfections  might  really  i  mathematical  demonstration,  that  should  he 
bc«n  captivated  by  this  dangerous  woman,  j  venture  to  disoblige  his  uncle,  and  be  turned 
ler  friend  have  been  lost  to  her  for  ever.  I  adrift  by  him  with  the  helpless  Mrs.  i^t.  Au- 
idea  used  sometimes  to  come  across  her  i  byn,  a  jail  for  bis  mother,  if  not  for  himself, 
,  and  fill  her  eyes  with  tears,  while  St.  •  was  the  only  prospect  that  awaited  him,  sach 
n  was  talking  of  Mrs.  Felton,  which  he  ;  were  her  inveterate  habits  of  needless  extrava- 
ivins:,  used  tenderly  to  inquire  their  cause. '.  gance ;  and  thus  did  this  otherwise  affectionate 
Ih  *  it  is  nothing,  nothing,*'  she  was  in  :  parent,  by  this  pernicious  vice,  hang  like  m 
abit  of  nrplying ;  then,  ashamed  of  her   millstone  round  the  neck  of  her  noble-minded 
iie>s,  she  endeavoured  to  change  the  dis-  i  son,  palsying  all  the  energies  of  his  free-bom 
p«  and  was  very  soon  herself  again.    To   soul,  and  reducing  to  the  slave  of  a  tyrant*t 
ubyn  she   now  confided   every  circum-   nod,  a  creature  born  with  the  best  and  proudeat 
»  of  her  poor  mother*s  history  ;  while  he  !  aspirings    of  a  virtuous    and    highly-gifted 
to  gratify  her  by  declaring,  that  whenever  .  bemg. 

ml  to  London,  his  first  wish  would  be  to  I     While  St  Anbyn  was  thus  continuing  to 
M*  benevolent  Orudis,  to  whom  he  owed    bear  the  burthen  of  dependence  from  the  beet 


ocb.  In  short,  nothing  of  love  was 
Of  between  them  but  a  declaration  of  it; 
^ai,  Sl  Aubyn.  aware  of  the  obstacles  to 
anion,  hesitated  to  make,  lest,  as  honour 
Ic  him  to  do  so  without  having  first  ob- 
1  the  coniient  and  approbation  of  his  uncle 
Ura.  Castlemain,  his  suit  should  be  at 


of  motives,  a  little  cheered  indeed  under  the 
load  hj  the  consciousness  that  it  was  only  aa 
the  heir  of  his  uncle  that  he  oould  pretend  to 
the  hand  of  Emma  Castlemain,  (for  of  Mr. 
Egerton*s  intentions  in  his  favour  Emma  waa 
at  present  forbidden  to  inform  him,)  Mr. 
Egerton  was  considering  the  best  mode  of  put- 


rvjeetpd,  and  the  present  delightful  inter-  I  ting  those  plans  in  execution,  flattering  him- 


t  be  entirely  forbidden.  Of  Mr.  Kger 
intentions  in  his  favour  he  knew  nothing ; 
le  knew  his  uncle  too  well,  not  to  fear 
wrre  it  only  from  the  suggestions  of 
•f«lM  would  oppose  his  wishes ;  he  there- 
eloctantly  resolved  to  conceal  his  secret 

own  breast,  (if  that  can  be  said  to  be 
aled,  which  every  look,  every  tone,  and 

sentiment  betrayed,)  and  to  wait  pa- 
r«  contented  with  the  privileges  ot  a 
«  till  Emma,  no  longer  secluded  from  an 


self  that  they  would  further  an  immediate 
union  between  Henry  and  Emma,  as  he  well 
knew  that  only  the  half  of  his  fortune  ceded 
to  them  during  his  life,  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  gratification  of  all  their  wishes.  **  But 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong;**  and  the  benevolent  man,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions  may  be,  must  only  be 
too  of^n  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  meant  well,  though 
chance  or  error  may  frustrate  the  accomplisb- 
aog  world,  should  be  the  object  of  other   ment  of  his  designs. 

and  he  must  either  speak,  or  lose  her  j     Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  looked  upon  herself,  it  la 
ir.  .  true,  as  rather  an  extravagant  woman,  —  but 

nay  be  asked  why  St.  Aubyn  with  his '  then  she  smoothed  over  the  acknowledged 
Table  feelings,  and  possessed  as  he  was  fault  thus;  ^*To  be  sure  I  like  to  spend  mo- 
ialth,  industry,  and  talent,  should  so  ney, — but  then  1  have  been  used  to  it,  and  1 
r  submit  to  dependence  on  a  tyrannical  like  to  have  things  f^enteel  about  me;  and  I 
oars^minded  relation?  But,  alas!  his  know  my  brother  is  rich  enough  to  keep  me  a 
M  for  so  doing  were  cogent  and  even  un-  carriage  if  he  would  ;  and  therefore  1  muai 
srabie.  lie  knew  that  were  he  to  throw  have  things  a  little  smart,  and  1  will  have 
e  yoke  of  dependence,  his  uncle,  in  re-    them  too.** 

«  mould  cast  off  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and  But  like  all  of  us  in  our  turn,  Mrs.  St.  Ao- 
her  to  be  wholly  maintained  by  him;  a  byn  did  not  look  to  the  consequences  of  her 
srhich  he  would  have  delighted  to  take  own  actions.  She  was  not  aware  that  errors, 
nself,  had  his  mother  been  like,  1  may  like  aornnn,  **come  not  as  single  spies,  but 
re  to  MV,  mtut  women  under  similar  cir-  in  battalions;**  that  the  consequence  of  her 
anrrs;  but  St.  Aubyn  well  knew  that  j  determination  to  have  ^*  things  genteel  about 
probable  and  even  possible  exertion  of  j  her**  was  running  in  debt;  that  the  conse- 
•uld  be  ever  mainiain  his  thoughtless, '  quence  of  running  in  debt  was  lying  and  mean  j 
ful,   and  extravagant  parent.     With  a :  evasions  in  order  to  put  off  the  pressing  de«| 
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nuiNU  of'  rrrtlilorn;  and  she  chrm**  In  furffpt  **  Wlirrt*  in  St.  Auhyn?**  said  Mr.  K|*rfiaa, 

thill  thoiich  »lie  talLe«l  pf  inaking  hi'r  hntihtr  M't'lnj;  lir.il  lUry  »en«  Kuinmniird    to    diaarr 

pruTiile  tur  h<'r  clr|r4nl  Wiiiits  nIh-  d.in-d  ihpI  williniit  hiii  liavinff  y^^t  niadr  liia  ap^trarawr. 

iiiakf  any  onr  i>f  iliriii  known  lu  him,  hut  that  **  Ite  ih  irone  Hdiiir  niilt^  utT  on  bumftrta  t4 

ahr  drrw  from  tht*  filui  pii'ty  n|'  hrr  nnhlr-  mims**  );riilHy  rriiliitl  Mr.  lUrKrarr,  **aBd  W 

mindni   Hon   fvrn   thf*  inrint'y  ho   wautrd  In  caii*t  bt*  lioni**  fur  an  hour  yri.** 

rnahlf  hi  in  m  nupport  thi*   MpptMraurf  iA   a  **  I   am  vny  norry  tu   hrar  iC*  rricd    Mr. 

ItenthMnan.     Still  Mr«.  St.  Auhyn  rjlifil  hi-r-  K|;i'rtiin. 

ai'lt*  only  a  iill/r  estrarat^ani  ot  mh;  hut  %Uv  **  Vf<«,  nn   douht/*  returned  the  n«htft.  **l 

had  iMKiii  tii  Ifdrn  (hat  an  lAtriiv.iu.uii  hfini;,  knr»w  I  am  nohndy  to  llriiry  :  and  II  m  hum 

likv  :iii  av  jririntm  nn*%  ia  nt'Tir  hure  f*t'  rrniiiiii-  mid  Mil  iiif  whnni  vou  rainr  to  atr.** 

m 

iny  rompli-U'ly  hmif!*!.  I      **  Not  mi,  Mr.  Ilnr)^ve;  but  purrlt,  if  yoa 

St.  Anhyii  and  hi<i  mi>thrr  hnth  n  turned  mvitfd  me  tn  mnie  and  pariakr  of  lurhcii  aai 
home  With  all  ihur  litllr  Mnrk  of  Wf.ilih  rx- '  iiirtlr-itotip  at  ynur  table,  1  aluiuld  hava  a  flfllt 
p4-niln)  "n  their  tniir,  and  two  nuinlha  iniiKt  to  he  dMappointrd  if  yuu  |*aTe  lur  only  iba 
rlap9f  brfore  Mr.  Iluri^rarr,  wh<i  m-vir  paid    hitter!** 

iuoni*y  bi'fure  it  «a<i  dtir,  wiuld  \u\y  tlinii  "  Sn,  you  make  Henry  the  turb«>t«  and  ■• 
their  i|uartt>rly  allow ann-;  and  «lfi)t.<«  and  duns  only  the  Roup!  ]iiit  ymi  are  right  liivrr,  for 
awaiti-d  Mf*.  SL  Auhyn  at  hniiir.  '.  r*TUinly  1  luvt*  iiiiiir  r4i)rinir  lu  mc  thaa  ba 

*'  I  will  pay  yo<i  in  two  month**  time  puki-    ban.** 
tirrly,**  «.iid  rhc ;  ainl  ainm  afii-r  her  return,  |      JuKt  th»*n,  Henry  hmiM-lf  arriired,  baTiB| 
all  hut  oiii>  rn-ditfr  Wfnt  away  ridyini;  on  hrr    ridileii   rt-ry    fa»l ;    and   was   received   by  btt 
proniiM*;  hut  hf  b  llinif  hi-r  !>hv  had  ao  ofirn    unrlfwiih—  i 

diTfivi-d  hiiii  that  hi*  would  havi-  the  money  i      **  How  dare  you,  nir,  ride  my  horar  aa  bvi 
that  evi  iiiiit;,  or  half  of  ii,  or  apply  in*itaiitl\  '  »%  yoii  muvt  havi*  ridd«-n  him  in  order  to  gat , 
ftir  It  t>i  her  hrothf-r  the  iii|iiire;  pour  Mm.  St.    hark  ho  HiNin  V* 

Auhyn  MW  h«  rwilf  n-«lurrd  to  thi*  n«rrH!%itv  f»f       **  I  h.ivr  not  ridden  him  hard**r  than  kuouaiiy  , 
ritlirr  b>irriiwtiiif  what  she  wanti^l  hfr<irlf,  or    warrautid,  Hir,**  ri'plitil  St.  Aidi\n. 
pievailins;  on  H**nry  to  borrow  it,  or  of  iHinis '      **  It  ih  a  In*.**  aniwrred  Mr.  liarjfravr, 
cip'HMil  to  tht'  b-rriMt*  and  (ierrt*  rrHt'iiiiiieni  ■      **  Ah  you  know,  kir,  thai  1  never  told  jom  s 
of  her  awful   brithi-r.     Hut  already   had  Hbe  ,  faUrhiMHl    in    my   life,    and  am    inrapabW  af 
a«ked  h«-r  H<in  for  tht*  moni*y,  and  hi',  eat;er  b>    dom*;  it,  I  uni  Miiiifu-d  that  yi«u  are  ih»I  ia  rar« 
ubliiff  her,  had  unked  it  a^  a  loan  to  himwlf  nent  in  what  you  havi*  now  Mid/'  replied  SL, 
of  hilt  um-lf,  who  had  ithiiginniif  tidd  him  he    Aubvn  mildly  but  manfully. 
muHt  wail  htr  it  till  ii  wjh  hii  diir.  and  that.      **  Nleaniiit;  bi  f>ay  then  that  I  lir,  I  avppow*". 
bf  mitl  n<ii  havi>  U-fn  ho  e\travairant  aa  bi .  rebirtt^l  Mr.  ILirtfraTe. 

H|irnil  \\i%  monfV  in  j'lunirya  and  fndiet.  |  **  I  ho|N- my  wurdii  will  not  hrar  to  coaiw 
SiiH   "Uv    thuujiht   St.    Viiliyii    nil  jilt  hr  prr-    an  intfrpri-tation,  nir.**  , 

Viiilf)  i.|M>ii  til  b"rr<iw  till-  iiiiiiii-y  I  UfMhi  rf  ;  '      **  < '<>iiii',  Ciim*'.  h-t  ii«  rat  our  dinnrr,**  inirfk 
aini  .%*  fi'if-  w.iH  i<i  lime  A\  \\\r  \  .i jr. H>>ni*<  tli.it    ruptrd   Mr.  K:jift>>n;  and   Mr.  Hart;raTe.  fall 
day  I  •  iii*ri  Mr.  Kl!i  rt<>ii  .uni  tht-  f.inuliti  ffoin    •>f  Ni:lky  irritation,  tinik  Ini  mat. 
thr   W  hllr  I'ult.i^f,  hhc  lifpi-i)  to    It.iVr  .tn   o{»*  Si.  AliliVli  lh**li  pr<Niurtd  Hunir  Irtlrm  «bK% 

|iorii.i)il\  •■!  «««iiiir  lirr  kiiii  apart,  ami  ••!  din.  \iv  had  wrilltn  fur  lii<«  i.nrlf  ;  but  ihty  wei« 
eliHiin^  hf-r  iliHirifcHf*  I"  hiiii.  To  Mr.  Ki;rrt<>ii  'ill  <  "iidi  iiitii  d  an  ill'Ui<rdid  and  ill-wnllM; 
nhf  daitd  n-'l  .i)-pl\.  Im^mum*,  ihinigh   Uv   wa^i    and  Mr.  il.ir;:ravi'  nddi  li, 

ri>ni<'  t  •  a  lir^fi*  furl  uv  .ind  wa«  vt-ry  jnu-  **  Hut  \<hi  ih  tt-r  lio  :iiiV  tluiit;  wtll  (^  «r; 
rcii*,  »tii'  liol  iw>t  likf*  to  inak*'  a  diM-lii«uri-  v<»u  think  hii\  tSino  i!*"'*\  •■ii<-uoh  fi-r  m«.  If 
wbirh  ioij^i  bad  liini  tn  niippoM- lii-r  lYtrava-  Mi.  Kjt-rb  ii  bad  tinplityd  ]kou,  ibe  raw 
gaiit,  an  mU»*  h.id  not  \*-t  i;ivt  n  up  tht*  idea  that    wniilil  ha%f*  bi'i  n  v«'rv  ditb  rnit.**  | 

br  M-rrt-tly  l<<«iil  In  r.  aii'l  iiiiiftit  ••iir  day  ipr  H<it  nt  itht  r  that  ^'i  r.lli  ii.an  nnr  St.  Acbyv 
i»thrr  iiMkf  liif  |ii«  Will.  rhitM-  III  iiftirr  ihi4  «p|tiii'tir  irmark,  and  Ibf 

A*  It  wan  a  Wit  dav.  Mr*.  4*a«ilfmaiii  mti  Hub|f<  t  wa«  dr«-ppcd. 
h*r  r  irn  !•;«  I'f  In  r  w  h*  n  it  li.td  t.tkt  n  lio-iii  In  ll  wj«  ihi<  tiuif  f^r  Mr.  llarjvrRTr  to  rreviw 
Mr.  II  ir>^ra%i-**i.  —  then  t->rr.  Mr«.  St.  Aiilt>ii  hit  ill\i<b  iid<i  (it  hii  Ka«i*liM'l.i  pr«  |*ert«  ;  aad 
batl  r:  >l  III*' r>-li*-l  «lii- r\{>«i-:id,  i>f  uriliuftli»-ii-  th'iuifh  thf  ri>iitt  iiipl.\lii<n  if  li*  rirhrn  bad 
iii'j  :••  iiiind  t't  h«  r  him  w  hi  n  lu'  imiio*  t>i  f*trh  unualU  pftwrr  in  pni  hini  in  t;*»"d-biinir<«r.  if 
hrr  III  I'll-  <-h.ii'f,  <— jt.i)  fi.li  (■{  .luH.iiifin  nl.t-  h.nl  not  ili'in*  *•**  Ii»h1.iv  ;  n%  Ik  \«  a«  n*t  f«  nd  v^ 
liN.k  h*  f  ««.it  .11  hi  r  hrlhtr*«  l.ibli-.  1  Ih  i\piittd   tftii-«lH;    nnd   l.r  rially   duliiffd 

N  r  w  .14  't.i-  lit.iii<.i.r  III  w  (ill  ll  nIii-  h.iw  Mr.  ^Ir.  K^frli  ii  iih n-  ih.iii  v\rt  «iMrr  hi*  arrr«aitj«| 
ll.irtff.ivt  .ll  .ill  iiki  iv  t--  rillii  1.1  r  p«  fli  rha-  '•!  I>  rtiiiif,— hr,  likr  nm^t  »thrr  ru'h  (implr,  > 
ti' ll ;  I  r  lit  V  .i«  III  '•ii»-  if  iii«  \iir»i  io'mnI^,  a  ii"l  bt  ini>  ..Mi-  t<-  riiitur**  a  ri\jl  in  wraltb.i 
iii<  •■•'.  II  •!•••!.  Ill  Mtiii-li  lii«  rx-phi  w  w  .14  i»{:\  .trill  luxing  >;r«  at  pli-.i%iir«-  in  iiiit!*  r«.i!uinc  tSr ; 
t*Mi  •  Ml  n  41  I'll*!  nitil  !••  »•••  him.  ^llt  whird  liiriniii-^  urn!  c.iin*!  nf  i<lhfr«,  whiii  b^  iii  I  b»* 
hr  iii-i  ri't  tr«')'.ti;!\  •  xhil'it  U  fi  rt-  aii\  oi.i-  t:i-«]ii*-nllv  br-.i»tfii  if  hmnun. 
Ilijl  waa  ni't  a  drprhilint.  i      **  Atafc  !'*    thoUKht   Mrn.   St.  Aubyik,   while 
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tber  at  dinner  talked  of  the  pleasure  of 
411ed  purse,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
B  his  with  Mr.  Hgerton's;  **I  wish  he 
impart  this  bleuing  to  some  one  whom 

name  !**  and  her*  wiHhes  were  not  a 
icreased,  nor  her  alarm  heif^htened,  bv 
lli^nce  that  some  one  wanted  to  speaK 
•r,  and  by  st'eiiig  that  it  was  the  dread- 
itor.  \Vitli  some  ditBcuUy  she  how- 
t  away  from  him,  and  returned  to  Mrs. 
(uin,  who  was  busily  readinf^  the  paper 
drawinf^-room,  whither  the  ladies  had 

retired,  while  Emma  was  walking  in 

near  the  house. 

kat  1  dare  bonow  this  money  of  Mrs. 
sain  !'*  thought  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn ;  ''  the 
kkh  would  satisfy  him,  is  only  fve 
^  But  before  she  could  make  up  her 
>  do  it,  Mr.  Korerton  and  Henry  came 
the  latter  sat  down  to  copy  a  letter  of 
s  for  the  former,  which  he  wanted  to 
rritten  immr<liatf'ly.  Consequently, 
L  Aubyn  could  not  speak  to  h^r  son  as 
t  she  had  intended.  Soon  afler  Mr. 
re  entered   the  room,  and    taking  a 

of  bank-notes  out  of  liis  pocket,  which 
going  to  deposito  in  the  drawers  of  a 
le  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  apart- 
e  told  them  over  one  by  one  with  all 
1«  of  riches,  naming  the  amount  of  the 
I  hoard. 

I  right,**  said  he,  **  to  tell  money,  they 
?D  after  ono*s  own  father  ;*'  then  pre- 
cis keys,  he  was  going  to  lock  up  the 
ben  he  was  called  out  to  speak  to  a 
and  he  left  the  notes  piled  up  upon 
Ic   at  which  St.  Aubyn  was  writing. 

moment  St.  Aubyn's  whole  attention 
sled  on  his  letter;  Mr.  Kgerton's  back 
rmrds  the  company,  while  he  was  em- 
la  making  a  new  pen  for  Henry ;  and 
wtlemain  was  completely  absorbed  in 

the  newspaper;  while  on  the  top  of 
«  lay  a  five-pound  note,  the  very  sum 
would  extricate  MrA.  St.  Aubjn  from 
icultics;  and  Mr.  Hargrave  had  told 
*m  once,  therefore  it  was  very  unlikely 
lid  tell  them  again.  The  temptation 
*sistible ;  and  she  flattered  herself  that 
lid  own  what  she  had  done  when  her 

paid  her  allowance,  and  return  five  i 
;  so  it  was  taking  what  would  soon  be 
;  till  at  last  she  drew  near  the  table ; 
ile  she  pretended  to  be  admiring  Hen- 
»  writing,  she  contrived  by  degrees  to 
»  the  five-pound  note  from  the  rest; 
iog  done  so,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
Ml  she  put  it  in  her  pocket  and  retreat- 
glass  door  leading  into  the  garden, 
I  to  join  Hmma  who  was  walking 
nd  avoid  the  perturbation  which  her 
s  return  would  unquestionably  expose 
lirel.  Dut  to  effect  this  was  iropossi- 
Irs.  Castlemain  followed,  and,  detain* 

insisted  that  she  should  read  a  long 


and  interesting  account  in  the  newspaper  of  a 
mysterious  murder;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  too 
ill  at  ease  to  find  a  ready  excuse  for  refusing, 
submitted  to  her  request  and  read  the  story, 
wholly  unconscious  of  a  single  character  be* 
fore  her,  for  Mr.  Hargrave*8  loud  voice  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  in  another  minute  he 
entered  the  room. 

*'A  plaguy  puppy!"  said  he  in  no  very 
placid  frame  of  mind ;  *'  I  thought  I  should 
never  have  gotten  rid  of  him.  But  now  for 
my  notes.  Hey-day  !*'  exclaimed  he,  ^  how 
is  thisi  why,  I  thought  I  left  a  five-pound 
note  at  top !  Some  one  has  been  meodlinjjr 
with  these  things,"  darting  a  look  of  suspi- 
cion around. 

**  I  am  positive,  sir,  that  no  one  has  touched 
them,"  said  St  Aub^  mildly,  and  looking  op 
as  he  spoke ;  **  for  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
one  has  been  near  the  table  but  myselfl" 

«'  Well,  I  shall  soon  see  that,"  said  Mr. 
Hargrave,  and  began  to  re-tell  the  notes,— > 
while  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  wished  herself  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

'*  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
scowling  suspicion  and  accusation  from  under 
his  bushy  brows ;  ^  the  sum  was  right  before, 
and  now  there  are  five  pounds  wanting ;  be- 
sides, the  note  was  a  remarkable  one,  and 
could  not  but  be  missed.  Ha!"  cried  Mr. 
Hargrave,  ^  and  now  I  remember,  five  pounds 
was  the  sum  you  wanted  to  borrow  of  me  yes- 
terday, Mr.  St  Aubyn ;  and  here,  sir,  before 
all  these  witnesses,  I  accuse  you  of  having 
stolen  my  note !" 

At  this  dreadful  speech,  uttered  with  al- 
most maniacal  veheroeiM»  of  look  and  gesture, 
Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  even  Mrs. 
St  Aubyn  approached  the  scene  of  contention; 
while  St  Aubvn  rising  with  all  the  dignified 
indignation  of*^  conscious  and  outraged  inno- 
cence, was  about  to  deny  the  charge  with  firm- 
ness equal  to  his  uncle's  violence,  when  his 
eye  glanced  on  his  self-convicted  and  guilty 
mother,  who  more  dead  than  alive,  awaited 
the  consequence  of  her  too  late  repented  guilt, 
and  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  look  of  sup- 
plication. In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  on 
nis  mind ;  and  aware  that  his  denial  of  being 
guilty,  and  the  proof  which  Mr.  Hargrave 
would  require  of  him,  namely,  submitting  to 
be  searched,  would  immediately  fix  the  accu- 
sation on  the  real  culprit,  his  coursge  failed 
him,  his  indignation  was  swallowMl  up  in 
agony,  and  sitting  down  he  leaned  in  silence 
on  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  ' 

**What,  sir!  you  will  not  speak  then,^oa 
will  not  confess  your  guilt !  But  silenee  gives 
consent,  they  say,  and-—" 

Here  Mr.  Hargrave  was  again  called  oat  of 
the  room,  and  muttering  a  curse  or  two,  be 
obeyed  the  summons. 

••  What  is  the  matter  1"  said  Emma,  hastily 
entering. 

A  mystery,"  replied  Mra.  Castlemain : 
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Mr.  Hargrave  misses  a  bank-note,  and  ac- 
cuses his  nephew  of  having;  taken  it;  and  it  is 
very  certain  no  one  was  near  the  table  but  he." 

**And  what  then,  madam  !"  cried  Emma, 
turnings  pale  with  ang^r.  "If  fiAy  Mr.  Har- 
graves  accused  St.  Aubyn  of  the  theft,  I  would 
not  believe  him  guilty.  Nay,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve, if  I  had  even  seen  him  take  the  note, — 
but  I  should  have  doubted  the  evidence  of  my 
senses." 

**  Mighty  fine  and  romantic  indeed  !"  cried 
Mrs.  Castlemain;  "and  pray  who  do  you  think 
then  did  take  the  note,  I,  Mr.  Egerton,  or  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  t" 

"  Me !"  said  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  almost  convul- 
sively ;  "  Dear  me !" 

"  I  accuse  no  one,**  said  Emma  gravely, 
**'  but  I  only  say,  I  know  that  Su  Aubyn  is  in- 
nocent ;  and  to  the  base  charge,  I  would  have 
him  *  let  his  only  answer  be  hi$  life  /*  " 

**  Well  said,  my  dear  child,"  cried  Mr. 
Egerton,  "  and  well  felt  too ;"  while  St.  Au- 
byn, too  miserable  to  be  even  capable  of  joy 
at  being  thus  defended,  could  only  reply  to  the 
**  dear,  dear  St.  Aubyn,  be  composed,"  which 
she  addressed  to  him,  by  wringing  her  hand 
with  the  convulsive  violence  of  agony.  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  meanwhile,  unable  to  stand,  tottered 
to  a  chair,  for  again  the  alarming  voice  of  her 
brother  was  approaching. 

•*  I  see,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  '*  that 
the  scene  which  must  follow  will  be  too  much 
for  your  nerves;  therefore,  allow  me  to  lead 
you  into  another  apartment ;"  and  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  leaning  on  his  arm,  staggered  out  of 
the  room.  In  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Egerton 
returned,  just  as  Mr.  Hargrave  was  again  ac- 
cusing his  nephew,  and  demanding  a  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt.  Oh,  then,  what  were  not 
the  struggles  in  St.  Aubyn's  mind  !  Scenes, 
long  past,  rapidly  flitted  across  his  recollec- 
tion. He  remembered  his  fiaither^s  death-bed ; 
and  the  promise  he  made,  to  make  his  mo- 
therms  good  his  first  rule  of  action,  to  screen 
her  from  every  ill,  to  shelter  from  every  sor- 
row ;  and  now,  one  word  from  his  lips  would 
plunge  her  in  irremediable  disgrace. 

"  No,"  said  St.  Aubyn  to  himself,  "  I  can 
better  bear  my  own ;  and  Emma  will  not  be- 
lieve me  guilty." 

During  this  struggle,  Emma,  amazed  and 
alarmed  at  his  hesitation,  exclaimed, 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  why 
are  you  silent  ?  You  surprise,  you  terrify  me, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn !" 

This  was  a  stroke  indeed  ;  and  his  resolu- 
tion almost  failed  him. 

"  So,  then,  the  too  will  believe  me  guilty !" 
But  filial  piety  prevailed,  and  with  a  look  of 
desperate  resolution,  Su  Aubyn  said,  "  Sir,  I 
own,  and  I  deny,  nothing ;  but  I  beg  yon  to 
dispose  of  me,  and  to  proceed  as  you  think 
proper." 

*'  There,  you  see !"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
mud  Emma,  though  eten  ye/  she  thought  him 


innocent,  bewildered  and    miserable  turned 
aside  and  wept. 

"1  shall  certainly  not  harbour  m  thief  io 
my  house,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  there- 
fore, you  may  decamp  immediately  ;^*  and  St. 
Aubyn,  bowing,  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when  Mr.  Egerton,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
emotion,  seiTOd  his  arm ;  "  Mr.  Hargrave," 
said  he,  "  if  you  turn  this  young  man  oot  of 
your  house,  why  then,  as  the  old  lord  says  in 
the  play,  *  I  will  receive  him  into  mine.*  ** 

"Yes ;  out  of  spite  to  me,  I  suppose  1** 

"  No,  sir ;  out  of  justice  to  him.  Look  up, 
look  up  boldly,  thou  noble-minded  being,  and 
tell  this  hasty-judging  uncle  of  yours,  that  no 
guilt  has  ever  stained  either  your  heart  or 
hand ;  and  that  you  are  now  holily,  though 
mistakingly,  taking  on  yourself  the  guilt  of 
another." 

"  Heyday !  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  1"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave. 

"Oh,  sir !  what  are  you  saying!  what  are 
you  going  to  do!"  said  St.  Aubyn ;  "  I  see  yon 
know ;  I  am  satisfied ;  pray  let  me—** 

"Peace!"  cried  Mr.  Egerton;  "yon  have 
done  your  duty,  young  man ;  now  let  roe  do 
mine,  Mr.  Hargrave,  your  nephew  did  mi 
take  the  note, — but  your  sister  did !" 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  he,  "  you  persuaded 
her  to  take  the  fault  on  herself  to  screen  her 
child ;"  vexed,  Mr.  Egerton  imagined,  to  find 
that  the  virtue  and  bigh  reputation  of  his 
nephew  were  not  stain^  with  the  fault  in- 
puted  to  him,  but  were  likely  to  shine  oat 
greater  than  ever. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  sarcastically; 
"  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s  known  virtue  and  Henir's 
known  vices  make  this  likely,  do  they  %  Yoa 
know  better,  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  here  is  the 
note  which  your  penitent  and  miserable  sister 
desired  me  to  give  you.  However,  sir,  to  pot 
her  guilt  beyond  dispute,  know  that  I  aaw  tier 
take  it.  My  back  was  towards  the  table,  bat  t 
my  face  fronted  the  pier-glass,  and  I  happened  | 
to  look  in  the  glass  just  as  Mrs.  St.  Aubyo 
took  the  note  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  At 
first  I  thought  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  alarm 
you  :  but  the  moment  I  looked  at  her,  I  saw 
in  her  countenance  and  manner,  all  the  per- 
turbation of  guilt,  and  was  meditating  how  I 
should  act,  when  your  return  brought  the 
matter  to  a  crisis,  independent  of  me,  and 
showed  that  excellent  young  man  in—*' 

"  There,  there,  you  have  said  quite  enough 
in  his  praise,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hargrave; 
while  St.  Aubyn  left  the  room  abmptly,  in 
order  to  go  and  speak  comfort  to  his  mother. 
While  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Egerton  told  Mr. 
Hargrave  that  he  had  informed  Mrs.  St  Aubys 
that  he  had  seen  the  whole  tranaaetion^  and  most, 
to  save  her  son,  disclose  the  truth ;  begging  to 
know  what  the  great  distress  viras  which  could 
alone  have  led  her  to  commit  such  an  action, 
—  and  she  had  told  him  much  to  palliate, 
though  not  to  excuse,  her  guilt ;  declvinf  her 
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«au«f.icUon  at  knowing  her  son^s  fame  would  '  lowinfjr  hasty  note,  written  in  a  hand  scarcely 
(k*  cl<-ared«  though  terror  of  her  brother  pre-   legible : 

vt  nte^  her  from  doing  it,  and  he  hoped  Mr. ;      „  y^    j^j^j  ^^^^j  ^  intended  benefiwtor, ! 
lUrcwve  would  be  as  merciful  to  her  as  he    accep^y  y^^^  shanks  and  blessings  for  your 

^^"'  1  »•      yi      1        .       .        »  1    ■  eenerous  propottal !  which  I  fi«rr,  never  can 

Linma  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  though  great  y    J^^    ^^  ^^j-^^^  himntyfrom  your  hamU.    Sull 
•hricied   at  a  delinquency  which  they  could  ;  j,^^^j;,„j,      ^     heart  clings,  and  will  ever 


not  conceive  possible  in  a  rank  of  life  like  Mrs. !  ^y       ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j,^  j^^^  inhabitants  of  the 
M.    Aubyn  s,  earnpsily  joined    the    cry   for ,  Cottage  I-But  I   dare  add 
mercy;  but  Mr.  Hargrave  vowed  he  would  re-  i  ,K«t  f  ««,  ^.««r  f-itKf..i    ^ 


*—  -^«-j.. -,  ^-...-o..j  j„..„^  ...^  v.,  .^,.  ,  uouage !— Hut  1  dare  add  no  more,  except 
mercy ;  but  Mr.  Hargrave  vowed  he  would  re.  jt,,^^  f  am  your  faithful,  grateful,  and  affcc- 
duce  her  allowance  one-half.  .   j    .      .       . .    » 

•'That  is,**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  '«you  will 
increase  the  poverty  which  was  the  occasion 


of  her  error.    Is  that  wise  V* 

^  May  be  not;  but  it  is  my  will.** 
'      -Well,  then,**  said    Mr.  Egerton,  "hear 
rith  indulgence  the  plan  that  1  have  to  pro- 


tionate,  though  miserable, 

**  He5rt  St.  AuBTir. 


"Ask  me  no  questions,  for  mercy *8  sake 
ask  me  no  questions  !*' 

This  letter,  evidently  written  in  a  moment 
of  excessive  agitation,  and  a  total  absence  of 


'  pcee.  Allow  me  to  maintain  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  judgment,  because  it  said  both  too  much  and 
in  future,  as  the  mother  of  my  adopted  son  .  too  little,  gave  excessive  pain  to  Mr.  Egerton, 
should  he  maintained  ;  and  let  me  also  main-  I  and  still  greater  to  F^mma.  Mrs.  Castlemain 
tain  ll**nry  Su  Aubyn,  and  send  him  to  Col-  j  bore  it  more  heroically  ;  for,  conscious  how 
l«^  as  my  future  heir.'*  j  great  an  heiress  Emma  would  be,  she  was 

At  first  Mr.  Hargrave,  irritated  to  madness  !  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  growing  attachment 
bv  this  mell-meani,  but  most  injudicious  and  j  between  her  and  St.  Aubyn  might  be  checked 
ill-iiiiied  proposal,  a  proposal  which,  however  |  by  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  strange 
It  mtsht   flatter  the  avarice  of  this  man  of  temper  of  his  uncle;   for  though  she  never 

'  veaitii*  was  calculated  to  wound  a  passion    would  have  opposed  a  marriage  between  them, 

■  B"re   dear,  namely,  that  of  his  pride,  was   out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Egerton, 

-speechless  with  unutterable  rage.  I  whose  wishes  she  was  well  acquainted  with  ; 

i  -  S'death,  sir !"  cried  he,  atlength,  "  do  you  '  sli^U  a«  she  was  of  noble  descent  herself,  and 
Bike  me  for  a  pauper,  that  you  offer  to  main-  ,  nobly  connected,  she  wished  her  heiress  to 

1  tain  my  nearest  relauons  for  me  I     Have  your  I  ^arry  the  heir  or  son  of  some  great  family  ; 

'  w«  lT-|(otten  riches  turned  your  head,  Mr.  '^of  though  St.  Aubyn's  was  ancient  and  ho- 
r^rioa ;  and  you  think  nobody  is  rich  and    nourable,  it  was  not  noble.    Therefore,  while 

jbenrTolent  but  yourself?     Sir!  how  <fare  you    ^*'-  Egerton,  alarmed  more  than  he  liked  to 

.  iMslt  me  thus  f  But  mark  me,  sir,  if  either  «« n  ^  himself,  at  the  probable  result  of  his 
my  nephew  or  my  sister  condescend   to  be   avowed  wishes,  and  quick-sighted  too  late  to 

'yo«r  pensioners— ItrtV/^ Yes "  hfe,  as  '  ^'*»at  ^as  likely  to  be  the  event  of  the  trans- 

if  triumphing  in  some  malignant  recollection  actions  of  the  preceding  day,  sat  brooding  in 
whiehg«Te  him  pleasure;  "yes,  that  will  do;  melancholy  reverie  over  St.  Aubyn's  letter, 
aad  he  daiee  not  displease  me."  ^^"«  Castlemain  preserved  a  degree  of  coin- 

.  -Mr.  Hargrave.  only  hear  me!**  said  Mr.  posure  which  was  most  painful  to  his  feelings, 
Cmtuii-        »        •       -^  I  and  said  "  All  things  are  for  the  best — and 

1 1^1  MOD.  I  Providence  orders  every  thine  for  our  good,'*  i 

-No,  sir,  I  will  hear  nothing  more  on  this   ^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^  provokinglyfthat,  pious  and 

ijf^T^o't-—  -  .u^^l'l!^'l^*l'  !I!L?^i'*_    ?*xxl  as  Mr.  Egerton  was!  he  could  scarcely 

'fltirjO. 

ye«r  pupil 

oU  crabbed  uoc.r ;     i  B^  m  .  «5tr  u  B.i  i— .  ^„^  ,^i^  j^  remember  only  his  declaration. ! 
»4  iiuitead  of  doing  so,  you  havje  fixed  him  ;  .jhat  to  the  dear  inhabiunts  of  the  Cottage  ' 
thef«  firmer  than  ever.    Ma !  ha !  ha !  O  these   ^ig  heart  would  fondly  cling  for  ever."     But 
^  lir*'^^'^  often  they  overreach  them-    when  she  again  saw  St.  Aubyn,  every  hope  that 
lelTcs !        Then  laughing  within  himself,  and  -  ^^^  ^^^  cherished,  every  prospect  that  she  had 

l?*"T,  ?  J"*  T   .  ?L  T"y  "   ^^*'  ^'***"*    contPmnUliHl.  iu*mpd  pVtiniruished  and  rlos«d 

BeyMds*  Puck,  he  left  the  room. 

"*  Wbmt  does  he  mean  !"  said  Emma. 

**  I  caD*t  exactly  tell,'*  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  tenance  bore  the  marks  of  excessive  depres- 
peetof  the  room  in  considerable  agitation,  sion ;  he  never  looked  at,  and  rarely  spoke  to  \ 
*"kat  I  fear  I  have  done  harm.*'  Su  Aubyn  I  Emma,  —  though  Mr.  Egerton  thought,  and  | 
iKirned  no  more  that  evening,  or  rather  not  Emma  too  perhaps,  that  whenever  she  spoke  j 
M  the  ladies  from  the  White  Cottasre  and  !  he  seemed  to  hang  upon  hc*r  accents  with  the , 
Mr.  EgeftoD  were  gone ;  nor  did  Mr.  Kgerton  silent  attention  of  love,  and  to  reply  in  tones  [ 
eat  bim  the  next  day,  as  he  had  a  right  to  ex-  softened  by  the  influence  of  ardent,  thongh  re-  J 
boi  he  received  from  Su  Aubyn  the  fol-  i  strained  tenderness.     Mr.  Egerton  at  last,  un- 1 


contemplated,  seemed  extinguished  and  closed 
from  her  view.     He  came  alone  indeed, — but . 
his  manner  was  cold  and  restrained,  his  coun-  l 
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able  to  endure  in  silence  a  change  so  afflicting ' 
and  so  marked,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  de- 
manded to  speak  to  him  in  private.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entreated  to  be  told  the  cause  of 
what  he  saw,  Sl  Aubvn,  with  a  vehemence, 
an  agony  not  to  be  resisted,  conjured  him  for 
mercy's  sake  to  desist,  and  not  to  require  ex- 

f Sanations  which  he  could  not  give,  but  to 
eave  to  him  uninjured  the  only  consolation 
that  was  left  him  under  his  misfortunes,  the 
consciousness  of  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  of  an 
unblemished  inU'grity.  **  But  one  day,  one 
day,  Henry,''  replied  Mr.  Egerton  affected  by 
his  evident  distress,  **  you  will  explain  every 
thing,  1  trust." 

**  One  day  !"  he  exclaimed,  **  one  day !  Ay, 
sir,  1  trust  that  day  will  come,  or  1  doubt  1 
should  want  fortitude  to  bear  up  under  the  tor- 
tures of  a  lacerated  heart  and  a  wounded 
spirit." 

**  Your  unhappy  mother,"  said  Mr.  Eger- 
ton. 

'*  Do  not  name  that  subject  to  roe,"  inter- 
rupted St.  Aubyn,  **  1  cannot  bear  it — but  she 
is  my  mother,  she  was  left  too  to  my  care  by 
a  dying  and  revered  father,  and  1  will  do  my 
duty  by  her,  come  what  may. — Sir,  dearest 
and  best  of  friends,  I  should  say,  I  shall  see 
you  all  once  more,  and  only  once ;  for  I  am 
going  to  College  at  last;  I  have  prevailed  on 
my  uncle  to  send  me,  and  in  a  few  days  I  set 
off." 

**  In  a  few  days !  well,  it  is  better  not  to  see 
you  at  all,  than  to  see  you  thus." 

"Oh,  much  belter,"  replied  St.  Aubyn  with 
quickness;  "in  this  at  least  he  is  kind — and 
absence  will  be  salutary." 

They  then  returned  to  the  ladies,  and  St. 
Aubyn  soon  after  took  his  leave ;  but,  as  he 
withdrew,  he  cast  a  look  of  mournful  tender- 
ness on  Emma,  which,  during  the  many  long 
months  of  absence  which  succeeded,  was  the 
only  comfort  which  her  agitated  bosom  knew ; 
for  St.  Aubyn  returned  not  to  the  cottage,  but 
set  off*  for  Cambridge  without  bidding  his 
friends  farewell. 

Various  conjectures  and  ever-changing  sur- 
mises mingled  with  the  painful  feelingrg  which 
this  conduct  in  St.  Aubyn  occasioned  both  to 
Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton,  and  unfortunately 
neither  of  them  could  have  the  relief  of  im- 
parting their  different  sensations  and  ideas  to 
the  other.  Delicacy  and  pride,  the  pride  and 
delicacy  becoming  her  sex,  forbade  Emma  to 
complain  of  St.  Aubyn's  conduct,  lest  the  se- 
cret of  her  heart  should  be  by  that  means  dis- 
covered ;  a  secret  only  recently  discovered  to 
herself;  for  Emma  was  not  aware  that  her 
silence  on  this  occasion  was  a  proof  of  that 
love  which  she  wished  properly  to  conceal ; 
as  but  for  a  conscious  feeling  of  disanpointed 
tenderness,  she  would  naturally,  from  the 
quick  feelings  of  a  neglected  friend,  have  cla- 
moured against  the  strange  conduct  of  St.  Au- 
byn, and  nis  blind  obedience  to  what  she  con- 


sidered the  will  and  caprice  of  his  ilncle«  Bat 
this  well-meant  silence  spoke  volumes  of  con- 
viction to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Egerton,  and  he 
felt  with  an  agony  of  self-reproach,  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  in  his 
docile  pupil  an  attachment  which  was  likely  \ 
to  end  m  nothing  but  miserable  suspense  and 
unavailing  wishes. 

Yet  he  had  one  consolation  onder  his  dis- 
tress, and  that  was  the  consciousness  that  Em- 
ma in  loving  St.  Aubyn  was  loving  virtue; 
and  while  he  respected  the  ieellngrs  of  Emma 
too  much  to  allude  even  in  the  remotest  man- 
ner to  the  cause  of  her  evident  dejection,  and 
even  to  endeavour  to  account  for  Sl  Aubyn's 
altered  manner  and  conduct,  he  felt  a  firm  con- 
viction that  those  very  changes  were  the  resolt 
of  some  imperious  necessity  of  which  duty 
was  the  source,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
certainty  to  the  hour  which  should  clear  up  the 
present  mystery,  and  Testore  St.  Aubyn  to 
their  society.  But  in  the  meanwhile  be  felt 
it  to  be  his  dut^  and  that  of  Mrs.  Castlemain 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  suspend  in  Emma's 
mind  the  images  which  preyed  on  it,  and  he 
therefore  proposed  excursions  into  different 
parts  of  England.  But  as  soon  as  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  or  months  had  elapsed,  they 
returned  home  again,  and  occasionally  saw  St. 
Aubyn,  who,  with  his  uncle,  paid  his  respects 
formally  at  the  Cottage  during  the  vacation; 
and  these  meetings,  Mr.  Egerton  soon  disco- 
vered, though  painful  in  the  extreme,  were 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  in  Emma's  mind,  not 
only  the  image  of  Henry  St.  Aubyn,  but  the 
dangerous  conviction  that  be  loved  her,  ispite 
of  his  behaviour,  as  an  involuntary  look  of 
tenderness,  and  a  sigh  half-suppressed,  con- 
tinually gave  marks  of  feelings  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  coldness  which  he  assumed,  and 
added  fresh  fuel  to  a  flame  which  absence  and 
the  total  annihilation  of  hope  might  have  been 
able  to  extinguish.  But  at  length  Sl  Aubyn 
ceased  his  visits  entirely,  and  Emma  became 
more  and  more  dejected. 

"This  will  not  do,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  who  mourned  in  secret  over 
the  faded  cheek  and  abstracted  air  of  Emma; 
"we  had  better  resolve  to  leave  this  neigh- 
bourhood entirely ;"  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  joy- 
fully consented. 

"  But  whither  shall  we  go  V*  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain answered,  "To  Koselands,  to  that 
seat  which  I  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  K ,  in  right  of  Mr.  Castlemain.'* 

"I  did  not  expect,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  "that  you  would  propose 
going  to  Roselands,  because  I  thought  that 
place  would  be  disagreeable  to  yon,  as  it  was 
there  you  lost  Mr.  Castlemain  and  your  little 
girl." 

"Some  years  ago,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, "  it  would  have  been  so ;  but  I  own  to 
you  that  the  presence  of  our  dear  Emma  has 
so  forcibly  recalled  to  me  the  recoUectioii  of 
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iier,  and  of  the  ever-dear  and  recited 
sf  my  f\Tst  and  fondest  lore,  that  all 
cMTol lections  have  faded  before  them; 
ugh  on  my  arrival  at  Roselands,  roourn- 
I  tend(*r  remembrances  will  no  doubt 
till  they  will  be  bearable  and  cvanes- 
lin^s,  and  the  most  powerful  possessom 
iTeciions  will  ajrain  assert  their  influ- 
ihvalled."  Mr.  Kuerton  felt  that  this 
»  a  true  statement,  because  what  it  as- 
iiad  lU*  ori({in  in  natural  feelings,  and 
t  which  h(*  could  comprehend  ;  and  say- 
Tou  must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
>ns/*  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  the 

to  Ruselaiids  agreed  upon, 
removal  was  even  more  necessary  than 
lagined.  True  it  was  that  even  Mr. 
re  at  length  gradually  ceased,  as  well 
tephew,  to  vis^it  at  the  White  Cottage, 
'«  in  the  first  place,  he  had  never  for- 
he  Rccne  at  his  own  house,  in  which 
«mon  had  been  so  foremost  an  actor; 
the  second,  because  he  knew  that  with- 
Aubyn  his  company  had  little  charm 
one  of  the  family ;  besides,  he  always 
I  tlio34'  who  preferred  his  nephew's  so- 
his,  though  such  a  preference  was  very 
and  irresistible.  It  should  seem  there- 
it  all  intercourse  with  St.  Aubyn,  or 
dge  of  where  St.  Aubyn  was,  would 
e«'n  wholly  at  an  end,  especially  as 
u  Aubyn  also,  too  conscious  to  be  easy 
company,  had  not  returned  the  visit 
MrH.  Castlemain  liad  kindly  made  her, 
1  declined  the  acquaintance^ but  the 
s  otherwise. 

ever  short  were  St.  Aubyn's  visits  to 
le,  durinr^  his  residence  at  College,  he 
contrived  to  8t4>nl  out  at  night  before 
;k  had  struck  eleven,  and  conceal  him- 
he  m-ifirhbourhood  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
in  ordt-r  to  catch  a  sight  of  Kmma  as 
smhI  the  landin(r-p1ace,  on  her  way  to 
1  apartment ;  and  once,  when  Emma, 
to  sleep,  had  arisen,  and  come  in  the 
an  open  wiiiiJow,  she  saw,  unseen  her- 
tall  ti^nre  of  a  man  walking  slowly 
A  ho,  by  his  height  and  manner,  she 
nvinced  was  St.  Aubyn  ;  and  having 
•en  him,  she  watched  for  him  several 
ive  niirht4«  and  saw  him  come  again 
tin.  Once  too  she  had  \v(i  a  small  ruler 
iimer-hnu<^e  at  the  end  of  a  wood,  and 
he  went  bark  for  it  the  next  day  it  was 
ind  as  itA  n*al  value  was  too  trifling  to 
,  roniriion  thief,  she  suspected  that  St. 

haviiirr  risited  the  spot,  had,  for  her 
urloifKHi  it  as  a  remembrance ;  and  her 
•n*  were  confirmed  a  short  time  afler, 
<^  miMU  reappt»arance  of  her  ruler  in  the 
I  icf;  hut  en  examining  it  she  found  it 
t  her  own«  thrmgh  it  was  one  so  like  it 
IV"  made  it  impossible  ff)r  her  to  have 
.i^hed  the  ditTerence,  had  she  not  been 
u*  of  having  scratched  with  a  pin  on 


tlie  ivory  her  own  initials  and  those  of  St. 
Aubyn. 

Oflen,  very  often^  too,  did  she  see  the  foot^ 
steps  of  a  man  on  her  most  favourite  walks, 
the  walks  which  she  had  trodden  with  him,  ■ 
which  her  heart  whispered  were  the  footsteps 
of  St.  Aubyn. 

These  proofs  of  still-remaining  and  still- 
ardent,  though  concealed  affection  for  her,  kept 
alive  in  its  utmost  force,  her  deep-rooted  love 
fur  him ;  and  though  her  pride  and  her  delicacy 
revolted  at  the  idea  that  she  loved  a  man  who 
bad  never  solicited  her  love,  yet  she  could  not 
but  feel  an  internal  conviction,  that  be  would 
have  made  such  a  solicitation,  had  not  an  im- 
perious necessity  commanded  him  to  forbear; 
while  she  lived  over  and  over  again  in  memory 
the  happiness  she  had  experienced  only  the 
evening  before  the  sad  exposure  at  Mr.  Har- 
grove's, when  on  her  falling  from  a  piece  of 
projecting  rock,  St.  Aubyn,  though  she  was 
not  in  the  least  hurt,  was  as  much  alarmed  as 
if  she  had  actually  sustained  an  injury ;  and 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
aflectionate  manner  in  which  he  supported  her 
as  they  walked  home,  declared  so  plainly  bow 
fondly,  how  entirely,  he  was  dev6ted  to  her, 
that  she  almost  wished  to  meet  such  an  acci- 
dent every  day,  in  order  to  be  so  questioned 
and  so  supported. 

But  all  these  consciousnesses  and  these  recol- 
lections were  food  to  a  passion  which  she  felt 
she  ought  to  conquer,  because  it  promised  to 
be  hopeless ;  and  Kmma  forced  herself  to  re- 
joice that  she  was  going  to  leave  scenes  so 
dentructive  of  her  peace ;  for  though  she  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  school  she  had 
established  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some 
other  useful  and  praise-worthy  occupations, 
she  felt  that  to  go  was  right,  and  to  stay  as  im- 
proper as  it  was  dangerous. 

K was  a  provincial  town,  near  the 

northern  coast  of  England  ;  and,  though  par- 
tiality to  the  beautiful  estate  in  Cumberland, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  ancestors,  had 
made  her  prefer  her  White  Cottage  to  Rose- 
lands,  still  Mre.  Castlemain  was  not  sorry  to 
have  a  sufficient  motive  for  incurring  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  removing  to  th^  latter 
residence. 

**'  Besides,  I  was  once  there  for  some 
months,'*  said  Mre.  Castlemain  to  Mr.  Eger- 

ton,  "and  I  thought  the  society  at   K 

very  good,  though  it  was  that  of  a  country* 
town." 

"  No  wonder,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Kgerton;  "the  society  in  country-towns  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  made  up  of  the 
self-same  pasj^ions,  the  same  virtues,  and  the 
same  vires,  as  those  are  who  inhabit  the  coun- 
try itwlf,  or  a  metropolis." 

"  I  begin  to  feel  impatient  to  be  at  K ,'^ 

exclaimed  Kmma,  "  and  wish  we  were  to  set 
off  this  moment!"  Not  that  Kmma  antici- 
pated in  reality  much  pleasure  from  her  new 
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rvHtdcncr,  but  lh.it  niorhiil  n*stlrMnPM  which  ;  point  of  iii:irhai*G  with  a  Uiinl  husbaiid,  il  rr- 

rTrr  attends  a  mi  ml  ill  at  imm*,  inad<*  motion  ■  port  Ma^i  trii**.*' 

and  chani^r  di*«irahli>  t»  hrr ;  and  an  ahe  druve  ■      **  linpoftRibln  !**  rrplipd  Mn.  Kvan*:  **  I  raft*! 


•wa]r  from  the  Toitat;!*,  ahr  fanrird  aho  waa  b«»IifVe  uiy  friend  rapahlr  of  a  oieaaufr  ao  d#- 
driving  away  al«i>  from  the  aHsociatioiib  thrri', '  ro^raUjry ;  rvally  if  1  thought  alie  maa,  I  viouM 
which  Hcrc  wrartni;  uuay  her  health  and  un-  not  ffo  near  the  hou^i*.** 
derminiiij;  her  pfMcr.  Thin  happy  illusion  wa«  **\Vhnt«  for  fear  Kuch  improphrtira  »ho«!J 
prnlnn^fd  hy  the  **i'*\A  of  the  new  in.inhion  it-  he  catch  ini;  !'*  bluntly  n>plic<l  a  i^rnilrmaa  to 
M'lf ;  f-»r  it  had  i-vi  ry  charm  of  arehiUTture, '  tliia  lady  of  alarm<tl  Himceptibility,  mlin,  like 

.  and  of  situation,  t<>  re<*iMnnieiid  it ;  and  in  the    Mrsi.  (.^aallemain,  had  buried  her  accoiwi  ha^ 

I  n<*hly-4]<*cor.ite<l  ;ifid  sjucinus  ;ipiirim«  nit.  Km-  band.  Mm.  Evans  anawvrrd  him  only  by  a 
ma  found  »ome  ph'luri'n,  by  r.ire  and  evcrllmt    look  of  diiulain. 

masleM,  whii*!i  ujve  h**r  a  decree  of  pliMMure  '  **  Hut  prav,**aaid  ahe,  **  who  may  tliia  third 
to  which  alie  hid    hillierlo  Inm-u  a  Kiranger.    husband  Ih;  V* 

But  an  the  enTtron<i  of  the  White  (*ii|ta;;et|  **Oh,  that  hnnd«omp,  keen-look ingt  S^y- 
and  even  the  town  of  krawick  it-nrlf,  di<t  not !  headiil  man  who  liven  with  her.** 

I  airord  m>irh  a'tcieiy.  and  that  variety  t(  human        **  LireM  with  her  !**  r\claime<l  Mm.  Evan*, 
character  and  Iivfline<i4  of  event  m>  iiiti'fe^tin'j  ;      **  Yen,  mailani,**  reaumeil  Mr.  Vinrrni,  the 
to  a  ynun^  and  in>|uirin^  mind,  Kiuma  looked    irenlteman  whr>  had  before  Hpoken ;  **  may  I 

I  ftrward  with  •-.ij^itim  nt  tu  the  hour  when  Hhe    In>i;  leave  to  u^k  what  are  the  impioprr  ideas 

'should  t»eeoiiie  arijuamled  with  the  wider  8f>-  which  your  delicacy  aiin«*xes  to  the  Irrm  *  . 
cietT  of  K  ,  anil  make  In  r  appeanmce  at  llut  Mr.  K«ierton,  whom  I  knew  at  (*ollej^, , 
1   K— —  ball.     Nor  was  it  loiijj  before  her  j  is  only  on   a  ri»il  to  Mrs.  t*asUemain  here, 

{  wishea  were  gratified.  I  and  do«'a  not  live  with  her  when  in  (*umlirf- 

As  a4N>n  as  it  was  known,  that  Mm.  (*asllc^  ;  land ;  but  he  resideH  in  a  cottage  near  hrr,  aad 
main,  aAer  an  absi*nce  of  many  years,  was  re-  '  isi  the  preceptor  of  Miss  t*astlemain.**  | 

turned  to  lloselands,  many  of  thonr  families,  |  **(>!  Mihs  <*astlema'in  !**  exclainiecl  aeveril 
whom  she  had  fitriiierly  vinited,  came  to  pay  ladi«-s  at  once;  **an«l  pray  who  ii  MiasC'as- 
their  compliments  of  welcoiiic  v>  her.  llemain  ?**  ^  { 

Contrary  to  her  exit«-ci.itiiMM,  Mr<i.  rnMh*-        **  Ay,**  said  Mm.  Kivers,  the  lady  skilled  la  , 
main  felt  emharras<t«>ii  while  presriiiini;   Km- ,  pedigrees,  **  ay,  who  is  «ihe?  I  am  sure  /  Aiir*ir, 

>  ma  as  Miss  Cnsllematn  tothest*  acqumntanc«>,  .  whatever  you  may  do.**  \ 

eapecially  when  she  saw  in  their  eountenanrrs  '      **  And  I  ton,  I  hopr,**  ri*p1ird  Mr.  VinrrnL    i 
an  «\prt>.sRion  of  wonder   and    iiii|uiry,  wIhi        **  Nay,  1  can*l  gnflsa,**  said  one.     **  We  all 
Miss i*astlemain  could  In*!    Ilowrvt  r,  as  Mr-*,    know  that    Mrs.  rattleinain    left    Koaelands, 
C'astlem^in  did  not  expUin,  they  were  foree<l    birause  she  couM  not  bear  l<i  remain  in  tW> 

'  for  the  /ir'j/-n/ t-i  rein;iin  in  iuriir.ini-e :  I  *t.\y  phire  wh**rp  she  hail  lost  a  husband  and  aa ' 
for  thr  pr»'«  III, — !m  I*  III*.-,  u-*  .i  ij  "*««ij'iiiLj  •i|iirii    only  ehild." 

•>f  in-jiiirv  it  priivt-r^i  il   in  :i  riiiinirv-lnuii,  it        **  No,  that  is  a  riiiil.iki  ;  «»}if  hadadau^hlrr 
was  ii«it  likf!y   ih.it  :ii)y   lUi**  of   the    p.irto  s    thi-ii  liviiti;  by  hrr  firitl  huHh.ind.** 
ahoiihl  l.iii<r  ft  !n.iin  i^'ifratil  on  ihn  iii)>jiTt,        **  She  had  inili-fil,**  s.iid  Mr.  Vincent,  s.frh- 

'  e^pee|.i!ly  H  iirn-'ii\»*t  thi-iii  w.is  «'iie  l.uly  wb-i    wj^, 
Pii]iied  lit-r^iir  iiii  kii-iwin^  ihi*  ULtrri  I'j*  •<  :iii<t        "O    d<*ar.    yes!**    eri«-d    anitlhi-r;    **  a    f.nt 
int>nnarri.ii:«*4  cf  evi-ry   ii'Me  i>t  aiieii  iil  fi-    h;ind«oiiir    ^irl,    wlm  ran   awny   wiili   a  man 
mily  in  tin'  kiii:!-{<>rii.     Th*ir  run  xtiiy  indriil    nain«i|  iKiiivrf^.  :i  f>  llnw  wh<<iii  itoliKily  kn**." 

Was  siHin  gntifii-d,  :m  iJo-  I.iiIh-h  ;ind  iji  iitN--  ••N«>I  thfri-  yi»u  nni«i  exiMisi-me,**  •»b«mr,! 
men  in  <]Ur«iiiin  iiifttiiat  vi  ry  i\fiiiiiir  .a  .i  Wm,  Kivfis,  Ciinri  ilf  dly,  and  speakinc  very 
ri>ul,  and    n.itMf.illv  iii-im!.'K    Ihf  fir*>t    pi-r*»>ii<»    t'ist;    **  I   know   •»ciiifthiii'j  nn  siirh   «ubjrelft. 

,  whoM'  ii)prit->  .in>l    lb  riii  rit4  wt-rt'    di^rii^ti  d.    tinil  I  r  in  ;is<»iire  \imi  ihi*  Ilnnvrr<»i'«  are  a  vrrf 

were  til**  mil  I'lil  iiil<i  nf  K>i^i  t.-.h-!-*.  "M  :inil  rfiiN-rtilib*  f>iiiiily.     'rh«-re'«  the  I>ai^ 

•'I    tliink.'*  iib«»frvi*d    a    <;•  iitN  tii.in,   *Mli.il    V'-rnrs    of  Shri>|i«l>trr,  :iii«l    the   |l.inTir«r^  if 

Mm.  <*4stl»'ni.iin  l'*»k*  i-xri  ^iivilv  will.'*  <'hi-*hir«-.    Thi*  iMirtN*  i  i"  tin- >hr>'p«hirr  |*ai 


•• 


Indifil,  p»"r  w..iii.:ii  !'*   ntiiTiM-il  a    Mr*.  %•:••*  iiiarrii  ?  Sir  I  |i  nry  l)'-'ti;l;j«,w  hi»^- *i»Vf 

Kvans,  a  l.tdv  wh'*  al!rrt*-il   ifp  .il  fulini;,  fn--  in.irrMil  Lonl  t'liiir--*^;  .uiil  thf  t'b*'^!iirr  |lii>- 

n''Vi>|i-i:ei'  jMii  <i<iilitiiciit,  .will  \%'i  >li:ii|  ii>-t  \il  \iri*-«i   by  iii.irri:ii.*i   .m*   rt-l.it<il  I'l  Ihr  |lwkr  rf 

e.illril  111  III  r ;  **  I  '.irii    ■•iir;iri»t->i  :il  ih.it.  cin*  ^^■llt  11*11 ;  :inil  .i  il.'ii'jhti  r  f>f  ih^.t  tin.i*%  cuir- 

•;  !i-riii-/    lir-r    Vf  ir»,  .iii-l   uhil   •»hi-    li  i^   '^ri.nt*  to  ■!  (ii-iirr.ri  Niit.'i  nt.  w  li'>««-si«;«  r  u  .i*ifn*«i»rJ 

tbr"U;»h  '    I  hivf  i|.it  vi-tli*i-iit  'U  •••» '.Hill*,  f-'f  *ni  U*  t  Vii\  iiji-  |i»  thf  < '.ipi-  •■(  <i.-.N|  lli-p*.** 

I  dr*  1-1  s  ''lit!'    1*  "-r  •!•-  ir  ^1r.  <  '.ii'.'.fiu  'iii  mA  '*  M'lt  w  !-..it  1^  uM  thi«  t>i  Mi»4  ( *.i«tl*  rnxin  '** 

1  Wf-r,*  «'irti   iidl  tri*-ii')«,   lh.it  t!i»*  intttin:;  !■,  ■  *»\],\    Mr.  \  iii«tni,  :i«  ••<>•  n  a^  Mii^.  Kivrf*  bad 

t«rrn  III*'   :itid   t.i4  \«ii)>ii«.   Mb<»'ii    I   lii«t'  tut  tjlkf'l  li*-rH«]|  •>■.!  ••!  bri  .it!i. 

*r^-n  *ii»i*f  hi  r  l"*i»,  Mill  In-  4  VI  fv  •illi-i'iinij  ••  t)  driir  !*'  r*-»iiriM  •!  *l:e,  "I  only  n»ejni  i^ 

iifir."  hhiiw  ih  It  Mr.  Pii.vr*  wa*  n»l  a  mm   mhi4« 

••  K*|»*-«"i.il)v,'*  obit  rri'l    ;inoihi'r  ladv  t*ir-  n«b -ily  kii»*w  ;   r-<r  1b.1l  p*-iipi*- <*t  faniiW  ihrm- 
c«siir.iliy.  "as  lUv  af1!ii-:tii  widow  i»  nn  the.^lvi*,  and  who  tlnrelnre  piizc  11  in  i4her^. 
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imoir  that  hit  family  is  both  ancient  and  honour- 
able." 

**  I  am  much  more  interested  in  what  he  was 
himself  than  what  his  family  was,**  returned 
Mr.  Vincent,  **  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
creature  i»hom  he  married.  1  saw  his  wife, 
Af^tha  Torrington,  when,  in  the  pride  of  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  exptrtations,  she 
madft  h*  r  first  appearance  at  a  race-ball,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  regretted  that  I 
vat  not  a  man  of  high  birth  and  fortune." 

^  Bless  me  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Kvans,  **  who 
should  ever  have  suspected  Mr.  Vincent  of 
beine  tender  and  sentimental  1*' 

••  Thofie  few,  madam,*'  returned  he,  "  who 
look  beyond  the  surface,  and  therefore  might 
frocT  me  both  because  I  affect  to  be  neither.'* 
**\Vel1,  but  Mr.  Vincent,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers 
csj^riy,  **if  you  were  so  much  charmed  with 
Miss  Torrington,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  Miss 
Captlemain  her  daughter." 

**  I  suspected  as  much,  madam,"  replied 
Mr.  Vincent,  ^  and  am  happy  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain  received  to  her  favour  her  daugh- 
ter's unoffending  orphan,  though  to  her  daugh- 
ter btrself  she  continued  inexorable." 

**  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  and  unjust," 
resumed  Mrs.  Lvans,  **as  to  blame  my  friend 
for  her  virtuous  severity  !  How  could  she 
rpeeive  her  daughter  into  favour  when  she 
knew  her  to  he  only  Mr.  Danvers's  mistress, 
not  his  wife!" 

**I  am  convinced,  madam,  that  she  could 
know  no  such  thing,  for  1  am  sure  Miss  Tor- 
lini^n  would  never  have  been  the  mistress  of 
any  man." 

**  I  fear  it  is  only  too  true,"  said  a  lady  who 
had  not  yet  spoken^  **  that  Miss  Torrmgton 
was  never  married  to  Dan  vers;  and  on  his 
marriage  with  another  woman  she  lost  her 
I  senses,  and   used    to   go  about  to  different 
i  churches  demanding  a  copy  of  her  maniage 
'  ftt^wnet.     I  know  this  to  be  true,  because  I  had 
I  it  from  a  clergyman  to  whom  she  applied,  and 
I  vfaon  she  accused,  together  with  the  clerk,  of 
'  havisf  destroyed  the  register,  threatening  at 
,  the  same  time  to  prosecute  them." 
:     To  an  assertion  so  positive  as  this  Mr.  Vin- 
.erat  had  nothing  to  n*plj[«     At  length,  how- 
I  ever,  ho  said,  that  as  to  Uanvers,  he  believed 
jhia  10  be  capable  of  any  villany;  but  that 
'whether  Miss  Castlemain  was  bom  in  wed- 
.  lock  or  not,  he  knew,  from  a  servant  who  then 
hived  with  him,  (but  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain when  Mr.  Egerton  anived  with  the 
little  Emma,)  that  the  day  after  their  arrival 
she  called  her  servants  into  the  room,  and  in- 
itoodoecd  the  child  to  them  '*as  her  daughter 
I  and  heiress." 
.     ••Tier*.'"  cried   Mrs.  Evans;   "you  hear 


that—*  as  her  daugkitr ;'  and  then  she  gave  her 


\ 


ihf  name  of  Castlemain ;  whereas,  if  the  child 


1  bad  had  a  name  of  her  own,  she  would  have 
I'mtmdmM  her  as  her  grmid daugkUrf  Miaa 

8* 


Danvers !  Oh,  it  is  as  plain  as  possible ;  and 
1  fear  the  other  story  is  only  too  true,  namely, 
that  this  Miss  Castlemain  was  Miss  Torring- 
ton*8  child,  not  by  Danvers,  hut  the  man  with 
whom  she  lived  when  she  died,  this  very  Mr. 
Egerton !  O,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Castle- 
main! it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  what  you 
must  have  suffered  from  the  errors  of  your 
daughter !" 

**  Surely,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  **a 
lady  of  your  exquisite  benevolence,  who  feels 
so  severely  for  the  faults  and  griefs  of  her 
friends,  should  not  be  so  ready  to  believe  re- 
ports that  militate  against  the  fame  and  peace 
of  others!  What  ground  have  you  for  the 
calumny  which  you  nave  now  uttered  against 
that  most  respectable  man,  Mr.  Egerton  1" 

'*0h,  sir,  I  had  it  from  undoubted  au- 
thority." 

"Name  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  never  give  up  names." 

"  No,  you  only  make  free  with  them.  Mr. 
Egerton,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  never 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Danvers  more  than  once,  till 
he  saw  her  on  her  death-bed." 

"  Dear  me !  Egerton !  Egerton !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Rivers ;  **  I  wonder  whether  he  is  a  rela- 
tion of  the  noble  family  of  that  name;  or  per- 
haps he  is  of  the  Durham  Egertons.  The 
heir  of  that  family,  by  the  by,  married  a  Cas- 
tlemain, so  it    is  very   likely "     Here, 

luckily,  she  was  int^imiptpd  by  a  summons  to 
the  card-table;  and  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent being  called  away  for  the  same  purpose 
into  different  apartments,  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  rc^suminff  their  angry  altercation. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Evans  was  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  visiters  at  Roselands;  but  her 
meeting  with  the  lady  of  the  house  was  not, 
as  she  apprehended,  such  as  to  affect  the 
aruteness  of  he?  feelings.  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who  was  usually  cold  and  stately  in  her  man- 
ners, did  not  at  all  relax  in  her  usual  stateli- 
ness  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Evans;  nor  did  the 
gathering  tear  in  her  eye  declare  that  she 
either  recollected  **  poor  dear  Mr.  Castlemain" 
tenderly,  or  Mrs.  Evans  as  his  friend.  The 
latter  lady,  therefore,  who  had  taken  out  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  was  beginning  to 
sigh  and  look  very  pathetic,  was  oblig^  to 
resume  her  natural  look,  as  reminiscences  were 
not,  she  found,  the  order  of  the  day,  and  she 
was  soon  able  to  answer  Mrs.  Castlemain*s 
inquiries    concerning    her    acquaintances    at 

K ,  with  her  usual  assumed  benevolence 

and  real  malignity. 

**  Pray,  how  are  the  Johnsons  V?  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

'*  Oh,  they  Vire  in  a  great  ifyle^  and  make  a 
very  fine  appearance ;  and  it  is  all  very  well 
if  they  can  go  on  so;  but  there  is  such  a 
family!  Poor  dear  little  things!  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them  when  I  think  what  their  late 
may  be !" 

Set  your  bleeding  heart  at  rest  then* 


«i 


w 
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obfc^rTwl  uiother  ladjr  archly,  **fur  th«ir  fate|      **  An<l  vou  Uild  thin  lit*  to  Mr*.  rMilrmaiB, 
will  he  a  T(*rj  i{0(xl   onvi   as    I    knuw  from  '  madam,  aul  vou?**  aaiil  Mr.  VinrcDt  »trfbh,' 
authority  thai  Mr.  JohDvon  ia  worth  at  li*aat '  loDkinn  •tt'aJfiiaily  at  Mra.  Kvana. 
I50,(KMI/.**  I      ••.Sir!  Hir!  1  told  it  beraiiae  I  do  wM  ba*, 

••1  don't  hi*ltrvr  it.**  hnMily  n*p1ipfl  Mra.  lirve  it  ia  a  JS6,  for  1  acorn  to  rvpcat  your  tuI- - 
Kvana,  reddt*iiinK  viol«>ntlv  ;  **  that  is,  1  mean    gar  word  a|^ain.**  ! 

1  wiiih  1  could  hclirve  it.*'  i      **  Yet  you  well  know,  raadam,  Ihal  I  lold  \ 
•*  Pray,  madam,**  inlerrufilt'd   Mm.  (^aatle-    you  only  two  daya  ago,  when  you  wera  le*. 

main,  **  Irt  mv  iiii|ijir»*  alirr  that  ^weet  liitlf  |ieatin|f  the  aame  rancnrona  ialc«  which  yoa  | 
girl,  Ihf  daugiitiT  of  an  atturiiey  at  K  ,  and  nthrni  believe  true  only  heeauae thry  wiahi 
who  proiniBnl  to  In*  a  |>erfii*t  hrauty.**  ,  it  tn  h<i  true,  aa  they  cannot  forgive  the  a«eei 

*Mlh,  pimr  thing!  nhe  irrfw  U|>  to  In*  buth  a    gill  her  gooil  fortune;  yrni  know,  I  aay«  that  I 
wit  and  a  hcmuty.  »nd         "  |  th«*n  told  you,  that  fmni  my  own  kn<iwlcdgr  I 

**  And  mhat,  aiadjiii  *  1  hope  no  harm  ha*    C'luM  anafrt  the  whole  atory  to  be  falttf.  | 

happened.**  i*aid  Mr.  Kgfrtnn,  amiling,  **io  a  **  Madam,**  add«'d  Vincent  turning  to  Mn. . 
young  lady  im»  prmidly  gii'ie<l  V*  \  Taatlrmain,  **  1  muMt  beg  you  to  eacufe  mv  | 

**  Harm,  bir !    %•>«  iif»t  harm  in  the  niinmon    w»rinth,  hut  1  luve  th«'  lady  eonceming  whc« 
aenai!  of  the  word,  rirtaiiily, — for  nhi'  in  mar-    you  have  kindly  inrpiired;  and  •«  I  havr  late* 
ried  very  murh  ahnvf  h«'r  tplH-n*  in  liff,— -she    ly  h«fn  aiaying  at  hrrhouae,  I  am  c|UBlified  t» 
ia  marriiil  to  a  yomig  h.ifiinit  of  vrry  large    aiiftiin'  you,  Ihnt  if  lN<iiig  unhappily  manied  in 
foriunr,  and  who  |4  aliio  hrir  to  a  highfr  titir, .  having    a    hn^haiHl    that   adorra    her.    tbd  if; 
who  fill  d«*«|M*rai»'ly  in  love  with  hrr.**  ',  growing  fat  he  any  priMif  of  pining  ia  eoa- 

**  She  la  It  very  innrh  In  he  pittfil,  ind»^d,**  aumpiion,  thrn  ia  iIih  lady  light  la  brr  aaaer-  j 
•aid  Mr.  Kgi-rtoii,  ironically  :  —  **  no  wondrr  tiona,  and  my  poor  fiifnd  in  a  miarrablr  wayi 
vou  callfd  her  *  iHMir  thing  !*    .So,  nh**  ia  vouni;,    indfitl  !**  < 

beautiful,  and  elrvfr.  anil  i«  the  wife  ol' a  ri«*h        **  Will,  nir,**  replifd  Mr4.  Caatlemaia.  *"l 
young  baroiH't,  whu  uiarried  her  from  di*iinte-    have  no  douhl  you  an'  right,  ami  I 

rvated  alfictinn!**  ■      **  1  have  gn'at  doithui    utill,**    anprily    ei- 

**  You  may  laugh,  air,*'  replii-d  Mra,  Kvana, '  claimed  Mn.  Kvaim;  **  for  Mr.  Vinreat  la  ao 
but  '^'all  ia  not  gold  that  glitters. *    It  ia  said    plfaned   with  being   thia  grrat  lady**  gue«l«, 
that  her  huahaml  i«  a  vrry  gay  man.'*  |  that  he  ia  hriheti  to  «ay  what  he  haa  dttiie.**      | 

^  Well,  madam,*'  aaid   Mr.  Kgrrton,  affect-        **  It  i«  well  for  vou  that  you  an*  m  irnMaa,! 
ing  not  til  uiMleifttand  hfr;  **  and  if  iihe  hv  a    madam,**  rrpliid  Mr.  Vincent,  **  or  I  abnaU 
jgay  woman,  and  loven  to  laugh,  ao  much  th«*   nn4tn  cunvinri*  yon  that  my  honour  ia  boi  to 
I  bctl«-r  for  her."  be  (]u«-atiiint-d  with  impunity.** 

I  "Nay,  mr.  by  gay  I  did  not  mean  lively,  I  **  We  had  better  call  another  sub|«vt,**| 
meant  that  hi*  Han  a  vi*rv,  very  lilnrtiiir  niiin,  roMlv  and  nrcMiilv  dtiHi'rvi-d  Mr*.  ('Biiie- 
iHir;  aiiil  th.it  hIm-.  p'M'i  iliinif!  i^  piniii>;  lif-r-  main;  and  Mr.  \  in^'t  ni,  a<;ain  A|H»|"graiiif 
ai'lf  vrry  fa<tt  inin  a  r>in«iitiipti<in !  1  .iiii  <tiiri'  fur  hin  «iarnit^,  oi.nn  afii-r  Icnk  Mr.  V.^^iu-m 
I  dhi  n"t  iM'lifvi-  tiii4  ntiirv  till  I  riii.lii  iii>t  hy  ihi- arm  ainl  It  il  iiiin  lu  ihi*  eml  f  1  lh«  r-^at, 
I  help  it.  antl  I  h.tvi-  lilt  a  ^rr.il  dial  t>ir  llir  .in-  whi'n*  with  ni.iiiv  api'lu^irfi  fur  Ihi  litirriv  b» 
guiih  ••!  hrr  p'tnr  par*nN.  whu  ui-rf  hh  proud  t«i*ik«hf  higi^ti)  |i'a%i'  !•»  u^k  hitii  whrthn  ihU 
of  ihnr  daiii!lilii*<t  ilt-t  .ilti<n  !*'  Vinniir  lady  \k.\H  iii>l.  an  n  pi>rt  naid.tl.r  dia^h- 

**  Kiir  whirh,  if  thii   III*   thf  r:i*r,  hIh*  ha*t    ti-r  "f  Mtn.  IKtnvirn;  on  whirh    Mr.  K^rrti* 
paid  di'jr  iiii|«M<l,**  oli^'ivf!  Mm.  ( '.i«tilfiii.iin :    i^avi*   him  a  fkhuft  il**tail  nf  Airatha**  lii»i  n. 
**but  I  iM'Vf'r  approvfii  i-f  if[iii|iial  iiiarrHifi  «.**  >  and,  !•>  hi^  urcit  j<iy.  gavi*  him  ani>thrr  'ippcr- 
At  thin  iii<i!ii«-ni  Mr.  \  iiir«  nt  win  arin<ii>ii(*--  iitnity  fif  r<inlrjdii*tiiig  thi*  ri'pri*Mnlatioiia  of 
ed,  ami    rrriivrd    hy    Mr*>.   t \i«tli'inaiii    with     Mr*.  Kv.iiih. 

ni-irkril  c.inli.ility.  \\  hi  n  Hhr  prinfnird  hiiii  In  a  hluprl  time  Mm.  Kvan«  waa  the  oa'iv 
I  til  Mr.  Kt**-rtiin.  hp  Iih*  «ui-iiifd  glad  !<•  «••«' hiiii  vi*iti'r  n-mainiiig ;  whin  ItK^king  out  of  \tm 
j  aa  an  idd  (*iilU-gf  ari{iiaiiit.iiirr ;  hut  Mr.  Vin«    wiiidnw  nUv  i-irlaimrd, 

{cent  was  no  ^irtirk  with  Ihf  nimng  liki'ii*-<«!i  **  Oh !  th.ir«  th^*  iiia\i>r'M  coarb,hen  comea 
I  that   Knima  !•  r*    h«r  ni«ithir,  w  hn  had  rt  .illy    hm  IliIv.  I  pntfhl.** 

i  capiivairii  hit  \'<iiiiir  Ip  .irt  thi-  fir^i   iiiin'  hi'        **  \\  tiu  in  iii.ivir  n-'iw  ***  aaid  Mrn.  t*atii#- 
brhi'M   hi-r.  that   In*  i    nlil   urirrily  «pt-.ik   Ihr    iiKiin. 

*  Wf  !ri>  1'f.t  w  hirh  ill   I- It ;   iiid  h!(ii:ii4,  t<!ii«liiiii«         "  Y^ur  nM    .iri|i:.iiiil:inr#',    Mr.    Narva    ih* 
at  hin  fMriif«t  \i  I  III*  Ijiii'h 'iv  gaz*-,  tiirni'd   t>>    h.iiiki-r;  hf   \\.\s  mirrifd  a  Kerund   wifr,  and 

•  ihr  « in>l  w.  «hf  !•«  riidiiiij  lit  p.iv  )\*'T  ri>nipliiiii-ntfl  to  io'«; 
t  **  I  h  i«f  Ik**  II  ni.ikiii>;  intjuiriiH  i-f  Mrt.  — hiit  I  wi^h  ji.«»i  t-- «.i\  »  ino'thing  ri>ncrrAiB^ 
■  K%an«.  •ir,"  itii-l  \\i'*.  ( '  i^ili  lu.iiii,  'Ti-ni'iin-    iLi*  rii  irtitii-i;  •»«;!  J:'■^'^^  i-f«  .it«irr.** 

ini;  «'iiiM  '-I'l  .1'- ,-.  iiii:.ii.i-i  ^  •  I  iiiin**  .ii  K  ,        **<iidii\  !     Man  thi-n  Mr.  Narra  mamr^  a 

«iHt  I  4111  «<»rrv  ii'tiiid  tti.ii  hi.ii.iiiiil  i!ir),  \[\r\     ymipir  wili-  f** 

m  ^  I 

I  lk<vt  r':^,  h4«i  )"«-n  «<i  i.iii'>fiiiitjir  in  h«-r  mar-  **  Vfii.  p<Hif  man!  hi*  haa  indr-ed  !  and  I 
I  ruif>-.  anil  n  lr«ltiM;r  hir«4ll  inta  a  ri)itauni|»-  ihink  it  right  tn  lit  ynu  knuw  that  the  baa 
juoa!**  :  brrn  a  grvat  deal  ulk'cd  of;  th^iv  waa  ■  aad. 


boaineM  mboul  her  tiid  an  officer,  and  all 
half  ih«  Lown  will  Dot  viait  her ;  but  /  do,  Tor 
I  bcijave  ahe  vai  only  indtienei,  nal  guilly 
and   therefore  out   of  Christian  charily   and 
kindnea*  1  thoaghl  it  right  lo  lake  hei  by  the 
hand,  poor  TOing  creature,  when  no  one  else 
IvouMi  and  now  ihe  ia  Tery  well  received. 
;  Still,  leat  Bome  eTil-di*pc«ed  person   ahoa" 
Itall  joti  ihia  tale  in  order   to  prejudice  yi 
iigmiMi  bet,  I  thougfit  it  right  to  be  i>efoi 
'  Mad  with  them." 

I  "Upon  mj  word,  madaiD,"  'replied  Mra. 
jCuUunaiD,  drawing  hnaelf  up  even  higher 
tkan  uBual,  »I  cannot  aee  that  it  was  at  all 
MCMaiT  fat  you  to  aie  yourself  this  trou- 
.ble;  fat  1  flatter  myasif  there  ia  nothing  about 
'  ■■  to  nieourage  any  one  lo  tell  me  a  gossip- 
'  iaf  tale  of  ecBodal,  ■•  I  have  long  been  con- 
I  rinred  that  no  one  ia  ever  told  by  another  any 
i^iBf>  but  w  hat  that  other  supposes  the  person 
I  u  addressed  iH  likely  to  reliHh." 
J  Th«  taoTXi&ei  Mrs.  ETan*  was  at  fii 
naeh  FonfouDded  to  speak;  at  last  she  stam- 

"  That  really  there  was  to  much  ill- 
is  the  world,  that " 

"  Ay,  madaia,  so  there  ia  indeed,"  ohserred 
Ur.E^non;  "bat  nevar  is  ill-natore  a  " 
ooB  as  whrn  it  trie*  to  bide  itaelf  undt 
■aA  of  pity  and  beneToleitca;  —  don't  you 
tgtr*  with  nje.  madam  V 

~Oyes;  certainly,  sir,"  she  answered  in 
a  harried  mariner;  and  at  this  moment  Mrs. 
Nans  WB>  HmionDced. 

Id  apiic  oi  ^ he  well-principled  arersion  and 
Ih*  Wcll-^Tnuiided  distrust  which  the  quick- 
aighxd  fjriiily  at  Roeelands  were  beginning 
m  feel  t'.'U.irrji  Mra.  Eiana,  they  could  not 

abein^'  1  l:^Ie  influenced  by  what  she  had 
wapt.t.i..'  the  lady  who  now  entered  the 
iiitance,  suspicion,  and  reserTe, 
ra  the  charms  of  her  mannera 
.  nance,  and  Mr.  Egerton  did  not 
'  added  indiacretion  to  youth  and 

air  the  town  of  K were  too 

us  to  Tiait  her.     Bat  Mrs,  Caa- 

i^lj  carriafre  evidently  discon- 

blushing  as  she  did  so. 


WM  to  h«  Hifxard ;  and  Mrs.  Casllemain  ei- 
■SHBid  fact  rrsdineas  to  accept  them.  Mrs. 
nana  then  »odght  relief  from  the  awe  im- 
M^  by  Mis.  CaaUemain,  in  a  more  famil- 
■thMii'surar  «ith  ber  kind  friend  Mrs.  Evans, 
m%»  welcomi-d  hn  with  a  sort  of  protecting 


«  Urn 


I  of 


-Ntna  lo  bar,  denoted  saeh  unsuapecUag 
in  lb*  reality  of  her  friendship,  that 
'~     'eniain,  Glled  with  pity  and  ire- 
treachery  of  Mra.  Evans,  for- 
nat  bf,  Ti'  w  gnest  was  said  to  be  a  wo- 
t  Hifaeud  eharaeler,  and  entered  with 


i  adviiiewl  greaUy  ia 
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the  good  opinion  of  Emma  and  Mr.  Egertoni 
and  lose  in  proportion  aa  Mra.  Evans  declined  \ 
for  both  ladies  had  brought  a  child  with  them. 
Mrs.  Evana'a  was  a  girl  about  ftve  years  old, 
80  spoiled  and  BO  humouraome,  that  it  wai 
very  evident  the  mother  had  either  not  known 
or  not  practised  her  duly  towards  it.  When 
desired  to  aay  or  do  any  thing,  its  only  an- 
swer was,  "  No,  I  won't ;"  while  it  ever  and 
anon  interrupted  conversation  with  loud  cla- 
moura  of  -  Mamma,  1  will  go  home!"  till 
Emma  did  not  know  which  was  most  disa- 
greeable, the  mother  or  the  child. 

Mra.  Naree's  little  boy,  o#the  contrary, 
though  he  waa  so  beautiful  that  some  mothers 
might  have  thought  themselves  excused  for 
spoiling  him  on  that  account,  was  under  such 
or  per  restraint,  and  so  well  brought  up, 
e  always  spoke  when  spoken  to,  and  u 


four  of  tliB  good  sense  and  propriety  of  Ihe 
mother,  that  all  Mrs.  Evans  had  said  was  soon 
forgotten;  and  indiiertlion,  a  great  and  perni- 
cious enor  in  every  woman,  was  judged  whol- 
ly incompatible  with  the  evident  good  quali- 
ties that  Alrv.  Nares  as  a  parent  possessed. 

At  length  the  ladiea  departed,  and  the  fam- 
ily were  left  to  comment  on  the  variety  of  pe^ 
sons  and  characters,  many  of  wliich  I  have  nol 
mentioned,  who  that  day  came  under  their  re- 

"Do  you  not  remember,"  said  Emma, 
inleiesting  anecdote  of  the  poor  Dauphin, ' 
when  those  horrible  poinarda  besieged  Ver- 
sailles, was  taught  by  his  mother,  who  held 
him  in  her  arms,  to  clasp  hia  little  hands,  and 
say  '  Graceipour  maman!'  " 

"To  be  sure  we  do." 
Well  then,  Mrs.  Nares'a  little  boy's  i 
I  seem  to  cry  '  Grata  pour  maruan  .''  for  I 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  so  good  a  mo- 
ther should  be  so  bad  a  wife." 

And  so  do  I,  Emma,"  replied   Mr.  Eger- 
1  "  for  I  think  it  a  very  fair  conclusion, 
thai  when  a  woman  performs  one  duty  well, 
she  is  not  very  negligent  of  olheis  ;  for  1  be- 
lieve the  virtues,  like  the  vices,  are  so  fond  of 
another,  that  xbej  are  seldom  or  never  found 
separate;  and  if  a  virtue  or  two  he  sometlmea 
found  crowded  in  amoral  many  vices,  they  are 
there  only  like  sprigs  of  geranium  set  without 
roots  in  a  garden,  which  before  they  have  time 
to   take   root,  are   thrown   down  by  the  &rat 
'  Dwer  or  east  of  wind,  and  are  no  more  •Bon 
heard  of.     But  did  you  ever  see  so  odioua  a 
child  aa  that  little  girl  1" 

'■  Hush  !  bush !  dear  sir,"  cried  Emma, 
laughing  and  blushing,  "  I  cry  *  Graeei  ^nnu- 
eel  enfaw  for  my  sake ;  for  indeed  I  saw  in 
that  disgusting  child  roy  own  likoaess  when  1 
firat  knew  you,  and  1  oonld  hardly  help  say- 
'  Pray,  my  dear,  ia  not  your  name  Em- 

indeed,  Emma,"  cried  Mra.  Caitlemtiiit 


f 
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in  (T'^'^t  imoti'in,  *^  1  cannot  hear  to  hfar  you  ,  u   wry-fuce«   aiul   i»>iiallowrd    the   phjNC    m 
ca]Mniiii.it«*  yiiiir  inothor  b«>  (at  aa  in  rdinpart'    pliyiiir.  ~ 


\Vf  11,  anil  m'liat  u  thia  lo  thr  purpoac  f*    ■' 
**  W  hy.  Mm.  Kvana  ap|>ran  In  nw  pttyai' ' 
wrapt  up  in  awppinipai;  t'';r  umlrr  Im«  jrlly  of 


yuarwlt'lu  thiil  ruilr  ami  apoitmi  rhild  !** 

**  I  r«iliiiiiiiiuie  my  niotlit-r!    (iikI  forbid!** 
critd   Kmm.-i,  "My  piMir  ninihrr!    il  waa  no  ^       ^ 

I  Wonder  if  iih«  did  spml  nii*,  f«ir  1  was  lier  all.  >  pily  and  fi.-rlin|(  i*  liiddrn  thr  bitirr  hrrb 
you  know/*  I  icv<»lt>iire  and  s^i  forth.  .\oiii«  thia  u  m«  odioci , 

**  I  ilit  know  it,  I  know  it  but  too  well,  Miaa  '  lo  nii*  a:*  your  phyNir  wrapt  up  la  awrru;  and 
f*aHtlf'iiinin  :**  while  Kniiita,  ahorki'd  at  thr  I  should  likv  tu  nay  to  her,  *  (lood  Mrv.  KraBa, 
inronHiileriit«'iH***M  nf  her  reply,  was,  lik«>  Mr.  nay  at  onre,  1  rrjoicp  in  thr  diatrraara  of  my 
K^erton  himtelf,  unable  fur  a  few  intnutea  i4>  f«  llow-<*reatures,  and  that's  the  tnith  of  iL* 
change  th^  mnverHaiiitn  or  pive  a  ph^asanter  ]  feur  1  wa8wick«*il  enough  to  wiah  thBihoiir«l 
I  turn  Up  It.     At  U  iii;ih  however  nIid  naid,  I  Keiiileman,  who  lo«iked  at  me   ao  rcNmraiiy 

**  Vet  fiind  of  nie  as  my  mother  waH,  Hhehud  ,  kind,  had  knocked  her  down.**  i 

atrrn«!tli  of  miiid  en(»lJ^h  to  currert  me  very  tM»- 1  **Sri  then,  you  did  ubnerve  aoniething  paili*> 
▼rrely  when  »he  thimt*ht  aurh  correction  ne-  rular  in  his  expreasion  when  he  loukrd  at' 
cesaar)-  for  my  umid."  !  you  1*' 

**  Ay,    indei'il  !**   said    Mr.    K^rton,   **  aa  I      **  Yea,  my  dear  sir;  and  thai  he  look  yo«  b> 
when,  pray  ?**  the  oiher  end  of  the  room.     Well,  air,  wto 

**  Oh  !  UfTer  but  onre,  and  then  I  shall  ro-  '  w.in  it  for  ?     Did  he  make  piopoaaU  ***  ' 

mrmbt  r  «i  bat  p.i«oieil  In  the  last  day  of  my  life,  i  **  lYiptmaU !  W  hat  is  ahe  ulkinf  of  1** ' 
She  bail  t>iven  iiu'  a  pure  (»f  rake,  and  I  aome  cried  Mr«i.  ruHtlcmain.  **To  think  uf  that* 
time  after  ;t<»krd  her  lor  another;  on  which  abe 
repliiM,  *  Have  I  not  already  (*iven  you  aome  ?* 
when  I,  think ing  il  better  to  tell  a  fib  than  lc»4e 
my  cake,  rep|ie«l,  •  .Vri,  mdetnl  you  did  not.* 
In  an  iii%liiiit  b«r  face  became  t|uili?  terrible 
with  rajve;  and  i;ivin|{  me  a  blow  that  almont 
felled  in**  at  her  fi-et,  *  Vou  are  a  bane  anil 
me4n-**pirilf«i  Jiar,*  iibe  exrlaiimi).  *  and  I  am 
ashanipil  to  own  you  for  my  child!  Hence 
fptiu  my  «i{!lit,  noi  liare  to  come  intf»  my  pre- 


cbild*H  LilkinK  of  propiwaU,  indeed  !**  ' 

**  And    to    think   of  a   >ouni;  lady  wIm  h 

{^oing  to  a  k ball,  and  will  probably  opes 

It  with    the    mayor   hiniM-lf,  being   railed  aj 
child  !••  I 

**llow  the  (TirPa  tongue  rant  to-day.  Mr.. 
Kgerton,**  ft:iiil  Mm.  I'aiitlrmain  smiling.         | 
••1  am   Kiad   of  it,'*  rrplieil    Mt.  tlgeflos,' 
**  f"r  it  NhowH  H  heart  at  eaM*.**    liul  Kmma, ' 
knowing  iIim  was  by  no  nieana  the  rsir,  ^vd-j 


•ence  .i^.iiu  all  day.*    It  was  the  fir^t  and  unt    denly  turned  round  and  haHtify  reljied  lo  kffi 
j  time  I  ever  saw  her  anirry  with  me;  but  her,  own  rofun. 


wiiM*  reAeiitnii'iit  dill  n<u  end  with  the  iinpulite  ■      Mr.  Kucrton  anon  discovernl,  however, that ! 

(»f  pa«*»<>ii.     She   made  me  go  to  church  the  i  her  heart  was  hy  no  inrtinH  :i4  much  at  eaae  as  he 

I  next  ({.ly  tn    my  oMi-«it  .ind  dirtiest  Cii!oure<)    im:ii;iiietl.    (■••iii;?  inin  I. rr  apartment  nor  da«. 

If:  -i*«.  '.tlltn:;    "i-    ib.it   any   thiiitr  u.ih    ^nml  ,  wliiili  *^\tr  b.ni  •iily  «|itiitf  li  inf-.iuing  to  rettra 
en 'i.jh  t  >r  .1  liir  !■>  Ui.ir;   inid    ih.tl   till  1  h:id    lt>  it  imnii-iii.iii  l\,  be  sjm  «iniiir  \enies  !>i»C. 
ttii-  Mftrtt   >>t   .1  •/••iillf\fti»in.in*»  ibild,  i  bb>M:!il    on  the  t:iblr,  i>«iiii  ittty  wit  fr<iiii  thr  |H>n;  and, 
ntit  \«i-ir  t}i*-  ilri  ••«  «<ri>ii<'.**  i'i>nrliiiiinir  that  \«  r*i-!«  not  meant  to  br  sera 

**  Will  !   1  iliitik  I-  r  :i  hr«it  fault  my  dau;;b-    ei  ulij  n-it  h;i\e  bi-i  u  |t  ft  ^u  t-&poM<«|  to  vie«. 
ter  n*  •  li  li"l  b  iVr  lifTli  HI  I  M'Vrri'.**  I  be  ventured  to  f  ail  them. 

*'Siirt  U,  df  ..r  ifraiidmotber,  a^  it  wa^  a  fir«>t  j  \\  hen  Mr^.  t'.isili main  came  to  Ktisriaadt,. 
fault.  It  wa*«  the  more  neriH<.ary  to  be  no  ;  fur,  •  she  f'>uiid  the  gnnirn  had  been  so  much  Be>. 
though  I  did  n>'t  know  why,  1  ronNi«liTe«]  i;lei*t*d.  that  wniU  grew  abnig  the  parterfv. 
lyini;  to  ]»*•  t'l  terrible  an  otli'liee,  fr>>m  ihii  .unl  tin- <»priiig  tbiMi'r<»  bad  planted  thriuaelvf« 
unusual  vevf-rilv  in  my  indul^i-nl  iiioihrr,  that  in  the  i;r  iv*  Uualk^.  ThH  rircunifttanrr  occa- 
I  wa<«  ierri:iil  friiin  c>iiiiiiitiiiu*  it  ai;.iiii:  and  Hii.iinl  Kmm:i  tn  write  the  iim-a  in  i|uraiica, 
a4  I  gri'w  oltler,  and  f>>uii«l  mvM-li  f<indlv  whit  b  wire  as  fulluuh : — 
C'lreswil  wht-nevi  r  I  spuke  tlie  tiuUi,  fearlesH 
of  eiin«i-i]Ufni*f4,  the  habit  of  in^i  nti(i*ine*»H 
wbifh  v<>u  have  so  xlVn  commend*  d  in  me. 


IRRKOlLARliOXMrT  j 

cv   A   xi'.M'  rri<    r'  i    Rt."<Mt«i>   i.ikmb     | 


wa«  impr^'H^i'il  on  me  ti><)  deeply,  ]  truNt«to  be  ; 

ever  f  ra'lirat»il.*'  '  !  ^"'  ""  '^**"  ^••"'b-d  Udwl'  >if-ldin<  rarh  * 


••\\.ll.  well,  I  Am  sure   I  am  dispoH.d   ,„    Il'-'j-nMhi- hn,:h!  t!..w.  r.  th.i  o,  ,„»  ,.rdrn 
.,      ,  .  1 .       1    .  I   .         I  ^liiU:  riiKcht  r  wil  'In «  luri  f  thf  ir  lMsu!ruu»  Urtk. ' 

t..ii.k  V  ..r  p  ...r  lUMth.  r  ri::ht.-biii  bi  un  .Imp     ^^.  ^    ^^  .,^^  .^^  .  ^.,  ^^^  ^^  ,  ,  ,^.  ^.^^^^ ,  ^  ,^^^  ^ 

thi-    !iiib!.et.  and   u  !l    me    what  y«.u  t:iiiik   o!    >. ,,.,  ^'-,[  ,f.,  ^  .  ;„,„.    |,|^,,  tV„  ,hU  in  m^num'w  ba«.-.  | 
Mr«.  Kvaii^/*  .  \Vh>i  Milt  nut  t'iriii«.  'u*  anl  uiuiHiriiii  Itno^  ,         ' 

••Think  !•!  h»f  '**  rrifil    Kmma,  ••  Whv,   d'»      X'nl  -ik*   \-*i\  **.  l,-..iin  .  *•!  ••htra*;^''  fk'tirr. 
V.'ii    re-i..iii!»r.   irrani!rii"lher,   that    I    UM-d   !■■    "  •  r  .Mir  r-i-SL-h  |.j'Ij  a  r  ntiUm  -j-UiMl.-ur  rtwg         | 
UT  li.  *...!  when  *...,  wanlrd  me  t.>  take  a  pill  .  "*"  "  j!;7; '^ '  ***'''•■  *'^J"  "'  »"""*''*   '**'^*«  ' 
wrai-t   ..p  in   lurrant-j.  Ily,  — •  No,  no  ;   w  b.  n    \Vh.  r.\^;i  ■|inI.^.W.d.|..rin  mv  |«i^h  vr  Ik^^B.        ' 
y.ui  i;i%.    MO-  pbv-i.-.  ;t,rr  rui'   ph>*ir;    when     K..i»|  um.  v  wh^jwr- i bat  some  rhrrniut  ray  j 

I  BWertmeat.  sweetiueal  ;*  and  so  I  used  to  make  ;  IM  luturc  j<iy  may  chase  my  piearol  gkwai; 
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Miy.  like  your  buds,  opposing  powers  o'ercome,  i  wrinkles,  and  set  off  its  still  remaining  white- 
And  light,  wiih  gladness  light,  my  clouded  home.  ness.  Her  dress  for  this  evening  was  black 
**I  wish  I  had  not  read  it,"  Mr.  Egerton ,  veUet,  of  which  the  only  ornaments  were 
had  just  said  to  himself,  when  Emma  returned  point-lace  and  jewels;  and  on  her  still  dark 
and  saw  the  sonnet  in  his  hand,  as  he  had  pur-   and   glossy  hair,  she  wore  a  simple  though 


poAcIy  kept  it  that  she  might  know  he  had 
read  it,  though  he  knew  not  w  hat  to  say  to  her 
relative  to  it. 

**So,  I  see  you  have  read  my  lines,"  said 
Cmnia«  bl ashing  deeply  as  she  spoke. 

^  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  **  and  approve 
tbem  too ;  my  only  objection  to  them  is  their 
solemnity^— .but  I  hope  your  next  will  be  of  a 


costly  cap  composed  entirely  of  lace. 

When  she  entered  the  drawinff-room  at 
Roselands,  her  smoothed  and  finely-grained 
complexion  flushed  with  emotion,  and  a  sort 
of  anxious  expectation,  occasioned  by  the 
idea  that  she  was  going  to  introduce  the 
child  of  Agatha  at  her  first  ball,  Mr.  Egerton 
was  struck  with  wonder  at  her  beauty,  and 
fsver  turn  ;**  then,  without  looking  at  her,  he  '  the  general  magnificence  of  ber  appearance, 
left  the  room.  While  Emma,  conscious  how  ,  and  was  gazing  at  her  with  respectful  admira- 
litile  likelihood  there  was  that  his  hope  would  .  tion,  when  Emma  appeared,  glowing  with 
soon  be  gratified,  vented  her  feelings  in  tears; '  youth  and  expectation,  simply  habited  in  a 
and*  afraid  of  being  seen  while  under  the  in-  i  white  crape  dress,  ornamented,  as  well  as  her 
lluence  of  such  painful  sensations,  set  off  for   head,  with  pearls  only.     Both  Mrs.  Castle- 


a  walk  in  tbe  gardens  and  the  woods  adjoin- 
ing. 

The  assembly-day  at  length  arrived  ;  when 
Mrs.  Caitlemain  and  Mr.  Lgorton,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  saddened  years,  and  Emma,  for 
tbe  first  time  in  her  life,  prepared  for  a  public 
ball.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  busy  scene  with  any  one  feeling 
Qsalloyed  by  pain.     Mrs.  Castlemain  recol- 

1  leeted,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  the  hour 

I  when  she  had  parted  with  Agatha,  that  she 

jmigbt  be  present  at  her  first  ball,  iU^i  fatal 

ilo/A  which  stamped  with  woe  the  future  des- 

!  tiny  of  her  life ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  remembered 

I  that  the  last  time  he  had  been  present  at  such 

!aa  amusement,  he  had  danced  with  tlu^  lost 
object  of  his  constant  affections;  whilo'Emma 

>  recollected,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart, 

■  kow  often  she  had  hoped,  and  how  certainly 
expected,  that  her  first  partner  at  her  first  as- 
•Hobly  would  have  been  Henry  St.  Aubyn! 

.Bat  no  one  communicated  to  the  other  the 
frrUngs  that  were  common  to  each,  and  they 
net  witb  seeming  cheerfulness  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  carriage. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
ker  old  acquaintance  the  mayor,  and  to  show 

ker  respect  to  her  K friends,  made  a  point 

of  appearing  in  a  new  and  handsome  dress, 
tad  10  ber  family  jewels.  As  her  mind  had 
Mw  been  for  many  years  in  a  degree  light- 
coed  of  its  overwhelming  load,  she  had  re- 
covered her  usual  embttn-puint^  and  her  com- I  her  time  of  life,  better  understands  the  art  of 
f^leiioo  had  lofit  but  little  of  its  original  love-  .clothing  judiciously.  I  have  often  thought, 
iaess.  At  this  time,  therefore,  she  looked  i  that  a  beauty  of  fifty  should  imitate  the  ex- 
eoosiderably  younger  than  she  was, — an  illu-  -  ample  of  a  skilful  general  after  the  battle  of 
•ioo  heightened  by  the  judicious  manner  in  :  the  day  is  over,  and  a  retreat  is  sounded, 
vbich  she  dressed  herself;  for,  conscious  that  |  The  general,  previous  to  beginning  another 
tfter  fifty,  tbe  less  of  the  skin  and  form  that :  attack,  takes  an  accurate  survey  of  his  re- 
it  exhibited,  the  more  is  gained  in  personal .  maining  forces;  and  when  he  enters  the  field 
■ppearanee,as  well  as  in  propriety,  Mrs.  Cas-|  again,  he  puts  in  front  and  in  full  view  the 
ilMDain  concealed,  either  with  lace  or  fine  ^  strongest  part  of  them,  but  takef  care  to  con- 
no«Iia«  the  whole  of  her  figure ;  while  round  i  ceal  from  the  sight  that  in  which  he  is  con- 
4e  only  part  of  ber  onee  beautiful  throat  that !  scious  of  weakness.  In  like  manner,  a  faded 
set  tb«  view,  she  wore  a  black  velvet  collar,  beauty  should  be  careful  to  hide  by  dress  what- 
which  at  ooeo  bid  the  as  yet  only  threatened    ever,  according  to  the  regular  progress  of  de* 


main  and  Mr.  Egerton  looked  at  her  with  de- 
light, though  a  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of 
both.  Nor  was  Emma  as  unmoved  as  she 
seemed  to  be;  but,  substituting,  like  many 
other  people,  gaiety  for  cheerfulness,  she  held 
up  her  white  and  dimpled  hands  with  won- 
der as  she  looked  on  tier  grandmother,  and 
making  a  pirouette,  exclaimed,  '*  Well,  I  know 
who  will  be  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
room  to-nij^ht !" 

"That  IS  very  conceited  in  you,  Emma," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain  smiling,  and  affecting  to 
misunderstand  her. 

'*  What!  is  it  conceited  to  be  vain  of  one's 
own  grandmamma!"  replied  Emma,  caressing 
her  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  believe  I  may  look  well  enough  for  an 
old  woman,"  she  answered ;  "  and  eonsider- 
ing  ,"  then  overcome  by  many  tender  and 
many  agonizing  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  nastily  retired. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  thinking  of  my  poor  mo- 
ther," said  Emma  in  a  faltering  voice ;  "  but 
how  well,  how  even  beautiful  she  looks !" 

**  She  does  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  '*  and 
how  judiciously  she  dresses  herself!" 

**  Judiciously  !"  replied  Emma. 

**  Yes  ;  and  were  she,  instead  of  being  in- 
different to  her  personal  graces,  at  all  in- 
clined to  the  hope  or  wish  of  conquest,  I 
should  even  have  said,  how  eoguetluhljf  she 
is  dressed  !  for  I  never  saw  any  one  who,  at 


/ 
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cay,  is   th^  iiMlteatifm  of  ai;e  tn  the  female    portanrti  to  the  improvement  of  the  liran  aa^ 
Sfruv^*  *n(^  ^  aet  oflT  to  the  hfst  advantage,    charart^r,  anti  to  tjie  aafeiy  of  tlie  leuiprr.** 
whab*ver  heaut J  lime  haa  touched  with  a  mure 
gentle  hand. 


'•  Kxplaiii/ 

**  I  would  wtith  to  impreaa  on  Ibe  vovng 


**  Id  alljr,  dt-ar  air,**  replied  Kiiima,  **  it  mind  this  painful,  deeradini!,  but  aatbtarj 
would  t»e  only  kimi  in  you  to  puhlihli  a  inaga- .  irutli,  that  'envy,  hntieo,  malice,  mtA  all  «» 
line  of  inatruriinns  foreldrrly  lu<lifH  in  the  art  ^  chnritableneaN,*  are  the  moat  frr(|oeat,  and  t^ 
of  dnniM,  finlN*lliithiil  with  a  vi)riiettr  af  my  .  nifwt  jfineral  uf  all  human  pa«»iuna.  If  ihrj 
ffrandmuthfr  by  way  of  illuHtratinf^your  mean-  i  were  not  ao,  »hould  we  have  been  taoghl  u 
ini;.**  ,  pray  puhlirly  every  week, to  be  di-liverid  frea 

»rf.»re  Mr.  Ktrertnn  could  reply,  Mra.  C'aa-  i  «l»<'t«»  ?  I  y^oM  impreaa  on  the  )««unK  miBd 
tieniain  nturm*d,  and  aoou  aft«*r  they  act  off  t*»Hl  •■▼••n  th'»ii«  who  are  capable  of  hnorvii) 
for  the  h-4ll.  u"(l  di^eply  feeling  thf  dittreaura  and  niafcif 

•' I  hopr,"  aaid  Kmma  when  they  wrri-  '"«w«  <***  tb'-ir  friend*,  are  otUn  vrry  nibH 
•eatf-d  in  the  coai-h,  *•  that  the  greater  part  of,  moriifii'd  at  their  aucctiMaiid  elevation.  Tb* 

the  inhabitunu  of  K reaemhin  the  pretty    C»*»»«'r.illy  apf-akinp.  the  elrvationof  a  f riead  oi 

mayoreaa  rather  than  Mm.  Kvann."  acquaintiince  above  ounM*lvis,  riiher  in  fane 

"  My  drar  child,"  npliwl  Mr.  Kg*  rton,  rank,  or  wealth,  ii  a  ciiine  againkt  f>uf  arU 
••very  po^^My  the  pretty  mayon'^n  hrmelf  l<»vf,  uhi.-h  we  never  thoroughly  forune;  a« 
may  reaemblp  Mra.  Kviinii,  aa  moat  human  ! »»»»»  wr  atize  with  i-agrr  avidity  on  any  dirti 
beings  reMinhle  her  alwi."  "^"Ot   however   improbabh,  which    imdt  ii 

hmer  th**  individuiil,  im  favoured  and  ao  e» 
vit'd,  iu  the  acale  of  happineH*  or  rrputatioa.* 

'*  A  dreadful,  but  1  trust  an  e&aggeralrd  pkt 
ture  !•• 


**  What  a  lilH'l  on  human  nature  !*'  exclaim- 
ed Mr«.  (*afitlrinHin. 

**  If  the  truth  In>  a  libel  on  human  nature,  1 
am  aorr}-  f<ir  it ;  but  1  am  aure  that  1  apeak 
only  the  truth.*'  I      "  Vou  are  a  atrong  paintrr,  Mr.  f^t%om 

^  ' » —  -''  ''     '-•rk  nia..ti-r»I" 

of  tho»e  maatrra,* 
aa  1  am  eonvincvd 


••  1  hope  not;  but  if  it  be  ao,  why,  my  dear ;  *'"«  >""  "'**  "^  f  th*.  Mack  ma^ti-r.! 
•ir.  do  vou  wiah  to  throw  a  gloom  over  thr  :      ';.'  ?'"  particularly  fond  of  tho*a  m>i 

pro»pecu  of  this  young  charge  of  oura,  by  n^. ;  '^P^"'**.  »»•*  »"'»»•»«  \  "  ■»<'"'  »~  '«»^    „ 
I.— l...i«-  i....-...i  k-i—  i„  -^  ..«-«.UKi-  .  :  ••vtn  their  darb*MtUnt«  and  ahadowf  are  all  H 


be  found  in  nature,  1  tliink  you  Matler  me  b] 
the  eoiiipiriton.*' 

**  But  I  am  anxioua  In  know  hov  a  yovnf 
mind  can  l>e  bf>iwfite<!  hv  being  tangbt  lo  b* 
lievi>  ill  of  all  th«*  world.** 

**  That  iff  not  a  f»ir  i^talement ;— but  let  mi 


presenting  human  beings  in  ao  unamiable  a 
point  of  view  1" 

••  Do  vou  wish  me  to  deceive  her  V* 
**  1  would  rather  that  you  should,  than  apeak 
truths  c-jlrul.iu>d  to  di'stroy  thoM  blissful  illu- 
sions on  which  so  much  of  the  happineaa  of  ,  ^  __  _ 
youth  dr|Hnd»."                                                      p„  on;— It  would  l»e  In-m-fitrd  thus :  A  !#• 
**  Hilt  admitting,  which  I  will  n«>vrr  admit,  <  d*  nry  M  fiVi-rruti'  thr  virtuis,  and  to  br  hUm 
th»t  happiiicAH  ran  have  »  Htahle  foumtalion    to  thf  \ii'.-)kn««>««-«  of  oihrtn,  h:i«  •  in(v«l  prr< 
on  dilni»ion,  youth  in  bul  a  Mnatl  part  of  humsn    nirioim  rtfrrt  on  our  ow  n  rhnrsrl*  r  ;   *  ur  •rii 
e\i4tfn<'r;  and  I  think  it  is  iliv  (iuty  of  a  nrr-    luvp  forhi'U  m%  to  ^iippo^'  tltjt  \kv  t>ur«rl«n 
reptor  to  pri  part*  his  pupil's  mind  in  such  a    an*  not  an  \irttMius  ninl  an  lri-«*  tVtuu  ««akr.r« 
nMiin«*r  as  lo  tit  it  for«'Vfry  si.ig«<  of  lift*.  Itlu-  !  at  oih*T  iHTipl** ;  thrrtl'orr  ti»  ib<  «•-  \**%X  >r^ 
Mon,  Mr  all  know,  muNt  end  in  diNappoint.  I  mont  niT»^*;iry  fru  m!*,  s«  Ii-«'\diit.n4ti'*fi  am 
m«-nt ;  ami  there  is  nothing  that  has  Kuch  a  I  Hrlt'-efihdfii*ii.iti<>n.  u**  h*roitir  «ih>>ii\  strs» 
t**nd«'ncy  to  sour  the  UMuin-r,  aitd  deprivi*  thr    uitm  ;  uhrrr-a«.  if  hp  lifk  upon  errtain  mrw 
miinl    oir    en«-rgy,   as   disappointment.      'V\\v    hut  natural  pa«<«ii»n<i  t"  W  Ci-iiiini>n  V*  all,  mt 
young,  whoarp  not  tnufrht  to  bt-lievi*  all  hu- .  cannot  diet  ive  oi<r«M  ltf<»  m»  f.ir  us  to  brlien 
man  chir.trur  imp«Tfrrt,  are  only  tiMi  apt  to    that  wc  arr  t-\f  nipt  from  thun.     t'lHSvqueBi 
s*-t  up  hloN  to  worship,  and  to  fancy  thf  ac-    |y,  wp  %hail  hi»  **n  thr  «atih  f»r  rvriy  n»iat 
J  quaintance,  the  frifnd,  thi*  lover,  or  the  min-  !  imdi-nry  to  th«ni  in  our  n%in  hrraMs;  and  br 
I  tresi,  devoid  of  blenii«»h  either  t»f  mind,  heart,    Imj  (•••hm*!*  uh  t.f  a  l.uih  i»  oim-  very  niip««nj» 
ortr[ii|N'r;  hut  tune,  ririMiiii«»tan(*eH,  and  rival*    htep  to  an  .inn  iflineiii  ot   it.     I   havv  »•  i»» 
ship,  m'»«t  prnhatily  unveil  the  real  chararU'r.  '  ijmi-i.  with  ili*jii»t  -umI  Ci.nii  inpt, bt^nt  htmn 
anil  the   piHir  dupe  learns  not  only  to  nionrn    headid  •>iiitiiiii-nljli«>t<*.  |h  rM»it«  gmwn  «.'d  n 
paM  r--ii!".deiK*e  UtMyeil,  hut  to  tfive  up  all    worldiv  e\|w-rii  nrt,  w  iili  w  hining  r.indtiif  sw 
ho|H- i-fi  VI  r  f«*«  liiiiT  ronfideiiTf  ill  future.    Hut    |ir«'i*'i.di't!   irt-iit  ri  «ilv   dicl.ire  ttist   it   is   mna 
I  thi4   Will,!-!    iMit   \t^  the   ranr,  if  li»  the   youuL'     unjust  and  rrut  I  !•>  iiidi.**  thu*  h.*r*hU  ;   while 
I  wa«    eUhihlted    A   picture    of   thint>H   as    they     like  the  *.niiple  ^irl  in  the  pUv,  ihrT  r\elaiai 
"are."                                                                           ,.,1,  i.n  hnnu  !r»ld  of  ttie  errors  tf  t^thm,  tfe 
)      ••  nivip|H.iiitrnenl,   I   own,"  said  Mr«.  fan-    result  ol   malice  snd  envy, 
.  tlem-iin,  **  would  ht*  avoided,  but  vear<*  of  hap* 

pine**  or  rotifidtiici-  would  uUi  be  loM ;  »i»«!      **»"   **"'f  *•'•   *'»*b.  »"'l   ^"•"*   '*»*T  P'^f*  « 
w  hsi  then  would  they  g.ini  hy  thi'  exchange '"  ,  "'•'  "  ' 

**  Muf  h,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  im-  i  Yet,  before  an  hour  was  at  an  end  they  wovh 
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tbeoiBelres  utter  something  dictated  by  those 
▼fry  p»s8ions,  Uie  existence  of  which,  as  com- 
mon a^nta  on  the  actions  and  language  of 
men^  they  had  ho  strenuously  denied. ' 

**1  feel  the  weight  of  what  you  say,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  i-astlemain;  ^* still,  1  doubt  notour 
pour  Emiua  here  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
thought  higher  of  human  nature." 

**  out,  my  dear  madam,  it  would  have  been 
more  cruel  to  deceive  her  by  a  false  reprcsen- 
taiion  of  iL  ^Suppose,  Emma,  (for  1  know 
you  love  a  metaphor,)  that  you  and  1  were  ap- 
proaching a  large  city,  and  i  were  to  inform 
you,  on  hearing  you  admire  the  handsome 
churches,  towers,  and  buildings,  which  we 
beheld  before  us,  that  the  whole  city  was  com- 
posed of  such,  and  every  part  of  it  equally 
vorthy  of  admiration;  surely  you  would  have 
great  rrason  to  reproach  me  with  your  subse- 
(|iient  disappointment,  when  you  found,  on 
your  arrival,  that  these  edifices  were  encom- 
passed by  mean,  little,  ill-built  houses,  and 
narrow  streets,  and  dirty  lanes  ?" 
••  Certainly,  sir." 

**  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  told  you  that 
these  fine  buildings  were  so  surrounded,  but 
that  the  small  houses,  narrow  streets,  and  dir- 
ty lanes,  were  m^cessary  to  carry  on  tlie  corn- 
laon  business  of  life,  you  would  not  only  feel 
no  disappointment  on  entering  the  citv,  but 
yon  wimld  be  contented  to  bear  with  its  defects 
ior  the  sake  of  its  beauties.     It  is  thus  with 
biman  life  and  human  character,  Emma;  we 
must  all  of  us  forgive  each  other*8  faults  for 
the  sake  of  each  other's  virtues ;  but  we  must 
not  be  guilty  of  the  pernicious  vice,  not  vir- 
tsc  as  some  call  it,  of  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  faults  of  others ;  in  the  first  place,  it  has, 
i  as  I  have  before  observed,  a  tendency  to  blind 
■  St  to  our  own ;  in  the  next,  it  only  prepares 
far  tts  the  ai^onies  of  disappointment;  for  dis- 
ippointroent  is  always  the  oU'spring  of  error, 
kj  blind  and  ill-founded  expectation.     You 
IIS,  ladies,"  added  he,  '*  that  1  cannot  leave 
off  the  habit  of  preaching ;  and  a  pretty  long 
•enaon  yon  have  had !" 
>    **  1  thank  jou  for  it,  for  more  than  one  rea- 
•oa,  sir,"  crted  Emma ;  '*  for  I  thought  I  was 
«aly  going  to  a  ball ;  but  you  have  convinced 
Be  i  am  going  to  a  ball  and  maaquerade^  where 
■say  Mrs.  Evanses  will  be  walking  about, 
.liKiiag  to  be  the  thing  they  are  not." 

^  Ay,  Emma,  till  passion  and  circumstances, 
like  dsi  call  to  supper,  or  the  morning  light, 
'cMse  the  mask  to  he  taken  off,  and  we  per- 
isa  to  appear  what  it  really  is." 

Hen  the  coach  stopped  at  the  assembly 
hoBse,  and  Mr.  Egerton  had  not  an  opportunity 
fl^awarhing any  longer. 

Though  out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
■am  Che  steward  would  not  have  allowed  the 
kail  to  begin  till  she  arrived,  had  she  come 
ever  so  late,  still,  as  she  knew  the  usual  hour 
sf  beginning  was  nine  o'clock,  she  was  too 
wsil-jred  not  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 


custom  of  the  place,  and  she  entered  the  ball- 
room before  many  persons  of  less  consequence 
had  made  their  appearance. 

Emma,  having  no  rank,  could  not  have  be- 
gun the  ball,  because  there  were  younj;  ladies 
f>resent  who  had  claims  to  precedence,  if  she 
lad  not  been  a  stranger ;  but  according  to  the 
polite,  and  I  may  add  benevolent,  regulation 

of  the  K balls,  a  stranger  lady  was  always 

provided  with  a  partner  if  she  wished  to  dance, 
and  was  uniformly  allowed  to  begin. 

The  mayor  himself,  having  given  up  dan- 
cing, presented  his  son  to  Emma,  who  accord- 
ingly was  led  by  him  to  the  top  of  the  set. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  Emma  was  a  re- 
markably fine  dancer,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  her  child  that  she  was  so,  as  otherwise 
her  proficiency  in  dancing  could  not  have 
been  very  great.  But  Agatha,  knowing  that 
grace  of  motion  and  activity  of  limb  are  only 
to  be  acquired  by  practice  and  habit  in  the 
earliest  years  of  childhood,  began  to  teach 
Emma  to  dance  when  she  was  only  four  years 
old ;  and  when  she  died,  Emma  knew  in  that 
art  all  her  poor  mother  could  teach  her;  — 
therefore  a  lesson  which  she  received  once  a 
week  from  a  master  who  resided  at  Kendal, 
and  save  lessons  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
sufficient  to  keep  in  her  memory  all  she  al- 
ready knew,  and  to  teach  her  whatever  she 
was  still  ignorant  of.  But  notwithstanding 
she  had  reason  to  think  herself  a  very  good 
dancer,  she  trembled  with  diffidence  and  emo- 
tion at  performing  before  so  many  spectators  ; 
while  the  natural  bloom  of  her  cheek  was 
heightened  by  the  mantling  glow  of  modesty. 

Mr.  Egerton's  eyes  followed  her  down  the 
dance  with  admiring  and  gratified  affection; 
but  Mrs.  Castlemain,  still  unable  to  separate 
the  idea  of  Agatlia  from  tliat  of  Emma,  was 
so  agitated,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  command  herself  so  far  as  to  remain  in 
the  room. 

llie  first  two  dances  being  over,  Emma's 
partner,  a  young  barrister  of  very  agreeable 
manners  and  conversation,  begged  leave  to 
introduce  a  partner  to  her  for  the  next  two 
dances.  Accordingly,  a  vulgar-looking  young 
man,  who  was,  as  Mr.  William  Nares  had 
informed  her,  one  of  the  first  beaux  in  the 
town,  was  presented  to  her  by  the  name  of 
Popkison;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  leaving 
Emma  to  the  care  of  a  lady,  was  glad  to  join 
a  party  to  the  card-room,  and  endeavour  to 
calm  her  mind  by  cards. 

Though  Emma  had  never  been  at  a  public 
ball  before,  she  had  been  at  private  ones  in  the 
neiffhbourhood,  and  was  therefore  conversant . 
with  the  usual  rules  on  such  occasions ;  but  j 
if  not,  her  own  good  sense  and  love  of  justice 
would  have  taught  her,  that  it  was  only  fair 
that  the  person  who  had  stood  at  the  top 
during  two  dances  should  go  to  the  bottom 
during  the  two  next.  She  accordingly  took 
her  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  danee. 
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'*  Why,  what 's  that  for,  Miss  Castleroain  ? 
said  her  new  partner.    **  Why,  to  be  sure  you 
don*t  mean  to  stand  here  V 

*^  Indeed  I  do,  sir :  it  is  ray  proper  place,  as 
I  be?an  the  two  last  dances/* 

"Well,  but  what  does  that  sig^nifyl  The 
misiies  here,  I  assure  you,  never  mind  that ; 
but  *tis  first  come  first  served,  and  there  is 
always  such  pushing  and  pushing!  Come 
now,  let  us  go  up  higher.  I  know  some  kind 
body  or  other  will  let  us  in.  I  see  a  good- 
tempered  girl  yonder,  she  will  let  us  in  above 
her.^' 

**  I  cannot  suppose,  sir,'*  said  Emma,  *'  that 
any  young  lady  will  be  kind  to  me,  a  stranger, 
at  the  expense  of  other  young  ladies  her  ac- 
quaintances; nor  has  she  any  right  to  oblige 
one  at  the  expense  of  many.'* 

'*  Oh,  that  is  her  concern,  so  don't  be  so 
scrupulous,  it  is  always  done ;  and  I  assure 
you  nobody  here,  that  is  tomehody^  ever  stands 
at  the  bottom." 

*'  I  should  rather  think,  sir,"  replied  Emma, 
smiling,  "  that  it  is  somebody  who  is  nobody, 
that  is  thus  presuming;  as  persons  of  real 
consequence  are  usually  better  bred  than  to  as- 
sume rights  which  they  have  not ;"  and  the 
young  man  finding  that  he  could  not  gain  his 
point,  said  within  himself,  **  What  a  queer  fish 
she  is  !"  and  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Well,  Miss  Castlemain,  how  do  you  like 
these  parts?"  resumed  he,  ailer  a  pause. 

"Very  much,  sir;  the  country  around  is 
pretty,  and  well-cultivated,  though  not  grand. 
There  is  a  gentleman^s  seat  a  few  miles  off 
that  is  a  very  desirable  residence." 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Wells's,  or 
Squire  Wells's,  as  we  call  him  1" 

"I  do." 

"Ay,  ay,  let  you  young  ladies  alone  for 
finding  out  the  rich  bachelors.  There,  there 
he  is!  Now  what  say  you  to  setting  your 
cap  at  him  ?     Shall  I  introduce  you  V 

**  No,  sir,"  coldly  and  proudly  replied  Em- 
ma, disgusted  at  his  forwardness;  "  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  courting  the  acquaintance  of 
any  one."  Then,  in  order  to  change  the  dis- 
course, she  inquired  the  name  of  a  fine-looking 
woman  who  was  standing  near  them. 

"  That !  Oh,  she  is  one  of  the  has-beens. 
She  has  nursed  me  on  her  knee  many  is  the 
time  and  oft." 

"That  lady!  I  should  not  have  supposed 
she  was  thirty !" 

"Thirty,  and  sixteen  added  to  it,  more 
likely.  But  what  do  you  think  of  our  mayor- 
ess 1  is  not  she  a  pretty  creature  1" 

"Oh,  very;  ana  pleasing  too." 

"Yes;  and  fond  of  pleasing.  But  you 
know,  if  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  wife, 
he  must  take  the  consequences — ha  !" 

"  Mr.  Nares  is  a  very  young  and  well-look- 
ing man,"  said  Emma,  gravely. 

"  So  he  is  for  his  years,  fifty-six  turned ; 
but  he  is  grey;  so  the  Joke  here  is,  that  he  is 


the  grey  mayor,  but  not  the  better  horse,  for 
madam  drives." 

"  Drives !  a  gig,  or  a  curricle  t" 

"Poh,  poh,  you  are  a  rogue;  ycm  know 
what  I  mean ;  that  is,  she  has  her  own  way." 

At  this  moment  Emma  caught  the  eye  of  a 
lady  whom  she  had  seen  at  Uoselands,  and 
curtsied  to  her. 

"What,"  said  Popkinson,  "do yon  know 
old  Peg?" 

"  Not  I,  sir.    Pray  who  is  old  Pegl" 
.   ii  Why,  you  curtsied  to  her  this  moment." 

"  That,  sir,  was  Miss  Mortimer." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  we  call  her  old  Peg,  or 
^^^oY'  ^^^  Mortimer !  yes,  and  a  fine  old 
Miss  she  is!  I  know  the  year  she  was  bom 
in." 

"  But  why,  pray,  sir,  do  you  call  her  old 
Peg  ?  she  seems  a  very  well-bred,  pleasing 
woman ;  and  age,  if  she  be  aged,  is  not  a 
crime  in  K ,  is  it  1" 

"  No.  But  by  way  of  fun  and  joke  we  call 
her  so.  To  be  sure  she  is  a  ffood-natared,  in- 
offensive, excellent  creature.'* 

"  You  seem  to  be  great  jokers  here,  sir. 
And  so  the  distinguishing  reward  for  good- 
nature, inoffensive  manners,  and  excellence, 
in  the  town  of  K ,  in  a  woman,  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  '  Old  Peg  V  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
call  a  good-natured,  inoflensive,  excellent  man. 
Old  Harry  1" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good  indeed !  A  good 
joke,  eh  1" 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  it  for  one. 
Really,  sir,  you  are  very  fiicetious  persons 
here." 

"  Why,  that 's  true.  There  is  a  set  of  t», 
to  be  sure,  who  do  love  fun  and  joking,  and 
who  make  very  free  with  our  neighbours  some- 
times." 

"  I  hope  your  neighbours  return  the  compli- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  they  are  welcome ;  *  Give  and  take' 
is  my  motto.  Why,  there's  Dick  Mnllins, 
and  Jem  Hanway,  and  two  or  three  more, 
when  we  get  together  we  are  very  ibnny,  sure 
enough;  and  we  do  give  comical  names  to 
people.  Jem  Hanway  is  a  most  excellent 
mimic,  and  it  is  such  fun  to  see  him  take  off 
everybody !" 

"  I  dare  say ;  and  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
for  you  to  get  unperceived  behind  a  screen,  and 
hear  him  take  yourself  off!" 

"Why,  that's  true,  to  be  sure,  that  one 
should  not  much  like." 

"  Oh !  you  forget — •  Give  and  take'  is  yoar 
motto;  and  if  you  like  to  see  your  friends 
served  up  for  your  amusement,  it  is  only  fair 
you  should  be  served  up  in  your  torn  for 
theirs." 

"  Yet  if  I  thought  he  did  mimic  me,  I  would 
break  every  bone  in  his  skin." 

"  Right ;  and  all  I  wish  is,  that  every  one 
whom  he  does  mimic  would  do  the  same." 

Here  Popkison  left  her  for  a  n^oment  to  go  | 
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lad  wkitper  in  a  senUeinmii's  ear  who  was 

danriaj^  with  a  lady  wbo  had  only  one  aye; 

■  and  cominjf  baek  with  a  face  brimful  of  laagh- 

!  %ff  •  bm  said,  ^  1  beg  Toar  pardon  for  Irnvtog 

TOO,  bat  1  oould  not  help  g^oing  to  whiaper  Sam 

I'emna,  who  ia  dancing  with  that  one-ey«d 

,  beauty  ;  I  told  him,  aa  she  is  so  rich,  it  would 

be  VIM  in  him  to  gvt  on  the  blind  aide  of  her.'* 

**  And  did  you  really  whisper  concerning  the 

poor  girra  personal  defect  to  the  gentleman 

with  whom  she  was  dancing  1    Suppoae  she 

bad  overbeard  you  T* 

**  Oh,  sbe  would  not  have  mindad ;  for  ahe 
knowa  ahe  ia  called  Miaa  Polypbeme.*' 
t    •^Aodiasher 

i     *•  Yea ;  and  onee  Dick  MoUina,  from  uae, 
i(bigoc  to  call  ber  by  her  own  name,  and  called 
,b«  Misa  Polypheme  to  her  (ace/' 
I    •*  How  cruel  !^ 

I    **0b«  but  he  did  not  mean  it;  and  after  all 
b  waa  only  a  joke.** 

\  **  Onim  a  joke !  If,  aii,  you  and  this  Dick 
Maebody  are  capable  of  being  amused  with 
-Jokes  on  the  deformities  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tucs«  you  can  never  want  for  mirth  certainly ; 
Ut  yon  obtain  itai  the  ezpenae  of  all  the  finer 
(fcliDgs  of  human  nature.** 

Popkiaon,  piqued  at  the  animated  contempt 
vkieb  beamed  m  Cinma*a  expreaaive  face  as 
•ki  spuke,  and  unable  to  answer  her,  looked 
ip  nacily  in  ber  face  and  aaid,  '*  Pray,  ma- 
^aai,  are  yon  bringing  up  to  the  church  1  for  I 
urer  b«^rd  a  young  lady  pieach  auch  fine  ser- 
noai  belbfie.** 

**No,  ftir/*  replied  Emma,  laughing  at  this 
fur  retort;  and  waa  going  to  aay,  **  1  conclude 
Atf  you  are  already  brought  up  to  the  bar,  b? 
.foarieady  impudence  ;**  but  she  wisely  recof- 
lieled  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  her  to  imi- 
ttfe  tbe  pertneaa  and  aarcasra  which  ahe  con- 


Ciama  waa  little  aware  what  ample  revenge 
for  ber  jost  aeverity  it  would  soon  be  in  Pop- 
kiion*s  power,  nnintentionally,  to  inflicL 
i  **  1  tbiak.  Miss  Castlemain,**  aaid  he, ''  that 
1  know  aooe  one  from  your  part  of  the  world. 
Data  Boc  Harry  Sl  Aubyn  live  near  you  !** 

**He  does,  air,**  replied  Emma,  blushing 
aad  alamcd  at  bearing  that  name  pronounced, 
and  Monoaneed  by  such  a  peraon. 

**l  waa  at  College  with  him;  he  ia  a  fine- 
'l^ekin*  fellow,  though  rather  a  auiz,  and  a 
fcraiil  chap,  for  he  would  not  drink,  and  used 
10  omdy  all  day.** 

**  Is  that  uncommon,  sir  1  I  thought  young 
•••  waot  to  College  on  purpose  to  study.** 

**  Ha,  ha,  ba !    What  an  antediluvian  idea ! 
Scody  ta  vary  well  in  ita  way,  but  to  do  no- 
ikiaf  t^  ia  a  horrid  bore.    Do  you  know 
«w  Alio«  r 
-  No,  wirr 

**  Why,  he  is  a  great  friend  of  St.  Aubvn*a. 
Alton  ia  a  abort,  thick-made,  fat  little  fellow, 
and  ao  namMia,  that  if  be  ia  alarmed  or  agita- 
isd  at  alifba  atuttara  aoat  laughably ;  »o  aoma 


of  ua,  who  loved  fun,  used  to  like  to  tease  him 
in  order  to  set  him  a-stuttering ;  and  you  know 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  Uiis^-only  a  little 
sport  or  so.** 

*'  No,  certainly,-— only  the  fable  of  the  Boys 
and  the  Frogs.** 

**  Ay,  so  2St.  Aubyn  used  to  say ;  and  he 
never  would  let  us  make  fun  of  Alton  in  his 
presence,  and  as  he  is  a  devilish  strong-built 
fellow,  and  has  a  good  large  fist  of  his  own, 
we  thought  it  as  well  to  let  Alton  alone ;  but 
we  nicknamed  St.  Aubyn  Don  Quixote,  and 
Alton  his  Sancho  Panza.** 

'*  That  was  witty  indeed ;  but  no  doubt  the 
same  laudable  fear  of  conaequencea  which  led 
you  to  avoid  laughing  at  Alton  in  St.  Aubyn*8 
preaence,  prevented  you  from  calling  him  and 
his  friend  by  their  nick-names  in  his  hear- 
ing 1** 

"  Why,  yea.** 

**  And  pray,  air,  may  I  aak  you  in  what  you 
took  your  degree  at  College  !  ' 

*'  Ilegree !  Why  I  did  not  stay  long  enough. 
Bleas  vour  heart !  I  thought  it  a  horrible  bore 
to  be  K>rced  to  get  up  willy-nilly  to  prayers  at 
seven  o*clock  in  the  monung,  or  incur  certain 
conaequencea;  and  really,  aa  I  never  got  up 
time  enough  to  tie  up  my  stockings  before  I 
went  to  chapel,  I  used  to  get  the  rheumatism 
in  my  knees.** 

**  Poor  man !    .The  rheumatism  !** 

'*  Oh,  poh !  you  need  not  look  so  compas- 
sionate ;  that  *s  a  Joke.** 

**  What,  the  rheumatiam,  sir  V* 

**  No,  tbat*8  no  Joke  certainly  ;  but  I  mean 
that  I  was  laughing  when  I  said  I  had  it.** 

This  was  indeed  a  Joke  which  Popkison 
had  repeated  aeveral  times  as  a  clever  thing, 
though  our  heroine  was  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand iu 

Just  then  the  pretty  mayoress  passed,  and 
Popkison  stopping  her  said,  **  Here  is  Miss 
Castlemain  knows  your  cousin  Harry  St.  Au- 
byn.** 

**  No  doubt  she  does,**  replied  Mrs.  Nares. 
^*  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Henry ;  but  I 
well  remember  to  have  heard  him  talk  of  his 
little  plavfellow.** 

**  1  did  not  know  that  you  were  relations,** 
said  Emma  in  8orae  confusion. 

"  Very  distant,**  replied  Mrs.  Nares.  "  It 
is  through  the  Ainslies  I  a^i  related  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn.** 

Here  they  had  r«>ached  the  top  of  the  dance, 
and  the  conversation,  to  Eiuma*s  relief,  waa 
put  a  stop  to. 

Having  danced  down  with  only  half  the 
couples  standing  up  who  had  begun,  Popkison 
told  Emma  he  supposed  she  wopid  rest  her- 
self, and  not  Join  the  aecond  dance  till  it  waa 
near  her  turn  to  begin. 

**  No,  sir,**  replied  Emma,  **  let  us  do  aa 
we  would  be  done  by.  If  all  dancera  did  as 
you  recommend  roe  to  do,  those  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  a  aet  would  be  served  aa  you 
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and  I  mt*rr  jimi  nnw«and  would  liaTe  ttarcflj  ;      **  lnipri>{M*r!  Hflirrr  tne,  madam,  he  in  onr 
cmiplffi  rnoutfh  to  fcirin  a  dancr.**  uf  thi*  fimt  young  nirn  in  Uip  town.** 

••  Wt'li,  anil  whiii  it  that  t<i  us  ?  1  always  **Thpn  no  murh  the  m'or«r  for  K  «  air: 
V.\kv  c*tv  of  nuinti«r  onp.  Pray,  madnin,  arr  (or  1  am  ronTinr«-d,  bjr  hia  kno«ilrdgF  i-f 
you  rrlaicd  to  Don  Quixote,  aliaii  St.  Au-  pvrry  onpN  age,  what  hU  aituatinn  in  h(r 
i>yn  *'*  1  niiist  br,  and  that  hv  ia  the  clerk  of  the  pa- 


••  No,  nit" 

**  Hut  you  werp  playfrllowa  tojtrthrr.  Mm. 


riah." 

Youn^   NarpH   imnipdiatelv  undrrvtandifif 


Nnri'H  aaid ;    and,  upon  my   noul,   1   Ih'Iipvp  hpr  «ami<im,  and  dinlikinff  Popkiaon,  fold  it 

you  riMil  out  of  the  vamp  pnini-r.  fur  I  n4*rpr  to  hia  fithrr,  hit  father  to  another,  that  oihrr 

iic:ird  two  prople  talk  ao  alike  a*i  you  und  to  imo  or  thrrp  more;  and  the  mortifitHl  brau 

lit'.*'                                                                          •  had   iit  lam  ihp  pain  of  findinff,  Ihroaf  h  the 

"Sir,**  rfplird   Kmma  warmly,   "I    thank  mfaiia  of  aome  i^ood-natured  friend,  thai  b*, 

yon :  f^r  vi>u  have  n/tw,  in  mjr  opinion,  paiil  who  had  no  plcaaure  ao  %ml  as  that  of  lorb* 

ine  thp  hiirhent  roinplimcnt  I  rould   recpive  ing  otlifm  into  ridicule,  wan  now  thr  ohjrct  rif 

from  any  one.**                                                     ,  ridicule  himwlf ;   and  he  aaw  that  he  wr«U 

••So  Nfi.**  rripd  I'opkiaon,  **  the    Don  baa  hp  called  thp  I'aritth  Tlerk  fi»r  the  reat  of  hia 

gotten  a  Dulrinea,  I  ape;**  and  would  havp  life.     In    vain   did    he  take  hia   fevrn|*e,  by 

^'•iie  on  on  ihiH  NTentuiurh  lonin>rhad  not  the  callini;  Kmma  the  y<>unj;    Paraon.     lie  «a« 

dance  been  a  double  one,  and  the  aet  ao  amall,  told  the  idea  waa  not  new,  but  borrowed  frnm 

that  to  Lilk  while  they  went  up  it  waa  imp<m-  Kmma*i«   name  fur  him;    and  thou|{h    he  rr- 

aiblr;  ami  Kmma,  a<i  arxm  a*  Hhe  had  danced  lateil  hia  happy  repartee  to  her  over  and  owr 

t'»  the  bottom,  made  her  emirteiiy  to  her  part-  »i;:iin,    no  om?    belieTcd  it,  till   wparird    and 

ner,  and  happy  to  be  re1ea«e«]  frnm  him,  joirH'd  angered  l»eyf»nd  nieaiure,  he  (|uillefl  the  ball- 

the  U«ly  to  whone  cart«  Mm.  C\iMlemain  had  KKiin,  uinhing  Kmma  had  been  a  man,  that 

lert  her.     For  abe  waa  indc-etl  completely  tireil  bp  might  have  had  the  aatial'arlion  of  ciBinf 

of  him.  aa  hia  «i  hole  conversation  r«mBiiiteil  of .  her. 

such  jiikes  as  I  have  enumerateil  above,  hint.%  !  Kmma  having  nfuved  to  dance  again,  and 

and  smfT^  againnt  every  one  whom  he  men*  Mm.  Cisllemain  being  tired  of  cards,  she  pe> 

li'ini'd,  aiui  an  account  nf  the  age  iif  every  min  piiHcil  they  should  return  bome,and  Mr.  K^er- 

anii  \ii>iiinn  in  thi*  ro(»m,  and  the  age  of  the  Ion  and   Kiiiiua  rh«*«Tfully  accrdnl  to  her  dt- 

Inter  given   with  ^urh    spili-ful    aceiimcy   ns  itire. 

Ilmtiiii  CMiild  Miily  h;ive  siippoM'il   pi>««ihle  in  **  Well,  ladies,**  said   Mr.  Kgerton,  aa  anna 

the  Mor^t  NfMi'li's  of  female  envy.     Hut  spile  as  they  wen>  aeateil  in  the  coach,  **  how   has 

IS  iif  nn  si-x,  an<l  it  ii  ni«t  nlw:i\<ibornof  rival-  your  evening  pleased  you  '*' 

ship;  it  ii  at  (»Oi-n  the  re<«uitnf  a  iiifnn  iiialevn-  ••  K^r  my  part,**  liaid  Mrs.  f *aatlemain.  *"! 

lent  ple.i«iire  t.ikm  by  the  perHiiii  uhoiiiilnl-  fenr  I  nnmi  own  that  pain  has  preponderated 

*j*  ^  III  i!.  in  ir.i'inring  •iitij  lnurriii';  eVi-rv  nnit  nvi-r  pit  .isuri- ;  aihl   iuim  h  of  this  wa«  oviir.; 

lli.it  li.tp|ii'ii%  t"  e«»riii'  wilhm  ri-.irli.      N-^r  cm  tn  \i>\\  Mr.  Ki;i'rt'«n.     The  piclnrr  f»t   U   rr:n 

I  alJtiw  th.it  gii-i«iping  M  a  t.iiill  m<*re  riiiiiiiion  ii.iliire  \i  hirh    \fU    had    dra\%n   pre«iiK:«*t   t- 

\n  ui'iiii'ii  th.iii  til  nii-n.      Kinplinesv  nf  iiiiUi),  iuir  re:ir|ii[|ir   K          ,  in  *>pite  >»l   ifiy«r!f  m* 

ani   w.iiit  iif  pr'ipi-r  and    wli>-1«  4i»iiie   iirrnp:i*  ever  \uiitrr   rny  ev*  *>•  and  made  In  nie  a  •- fl 

li<*n  art*  riirniipiii  t-i  h'ilS  «ti'\f«. -.iihI  ei'iidi  I]!!*  Ill-  i*f   gl<i*k«,    i!i<ttiirtiiig    like    a    concave  mtrr<  r. 

Iv  lh*'ir  r*<*nlt  a  g"***'ipiii:x  "pinl  'inil  :i  Iratlnr*  lliriiii«;li  \%hir!i   I  viewtnt  the  aclii-iis  and  r  »• 

ing  t'lfigui*;   anil  Ih-'iigh  *»»iiii'  l'.iiilt<i  tikf  •h'Iim-  di:rl  "t'  *  v»tv  i«im'  tliiring  the  whi>!c  eieninj:.'* 

d I •»<■»«■  H  are  fur  ihi*  m-i«t  p.tri  ciiiihiM'd  tn  W(»-  **S.iv  rather  \\m\\  v-  u  viewrd  evrrv  I'nr.  r.  t 

uit-n  :  Ti't  li.ii*k)iiting  and  nLiriilt-r.  liLi*  tin-  ai-  thriiiigli  a  ili<<tnrlin';  iiM-dinm,  but  with  ciranr 

tai  k<i  nf  a   fevi'r,  are  c-imiiinn  itjually  in  both  opiirs  tlian  you  dnl  bef<ire/* 

wniiii*n  ami  nteii.  **  Aiitl   uh.it   have   !  gamed  by  that  *    t^^.. 

Htfire   Kmma  made  I'opkison  ht  r  pirting  uh-it  illonatup-  th«  re  \h  in  the  w«irld!    \V.4i'd 

enurtisy,  shi*  a*t4um*-il  a  vrry  art*h  Ifftk.  wliirh  1  cmild    get    hack    my  happy  ignorarkce*  f^f 

he  ill  vain   triiil  t'V  iiiii!iT«taiid,  anil   ».iid,  **  I  re  .illy  I  luu«t  say  with  the  piift,— 
CfMild  not  fur  Hiimi'  lime  imagine  !ii>«  you  couM 

hav  upiiortuniti.'H  of  know  ing  t!i..  ag.s  ..f  all  j  ."rT'*,  "  '**  '-"•'■  ""T.r  *'^' 
tii'>««*  pi-r^ons  Hhr»m  y'>ii  havr  named  in  me; 

hilt  .11  l.i«t  I  h.ivr  fotifid  It  out;**  ami  hi  fore  ••  A  very  pretty  thing,  my  dear  madam,  f**: 

the   iii']Mi«ilive    hrau    ciiuM    teuM*    lii'r.   as   h«'  a   ptnt  t<i  •t.iy,  but  a  vi-ry  h.til   rule  to  be  act»d 

fn**.int  t<i  do,  int  i  an  explanithin,  »!:•'  hail  en*  np^m  in  *n\t  y.^mt-yu-  thriiii;jli  liti-,  an<)  h»r  th:t 

tffrd     int«j    ninVf-r^.ttii'Ti    with     Mr.  W  illiaiii  he^t  «>f  .ill  p.is«iK1f  rra^un^.  that  it  i«  D«*t  l-v«. 

Nare«i.  Hut  wh.it  wan  tlii«  i.l-ii.iliire  t     |  •iupp«^«r  v« 

*'  I  jin  gMifig  In  qnarn*  with  you,  vir,**  tiaid  hf-ard  of  s«-ver.il  marriage's  that  were  ^tnn^  U< 

shf  t'l  ihf  latter,  a*Nij'i  n.'j  i  verv  angrv  l*Hik.  t;ike  place  ?*' 

••  1  -ild    n'«l  etpi-et  th.it    \"ii  wi-iili)    have  paiif  ••  Yeti.** 

nir  «ii  hail  a  runiiiliinrnt  as  to  intriMiiice  to  m«'  **  Vnd   I  dare  «aT,  not  one  of  ihcm  was  al- 

a>i  impnrpef  a  partner.**                                        i  lowed  to  haw  any  prospect  of  happinsaa.*' 


/ 

'  **  Seaicely  one,  certainly,"  replied  M  rs.  C as- 
tlemain. 

**  Aj,  I  can  imagine  what  was  said.  1  once 
lired  in  a  country-town,  and  I  always  ob- 
•erred  that  a  reputed  marriage  was  sure  to 
call  forth  all  the  malignity,  not  only  of  ac- 
quaintances, but  friends.  Madness,  scrofula, 
had-iemper,  libertinism,  extravagance,  and  all 
the  curaea  of  life,  were  immediately  imputed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  poor  creatures  that  were 
looking  forward,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  to  conjugal  felicity ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  long  we  town  used  to  feast  on  this 
dieap  dainty.    Indeed,  a  projected  marriage 

in  a  place  like  K ,  is  a  treat,  given  at  the 

expense  of  the  lovers  and  their  families,  to 

the  whole  town,  while  '  envy,  hatred,  malice, 

awl  all  oncharitableness,*  like  the  harpies  of 

old  at  the  table  of  Phineus,  cover  the  enter- 

.taiaiBeiit  with  their  filth;  though,  unlike  that 

;  of  the  harpitss,  their  presence  is  not  known  to 

the  entertained  ;  but  the  good  souls,  while  in- 

delgtng  their  bid  passions  to  the  utmost,  be- 

;  Uere  that  they  are  only  actuated  by  a  sincere 

iatereat  In  the  well-being  of  tlie  poor  victims 

:«f  their  baty  tongues.     The  wise  son  of  Si- 

'laeh,^  added  Mr.  Egerton,  ''says,  'There  be 

,  Ana  things  that  my  heart  feareth,  and  for  the 

'fearth  I  aras  sore  afraid; — the  slander  of  .a 

rdly*— the  gathering  together  of  an  unruly 

j ■altitiide,— and  a  false  accusation;  all  these 

^aic  wotae  than  death.'    Now  all  these  things, 

ly  dear  madam,  you  probably  have  encoun- 
thia  evening;  for  you  have  heard  the 
of  a  city,  and  many  a  false  accusa- 
BO  doubt;  and  what  is  a  crowded  assem- 
bly hat  tba  gathering  together  of  an  unruly 

**  Ab  anmly  multitude,  indeed !''  cried  Em- 
■it  laaghing ;  *'  there  was  amongst  the  dan- 
an^aileaat,  soch  jostling  and  crowding  and 
i|iv  hi  pieocdence!  and  such  a  selfish  dis- 
i^pal  of  other  persons*  pleasure  exhibited, 
lyaa^f  eoaples  sitting  down  as  soon  as  they 
lii  4infid  down  the  dance !" 
.••nat  is  a  most  base  practice  indeed,*' 
Mt»  Egerton.  **  I  declare  that  were  1  a 
man,  1  should  be  afraid  to  marry  a 
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^U  who  aade  a  practice  of  quitting  the  dance 

n/km  aha  had  taken  her  own  pleasure,  and, 

whether  others  had  theirs  or  not, 

■•I  Join  the  dances  agun  till  it  was  near 

lo  begin.'* 

why  judge  a  giri  from  this  action  1 
'  n  too  f  *'  j 

the  general  temper  and  disposi- 
B  ahoa'n  in  one  action,  however : 
it  is  evident  that  she  who  is  thus  ! 
Ib  bar  amusements  is  selfish  in  little 
I  •  taifible  trait  in  a  wife !    The  hap- 
tha  married  life  depends  on  a  power  . 
1  aacrifieea  with  readiness  and  , 
Few  persons  are  ever  called  ' 
■  fa  anka  great  sacrifices,  or  to  confer 
;  bat  affection  is  kept  alive,  and  : 


happiness  secured,  by  keeping  up  a  constant ; 
warfare  against  little  selfishnesses;  and  the ' 
woman  who  is  benevolent,  and  habitually  fond  . 
of  obliging,  will,  regardless  of  herself,  be  be- 
nevolent and  obliging  even  in  a  ball-room. 

*'  But  tell  me,  Emma,  how  have  you  been  ■ 
entertained  1"  . 

*'  Oh !  much,  very  much,  on  the  whole.  I  { 
was  pleased  with  my  first  partner,  and  1  had  j 
agreeable  conversation  with  two  or  three  per- 1 
sons,  and  wholly  unstained  with  scandal  or; 
calumny.  My  second  partner,  however,  was 
a  sad  counterbalance  to  these  advantages." 

*'Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton;  **  but  1  was 
sorry  to  find  that  you  took  such  ample  revenge 
on  him  for  his  delinquency." 

''How!"     exclaimed     Mrs.    Castlemain ; 
"  pray  what  was  the  delinquency,  and  what  j 
the  revenge  1"  j 

"  Why,  madam,  it  seems  that  as  he  amused  '. 
her  with  a  minute  detail  of  tlie  ages  of  every  ! 
person  in  the  room,  Emma  had  &e  malice  to  { 
tell  Mr.  William  Nares  that  she  concluded  he  i 
was  the  parish  clerk ;  and  the  Parish  Clerk  \ 
the  poor  man  was  not  onl^  called  during  the  | 
rest  of  the  evening,  but  will  be  all  the  rest  of 
his  life,  for  a  nick-name  sticks  to  every  one 
like  a  bur." 

"  Well,  but,  dear  sir,  where  was  the  harm 
of  this!  W^hy  was  1  wrong  in  throwing  a 
poor  little  harmless  bur  at  a  man  who  himself 
throws  darts  and  dirt  at  every  one  within  his 
reach  t" 

"  Such  a  man,  I  own,  my  dear  Emma,  de- 
serves punishment,  and  1  am  only  sorry  that 
you  were  the  inflicter  of  it.  Your  youth  and 
your  sex  make  you  an  improper  person  to  go  \ 
about  reforming  the  world ;  and  silent  con- 
tempt would  have  been  in  my  opinion  the  only 
weapon  for  you  to  use  against  him ;  for  you 
must  see  that  what  you  said  was  only  too 
much  in  his  own  way." 

"  1  feel  that  it  was  so,"  replied  Emma  in- 
genuously; "  but  1  assure  you  the  error  car- 
ried the  punishment  along  with  it;  for  1  over- 
heard a  very  pleasing  young  man  say,  on  be- 
in^  asked  to  dance  with  me  by  Mr.  Nares,  | 
'No,  no;  she  is  a  wit,  1  find,  and  I  am  not 
fond  of  encountering  that  sort  of  person.'   But  i 
fore-warned  fore-armed,  and  i  hope  to  profit, ; 
dear  sir,  by  your  lessons  and  my  own  experi- 
ence." 

And  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton^ho 
forgot  her  fault  in  the  ingenuous  readiness  with 
which  she  confessed  it,  forbore  any  further 
comments  except  those  of  commendation. 

As  it  was  now  generally  known  that  the 
family  at  Roselands  wished  to  visit  and  be 
visited,  invitation  succeeded  to  invitation,  and 
in  paying  and  receiving  visits  several  cheer- 
ful if  not  happy  weeks  passed  away ;  for  the 
society  of  K  might  be  called  on  the  whole 

good  society,  though  tainted  with  the  usual 
vices  of  a  country  place,^K>r,  I  should  rather 
say,  of  human  nature,  called  more  frequently 
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into  action  by  the  operation  of  circumBtances, 
the  result  of  closer  collision,  and  the  greater 
jarring  of  interests  and  self-love,  from  me  nar- 
rowness of  the  field  of  action.  Bat  at  length 
that  morbid  restlessness  which  ever  attends 
disappointed  affection  again  took  possession  j 
of  Emma ;  again  her  colour  faded,  her  spirits 
flagged,  and  she  ventured  to  hint  that  she  was 
tired  of  Roselands. 

**Then  suppose  we  go  to  London,**  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  whose  anxious  and  observ- 
ant tenderness  immediately  took  alarm.  **  We 
have,**  added  she  sigrhing,  *^  business  of  some 
importance  to  transact  there,  and  it  is  now  the 
prime  of  the  London  season.'* 

**The  proposal  delights  me,**  replied  Mr. 
Egerton. 

«*Then  when  shall  we  set  off?**  returned 
Emma. 

**  In  a  few  days,'*  was  the  reply,  and  Emma 
again  vainly  hoped  to  escape  from  her  own 
heart.  Three  or  four  days  before  that  fixed 
upon  for  their  departure,  they  went  to  another 
public  ball  at  K .  As  Emma  had  com- 
plained of  indisposition  lately,  she  had  pro- 
mised her  grandmother  to  decline  dancing; 
therefore  the  family  appeared  at  the  ball  mere- 
ly to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of 
those  friends  and  acquaintance  to  whose  civil- 
ity they  l^ad  been  pnnci  pally  indebted  during 
their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Daring  the  course  of  the  evening  Emma 
had  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  Charles  Maynard,  the  gentleman 
who  had  refused  to  dance  with  her  because  he 
fancied  that  she  pretended  to  be  a  wit ;  and 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  by  the 
reserve  of  her  conversation,  and  the  modesty 
with  which  she  gave  her  opinions,  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  her  endeavours  to  remove 
his  prejudice,  that  he  never  lefl  her  to  join  the 
dance,  but  was  her  constant  and  assiduous  at* 
tendant. 

But  her  amusement  was  not  derived  entire- 
ly firom  Sir  Charles  Maynard.  A  young  man 
made  his  appearance  at  the  ball  that  evening, 
whose  dress,  manners,  and  countenance  amus- 
ed her  excessively,  though  she  had  no  conver- 
sation with  him.  His  name  was  Varley ;  and 
the  place  of  his  residence,  London;  but  he 
was  come  down  to  K  on  a  visit  to  a  rela- 
tion. His  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  kept  a 
lod^g-hoQss  in  Westminster,  and  a  relation 
of  hera  had  had  interest  enough  to  procure  the 
son,  who  was  about  one-and-twenty,  a  small 
place  in  the  War-office,  with  the  promise  of 
future  promotion.  Meanwhile  Varley,  who 
was  industrious  and  frugal,  contrived  in  differ- 
ent ways  to  increase  his  little  income ;  and  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  a  great  variety  of  tal- 
enU-for  he  could  paint  watch-papers  and  trans- 
parencies, copy  music  to  admiration,  play  on 
the  tenor  and  fiote  very  well  for  an  amateur ; 
he  could  dance  admirably,  and  spout  speeches, 
and  enact  scenes  from  plays  with  great  excel- 1 


lence ;  and  so  infected  was  he  with  a  love  for. 
the  theatre,  that  his  conversation  was  amas- 
ingly  varied  with  qootatioBS  from  Shakspearo 
aira  other  dramatic  writers.    Bat  I  most  nowj 
speak  of  his  higher  pretensiona  and  attain- 1 
ments;  he  had  a  great  command  of  language,' 
and  wrote  prose  and  verse  with  equal  fiKilitj,; 
and  I  might  add  of  eqoal  merit;  for  tfaoogh  be! 
had  some  talents,  as  he  had  no  stren^  of! 
understanding,  they  were  like  a  thick  embroi-, 
dery  on  a  flimsy  gauxe,  and  were  of  more  de- 
triment than  service ;  while,  like  many  people, 
he  mistook  a  taste  for  literature  lor  a  power  of 
excelling  in  it.  ! 

But  Varley  was  of  a  very  different  oipbion,  I 
and  while  he  kept  his  mnse  in  breath  by  eon- 1 
stant  exercise  in  diamal  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
should  distance  past  and  present  competiton 
in  the  race  for  fame,  and  snine  a  planet  in  the 
sphere  of  literature  and  the  beau  monde.    For  | 
it  was  Varley 's  ambition  to  blend  the  poet  and 
the  man  of  fiishion,  and  to  be  at  onee  a  beaa 
and  a  bel  esprit.    Nature  had  indeed  made  him 
a  very  pretty  man ;  he  was  tall,  aleaderly  bat 
gracefully  formed,  had  a  regular  set  of  smdl 
features,  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  Hgfct 
hair  and  light  eye-brows;  but  the  Judieioas 
application  of  some  dark  sobstanee  improved 
the  latter,  and  sometimes  his  natural  bloom 
looked  as  if  it  was  heightened  by  tit.    It  matt 
be  owned,  therefore,  that  Varley,  with  these 
pretensions  to  be  reckoned  very  pretty,  m\^ 
without  any  great  stretch  of  vanity  fancy  hmi- 
self  very  handsome;  and  as  his  dress  made 
him  a  beau,  and  reading  and  natnral  capeeitf 
in  his  opinion,  had  made  him  a  bel  esprit,  it  it 
certain  that  as  a  beau  and  bel  esprit,  he  had  aj 
right  to  present  himself  to  the  town  of  K        ,' 
and  to  hope  to  astonish  the  natives,  to  use  bisj 
own  phrase,  when  in  the  spring  of  1803  he 

made  his  appearance  at  a  K ball,  dressed 

in  all  the  extremity  of  the  mode.  Fashkm, 
indeed  was  his  idol,  and  he  meant  to  be  what 
he  considered  as  fashionable  in  his  attach- 
ments. He  wished  excessively  to  be  in  love, 
but  as  yet  had  found  no  object  worthy  of  his 
heart  and  his  muse;  for  as  yet  he  was  not  in-^ 
troduced  into  that  high  life  for  which  he  panV>! 

ed.    Therefore  lady ,  the  countess  j 

■ ,  and  the  honourable  Miss         ^  could  only  i 
be  gaxed  at  by  him  through  a  glM  from  Jie; 
pit  at  the  Opera ;  and  as  yet,  at  least,  these  ad-, 
mired  ladies  had   not  apparently  noticed  his 
personal  beauty,  or  the  graceful  lounge  which 
distinguished  him  in  fop's  alley.    In  Uie  mean- 
while, he  wished  to  become  the  lover  of  some 
beauty  rather  advanced  in  life,  provided  such 
beauty  was  of  rank  or  fashion,  and  he  was  on 
the  look-out  for  such  an  object  when  he  came 
to  the  ball. 

Varley  had  so  much  of  the  true  cockney; 
feeling  about  him,  that  he  fancied  it  was  im- 
possible there  could  be  anything  so  knowing 
or  so  tasty  as  himself  in  the  room ;  and  be 


•  I 


wilhad  Dp  Bnd  down, concluding  Ihere  wsi  no 
one  ptFaent  fii  for  a  Town-mm  to  dance  wiLh, 
«benh«  was  r«(iui^tnl  by  a  gentleman  whom 
be  eould  not  rrlusp,  lo  diner  one  danM  vr'lth  a 
ymrag  ladj  who  had  ni  still  all  the  eTening. 
AMardiniiij,  wilh  an  ail  and  a  gncp,  be  com- 
plied, aajiDg, 
"i^iace  TOD  will  buckle  bnant  on  mjr  back." 

Wbn  be  1 
j«C  Mtiafied  « 


PER.  101 

"That  preitjgirl,  aayou  call  her,  is  a  great 

"The  de*il  she  la!"  cried  Varlry,  inunedi- 
alelj  adjualing  hla  neckcloth,  and  Blr«lching 
out  one  ieg  in  what  he  ima^ned  a  becoming 
pnature ;  '*  bul  ia  her  foilune  in  her  own  pi 


caltrd  the  attention  of  tbe  wholt 

a  ami  hli  terrified  partner.     When 

ba  haid  done,  he  looked  round  with  an  air  or 

_        aalfeatiifaetion ;  and  the  young  lady  dn- 

duuf  ta  dance  any  tnoie,  though  Varley  said, 

Ob,  do  DOl  lev  ihTMlf  awaj  from  me," 

to  Tvlaaieered  *  few  aleps  with  the  eaxtaneta 
M  Ito  end  of  the  room,  while  Pnpkison  went 
•bottt  aropoMDg  to  go  round  with  a  bil  tot 
kim,  adding,  "He  la  Teiy  |>oor,and  Idareaay 
Mm  eMh  woold  be  welcome."  And  to  the  la- 
be  obaened,  "  Are  you  not  fascinated  by 
Itot  latilraDake  T"  and  on  theae  two  new  jobea 

•o  Tallied  himaelf  highly. 

lie  time  Varley  foun ' 
••■•  an  object  of  attention  to  CTery  one,  aad 
fliu  delighted  hira;  he  alao  aaw  the  eye*  ot 
Mr  heroine,  and  tboae  of  the  friend  on  whoat- 
Mm  »ke  leaned,  nbaerring  him  with  great  at- 
'  >;  and  concluding  admiration  wag  th<- 
be  began  to  look  delightfully  with  all  hi* 


"  Ay,  ay  good  lord,  and  yooi  poor  aarnnt  ever," 
to  irplted,  bowii^  Tenr  low  and  affectedly, 
.ncaesmidiag  hie  hand  to  a  young  inan,whii 
iw>«  approached,  he  exclaimed,  aeeing   thai 
Eaaa  and  her  friend  were  listening, 
j  *'  I  pMbee,  ibepberd,  if  ibal  la*e  or  gold 
I    Caa  ID  iliiB  crowded  place  find  enienun 
'    Biiag  me  where  1  any  resi  m>'Hlf.  and 
!     I  an  a  yonih  wiih  duinng  much  oppm 
'     Aad  faun  far  nciaut." 


mJ  ito  odwr  ia  bebiod  you. 
I  "  I  dunk  your  courtea]',"  | 

add  Tarlej,  with  a  anecr,  and  aeated  himaelf ; 
|b(ai4a  him,  on  the  seal  lo  which  he  pointed. 
'     **!•   all   right  in   that  poor   young   man's 
iknsaT"  aatd  Emma  to  Sir  Charlea.  | 

I     *■¥**,  if  a  brain  can  be  (aid  to  be  qnitr  . 
irifbl  thai  IB  nearly  tnmed  by  Taniiy." 
•    Tailey,  ttill  teeing  Eiama'a  line  eyea  (bl- 1 
Ibwing  him,  aaked,  "Who  it  thai  pretty  girl 
!  ■  Tbal  falls  lo  nch  penuat  of  my  face 

j  As  ito  weald  draw  MM  r  "  i 


yetV 

"No;  for  hei  grandmother,  the  honourable 
Mra.  Caatlemain,  is  not  de^,  not  like  to  die, 
but  as  tlrong  and  as  good-looking  as  ei 

"  What !  has  she  a  grandmother, good-look- 
ing, rich, a  widow,  and  an  honourable  into  the 
bargain !" 

"Ye*." 

"And  issbBhenI** 

"  Yea." 

"  Show  her  lo  me." 

"She  is  not  in  the  room  at  preaent;  bat 
surely  a  young  beiree*  is  a  belter  thing  than 
an  old  one." 

"  That  is  ■*  people  Ihink,"  replied  Virley, 
conceitedly;  "  you  countn-fblka  have  Tulgai 
erery-day  notion* ;  the  girl,  that  young  thing, 
ia  not  despicable  cenainly,  but  let  me  tee  I 
grandmother." 

"  Well  then,  so  you  shall,  for  here  i 
come* !"  and  Mr*.  Ca*tlpmain  cnlered  the 
room,  her  cheek  fluihed  with  a  len  brilliant 
bloom,  and  looking,  being  attired  in  French 
gr>'y  satin,  even  younger  than  she  did  a 
preceding  ball. 

Ysrley  really  was,  to  do  him  Justie 
mui'h  struck  with  her  beauty  as  he  pretended 
to  be;  while  turning  away  from  Emms,  and 
gaiing  on  her  grandmother,  he  theatrically  el> 

"  So  dolh  the  grcaler  gtonrdim  ihe  leaa; 

A  subslilule  ihines  brigbtly  as  a  king, 

Until  •  kinic  be  by." 

"  My  dear  grandmother,"  taid  Emma,  it 

ning  lip  to  Mra.  Caatlemain,  "  here  i«  tbe  most 

amusing   peraon !  I   think   him  a  little   i 

1    and " 

I  "  Mad  1  child  !"  ahe  replied,  "  I  tee  nothing 
amusing  in  madnesa,  that  climax  of  humw 
miaery.  But  where  I*  hei"  And  Emm; 
I  poinl^  Varley  out  lo  her,  who  now  rose  il 
I  order  to  walk  and  show  hia  fine  peiton  off,  ii 
I  hopes  of  charming  a*  much  at  he  was  charm- 
'ed— 

"  Oh  '■  ahe  doth  hsnR  upon  ihe  ear  of  night. 
Like  s  rich  jewel  in  an  Erhiop'a  ear," 
he  eiehimed,  as,  taking  hold  of  his  compan 
ion's  arm,  he  loonjied  op  and  down  the  roan 
alter  Emma  and  Mrs.  Castleniain,  looking  a 
the  latter  Isngaiahingiy  through  his  half-e1o«ed 
eyea ;  while  she,  wholly  unconseioas  of  her 
own  power,  imagined  those  dfing  looks  aitd 
thoae  tighs  were  all  aimed  at  unm*.  Emma 
herself  wa*  of  the  tame  opinion;  and  though 
not  remarkably  vain,  she  alao  took  lo  herself 
the  "beautiful!  charming  creamre  !"  which 
Varley  occaaionally  nitcred  when  behind  them. 
And  aa  Ihe  ladie*  when  Ihay  tnmed  looDd  a;  ~ 
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Vailvy  aaini;  extnivagani  Kwtirulatioii,  .M».   proad  Popkiton,  **  for  a  ana  of  bo  fiDftuM.". 

Caailriuain'ii  opinion  uf  lim  mailmmA  brcnine   SVhile  Varlry,  exelatming, 

a  murh  mun*  pumtiTr  one  than  Kmina**  bad  >      ,.  t        . . '  1 1  ^         j  ^    •• 

i,^^^      t^ /_     ..        .      .        ..   i.  .  J  L-    .  I  niiu!  br  gunr  and  uve,  or  aUT  and  dir, 

bfrn.     Tii^rrl«»rv,  ihniif^h   ane   atinbiiU'd  hia '  •  •  /  • 

behaviour  to  adniintiim  uf-  Kninu,  ahr  hrfpin    ran  out  of  the  room  to  catch  another  look  ai 

to  he  afrioualy  afraiu  of  him.     In  i-arlj  life, 

and  whf-n  a  yuunK  Ami  beautiful  hriri'iiB,  Mra. 


hia  idol.     Varlejr  overtook   Mra.  l-i 

juAt  aa  ah«*  waa  left  ali»ne  at  tlie  door,  the  fai 


Caaileinain  had  bren  r\rrii«ivrly  aLimifd  by  tlrnieu   b«-ing  gone  to  ace   Kniua  into  ikr 

a  madman,  who  fril  in  love  with  her,  and  ahe  ritarh.    Tliia  maa  an   opportunity  not  to  be 

via«  alaoio  aof  tied  anj^r  from  hi  lu.    She  there-  loat.     With  a  ainile  which  be  meaal  to  t« 

fore,  natnrmllj  enfiuirti,  feared  for  Kmina,  the  i rn'tiiati hie,  Var ley  aaid,**  Allow  me  the  lMttiM.r 

nak  ahv  had  inrtirnJ  herw-lf;  and  when  Km-  of  condurting— *'  when  Mra. raatlemain,  wiia 

uia  Miiid.  **  llui  if  hi-  were  n*ally  insane,  he  a  half  acreani,  bounded  forward,  and  did  aot 


would  n'lt  bi'  here,**  »lit!  with  ^reat  propriety  atcp  till  ahe  fmind  her  hand  in  Mr.  Kffenok'ft. 
replied,  **Tht'  ^pntli'iiun  who  peraeruted  tiie  '  When  Uiey  drove  off,  ami  brforo  Miv.  t'aa- 
waa  .t  \at)Iv,  and  went  to  ImlU,  like  other  ■  tleniain  was  autliciently  conipoaed  lo  apeak, 
pec'plt;;  thvnf'ire,  1  really  wi^h  to  jro  home  i  t'^nnia  exclaimed,  **  Well,  grandinoUirr.w  hew- 
directly  ;  for  you  aee  the  iifwii  man  never  onre  '  ever  1  mean  lo  make  conqueata,  1  will  aoc  g« 
taken  hia  ryea  nflf  ynu,  ami  hia  diena,  lim  lofika,  |  into  ptiblir  with  you ;  my  youth  haa  ao  riMnrv 
and  his  manneri*  are  all  prunfM  uf  a  derani^nl  H{{uiii!»t  your  beauty,  1  find;  and  the  wtHciM<U 
wind.**  Nhe  then  rtijurfiteil  Mr.  K^ertun  to  Vurley  him  ri>Ceivvil  a  mortal  viuund.*' 
call  up  the  rarriatEv  dini-lly.  Mr.  Kuermndid  **l  debire,  Miaa  (*a»lleiiiain,  you  will  ant 
ao;  ami  Kmma  \h-^-mi  talkhig  In  Sir  (*harlef^  preauine  to  lau);h  at  uie,**  she  angnly  anawvr- 
Maynard,  who  aaid,  that  in  order  to  mortify  t-d.  "  Heaidea,  it  in  very  inhuman  to  laugh  ai 
her  pridi  of  youthful  beauty,  htt  muat  infnrni  the  vagaries  of  a  madman.  Would  you  ba» 
her  he  had  di-icovired  tlie  object  i>f  Varley*H  lit*ve  it,  ho  apoko  to  roe!  and  1  waa  ao  leni- 
pasaion  wait  nnt  herai'lf,  but  hi-r  grind  mother,   A(^  •'* 

and  that  Mr.  Kg«*rton  could  tell  her  the  aame.       **  llelieve  me,  madam,**  aaid  Mr.  fSgaitaa, 
While  Kmma  w  AH  enjoying  thiM  information.   "*»•*  »■  ""  u»adii»»n;  though  1  fear  he  may  be 
and  laughing  with  .Sir  t'harUa,  the  carriaip>   *»ne  iilien  he  fiuda  you  cruwl,  for  be  ia  drtad- 
waa  aniHKinced;  ami  Mr^i.  Caatlemain  de«ired    f"**!  *"  *"*•?•*' 

Mr.  Kgert<in  to  ta|[e  Kmma  between  hiin  and  "  "  **"•  *>*  «"»«^«  *"•"  replied  Mri.  CaiUr- 
Sir  Tharlea;  "for  indeed.**  iiaid  ahe  in  a  low  "»»»»  •"  *»«"'  "»»•«  »««'}'  uwuner,  ••  I  wondrr 
voire,  ••  1  do  not  like  the  look«  of  that  young  >*'"  *■■"  pr^Miuiiie  to  amtrn  that  he  i%  not  mad; 
m^n.**  ^^'^  ^  ^>^^  ^^*y  >n  l^i**  i^nsra  woald  think  of  fail* 

-That  m  verv  un^jraieful  in  vn„,  and  very  '"V"  1"^%?"^.""  "*'*  *"'^?"  *'*"'  "!?".  . 

h:ir.|  iipun  him."  maid   Mr.  Htfe'rinn  -n.ilini:':  ,    N;  «l»»'r  Mr.  Kirertnn  n..r  l.mu.a  rou!d  hf!r 

"huipr.v.  if  «rd..iiHyMuhnn«,  i»hn  ,H  iM  '»;»^»'»"«    »*    the    m.^rMy    rf    I!.,.    .,^t. 

takf  rjrf'itl  ymi  »*'  "  l'.irdi»n  me,  madiiiii,     H.iid  the  l>prnirr,  *«  bit 

..  a.    ,  I         .  I  „  iheri'  I*  Hiiimihinit  ini«ifiiiblT  rnmir  to  ow  ia 

••Me:   I  w.iiit  no  iriMrd.  .       .  .•  t'    i      • 

**  >('ur   maimer   id    pri«vioi;   \  arU-«  a   in««i.ii;. 

••  I  III  f. .  ih.i.iaiii.  ynn  ;ir,.  din  ivmI.     h  in    who,  I  dar«  aay,  wuuld  U-  ri.id>  *iu  eAcIaiia. 
\<>ii  Mh-*  :iri  till-  prize  Miiiii-tl  at;  y<Hi  an'  thi- 
ll* npiriiin   fruit   thai   riiiuina    a' dnitfim    to  "O  •  in:i.!anj.  «h.i'd  r\.r  »^- mwr 
tfuard  It."                                                                 .11  miidfH-**  Im-  Itivmc  "•  'hef  t 

i      **  1  esftun  it  understand    you,  Mr.  Kgertnn ;  'Hirre  m  sn  much  modent  #iniplirit\,  aitd  '  b  •- 

and  ilk  thi'  h-ir^-n  ^ri-  WiUUiiK,**  r*'pli*d   Mnt.  huiiimie*  jh  ilie  Kniich  ».!),  in  that  an««rr**' 

,  i'liili-nidiu  ani^rily.  **  I   mu»l   bt-K   )iiu   will  **l  uiu  gUd  ii  uinufMs  )wu.  kir.     Hut  1  mutt 

.  taki<  Kmin.!,  an  I  di  Min-d,  and  li-t  uh  be  koim-.**  ^•*>  *^>*  ^ix'le  iliin>5  i«  to  me  very  diMgn*^ 

Mr.  K;;i'rli>n  and  Sir  rh»rli-ii  inunedulely  ^^'^*-     l*<*"r  emz)   b>iy  !  I  am  auir  ni)  faeaii 

h^.wid    and    iln-\i-.l,  uliilr   Mrn.  i\iMl*-ni.iiii,  hlrttU  f.»r  hiiii." 

lliiiikin^  li' rM-iri)uiti- M-rnre  on  the  jtJMilv  ■«iile  *'Th:il    ia    mily    retnliutiTe   juatirr    ti.ea.*" 

'•(  Mi\.  iViriil  n>>i  tiir  f.ite  of  I'r'iM  rpiiie  fur  r*'^||iniil   Mr.  Kiferton ;   **  but  1    a%*ufr  )  lu  I 

'  her^rlf.     W  hin  V.irlfT  inw  her  sToing,  he  ex-  »■*  *  liiiii  thM  ihnrniits  in  a  h<-<  k««1jfr'»  ah*;, 

rlxinjc^  lo  hi«  rnnipinion'^  'iiii  IkkI  •mine  runvf  rfiatinn  «  iih  him  r^n  b<^\*i 
,            .                                              ,                         '  and  he.  being  a  c«ilieeliir  i>f  i  Id  mIiik««  hie 

UV*"*,     •'""""  '"'  ;""'V'"';"*''  '"'•■■   , . ,  iiiv-lf.  I  «ia<.  much  plra.nl  «iith  ibr  m.eiiK- 

'"  •  rf.-    .  T.-rni.   ,•   I-.w  •.  ;,  miwh'v  :..m1.  "•■    '"''*    "•••    *"•    l"'*---'d    one  tety   erarrr 

\  .«!  •.•(•I.  ^1  h>irir.i<ii  nil .  ri«  \  c.tnt'-Kii  hhik,  hut  h.id  It  m»t  i»itb  htm  here,  esa*  ke 

I  ii#t.    .  n.i  w.w  «..  h:«  xirr'!  'Min.  would  h^ve  vhou  n  it  !«•  me.** 

'.  .f   .   ii.«  ».  ri»  •  r»i  -IK  h  f\  iMi  i-arth  '  ••  \\  hat  oo  e^eape  I"  rninl  Mra.  I'ajllf^lML 

s    .    :n.  -r.  .n.f.*   .  ,.,;.,  ,,  t^  „i  |„ve:  ..|-,^  ,|^n  he  n.Kiid  have  come  lo  k.i«eian4a 

away  in  a  ten  da>ii,  au  it  la  not  «4.rth  fmtir^ 
"A  very  lueky  Uiing,"  ohaerved  tfia  pnraa-   myielf    about    auch    nawenae !"     Tken.  b» 
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M  they  alif^ted,  Mrs.  CmsdemniD  retired 
to  her  own  room,  in  no  little  perturbation,  and 
acNoe  indignation  of  mind;  while  Emma, 
though  neither  perturbed  nor  indignant,  retired 
to  b^  any  thing  hut  calm  and  happy ;  for  the 
MTttT  mayoreaa  had  told  her  that  ane  had  just 
htmri  from  London,  that  St.  Aubyn  waa  seen 
there  very  gay  and  gallant,  and  escorting  the 
bcantiful  Mrs.  Felton  everywhere ;  while  re- 
pott  represented  them  as  shortly  to  be  mar- 
lied. 

It  had  been  with  great  difficulty  that  Emma 
kad  suaiiDoiied  resolution  to  say,  **  and  where 
is  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn  now  1  in  London  1** 

■*  No«  he  is,  I  belicTe,  returned  into  Curo- 
twrisod  ;**  ftnd  Emma  felt  reliered  to  hear  she 
WW  not  likely  to  meet  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mis- 
in  town. 
Deit  morning,  when  Emma  and  Mr. 
set  out  for  their  usual  walk,  they  met 
Variey  very  near  Roselands,  who  had  really 
walked  that  way  in  hopes  of  seeing  Mrs. 
MBmin,  with  whose  peraon  as  well  as 
and  fortune  he  had  persuaded  himself 
t  be  was  violently  in  love,  and  he  had  lain 
all  night  thinking  over  his  chances  of 
In  the  first  place  he  had  convinced 
that  both  Mra.  Castlemain  and  her 
Iter  bad  married  at  fifteen,  and  that 
waa  only  seventeen;  therefore,  that 
Mia.  CaatleoMin  was  not  fifiy.  In  the  second 
flaee,  ka  knew  that  many  women  older,  and 
pakablj  aa  wise  as  she,  had  married  young 
■en  lor  love;  and  he  flattered  himaelf  that 
his  pcramial  graees  and  acquirements  were 
sack  aa  to  aiease  such  a  tender  weakness  in 
mf  wonan.  In  the  third  place,  he  had  a 
fitai  idea  of  the  power  of  perseverance ;  and 
esald  he  once  get  introduced  into  the  Cimily, 
hs  was  sore  that  his  powere  of  pleasing  would 
I  there.  In  the  fourth  place,  Mre. 
had  had  two  husbands  already; 
and  eo  &r  froia  that  circarosUnce  appearing 
Is  him  likelf  U>  nilitale  against  the  saccess 
of  any  third  suitor,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
fcrovtable  omen  of  the  success  of  his  suit. 
Bat  he  well  knew  that  he  must  appear  to  suf* 
fcr  leaf,  and  in  secret,  and  that  his  best  way 
Is  flklani  hope  was  to  personate  despair.  And 
Aiyipur  than  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  for  he  had 
fnnd  a  lady  of  rank  to  be  in  love  with,  and 
is  htmd  alto  of  being  in  love  with,  fcieling 
(Am  fl  wooM  ten  well  to  be  in  love  with  the 
tamnable  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Varley  set  off*  for 
s  to  Inok  as  unhappy  as  possible. 
Mr.  Egerion  saw  him,  he  bowed,  and 
n  eoorteously  entered  into  con- 
with  him,  presecting  him  at  the 
to  Emma,  who  was  much*  diverted 
with  his  dress.  He  wore  a  white  hat  lined 
aM  fiwu,  and  a  pair  of  striped  panuloons 
if  pM  liaem,  which  gave  a  most  offensive  air 
tf  cfefninacy  to  his  appearance.  But  his 
smmsatiun  was,  Iboogh  affected,  not  vnman- 
^,  wU  iffifiiBl  to  eonviaea  Emma  that  Us 


love  for  her  grandmother  was  no  proof  of  mad- 
ness, but  a  great  one  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
presumptuous  ambition ;  and  ahe  had  no  nuam 
idea  of  his  amragt^  to  call  it  by  the  roildeat 
term,  when  ahe  heard  him  say,  looking  at 
Roselands, 

**  '  How  reverend  is  the  &ce  of  that  tall  pile  !* 

Tlie  views  from  the  hmut  mus^  be  very  Jfnr,  I 
should  think.*'  But  as  neither  Emma  nor  Mr. 
Egerton  took  the  hint,  and  asked  him  to  le- 
tnm  with  them,  he  was  forced  to  wish  them 
good  morning,  and  trust  to  chance  for  giving 
him  a  sight  of  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry. 

**  It  will  be  better,  I  think,**  said  Emma« 
'*  not  to  tell  my  grandmother  we  met  Varley 
so  near  the  house  ;**  and  Mr.  Egerton  coin- 
cided with  her  in  opinion.  But  the  well-meant 
caution  was  vain. 

As  soon  as  Varley  lost  sight  of  them,  he 

f proceeded  to  Roselands;  and  discovering  a 
ane  that  led  by  the  park-palings,  he  entered 
it,  and  ibund  at  the  end  of  it  a  high  gate  that 
commanded  a  wood,  in  which  were  aeveral 
walks ;  then  climbing  this  gate,  he  got  up  a 
convenient  hedge,  and,  putting  his  head  oe- 
tween  the  branches  of  a  tree,  awaited  there 
the  chance  of  aeeing  Mre.  Castlemain. 

That  ladv,  being  full  of  other  thouffhts,  had 
forgotten  \  arley,  and  was,  as  usual,  taking 
her  morning  walk  in  this  her  favourite  wood ; 
and  Varley  had  not  acted  Hamadryad  long, 
when  ahe  came  in  sight,  and  passed  verv 
near  him.  The  second  time  she  passed  still 
nearer,  and  Varley  ventured  to  aigh.-^Mra. 
Castlemain  started,  looked  roun^  but  saw 
nothing,  and  passed  on.  When  she  was  ap- 
proaching again,  Varley,  by  moving,  moved 
the  branches  through  which  he  looked,  and 
the  motion  attracted  Mra.  Castlemaia*s  no- 
tice, on  which  she  looked  steadily  forward, 
and  aaw  a  face  in  the  tree ;  —  and  whose 
could  that  face  be!  Insuntly,  the  idea  of 
Varley  recurred  to  her;  and  turning  round, 
regardless  of  her  age  and  her  dijrnity,  she 
ran  towards  the  house  with  all  possible  speed ; 
— while  Varley  exclaimed  in  transport, 

*'  Just  so  the  fleet  Camilla  scour'd  the  plain, 
Flew  o*er  the  unbendiiv  com,  and  skimm'd  skmg 
the 


i»» 


The  Camilla  in  question,  however,  not  be- 
in^  quite  so  young  as  formerly,  did  not  find 
'  flying  agree  with  her;  and  when  she  reached 
home,  she  began  to  doubt  her  own  wisdom  in 
having  run  so  rapidly  from  what  at  last  might 
be  an  imaginary  danger.  For  was  it  certain 
that  she  had  seen  a  man*s  (ace, — and  if  she 
had,  was  it  certainly  Varley *s1  However, 
ahe  thought  ft  better  to  ascertain  the  fact,  by 
aending  we  gardener  to  seareh  the  lane ;  who 
soon  returned,  ssying  he  had  seen  nothing; 
for  Varley,  beinff  conscious  that  Mre.  Caatle- 
maia  had  acted  Camilla  merely  in  eonse- 
qaanoe  of  aeeing  a  amn*a  free  in  the  hedge. 
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without  ai  the  name  limr  suvfNvting  that  man   taking  it  up,  aaid,  **  It  it  oiilj  a  flair,  whick 

waa  hiM  r harming  aelf,  wiirljr  ronji-cturpi)  that    aometimra 

ahft  «ouM,  in  hrr  alarm,  be  likely  to ftrnd  aome  •  DimimrMv  moat  rkniumt  mow  * 

one  to  aeairh  for  the  intrudf r,  ami  auk  what  he  '  „       i  ■  j       •«  t.       j^  ^    c      - 

wanted:  th..t.f.m.  h«  thougl.t  it  wiw  to  luake    ""?  '»"•  P»f"'  "»^»'?«  .  »*  *^^' .^"* 

'^  and    preaenttng    tt.     And    .Mra.  CaatirmaiB, 


care  to  look  very  penaive  anil  lo^^'^rn,  and  to       ,.  j^  ^^  ^,j  firr^mJ^rot  me  to  mmI  ihia  pa- 

let  every  nne  know  that  he  had  been  wan-   ™,_h»,t  uke  thit." 

demig  near  IWland*  all  the  mornmg.  jnd    '".p,,^  aatoniahed  and  mortifiea  Variey.  who 

*•  ..  TTi  u  "•  !;  ■"**""•""  •  ?**'*!"»[•  ,r*«  *!*»»•  "»"'»y  prwrnling  her  w  ith  a  copy  of  f  efa.« 
aigh.  •;  >\  hat  a  fine  creature  ahe  ti !  O  Ilea,    ^^j^j,  ^^  {^i,  ^.,a„  *on  her  and  £iu.c«» 

^^"^  '  I  paring  them  to  a  full-blown  roaeand  a  maefcad. 

The  ne«t  day.  Mra.  ('uMlrmain  had  a  great  j  «urvi.yi^  the  money  with  a  look  which  Mn. 
•truRule  with  herself,  whether  Rhe  should  frt»tU',Hain  niwiook  for  one  of  fierce  indigw- 
Uke  her  u^ual  walk  or  not;  hut  athiimed  of:  ,„„,;  and  fearing  ahe  hail  orTended  him  by  tkt 
her  own  want  of  rLurage,  nhe  deterniim*d  to  .niallneaa  of  her  donauon,  ahe  imroediatolr 
coni|«er  her  fear*,  ami  wiilk  through  the  xw^k  out  her  pume,  and  putting  it  in  hw  kaai. 
wwid,  ind  rrcm*  a  fitld  to  vihU  a  p«»or  neigh-  ^aa  n-aily  to  eiclaim  like  the  old  lady  ia  tto 
bour.    >  arley,  meanwhile,  had  ■l.iiinm*d  him- 1  play, 

aelf  in  hi*  old  pUr«*,  having  ri'Bi>lve«l,  if  Mri.  ■         ..  -»  l      n  t  i.         t.  .  i.^  .. 

<*a.tlemHin  aaw  hiin  and  wa«  alarmed,  todi.- !  ^"^'  ""  '  »»^'  *»"'  '»*'•  ""'  "^• 

rover  hiinaelf,  and  beg  her  pardnn  for  hav-  Dut  ahe  only  aaid,  ^^Take  whatever  yaa 
tng  alarmed  her;  by  which  m»*ana,  he  ahuuld  pleaae, — you  are  quite  weleome."  THrB,afe- 
have  an  opp<irtunity  of  upe-iking  to  her,  and  ing  the  gardener  approaching,  ahe  walked  r^ 
alao  rendering  hrr  a  aervire;  fur  he  h»d  I'idly  forward;  and  before  Varley,  who  wm 
Been  a  fur inu a  bull  in  the  field,  ami  he  did  not  loHt  in  amaiement  at  the  nflrred  purae  wbirk 
know  whether  he  had  not  bi-tter  at  oner  flhe  IcA  in  hia  hand,  could  recover  binarl^ 
WBirh  for  Mri.  ra«tlfiuain.  and  accimt  her,  nhe  had  entered  a  conaervatory  conuDBicanaf 
in  ordi*r  to  warn  her  against  tliii  identical  with  the  houae,  and  having  locked  tbe  deot, 
bull.  aat  down  to  reeovt-r  herself. 

Mm.  Caailemain,   meanwhile,  timidly  hut       "I  »»»▼••  "I  I  h»»«»  "I"  at  laat  eviaiiaid 
rapidiv    Hppnmrhed    the   ^pot    where  Varlev    ^  arl»*y.     "She  thought  I  wa«  aaking  bet  Id 
I  m.HNl.'rtii.J  .,ir.,iii  Hlir  n.iw  a  fare;  im  which.  ;i*    "'ih^crihe  f..r  the  relirf  «.f  Bumr  dlvtrcMcd  ob- 
lirl'.ire.  *hf  lurm-d  about  ami  tli .1.     Hut  Viirli  y,   J'*^*  J  »"**  hiivioi;  a  hand 
aei-iifitintr  in  hit  prrviitu*  P'hiiIv**,  iiiiiiirdi.Hi-iy  ■  "  I  I{m  n  a«  «I.iy  to  nirhtnc  rhvity." 

juiiiiM-ij  t'fiKii  the  hedi;!'  ami  iMirMtit-il   iIp*  th'ft      ,  .  .      .  r      n  . 

•:.     '    ,  .      .  .  •  II.    ••he  iTive  iiie   lirr    tntru    tn  oi«no«^   cif.     Htl 

i.„i  .1  .  .1  .  II.  .11  whalcimhl  triijhtih  her  •«>»  \>  bateau  ted  bit 
lltllf  HUi«iif<rtin{*  Ihal  lli.it  iiri/v  hr  » ;in  the  luilv  i      «•     .       i-        -  i.    ^   ..  i 

CV      .         ..      a  II  r    - 1     •'nidiion  !     I  ertainir    my    appruarh    f.at*.rrM 

r»on  (if  whiMn  the  flviii!;    .nlv   was  atraid.    .  j  -i   ..  -  .i    „'     « ".„  *■  i 

.^    I-    .  -    I  .1     f    .  f     I  I      hi-r,  ami  IliilU-r  they  lay  i»  a  mgn  of  love; 

I  Hi-  fa^ti'r  *n*'  ran  lht»  Tavter  >  nrli'V  piimm-il ; ,  j      j  • 

till  at  Imsih,  unahli>  In  run  any  further.  Mm.  I  "  hrrp  n>iitu«Hin.  may  frrmt. 

(*aMlrmain.  nrarly  fainting,  leaneil  :igain«t  ai  Umif  i  %pr«fiiii%r  punt  hrr  ibrrk'" 

tret.,  and  V^rl.y  Mo-nI  lM.!..rr  her  hai  in  hand,  oh  !  Varlpv.  Varl-f !  what  a  luekv  dng  HI 
brgeina  I.  4V..  |.,  .i.mir..  h.-r  that  i!  wa^  he,  »ml  ,h„u  ••'  Then  re««.|ving  to  call  ibe'ar  tt  dav 
no  .•vil..li.poM..  p.-m..n,  whom  nh.-  hi.l  liehel.l.  ,„  ^^^n  the  pnr«.  and  explain  the  miaukr.h^ 
and  that  be  had  f..now...i  her  i..  a^ure  her  oi    ^^„j  ^^^  ,„  jj^^  j^^,,  ^  „f  ^^^„^ 

her  •afrty.  and  tn  warn  hrr  againp.i  a  mad  bull  |      |.^,^  :^|,^.  t  aMirmain,  m^-anwhile.  bad  m' 
that  Wttt  m  the  field.  '  ^^^^ .nvi.ihle  <.n4alinn«  ;  and  hrr  ntrnpam^ 

Mr*.  r^Mlrmain  only  hnwi.ll  ami  trembled,  (h^civired  that  a.>mething  duiurbrd  bet. 
fur  •h*-  »a*  .-.•nwi.Mi*  i.flMing  afraid  of  a  mad    though  what  it  was  thev  wtrc  unable  to 


««fii.ihMi;;.  hnt  n-it  lif  a  ina'l  hull;  th.-n.  with  j,.rture.     At  almut  ti-n  in    the   evrnmg   tbey 

filL-rin;    ^t.-p«.    <hf    |.r--i-«d*d    IcwanU    tin-  heard  the  ii..uiid  of  a  D-ilr  at  a  di«Unrr.  wbicb 

hou«-.  \  jfl-y  Mill  f..IlMWing.  unmiil  to  \*^  drawing  iiean-r  and  nreier.  aad 

**  Mijht  I  {trrmitiir,  fniiil.ini,**  ii:ii<l  lif.  **  In  an  ii  liiil  ao  thry  taw  Mm.  rastlemainbrcoat 

lakf  .I'lr  lilt  1^1  r«  oi' ihi4  opiMirtiinilv  !•>  prr«rnt  .i  much  .igiLdtcNi. 

Ii!il.}».!iri  n*'*  Likiii.^f  .ip.i|.rffr..nihi*p.Nkit.        '.Il.iw    limly  the  peraom  whoever   be  M, 

ff.iin  i*hi.-h  .il«ii  ai  ihr  n.tiiir  time  dropprd  a  play^  !"  crn-«J   Kinina;  ••let  ua  «ipeo  the  wi*"; 

I  ttrrnun  rim** duU.'*  ' 

•»  If.  ««  nir  !"  rrird  \\t%,  ( '.latlemain.  utart-        •'  Open  ihe  window  !"  eielaimed  Mrt.  t'a^; 

ling,  for  she  thought  it  a  putol.     Hut  Varley.  ■  ilemain.     **  Nut  fur  tbe  world?     Aad  1  will 
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have  trm  door  and  window  closed  and  bar-  •  was  on  the  point  of  tendiBg  a  aerraBt  to 


nd  directfy.** 

I     ••  l>Mir  grandmotber !  What  danger  can  you 

!  apprrbend  V* 

I  ^No  matter  what;  I  will  be  obeyed,  Miss 
Castlemain  ;**  and  immediately  she  ordered 
ever?  window  and  door  to  be  fastened. 


wateh  him,  when  Varley,  ieelinf  haafrry,  and 
haTinff  had  no  breakfast,  thought  he  had  ei- 
hibited  love  enough  for  one  morning,  and  went 
quickly  back  towards  the  town. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  now  began   to  think  se- 


efery  window  and  door  to  be  fastened.  rfously  of  consulting  Mr.  Egerton,  and  telling 

•*  I  suspect,**  said   Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  \  him  of  her  alarm;  bat  sUll  the  dread  of  ridi- 

-  ny  grandmother  thinks  it  is  Varley  come  to  i  cule  prevailed,  and  she  remained  silent. 

reoade  ber  !*'    And  Emma  was  litUe  con-  j     **  f  will  certainly  not  walk  in  the  woods  and 

sous  how  truly  she  spoke.  I  Une  again,"  said  she  to  herself;  accordingly 

The  flute  meanwhile  drew  nearer;  and  had  •  she  went  -on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 

Mra.  CasUemain  been  a  catholic,  she  would  :  taking  a  book  with  her,  sat  down,  when  Ured, 

have  croesed  herself;  while  her  Tiaible  alarm  '  in  a  sort  of  summer-house  at  the  end  of  a  walk, 

aaaoaiahed  ber  companions.  i  surrounded  by  what  had  been  a  ha-ha,  bat 

-  Purely,  madam,  if  it  be  a  blunderbuss  ap-  \  was  now  filled  with  water. 
pfDachioK,itcomes  in  the  sweetest  shape  po#- 1      But  what  can  escape  the  prying  eye  of 
nMe,  and  I  should  like  to  see  who  carries  it."  ;  lore  1     Varfey,  having  breakfasted,  and  till 

••  1  bee,  I  aUrett,  you  will  not  think  of  such  i  the  Ume  for  his  visit  to  the  wood  had  arrived, 

atUag,**  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  though  \  had  gone  round  the  premises,  and  had  seen 

'  wfaciant  to  obey,  Mr.  Egerton's  respect  in-  -  Mrs.  Castlemain  go  up  and  down  the  walk  in 

•atrd  his  obedience.  |  question,  and  then  seat  herself  in  the  summer- 

I    fhm  iote  now  came  very  near,  and  then  the  '  house. 

souad  appeared  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  >  "What  an  opportunity,"  thought  be,  *«to 
till  at  iMgth  it  ceased.  But  when  Mrs.  Cas-  ;  return  the  purse,  and  have  a  conversation  with 
deaaia  had  reUred  for  the  niijht  it  was  beard  her  in  that  sweet  spot !  b^des  showing  my 
again;  nod  Emma  eipressed  an  earnest  wish  :  grace  and  agility  in  jumping  that  watery  bar- 
that  her  grandmother  had  not  forbidden  ber  to  ;  jictJ** 
■  paep  at  the  muaician.  I      Myg.  Castlemain  was  reading  at  this  mo- 

-  But  I  conclude  that  you  recollect  her  pro- !  „ient  the  "  Victim  of  Magical  Delusion,"  and 


strange  aa  it  was,  and  wUI  attend  to  i  waa  pitying  the  poor  man,  who,  like  herself, 

V*  irplied  Mr.  Egerton.  was  haunted  by  one  particular  person  and 

•Ceftainly,"  returned  Emma.    "I  am  in-   face ;  when  looking  up  she  saw  Variey,  who 

•capable  of  being  so  base  aa  to  do  behind  my    had  leaped  over  the  water,  standing  before 

.iraaidaocher*sback  what  I  should  not  dare  to 'her;  and   instantly  uttering  a  loud  scream, 

do  in  her  pietenee."    Then,  listening  to  the   she  sprang  forward,  locked  the  door,  and  fell 

late  as  they  went,  which  waa  now  evidently  |  hack  almost  insensiblQ  in  her  chair.     The 

sader  Mrs.  Castlemain's  window,  who  slept   gardener  was,  however,  luckily  for  her,  and 

in  the  front  of  the  house,  they  retired  to  their   unluckily  for  poor  Varley,  very  near  at  hand  ; 

apaftmeaiB  wondering  at  that  lady's  emotion   and  hearing  his  mistress  scream,  he  came  run- 

and  eooimands,  and  suspecting  that  they  were   ning,  armed  with  his  spade. 

senMOMd  by  some    idle  or  well-groanded       Varley,  who  stood  trembling  and  abashed 

..*^^7^"'     T'^^r*    .        ,       J  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's  situation,  had 

\  alley,  for  it  was  be,  having  played  |  ^ j^  ^  ^^^  strangeness  of  his  white  and 

*'IIow  imperfect  is  eipreasion/'  green  hat,  and  his  pink  pantaloona,  a  branch 

,        ...         J     w      ^    .1       .  •   '  of  May,  which  he  thought  would  give  him  a 

loveditUesundeir^rs.CasUemain's    pastoril  and  picturesque  appearance,  and  had 

.  for  he  had  contrived  U)  find  out  which    [herefore  gaUiered  a7he  came  along,  and  put 

was  her  room,  retired,  resolved  to  come  again   ^„  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^    ^  ^„  ^^  ^.^J^,^ 

«Hy  in  the  morning,  though  not  to  approach    therefore,  that  the  gardener  should  Uke  him 
*e  hM« ;  but  he  meant  to  awake  hts  Juliet   f^,  ^  ^^  ^f  ^^j  T?^^  ^  ^il,,g^  having 

^i"  Tl?**  stiains^nd  perhaps  draw  her   occasionally  its  mad  Tom  or  its  crary  Betty,) 
•  r*7'*'*^V  Accordingly  be  came;  and   ^^j  ^^5  ^j,  ^^^^  y^^  j^i^ed  Varley  to 

m  he  ftH^'^  h* -^  ^y  a  «Jrta>«  r"^>y    go  away,  ani  not  to  frighten  his  mistress. 

^^l*^  •?*!!:.- ^."L*"."!^?*       "  I  niust  speak  to  her,  I  must  indeed,"  cried 

Varley. 
"  Not  you,  indeed,  poor  craxy  soul !" 
*'  Craxy !    I  am  not  craxy. 

*  When  the  wind  *■  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from 
a  henisbaw/  ** 


partly  of  dear  moclin,  he  was  sure  that  he 
asald  be  seen  through  it ;  and  immediately 
m  play,  he  began  to  assume  despair^ 
looks,  and  apoatrophixe  with  much  action 
tte  hooae  that  eontaiiied  his  beloved ;  while, 
m  h»  pae^id  the  banks  of  a  fine  piece  of  water 

ifposite  Mra.  Caatlemain*s  window,  be  seem-  twd  Varley.  •*  Nay,  let  me  speak  to  her 
si  as  if  he  had  a  great  mind  to  throw  himself!  **  There,  there,  go  away !  If  you  are  not  a 
M,  to  the  terror  of  that  lady ;  who  now  being ,  little  wrong  in  the  head,  more  shame  for  you 
ikan  ever  convinced  that  he  waa  inaane,  t  to  go  about  such  a  figuro,  looking  Uke  a  Miaa 
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Molly,  ami   Atkhx  up  in   flowrrA.     Hut  viiii>-   of  Varlry  tiimwir;  while  Juhn,  ihiI   uiid«r- 

j  BCM'vrr  you  hr,  at  you  raiiin  ovrr  ihf  watrr,  nUiidini;  Inn  Uily*tf  nmU  and  vi  inWt  for  bun  lo 

ibarkuTrr  it  ynu  ahall  i^oa^rain;  ao  oil'  with  nUxy  in  Ihr  riHim,  ri'lirnl,  ahuttiiiy   the  d^*  r 

you,  tny  I41I ;  ytiu  ahall  In-  *(.' liar  ley  ovir  the  afVr  liiiii. 

watir."*  At   fimt    Varlry  only  bowrd;  whili*    \lr«. 

In  vail)  flid  Varl«*y  rninvd  to  hv  pi'miittfii  < 'amlcMKiin,  r(*iiderf*d  ri*a|irctful  tbrcniKh  f^ai. 

to  tri)  out  bv  Aitiiir  path.     Tin*  man  wj^  rrtii-  rourii'iiml  an  much  vlh  br  bowi-d.     Al  Irn^tk 

lulf,  ami    V.irb-y    vian  furri'il  tn    atlfinpt  thf  hr  Atammrr«*d  out  an  apiiloi*y  for  baviii);  ur- 

jump;  but  not  bt'ini;  on  thf  vjnt:i};r  ^rfiunil  »p«  iiiti-nlionally  alarmrd  biT   no  uftrn,  ainl    ah^ 

br  wai  iN'fiin-,  hi*  C'luld  not  flTn't  it,  and  hi*  bf|(i!t'd   him  I'l  niaki*  no  apninoy.     ||r  ihra 

frll   into  till'   w.itrr,  uhi-nri'  uilh  yrriit  dilFi-  apiipiarbrd  biT,  wbllr  aliu  ri'tn*alrd  to  a  d<ior 

rulty  hi*  rmiirivi'd  to  irrambli-  ii|t  on  ibc  otli«  r  bfhind  hrr,  nnd,  prifM'nlintf  >  b(Hik  to  brr.  br^* 

aidf.     lliiwfvrr,  hi*  did  ri-;irli  llif  land  al  lant,  ttvA  nbr  would  do  hini  Ihi*  honour  of  i;i«kne  il 

but  in  lUf'h  a  ronditinn  that  hi>  wa^  |rlad  t(»  -  to  Mr.  K^rrttm,  ht*  having  arnt  to  l^tnA'^n  fi>r 

bidt*  liiiii«iir  all  tlay  in  tbr  adjuinin*;  woinI,  it,  in  ordt-r  to  ithnw  it  to  that  |«f*ntlrnian ;  aiid 

and    n'it    rfiurn    to    K         ,  till    it  wa^  i|uit**  an  il  waa  a  vrry  ararrf*  i^nrk,  be  did  tiuC  hk^ 

dark,  \r*t  thn  Imvh  in  Ihr  Htri't-tn  nhdulil  h'lot  to  Iravr  it  in  anv  handa  but  hrra.     Ilr  thrA. 

■t  him.  at  ilid  th»*  plou^binrn  >ftbo  aaw  him  '  with  a  drrp  aiirh,  and  a  bnik  of  aurb  lute  that 

run  arruM  tht*   t'u'ld,  ami    purnni'il  liim  with  Mm.  ('nHilf-niain  rould  not  nii«takr  Ihr  r\prr«- 

ah'inta   an^l    ilvritiun.     Thi*    ^ardl'nl•r,   iii»*aii-  ai>iii,  bi-{*t;fiMi  avr  to  niurn  her  pur«»*,  aa  be 

whilf,  W.Ik  •|iiiii*  Tain  of  hin  r&pjuii;  and  lonk-  had  had  no  oiiirr  )Mlitii»n  to  prrfrr  to  her  thaa 

ini;  ill  at  tin*  •«iinimi'r-hiiii<ii*  wiiiibiw,  aNKiin-d  one  in  the  fiurcr^ia  of  which   hi<   heart  «aa 

bii  Udy*  who  wa^  only  jutt  riTfivi'Mtij  hfr  inurbintrn'atiMl ;  nanifly,that  nhr  woalddn/a 

ifnws,  ijiai  the  pinir  madman  waa  ^one,  ami  to  |H*riiM>  a  little  pfN<iiral  rtfiiKion.  prraeutibf 

abf  bad  iMiihiiiir  in  frur.  ihi*  pa|N*r  aa  be  apokr,  wbirb  be  was  anaSlv 

**Tli«'ri!'*  lhi}Ui;ht  Mr^.  <*aHtlrmain  ;  **eTrn  ti>  n'ttrain.     And    Mm.  r.ii»tb-niain    touk  it, 

thi*  ai-rvant  m-i-i  tin*  pnor  wrrtrb  it  mad;  ami  br^irini;  be  would  ait  down,  Hbe  herM'lf  •till 

whi*n  we  have  lift  Uoi»idaniU  1  will  ovin  all  .  ket-pinif  near  Ibe  dfxtr,  and  e&bibitini;  rvidrbl 

that   has  piNM'd,  and   in.ik**    Knima  and   Mr.  '  enioi ion,  which  the  vain  boy  altriboti'«l  t<>  brr 

KjTf rtiin  a^banii-il  fit' ihfir  (diktiiiaey.**  con^ii'iitneN^   of  ftn'linipi   of  tenderneaa   to* 

That  rvi  nint;  piK^r  Varley  Htayi-d  qnii-tly  at  wards  bim  whirh  abe  wa«  aiihainefl  to  indalgr. 

home,  f\ci't«ivr)y  rhaj^riniNl  at  liH  inornint;*H  **  What  a  fine  pit-rr  of  wati*r  is  that  in  lh« 

eipeiliiiim,  and  only  cunsideil  by  the  n*Atr-  park,  madam!**  aaid  Varley;  ^'and  it  loc4a - 

tion  that  be  bad  not  bin  beat  roat  on  when  be  so  ralm,  ao  tranquil  I  izing.  that  ■  man  forrvd , 

frll  in  tlif  wati-r.  |  to  endure  •  the  pnuid  one* a  rontumely,*  or  *  lh« 

Thi-  nf\t  mi'mini;  he  dre^siM  bimvlf  in  bia  paiifra  of  deypiMi'd  love.*  ini^btraaily  be  Irippl- 

bett  I*- •.it,  M  ii«iit*ii;ii,  iind  hris-rhi's,  and  a  black  '  ed  to  p|iin<fi*  into  it<«  aiWur  buvuirit  *nd  f^*f|r^i 

hat;  .111-1,  l"->kin!^  lik*-  ••ihrr  pi-<i|ilr,  si-t  '•til  to  .  hit  w«tcH  fur  rvrr.** 

put  in   r\ii*iii-ii   a   pl.in   uliirh   hi*  bail  now;      **  flft:in  in-*  wm-t  fi>r  rv«r,**    r(pii««d   M**. 

rn.ihli'l  hiiiitt  !t' I'l  r«-.ili7.>*.  ( \ittlroi.iin,   **  if  hi*    tliinkt    proiM-rU   •!   t^' 

•' NVi!',  i?iv   alarms  up    n-JW  .ilni'<«t  ovi*r,*'  crnii**  of  tnichlf,  "iir;  and  I  am   tun   I  »b'Si!i 

aai'l  Mr-.   ('i«il»Miiain   ment.illv  ih  it   iii<>rnini;  ni'Vi-r  l«Hik  at  that  uatir  at*;iin  with   anv  pi^«« 

i  whi'ii  *lii*  :tr.'«if.     ••  In  iMi'-lh#r  d.iy  «••  li-avr  tun-,  if  a  ti||MM-4*ri-atiirr  wm-  tn  dr>«n  Sini- 

I  K             .iiid   It  IS  only  chilli;  *'p  "*"'  ^'ilk;  till    tin-ri*.**     'riii-n    l.iiii'>iiii;    \'ar!fy   li»  k*-: 

and  1  Mil!  1  iki'   a  iinvi'  il'  I  vtmh  fir  air,  and  vtrv  wt'.A,  sin*  \f'.\  up.  tiuuir,  **  l*t  rtups  1  a 

thfii  I  «fi.ill  riTt-iinly  hi>  tiff.**     Whrn,  thi'tr-  W'  ulii  Ilk*-  !•>  l-ikr  H<iini*  r*  tVf<«?ini'-nl.  thnv  .: 

f«»rt',  K  milt  ainl  Mr.  K:»rrl"M  ***-l  "Hi,  at  u**ii.d.  !•>,  r»-adv.*'    Thru  i>p«-iiiii^  flu-  iliNir,  vhr  pi»tV 

■fir  4i|if   .(  thi-ir  I'lti'^   r.iiiiMt  t,    Mrt.   (*aiili-«  a  pri-<*i|Miatr  n-irrat  iutu  tin- i.i  \t  r«^'m,  «h:it 

,  niiiM,  iii'«t'  III  ff  •;>  iiii;  o'lt.  t:it  fl>iMn  t<i  n  .nl  tin-  di  ii^hlnl  \  arli-y  Mati-d  hiiiiMlf  at  lk«  ta- 

:  in  h>-r  ll^r.lrv.     Tdr  «*ivii)t«  li  nl  ju^t  hrnu^lit  hlr. 

in    tin*    1  .mi n,   aiil    Mri>.   < '.f>tli-iiiain  wan  As  soon  :is   Mrt.  ('a«llcmain  eiraped  ffno 

prrjisrin.*  X"  liv  d  •«  n  Iht  Ii-"  k,  li.iviii{;oribri'd  ihi'  drrnilril  pn  wnci*  i.f  Varley.  abe  caMrd  t** 

tin*  •' irri  I  J.    r 'uii').  w  h«-ii  ••ii>    •■!' lh«- iiti  11  r.iiin-  t«%o   fiM.tini>n,   and   ilftirrd    ttntn   not    I*    U"^ 

III  aid  I   I  I  K*  r  I'm!  a  i^*  inli  iiiiii  hiil  calji-d  !<•  t|o|||  ,,{  that  ifi-nt!iiiian,  («h>i  was  |he  ffn 

in>',-ii'*    t  r  ^!r.  K*;  r'.i-n  ;   hut  ili-it  hiM'ini;  hi*  man,    ihi'Uijh    diilfri'iitlv    dri't««'«|,    «hn   Kad 

u.!«  !•  •   It  U   IIP.  hf  hid  rt-.|iii  4ti-i|  t'l  •»•  t  h.-r.  alariiifij   hi-r  h*  ti'r*-.)   lill   iruv   bail  arvn  km 

•>  r  ,  ., .  -Il*- '"  *  \i-!  inn  it  ^!f^.  t 'a^tli  iiiiiii,  ••  il>' iiijt  i>f  thf  irriMiiidH,  :iiiil  int'i  ihr   lo«  a    •! 

tp.riini,'   \.fv   p  i'»'.     "Whit  -tiTt    I'l    lo'iUiiij     K .  or  III  till-  co*Iih1v  nf  ••omr  1-^  hi»  ir» 

III  III  i«  '  • ,  l"r>ii  V**  ilii  iKii  iiicr.  t'lf  thi-  hid   n  aton  to  bi-linr  Ke 

••  tl'i,  »..- I*  .1  ij r*l-Hikinrr  ^•'nlii-iiiin,  mil!-  was   iii.id  ;   and   thi  v    uifr   t-i  lakr    pjriir.iAr 

It'll  ;    '••  t  1!  i«  II-  t  !'.•■  |i<i>ir  III  III,  •■•  rt  iiiil\ .  tM.il  rAt*'  ih  it  hi*  lihi  IH'I  l'^'  ni-ar  thr   pi«*r^   tl  «^ 

I'ri  j'lii  I..  1  I  ■■!  •  .  Ill'  I  h."      \iid    Mrs.  t '  i«il» .  !i  r.    Thi'  •••  rv  .mtt  pri>iiiis*il  t »  •  *»«*y  hrr  pMrv- 

III  nil  II  I-!    |---f  i!*  oir,  il  t,i<   iiiijhl   ^•-   ailiiiitl*  li.  tuilU  ;   .imi  Mr«  < 'attlt-inaili.  finding  thr  c*  or) 

n  ill  II.  .Ill'  •!•:•-••{  >i\   III 'ihf  r  tt  r^ai.t,  inM.ilk-  -it  tti*-  diN>r.  jijifipi>«l  in,  dt'^irin*;  thi*  min  V* 

tti  tlf   I  .•  •  r'l>M<liiii4  ;;>-iiti< mail  in  the  bhafir  drivr  vi-ry  fast. 


I  Variey,  memnwhile,  wu  re^in^  himself, 
moch  u  his  e»e,  on  eiLcellent  cold  pigeon-pie, 
ftanrriag  himKlf  tbat  Mr*.  Castlemain  wu 
plot  to  Rsd  h'ugfTtt*.  His  pride  too  wz% 
(TBtified  bj  Ihe  alfeiidaiKe  of  Ihe  two  Bemnls, 
who,  ■eciog  hie  very  odd  bee*  and  geMiculo- 

.  noM,  when,  U;f'<i?  dnwa  his  knife  Bod  forli, 

'  hr  iodalgcd  in  a  lender  reveTie,  and  confrratu- 
laled  himarlf  on  hii  cleTemeas  in  havinjr  no 
well  introduced  himself  at  Roaelanda,  ilRpt 
lotA'uig  *t  nch  otfaet  tsc;  significantl;,  as 
■BDCfa  u  to  tsj,  **  Ay,  poor  man !  I  see  m; 
■uttiiels  was  right!" 

But  Variey  cantinued   eating  till  he  was 

'  aihanwd  to  rat  any  longer.  Tlien,  bejEinning 
10  woitder  at  tin.  CastTemain's  long  abienee, 
wkirb  be  Tainly  tried  to  flatter  bimtelf  was 
owing  to  the  sweet  bashfiil  tcluctanee  she  felt 
to  le'«ntrT  the  room  after  having  perosed  his 
vcncm.  he  sited  the  Mrrants  if  their  lady  waa 
panirularly  eDgap>d. 

■*My  lady,  sir!    ^Vlly,  she  is  gone  out; 
ihal  was  she  who  drore  away  JDSI  now." 
•'Zoaadsl"  cried  Varley,  siartiag  up  with 

'■octified  dismay;  then,  with  a  iheatiical  aii, 

■ttdainiiog, 

j  'And  nnst  1  leBisthte,  ParwliseV" 

^h^vbkh  the  seirants  thought  he  meant  the 
IfMMB-pie,  ba  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out 
'MUm  hnuae,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to 
of  Ibe  btliavionr  of  its  mistress,  but 

jd  titb  ih«  eclat,  SB  he  Ihou^t  it,  of 

"^  Ml(  kacnra  to  Ihe  honourable  Mrs.  Caslle- 
—^~  rfbeing  in  lore  with  her,  and  of  haTiog 

lo  htol  hi':  passion  to  her  in  Terse.   Full 

rf^M*  ibmigliis  which  msde  biih  sometimei 
taMf,  daoM,  and  ttound  forward  as  be  walked, 
M«>s  Boi  C4ii<:i:ious  that  the  two  aerrantt 
bebinl  him;  and  when  be  was,  he  cer- 
r  bit  natmsll  surprise.  But  having  that 
f  (BRily  u  hich  was  capable  of  con« 
'  Aine  i"^-  *  source  of  pride,  he 
I  tbai  thrip  were  gates  to  open  i 
,  .  >nd  that  Mrs.  Casilemain  being  s  lady 
i/iIm  oU  K-hool.  she  had,  with  old-lashioned 
Ma*,  Dnji-red  her  serranli  to  open  the 
br  hiiii  —  and  so  they  did — oy  that 
his  snapicians.  But  nothing 
astonish  meat,  when,  as  he 
autiful  piece  of  water  above 
*•  dancu^  towanls  its  brink 


**lM*Me:  mskfl  ms!  A  man  like  me  b« 
■ttilM  by  two  impertiomt  footman !"  cried 
tWignM  Vailey. 

f  WI9,  look  ye,  Mr,"  tud  Jofao;  "it  is  a 

jtf  Aaf  far  yon  to  bars  two  anybodies  to 

«*•  oT  you ;  and  •■  to  yonr  calling 

h  if  h  w«*  not  in  coBsidctition  of  yoot 

Mm,wtij,w'i  Mon  cnm  yon  of  tbat 


"  My  inflrmitie*  I  rascals !  I II  go  and 
plain  to  your  misliess  nf  your  insolence.' 

"  Aj,  do,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  we  only 
obeyed  order*  in  not  letting  you  go  Dear  '''  ~ 

"  Obeyed  ordeis !"  exclaimed  Varley  j 

' ^M«n,  prond  min, 

Dren'd  in  a  liitle  brief  aulboiily ' ' 

Then  recollecting  what  he  had  said  about 
drowning  himself,  sod  his  gestures  as  if  he 
meant  to  do  it,  he  imputed  this  order  to  weak 
but  alarmed  tenderness,  and,  clasping  bit 
hand*  in  an  ecstasy,  eselaimed — 


And  he  bounded  along  the  path  with  such 
swiftness,  that  (he  servants,  now  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  his  insanity,  could  hardly 
I  keep  him  in  sight.  But  at  this  momeDt  he 
,  met  two  gentlemen  whom  he  knew,  who  each 
I  took  him  under  the  arm  ;  and  the  servants 
.  seeiug  him  thus,  as  they  thought,  in  custody, 
I  and  Ming  now  long  out  of  the  grounds  of 
.  their  mistress,  returned  to  Roseland«,  satisfied 
that  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary. 
I  When  MiB.  Castlemain  returned  home,  she 
questioned  tlie  serianis  relative  to  what  had 
passed,  and  received  Irom  them  an  account 
completely  corrohoraiive  of  all  her  ideas  rela- 
tive to  Varley. 

"Well,"  said  Mn.  Castlemain  to  herself, 
"  ahsll  I,  or  shall  I  not,  tell  all  that  has  patsed 
to  Mr.  Kgerton  and  (Imma,  and  triumph  in  my 
superior  penelralianl  No,  I  dare  not;  lot 
they  will  very  likely  still  assert  that  this 
youth  is  not  mad;  and  that  I  can't  bear;  for, 
if  not  mad,  his  pursuit  of  me  is  an  Insuli 
to  be  endured,  and  one  which  1  have  no 
served.  Had  I  painted  my  face,  and  gaiio 
about  half  undressed,  and  without  a  cap,  I 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  woman  of  intrigue, 
ana  a  silly,  vain  boy  might  have  dared  to 
make  love  to  me;  but  for  a  woman  of  my  pro- 
priety of  canduel  and  appearanee  to  b(  '*" 
object  of  B  pursuit  like  this!  —  No,  no, 
impossible;  1  must,  in  selr-defence,  think 
the  poor  wrelcb  insane.  However,  I  will 
desire  my  servants  not  to  mention  what  has 

tassed  to  Mr.  I^geilon  and  Emma,  and  1  will 
e  equally  silent  myself."  Accordingly,  she 
only  said  when  the*  returned,  "  Mr.  Varlev 
has  been  here,  and  IcA  this  book  for  you; 
and,  seeing  an  arch  smile  on  the  lip  of  him 
•nd  Emma,  she  suddenly  lefk  the  room  t 
avoid  further  questions.  The  book  was  tht 
evening  retunwd,  with  a  note  of  thaoks  t 
Varley  from  Mr.  Egerton. 
The  next  morning  they  set  off  for  London, 

having  given  the  town  of  K stimething  t< 

talk  of  for  at  least  a  week.  One  person  r»- 
ported  that  Ur.  Egeiton  and  Mis.  Castlemain 
were  privately  married ;  saotber,  that  they 
vera  going  lo  town  U  be  married ;  a  tbinit 
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that  Mre.  Paiitlf main,  haTint;  vainly  tritH  to  ;  ta1<*nt  lead  to  aaai'mble  at  their  honira  p^rtnaa 

ert  Mr.  Kftrrtnn  fur  hrrarlf,  hrrauae  hr  waa  in 

IriYrikith  Kmniii,  and  iKit  wtllini;  hia  wralih 
iii|if>iiM  i;o  mit  n(  her  family,  waa  i*oin|;  tn 
'  aHrrifirc  ihnt  hrniititiil  Vount;  rrfatiin-  to  that 


of  both  arkeA  (ut  the*  piir|ioafa  of  ronvrrvaiio*, 
will  not  even  aimprrt,  prrliapa,  that  a  yoaaf 
and  adniir«*d  woman  haa  iiniilar  taalra  «itk 
thrmiM'Uea,  and  had  rather  liatrii  in  mod»ai 


old  t'filow  thronch   avarice.     I'opki^on  auid, ,  ^ilrnre  to  the  conTerwe  of  the  inti>llrctaal  and 

\w  ikuppoM-d  iliir  yituiiff  I'arnnn  wan  |r<>inK  to  |  the  |parrN*d,  an  unobarrTed,  though  not  mmd- 

|ri  I  iif«liiiiM*«l.     Mr  a.  Kvana  diTlan^i  it  mail**  temited    ami  i  tor,   than   ahine   the    vaaed    al 

hrr  h*-urt  arh«*  In  think  that  poor  dear  Mrii.  nifti*or  of  a  ball-room,  or  form  the  cf^ntre  vf  ■  a 

raatUniHin  had  no  liltle  rr<rard  for  her  repiita-  admirintr  rrowd  in   a   faahinnahle    asiiembU. 

tifin  an  tn  (>fi  about  rvervwhrn*  with  that  Mr.  Mm  we  will  rndravoiir  to  teach  thrm  thia,  and 

K^frton.  fhiN'rially  a«  ii  waa  ahrrwdly  auH-  then,  I  truat,  niv  dear  Knima  will  frel  k«w 

|in'ti<d  he  huil  l»e«*n  the  |ra||ant  of  her  dau{;h-  jtiht  ia  my  partiafity  to  liondon  aoriety."* 

ter.     llui  ihiN  Hhe  tnnk  rare  never  to  aay  in  .      **I  viinh  it  may  be  ao,"  aaid  Kmma ;  **but 

the  h«*iirinfs  of  Mr.  Vincent.  j  at  mny  rate  we  ahall  havr  pined  aomrihing; 

**  Now  tiien,**  aaid  Kmma,  **  wa  are  on  the  we  ^liall  no  longer  bv  forrt-d  to  listen  to  dliiT 

road  to  till*  bnaMiiM  int-tropolia.     Hut  do  you  '  foaHip,  to  atorieii  of  rir«  and  folly,  whirh  (v^ 

think,  my  dear  i»ir,  that  I  ahall  certainly  ad- '  ten  have  no  fnnndation;  and  an  no  one  in  ikii 

min*  the  style  of  life  and  the  aoriety  whirh  I  ^reat  world  of  liondon  ran  know  the  private 

i  ahall  meet  with  there ?**  roneema  of  bin  neighbour,  btenuae  in  l««nidofl 

**  Not  at  fir«t,**  n- plied  Mr.  Kgrrton.     **  You  ihire  are  no  neitrhboura— and  aa  Mr.  P.  ran- 

,  will    feel,  even  lhou}fh  enn^ri'Mia  of  wealth,  not  upeak  ill  of  Lady  S.  iHTaune  he  ran'i  be 

'and  of  ihe  importanr'e  whirh  wealth    (fivea,  nu re  that  he  ia  nnt  in  company  with  anaie  imr^ 

like  a  drnp  in  the  ocean,  or  like  an  atom  in  relation  of  ihe  l:idy*a,  1  am  convinced  that  b.v 

rreatinn,  when  you  fiml  yourwlf  in  the  im-  coihI  feelini^  will  he  more  often  called  forth! 

mentie   crowd  of  I<nndon.  an  unknown  indi-  than  my  bad  oneii, durinif  my  rr«idence  tn  Ihe 

■  vidnal.     Ynu  will    pn>bably  wonder   at  firnt  {rrfatcity;  and  I  ahall  acarcely  alerp  K^nifhi 
that  there  ahmild  be  *o  many  prmnna  in  the  f<>r  joy  at  thinking,  that  in  two  daya  mure  wt 

I  World  whnin  ymi  miiher  know  nor  are  known  ahall  be  in  liondon.** 

■  hy ;  and  it  will  be  nn  imposnible  for  you  to  At  thin  moment,  aa  they  turned  op  a  bill, 
.belii-Te  thia  almost  mortihing  truth,  that,  a«  on  which  wa<i  a  aorl  of  aeat  made  of  turC 
.you  drive   aliing   the   buny  Hinvts,  you  will  Mra.  Taiitlemain,  looking  out  of  the  windnw, 

fancy  at  every  turn  that  you  niei't  aoine  one  utarted    back  in   great   trepidation,  derlariag 

whom  you  have  frn  b«'f'>re ;  but  in  time  you  that  there  waa  the  madman  again,  and  Morr 

Will  form    no   many  aef|iuiiiiiancifi.  that  thin  wild  than  ever, for  he  waK  uaing  violent  ff«ti- 

illuaion  ff  ynur  fanry,  vr  yf>ur  nrlf-luve,  will  culation«,  and  even  In  the  carriage  ahr  M 

become    a  riMlity.     Ailioireri,  if  not  fri«-nd«,  afraid  of  him. 

will  liiiiO   Mrrfi'Uiiil  tin- r.irri.xjjr  of  Mr*<.  (*:!!«•        '•  Mv    dear    uiiid.im.    bt    liir    timrr    ym.," 

tlt'ni.iin*^  hi'irr«<t  ^»tll■ll  it  *tii|i«i  at  a  •ilmp  in  eriti!    Sir.  KgertiMi,    "he    ii    nu/    mad.    p-<r 

Ilonf1-«tri  i-t,  .mil   nil   tlir-  aiiiH.ition  which  c.in  yiiulh  f** 

a!trn<1  <<n  youth.  we.ilih,  :tnd  I  Mill  vtnttin-  to        **  I  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at/*  aaid   Mn. 

aild    h«.iiit%.  Will    III    a  titv  friiori   lime,  mv  ^'a«ili'niain. 

IN-Iotid    uirl,    )if    yiir**!      And **     llere        **  Nor  would    I    prfnuiiie  to  laneh  at  yrn; 

Mr.    K-;«  rtiiR    |i.io«*m|  ;    fnr    Kmuu    «iid«linly  bin   ii  i^  vi-ry  <'«*rtaiii  i)i.il  thi«  ti  n**tui}iip|, 

Iciint-d  hi  r  hf.id  fii  lh*'  t.iKIr,  ani!  hiirti  into  a  atftTii-il,  piHtii*al  ho\  )i.i«  «rt  y"i)  up  3%  an  i^- 1 

T|ri|fiit  flx'fl   I'f  t« -nr** ;  for  nhi-  f«  It  hi>vi  cnn*  to  Wfii«liip.  aiiil   I  ilxtilit  iit-t  hut  h«-  i«  vtn.^- 

temptiMi',  hiiu  v:ih!*  lf^<i  woiihi  h»   to  her  thr  iiig  ttien- mi   ptir]io<ie  to  c.itrh   a   Uat  glimpw 

adinirali  m  of  th*-   uh'  le  wr-rld,   if  iinacrnin-  of  ynu.'* 

panitd  hv  that  '>(  one  b«-ing  wh>>tn  i»he  might        **Noii«en<*i***rfii'd  Mrs.  (*a<»ilemain,  thr*v- 

liever  (n  hold  ;«!;aiii ;  int;   hmrlf  hark   in  the  rarriage.  drawing  vp 

the  gl:«!in   fir«t;    wl.ile   Kniina.   I.iiighing  vi» 

'  an  ■'•tni  !••  rrraiit»n.  %••!  oi  p«i»er  1      .1  .    t-     1         .1.        ^  .k^ 

n>    I  J      I  .       ,         I      •■  lentlv,   w a^    1x1  long  nt    \anti     thrrnig^  the 

1  u  liiiir  lilt  Miiij.i  iTi  aiuHi  troiii  b*  r.  .        •  .      '      '»..  .  ■.       t     >.    1 

front  wimlou^.     Ihe  inith  wj«,  that  he  had 

Mr.  !!grrton  ind  Mr«.  t'anthnnain  b'^th  ui>-  taken   ilm  larly  walk,  ipJ  rinU   f«  f  the  p«^ 

der«(iH»il  the  raii«'  of  her  tear*,  hut  delicatt-ly  p<»<e,  a»  Mr.  Kgrr1i»n  •UHp»-**ii-d,  cf  ••ndrJf.'«^ 

fiirlM>ri*    t"    n"tire    ihein  ;    and   al  lengih    Mr.  in<;  to  lui*   Mr«.  ('a»t!i  inaiii.  111  on^rr  that  he 

Kg«'r!i>ii  i-iMitnui'd  t!oi«  .   **  liiil  in  thr  C'lnvrr-  iniirhl  writr   a  snnii*  t    on    the    •<Yj*nii.  ihJ 

nali'in  "f  ?!«titniiir  in*  n   in-l  l1.itt»Tini»  woniin  pnni  i"  In*  cniii|i:»nH'n*  at  K lh»   r'egma: 

y<'u  Mill  n-  1  liiiil  th.it  ^•irietT  t^f  whit'h  I  havt-  mh*-  he  h.u)  •-\p*-rh  iiCfij  ;  hut  in  the  hi'pr  thai 

•ii  ofTf-n  ^-notfil :  and  it  will  r«-<]mri-  a  l"ii^  \v'  «hoiilil  hv  f.i\rinr«-ii  wiih  an  iniiiati'-n  !'.^a 

re«iiltnrp   in   l.i>ii>lon   I--   pr'H*nn-   :»n  eiilnme  Mr.  Kgerton  to  rail  on  the  faiiuiy  in   i.^r/A^'tL, 

inlf  It.      It  mil  %<ii>ii  hi'  kii"wn  that  yi-u  iiiiiHl  rimlini:.  hi>wfvir,    that    lh**    r-.ieh    ws«    src 

bf  an  f-riMiiieni  |..  1  halUiiMim,  "r  .inv  d««eiii-  fvi  n  in  siijlit  wfun  hi-  g"l  t**  ihr   ii^p  of  A* 

blv  wJiifh  \«u  mil  h«niif:r  viilli  vouf  pre*«'nre.  hill,  he  ihiniuh!  hv  might  a*  w#l'  aini.*e  a««y 

Hut  thiMe  whcrm  gfvuj  kivte  and  a  re«|NCt  for  the  panga  of  tt-iidi-r  e\|Hrtatki.n,  by  rv-hrarMBif 
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ecb  which  he  was  going  to  mnke  at  a  de- 
g  society  in  London,  whither  he  was  soon 
iim :  Hnd  thence  arose  the  ▼ehemence  of 
mlation  i»hich  Mrs.  Castlemain  beheld. 
B  the  coach  drew  near,  Varley  took  ofT 
at ;  and  while  it  passed  him,  he  made  a 
nbseqniout?  bow,  but  vainly  tried  to'  be- 
the  object  of  hi^  passion.  Greatly  also 
je  disi*nmforte<l  by  receiving  only  a  cold 
from  Mr.  Egerton,  instead  of  the  expected 
itioD,  while  his  coiintenaoce  and  aifecta- 
had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  risible 
Ira  even  of  Mr.  Egerton,  which  were  so 
r  acted  upon ;  an  effect  which  was  not  at 
oanteracted  by  a  **  Let  me  tell  you,  this 
gkty  disa^ruable^'*^  and  *•  I  am  very  glad 

ive  lef\  K ,**  from  the  incensed  ytn, 

(emain. 

ey  little  suspected,  nor  even  did  Varley 

elf,  the  mortification  that  awaited  him  on 

Mum  to  K ;  a  mortification  infinitely 

er  than  that  of  not  having  received  an  in- 

on  to  call  on  Mr.  Kgerton  in  town,  nor 

a  fracious  smile  and  bow  of  adieu  from 

moe  widow,  in  return  for  his  elegant 

s. 

pkison   was   riding  along  the  road   to 

Landil  at   the  very  time  when  the  ser- 

of  Mrs.  Castlemain  were  following  Var- 
snd  from  a  hill  commanding  the  park, 
,w  Varley*s  approach  to  the  water,  and 
Hopilar  conduct  of  the  men  in  conse- 
wof  it.  "This  is  very  strange,**  thought 
ison ;  and  soon  aiWr  seeing  Varlej  run- 
along  the  footway  to  the  town,  while  the 
turoed  back  towards  Roselands,  he  clap- 
(pars  to  his  horse  ;  and  being  of  a  very 
Ntive,  as  wrll  as  malevolent  and  gossip- 
pint,  he  rod(.'  af\er  the  men,  and  began 
looinj;  them  relative  to  what  he  had 
Delighted  to  tell  all  they  knew  on  the 
rt,  and  prmid,  not  only  of  their  valour  in 
Z  charge  of  a  madman,  but  also  of  their 
ed  humanity  in  having  dared  to  oppose 
in  order  to  save  his  life,  they  told  him 

thing  he  asked,  calling  Varley  *Mhe 
di^tr^ted  creature  !**  thereby  gratifying 
i«on*s  most  favourite  propensities  so 
b,  that  he  sincerely  regretted  that  an  lA- 
nsable  engagf^ment  to  dine  in  the  coun- 
lat  day,  prevented  him  from  going  back 
^—  in  tell  this  story,  and  raise  a  laugh 
irtry*s  expense.  But  this  benevolent  in- 
duce he  was  forced  to  put  off  till  the 
lOg  of  the  ensuing  day,  when  he  knew 
14  to  meet  Varley  at  a  rout ;  and  he  en- 

the  room  just  as  the  poor  young  man 
tiaranguing  to  a  group  of  ladies  and  gen- 
*B,  on  the  beauties  of  Roselands,  and  on 
icellent  pigeon-pie  which  Mrs.  Castle- 
's cook  made ;  naving  before  informed 
r>nipany,  in  order  to  give  them  an  idea 
iaiimate  he  was  already  become  with  the 
y,  tbst  he  had  seen  them  that  morning 


'*So!**  said  Popkison  with  a  malevolent 
grin,  **Mrs.  Castlemain  gave  you  cold  pie, 
did  shel  I  wonder  she  did  not  give  you  cold  I 
pudding  to  settle  your  love,  or  ratlier  your ; 
Drain.**  | 

**  My  brain,  sir !  Do  yon  think  that  wants  I 
settling?**  I 

**  Not  I ;  but  no  doubt  Mrs.  Castlemain  | 
does.  So  she  sent  her  two  servants  home  i 
with  you  !*'  j 

**  Home !  No— only  to  open  the  gates  for 
me.** 

«*  Bat  would  not  one  have  done  as  well  1** 

*«Yes,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  re- 
ipecfful;  and  persons  of  ancient  families  are 
always  remarkable  for  carrying  good  breeding 
and  ceremony  even  to  a  fiiolt.** 

'*  But  where  was  the  servants*  good  breed- 
ing, I  wonder,  when  they  intitUd  on  your  not 
walking  hj  the  water*s  side  ?** 

'*  Amazing !  How  should  yoo  know  that  1*' 
replied  Varley,  too  much  thrown  off  his  guard 
to  deny  it. 

**No  matter  how  I  know  it, -~  is  it  not  a 
factr* 

**  Yes ;  but  a  fact  of  so  delightful  a  nature, 
and  originating  from  so  charming  a  cause! 
Excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  explain  myself.** 

**  What  *8  all  this  nonsensical  rhapsodjTt 
Varley?**  replied  Popkison,  "I  shall  begin 
to  think  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  idea  was  right.** 
Then  to  the  amusement  of  the  com  pan  v,  but 
the  shame  and  agony  of  poor  Varley,  he  re- 
lated all  he  had  heard  from  the  servants,  and 
even  mimicked  Varley  while  eating  and  walk- 
ing, as  the  servants  themselves  had  mimicked 
him, — till  the  mortified  and  self^doring  Var- 
ley left  the  house  in  a  rare.  And  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  ridicule  which  he  knew  would 
continue  to  be  his  portion,  he  threw  himself 
int»  a  coach  that  very  night,  having  told  his 
friends  he  was  summoned  away  on  business ; 
and  having  crossed  the  country  to  a  friend*s 
house,  about  fifty  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Windsor  road,  be  stayed  there  one  night,  and 
proceeded  to  town  on  top  of  a  stage-coach,  the 
day  our  travellers  arrived  at  most  elegant  apart- 
ments provided  for  them  io  the  beit  part  of 
Piccadilly. 

But  to  return  to  them;  at  len^h,  on  the 
third  day  of  their  journey,  the  distant  dome 
of  St.  PauPs  burst  on  their  sight,  and  pro- 
claimed their  approach  to  the  metropolis. 

**  Now  then  I  shall  soon  see  the  good  Or- 
wells  !**  exclaimed  Emma.  *'  Oh !  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  them^  how  glad  they  win  be 
to  see  mt^  the  poor  little  babe  whom  ** 
Here  a  look  from  Mr.  Egerton  broke  off  her 
discourse  ;  for  the  gloom  that  had  during  the 
whole  day  been  evidently  gathering  on  the 
brow  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  now  burat  into  a 
convulsive  fit  of  sobbing,  which  both  alarmed 
and  affected  her  affectionate  companions.  Yes, 
they  were  approaching  the  metropolis,  that 
place  where  her  discaided  daughter,  with  the 
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lovely  ^rl  who  sat  beside  her  in  her  arms, 
was  about  to  commit  the  crimes  of  self-mur- 
der and  infanticide,  in  consequence  of  her  un- 
relenting severity ;  and  she  was  also  about  to 
behold,  humbled  and  conscience-stricken  to 
behold,  the  benevolent  beingrs,  the  good  Sa- 
maritans, who  had  poured  oil  and  wine  into 
the  wounds  which  she  had  made,  and  had 
proved  more  truly  parents  to  her  child  than 
she  herself  had  been !  ' 

«*  But  you  are  spared  to  me,  and  I  trust  I 
have  done  my  duty  to  you^^^  she  at  length  ar- 
ticulated, catching  Emma  convulsively  to  her 
bosom. 

**  You  have  done  your  duty  by  us,  and  by 
the  Orwells  too,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Mr. 
Egerton  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice,  '*  and 
would  have  done  so  by  your  daughter,  but  for 
the  representations  of  a  villain.*' 

**A  villain!*'  echoed  Emma,  turning  pale 
with  painful  emotion,  for  that  villain  she  re- 
membered was  the  man  who  gave  her  birth. 
**  Alas  !**  thought  Emma,  whose  mournful  re- 
collections *and  blighted  prospects  in  love* 
had  been,  unknown  to  herself,  dissipated  for 
some  hours  by  the  consciousness  of  the  favour- 
able circumstances  under  which  she  was  going 
to  be  introduced  into  fashionable  life,  ana  who 
was  feeling  the  advantages  attending  on  being 
young,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  an  heir- 
ess, —  ^*  alas !  how  many,  perhaps,  are  the 
drawbacks  on  the  apparently  most  brilliant 
situation,  could  one  but  coiomune  with  the 
closely  veiled  heart!  Who  will  suspect, 
while  I  am  smiling  amidst  the  glittering 
crowds  of  London,  that  I  know  my  father  to 
be  a  villain,  and  that  I  feel  in  the  secret  recess 
of  my  heart  all  the  torments  of  a  virtuous  but 
hopeless  passion  1** 

Air.  Egerton  observed  the  reverie  into  which 
she  had  ^llen,  and,  in  order  to  put  an  encT  to 
it,  directed  her  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
Highgate  Hill  and  the  surrounding  country. 
And  soon  the  everywhere  increasing  prom- 
ises of  an  approaching  London,  the  regularly 
built  rows  or  houses  stretchin?  on  every  side, 
bearing  the  pompous  names  of  Paradise-Row, 
Paragon-Place,  Phoenix-Terrace,  by  awaken- 
ing a  new  train  of  ideas  in  her  mind,  weaken- 
ed the  force  of  old  and  painful  associations,  and 
-substituted  in  their  stead  a  variety  of  new  and 
pleasant  ones. 

At  about  three  in  the  aflemoon  they  arrived 
art  their  place  of  destination, — not  without 
Emma*s  having,  as  Mr.  Egerton  predicted,  se- 
vend  times  fallen  into  the  error  of^ fancying  she 
saw  .persons  whom  she  knew ;  while  Mrs. 
Castlemain  beheld,  in  the  brilliant  scene  of 
wealth  and  business  and  existence  around  her, 
nothing  "but  that  London  where  her  daughter 
had  suffered,  and  where  she  had  nearly  died 
the  death  of  the  despairing.  Her-  feelings 
therefore  in  consequence  of  this  remembrance 
were  indeed  insupportable;  and  as  soon  as 
:Bhe  alighted,  ahis  retired  into  her  own  apart- 


ment, unable  even  to  bear  to  witness  the  de- 
light of  Emma  at  the  novelty  and  splendour 
of  every  thing  which  she  beheld  from  the 
windows. 

**How  much  more   interesting,  my  dear 
Emma,  would  this  scene,  pleasant  as  it  is,  be- 1 
come  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  **  if  I  could  • 
tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen: 
whom  you  see  standing  in  frroops  near  tbe| 
windows,  or  lounging  up  and  down  the  street! 
for  among  the  throng  are  probably  men  of  lank  > 
without  name,  and  men  of  name  without  rank,  | 
generals  and  admirals,  who  have  fought  and 
bled  for  their  country,  and  orators  who  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  her  interests  in  the 
senate.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  some  fashion- = 
able  poet,  whose  works  have  delighted  you,: 
is  passing  under  the  window,  or  some  distts-l 
guished  pleader,  whose  eloquence,  even  inj 
newspaper  reports,  has  aroused  your  feelings  > 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed  innocence/*  i 

**How  tantalizmg,"  cried  Emma,  ^'and 
how  mortifying  it  is  to  think,  that  of  so  many 
well-known  persons  I  know  not  one  !*^ 

At  this  moment  a  stage-coach  passed ;  snd 
seated  on  the  top  of  it,  though  muffled  np,  as 
it  were,  Emma  beheld  and  recogniud  Vairley, 
who,  with  laudable  economy,  waAontented 
to  be  an  outside  passenger  to  the  great  city, 
whither  he  was  hastening  to  gain  a  liveliliood 
by  the  exertion  of  his  industry  and  talents. 
Immediately  Emma,  being  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  ftee  that 
she  knew,  exclaimed  '*It  is  Mr.  Varley!" 
kissing  her  hand  in  even  delighted  rerognition; 
while  poor  Varley,  mortified  at  being  knovBj 
in  such  a  situation,  and  too  angrjr  with  tin. 
Castlemain  to  wish  to  be  recognised  by  any 
of  her  family,  turned  away  his  head  witboot 
noticing  her  salute,  in  hopes  by  so  doing  she 
would  imagine  she  had  mistaken  some  one  for 
him. 

**  It  certainly  wm  Varley,"  said  Mr.  Ego*- 
ton.  '*  The  foolish  younpr  msn  wonld  not  le* 
turn  the  bow,  because  he  is  evidently  ashamed 
of  what  he  ought  to  be  proud  of,  namely,  the 
virtue  of  squaring  his  expenses  to  his  drcuiD- 
stances." 

"He  is  certainly  following  my  grandmo- 
ther," said  Emma,  laughing,  *'  bnt  I  will  not 
tell  her  of  his  anival  for  fear  of  alarming  her.*' 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  violent  ensh 
and  loud  screams,  and  throwing  up  the  win- 
dow, they  saw  that  owing  to  a  hole  in  the 
street  the  coach  had  been  overturned,  and  poor 
Varley  precipitated  from  his  elevated  station 
into  the  kennel.  The  first  impulse  of  Emma 
was  to  run  out  herself,  and  inquire  if  any  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  But  Mr.  Egerton  pre- 
vented her ;  nor  did  he  go  himself,  as  be  saw 
that  the  only  inside  passenger  was  taken  oat 
unhurt;  and  he  soon  beheld  Varley  on  his  IssC, 
evidently  suffering  no  inconvenience  but  thai 
of  being  covered  with  mud. 

<«  But  surely,  sir,"  said  Emma,  **  it  wonld 
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he  ooljr  kind  in  you  to  ask  Mr.  Varley  to  come 
in  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  after  his  fright  !*' 

^  No,  mv  dear  girl/*  he  replied.  "  1  sus- 
pe>ri»  from  Varley*s  manner,  that  it  would  be 
'  tery  unkind ;  for  his  self-loTe  would  be  more 
wounded  by  the  cpnviction  that  we  had  wit- 
;  acsagd  his  distress,  than  by  our  desire  to  com- 
i  fort  him  under  it;  and  I  dare  say  the  foolish 
boy  is  more  mortiiied  at  the  possibility  of.  our 
baviog  seen  bim  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  and 
ihenee  precipitated  into  the  airt,  than  he  would 
have  b«eo  had  we  seen  him  reelinff  home  from 
a  tavern  in  a  atate  of  inebriety,  ouch  are  the 
fidae  estimates  of  good  and  evil  appearance, 
which  we  all  in  our  turns  make/*  They  now 
•aw  a  (at,  vulgar,  loosely  and  dirtily  dressed 
wooiaa  run  across  the  street,  who  going  up  to 
Varley  with  open  arms,  exclaimed  with  loud 
•obs  and  many  tears,  ^*  Oh !  my  dear  Billy ! 
my  dear  Billy  !  are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt, 
my  Billy!  my  poor  dear  child  !*' 

It  was  Varley *s  mother,  who  expecting  his 
arrival,  had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  had  seen 
ibe  accident  happen  before  she  had  reached 
mnr  enough  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  damage 
that  had  enaoed. 

It  waa^ot  in  the  nature  of  Emma  or  Mr. 
Egcffton  lo  experience  any  thing  but  respect 
and  sympaihT  for  the  fears  of  a  mother  for  the 
safety  oi  a  tlarling  aon,  however  ridiculously 
cxpvmed ;  and  at  first  even  the  populace  re- 
apicted   her  alarm.    But  knowing  it  to  be 
gioandleaa,  and  poor  dear  Billy  wholly  unhurt, 
ibeyeoald  not  survey  without  excessive  laugh- 
ter, Ibe  endeavours  of  Mrs.  Varley  to  clean  her 
aen;  who,  taking  from  her  pocket  a  handker- 
diief  besirimed  with  snuff,   wiped  the  poor 
|yoath*a  face  with  it  so  elaborately,  that  it  was 
laifpakcd  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  the 
j««bt  produced  such  excessive  mirth  in  the 
.spectators,  that  Varley,  suspecting  the  Rose- 
ibad  family  were  witnesses  to  his  mortifica- 
lisa,  broke  from  his  poor  mother*s  grasp,  and 
.luoinK  down  the  street  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
;  twinkling ;  while  he  from  that  time  cherished 
;  aspHr  afrainst  them,  which  he  took  the  earliest 
'  opaottnnity  of  indulging. 
j     It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  history  of 
jtten,  and   even  of  kingdoms,  how  oflen  the 
*dvsliBy  and  the  most  important  event  in  the 
I  fifes  of  both,  are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  most 
I  ■pMi  I  ntly  trifling  and  insignificant  of  events. 
j     while  watching  the  motions  of  the  discom- 
I  itod  bean,  neither  Emma  nor  Mr.  Kgcrton  was 
|eoMeious  of  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of 
jtfw  fermer  had  had  on  the  gay  crowd  between 
them;    but  when   Varley   had    disappeared, 
'  Emma  Uaahed  with  confusion,  at  finuing  her- 
•rif  lS^  obj«%t  of  univrrsal  attention,  while 
■aav  gfaases  were  levelled  at  her,  and  some 
fMlrmen  absolutely  stopped  in  order  to  gaze 
l««a  at  their  ease  at  the  new  and  beautiful  face 
'Siwifp  then. 

j    Emma  instantly  drew  back,  sorry  to  find 
'  Iff  indiacreiioQ  bad  deprived  her  of  the  plea- 


sure which  she  derived  from  watching  the 
passers-by,  as  she  saw  several  persons  pass 
and  repass  evidently  from  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  again ;  for,  whatever  aatisfaction  her  vanity 
might  derive  from  this  tribute  to  her  charms, 
it  was  dearly  purchased,  she  thought,  by  being 
forced  to  forego  that  of  standing  at  the  win- 
dow. But  a&r  all  this  was  a  heartless  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  mere  gratification  of  the  eyea  and 
the  curiosity.  A  dearer  and  a  more  respect- 
able one  awaited  her  the  next  day,  as  every 
feeling  most  near  to  her  heart  decided  her  to 
pay  her  first  visit  to  the  Orwells. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  assembled  at 
the  hreakiasutable,  Emma  proposed  going  at 
eleven  oVlock  to  call  on  the  Orwells. 

**  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  I  think,**  said 
Mrs.  Caatlemain,  starting,  and  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

**  Not  in  too  great  a  hurry  surely,  madam,** 
replied  Mr.  Egerton,  **  to  see  persons  to  whom 
we  all  owe  so  much  !** 

*'\Vell,  well,**  she  returned  with  a  deep 
sigh,  **  but  you  had  better  aend  them  word  that 
you  are  coming.** 

**  They  know  it  already ;  I  never  like  what 
are  called  agreeable  surprises ;  1  think  that  by 
depriving  persons  of  anticipations  of  pleasure, 
one  robs  them  of  more  than  half  the  pleasure 
itself;  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Orwells  laat 
night  to  announce  our  visit  to-dav.'* 

**  I  think  you  might  have  consulted  me  first,** 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  angrily ;  **  but  I  sup- 
pose you  will  not  insist  on  my  going  with 
you.** 

**  Certainly  not,  though  we  shall  regret  your 
absence ;  but  why,  dear  madam,  abould  you 
not  go  1" 

**  Oh !  because— because  it  will  be  for  many 
reasons  a  painful  visit  to  me.*' 

"Then  get  it  over.*' 

"Besides,  the  Orwells  don't  wish  to  see 
me." 

"  Not  to  see  you  !  Not  to  see  their  ben^ 
factreHS !"  1 

"  Thtir  benefoctress !    Oh,  Mr.  Egerton  !**    i 

"  Yes,  madam,  their  benefactress.   My  dear , 
ladv,  why  will  you  always  dwell  on  your  past  | 
and  repented  errors,  and  forget  the  virtues  by 
which  you  have  made  such  honourable  atone-  . 
ment  ?    The  Orwells  owe  you  much^  and  1 
am  sure  that  they  will  be  cruelly  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  accompany  us.** 

**  Do  you  think  so  V*  said  Mrs.  Caatlemain, 
in  a  gentler  tone,  soothed  and  encouraged  by 
this  speech ;  and  on  Emma's  tenderly  approach- 
ing her,  and  b#>gging  her  to  go  with  them,8he 
consented,  and  as  soon  as  the  carriage  came ; 
to  the  door,  they  got  in  and  drove  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Orwell. 

It  was  in  a  small  street  in  Kensington,  and 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wide 
field,  while  the  back-windows  commanded  the 
well-cultivated  country  adjoining.  Thia  house, 
furniture  and  all,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Caatla- 
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main,  who  accompanied  it  by  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  a  handsome  annuity  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orwell  for  their  joint  lives,  sufficiently  lar^e 
for  them  to  give  up  half  the  produce  of  their 
business  to  their  ^phew,  and  enjoy  the  bless* 
ing  of  comparatively  country  air;  while,  as 
they  g^aed  with  ever-new  delight  on  the  com- 
forts that  surrounded  them  in  their  new  habita- 
tion, their  grateful  and  conscious  hearts  whis- 
perc^d,  *'  All  these  are  the  reward  of  an  act  of 
kindness  to  a  suffering  and  friendless  fellow- 
creature  !" 

The  Or  wells,  as  soon  as  the  chuich-clock 
struck  eleven,  began  to  count  the  moments 
which  must  still  intervene  before  they  beheld 
their  anxiously-expected  guests;  while  Mrs. 
Orwell  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  time  by 
ealUog  the  maid  again  and  again  to  rub  the 
mahogany  tables,  —  being  never  satisfied  with 
their  niightness,  so  eager  was  she  to  show 
Mrs.  Castlemain  the  care  she  took  of  the  furni- 
ture which  she  had  bestowed.  Mr.  Orwell, 
unable  to  sit  still,  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  door ;  and  Mrs.  Orwell  had  stroked  down 
her  bustling  because  clear-starched  muslin 
apron,  at  least  twenty  times,  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  carriage,  before  the 
expected  party  arrived. 

'*  I  wonder  who  the  child  is  like,  my  dear,*' 
said  she,  joining  her  husband  in- his  walk. 

**  The  child !  You  forffet,  old  woman,  that 
the  child  is  now  a  young  lady.** 

**  True,  true ;  but  I  think  I  see  her  now  as 
when^*'  Here  affecting  recollections  made 
emotion  break  off  her  speech  ;  and  the  old 
man,  equally  affected,  spoke  not,  but  pressed 
her  arm,  which  was  locked  in  his. 

*'  I  wonder  whether  she  is  like  the  drawings 
we  have  of  her,**  resumed  Mrs.  Orwell ;  and 
in  spite  of  her  knowledge  that  Erama  was 
now  indeed  a  woman  grown,  her  idea  of  her 
could  not  get  beyond  those  drawings,  and  she 
clothed  the  image  of  Emma  in  the  childish 
form  which  they  exhibited. 

The  expected  visitants,  meanwhile,  were 
not  without  their  agitationfi.  Mr.  Egerton 
was  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
t)emain*s  agitation ;  but  in  Emma*s  he  parti- 
cipated, for  it  was  the  flutter  of  joyful  sensi- 
bility. She  was  to  see  the  preservers  of  her  and 
her  motber*8  life !  and  the  tear  that  trembled  in 
her  eye,  was  one  of  grateful  pleasure.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  little  gate  which 
opened  into  the  small  garden  leading  to  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Orwell  had  intended  to 
await  her  guests ;  but  as  soon  as  the  coach 
was  drawing  up,  overcome  with  trepidation, 
she  hasten^  back  into  the  parlour,  and, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  began  to  set 
the  chairs  and  wipe  down  the  table  with  her 
handkerchief.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Orwell  stood 
ibowing  at  the  door.  Mr.  Egerton  got  out 
first,  and  seizing  the  old  man*s  hand,  pro- 
nounced,  *'God  bless  you,  sir!**  with  such 


earnestness  of  feeling,  that  he  toek  from  Mr. 
Orwell  the  power  of  replying. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  then,  leaning  on  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, tottered  into  the  house ;  and  Emma  boaad- 
ed  out  after  her ;  while  Mr.  Orwell  followed, 
raising  his  eyes  in  pious  thankfulneM  for 
having  been  allowed  to  save  the  life  of  sueh  a| 
creature.  Mrs.  Orwell  stood  at  the  door  of  the' 
parlpur  to  courtesy  if  not  to  apeak  her  wel- 
come. But  Mrs.  Castlemain  did  not  Mtice 
her;  she  mshed  past  her,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  the  sofe,  hid  her  feoe  with  her  hands. 

«*  Shall  I  get  the  lady  anything  V*  said  Mis. 
Orwell  to  Mr.  Egerton. 

**No;  you  had  better  take  no  notiee  of 
her,**  he  replied  in  a  low  voice;  and  Mit. 
Orwell  turned  from  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  look 
at  Emma. 

'* Bless  me!"  cried  she,  'Ms  it  possible  1 
Can  that  fine  young  lady  be—** 

**  It  is  the  child  whom — **  replied  Emma; 
she  could  say  no  more,  but  gracefblly  throw- 
ing herself  into  tlie  extendi  arms  of  Mrs. 
Orwell,  she  sobbed  out  her  thanks  on  her 
shoulder ;  and  Mr.  Egerton,  seising  Bf is.  Of* 
well's  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips  ss  respeel- 
fully  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  19  eaiiprsss. 

**  But  where  is  Mr.  Orwell  1**  said  Emms 
recovering  herself;  while  the  old  msn«  wiping 
a  tear  from  his  eyes,  came  forward  and  aJlee- 
tionately  saluted  the  wet  and  glowing  cheek 
which  Emma  preser^ted  to  him. 

'''This  is-  a  proud  day  for  yon  both,^  ssid 
Mr.  Egerton,  as  he  and  Emma  seated  thssi- 
selves  on  the  offered  chairs. 

"  Yes,**  observed  Emma,  "  it  mnal  girs 
you  great  pleasure  to  see  one  who  owes  yos 
so  much.** 

"  But  I  am  the  person  the  roost  obliged,* 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain  uncovering  her  fto, 
"  and  I — I  cannot  even  articulate  one  thank.** 

"  Madam,**  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  "it  is  forss 
to  thank  you !  Look  round !  all  the  confeits 
we  enjoy  are,  you  well  know,  the  gift  of  your 
benevolence  !** 

"  Say  rather  of  my  ^ra/t/tu/e,**  she  resnaed, 
"  for  obligrations  which  T  can  never  snfltelsntly 
repny.  Let  me,**  she  added,  taking  a  hand  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orwell,  "let  me  elsss  in 
mine  the  hands  of  the  preservers  o^"  and  is 
she  pressed  their  trembling  hands,  she  bowed 
her  head  on  them  with  the  humility  of  a  eon» 
trite  ftpirit. 

^  "  \  ou  have  a  very  pleasant  honss  keic," 
said  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  Yes,  indeed,**  replied  both  at  once  ;  "  and 
I  am  sure,**  continued  Mr.  OrwelK  "that 
coming  to  it  has  lengthened  both  our  lives.** 

"  God  be  praised  !*'  cried  Mrs.  Castlemahit 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  bowinf  10  the 
gratified  Orwells.  Sooif  aAer,  as  she  follow^ 
the  eyes  of  Emma  towards  some  drawings 
which  decorated  the  ro^m,  she  saw  enough  to 
con vi nee  her  those  drawings  were  by  Agatha^ 
and  she  again  hid  her  lace  in  her  handkcfohisfL 
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I  *'  But  why  18  there  no  drawinj^  Kere  T^  said  '  the  lovely  and  expressiTe  face  of  the  being 
Emma,  pointing  to  a  vacant  »pace  over  the!  whom  they  had  been  the  means  of  presenring. 
chimney-piece.  *Mf  you  hare  not  one  large  Almost  daily  did  Emma  and  Mr.  E^erton 
••ough  for  that  place,  1  will  give  you  one  of;  visit  the  Orwells;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  too 
Bioe.^  I  very  of\en  forced  herself  to  call  on  them ;  but 

**  I  should  rejoice  to  have  it,**  said  Mrs.  Or-  she  was  never  easy  in  their  presence,  and  was 
well,  **  but        **  also  conscious  that,'  however  gratefully  they 

**  My  dear,**  interrupted  Mr.  Orwell  hastt-   felt  towards  her  as  their  benefactress,  a  chill 


1t«  **mme  atker  lime^  not  now,  we  will  ex- 


Mnn.  Castlemain  at  this  moment  raised  her 
head ;  and  seeing  by  the  nails  in  the  wall  that 
a  dnwing  or  picture  had  once  hunff  in  that 
pUoe*  suspected  the  truth,  and  desired  to  know 
whelber  a  picture  or  drawing  had  not  for  some 
psnimlar  reason  been  removed. 

••  Yes,  madam,**  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  "  one 
vbich  we  thought  it  might  give  you  pain  to 

^^^^_    ▼♦ 

**No  matter,**  rejoined  Mrs.  Castlemain 
with  quickness,  ^  I  would  rather  you  should 
nflict  pain  on  me  than  not  ;** — and  Mrs.  Or- 
well brought  in  the  drawing.  It  was  a  col- 
'  dnwing  representing  Mrs.  Orwell  with 
a  pale  and  Jying  on  her  lap ;  while  Ap- 
oo  her  knees  beside  her,  was  awaiting 
with  clasped  hands  and  a  look  of  wild  an- 
niah  the  effect  of  the  nutriment  which  Mrs. 
Orwell  was  going  to  convey  into  the  infant's 

^  It  i*  fcry  like  her,**  said  Mr.  Egerton  with 
a  qaivering  lip. 
**  It  is  like,  indeed  !**  said  Emma,  gazing 
Tally  on  the  beloved  face  of  her  unhappy 


**  It  is  not  like  my  child  as  /  knew  her  !** 


came  over  their  feelings  when  they  thought  of 
her  as  the  unforgiving  mother  of  Agatha;  and 
at  such  times  she  could  not  help  recollecting, 
that  in  Agatha*s  narrative  she  had  herself  con- 
trasted with  her  own  mother*!  conduct  the 
benevolence  of  these  strangers.  But  to  the 
pleasure  which  Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  de- 
rived from  being  with  these  good  old  people 
there  was  no  drawback,  and  many  a  day  did 
Emma  spend  with  them  alone ;  for  she  thought 
that  they  had  a  right  to  some  hours  of  that 
existence  which  they  had  preserved ;  and  the 
joy  that  sparkled  in  their  countenance  when- 
ever she  appeared,  gave  her  more  heartfelt  sat- 
isfaction than  the  homage  paid  her  by  admir- 
ing crowds.  l*hey  were  more  at  ease  with 
Emma  than  they  had  ever  been  with  her  mo- 
ther; forshe  united  to  the  dignity  of  Agatha 
a  degree  of  graciousness  and  playfulness  of 
manner  wholly  unknown  to  her;  and  never 
once  were  the  Orwells  reminded  by  Emma*8 
manners,  though  they  had  often  been  by  Aga- 
tha's, that  there  was  any  diflferenee  between 
them  in  rank  and  situation. 

But  the  pleasure  which  Emma  derived  from 
visiting  the  Orwells  was  not  wholly  the  result 
of  a  feeling  of  duty  fulfilled.  They  had  in- 
formed her  that  a  very  handsome  young  man 


ddaiowd  Mrs.  Castlemain  wildly,  and  falling  |  had  called  on  them  a  few  months  preceding 
'haek  oa  the  sofa  in  an  agony  almost  too  great   her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  told  them  that 
to  bear. 

**  I  would  not  be  that  poor  lady  for  all  the 
woridr*  thought  Mrs.  Orwell; — **my  poor 
Mary  died  in  my  arms!——  Sir,  sir,**  said 
Orwell,  affectionately  pressing  Mr.  Eger- 
arm,  **  were  not  you  the  genfleman  who 


W«  will  talk  of  those  things  another  time, 
toy  dMf  madam,**  interrupted  Mr.  Egerton ; 
Ifeva  approaching  Mra.  Castlemain,  he  asked 
kv  if  she  had  not  better  return  home;  to  which 

Kil  she  thankfully  assented;  and   Mr. 
n  having  put  her  into  her  carriage,  and 
veil  knowing  she  would   prefer  solitude  to 


I 


as  toon  as  it  had  set  down  Mrs.  Castle- 


**Now,  my  dear  friends,**  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
M  will  tall  yo«  all  you  wish  to  know.*'  And 
"  aa  well  as  the  Orwells,  listened  with 
inlereat  to  the  description  of  Agatha*s 
illneaa  and  death,  ana  the  journey  Mr. 
^ptrtoa  look  with  his  orphan  charge ;  while 
fver  and  anon  the  deeply  interested  old  couple 
istiiiupted  him  with  exclamations  of  '*  Dear 
tftiM !  poor  little  girl  !**  then  turning  to  gaze 
•ith  plaaaaia  alnoat  amounting  to  rapture  on 


he  came  to  see  them,  from  the  respect  their 
conduct  to  Mrs.  Dan  vers  and  her  child  had 
excited  in  him ;  and  that  having  stayed  with 
them  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  he 
had  informed  them  that  he  knew  Mra.  and 
Miss  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  he  had 
taken  his  leave  without  letting  them  know  his 
name  or  place  of  abode.  But  Emma  was  at 
no  loss  to  discover  who  this  visitant  to  the 
Orwells  was ;  and  the  consciousness  that  St. 
Aubyn,  actuated  no  doubt  by  the  interest  he 
still  felt  in  her,  had  been  at  that  house,  had 
sat  in  that  apartment,  and  had  conversed  with 
the  owners  of  it,  gave  a  degree  of  charm  in 


desired  the  carriage  to  return  for'iier  eyes  to  them  and  to  their  residence,  which 


other  feelings,  though  very  powerful,  could 
not  alone  have  bestowed. 

Emma  often  recollected  that  Mr.  Orwell 
had  once  been  opulent,  and  had  probably  been 
no  stranger  to  the  luxuries  which  opulence 
bestows ;  she  therefore  could  not  rest  till  she 
had  seen  his  old  age  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  enjoyments  which  his  youth  had  known. 

**I  wonder  whether  he  ever  kept  a  close 
carriage  1**  thought  Emma;  and  she  contrived 
to  find  out  that  he  had  not,  but  that  for  manT 
years  ha  had  bad  a  one-hone  chair,  in  which 


!• 
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heuiiedtoHhTehiM  nothrr.  Thin  iiitrl liter nt'e,  Kiuaia*s  spirito  iMmed  to  |ro«  bctici  fna 

i  and  her  wiihr*  in  conw<|upnre  ot'  iu  were  iin-  dajr  to  day. 

Bediaii»l]F  m*de  known  to  Mr.  KgiTton,  who        \or  mere  thry  miaiaken.    Tbougb  Fmi 

jurfully    nndrrtouk    to   purchase  ■   low-built  thought  that  ahr  rould  lnvc  one  alonr.  ah*  wm 

oprn  rhaiMs  and  a  vtrady  hor»«  to  draw  it;  not  iii!u*ii»iMi-  tn  thrplt'aAurr  of  bring  admifid 

whklii  Mr«.  ( *4iitlemain  aad  Mr.  h^rrton  dia*  HnJ    wJdrraaed    by    acnaihle  and    n  ■ptctakk' 

pulf«l  whirh  iif  them  should  drl'my   thf  rx-  mi'ii,  aniongat  whom  Sir  Charfra  May naid  bad 

j  prnafN  iitlrndant  on  thm  in'W  ap|N-fidagt*  to  thr  plrudiM  hia  nuit,  but  piradrd  in  T«in.     And 

•ratahliHhmrnlul'tii^iildriMiplr.     Hut  ut  Ifngth  now,  Mr.  Egrrton  and  .Mr*.  Caatlrmaui  hat- 

I  Mr.  Kgrrton  rarrinl  hi«  pnint;  ami  till  Km  ma  u,^  hoih  n-newrd  aoiue  of  the  arff)uainunrt  of 


cauie  uf  agr.  and   had    an  4llnwanr«  of  h^r  their  youth,  ahe  oft«'n  aafinciat«!>d  at  hrr  grmnd* 

iiwn,  it  waa  airrrr«l  that   Mr.  Kirrrton  vhnuld  niotlirr*a  uMe  with  piraona  of  arkMvwIrdgfd 

bt>  at  all  the  rtiarjvr*  iiiridf  iit  li>  lhif«  gift.  talfiita  and  gn*at  ronvrmaiional  powria;  and 

••  IVar  mv  !  arr  what  a  piHiy  littli*  rarriage  ^hr  haid  alao  brrn  introdurrd  into  tUoac  p 

ban  Miippt'd  at  our  iloor!"  ajid  Mr«.  tlrwell  lo  whirh  the  and    Mr.  Kgrrton  uard  to  di 

her  hukband,  whi'n  Eiiuna,  who  luil  r«iinfl!  \»t  uiuIit  tht*  nauivof  ctmvrrtatiiinra.    lliane 

apeml  thr  day  with  thi-m,  waH  ataiidiiiij  by  hrr  tii-n  w«*i«*  hrld  at  a  hniitir  whrre  abr  would  in* 

•ido  at  thr  windnw.  fjllibly  bavt*  mrt  Mrs.  Krlton,  b«ii   ^4  Ibai 

••  A  prptty  cimagr,  indcrti !"  rrplit^d  be;  ••  I  l.i.iy  hV»n  .ii  tainiio-  with  thr  miMn-M  of  it; 

wondrr  wbittr  it  r^n  lie;  fir  M-r.  ihr  m*rTant  nur'  ilnl    iIh'V   rr^unir  Uifir    Br«|uaintaac«  till 

who  IH  in  It  i«  gftiii^g  out.  and  rmiiiiiir  hiilirr.  Kmiua  Irft  r.iindnn. 

It  niuat  br  a  nii«ukc,  unU  *.^  lir  hriiig«  amnr  j|„  ,j,^^^  ,.,,  „l„lj,  ,|,,^  u^j  lo  arrita  ai  ika 
inra»ae«  t.»  you.  Mi«»  laMli'm.iin."                    ■  \^^\y\  hiHi^r  at  an  iarl\  hnur.  and  wrrr  iniiw- 

••  llr  ha«  niadr  n**  nift.ik. ,"  i-rird   Kmma;  ,j,„;.,j  |^,,,  ,  ,„,^,  ^i,g'i,nt  and  U^trfully  dac». 


••  aad  I  have  to  r«,ii«rt  that  y«.ii,  my  drur  «ir,  ^^,j  ap,irinirnU«'"nl*ininB  a  jMrii  »«tfirMily 

will  drivr  me  a  lilile  way  i>n  Um-  rudd.  that  i  1^,^^,^  ,„  .„|„,„  „,•  j,^  »„.,„,,  f..fmrd   iiii»  B»aay 

may  aer  how  thr  hiir«r  giw.-i."  Ufi'iipi.,  hiii  imt  Lirnr  ru.Migh  t.«  prrrladr  Iha 

••  I  driTr  you,  my  drat  r  p.ii.^ihililf  of  walkini;   ab..ui  with    raaa  and 

••\ra;  y.m  know  you  uwd  to  driTe  your  r.«nf..ri.  '  Ain.mgM  thr  r.mipan?  wrr^  uanally 

mothrr.  and  I  hopr  and  tru«  that  ft.r  many  a  „„.„    ,„,|  ^.,„„n  o(  ihr  hii*!!*  «'t   r^nk    in  Ika 

day  b>  rome  you  will  dri»r  Mia.  tlrwfll  in  rn„niry,hui»aivinga!lihr  di*iinrfi..na  ^f  ihpii 

that  rh  liar  f..rMiTaakr:  for  that  ch4i<«*  and  r.,„u  ^U  MtiiaU..n.  .in.1 -iilv  .:•  *ir.Kia  of  rrr«». 

hi«far  arr  your*,  il  jr«iu  will  do  ua  thr  Iniuotir  „,endinir  thmiiM-Ura  b>  ihnr  ..wn  Ul-nt*.  cf 

of  arrrpting  ihrm.'  ^hrir  gr^trtfiil  and  ri-«jMrilul  atlinii«  to  the 

Thr  drhghtrd  nld  muplr,  wrll  awarr  thai  .  ^h,j.,^..i  i ,!.  pi*  .f  •  iJur^i  It  n.jf.y  of  bott 

in  arrrpung  thi#  gif\  ihry  should  impart  m.-rr  ^,^^  ^j^,,  j,,.,,j  ,  .li-ni.gui-Srd  pljrr  in  tbr 

plrmurr  than  lb.'*  m  i-u.-»l.  grjli  fulU  arr.ilrd  i,,,.,;,^,.,,..  i,,^  iri*.  .-r  thr  mi.  i  .  •-.  -f  thr  dav. 

I.' h.f  r..|iir*l,  aii.l  Mr.  Mrtifll    h.ii    llir   |>ri,lf  ^,,^   m.«ii-:W.!  ii,  ll,i.    |.»hhi.ih»r  iht  «r.  a^ 

an-1  Hj|i*i.M-ii>n  if  iiri»iiig  Kiiiihj  thr  .liiili  »ht  ,  .,,  ,„j.  ,,  "j..  ,t   .,..,.,,■  .  |  .,',  .*.   i^M,.  r^iKoal 

jl»raijlilul  rn«ir>*ii«     I    K.-n-n.-i  n.  '.-..in.  T,,  ,l!..|i.    Km-m.  wi.i.jti  Iwr  ; t.- D.«*.ii%i 

llt.i  iht.ujjh  Kmnii  .lrfi%..l  i.iiiiiiir.i  «3ti-.-  ,,,.., ,„.„,;^  rf..U.o   n-..l  t..  .-.,'1   h.  r  <.  nh.  vm 

|f«-U»n  ?r...ii  ii.f  *iMi-.  1..  I.'..-  i»r*i:i«,   ih- \  .,U.n*  .•.m.  1 1..*  !-.  IfMi;  >.  i  i?  «aa  rn  m- 

,Irr,juHnllv   b-h.l.1   h.r  wuh  niii>>!!*i)   plta^ur-  ,^„j.,.  ,..  „„,„,. ..j   an.l  m:.  1  i^ri.t.  tSsi     rrr. 

jaii.l    pain;    r.-r   Mr«.  MrHr-.'.  Ii.r   ^li    w..fii.-i».  ^^    ^j,,.    „„.,.n^     .L.-.n-d     jivmj    a    d«^i^«« 

..iui.-k-«ii!:it..l  l»lti.'  fcr.iii^'*  .f  h.r  «\.  -.--mi  ..;,„..„      ,,   .,   ^,      ....  xi  ■  .-,   ^'..-  « ••    he  ini^ 

4)i«r.TrMd    i;>it    •.III.-    Mrr.  t  .:i«.)i:!*l    prt-wd  ,j|^4j„...<.  .,„  .  i.t..'.!,  j.,.,  i  r  i.an.  •.■;fTiinc  t   bN 

.•n  :nr  iiiiimI  .  r  KiinnJ.  an.i  -hf  ku-^im.<«l   Tni    „^,.^,},i ^  ..>.„  .,^..  ,.iit  f    i  \  ■«  n^  li-iv  o^d 

I  y.»ijn»j  r.if..iiriir  w  j«  tn  i.'t,-.  ^,  .|"»:..»k  in   .fltf  !  ■  rh.ir,..  t-  r  tSal  U<i  n- 

■       "  \n.l  If   •hr  n-r-*."  ^u6    Mr,  tirwrll.  prl.i-  .„„,..,. i  .  „„     ,  i^,.   |,r..,  ,..  .j.^  ■    ,i  «,ij,  cw 

itnlv.whin   Mr».  0»wt!!  (-••i}iiiii;inc4lt>l   hn  wi :  .%litri  •!— 
|i*i««i  irrv  II*  hi.ii.'^'*  II    fthr  iH    III  |i>Vr,  i«  ••lir 

••ai.*l    I'll     in    ¥*in.  If.il    1    ami    •■•fr    .-l,    hff  V    %•   :•:•>»*.    .'•'.:ui-«   •■    r  n^ir. 


I  • 


ran*.  If' ^r  hj*  iii%.<aii*l  (•r\.«-r«'«;   lri>iii   ihJt  • 

••  H  .!  ;••  r'  i:i*  **:•  '>•«•-«  «"Ufti- iHif*  w  hi -in  ht-r  \t  •.' t  i !   ••       l'     r*       *.   :   •  *••   rr«iin(«  a«r 

j'%11'1  II   t**-'   >!  m-*    v.-'l    i:'t*r>  «•■*    I-  '  \vi4i   :•••  :>«-r'>4ii.   .i-n!  ;  r:  i'i>n«U    d«»ri*«?  i'  j^  lL«  pafiT 

■•.••iiis.:    t'li*    i«r«     I.  ir^i*.  •!!•     \    ufij     riiiit'«  ^  i-t  ir  •"».i*vii  •••  ruLf '■  '.'■  :t '.:.r  j  f  ■•iwrfr^a 

ri    inf    i-r      .*.  t      ••«    l«      <   r  >•  -•r*  *•  r«'r  •      !  «»  a«   t  .       •  I    ■'«   w;  ^li  .    w  '  ..■    '. '  •  \   I^vird   •'^flf 

^1,**  < '  i«i  ^:M»n'.  iti<!  »ri.'ki   •««■    "••.   il  ntA\  *    i  r,  !■   .-itr   ;*  !:•  l  •    r»  •:,   *;--a».r.;   aik-a*  . 

'*.»*«'    ■•  't-r'**  «|.i  ••  ■'«      \«'  i^'tin*"  .ii:i1    *m    c..     I    i«:  nj-<    -  r»    •  *  i^  ii    ijiiujrt!    Uit 

••!»••  r   'tf  :  "■  r- 1.      4i«i:  \l'.  OfKki-l.    !:*•!  --(i.^^pr*    1*.  !'.!«  IU- n.^ist  i:.*w«b    i^^rn.  Mrw 

^^  'r.^  I,  tr^r  b    «iib*i  K'li.iii   s«    il^iittt*!«   i*  ('i«l!«  iiiatn.  wi*.;.    l.^^r•tc    A.iiiir:iiri  u  braaM 


\ 


•• 


:  V  Ii  Kl  -'    nr  .  •     r  w  i«   ..-  «.  ■«  1  i  Jtvi  irf     \  jrU  %.  «:  luu.ii^  UL   id  1* «  m.-    '. .r     I  \tt*  ran 


in  iwr  af-opl.***.*  w  air'i    j, '.-:it<t:  *i'-n   '  r  *•?    ^licj^inj    iiki::i   ^n  it    t  «t:t;JU^T,  ami   aaiag 
J  AiMra  p««cv,  ini*«tfti  lAri  .>«ja  Uut-gni   ii»a4    g«»i«ir«*  ft  ui«  uii^at  «i-.«cai  cr«r:ipb.<ab 
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J  It  WM  indeed  Varley,  exercising  for  the 
aaiiteiiient  of  tl>e  company  a  talent,  which,  aa 
:  I  haTe  before  observeid,  be  potsessed  in  no 
'  latan  degree,  via.  that  of  spouting^,  or  acting. 
,  !!•  wae  not  the  niiuiic  or  copier  ot  others ;  on 
1km  coBlrary,  be  gave  his  own  conception  of 
I  certain  paru,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
•  from  which,  with  the  occaiiional  aid  of  paint 
■  mmI  dfeaa,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  de- 
j  Inebcd  seeoet,  in  a  Tery  amnsing  and  interest* 
I  ing  manner.  It  had  long  been  the  first  object 
;of  Varley'a  ambition  to  get  introdoced  into 
j  fnUooable  circles ;  and  to  do  that  be  would 
I  willingly  hsTe  consented  to  play  Punch,  or 
I  fiia  throogh  a  horse-collar,  had  such  accom- 
>  pliehaaents  been  deemed  necessary  to  procure 
•aek  an  introdoction.  At  this  acme  of  his  am- 
bflaaa  he  luckily  was  introduced  to  a  gentle- 
■811  of  some  rank,  who  was  a  Pidcock  or  a 
Polito  in  his  way,  and  was  fiunous  for  assem- 
Miag  at  his  house  those  rarities,  or  monsters, 
or  wild-beasts,  denominatpd  remarkable  per- 
off  persons  possessed  of  curious  and 


■auHT  talents.     Dwarfs,  giants,  Tentrilo- 
f «mis,  Turks,  parrots,  monkeys,  mimics,  oflen 


I 


mmed  the  rare  and  entertaining  menagerie  of  1 
Ihia  gtiideaiaa  when  be  opened  his  house  to ' 
faihiMmbIa  societv ;  and  having  been  told  by 
km  hair-dreoMT  that  a  young  man  of  his  ao- 

riatanee  in  the  war-offiee  had  great  talents 
■poating,  the  delighted  Varley  received  an 
iwritalios  to  dine  with  this  gentleman,  who, 
iadiny  he  rsally  had  the  talents  imputed  to ! 
iDTiled  him  to  a  party ;  and  thence  he ! 
'  •dsaiasiontothe  still  more  tonish  house 
lady  where  Mrs.  Castlemain  saw  him.   i 
the  first  time  of  Varley *s  appearing  | 
heo  his  evil  genius  led  the  family  from  ' 
thither  also.  I 

Soeh  is  the  power  of  prepossession,  that' 
«•  seeing  Varlev  at  this  house  had  not  • 
power  to  remove  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  iropres- 
JMH  eonceming  him,  and  she  said  to  a  gen- 
itfsmaB  Mar  her— ^  How  shocking  it  is  that  no  j 
;«s  haa  hamaaity  enough  to  interrupt  that  poor  | 
ly«miC«aB«  and  lead  him  home  !**    Then  see- 
.«g  Mr.  Egortoa,  she  exclainsed,  *^  There,  Mr.  | 
Ffiiiua !  bore  is  your  boasted  Ijondon  society,  ■ 
■■■Bsd!     How  dreadfully  cruel  and  unprinci- 
ipW  it  in  for  persons  to  amnne  themselves 
'  viih  ihe  ravings  of  a  madman!** 
I    •*  Indeed,**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  ^  Mr.  Varley 
is  saly  showing  off  as  a  spouter,  and  is  now 
lattiBg  Benedict.    Approach,  and  yon  will  be  j 
of  it.**     And  as  Emma,  who  was 

5~  f  uatening  to  him,  smilingly  beckoned 
ra.  Castlraain  leaning  on  Sir.  Egerton*s 
Mi  mmidij  drew  near.    But  as  Varley*s  eye 
~  al  this  mooient  to  torn  towards  Mrs. 
a,  the  eooaeioosness  that  she  had  it 
power  to  tell  a  ridiculous  story  of  her 
im^  hia  for  a  madman,  so  completely 
t  hva,  that  after  fruitlessly  endeavouring 
li  Nieollfct  himself,  and  go  oa  with  his  speech, 
[hi  esaaplaMsd  of  illaesa  oeeaaioned  by  the  ia- 


tense  heat  of  the  room,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  beibre  any  one  could  stop  him. 

But  when  was  excessive  vanity  unaocompa- 
nied  by  malignity  )  Varley,  who  was  never 
happy  except  he  was  in  all  places  the  promi- 
nent person,  was  so  provoked  at  the  power 
which  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  appearance  had  on 
biro,  as  it  prevented  his  continuing  to  be  that 
evening  a  centre  of  attraction,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged ;  and  whether  she  did  or 
did  not  tell  the  story  of  his  love,  and  its  results, 
he  was  resolved  to  inflict  mortification  to  the 
best  of  his  power  on  her  and  Emma,  in  return 
for  that  which  they  had  occasioned  him  that 

evening,  and  at  K .     Accordingly,  being 

at  this  time  a  writer  in  a  fashionable  newspa- 
per, he  inserted  the  following  paragraph  :— 

**We  bear  from  undoubteid  authority,  that 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  C  ,  grandmother  to  the 
beautiful  Northern  star  that  now  glitters  in  our 
hemisphere,  intends  to  obtain  letters  patent  for 
this  young  lady  to  bear  the  arms  and  take  the 
name  of  C n,  as  she  was  not  bom  in  wed- 
lock, and  therefore  could  not  otherwise  be  called 
by  the  ancient  and  iM)ble  name  of  C  n, 
though  she  will  inherit  some  of  the  estates  of 
that  family ;  thus  endeavouring  to  hide  this  ter- 
rible stain  on  the  purity  of  the  T  n  family, 
by  the  spotless  shield  of  that  of  C— ^n.  I1iis 
may  be  called  an  eMcuteketm  of  prdenee  indeed  !** 

'fhis  paragraph  had  all  the  power  to  wound 
the  mother  and  daughter  of  Agatha  which  he 
expected  it  would  have ;  for  he  had  heard  at 

K ,  that  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  feelings  were 

most  painfully  alive  to  any  allusions  to  the 
illegitimacy  of  Emma,  and  he  took  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  thus  exercising  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  powers,  that  of  wounding  anony- 
mously. Deeply  indeed  was  Mrs.  Castlemain 
distressed  to  see  the  fame  of  Agatha  publicly 
injured,  and  her  child  declared  illegitimate, 
without  the  power  of  vindicating  her  in  any 
convincing  or  satisfactory  manner;  for  the  only 
evidence  which  they  could  at  present  adduce, 
even  to  their  friends  and  relations,  wss  the 
declaration  of  Agatha,  that  she  was  the  lawful 
wife  of  Danvers,  because  he  had  led  her  to 
the  altar  afltr  the  death  of  bis  first  wife,  as  waa 
proved  by  the  letter  to  him  which  she  had 
found  and  preserved  v— while  Danvers  on  the 
contrary  asserted  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, that  his  first  wife  was  a/tvf  when  he 
married  Agatha.  And  as  no  register  bad  yet 
been  found  to  contradict  by  its  date  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  there  was  only  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Emma*s  claims  to  legitimacy 
would  always  remain  disputable. 

*^  This  paragraph  must  have  been  written  by 
some  secret  enemy,**  said  Mr.  Egerton  thought- 
fully. 

*^  But  whom  can  we  have  offended  1**  de- 
manded Emma.  ^*1  flattered  myself  that  I 
bad  no  enemy.** 

''  No  enemv  !**  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  «*  Then, 
my  dear  child,  you  most  hava  thought  you  had 
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no  merit  But  whoever  wrote  the  paragraph 
in  question,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  calls  upon 
us  imperiously  to  endeaTour  once  more  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  registry  of  your  mother's 
marriage.  And  I  must  advertise  again,  in  all 
the  papers,  a  considerable  reward  to  whoever 
will  procure  one/' 

**  Advertise !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who  had  hitherto  preserved  a  gloomy  silence, 
**  advertise,  and  we  in  London !  1  could  not 
endure  it,  indeed  I  could  not." 

'*  Well,  then,  let  us  leave  London."  And 
Emma,  disgusted  and  alarmed  at  this  effusion 
of  secret  malice,  consented  joyfully  to  the  pro- 


it 


But  whither  shall  we  goV  she  added. 

**  What  say  you,  ladies,  to  a  trip  to  Paris  1 
replied    Mr.  Egerton ;    while  Emma  almost 
screamed  for  joy  at  the  idea. 

**  I  should  like  it  excessively,"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  **  as  being  out  of  England  during 
the  time  we  are  advertising  would  be  a  most 
desirable  circumstance  indeed." 

**  Then  let  us  take  the  necessary  steps  im- 
mediately." And  in  a  few  days  everything 
was  ready  for  their  departure. 

Thus  did  the  paltry  spite  of  a  vain,  maligr- 
nant  boy,  the  result  of  a  wound  to  his  seU' 
love,  disarrangre  the  plans  and  disturb  the  quiet 
of  these  respectable  individuals;  and  thus  did 
a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  lead  them  to  a 
scene  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  their  future 
lives,  and  fraught  with  events  of  the  roost  se- 
rious and  important  nature. 

l^is  paragraph,  however,  stimulated  afresh 
Mr.  Egerton's  intention,  to  call  on  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  where  Agatha  had  been 
married ;  and  at  her  earnest  request,  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain and  Emma,  as  well  as  Mr.  Orwell, 
accompanied  him.  They  found,  on  inquiring 
for  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  still 
minister  of  that  parish  ;  therefore  they  knew 
that  they  had  met  with  the  object  of  their 
search.  He  was  also  at  home,  and  they  were 
impiediately  conducted  to  him  in  that  very 
room  where  the  «poor  Agatha,  nearly  nineteen 
years  since,  had  vainly  opposed  the  representa- 
tions of  injured  and  helpless  innocence  to  the 
successful  machinations  of  a  villain. 

Mr.  Egerton  told  the  cause  of  their  visit, 
and  the  subject  of  their  inquiry,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible ;  and  Mr.  Jones  assured 
him,  that  he  recollected  the  poor  lady*8  call- 
ing on  him,  and  her  evident  derangement,  per- 
fectly. But  on  Mr.  Egerton's  asking  him, 
whether  he  had  judged  her  to  be  insane  from 
his  own  observation  only,  or  from  the  previ- 
ous suggestions  of  another,  he  owned,  that 
he  entered  the  room  prepared  to  see  a  mad- 
woman, because  his  clerk,  Cammell,  had  as- 
sured him  she  w^9  notoriously  so,  and  told 
him  the  cause  of  her  madness. 

**Then,  sir,  that  Cammell  was  a  villain; 
for  the  poor  lady  was  in  her  perfect  senses, 
though  driven  perhaps  into  the    temporary 


frenzy  of  passion  by  the  conaeionsDeM  of  be- 
in^  the  victim  of  treachery. —  But  where  is 
this  man,  this  Cammell  1"  | 

**  Cammell !  Cammell !"  exclaimed  Mrs. ; 
Castlemain,  in  an  agitated  mmniier«  **Wb8t| 
sort  of  roan  was  he,  sirl  and  bow  long  had  i 
he  been  clerk  of  this  pariah  t"  I 

**  For  about  nine  years,  1  believe,  madam ;  | 
and  he  was  a  man  marked  with  the  small-pox,  ■ 
with  small  lieht  eyes, and  turnedHip  nose, and  i 
very  red  hair/*  ■ 

**  And  whence  did  he  come,  air  V  | 

**  From  somewhere  in  the  North,— Cumber- ' 
land,  I  believe." 

'*  It  is  he !  it  is  the  same  man  !**  cried  Mis.  '• 
Castlemain,  turning  pale  as  death ;  **  be  left ; 
Cumberland  about  that  time ;  and  1  was  toM,  i 
afler  he  left  my  neighbourhood,  and  went  to . 
London,  that  he  had  often  wiahed  to  be  re- 
venged on  roy  poor  child."  I 

**  Revenge!  for  what,  madam T'  asked  Mr. 
Egerton. 

**  Ask  me  not  now !"  she  replied  in  sgony 
the  most  overwhelming.  ^The  miseries  of 
my  child  are  on  my  head,  and  1  feel  ainking 
under  the  load." 

**  However,"  observed  Mr.  Eflnton,  *'we 
have  gained  much  by  finding  &n%  Cammel 
had  a  motive  to  join  Mr.  Uanvers  im  his 
scheme  against  his  unhappy  wife.  But  wbeis 
is  this  man  ?    Let  him  be  confronted  witb  us.** 

**  That,  sir,  is   impossible,"  replied  Mr. 
Jones  in  some  confusion ;  **  for  ha  abseooded 
about  two  years  ago  with  all  his  family,  aad 
it  is  supposed  he  went  abroad,  having  beoi 
detected  in  some  very  dishonest  practiees;! 
therefore  I  really  should  have  thought  it  veiy ! 
likely,  if  I  had  not  been  conscious  the  regisliyj 
had  never  been  from  under  my  eye,  that  the  |  ^ 
poor  lady's  accusation  was  just." 

**  I  am  sorry  he  is  gone  off,"  said  Mr.  Eger- 
ton ;  **  though  this  evidence  of  the  man*s  vil* 
lany  gives  still  greater  credibility  tothefiiet' 
we  wish  to  establish.    And  now,  sir,  yea 
shall  hear  what  happened  to  this  injined  lady, 
on  the  evening  of^  the  day  on  which  fen  aaw 
her,  from  the  mouth  of  that  benevolent  beiic 
who  succoured  her  in  her  distress;  the  gooi 
Samaritan  who  poured  oil  and  wine  into  hv 
wounds,  while  the  priest  passed  by  oo  lbs 
other  side."    So  saying,  he  led  Mfs.Cssd^ 
main  into  the  room  where  they  bad  left 
and  Mr.  Orwell,  and  returned  to  Mr.  Joneai 
companied  by  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Orwell  had  told  his  tale, 
which  clearly  proved  the  aanit^  of  Agatba<* 
as  whatever  might  be  called  insanity  in  bar 
vanished  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  opetating 
causes  was  removed, — Mr.  Egerton  desired  to 
introduce  to  Mr.  Jones  the  orphsn  of  Agatha, 
whose  claims  to  legitimacy  it  wna  now  the 
first  desire  and  purpose  of  Mrs.  CastlemaiB 
and  himself  to  prove.  Bat  before  be  did  as, 
he  gave  him  a  short  detail  of  Agstha'a  life, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  her  death,  m 
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'  order  to  interest  that  gentleman  as  much  as  he 
could  in  the  fate  of  her  injured  child,  and  in- 
duce him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  their 
efforts  to  diMover  Cammell  and  bring  him  to 
I  justice. 

^  But  allow  roe,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Jones,  **  to 

I  make  one  remark ;— I  recollect  perfectly,  that 

tlie  unhappy  lady  said  to  Cammell,  who  was 

certainly  a  most  ill-looking  man,  *  Where  hare 

1  ever  seen  yoa  before  V  and  she  added  words 

importing  the  consciousness  of  having  seen 

hi«  *  dark  and  gloomy  fiMe,*  as  she  called  it, 

without  being  able  to  recollect  where;  on 

which  Cammell,  saving  half  aside,  *■  Poor  dis- 

ifBcird  creature  !*  declar^-d  he  had  never  seen 

ker  befijre  in  hia  whole  life.** 

**  Well,  air^— and  what  then  ?** 

•*  Why,  air,  aa  Cammell  must  have  been  the 

cierh  at  the  time  of  the  lady*s  marriage,  if  she 

'  really  was  married ;  and  as,  according  to  your 

owa  auiement,  he  must  have  even  officiated 

'  aa  Cither  to  the  lady,  it  is  very  strange  that 

she  should  not  have  remembered  where  she 

had  SfCQ  hia ;  and  I  confess  that  this  appears 

I  L>  me  a  strong  proof  that  at  this  church,  at 

j  leaal,  the  maniagn  between  her  and  Mr.  Dan- 

vars  never  took  place.** 

**  There  is  some  plausibility  in  what  you 

<  say*  eertainly*  sir,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  '^  but 

I  yoa  should  make  allowance  for  the  perturba- 

•  ttea  of  niod  Mrs.  Daavers  was  under  while 

■  ^aastioaiog  Cammell,  and  also  for  that  which 

lake  fell  during  the  ceremony  of  her  maniage ; 

I  far  she  kaa  declared  to  me,  that  she  had  not 

ihe  slightest  recollection  of  the  clerk  who 

'  pve  her  away,  nor  indeed  was  she  sure  that 

■he  even  looked  at  him.— She  added,  that  she 

had  fargatien  to  ask  how  long  this  man,  whose 

Bime  she  did  not  know,  had  been  clerk  of  that 

parish ;  bat  she  had  a  consciousness  of  having 

•sea  him  before,  when  she  oonvarsed  with  hiro 

ia  this  houae ;  and,  to  use  her  own  expression, 

ihst  the  recollection  of  him  was  *  associated 

ia  her  mind  with  the  idea  of  pain  endured 

laag  sinee.*    And  how  eemeiiy  she  judged 

aid  leli  on  this  subject,  we  have  now  her  mo- 

Av'f  liatiBMiny  to  prove.    Howevert  sir,  that 

aavfiaga  did  take  place,  we  have  Mr.  J>an- 

,  ^m§*9  own  evidence  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Castle- 

iMaia,  at  which  time  he  says  he  had  a  wife 

I  6mc-     Bat  ihia  we  could  prove  false,  could 

.  vs  ohcaia  a  copy  of  tlie  marriage  register,  aa 

■s  have  a  letter  to  him  proving  his  wife  to 

hate  died  sooie  time  previously.** 

""Well,  sir,  well,**  returned  Mr.  Jonea, 
te  may  ba  true  aa  yoa  say  ;*'  and  Mr.  Eger- 
im«  leaviag  the  room,  letumed,  leading  in 


As  Mr.  Egerton  had  conducted  her,  he  gave 
hsi  Is  aadeiataod  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  very 
flMadly  lo  their  cause,  and  was  unwilling  to 
Bst  Bp  fkm  idea  of  her  mother*s  insanity. 
ibma,  iherelbca  waa  not  diapoaeJ  to  regard 
te  gentleman  with  much  eoaplaoence;  and  i 
'  oa  bar  entraaaa  to  much  haugh- 1 


tiness  of  manner  and  expression,  that  her  re- 
semblance to  Agatha  was  rendered  thereby 
even  more  striking  than  usual.  To  her  cold 
and  dignified  cour:esy  Mr.  Jones  returned  a 
low  bow ;  when  venturing  to  look  up  in  her 
face  Ite  exclaimed, 

^*  I  protest  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness !  It 
seems  as  if  her  mother  really  stood  before  me  ! 
Only  that  this  young  lady*s  complexion  is 
more  brilliant,  and  her  cheeks  and  person  are 
fuller." 

**  No  wonder,  sir,**  replied  Emma,  tears  in- 
voluntarily filling  her  eyes,  **  for  I  have  been 
the  child  of  happiness  and  kindness ;  my  poor 
mother  was  tliat  of  misery,  and  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  depravity  of  others.** 

^*  The  very  voice  too,  as  I  live  !**  returned 
Mr.  Jones. 

»  Well,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  •'  this  is  the 
injured  orphsn,  in  order  to  assert  whose  rights 
you  see  us  prepared  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
into  a  court  of  justice;  and  your  evidence, 
though  not  as  fiivourable  as  we  could  wish, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  call  for.** 

**  Such  as  it  is,  sir,  and  such  as  I  can  con- 
scientioualy  make  it,  you  may  command  it, 
sir.'* 

**  It  now  only  remains  that  we  should  ex- 
amine the  register,**  said  Mr.  Egerton;  and 
the  book  was  produced.  After  a  long  and  a 
most  minute  examination,  even  Mr.  Jonea 
himself  declared,  that  it  did  seem  as  if  a  leaf 
might  have  been  torn  out  much  about  the  time 
wl^n  Agatha  stated  her  marriage  to  have  taken 
place ;  though,  as  he  was  pmUhe  the  book 
was  under  his  sole  care,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  have  happened.  And  having  to  their 
own  satisfaction  established  thU  feet,  the  party 
returned  to  London.  On  their  way  thither 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  many  compunctious 
feelings,  explained  the  cause  of  CammelPa 
inveteracy  towarda  Agatha,  and  by  that  meana 
made  his  compliance  with  the  infemous  proper 
sal  of  Danvers  the  less  to  be  wondered  at. 

On  their  return  home  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened mortifying  to  the  pride,  though  not 
painful  to  the  aflectioaa,  of  Emma.  A'yonng 
nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  had  been 
so  charmed  with  Emma's  beauty  and  other  at- 
tractions, that  he  had  solicited  his  father  to 
make  propoaals  in  his  name  lo  Mrs.  Castle- 
main; and  the  earl,  imagining  Emma  to  ba 
Mrs.  Caatlemain*s  daaghler,  d^l  what  his  sob 
re<|uired. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  her  reply,  referred  tha 
gentleman  to  Emma  for  his  aiiawer,  declarin^^ 
that  she  would  never  influence  her  in  her  de- 
termination on  such  subjects,  though  in  the 
present  instance  she  earn«^y  desired  that 
Emma  might  approve  of  the  proposal  as  highly 
as  she  did ;  but  that  she  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  his  lordship  that  Miss  Castlemain  waa 
not  her  daughter, but  her  grand-daughter;  her 
daughlefs  child  by   a  mairiaga  af  « 
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hithmn,  and  at  prraent,  tlirri?  waa  no  pua*i-  **  Not  in  the  Iraat/*  ahf  rrplinl ;  '*  tin,  ni 

bility  of  prociirini;  prmifa.  dtsir  Kinina,  atay;  — Mr.    Kgrrinn  i»ill  ukr 

The  anawiT  u*  thin  Icttrr  ahe  riTvivftl  on  cariM*!' you,  and  l%(ill  m-nd  thi- rarriacf  htM-k.*" 

Ihp  day  ot'ht*r  h'lurn  frnni  viMtini{  Mr.  Jnnm;  '  **lnd«t'«i    1    had    rathrr.    much    rathrr,    fp 

ami  II  aditf^l  not  a  littli>  tfi  th*-ir  wiith  of  quit-  '  honir,**  naid   Kiiuna  drr|dy  blufthiij*. 

tinir  Kii^Luid,  an  th«*  rurl  |Mj|tirly.  but  mbily,  **  Am  yoii  unwell  ?     Art*  ymi  opttn  «B»d  by 

derlin«*d    l^r  Iiim  ann  all   I'urtbrr  tliniiyhtii  at  tbn   heat    of  thr   hou^r  V*     And    rlH.ma,  Iim 

prtsent  of  a  iini'Mt  «ith  Miw  CaNtirin.iiii.  ffrrnt  a  vutary  to  trnih  to  riolati-  il  i  n  anv  «r- 

Duriiiis  thr  rnli*  home  Mra.  Cuntlrniain  rr-  raaifin,  profrNM-d  hiTM^If  nt* ithrr  ill  ni^r  ii«ra», 

marked,  that  ahr  thou|{bt  it  wait  ni»t  riijht  for  but  d«rl;irrd  that  »li('  had  ratlirf  go  honff  witb 

Mr.  Kiscftnn.  who  winhfd  to  roiu  iliiiii',  to  rail  Mn*.  (*aiiil«'niHin. 

Mr.  Orwrll  the  fttHni  SaiiMrii.in, and  ifimnuaif  !  ***Ti*i  vrry  Mrant;r!**  said  Mr.  Kf^tinm^ 

that  |HNir  Mr.  Jonra  wa^  thr  prirnt.  wb«*n  at  thiH  iiionifnl  the  •nnir  grhiltrniab  wbu 

**  1  ajjrtf  with  vou/*  rrplird   Mr.   K^rrton  had  ^pokrn  hrffiri*  ob%«*rvtd.                                 ' 

lau^hiiiir;  *' and    1  can  only  aay,  that  I  wan  **Si^!    mt!     htnik   at  M.   Aubyn!     ||n« 

tno  niuoh  at  that  inoini-nt  nndrr  thr  dnniinion  atti-ntiv**  hr  niTnitt!     K(,'ad,  I  bt'lirvr  ibr  fair 

of  TKMPRH,  that  donifNtir  rm'niy  aijiiinM  whirh  widow  h:i<«  him.**    On  hrarin^  thia«  Mr.  Kift- 

I  am  so  fond  of  guarding;  othi-ra;  but  I  am  m»t  ton  hitnuelf  turmnl  round,  and  •raini;  Nt.  Ai*- 

at   all  Hutr  that  Ko«m1    Mr.  Joiica  bad    avniu-  by n,  no  Ioniser  thought  Kmma*i  wi«h  !••  Uawr' 

enough  to  inakv  tht*  appliralion.**  Ilif*  hon«M*  an  unarroiintablc  ont*.     Hut  hr  t.«  k 

The  firxt  Mtfp  th«*y  t(Mik  waa  to  prepare  an  n'>  notirt*  to  htr  of  what  he  naw  and  tli<>ughi; 

adfrrtiHenieni  fi>r  a  rony  of  ilie  registry  of  thit  only  he  could  not  hflp  gentl)  pri-»»iii^  ibr  r«*M 

nr-irriage  ftf  Agatha    Torrington    and  (•t>«)rge  hand  whirh  Ircmbbil  in  hia. 

Danrrm,  in  rase  rtiirh  a  copy  had  bicn  made, '  **  I  will  aif  for  thr  rarriage  dirrrtly,**  nU 

otft'rin''  a  verv  ron^idernhlr  rrw';ird.  be,  **  and  do  vou  rriiiain  in  the  box.** 

A  few  djyM  befiire  their  drparture  they  went  While  he  waa  gone,  lounging  on  the  bark 

to  the  llaviii'irket  Theatre,  wbrn  juit  aa  the  He.it  of  the  b<i\  next  her,  Kmina  «a«  \  arlet  : 

play  waa  liniHliMpj,  Kiiiina  heard  a  grntlrman  and  aetuated  not  only  by  the  wi«b  In  br  rivil 

in  the  nrxt  place  mv*  **\Vhat  fine  fellow  now  to  him,  but  hIno  by  the  denre  of  turning  her. 

ha«  Mm.  Kelton  caught  in  her  chainal     Who  atteniion  friMu   St.   Anb\n   and    Mr«.   KvM 


ia    that   giKid-lookiiig   youth    lo  whom  Bh«  ia  ahe  courte«ie«|  very  kindly  to  him,  and,  Irak- 
talking*  ing  ftiruard  to  apr.ik    to  him,  lamenud  ikal 
**lt  ia  a  Mr.  St.  Auhyn,**  was  the  annwer.  »he  cuiie  into  the  room  tini  late  at  Mra.  V.*% 
**  a  .Nortb-eountry  man.  who  han  juMt  cnti'ml  to  be  gratifu'd  like  othin  with  his  adaiirabW 
into  the  dragrwin  giianU.**     And   Kiiinia,  fid-  reeitaliona.     At  this  tribute  to  hi«  vanity  frc«i 
lowing  the  direction  Iff  the  apt  aker*ii  eyt's,  aa  a   f|uarter  nn  ufu-\picti  d.  and    from    cne   t^io 
aurpriM-daml  .igiiaiitl  iihi'  iiivuluntarily  turned  whom  iiiortifieil  vaiiiiy  had  led  bim  ii»  injarr 
roiiinl  !'•  l>>«ik  at  liiin.  tHh*M  St.  Auh\n,  ii[>pa-  ti»  ihi*  \u-h\  i.\  hi«i  im  .iii  ;l^llllv,  \  .irlr^*«  ri>n- 
renllv  *!•■>  itii-l  >Hiiiii  il'-<i.  li*'l''Mii)g  with  •iiiiihiiit  m  ifiier  g-.ivi*  hiiii   »iiiiir  weit-ini  riinl   (Mr;*; 
allriili'Mi  til  .1  t"iii«h-i>»  kiii<5   wiiiii.in,  wlioNf  and  Mvirrt  ly  eiiiiiil   hi'  with  .ill  hi*  irii;-i  i!»i.rr 
bf:iiit\  thf   unr>in«r|i>iitely  I  \:ig;;i'ralt  il  l<i  lii-r-  ifplv   to  ihr   bi  im  Vuli  ni  .iml   |i<Vtlv  |tir'   «  ^-^ 
«»^lf.      Ill  a  iiixiiM  nl  ihf  lil.iiri ,  ihf  iiinlii-i.re,  afidrt-*i**i  li   liitii,  lilijf  kiiiiiii  ritnj  that   hr  «at 
i>ri'r\  ihiiig  iii«.i|>pi  :iriil  fr>';n  h»  r  vh  w.hnt  St.  thi<  atittrr  uliii  hjii  oinri^  Ik  r  and   Mr*.  *'i** 
Atih\n   and    ^lr«.  Kt-ltnn.     Slilj,  hoMt-vi-r,  in  lb  main  lhri*tii;li  iIm'  nMdtuini'f  j  iM'W*pip«r. 
th*'  iiiid^l  of  her  i*Mi>ili'in  Hlie  b-lt  that  nrring         In  a  frw    iiniiiit  iilii    Mr.    Kiji-rti-n   rrtuinrd. 
St.   Aiiliyii  A*  *\\f  fhfw    HAW  him,  M*«-minglv  ;irronip:iiii*-il    hy  .^ir  ('fi.irl^'*   M.ivnard,  wN> 
jb^'irtitil    hv    iint'thi-r    wninan,    wiiiiiil    hr    of  :i*tiiiHii-ii  m  m'i-mii;  ihr  l.iilii «  (••  tbeir  rarrucv, 
grrai  *.  rvi.-t-  tn  hrr  lo  .irl  t-n  ri'lbrlp-n;  il  w:^^.  \  .ir!i  y   rri«^*ini;   iht  m  •  n   lli  ir  wai,  m  --f^ff 
ihi>  !•{••  t   lii.kt  hn  I  iVfil   hi  r.  »»y\\f  of  lii'«  ii«'i;-  Xf  d*-   nutirt-d,  in  xi^-ht  of  «<-iiii*  nf  hu  fr!I.-v 
leet,  whh'h    !n:iib'   hi*   lfn:ii;i'  i»i  d.inffrfou*   i-i  clrrk«*,  by  the  hiMiitv  ■•!   thi-  •!.iy. 
h»"r;  r..ti!il  *}|»*  hut  on«'e  b»'  runvinefi'  lit-  Idti'iI  ■       ••  \ Hn    ari*    a    li:»"Ly   ti  How,   Vtilrv,"  sa»i 
bt-r  n  •  l-iH^t  r.  and  l<i\f  li  .iri^'lhi  r,  nhp  wni  •iirf  oni*  i*\'   hi*   rii!np.iiii<>ii«   in   him.  juat    at  S<f 
ih^t  iMikf  aiiii   .iKtfnci'  wiiulil   in  the  mil  t<n*  ('harh-ii    rt'lirriirii    inin   ilrr    l<  hb\,    *•!.•  ti*v 
lirf!v    .iniiifiiliiti'    hu    }>ow«  r    i>vi'r    her.      lint  ■tiii-h    a  hnw  and   ••mitf   tr*ni   ih.il  angeltr  be- 
!  n'-t^r,/-/    W.I4.  iihf    lt|.iiii»ht.  ihr    §urf»t   rrrtie<lv  ;  llilf.*' 
and  ii-'i  •^-•■ini;   hini  .it  all,  a  bi  tu-r  rnre  ih.in        **  |)o  viiii  think  Su  *'*  rrieil  V«r)ev  ernrr'.i- 
'  rvfii  «•  •  ii,j  tirri  p.iuiii;  atii  iitiun  !••  Mrn.  Ki  !•  eiiiv,    and     |Milliiit*    up    hn     nrrkri- th.    ••  •fcf 
I  t<«n.     Srif>    lit*  rt-f'-ri'   •*la>!!y    airnidl  to    Mr^.  ri-.iljy  i«  a  lint*  rn-.iti.rr.  an<l  I  iim  an  i  -  paL-.«- 
■  l*a«*.li-in  iin*«  p'l  piiA.il  til  n-inin  honie  :i«  **'-*n  iZf  hi  r.** 
;i^  IM«'  {•!  IV  »  .i«  hiildtii-il.  a*  ••hi-  till  oppfriiMtl  '•  l*ri-«iuniilMJ   C«i\rnii|!i  !"    mill    Sif    l>.|!'r*, 
b\   l'i»-  li»- ii  ■  I  tSi- fi.ii.^-.  IkihI   rni'U»,'h    liir    X'.'ilrv    !••   h»  .»f.    .ird   i:i'*r^ 
"Ml  »'ir* 'i."  fjiii   Mr.  Kgirt<*nt'i  Ijiiio.i,  lniii   a  l<*i>k   of   lirn  ••   ili<i4!.iin;   while-  \jriv«. 
*'\"ii    ui.l    a!.!!    In    Off    thi'    t-nii-ri-iiniitt  III  '  pfi  ii  luiiiii;   not  in  ni^liet-  it,  HJunk   awji  la&i: 
■  \ -II.  r.inif     •11  f'ti'f- 9^,  ,\ui\    Mr*,  t  a^lit'inain  ihi- rr>iWil  an<l  iii<iap)H'nr»'i.'. 
,ba»  ik«  •■'•jti-tion  tft  rfit.rnifig  jlune.**                   |      \  da\  or  two  after,  huwevrr.  Sir  V 
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M  d  was  stated  in  a  certain  newspaper  to 
have  been  one  of  the  unsuccessful  suitors  to  a 
certain  Northern  heiress.  Had  Varley  been 
contented  to  let  his  rerenge  stop  here,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him ;  but  when  the  in- 
tended departure  of  Sir  Charles  and  other  men 
of  £uhion  for  France,  was  a  few  days  afler 
aaoouncrd  in  some  paper,  he  inserted  another 
paragraph,  which  was  as  follows : —  x 

-  We  hear  that  Sir  C M-~-d,  being 

disappointed  in  his  matrimonial  speculations, 
is  ^lad  to  escape  into  a  foreign  lanid,  from  cer- 
taiQ  troublesome  remembrancers,  and  is  on  the 
9t€  of  his  departure  from  England/* 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Sir 
Cbarlea  was  arrested  at  Dover  by  an  alarmed 
mditor,  whose  bill  he  was  fortunately  able  to 
ditebarge  immediately, — vowing  as  he  did  so, 
that  as  soon  as  he  returned,  which  would  be 
ia  a  few  months,  he  would  leave  no  method 
■•tried  to  discover  the  author  of  so  foul  a 
libel. 

The  proprieter  of  the  paper  in  which  Varley 
wrote,  was  himself  abroad,  when  this  para- 
graph cooeeming  Sir  Charles  was  inserted, 
it  would  have  been  rejected  as  libellous 
nnsafe ;  but  the  person  who  officiated  for 
knowing  Varley  was  a  favourite  writer 
tf  his  employer,  concluded  what  he  sent  must 
be  admitted  and  approved,  and  therefore  he  j 
cnbcr  did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  the  risk. , 
Bvt  when  the  proprietor  himself  returned,  he 
was  so  justly  incensed  at  the  paragraph  in 
•Mstioo,and  apprehensive  of  its  consequences, 
iMt  he  paid  Varley  whatever  he  was  in  arreara 
to  btm,  and  dismissed  him  from  all  future  em- 
ploy aenU  having  firet  drawn  from  him  a  con- 
nmim  of  bis  motives  for  this  calumnious  in- 
severely  reproaching  him  for  having 
ly  dared  to  make  the  power  of  anonymous 
k  with  which  he  was  vested,  the  engine  of 
votfiag  bis  own  petty  spite,  and  the  means 
of  Ratifying  the  malignity  of  his  offended 
wny. 

Tba  sam  of  money  thus  earned,  Varley,  afraid 
ha  sbouM  never  again  have  so  large  a  sum  in 
hii  poMasaion  at  once,  resolved  to  spend  in  a 
tnpio Paris;  and  there  I  shall  again  introduce 
bia  to  tbe  notice  of  my  readera. 

It  was  well  for  Emma  that  they  could  leave 
Fnglind  ao  soon,  as  she  had  ceased  to  drive 
tl«if  the  streets  with  any  security  and  plea- 
■K.  She  £uicied  every  gentleman  she  met 
I  was  Sc  Aubrn,  and  cast  a  timid  inquiring 
gtiari  foaod  every  company  she  entered, 
dmding  to  behold  him  accx>ropanying  her  fas- 
QBaiing  rival.  But  at  length  they  set  off*  for 
Fianee;  and  when  Emma  landed  at  Ca||ia, 
"tbank  Heaven!**  she  mentally  ejaculated, 
"now  the  aea  rolls  between  me  and  them  !** 

I  am  well  convinced  that  no  two  persons 
«B  metve  exactly  the  same  impressions  from 
■f  o«e  object  or  scene,  but  that,  however  like 
^  ioipreasions  might  be  in  the  aggregate, 
icy  wo«ld  be  different  in  detail;  therefore 


there  would  be  something  of  variety,  and  con- 
sequently of  interest,  in  the  account  given  by 
each  passenger  in  the  same  boat  of  his  voyage 
even  from  Dover  to  Calais.  Still  I  shall  not 
fatigue  my  readera  with  a  relation  of  what  my 
heroine  and  her  companions  saw,  thought,  or 
felt,  during  their  passage  to  France,  or  on 
their  landing  on  the  Calais  Pier.  But  no 
sooner  were  Uiey  arrived  at  their  hotel,  namely 
that  kept  bv  Grandsire,  the  one  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  than 
Mre.  Castlemain  became  alarmingly  ill,  and 
Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  endured  an  increased 
degree  of  anxiety  on  her  account,  from  their 
very  natural  want  of  confidence  in  a  foreign 
medical  attendant ;  bat  luckily  for  them,  Mr. 
Egerton  learnt  on  the  secoiMl  day  of  her  ill* 
ness,  that  an  English  phvsician  in  the  suite  of 
an  English  nobleman  had  just  landed. 

Immediately,  though  a  stranger  to  both  gen- 
tlemen, he  waited  on  them  at  their  inn,  to  re- 
quest the  physician*8  attendance  on  the  invalid, 
— a  request  instantly  granted ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  three  or  four  days 
of  rest,  with  the  aid  of  medicine,  would  re- 
move every  unfavourable  symptom,  and  enable 
them,  without  any  fear  of  a  relapse,  to  proceed 
on  their  journey.  Accordingly,  afler  having* 
passed  a  week  at  Calais,  they  set  off  in  their 
own  open  barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
with  the  footman  and  the  lady  a  maid  on  the 
dicky. 

The  ladies,  who  had  never  been  ont  of 
England,  were  surprised,  as  well  they  might, 
at  seeing  the  horses  fsstened  together  ano  to 
the  carnage  by  ropes ;  and  as  one  never  values 
health  sufficiently  till  one  is  attacked  by  sick- 
ness, so  our  travellers,  for  the  firat  tim^  in 
their  lives,  felt  the  value  and  the  elegance  of 
an  English  equips^. 

**  Vet,  as  far  as  it  can  affect  national  happi- 
ness, of  what  consequence  is  it,'*  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  **  whether  the  harness  and  the  other 
accoutrements  be  of  leather  or  rope— if  the 
French  be  as  well  contented  with  the  one  as 
the  other?** 

**  No,**  replied  Emma ;  **  nor  does  it  signify 
that  the  boasted  view  from  the  Calais  ram- 
parts commands  in  reality  nothing  but  a  mise- 
rable barren  flat,  and  the  uninteresting  mean- 
derings  of  the  treeless  road  into  Flanders,  if 
all  the  inhabitants,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  like 
that  good  old  gentleman  in  the  steeple-crowned 
hat,  can  point  it  out  to  strangere  with,  *  Mais 
voyex  done !  quelle  vue  superbe !  Mais,  men 
Dieu  !  c*est  magnifique  !*  *^ 

Nothing  either  of  event  or  of  interest  worth 
narrating,  happened  on  the  road  till  they  ap- 
proached Chantilly;  when  tlie  increasing 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  distant  view  of  the 
palace  and  its  celebrated  stables,  awakened 
their  as  yet  dormant  feelings  into  life. 

«*Alas!**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  *«/  saw  that 
fine  building  in  its  splendour!  However,  I 
will  see  it  in  its  dieademet  were  it  only  to  im- 
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'prpfift  nn  mr  mind  the  frnil  tenure  of  earthly  titnn  intmtitjofailniirinipnlMrmtioii.  whirh, 

l^'nlnrt<4.*^  though    rrfprctful,   eTidrntly  di«tir«wd    h#f. 

Rut  i\%  i^hantilly  han  h^rn  fnH|iii*nt1y  d^  and  di^pli*a!«rd    Mrp.  r*aMlt*niaiii,  h^.  «ith  a 

arrihrtl  hj  travfllrr^,  and  i«  likHy  In  rail  forth  how,  and  an  rxpreiwion  of  plra«iir«  at  Ihrir 

tht«  nitnv  r flinn^  in  «*vpry  "nr,  I  «ihall  pa<i4  hy  aaffty,  Hp^irnl  the  pfMithonN  lo  pmr^pd.    Bgi 

'  in  Nilt-nri-  mir  traTcllert*  viiiii  to  thr  paUrp  and  the  rurririt*  aj^ain  uvcrtnnk,  and  paa«rd  thnn, 

thr  nivtronff,  and  content  myself  with  ci^in?  ^nd  ita  drirrr  had  anoihrr  opportunity  of  |«»uk« 

'lh<'  folliiwin*!  lint'^t  writlfn  no  doiiht  in  the  ins;  at  Kmma,  whih'  he  iinde  •  distant  bow  of 

flay**  of  im  ina(*nifiri*nn*,  wliirh  Mr.  K;f»»rion  ffro^nition  to  thi*  party. 

dpMn'd  Kinma  t4>  ropy  and  nrff*«>rv«*,  aa  nnr  of  At  Ifni^th.  our  travr||t*ra  w«*Tr  ■pprniirliinf 

the  inMinri'4  in  whir'h  thi*  donhlp  niranin^  of  Pari'*;  and  if  (*haniilly  had  awakrnrd  alronf 

'a  won)  in  thi*  aame  in  hoih  Unguai^'a.  rni'ttion  in  their  heart*,  what  muat  they  bav« 

Thr  fiillowin?  linea  are  written  either  on  a  felt  on  mierint;   that   great  rity,  thai  l*aria, 

j  wall  or  window  of  an  inn  at  <^haniilly  :  j  whone  d«Tre«'a  had  for  yeara  intlurnred  thrw 

'  ,,.,          ,            -  J      I          i<     J'.-      I  (inurtern  of  the  vlohe,  and  whnap  inhahitabtft 

,  "  Mriiiit  lif'iii.  till  dr  plaiiiir!!  (  ondr  liu  la  MNiriT.  t     i    .      .                  i.    i  .i.       ■.      .i     i.            .»„ 

A  nr  ».,.,.  (NMiii  .,.iiMir  I'oii  teruii  lu.n  tHudiiur.  *'»'*•  »»>•.«•""*.  ••»«•"»"'*  «he  pily,  the  h..rrr.f.  thr 

Si  v. Ill*  riViii  z  a  iiiit rr  lHiiir«t'  dete<<tition,  and  Home  few  the  ad roi ration,  rf 
Pli«  « iiLR*  rnoife  qu'a  niitrr  ririir."*                   [  the  world  ! 

**  I   Haw  the   chiirrh  of   St.  DrnTi    in   iia 

ihif 

.1            .     ■*                                I                               11                         I  ■■••fist  ■••iin   n«iiii«v-    im*!      ti"*    tiia^m  «~    iv-iiiavvwv.    IftC 

eaniH^il y  at  riiuina  aa  he  pasfMil,  and  turned  ^    .t       a-  _:           r    ■  .>      j              .  .       ■ 

.      .       '      ,  .                        '.  I  ■             /     ,.  coativ  oneniica  of  piety  and  auppratiti'ifi : 

.  bat'k  Hi'veral  liinii*  lo  n'lieat  hia  iraie  (evident-        ..  i*  .  :     .r  .i  '^  ^ -.-.w  - .1 

,„            ^     I    ■    .      »  1  ..   ..      *•       ^       .    \-  ••  Hul  lA  there  nothinff  worth  acrinK  ll 


I  ly  om.  ..r  a.J..,.n.li..n)  till  ihey  »..rr  o.,t  of  ^.j,, ...  ,,,,^,  j,,„„, 

•itfhl:   ami  wh.n    h..y  b.J    ,.r.*«Hl,Ml  »hr.ul        ..  ^.       ,  ,^  ^,,j  „,  „       ^^^  ^^     „  „^. 

^  iwo  .i,,lM  .ur  her.  lh.-y  ••»  Ih..  ...n^  r.|u,..,g..  ^„„,.     j„,„   ^,„j,  ^j^,^  ^„,rrri  1.  . 

.atin<lin«;  in   the  rnml,  haTinir  evideiitiv   lieen      i  r      r  .  <•  .l.      •  .  .V. 

T.        J       1   I     .1  .1  I-  1  plaet*  of  safety  nianv  «»f  the  atatuea,  the  Ba»> 

ju«t  overturned,  w hi  e  the  eent  enien  hehini;-        i        .        i        i     '    .u    i.  -        r  .l  &. 

'i       .     .        J  ..  .    "  ,        ,  *  Moleuina,  and  perhapa  the  honea  of  tho«^  wbo 

inff  In  It  aiMl  the  aervanta  were  eninloveil  in  u  -^  -.  -    .      :  .1-  :     ^^  •  ..^1   i     .  .  . 

1^.  .  Ill  I  '■•  I  hire  were  'iniietly  inumed,    and   I  esprrt  to 

■  arraniiinir  wh.ilevi'r  hml  h«  i-n  dmrn[iiniia«>«l  hv  r    1  .  ■    .        .        1  ^1     .  _  :>  t^J  u 

, ..  r    .      'in  .1.  I    .   1  I  -  "••'1  ir"^t  intereat  and  plraanrr  in  behnldiaff 

the  arndent.      I  he  truth  wan.  that  the  eentle-  .1      «•  ■       1  .      .    .1.        iT^ 

.      ,         I    1  L  I       L  J  •  ^  "    .  the  former   once   more  in,  1  trual,  ihri?   tarn 

man  who  itrove  hail  he«*n  ao  ■huorhtHl  inadiiii- 


rntion  of  Kiiinia.that  he  had  liM-n  uiiron*irioii!i 
of  tlie  horHfii*  inrreanin!;  «|ifeil  till  it  waa  too 
late  to  Rttip  ilietii,  and  in  irvini;  to  turn  them 
atpifi  nil  iin<*  Hhlr.  ihi'  vi-liirif  h:i«l  tipxet.  The 
fvi-iill>  iiten.  hiiu  rvi-r.  u  t-ri-  (mlh  unhurt ;  and  the 
ji'iiir  \  iHith.  M  I|M  li.iil  thii«  lifi-n  pill  in  piril  nf  lifi> 
.  hv  lilt   piiwrr  ••!  Iieaniv.  w  n^  r*-*tilvei]  t>»  rvji.iv 


home  ;  ttt|p«ther  with  many  nth4*r  thini**  of  tbe 
Name  deiirription.  (fathered  from  dmiani  prnf' 
iiieea,  and  all  arran{^  undrr  one  point  of  vtrv 
at  Pariji." 

•*  Ay,  hnt  how  innrh,"  (»h*i  rvrd  Mr».  Tt*. 
t!fiii:iin,  **niii%l  they  not  l<>^e  of  ihrir  intr?r4t 
hv  hfiiiij   nn   Inn^rr  «tTn  in  thr  vpoi  wh«fe 


I           i«'k  .         .V       I     I      .  .1     I               I       I     ,  thev  ui-re  fif*t  plareil ! 

hini-tt  11  hv  anith*  r  i<">k  at  th'-  ImmiiIv  liil  h:id  ..>p                1  '                1      ^   1        t         j 

,              ,  ,               I  I       .  11  ^        1  •          I  rriM',  inadani,  niiirri  of    v^f-M    and 

.  in-lari|feri>il  liini.  atul  tw  *till  rmnd  Hitinrthinir    —..1 1  .1    ^  1    . 

to  till  t.i  irii«  e.irri.iiie,  |iin«»  aller  hi*  rdinpiiiii'in  .   .            .     .1            1       '      .-      i      i             i. 

i     ,               ,1        .,             "     .                   ii|  Mil  II  iMrtainiiiLr  !••  thi-iiiHi-lviN,  ..|   wtiKh  r  >  ebjD/» 

h.i'l  ;io^iireiI  liiin  that  evi  rv  tliini!  waM  priiiM-r  V  «•    ..     .                 1             .1              »     i   .     -      » 

_,       .    ,                                              »•       •    I  ■    I    ".'  'if  iiliKilpin  ran  dfpfivi-  Uuin.       \rrii|tff<'t<i*al 


rrftt  a^ 


aiijiiHi*  ■{. 

••  I    llO| 

vcrv  i!«"»i|  Kr»iirli,  ••  th.it  Voii  have  Hu*«tiiined 


„■  ,  .  ..        1    *•      i^  h»-aijtv   ami  iiroiiritiv,  and  pfiWfr*  **f  wet'^ 

**  I  iioiMi.  ^rntU-rn*  n.     haid   Mr.  hcertnn,  11 ■        .      .     .     ."     i  1  .      i>  ..  J. 

'  fc.        ■'•         lure,  niiHt    I  \i«ii.  In   rhann    »n«l  !•>   tr«t?.^ 

w  hether  in  ttie  t  hiirrh  of  M.  flrnva,  or  in  Hv 


no  iniHfV  '         1 0  whirh    \Uf  ffenllenian  who  n  ...     .  .   i»     ■  11     ».  ■.    - 

,  .11  I      1 1     I.         I        I     1  I  »iil«»  Auvf'i^ii'i'*   at   r*in* ;    arnl   I   •hill  rf^ 

iir>Vf,  Willi  a  r»ow  iin^l  a  liniiih.  nml  a  l«iok  at  ,...1..       .  .1.1  /  1     1.  ^  ^ 

1.  1       V     ••  .  I  tainly   n«l    ^rom   the    piednurr    of   I  «iiiDff  at 

hru!iia,    an-wered  "No,     in    the    huuie    l.in-  ,1      "  „i  .1  1  ■   ^.^ 

iMi'in   where    ih»  v   ni'W   .irr,    lieriu«r    I    kivf 

K   '     ^     '    _  iini*.!   •.M-ti   iKmki   ■■•   lu«lfMr    Nilr  !ivklsim  I  Im  lliai 


....  " .      ,  ,  ,     '  »  '  i»<iinl  r>r  virw.      Ifiit  trt  tf'i  fr'>iii   inritnav  1* 

•  In.-t.   I,..    ,.,„...,,»  ...hI.  r«...,l.  ll.«l   Il>,.   U..D-  |,^„,„..,,    |,r„,„v._Wh:,l  M    ,....    tS.nk.  b- 
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^  Well,  I  dare  mj/*  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
**  we  ahftll  see  him  again ;  and  in  the  mean- 
in  hile  1  shall  £incy  him  somebody  of  great 
consequence.** 

They  vere  now  entering  Paris,  and   Mr. 

!  Eipfffton  was  amused  by  the  surprise  which 
Emma  expressed  at  seeing  melons  piled  up 
against  the  walls,  and  lying  one  on  the  other 
in  baskeu  in  large  heaps,  like  turnips  in  Co- 
Tenc-£ardea  market. 

^  Well,**  exclaimed  Emma ;  **  What  a  su- 
periority over  England  this  circumstance  proTes 
them  to  possets !  Melons,  a  luxury  only  served 

;  op  in  our  country  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  are 
kcffv,  you  see,  a  mere  common  fruit,  like  apples 
with  us.** 

**  Ye*,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  laughing ; 
**aiid  perhaps   you   may  find   out  occasion- 

j  ally,  that  carpets  and  clean  floors,  which  are 

'•very-day  necessaries  with  us,  are  luxuries 


I     They  took  up  their  abode  at  the  Hotel  des 

{Elrangem,  Rue  de  la  Coi»cordc,  the  best  and 

I  widest  street  in   Paris,  and   particularly  in- 

teiestin^  from  its  being  so  near,  not  only  the 

'finest  objects  in  the  city,  but  the  scenes  most 

pregnant  with  impressive  associations.  At  one 

sad  of  it,  was  the  place  where  the  perpetual 

gailloUne  stood ;  at  the  other,  was  the  church 

lof  La  Madelaine«  where  so  many  victims  of 

liwolutionary  fury  were  buried ;  and  the  stones 

'ef  that  street,  now  so  peaceable  and  so  smil- 

|ing,  bad  lately  reverberated  from  the  heavy 

jsirpa  of  a  ferocious  multitude,  and,  almost 

I  wirtioat  a  metaphor,  had  been  dyed  with  rivers 

sf  blood. 

The  iMxt  day,  for  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  too 
tiled  to  venture  out  the  evening  of  their  arri- 
val, was  impatiently  hailed  by  Emma ;  and  as 
•soa  as  she  saw  Mr.  Egertnn,  **  To  the  Lou- 
vrtf*  cried  Emma;  **  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have 
SHa  the  Gallery.**  And  Mr.  Egerton,  break- 
ing from  the  mournful  reverie  into  which  he 
M  fiUlen,  led  the  way  thither.  It  lay  across 
As  Plaee  de  la  Concorde,  and  through  the 
piriea  and  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  But 
vhils  Emma  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  struck 
viih  the  oneommon  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Iht  SBifoondiiig  objects,  stopped  on  the  abovp- 
plaee  to  gaae  with  delight  around 
Mr.  Egerton,  with  an  exclamation  of 


jk«nfv  darted  down  the  passage  which  led 
I  IMS  iht  gardens,  and  awaited  them  at  the  en- 
I ^Maee. 

■  **  My  dear  air,  what  impelled  you  to  leave 
!ti  ia  that  abrupt  manner!**  cried   Emma: 

''Why  were  yon  in  such  a  hurry  to  quit  the 

•vsrtsst  spot  of  the  kind  that  my  eyes  ever 

Wheldr 
**  Bseaaas  a  friend,  a  Tenerable  abbe  whom 

1  ^m\j  loved,  was  butchered  on  that  spot ; 

kvasse,  Emma,  the  guillotine  was  erected  in 

•  *r  wdst  of  that  smiling  plain  !** 

I   ''U  it  possible  ?**  exclaimed  his  auditors. 

[  **!  fcar,**  added  Emma,  «"  that  1  shall  nev< 


never 


think  it  beautiful  again.**  Yet  the  next  mo- 
ment she  wished  to  go  back  again  to  see  the 
very  spot  where  the  guillotine  stood ;  but  the 
Palace  of  the  Thuilleries  now  caught  her  eye, 
and  by  calling  forth  other  feelings  urged  her 
forward  on  her  way. 

Emma  could  not  help  stopping  in  the  hall 
of  the  Palace,  as  certain  recollections  came 
across  her  mind  ;  and  going  up  to  a  soldier  on 
^uard  there,  she  said  in  French,  **And  was 
It  on  those  stairs  that  the  poor  Swiss  were  mas- 
sacred V*  The  soldier,  colouring  deeply,  re- 
plied, *'  Mais  oui,  mademoiselle  :**  while  Mr. 
Egerton  seizing  Emma*s  arm,  all  the  terrors 
of  the  revolutionary  government  recurring  to 
his  mind,  hurried  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
saving,  **  For  the  future  be  more  guarded. 
W  by  could  you  not  have  said  killed,  instead 
of  massacred  V* 

**  Because  my  pity  got  the  better  of  eyery 
other  consideration.* 

**  But  had  your  pity  been  so  powerful  in 
those  days,  when  there  was  neither  pity  nor 
justice,  that  small  mistake  of  yours  might 
have  sent  us  all  three  to  the  guillotine.**    - 

But  all  unpleasant  remembrances  of  the 
past,  or  fears  for  the  future,  were  absorbed  in 
delight  when  they  entered  the  saloon  of  the 
Louvre,  and  beheld  in  one  room  the  scattered 
glories  of  the  first  painters  whom  the  world 
ever  saw.  Yet  great  as  was  the  pleasure  which 
this  first  room  aflforded  them,  where  the  pic- 
tures were  not  only  fine,  but  seen  in  a  fine 
light,  amongst  which  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  of 
Titian  shone  conspicuous,  their  sensations  on 
entering  the  long  gallery  adjoining  were  of  a 
still  higher  nature.  There  was  a  vastness,  a 
magnificence  in  the  idea  of  the  whole  space 
before  them  being  crowded  with  chef  d*(suvres 
of  art,  that  filled  and  elevated  the  mind  in  a 
manner  too  vast  for  utterance;  and  choked 
with  the  emotions  that  overwhelmed  them, 
they  paused  at  the  entrance  as  if  too  much 
overawed  to  proceed.  But  recovering  them- 
selves they  slowly  walked  up  the  room,  una- 
ble at  first  to  fix  on  any  one  picture  as  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration;  and  they  went  to  the  top 
of  the  Gallery  and  back  again  without  stop- 
ping before  any  one  in  particular.  At  length, 
however,  Mr.  Egerton  was  fixed  by  the  St. 
Jerome  of  Dominiqo,  Mrs.  Castlemain  was 
gazing  on  the  Three  Crosses  by  Rubrns,  and 
Emma  was  contemplating  with  admiring  in- 
terest the  Deluge  by  Poussin,  when  it  was 
loudly  rumoured  that  the  First  Consul  was 
going  in  state  to  the  Conservative  Senate,  and 
would  very  soon  be  on  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel. 

**  That  I  could  but  see  him  and  the  proces- 
sion!** exclaimed  Emma,  eager  to  forsake  a 
picture  for  a  reality ;  and  running  up  to  Mr. 
Egerton,  '*  Could  we  not  see  him  from  these 
windows  r*  she  added,  running  to  the  window 
near  her;  when  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Gallery,  hearing  her  name  Buonaparte,  and 
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suspecting  her  wishes  from  the  expression  of 

her  countenance,  told  her  if  she  would  follow 

hiin  he  would  lead  her  to  a  window  whence 

i  she  could  see  the  sight  to  the  greatest  advan- 

'tage;  and  immediately   Emma,  followed  bj 


Egerton,  **I  hope  &  milder  ▼erdict.  Bot  to: 
proceed; — the  young  Heuteiiant  teplied  miih' 
temper,  yet  with  proper  seTeiity,  and  the  con-, 
sequence  was  a  challenge  from  the  other,; 
which  to  the  astonishment  of  his -brother  offi-' 


Mrs.  Castlemain  and   Mr.  Egerton,  eagerly  j  cers,  he  refused  to  accept;  and  be  eTende-. 
'  kept  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  her  guide.    He   dared,  on  their  telling  him  that  they  expected 
,  led  them  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  Gallery,   him  to  fight,  that  duelling  was  against  his; 

which  joined  the  Palace  of  the  Thoillrries,  and  :  principles,  and  fight  he  would  not." 


\  introduced   them  into  an  unfurnished  apart- 

:  ment,  full  of  lumber  and  of  unframed  pictures, 

;  where  they  found  sitting  in  the  window  two 

French  ladies  and  a  gentleman  engaged  in 

earnest  conversation.     The  women  immediate- 

ly,  with  French  politeness,  made  room  for  the 

stranger  ladies,  and  the  gentleman  also  rose  to 

j  ofier  his  seat  to  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  when  he 

I  turned  round,  our  travellers,  though  with  less 

j  delight  pictured  in  their  countenances  than 

beamed  on  his  at  the  meeting,  recognised  in 

him  the  driver  of  the  curricle  who  had  been  so 

endangered  by  looking  at  Emma. 

**  Countryman  and  countrywomen  of  mine, 
I  presume!'*  said  the  young  man;  ''and  in- 
•deed  I  earnestly  hope  so  for  the  honour  of 
England,**  he  added,  looking  at  Emma,  while 
Mr.  Egerton,  smiling,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  hoped  he  had  experienced  no  ill  ef- 
fects from  his  accident. 


*'  How  I  honour  him  !**  cried  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

*'  But  the  consequence,  sir  1**  eagerly  de- 
manded Emma.  ' 

*'  The  officers,  who  had  a  sincere  regard  for 
him,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  behave  as  offi- 
cers on  such  occasions  were  expected  to  be- 
have, telling  him  that  they  did  not  think  his 
reasons  sufficient  as  a  military  man  for  declin-' 
ing  to  fight.  j 

"'But,'  replied  he,  'before  I  became  a  sol- 
dier, I  was  a  man,  a  son,  and  a  responsible 
being;  and,  as  all  these,  I  deem  myself  fo^| 
bidden  to  fight  a  duel.  As  a  man,  anid  a  mem-' 
her  of  society,  I  think  it  right  to  bear  my  tes-j 
timony  against  a  custom  worthy  onlv  of  savage! 
nations;  as  a  son,  1  think  it  my  duty  not  to; 
risk  a  life  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence ; 
to  a  fond  and  widowed  parent;  and  as  a  re-i 
sponsible  being,  1  dare  not,  in  express  defiance- 


!  Balfour,**  to  go  on  with  the  subject  of  their 
i  dispute.     "  But,  perhaps,**  said   she  to  our 
I  travellers,  "  as  it  is  connected  with  a  story  of 
I  a  countryman  of  yours,  it  may  be  interesting 
i  to  you  to  hear  it;  so  suppose  you  tell  the  whole 
storj^  over  again,  Balfour  1**    And  Balfour  de- 
claring he  was  never  tired  of  telling  a  story  so 
!  much  to  the  honour  of  any  one  as  he  thought 
it  to  be,  smilincrarchly  at  the  lady  who  spoke, 
j  said,  with  the  English  ladies*  permission,  he 
j  would  relate  what  had  occasioned  a  disagree- 
I  ment  between  him  and  the  French  ladies  pre- 
jaent. 

(     "  There  are  several  English  and  Irish  offi- 
i  eers  here ;  amongst  the  latter  of  whom  is  a 
I  man  of  brutal  manners,  who  used  very  impro- 
per language  to  a  young  lieutenant,  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  ladies  present.** 

"O  mon  Dleu,  oui!**   exclaimed  one  of 
them;  '^II  est  fait  h  peindre;*  c*e8t  grand 
dommage  qu*il  soit  poltron  !** 
"ButlshesoV 

"  That  is  the  point  in  dispute  between  as,** 

returned  bis  animated  historian.    "  From  you, 

I  ladies,  and  you,  sir,  he  added,  bowing  to  Mr. 


i     They  were  now,  all,  except  the    young  of  the  will  of  my  Creator,  attack  in  cold  blood 
:  stranger  who  insisted  on  Mr.  Egerton*^  taking  j  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.' " 
his  seat,  most  commodioosly  placed  for  be- i     "  Well  said  !**  cried  Mr.  Egerton. 
I  holding  the  whole  sight  from  the  windows;  |     "Ah!'*  cried  oneof  the  ladies,  sarcastically; 
',  but  one  of  the  ladies  assuring  them  that  it  i  looking  at  Mr.  Egerton's  coat,  *'  apparemmeDli 
I  would  be  some  time  before  the  First  Consul  I  Monsieur  est  pr^tre  !**f  j 

j  entered  his  carriage,  she  earnestly  requested  j      But,  without  answering  her,  be  beg]^  to 
the  gentleman,  whom  she  called  "mon  cher   know  of  the  stranger  whether  he  was  preseot^ 

at  this  conference. 

"  I  was,**  he  replied ;  "  and  perhaps,  beiaf 
hasty  and  rash  in  my  judgments,  I  should  not 
have  judged  more  candidly  than  the  officfit,. 
had  the  lieutenant  been  an  every-day-lookioe 
man;  but  his  look,  his  voice,  hit  air,  his  msa- 
nor  are  so  full  of  truth  and  manliness,  as  at 
once  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  that  cov-. 
ardice  is  unknown  to  him;  and  I  could  tvev 
that,  in  his  refusal  to  fight,  princtple,  and 
principle  alone,  was  his  motive  of  action.** 

"  Ah  !  le  pauvre  petit  credale  !**^  ekctaia- 
ed  one  of  the  ladies  affectedly. 

"  I  beliere  we  are  as  creduloas  asyoa,iirt** 
said  Emma  with  a  smile  that  well  repaid  his 
for  his  candour,  "  but  a^in  I  aak  what  wia 
the  result  to  this  interesting  being.*' 

"Sorry  am  I  to  say,"  he  replied,  **  that  the  i 
officers  of  the  lieutenant's  own  rpgimeoti; 
amongst  whom  was  his  colonel,  who  is,  1  be-| 
lieve,  jealous  of  him,  told  him  he  nniM  diber 
fight,  or  they  must  abjure  his  society,  and 
insist  on  his  leaving  their  regiment  When  they 
returned  to  England.  He  trtill  however  pe^ 
sisted  in  his  refusal,  and  met  the  threaunsd 


*  "  He  is  80  handsome,  it  is  a  great  pity  he 
should  be  a  cowmd  !** 


t  '*  Probably  the  gentleman  is  a  clergymaa. 
t  "  Ah !  poor  credukHtt  being !" 


*» 
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coDiequences  with  the  manly  firmness  which 
migfbi  be  evpecied  from  him. 
^  Poor  youni;  man  !'*  said  Emma. 
"Poor!  Rich  raiher,"  cried  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  ^  rich  in  the  best  of  all  fortitude,  that 
q(  beinor  able  to  act  up  to  his  principles,  un- 
■wed  by  the  fear  of  shame  !'* 

'*  True,  madam,**  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  and 
believe  me,  I  honour  you,  sir,"  addressing^ 
Balfour,  "  for  daring  to  defend  this  young  hero 
(hero  in  my  sense  of  the  word)  against  these 
fair  accusers.** 

''But  where  is  this  gentlemani  sir t*'  said 
Emma. 

I     »*1  am  told  that  he  is  gone  into  Poitou, 
I  madam.** 

"  What  led  him  thither  V* 

*'  Kindness  and  pity.    An  emigrant  friend 

of  bis  in  London  is  so  anxious  concerning  his 

father,  —  who  is  or  was  living  in  that  part  of 

Frdace,  and  whom   ho  has  not  heard  of  for 

I  tome  time,  — that  he  got  his  address,  and  is 

Igone  in  search  of  him.** 

«•  I  am  afraid,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  the 
ladies,  '^that  you  think  our  opinion  on  tliis 
mbject  rery  outre.** 

**  O !  pour  cela  non,**  one  of  them  replied ; 
''but  I  wish  cet  exauis  St. Aubyn  had  not 
entertained  the  same.*' 
I     *"  St.  Anbyn  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain. 
I  "What  St.  Aubyn  1**  pronouncing  the  name 
!  in  English,  and  addressing  herself  to  Balfour. 
;    ^  A    Mr.  Henry   Sl  Aubyn,*'    he    replied, 
;'*who  has  but  lately  entered  the  army,  to 
; oblige  his  uncle,  a  Mr.  liar — liar — " 
•*  Hargrave,  perhaps.** 
••The  same.** 

••  T  is  he !  'l  is  he  himself  then  !*'  exclaim- 
jil  Mr.  Egerton,  "our  own  St.  Aubyn!** — 
I  while  Emma  leaned  forward  and  looked  out 
!  if  the  window  to  hide  her  emotion  —  "Just 
I  should  have  expected  from  him !  con- 
!  manly !  pious  r* 
{    **I>o  you  tlien  know  him,  sir  1*'  asked  Bal- 
gUDcing  a  lo^^k  of  suspicion   towards 
;  when  at  this  moment,  luckily  for  her, 
LtToHi!  le  voi la  !**  exclaimed  both  ladies 
loafia;  bat  before  he  could  be  distinguished, 
■  Fkmt  Consyl  was  in  his  carriage,  and  the 
began, 
■either  the  different  corps  of  Mamelucs, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  nor  the  eight 
leed  to  die  Consul's  carriage,  nor 
iplradid  eonsular  guard  bringing  up  the 
OBold  draw  Emma's  attention  from  the 
■hieh  she  had  just  heard  !  St.  Aubyn 
!  Su  Aubyn  disgraced,  though  more 
of  honour  than  before!  St. Aubyn 
a  mifrtion  of  benevolence  into  a  re- 
ef the  country !  Sl  Aubyn  lost  to 
ynbaUy  Ibr  ever;  though  why,  alas !  she 
S— -but  at  least  he  was  not  with  Mrs. 
ItoBi  and  oo  that  idea  she  could  dwell,  and 
■^rfH  with  pleesnre.     Mr.  Egerton,  mean- 
prfcibb  «■■  informing  Balfour  of  his  long 


intimacy  with  St.  Aubyn,  and  lamenting  that 
some  circumstances  which  he  did  not  think 
necessary  to  mention  had  interrupted  their  in- ; 
tercourse  for  the  last  two  years ;  and  Balfour ; 
immediately  suspected  that  this  circumstance 
was  either  unrequited  love  for  Emma  on  the  | 
part  of  St.  Aubyn,  or  parental  disapprobation 
perhaps  of  a  mutual  attachment  between  the 
parties ;  and  he  felt  his  latter  suspicions  con- 
firmed by  his   having  observed  the  anxious 
look  of  inquiring;  alTection  which  Mrs.  Castle- 
main turned  on  Emma  when  St.  Aubyn*s  name ' 
was  mentioned,  and  her  evident  emotion.  | 

Soon  after,  the  sight  being  over,  Emma  rose,  | 
wishing  to  return  to  the  Gallery  ;  and  as  she : 
did  so,  she  gave  the  defender  of  St.  Aubyn  so  | 
kind  and  fascinating  a  smile,  that  he  earnestly 
hoped  St.  Aubyn  had  never  been  her  favoured 
lover;  and  he  was  eagerly  anticipating  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Egerton,  whose  name  and  that  of  the! 
ladies  he  had  yet  to  learn,  would  express  a^ 
wish  of  being  better  known  to  him,  when  ho 
was  summoned  out  of  the  Gallery  to  speak  to 
a  messenger  from  his  father ;  and  before  he , 
returned,  Emma  having  complained  of  indis- 
position,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  of  fatigue,  Mr.  | 
Egerton  had  called  a  fiacre,  and  they  had  re-  > 
turned  to  their  hotel.     Mr.  Egerton  however, 
more  fortunate  than  he  had  been,  had  learnt ; 
his  name  and  rank  from  a  gentleman  in  the  | 
Gallery,  and  found  that  he  was  the  Honour- ; 
able  George  Frederic  Balfour,  only  son  of  I 
lord  Clonawley,  an  Irish   viscount  then  at> 
Bareges  for  the  recovery  of  his  health ; — he  . 
also  Icnrnt  that  the  son  had  some  thousands  a, 
year,  independent  of  his  father,  left  him  by  • 
his  grandfather.    The  whole  of  this  informs-  ! 
tion  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, who  saw  Balfour's  evident  admiration 
of  Emma,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
to  see  her  addressed  by  a  man  worthy  to  ob- 
tain her,  in  order  to  give  her  a  chance  of  for-, 
getting  the  ever  admirable  and  still  too  dear 
St.  Aubyn ;  while  she  rejoiced  to  find  that  her 
illness,  by  delaying  their  arrival  at  Paris,  had 
prevented  their  meeting  St.  Aubyn  there. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Egerton  ought  to  have  wished 
as  she  did  relative  to  this  new  acquaintance,— 
but  he  could  not ;  the  idea  of  seeing  Emma 
the  wife  of  any  other  man  than  his  beloved 
pupil  was  agony  to  him  ;  and  though  he  was 
much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Balfour  because  f 
he  did  justice  to  St.  Aubyn,  the  prospect  of  his 
becoming  the  avowed  admirer  of  Emma  almost ' 
called  forth,  even  in  his  subdued  feelings,  a, 
sensation  of  aversion  towards  him,  and  he  wasi 
inclined  to  retard  an  acquaintance  which  he  [ 
clearly  saw  that  he  could  not  prevent.     Ac- 
cordingly, when,  on  finding  that  a  lady  to. 
whom  they  had  brought  letters  was  gone  to  ■ 
the  valley  of  Muiitmorenei,  a  favourite  spot 
some  miles  from  Paris,  Emma  proposed  that' 
they  should  go  thither  in  pursuit  of  her,  he , 
eagerly  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  to  Mont- ' 
morenci  they  went,  leaving  Paris  as  yetun-j 
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tern,  in  roinpUanrr  i^ith  thr  withet  of  the    kindnrts,  "in  the  brat  prwif  uf  your  br<ithrr'« 
mtlm«  br>cai>M>  Mrri'tly  unhappy,  Kninia.        wiiilh  that  has  bren  (;i«i*n  yrt«  and  fthnw*  thai 
In  thi'  raatlr  of  Montiimrrnri  thrn  rrnidrd    he  has  mi'iit  brjond  all  the  rooooiftsrunhip 
i«'o  or  thret*  f.iiiiilio«,  whd  had  m'pnrate  apart- '  in  the  world.** 

inentSv  hut  nii't  .it  dinm-r  lit  a  roiiiiiifin  t:ible.    ,      **  I'oor  Frederic!**  exclaimed  Miss  llallevr. 

Ail  soon  as  thi  y  urnv*  d,  tin  y  made  (hrm-    "  there  is  he  roaming  about  l*aris  bv  find  a 

selvrs  known  tn  tin-  l:idy  fi>r  uhom  they  had    bird  Ihai  is  sate  in  his  own  ne«i  at  Monlm^ 

Irttrrs ;  but  findinir  her  an  iiiMpid,  uniiitcrrHt-    n-nci !  I  declare  I  must  write  and  tril  bin  y<Hi 

jinK  womnn,  thi  y  woiilu  not  havr  rrmainiil  in    are  here.**    Hut  this  Kinina  poaitiTrly  furbaidr: 

I  the  valley  fur  ihr  »akf  of  hi-r  Hoririy,  hiid  nnt   and  that  evening,  weary  of  his  froitlr>s  trarrb, 

■  the  rase  and  rbri-rriilnesM  of  thi*  way  of  livin(r    Balfour  Brhvi*d. 

'there,  and  its  virmtty  to  intiTf^tinf;  objiTts,  rnconsriuus  that  the  beautiful  girl  bi*  so 

'induced  tht'iii  t^  «t.iy  und  inki*  aparinients  for  much  wished  to  see  was  observinK  him  frnia 

.a   fortiii|!ht;   «>Ki>e4*i)illy  as    Mrs.  ("uHtleuiain  thr  vtindows,  Balfour,  as  soon  as  he  saw  bts 

I  funri<  d  hersi'lf  inurh  bfttiT  fur  the  uir.  niitters,  br|^n  to  show  off  to  them  in  his  asusi 

llie  second  day  utlM  Iheir  nrriTiil,  Kmma  .  ron*M  if uential  «  ay ;  and  |fivin|{  one  his  f  lo«r« 
was  Heated  nt  dinner  betwe4*n  two  Mimi  Bnl-  i  to  carry,  another  his  hat  and  whip,  and  leaih> 
fours.  West  Indians  who,  with  a  liltir  siMer  |  in)f  on  a  thini,  he  hiunp^  into  a  room  nrit  to 
and  a  ^ovfrnefcn,  wrr«*  awaitini;  their  f.ither  that  where  Kninia  was  mttinff  with  ihe  door 
from  Bare|;e«  and  thrir  h  rutin- r  from  Paris.  o{M-n,  and  threw  hi  mm- If  on  the  sofa. 
Kmma  iiniiirdijti'ly  ennclndiMl  that  this  brr>-  *•  I  am  dyinff  w ith  heat  and  thirst!'* 
;thtf*r  was  theyounif  man  wlioin  she  had  sn-n  he.  "Do,  Harriet,  come  and  fan  me; 
at  the  Knuvrr ;  and  she  took  oci-anion  to  say  ^ou,  .Mary  Ann,  frtch  me  the  shaddock  which 
to  Miss  Balfour,  I  J,.ftirf>d  miKht  hi*  savi>d  for  iiie.** 

"  I  brli-vi.  I  saw  vour  broth,  r,  Mr.  Balfour,        ,.  |  *||     .,  „  .ijrrclly,**  she  replied.     -  Fan- 
two  days  aao  at  the  I,otivr«  C.alUry.  ^.^  ^,.,,.^^.1^  y^^^  ,^^^^1  and  w  anted  to  have 

"Oh.  very  likely.     I r.-d.rir  i^  an  rxiri-tiie.    „^  ,,„,  ,  ^.,,„,j  ^^^  ,^j  ^er  lest  yoa  aboaM 
Iv  handsome  young  man,  vvry  ull,  and  rather    ^.||,,|  ^^** 

tnin  ** 

«v^.  .k.1  I :i    -!:.-.•»                           I  Kmina,  w ho  overheard  all  that  pasard,  n- 

"»e«;  that  deserilN's  him.  .    i  n  i.-              n           «  .i    .  .Z^      ZI  «_ 

■  a. ill.  I  J       Kt        K       *•     -    I  »ff-      ti         .  P«'etr«1  Balfinir  would  ffffiet  tlist  iha  p«Kir  i^ 
"Oh!  dear  Mary  Ann,    rn»d  Mis^  llamet  '1,1111       .  i     *         ..a  ^       ii  .    k_ 

nif         ..11^..  \i;^-  I'  :.i  .           .     .1  verish  ehi  d  had  n<it  bivn  Kiatified.     liat  sis 

alffiiir,  "I  dan' nay  Miss  t  aktlfniain  is  the  ...          l    j     1      j  .1.  .  1.    .«     u    _- 

,    I..  „  . :„  I     .1    .          .•        ■     I  ■  was  nnstuki-n;  he  dt^Iared  that  he  wc«ld  not 

ytHiniF  lady  whom  my  hp'ther  mentions  in  his  ^     ..           ...         i    .  .1.    1   >    — .    r      ..  -  .. 

I I  ...   :      ..  u  «.  . .-            I  ..  I    .    k    .-        L  f'»f  *n«  wiirld  have  lost  the  luxury  of  nting  it 
'  letter,  in  such  rapttirrs,  and  wlmin  ho  is  wek-  .,           »,.       1     1 1     l  ..       1 .       k. .  _-  1     - 

1,    .       11        !••  I  ii-n.     Ihe  shaddock  was  brought;  and  uas 

ing  all  ovi-r  I'aru!  ..            iijn-.i-.j    ^— •- 

^V«.  l.L.iv"  ..;.!  Mi-  H.lf«..,  ...r«i««  -"•»^'  havinir  p.ilU-d  off  the  young  dnpMi 


]      "Thi-n  I   am  Umpt.il   l-.  U  In  v. ,"  ppluM  Viii  wi-n- in  M-arrh  .-P" 
'  Kmnia    hlu«.hin!»    ludiLMMiiily    .si    ihi*    yn.'.*.        "  l*-h:«w  !  dn  ii.t  nn  nimn  that  subject.  M 

'  spi«erh.  "that  It  wai  ii>  t  ynur  hflli*  r  whoin  I  •'•"I't  hiaril.  —  N««,   I   harp  n<l  fmind  b#r. 

1  met;  a^  i  muid  n^t  hr   vi  ry  j'roud   i»f  flu-  th««iiiih  I  h:iv#»  nt-arrhi  d  all    I'^ri* ;  and  i  m^ 

eiiinmrndatifii  i-f  ihr  m  iitlriiMii  I  lilt  .III,  «iiiif  r*'"*    *'h»'    W.11    -iidili  nly   tMii«latrd    froH  lh« 

his  exlri-nir  yiuih  iiiaki-  it  iiiip-t.*ili|r  i'^r  hii  l."iivri'  to  hi  r  kimind  •.Ln*.  snui-l  s»  sbr  is 

eX|M'ru'iiri'  til  'MTr  innrli  v.ilin'  !••  hi*  prauM*."  a**  •"'••n  a«i  I  w.m  riillid  .iift.«T  ih.il  mtifning *" 

**Vouni>!    Why,  Krtiii-rir  i>«  n*  .ir  f"iir-.iiiii-        On  hrartn:;  thi-*.  Kinina.  who  bad  pTwon«rd 

twrnty  ;  and   I    a««iirf   v>u   hi*  kn<>«4  i*vi  ry  thi>  «i«Iit<i  in  r.iini*  in  >«im1  «iirpns9  Bs'frvf, 

thini;.      WliT,  hi-  l-^  «iirh  a  rrilir  in  iIm-^h,  hh  ^la*  niuii'rti!  iiii-.i|i.il*!f.  by  i!f-liraeT.i<f  fkItU 

lirll  a4  in  iM-.iiitv.  p'M  iry.  p.iintiii^r,  ;iriil  DiiiHir,  liiii»  ht  r  |-ri>ii  loi-.  .ind   dhr  1  iidrjvi>iifv^  w  r«- 

that  lu-itht  r  ll.friit  1  ri<>r  1   dan-  \iijr  i-vi-n   a  •Mp*-  iittn  .ni'-ihi  r  ap.irtiiii  nt :  hut  tliry.  t>viB^ 

rih.iiMi  1h.1l  hi- iiit.ippr-'V*  «.**  i-ii  ihi*  u.itrh,  ran    attrr.  aiitl   pr«\rntrd  hrr. 

"1*1.1  •itfiiiini;  «'ii  I  vi  rv  tliin'j,  juiil   lin<>^»-  Thi-ii,  aliii«i.ii  dr.iiji*in!'    h»  r   i-p  l«>  ihnr  ^n^ 

111]*  t\»r\  ihini:.   iri-  \*r\  ili^tinri  ihiicj-;   and  thi  r,  ihfV  i>ri  (.i  rti  1I  hi  r  tn  t>irTi.  n«    ^1im  !'«•- 

I  *ii«;M'-t  i^i.ji  1!   I  wiTf  Mr.  Mill- i!r\  »i*irr  I  t<<  main  ;    whili*    M-ill-ur,    hln^liiri;  «iih    d^ 

*h'ii  iii  rh(Ht%f  ri^*.ii)iiH  fi'f  in\"M-lf.**  Iiylit,  n'»t  i:iiiiii\*<i  w  itfi  r«»nfii*i-^n,  !•*?  »■  a 

**  No.  V'>'i  w><ii''{   ii'it,**  N.iiii    Ifarriit;   ^*  f<»r  ni>Mni-iit  tin'  imp -rt.iiil  air««hirh   hr   hid   s^ 

Tf-'U    «.-i.!d    li<vi     Kr«i)t-rir   «••   miirh   thnt    vi>il  viiiin-d  «  ilh  hi^  t.iiiiilv.aiid  likr  a  litnitt  1   *;tk 

w<  Hid  li.tti'  .1  pl«-ji>ijr*   III  li'in;;  r^i-ry  thiiiir  III*  "•laiitiin'rid  'xit  t'^iin  Ihinit  abtMii  •urpri**  .^ '•^v- 

hi.i«^  >.().**  ••II rf.  R lid    iii>t'i>rth,    M  tlini!   do«n    hi«    bl:UJ»led 

■■'Hut,**  I  riid  Kiitriia,  tiklii|{  Im  r  hand  with  »haddfick  whlh    hr  spikr. 
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**  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,'*  cried  Emma; 
.  **pray  eat  your  fruit.** 

**  Impossible  !**  replied  he,  **  unless  you  par- 
,  take  with  uie.** 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  should  like  it,  as  I 
Arrer  ustt-d  shaddock.** 

**  No  !**  cried  ihe  little  feverish  girl,  **  it  is 
;soeood!** 

>  l-Iinma  smiled,  and  ate  apiece;  while  Bal- 
:  four,  seeioi;  that  she  liked  it,  insisted  on  her 
leatiii};  the  whole. 

!    **  In  Jamaica,**  said  the  little  Fanny, "  every 
body  has  a  whole  shaddock,  me  and  all.** 

**  But  as  that  is  not  the  case  here,**  replied 

EAma,  touched  by  the  poor  child*s  diseased 

wish  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  willing  to 

live  the  spoiled  child  fas  she  considered  Bal- 

Ifeur)  a  lesson,  **  I  shall  im^ist  on  sharing  this 

:(niit  equally  amon^t  us  all ;  for  participation 

i  Bikes  pleasure  sweeter.** 

I    **But  mv  si«iters,**  cried   Balfour,  **know 

iwbat  lihadJock  is.** 

'  **  .\nd  they  do  not  like  it,  I  presume,  as  you 
I vete  i;oine  to  eat  all  tiiis  yourstlf!** 

•*  Indeed  we  do,"  cried  the  crirls,  "  buU— " 

"  Then  eat  this  to  oblitre  nie,**  said  Emma. 
**Bat  Tou,  dear  Fanny,  whose  lips  look  so 
psrrhed  and  feverish,  shall  have  the  largest 
piece  ;**  which  Fanny  ate  with  (^reat  eager- 
■Ms,  wishinif  that  she  was  attain  in  Jamaica, 
'riiat  she  might  have  a  whole  shaddock  to  her 
ovn  share. 

All  this  time  Balfour,  who  saw  he  was  less- 
.rofd  in  Emma*8  eyes  by  the  circumstance  of 
•  the  fraiu  was  silent  from  mortification ;  and 
Earns  became  silent  also.  She  was  shocked 
St  the  little  i;irl*s  greedy  and  selfish  wish  for 
soliury  pleasure,  and  could  not  help  attribut- 
mi  it  \o  the  bad  example  of  her  brother,  whose 
habits,  as  she  saw,  beinor  those  of  selfish  ^ra- 
Ufieaiion  in  trifles,  had  taujjrht  her  to  value  un- 
nrticipaii*<t  enjoyments.  **  No  doubt,**  tliought 
Emma,  **  Balfour  has  had  a  had  education  I** 
ud  l^neyinK.  thoujEh  mistakins1y,that  he  had 
Wen  chiefly  brought  up  in  the  West  Indies, 
.ihe  befc^n  to  consider  him  as  an  unfortunate 
joung  man,  spoiled  by  having;  been  placed  in 
laCivourable  rircumstances,  especially  as  he 
bid  been  for  some  years  in  possession  of  an 
iadependent  fortune.  While  these  thinirs  were 
■uptnir  in  her  mind,  she  was  roused  from 
mt  reverie,  by  little  Fanny*s  whispering  in 
btrear,— 

.  **  Brother  muit  love  you  very  much  to  oifer 
JOB  all  his  shaddock  !'* 

".N'ons'^nse!**  cried  Emma,  blushing  very 

:d«ep!y ;  and  the  sisters  declaring  MissCastle- 

Biio  looked  warm,  proposed  taking  a  walk, 

—to  which    Balfour,   forgetting  hi;*  fatigue, 

(ladly  assented.    Immediately  the  obsequious 

.■slera  ran  to  fetch  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  get 

,kis  whit**  hat. 

**  I  think,"  said  Emma,  **  you  should  have 
brought  m)me  of  your  staves  over,  to  wait  on 

11* 


**  I  have  none ;  but  my  father  would  have 
brourrht  over  some  of  his,**  replied  Balfour 
gravely,  **  had  there,  been  any  chance  of  their 
being  properly  obedient  in  England;  —  but 
there,  you  know,  as  soon  as  they  land,  they 
are  free." 

**And  would  they  were  so  all  the  world 
over  !*'  cried  Emma  warmly,  "  or  rather, 
would  that  the  detestable  iramc  in  slaves  was 
everywhere  put  an  end  to  I" 

**  \Ve  will  talk  together  coolly  on  that  sub- 
ject one  day,"  replied  Balfour  gently,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom  when  any  one  expressed 
opinions  differing  from  his  own,  **and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  I  shall  make  a  convert  of  you.** 

**  Never,**  exclaimed  Emma  indignantly, 
**  but  I  hope  to  be  more  successful  in  my  eii- 
deavours  to  convert  you.**  And  immediately, 
with  all  the  sansrnine  expectations  of  a  young 
and  virtuous  mind,  Enmia,  prcfsuming  on  the 
influence  whirh  she  naw  she  was  going  to 
accinire  over  Balfour,  beheld  visions  of  freed 
negroes,  and  schemes  of  benevolent  utility 
float  before  her  fancy  ;  which  determined  her, 
romantically  eager  as  she  was  to  do  good,  to 
encourage  rather  than  repress  his  growing  at- 
tachment. 

Mr.  Egerton,  meanwhile,  little  thinking  that 
the  intimacy  which  he  was  willing  Emma 
should  go  to  .Montmorenci  to  retard,  had  been 
hastened  by  that  very  plan,  was  at  Paris  on 
business;  and  Mrs.  Ca&tlemain,  seeing  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  that  Emma  was  pleased 
with  her  new*  companions,  and  that  Balfour 
improved  every  day  upon  acquaintance,  joy- 
fully consented  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Bal- 
fours  that  they  would  stay  another  fortnight. 
And  when  Mr.  Egerton  r(*turned,  he  saw  with 
pain,  that  another  fortnight  spent  together 
under  the  same  roof  would,  in  all  probability, 
mature  Ba1four*8  passion  into  a  serious  attach- 
ment; and  though  it  could  not  eradicate 
Kmma*s  Inve  for  St.  Auhyn,  it  would  at  least 
weaken  his  power,  and  very  likely  induce  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  esteem  in  her 
heart  towards  Balfour,  as  to  make  her  willing 
to  listen  to  his  addresses  with  a  view  to  accept 
them  in  future. 

And  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures.  Before 
the  end  of  the  month  Balfour  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  for  Emma, 
which  she  decidedly  approved,  provided  his 
father  approved  them  aUti ;  and  Emma,  though 
she  positively  refused  to  give  a  decided  con- 
sent, on  the  plea  of  the  shortness  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, yet  allowftl  Balfour  to  continue 
his  addresses,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  over- 
come her  dislike  to  marry.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  shortness  of  their  acquaintance,  his  cha- 
racter was  already  known  to  her;  and  when 
she  contrasted  the  disrespect  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  weakly  indulgent  parent,  with 
the  filial  piety  of  St.  Aubyn, — and  his  violent 
despotic  temper,  with  the  mild  forbearance  of 
the  latter, — her  heart  died  within  her^tnd  she 
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•  Ml  It  woolil  In*  rquallj  imiKwiiiblr  to  forget ;  to  Paris;  while  Balfoar,  haTinf  beard  Eaaa 
jSL  Aubyn   and   marry  Balfour.     Still,  how- '  expr«aaKn*at  admiration  of  fitiaipirij.  had  thp 

evei,  new  hope*  and  new  vi«wa  on  ihr  »ubjert ,  niiolution  to  arrompanv  hia  two  eldrr  Matrn 

pmrDirdthFmM*lTnorraaiunaH3r  tfiherniind ; '  on  the  road  towardH  Barrge*,  whrnre  Lc^d 

hoprs  and  ?!•*«*  tm)  luurh,  pfrhap«,  thr  n»«ult ,  ('l»nawl«*5  waa  prnrevding  by  alow  jonriwyt 

of  vanity   and   ••■hVunAdrnrr.      Hut    Kmma  ;  in  I'aria.     Accitrdingly  Kmroa  and  Mra.  C*aB- 

was   only    ninricrn,  and  wan,  fmni   motiTi's ,  tlrmain.  aiti^ndrd  only  by  Mr.  (IgrrioB,  pir- 

d<<«r  to   thp  hi-art  of  rwrv  dflirauly-ffvlinif    pan-d  to  i-xplun*  all  thi*  »rrDn  and  braaiir*  nf 

woman,  an\iou4  M  gi-t  rid,  if  pti«Hibli*,  of  an  ,  tlini  ritj.   'fhe  day  after  tlipy  rrlumMi  ibtibfr, 

\  attarhinrnt  whirh  Mir  fflt  derogatory  to  her ,  the  Fimt  i'onaul  was  to  rvTirw  the  Iroppsaa^ 

deUeaty  an<i  hrr  /Tii/f .  |  to  have  a  grand  U'vei'  aftrrwarda.    Aecordinglj 

I     -Balfour."   thought    Kmma,   "has    great   ""' •raf'-nfra  procurt^  lirkeu  of  admiaaiow  lo 

■  foults;  but  thin  he  h  ronM-KKiM  if  iheni,  and    •'"ablr  them,  when  the  review  waa  over.tugrt 

'he  owna  them  to  me  with  tears  in  hin  eyea,    into  onu  of  the  paMaage-rooms,  in  order  lo  ate 

declaring,  at  the  aame  time,  thai  if  1  would    *he  rompany  pAia  to  hi-  pre«eiiU^. 

but  berouie  hia  nifinitrrsia,  thf  riHult   of  the        'Hie  review  bring  endi-d,  they  went  fro«  the 

j errors   of  his  educitMn   will    hf    removed  I"  ■  B^ound -floor  of  the  palare,  whenrr  thev  hid 

•  Andahe  al-m  renimihen-d  that  he  UMikrd  no  ;  l»fheld  it,  into  an  upper  apart ment«  and  wrie 
j  bandsome  and  »•>  humble  when  he  hatd  thin,  rommodioualy  aeati-d  I  hi  re,  when  an  llnglMh 
,  that  Kmma  cul.i  nnt  help  w  i*»hiiig  to  l«-nd  her  jT'-ntleniaii  eiiUn-d  into  ronvrrsalion  w  ith  iWm. 
I  aid  tow  aria  inakini!  so  rhaiming  a  bt-ing  per-  '  »»'  ■  »i«K  «hat  he  was  iii't  eome  thither  to  w« 
jfwt;   esprriallv   one    whune   tilf-importuiire,    **"'  review,  of   thr  niinpany  pa-s,  they  brisf 

Krat  as  It  w  as,'  waa  surreiidi  red  at  the  fe«t  of  •iR^U  familiar  U>  him— hut  that  he  waa  rttnmi* 
r  beauty.  And  then  slii-  naMWH-d  thus:  t'""*"  an  Knglinh  oflinr  go  by,  to  wbnM  the 
••Sl  AubyD*B  ehurarur  is  perfirt  already,  ai-  P"**'  ('"nwul  wa«  going  in  preneni  an  elegul 
eoffding  to  Mr.  Kgerti-n;  ii>  him,  thi-relon-,  I  swonl  ns  a  reward  for  hia  perMinal  bravrrj. 
could  be  of  no  usi-,  and  In  him  the  def«^U  of  "  And  shall  we  »ee  him  paw'"  aaid  VjmmA. 
'my  rhararler,  were  it  posNihle  we  could  ever  |  "Certainly,  or  I  should  not  he  heir/'  be  re- 
' be  united,  would  be  painfull V apparent;  whin*-  P*«*'«i-  "  Hut  in  the  mean  while.  suppc«e  I 
' M,  by  becoming  the  wife  ot  Balfour,  I  should  ^^^  y»"«  >»•*••'".  »he  atory  of  this  ynung  ma«*s 
I  improve  and  t-aalt,  perhaps,  the  character  of  a  ""We  daring.*'  On  whifh  Mra.  C^antlewum 
,  being  capable  of  grt-at  aciinni.  and  he,  biKidiii,  heggrd  him  i«»  iMjjin  the  narratifm  immsd*- 
1  Dd  onlj  beloved  by  him,  but  Im.kitl  up  to  b>    «»«'y,  ami  he  prrK«idnl  thus : 

him  aa  one  of  the  fir»i  of  wo n."  " '«  seem*  thai  during  the  trouhlea  in  La 

:  Kmma  fnrgot,  at  that  mon.ei.t,  how  often  '  V"'**^;  """^  V'*'^'^  r  prnfea^ioi,  cafhag 
she  had  brought  11  as  an  argument  f..r  h.ving  th/i"*^»^-;  i"TaliM..  t...L  p,*,r*MoB of  plM« 
S!.  Anhvn.  ih.i  h»*  nil.-  «...,ld  h.vr  „.  l,i„.  ;»    "[  roncalimnl    in    th-    «.-U     ;.n.i    ra.eri*. 

t.        J      ■  ..  V    ..      I.     ^   .  I  I  1      I    .  .     •■  .  .      ..   «  lh»Ti\  iind    ii-^t-tl    til   iiiiirdvi.    i  f   fiiri*rvil«r  iil- 

frieiiil  \*'  whom  ^hi-  ri'iiM  |i-ik  up  fur  iiitlrcr-  .                                     , 

,.   .   ^.  1 , „...i       II     tri;it  tfii'  i»  !•**»•  p'jt  f^ :  -mmX   a*  Vfl  Ihr   e -Trn*. 

ti'ifi  aint  )ii<iir--vi  Hit  III.  w  liilf  oiif  |i  .ifiii  to  ('••?-  t       '      »            .1         »      ■     I              J 

.     .    •!         -.    -^      •   k    •      .....   I I  ..    .1  nietil  li.'H  iii-t  hi  III   ;iMf  t«i  hui  t   thi  fii  n»t  Ir  m 

rf*'t  till*  rrf'-r*  «■!  to-r  »'»ii  jii'lijiiit  nt  iiv   ihi-  .        ,    ■          ,            .... 

_  i._   ^ ^       •    »  .„        It. L.    «.     ■      thi  ir  hi'Mii'j-i>l  i«'i  *.     I  hi- V'liP!!  •  tfi  rr  ins  u'^ 

rjirn    r*iit  riifirt'   •■!    h\H.       Iiul,    uiikii<i«n    !•»  H  »      .  • 

I    .-  If     .,    .*  .      »    ...I.. I     ....1^     ....*     ....        Il"n  W.I*  tr.ivi   litii;   tiv  l.iiii«rit  "n«*  evr  Bli'i*  la 

42iin«t    >t.    Ai'hvn,  iw"    *■!   Ihi-    vnri«-ti*-tt    nl      .  • .'      '  ,  .       . 

'V  .  .  .  ik  ,  .....'.  4  I  .  t  ...,.•«.  ^  «...  I  thiTFH*  I'l  u. 11111-11:  .iiiil  •kpiirrini;  hi*  h-«r«»  ip 
i»iiii'«>r,  thit  uri'iMi  tit  r  tn  marrv  a  man  ^h^          .  .  *  ^  • 

1   .        .   I   .     ...  I    %i.    L* .  ,t   .  '     1...  ^*    .  *•)  till'  ••put  It  ill  wh»'ni*i'  the  rr\v%   priirrrtirit, 

did   ii"t  h>%i-;  iitiil    ^Ir.  r<j*  rtun,  iiliiio^t  rf*ii'  ,  '  ,    ,  ' 

i   .1    .  1  •   .;..       .11       i  .1.    .      .1     III*  "aw  l»i»  Wi'iiii-n  simI  im  ir  Im  n  «rrvjnt«  la 

viri«*<d   tliil  ill-  iint«t  L'lvi*  up  Vw  dafliiij;  with 


afi<  r  ti.ivinif  1>  hl'  <ioi1  iii--.nliill>  ilrtt-inli-d  tlo  in,        ^.-  ,  .  '  .      •    .  . 

'•fi  r  «i|,t|i-l|'.|i   ft     lilt  If   l.lll  li'V.        •*    I  lll«    \iiUlkl'  .  ,  V      .      . 

,.         I  I      .      I'             ..  i       »  I      ^  'i    .     .  M'l/ni!  hm  pi«tlnl*,  atMrktil  ihr  *irr|rhr«  «^ -I 

riiir..     nai'l  h^  to    hinrn  i.  "  ha*(  a  hiart.  hut  11  ,       i                                         •    « 

,          .        I  .  .     .-    I      k     I           II  wi-r>- piuiiilt  riipj  lit  r  irrii:'!- aiid  thr  sf  rTjBt«i 

I  ta  r.f>i  f  hf«ii   l.i':jiil  !■•  !•  • !  ;   hf  h.in  a  hi-ad.  .        ,'               .       ,            ,      ^ 

.           .        I.  .                       11  tht*    talii  r    ••!    wh'iiit.   in  ii><j    thii*    r«  ii>torrw. 

'.  .■  i"  •  I  ■  ii»  *•  r  'i»«  ii  i.iii'jhl  t"  rtM-iifi.     lliiw-  ,    ,         .       .          ,7 

,                   I     I      •  I  I      I                     .        .■  I  *trui;i»l«*il    with     ihr     plini'trfr*.    » I  re    l^•lr 

•  •••.    I    '.•    ..  %•     I    .ili.i,.    Iiki     liMII   III  opiti*    til    lilt        .  "  I  .        1     \  \ 

,  .     .    I   «■     .  rhjiiipliin   ••?'•  t  i!i  .»'!   Vt    in.in  »  f.  »  »  »•  rirrv- 

f     .    ■•.      ■■!   «'.  il   '1^   I'll  .ill  ol  liiTfl  t  III   lllViVi^  .111.1  ^1 

..  ifitf   of!    thf   l.ii'*.  hi. I  whii.   lia«ii-<*    her,  was 

'  riimint>  h-r«.ir<1  i>  .iitirk  hiio.     'I'lu  n.  t^•<t<cfe 

■'"  •  i."iM.  I.  ia::trly.  '  M-vrn  Iv  w.  iui.l.-.'.hf,  :»-*i*i.^l  h*  ih«  t^rv^Ma. 

•«  .'  '•• .    '.'  *  '     \iih\h  ;"  ami  Kmma  under-    micct-ttSi!  m  m.i«it  niMj  tht- hjn.!i!!i ;  «n«l  bnef 

■• .  .-'.  r.^     I.    ...    'i.  .oiitil,   ^i^hiii,  and    lurni'd    ri'inhiri'i'd  hv  ••'•iiif  pfa«aiii«  « hum   \^^  nccie 

■  •>•;  'ralltnl   In  the   ftjHil,  ihry  wi  r**   at!    m^i  rvn!  lad 

/MiMb^.ib'Ji  tKifag  i*(iW  evpiri-dtthey  retamcd  i  carried    to   pruun;    while    the  reacu*^  Uiieui 
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lined  our  gallant  coantryman  with 
wcfl  and  their  blessings, 
f  were  on  their  way  to  Paris ;  but  as 
■errer  bled  profusely,  they  insisted  on 
ck  with  him  to  their  chateau,  and  his 
s  obliged  him  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
ladies  are  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
friend  and  faTourite  comrade  of  the 
osul,  who,  on  hearing  from  the  lady's 
madams  Buonaparte  of  the  ffallantry 
champion,  insisted  on  their  bringing 
>  them  to  Paris,  that  he  might  see  and 
thank  one  who  had  so  materially 
lends  so  dear  to  him.  But  these  pob- 
t,  and  this  elegant  sword,  are  not  the 
d  things,  I  find,  which  are  likely  to 
iwrtion  of  our  countryman;  for  the 
uiy  has  a  large  fortune  and  is  Tery 
e,  and  it  is  supposed  that  herself  and 
th  will  both  be  bestowed  on  one  who 
ell  des4-rTed  her.** 
his  name,  his  name,  sir  V*  demanded 

*«  he«rd  it,  but  I  hare  forgotten  it** 
while  her  companions  thanked  the 
B  for  the  interesting  narration  he 
a  them,  Kmma  fell  into  a  reverie, 
gth  the  \ej^  began,  and  a  French 
M  said  to  their  communicatire  com- 
that  he  was  sure,  when  the  gallant 
nan  drew  near,  the  heart  of  the  little 
•ite  would  beat  Tiolently,  for  it  was 
n  be  ssTed  from  the  ruffians ;  **  and 
•a  her  hare  recourse  to  her  salts  sct- 
!«  to  keep  her  from  fainting."  On 
his  they  all  followed  the  direction  of 
leman*s  eyes,  and  saw  a  pretty  inter- 
i  with  blonde  hair,  who  was  fanning 
rith  great  violence,  and  seeming  op- 
ty  the  notice  which  she  excited.  But 
ntion  was  soon  called  to  a  more  in- 
ob|ecL 
roili  qui  vient  ce  brave  AngloisT' 

Frenchman,  the  friend  of  their  eom- 
when  pale  from  recent  loss  of  blood, 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  dressed  in  full 
tbev  beheld  St.  Aubyn. 
V !    said  Mr.  Kgerton,  and  it  was  all 

svy ;  while  Emma,  pale  and  trem- 
ught  hold  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  hand, 

of  emotion  herself,  retained  it  in  her 
rbile  Sl  Aubyn,  looking  neither  to 

DOT  to  the  left,  went  forward  to  the 
4rhamber. 

'  opposite  side  Mr.  Bgerton  saw  the 
idles  who  had  accused  St.  Aubyn  of 
1/  mk'/  peu  poltron ;  and  having  cangrht 
,  be  made  them  a  bow  of  very  sar- 
paning,  which  they  perfectly  nnder- 
d  by  their  gestures  made  him  com* 
iheir  penitence  and  their  admiration. 

meanwhile  spoke  not  a  word;  but 
ton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  while  the 
nd  English  gratlemen  were  admiring 


the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Sl  Aubyn's  &ce 
and  person,  assured  them  that  they  had  once 
known  him  intimately,  and  that  his  mind  and 
heart  were  not  inferior  to  his  personal  gracen. 

In  an  hour  some  of  the  genUemen  who  had 
been  presented  began  to  return,  and  amongst 
the  rest  St.  Aubyn, — but  not  pale  and  languid 
as  when  he  had  passed  them  before;  his 
cheek  was  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  his  eyes 
were  beaming  with  animation,  while  in  his 
hand  he  held  the  promised  sword  of  honour. 
Nor  was  he  unattended.  Those  officers  who 
had  desired  him  to  leave  their  regiment  were 
crowding  round  him,  offering  him  any  apolosy 
that  his  offended  pride  might  require;  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  approached  them  unseen,  beard 
him  answer,  ^  1  require  no  apology ;  yon,  ao- 
cordinff  to  the  rules  of  military  etiquette,  did 
your  dut^,  and  I  did  mine ;  but  there  is  one 
justice,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  his  Colonel, 
**  which  I  shall  require  of  you  in  due  time.** 

While  this  was  passing,  Emma  and  Mre. 
Castlemain  heard  a  gentleman  repeat  the  First 
ConsuPs  addreas  to  St.  Aubyn,  which  was 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  his 
pride. 

Was  all  this  likely  to  assist  the  endea- 
vours of  our  heroine  to  drive  him  from  her 
heart  1  Ah  !  no.  And  Emma  felt  in  all  its 
bittemesa  the  cruelty  of  her  situation.  While 
he  was  thus  congratulated,  and  pressed,  and 
gaxed  upon,  St.  Aubyn*s  eyes  met  those  of  the 
young  ladv  and  her  mother  for  whom  he  had 
fought  and  conquered ;  and  with  a  look  of  de- 
lighted eagerness  he  made  his  way  on  to 
them,  and,  kissins  a  hand  of  each,  pressed  the 
jroung  lady*s  hand  to  his  bosom  without  speak- 
ing, while  the  poor  girl*s  head  sunk  on  her 
mother's  shoulder. 

**We  shall  meet  in  the  evening,  I  trott, 
dear  St  Aubyn,**  said  the  mother,  who  saw 
that  St  Aubyn*s  presence  overcame  her  daugh- 
ter, whose  nerves  had  been  greatly  injured  oy 
the  fright  which  she  had  received;  and  St 
Aubyn,  taking  the  hint,  withdrew ;  while  Em- 
ma, who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  felt  the  an- 
guish of  the  preceding  moments  comparatively 
trifling. 

In  the  doer-way,  in  order  to  intercept  St 
Aubyn  on  hie  passage,  stood  Mr.  Egerton.  St 
Aubyn,  on  seeing  him,  started  and  turned 
pale ;  but  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  af- 
fectionate pleasure,  and  while  Mr.  Egerton, 
speechless  with  strong  emotion,  could  onl? 
press  the  hand  he  held,  his  eyes  filled  with 
involuntary  teare.^ 

**  I  did  not  expecC*  aaid  he  at  length,  ^  to 
see  you  here,  my  dear  sir.**  Then  looking 
round,  as  if  he  wished,  yet  dreaded,  to  seel^ 
some  one,  his  eyes  rested  on  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Emma;  — and  all  the  animation  of  hit 
coontenanee  fled.  Mre.  Castlemain  kissed  her 
hand  to  him  with  a  look  which  powerfully 
exprcMed  the  affectionate  interest  which  sIm 
took  in  all  that  had  pasand;  Emint  triad  to 
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Bmile  alflo,  but  her  lip  quivered  with  emotion, 
and  she  koew  that  her  bow  was  cold  and  de- 
void of  grrace;  while  St.  Aubyn,  instead  of 
making  his  way  up  to  them,  bowed  in  a  hur- 
ried manner  in  return,  and  taking  Mr.  Eger^ 
ton's  arm,  left  the  room  with  him. 

**  We  have  heard  all  your  adventures  here, 
Henry,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  (who,  alive  only 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  beloved  pupil,  and 
witnessing  his  successes,  could  not  feel  any 
resentment  towards  him  for  his  long  estrange- 
ment from  his  society,)  **  and  you  are  really 
quite  a  hero  of  romance ; — but  what  is  the  jus- 
tice you  mean  to  require  of  your  Colonel  V* 

•*  Why,  you  know  my  uncle—" 

•'  Yes,  only  too  well." 

'*And  YOU  know,  perhaps,  that  he  has  al- 
ways declared  he  would  never  forgive  a  rela- 
tion of  his  who  ever  accepted  a  challenge  1" 

"  Yes." 

'^Well  then,  when  I  on  principle  refused 
one  since  my  arrival  here,  I  wrote  him  word 
of  it,  telling  him  that,  though  I  should  have 
done  just  the  same  if  he  had  not  been  in  exist- 
ence, it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  that 
my  conduct  in  this  instance  was  conformable 
to  his  opinions,  and  would  procure  for  me  his 
approbation." 

**  And  what  was  his  answer!" 

**  That  he  did  not  believe  principle  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  my  refusal  to  fight,  and  that 
he  Uiouffht  the  officers  quite  right  in  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  chicken-hearted  fellow." 

**  Shocking !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  here 
is  another  proof  of  the  obliquities  of  Temper. 
But  what  will  he  say  when  you  write  him 
word  of  your  chivalric  exploits?" 

**  I  shall  not  write  to  him  on  the  subject ;  but 
I  shall  desire  my  Colonel  to  do  it,  and  let  him 
know  that  his  *  chicken-hearted  nephew'  is  no 
longer  considered  by  the  regiment  as  a  dis- 
flrace  to  them ;  and  tliis  is  the  service  I  told 
him  I  should  require." 

At  that  moment  St.  Aubvn  was  t*j]d  that  he 

to 

was  wanted  at  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Cou- 
langes  (one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  had  saved.) 

**  But  we  shall  meet  again,  I  hope  1"  said 
Mr.  Egerton,  impatiently. 

*^  Not  for  some  time,  I  doubt,"  replied  St. 
Aubyn,  confusedly,  **  for  I  expect  a  summons 
to  England.  My  poor  mother  is  very  unwell, 
and  unless  to-morrow's  post  brings  me  a  better 
ac(*ount,  I  shall  set  off  immediately;— eo  fare- 
well !  all  happiness  attend  you  and  your  friends 
till  we  meet  again." 

He  then  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Egerton  re- 
turned to  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Egerton's  countenance  bore  evident 
marks  of  vexation  and  disappointment;  and  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  "  W^ell,  what  says 
St.  Aubyn  1"  he  almost  pettishly  repeated  his 
conversation.  But  Emma,  who  had  accurately 
observed  the  change  in  St.  Aubyn's  counte- 
nance when  his  eves  met  hers,  was  so  conscious 
that  the  sight  of  her  occasioned  him  to  expe- 


rience very  strong  emotion,  emotion  which  | 
neither  hatred   nor  indifference  could  cause, ; 
that  her  heart  felt  considerably  lightened  of  its  j 
load,  and  though  she  thought  it  might  be  true, 
that  St  Aubyn  was  going  to  marry  Mademoi-| 
selle  de  Coulanges,  she  fancied,  8he  was  sore, 
that  he  was  not  positively  in  love  with  her. 
Still  she  was  unhappy,  and  could  not  help 
comparing  Balfour  and  St.  Aubyn  so  long  and 
so  often,  that  the  former  seemed  to  lose  every; 
moment  the  little  ground  which  he  had  gained  | 
in  her  heart,  and  she  began  to  dread  iusretunj 
to  Paris.  i 

That  evening  she  at  first  refused  to  go  to  > 
any  public  place,  lest  she  should  see  St.  Aii-  = 
byn  and  Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges;  but  beri 
delicacy  being  wounded  at  the  idea  that  it  was' 
necessary  for  her  to  avoid  St.  Aubvn,  she  con- 
sented to  the  plan  proposed,  and  neither  at 
the  Opera  nor  at  Frescatidid  she  behold  him; 
while  had  admiration  been  her  passion,  the 
admiring  gaze  which  greeted  her  whitherso- 
ever she  went,  and  the  name  of  la  belle  An- 
gloise  which  on  every  side  met  her  ear,  would 
have  gratified  her  feelings  to  the  utmost,  and. 
healed  perhaps  the  wounds  of  secret  and  ill- 
requiteo  love.    But  admiration,  though  pleat- 
ing to  Emma,  was  only  dear  to  her  from  those 
she  loved,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  shis 
derived  from  it,  was  the  look  of  pleasure  and 
exultation  which  the  notice  she  excited  called 
forth  in  the  expressive  faces  of  Mrs.  Castle-, 
main  and  Mr.  Egerton.    That  evening  when . 
they  returned  from  Frescati,  and  Emma  had ' 
led  them,  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton' 
began  to  discuss  St.  Aubyn's  singular  con-. 
duct,  but  still  attributed  it  to  some  caprice 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  whose  obliquities  of  temper 
they  could  not  help  recalling. 

*'  It  is  very  plain,  by  Mr.  Ilargraye^s  vulgar 
violence,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **  that  be  is 
a  low-bred  man,  and  was  not  bom  a  gentle- 
man." (Mr.  Egerton  on  hearing  this  smiled 
signiflcantly.) 

"  Why  do  you  smile,  Mr.  Egerton!"  added 
she. 

*^  Because,  madam,  I  am  convinced  that  the ; 
conduct  of  the  low  and  the  high  bom,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  temper,  is  commonly, 
the  same ;  that  temper  is  the  greatest  of  all 
levellers,  the  greatest  of  all  equmlixers ;  and , 
that  the  peer  and  the  peasant  are«  when  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  equally  removed  fiooi  j 
having  any  right  to  the  name  of  gentleman.**  \ 

''  Indeed,  Mr.  Egerton,"  replied  Mrs.  Cas-I 
tlemain,  **I  cannot  agree  with  you;  consider; 
the  force  of  habit,  that  the  language  of  s  geB-| 
tleman  being  habitually  genteeler  than  that  of 
the  peasant,  even  his  angrr  expressions  must 
partake  of  this  induced  di&rence." 

*'But  do  you  consider,  my  dear  madain, 
that  we  are  talking  of  a  feeling  powerful 
enough  to  overturn  even  the  most  powerful 
tbing^tself  excepted,  namely,  habit  ?  It  is  a 
notorious  fiict,  that  even  lad&es  deUeatelj  sodi 
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car«iiilljr  brougrht  up,  when  in  a  state  of  de- 
nngemenU  use  such  lan^age  and  such  oaths 
as  are  only  to  be  heard  amongst  the  lowest  of 
the  ses;  and  what  is  passion  but  a  tempo- 
rary deranjrementt  a  maniac  unrestrained  by 

!  the  usual  decorums  of  life,  and  only  to  be  kept 
in  bounds,  like  other  maniacs,  by  the  opera- 

;  tions  of  fear  ?** 

**  This  is  a  mortifying  and  I  hope  an  exag- 
ferated  picture,  Mr.  Egerton.*' 
**  No,  madam,  would  it  were !    Still  it  is 

'  BOC  temper,  as  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  vio- 
lent passion,  that  has  the  most  pernicious  in- 
floeoee  on  human  conduct  and  happiness.    It 

• '»  temper  under  the  shape  of  cool  deliberate 
spile,  and  secret  rancour,  that  is  most  to  be 

•  fBaided  against. 

\     '  It  is  the  taunting  word  whose  mesiiing  kills  ;* 

I 

'  the  speech  intended  to  mortify  one's  self-love, 

or  woand  our  tendereat  affections ;  it  is  temper 

•■der  this  garb  that  is  most  hateful  and  most 

peraieious ;  when  inflicting  a  series  of  petty 

iBfuriea  with  a  mild  and  smiling  face,  then  is 

:  leaiper  the  most  hideous  and  disgusting.  The 

i  violenee  of  passion,  when  over,  often  subsides 

into  affectionate  repentance,  and  is  easily  dis- 

•iBed   of  its  offensive  power.     But,  nothing 

ever  dinrms  the  other  sort  of  temper.     In  do- 

)  taric  life  It  is  to  one's  mind,  what  a  horse- 

.  hair  shirt  is  to  the  body,  and,  like  the  spikes 

'  «f  Pascal's  iron  girdle,  whenever  one  moves 

it  lareialea  and  tears  one  to  pieces." 

Tlie  next  morning,  the  same  principle  which 
.  ibiccd  her  to  the  Opera  and  Frescati,  led  Em- 
Ma  to  the  Louvre  Gallery,  though  at  the  risk 
of  Maetiof  St.  Anbyn. 

Mr.  Esverion  bad  gone  to  the  Louvre  Galle- 
ry very  earlv  that  morning,  in  order  to  gaze 
sa  some  of  his  favourite  pictures  alone  and 
aadisturbcd.    Not  that  he  pretended  to  be  a 
fiirat  connoisseur  in  painting,  and  fancied,  be- 
caaae  be  had  during  a  short  residence  in  Flan- 
ders and  Italy  seen  fine  pictures,  that  he  must 
aaderstand  them ;  his  judgment  taught  him  a 
•ore  correct  idea  of  his  own  powers,  and  he 
Mtthat  a  person  by  looking  at  Greek  manii-  j 
•eriplB  might  as  well  suppose  himself  capable  ' 
sf  Boderstanding  Greek,  as  pretend  to  set  up  I 
far  a  correct  judge  of  painting  from  having  I 
msd  on  pictures  without  some  previous  know-  ' 
Ufs  of  the  rules  of  art.     But  he  had  a  cor- 
net aye  and  a  poetical  fancy,  and  on  such  I 
psiaiinfa  as  interifsted  his  feelings  he  delight- . 
•d  to  dwell,— while,  by  comparing  the  style  ; 
sf  one  master  with  another,  he  endeavoured 
■Is  fiirm  an  idea  of  the  different  merits  of  each. 
■  He  waa  ihoa  employed  in  that  precious  depos- 
itory of  the  beat  works  of  the  best  mast^re,— 
lad  particularly  precioos  to  artists,  because 
Aey  can  in  the  same  room  compare  in  a  con- 
■rative  aeries  the  French  school  with  the 
Flcnish,  and  the  Florentine  with  the  Vene- 
.when  ha  saw  a  man  pass  him  in  a  Iligh- 


**  Another  countryman  arrived,  I  see  !**  said 
he  to  himself;  **but  why  is  he  so  cladl" 
Then  supposing  it  might  be  some  ofllcer  of  one 
of  the  {j^llant  Highland  regiments,  who  had 
particularly  dintinguished  themselves  during 
the  war,  he  followed  him  from  a  motive  of  re- 
spect and  curiosity,  and  also  probably  from  that 
warming  of  the  heart  which  one  feels  when  in 
a  foreign  land  towards  any  native  of  our  own 
beloved  isles. 

This  sensation,  however,  was  somewhat 
damped  in  Mr.  Egerton,  when  he  recognised 
in  the  stranger,  on  his  turning  round,  no  great- 
er person  than  Varley.  Still  operated  upon 
possibly  by  that  feeling  which  makes  one  will- 
ing, when  meeting  countrymen  abroad,  to  con- 
sider strangere  as  acquaintance,  and  mere  Bty 
quaintance  as  friends,  Mr.  E^rton  welcomed 
Varley  most  cordially  to  Pans ;  though,  con- 
sidering the  personal  vanity  of  the  young  man, 
he  had  his  suspicions  that  Varley  had  assum- 
ed this  very  singular  dress  for  an  Englishman 
and  a  clerk  in  the  War-oflice,  from  an  idea  of 
its  being  becoming  and  likely  to  attract  notice 
to  his  really  graceful  form. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Varley,  what  brings  yon  hith- 
er V  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

'*  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord/' 

was  the  reply. 

**  Have  you  brought  lettere  with  you  ?  have 
you  any  acquaintance  here  V 
•*  No,"  replied  Varley,  sighing,  *•  I  am 

'  Remote,  unfriended,  soUtary,  slow  !*  ** 

"  Unfriended,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  **  you 
shall  not  be  if  I  can  serve  you ;  and  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  your  residence  here 
agreeable  to  you." 

**  I  rest  much  bounden  to  yon,"  replied  Var- 
ley, concluding  that  his  charm  of  manner  and 
convereation  had  interested  Mr.  Egerton  in  his 
favour.     But  he  was  mistaken. 

Varley  owed  the  benevolent  wish  which 
that  gentleman  felt  to  serve  him,  not  only  in 
trifles  but  essentials,  to  his  having  witneaaed 
what  Varley  was  ashamed  of,  namely,  the 
laudable  economy  that  had  made  him  travel 
on  the  outside  of  the  coach ;  and  the  anxious 
affection  of  his  poor  dowdy-looking  mother. 
Even  the  dirty  pocket-handkerchief  which  she 
had  employed  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  wipe 
him  clean,  had  had  a  pleasant  effect  on  Mr. 
Egerton's  feelings,  as  a  proof  of  maternal  ten- 
derness ;  and  when  he  recollected  that  Varley 
had  aome  talent,  and  was,  he  had  been  inform- 
ed, industrious,  and  a  good  and  dutiful  aon,  he 
could  not  help  wishing  to  employ  aome  of  his 
large  income  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
these  poor  people,  could  he  do  so  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  stimulate,  not  check,  the  industry  he 
so  much  approved.  For  never  did  the  Christ- 
mas gift  of  a  piece  of  money  bum  a  child's 
pocket,  as  the  phrase  is,  more  certainly  than 
did  Mr.  Egerton's  parse  barn  his  since  his  ae* 
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cession  of  wealth ;  and  as  he  had  no  personal 
expense,  he  had  so  much  money  to  give  away, 
that  it  was  quite  a  piece  of  ^ood  fortune  for 
him  to  discover  ohjects  on  whom  to  exercise 
his  benevolence.  His  fixing  on  Varley,  there- 
fore, (for  one  of  his  proteges,)  was  more  per- 
haps an  act  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  He 
saw  the  young  man^s  foibles,  and  was  not  a 
little  disposed  to  resent  his  daring  to  cast  a 
look  of  love  on  Mrs.  Castlemain,  little  sus- 
pecting how  far  his  conceit  had  led  him;  but 
he  thought  that  a  judicious  friend  might  cor- 
rect these  follies,  and  convert  him  into  a  use- 
ful if  not  an  ornamental  member  of  society. 

**  Yes,''  said  he  mentally, ''  I  will  be  that 
friend."  Then,  as  the  Gallery  began  to  fill, 
he  took  Varley's  arm,  and,  saying  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  him,  led  him 
into  a  solitary  part  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries.  He  then  told  Varley  how  much 
he  had  approved  the  manner  in  which  he 
travelled, — a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  habits 
which  he  had  attributed  to  him ;  he  also  ex- 
pressed the  interest  which  his  affectionate 
mother  had  excited  in  him ;  and  while  Varley 
listened  with  amazement  to  hear  that  what  he 
thouffht  must  have  degraded  had  exalted  him 
in  IVfr.  Egerton's  opinion,  he  added,  that  he 
wished  to  prove  himself  his  friend,  and  must 
begin  by  telling  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  be 
introduced  into  gentlemen's  society,  he  must 
dress  like  a  gentleman,  and  leave  off  every 
thing  outre  in  his  appearance,  especially  the 
dress  he  then  wore,  —  begging  to  know  what 
could  induce  him  to  assume  it. 

Varley,  who  did  not  want  shrewdness,  im- 
mediately saw  that  he  could  turn  this  circum- 
stance, which  originated  in  the  motive  Mr. 
Egerton  had  suspected,  to  good  account; 
therefore,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  affected 
reluctance,  he  answered, 

*'  *  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consented,* 

when  my  poor  mother  proposed  to  make  up 
for  me  a  plaid,  which  was  a  present  to  her 
from  her  native  country,  into  the  dress  you 
see ;  —  this,  made  at  home  to  save  expenses, 
and  another  by  a  smart  London  tailor,  are  all 
the  wardrobe  of  one 

'  Who  would  buy  more,  but  that  his  hand  wants 


to  Qnd  fault  with  your  dress,  it  is  only  jiiit! 
that  I  should  furnish  yon  with  thf  means  of 
procuring  another;" — while  Varley  only  bow-| 
ed,  and  spoke  his  thanks  in  haK^otepces,! 
then  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  to  hide! 
not  his  tearful,  but  his  dry  eye?.  i 

"  Mr.  Varley,"  said  far.  Egrertoo,  "you! 
must  dine  with  me.  Can  you  come  |o-day?: 
My  ladies  dine  out,  and  1  shall  be  happy  to 


means. 
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Varley  had  formed  a  right  judgment  of  the 
probable  effect  of  this  avowal  on  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  it  deepened  the 
interest  which  Mr.  Egerton  felt  for  the  mother 
and  the  son. 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  with  an 
air  of  great  respect,  and  a  blush  of  deep  con- 
fusion, *^  1  shall  not  believe  that  you  pardon 
the  great  liberty  I  have  taken  in  speaking  to 
you  with  such  freedom,  if  you  will  not  confer 
on  me  the  oblisation  that  it  is  in  your  powei' 
to  confer,  namely,  to  accept  this,"  sliding  a 
purse  into  his  hand ;  **  for,  h^^ving  pre^umed 


you."  ; 

Varley,  still  more  delighted  at  attention  so  | 
unexpected,  gratefully  promised  to  wait  on 
him ;  then  telling  Mr.  Egerton  be  would  go  to ' 
his  hotel  imrpediately,  and  lay  aside  a  dress  | 
so  displeasing  to  his  benefactor,  he  took  his^ 
leave ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sigbt, ' 
eagerly  examined  the  contents  of  the  purse; 
which  he  had  received.  Its  amount  was  as  > 
much  beyond  his  expectations  as  it  was  his  ■ 
deserts;  and  while  he  felt  some  few  stings  ofi 
conscience  for  having  written  a  certain  spite- ; 
I  ful  paragraph,  those  feelings  were  soon  for- 
I  gotten  in  anxiety  lest  his  delinquency  shoold 
come  to  light,  and  cause  him  to  forfeit  the  \ 
favour  of  ^hat  benevolent  but  credulous  being,  i 
as  he  thought  him,  whose  purse  was  thus; 
generously  opened  to  his  suspected  wants. 

The  real  truth  which  Varley  concealed  from 
Mr.  Egerton  was,  that  he,  in  imitation  of  the  * 
celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith,  intended   to  walk! 
through  some  part  of  France,  hoping  by  the! 
charm  of  his  flute,  and  his  dancing,  to  obtain! 
food  and  lodging  amongst  the  peasantry,  and ' 
perhaps  gain  admittance  info  some  chaleanx' 
on  the  road;  and  he  thought  his  Highland | 
dress  would  have  not  only  a  becoming  bot 
pastoral  effect,  and  give  him  still  more  the  air  j 
of  a  heros  de  roman.     But  the  plea  of  poverty  I 
would,  he  was  sure,  do  more  with  Mr.  Eger-  i 
ton  than  that  of  picturesque  effect,  and  cer-l 
tainly  his  scheme  succeeded  beyond  his  utmost 
expectations.  | 

Mr.  Egerton,  out  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Castle- . 
main,  would  not  invite  Varley  to  dinner  when . 
she  was  at  home;  for,  though  he  had  no  sas-i 
picion  what  good  grounds  she  had  for  disliking  i 
that  ridiculous  boy,  he  felt  that  he  bad  no  right: 
to  ask  him  to  a  table  where  she  presided,! 
though  with  her  conviction  of  his  insanity  her 
terror  of  him  had  vanished.     Nor  when  he 
told  her  that  he  had  invited  a  friend  to  dine 
with  him,  did  he  inform  her  who  that  friend 
was.     But  if,  afVei  some  hours'  conversation 
with  Varley,  he  should  appear  to  him  de- 
serving his  notice,  he  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  interest  the  excellent  heart  and  benevolent 
nature  of  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  his  favour;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  conquer 
her  present  dislike  to  Varley  the  forward  eoz- 
comb,  in  compassionate  consideration  for  Var- 
ley the  ingenious,  industrious  son  of  a  poor, 
affectionate,  and  widowed  mother. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  J 
Emma  went  out,  and  Varley  arrived ;  and  Mr.j 
Egerton,  under  the  unconscious  ioflueooe  ofi 
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mn  eajsf  r  desire  to  find  an  object  for  hi«  hene- 
volrnre  to  exeirise  i\se\t  upon,  found  Varley 
intcllijrc'nt  and  tnt«*rrstin((  beyond  hU  expecta- 
tion*, and  was  resolved  in  a  day  or  two  to 

'  arrange  with  the  young  man  some  scheme  for 

.  st-rvin«  him  esseniially. 

During  the  course  of  the  afWmoon,  Mr. 

.  Ei^pTton,  serins  a  flute  stick  out  of  Variey^s 
pocket,  asked  him  to  play  to  him ;  and  he  had 
nnt  long  complied  before  he  was  convinced 
that  the  flute  he  had  heard  in  the  park  at 
Rowlands  w^s  Varley^s.  He  did  not,  how- 
erer.  think  proper  to  notice  this  discovery, — 

,  to  the  great  Jot  of  his  guest,  who  did  not  wish 

.  to  have  any  allusions  made  to  the  transactions 
It  Rotclmnds. 

**  Yon  are  really  a  very  fine  performer  on 
that  instrument,**  said  Mr.  Egerton  when  he 
had  ended ;  **  can  you  play  on  any  other  !** 

^  Yea,  sir,  on  the  tenor  and  the  violin.** 

**  Yoa  must  be  quite  an  acnuisition,  then, 
to  a  priTate  conceit;  and  as*l  am  goins  to 
jMn  mv  companions  to-night  at  a  musical 
rarty,  t  will  take  you  with  me,  if  you  have  no 
wner  engngementl** 

And  the  gratified  Varley  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  he  intro- 
dneed  into  one  of  the  best  circles  in  Paris  ! 

When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Eperton  presented 
Varley  as  a  young  friend  of  his,  who  had 
grrat  noaical  talents;  while  Mrs. Oastlemain, 
■«vtng  Varley  before  her,  was  ready  to  exclaim 
with  ihe  poor  man  in  the  story — '*  Vat !  Mon- 
nmr  Tonson  come  again  !*  and  observing 
with  snrprine,  not  unmixed  mith  resentment, 
that  Varify  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Egerton, 
she  drew  herwlf  up,  intending  to  receive  both 
the  introducer  and  the  introduced  with  an  air 
of  hanghty  coldness.  But  Varley  did  not 
rome  within  the  reach  of  her  disdain ;  for  he 
•noa  frkok  his  place  amongst  the  performers, 
and  playeil  the  solo  flute  parts  in  a  quintetto 
«n  wril  as  to  delight  every  one.  Nor  was  he 
I^M  aurreasful  on  the  tenor  in  a  quartetto; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  evening,  an  English 
Bobleman  present  was  so  charmed  with  his 
performanee,  that  he  invited  him  to  a  concert 
It  bit  boQW  the  next  week ;  and  Varley  thus 
saw  an  entrance  into  that  sort  of  society  which 
be  mowt  eoreted,  opened  to  him  without  any 
tfiftririty. 

Emma,  meanwhile,  was  lost  in  amazement 
SI  areioff  Varley  introduced  by  Mr.  Egerton, 
vb«K  porpoaelT  to  enjoy  her  looks  of  wonder 
nd  eorioaity,  kept  at  a  distance  both  from  her 
ind  Mra.  Castlemain;  nor  till  they  returned 
b-ni«  woald  be  say  anything  on  the  subject 
He  then  told  Mrs.  Castlemain  his  wish  to 
%fm  Varley,  and  the  interest  he  felt  for  him 
ind  bi4  mother,  and  his  hope  that  she  would 
have  the  goodneaa  to  pardon  the  too  open  dis- 
p^y  of  bis  admiration  of  her,  which  had,  he 
believed  offnMied  her  delicacy  at  the  K— > 
bil! ;  aMming  her  that  be  would  answer  for 


Varlpy*s  conduct  and  manners  being  in  future 
all  she  could  desire.  To  this  speech  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  conscious  that  she  had  much 
more  to  pardon  in  Varley  than  his  conduct  at 
the  K  ball,  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer; 
but  with  an  air  of  otTended  dignity  she  retired 
to  her  own  apartment,  leaving  Emma  to  hear 
and  approve  Mr.  Egerton^s  intended  patronage 
of  Varley,  and  to  promise  to  assist  him  in  re- 
moving her  gran<lmother*8  prejudice  against 
him. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  reached  her 
own  apartment,  dismissing  her  maid,  she  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  it  in  violent  agitation, 
debating  with  herself  how  she  ougrht,  consis- 
tent with  her  dignity,  to  proceed.  i$he  well 
knew  that,  if  she  were  to  tell  Mr.  Egerton 
how  Varley  had  haunted  and  persecuted  her  at 
Roselands,  he  would  resent  his  presumption 
so  much  as  not  to  countenance  him  perhaps  at 
all ;  but  benevolence,  and  a  sort  of  self-de- 
fence, both  forbade  her  to  make  this  confession. 
She  felt  that  even  to  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma 
she  could  not  bear  to  exhibit  herself  as  an  old 
Daphne  flying  before  a  youthful  Apollo,  and 
screaming  and  fainting  at  seeing  a  young  man 
suddenly  appearing  before  her,  having  jumped 
a  ditch  full  of  water  in  order  to  get  at  her. 
Then  her  mistake  about  the  petition,  and  the 
verses  on  her  beauty !  Oh !  it  was  impossible 
to  disclose  all  this,  because,  though  there  was 
nothing  derogatory  to  her  in  all  this  from 
Varley  insane,  it  assumed  the  appearance 
of  insult  from  Varley  proved  to  be  in  his 
senses.  What  then  could  she  do  1  and  was  it 
quite  certain  that  Varley  was  as  culpable  as 
he  apprared  to  be?  Did  not  she,  seeing 
through  the  prejudiced  medium  of  conviction 
of  his  insanity,  give  a  false  colouring  to  ac- 
tions in  themselves  excusable  1  When  hia 
face  first  alarmed  her  peeping  through  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  might  he  not  be  mereW  sur- 
veying the  pretty  walks  in  the  wood  ?  When 
he  jumped  down  and  ran  after  her,  might  he 
not  be  actuated  really  by  the  wish  of  informing 
her  a  mad  bull  was  near  1  Might  not  his  pr^ 
suming  to  shorn*  her  his  verses,  be  excused  by 
the  very  natural  wish  in  a  man  like  him,  to 
obtain  the  patronage  and  notice  of  a  woman  of 
her  rank  in  lifel  And  mieht  not  the  flute- 
playing  in  the  park  be  justified  by  the  same 
motive  ?  while  the  jumping  the  ditch  could  be 
excused  hy  the  honest  wifth  of  returning  her 
purse  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity.  The 
call  at  Roselands  was  to  Mr.  t^gerton,  and  the 
request  to  see  her  was  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  value  of  the  book  which  he  was  to 
leave.  In  short,  Mrs.  Castl€main*s  generous 
wish  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of 
an  indigent,  but  endowed  young  man,  con- 
quered even  the  suggestions  of  offended  pride ; 
and  when  she  saw  Mr.  Egerton  again,  she  as- 
sured him  that  the  would  throw  no  obt taclea 
in  the  way  of  Varley*s  toceeaa  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, Varley  was  received  at  her  tablet 
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mnd  he,  by  his  very  judicious  behaviour,  a  be- 
haviour that  spoke  admiration,  only  kept  in 
bounds  by  proper  respect,  soon  made  Mrs. 
Castlemain  as  much  his  friend  as  Mr.  Egerton ; 
and  for  his  introduction  to  many  pleasant  par- 
ties, and  the  enjoyment  of  many  pleasant 
evenings,  Varley  was  indebted  to  our  benevo- 
lent travellers. 

It  W1A8  on  the  very  morning  of  Mr.  Egerton*s 
rencontre  with  Varley  that  another  acquaint- 
ance was  added  to  their  list.  I  have  before 
said  that  Emma  had  forced  herself  to  go  to 
the  Louvre  Gallery,  though  fearful  of  meeting 
there  St,  Aubyn  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cou- 
langes ;  but  neither  he  nor  that  young  lady 
was  to  be  seen,  though  there  were  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  English,  in  abundance.  Amongst 
the  English  was  a  new  comer,  a  widow  of 
some  rank,  who,  attended  by  a  humble  com- 
panion, and  dressed  k  la  Parisienne,  was  dis- 
playing her  own  lovely  figure  to  great  ad- 
vantage, while  admiring  the  plump  person  of 
Titian*8  mistress.  This  lady,  catching  a 
sliropse  of  Emma  as,  with  her  arms  pensively 
K>lded  in  a  long  white  veil,  she  walked  along 
the  Gallery,  unconscious  of  the  gaze  of  general 
admiration  which  followed  her,  was  so  struck 
with  her  beauty  that  she  turned  quite  round  to 
look  at  her,  and  with  national  pride  exclaim- 
ed, '*  That  must  be  English  beauty !"  And 
then,  having  eagerly  inquired  who  she  was, 
she  smiled  with  great  meaning,  and  unattend- 
ed, followed  Emma  out  of  the  saloon  and  down 
the  stairs.  Before  she  could  overtake  her, 
Emma  had  reached  the  Statue  Gallery,  and  she 
did  not  come  up  with  her  till  she  had  entered 
the  **  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men,*'  and  was  gazing 
on  the  statue  of  Phocion.  As  Emma  turned 
away  from  it,  she  passed  her  hand  affection- 
ately over  his  chin^  smiling,  and  shaking  her 
head  as  she  did  so ;  when,  looking  up,  she  saw 
"peeping  from  under  a  long  black  veil,  the  bril- 
liant dark  eyes  of  the  above-mentioned  lady, 
archly  fixed  upon  her. 

**  What  you  said  just  now,*'  cried  the  lady, 
"  was  very  true." 

**  And  what  did  I  say,  madam  V  replied 
Emma,  surprised  at  the  familiarity  of  the 
speaker ;  **  1  do  not  remember  that  I  spoke  at 
all." 

'*  No ;  but  you  shook  your  head,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  friend  Bayes,that  is  the  same  thing, 
you  know." 

**  And  what  did  my  shake  say  V* 

"  Oh !  it  meant,  (for  you  looked  at  Phocion) 
*  Excellent,  honest  old  fellow !  these  modem 
republicans  are,  alas,  very  little  like  you  !*  " 

**  I  declare  I  will  not  stay  near  you  a  mo- 
ment longer, — you  are  a  conjuror,  or  something 
worse ;  for  it  is  true  that  I  thought  nearly  what 
you  said." 

*'  Not  so,  ma  belle ;  we  must  not  part  so 
soon ;  by  virtue  of  the  art  which  you  attribute 
to  me,  I  also  know  that  you  are  Miss  Castle- 
main, commonly  called  here  *  la  belle  Angloiui* 


and  out  of  pity  to  you,  who  have  no  devil  lo 
consult,  I  give  you  this  (presenting  her  card) 
to  tell  you  who  I  am." 

On  reading  the  card,  Emma  almost  started 
as  well  as  blushed,  for  it  was,  she  found,  Mrs. 
Felton  who  addressed  her;  but  as  she  had  now 
a  new  object  of  jealousy  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Coulanges,  she  felt  more  kindly  towards  Mrs. 
Felton  than  she  had  done  when  she  lefl  Eng- 
land; and  recovering  herself,  she  said  she 
should  be  happy  to  be  better  known  to  her. 

Mrs.  Felton,  having  made  her  a  foribal 
courtesy  and  received  one  in  return,  twisted 
her  arm  in  Emma's,  and  exclaimed,  **  There, 
— now  let  us  forget  that  we  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted these  seven  years."  And  Emma 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  Mrs.  Felton  back 
into  the  Gallery. 

"  So,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  ''  it  is  full  mall, 
I  see !  Come,  my  sweet  old  new  friend,  call 
up  a  look,  and  let  us  make 


for 


*  Parisian  tiymphs  with  envy  die. 
Their  shepherds  with  despair ;' 


'  The  Hotspur  and  the  Douglss  both  conjoined 
Are  confiaent  against  the  world  in 


t  f» 


And  saying  this,  she  began  to  tftrot  theatri- 
cally up  the  room. 

*'  But  let  our  arms  be  directed  a^nst  the 
French,  not  the  English  world,"  replied  Emma 
smiling;  "  for,  or  my  eyes  mnch  deceive  me, 
there  are  none  but  British  in  view." 

'*  I  believe  you  are  very  rirfit,"  returned 
Mrs.  Felton ;  *'  for  so  much  do  we  aboond 
here,  that  on  a  gentleman's  asking  whoa  man 
was  at  Frescati  last  night,  he  said  on  bearinff 
the  reply,  'Thank  ye,  sir.  Now  then  I  sbaU 
not  return  to  England  without  having  seen  one 
Frenchman.'  But,  my  dear,  is  not  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain  approaching  t  Pray  present  me." 
And  Emma  did  so.  But  that  lady,  to  whoa 
Mrs.  Felton's  character  was  known,  and  who 
thought  her  ?randdauffhter  might  have  made 
a  more  desirable  acquaintance,  assumed  an  air 
so  proud  and  distant,  that  even  the  woman  if 
the  world  felt  awed  by  it. 

But  at  this  moment  Mr.  Egerton  joined 
them ;  and  when  Emma  present^  him  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  he  made  his  bow  with  a  look  of  as 
much  satisfaction,  and  entered  tntoeonvertatiov 
so  courteously  with  the  fair  widow,  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  conjecturing  Mr.  Egerton  eoold 
not  by  his  manner  disapprove  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  having  implicit  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment, relaxed  in  her  repulsive  hauteor,  and 
condescended  to  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  Egerton,  thouffh  he  certainly  did  not 
entirely  approve  of  Mrs.  Felton^s  character, 
was  bribed  into  approbation  of  her  present  ac- 
quaintance with  Emma,  by  seeing  that  the 
contagion  of  her  vivacity  had  called  back  to 
her  faded  lip  the  smile  so  long  a  stranger  to 
it ;  and  if  Mrs.  Felton's  varied  talents,  and 
the  charm  of  her  conversation  coold  divert 
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I  Einma*8  miiul  from  dwellinf;  on  depres»in{i  '  fore,  as  Mrs.  Felton's  husband  was  only  the ! 
.  iniJises,  he  thought  it  was  5%e  duty  of  both  I  son  of  a  baron,  Miss  Spenlove,  alias  the  ho- 
,  Mm.  (.*astleniain  and  himself  to  encourage  the  |  nourable  Mrs.  Fitz- Walter,  had  precedence  of 
:  association,  eApecially  as  Mr.  Kgerton  believed  '  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton;  and  it  was  amus- 
>  no  ffuilt,  either  of  act  or  intention,  stained  the  in<r  enouj^h,  to  see  the  ill-concealed  triumph 
ci>oduct  of  Mrs.  Felton,  and  that  his  pupiPs   of  the  one  lady,  and  the  mortified  pride  of  the 


,  morals  and  reputation  would  nf>ither  of  them  I  other.    One  day,  the  servant,  at  a  small  party, 

I  be  injured  by  her.    With  these  feelinj^,  he  ac-    handled  the  tea  firnt  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Walter,  when 

costed  Mrs.  Felton,  and  his  favourable  inten-    Mrs.  Felton  was  sitting  by  her;  on  which,  the 

tions  towards  her  were  increased  by  her  In-   former  lady  obliginjrly  observed,  **  it  shocks 

iro^iuciion.  me,  my  dear  creature,  to  take  precedence  of 

I      Mrs.  Felton  possessed  a  great  deal  of  what  yttu^ — but,  you  know,  1  mus/selonlesr^les; 


'is  called  manner^  a  charm  difficult  to  define, 
but  certain  to  captivate.     Mr.  Egferton  told 
I  Mrs.  Felton,  with  an  apolo^  for  alludinj^  to 
!  the  husband  whom  she  had  lost,  that  he  had  |  Mrs.  Felton  was  consoled  fur  the  pain  she  felt, 


and  Mrs.  Felton  uttered  a  *  ridiculous  /*  in  t 
tone  sufficiently  expressive  of  her  piaue  at  the 
necessitv  her  amiable  friend  was  under.     But 


t known  Mr.  Felton  at  College,  and    had   scat  seeing  a  sort  of  dependant  raised  in  rank 


'  ht^hly  esteemed  him,  that  he  had  cherished 

•ome   spile  mgainst  the    irresistible  charms 
,  which  had  mi^e  him  give  up  being  a  fellow, 

in  oriler  to  become  m  busbana;  and  Mrs.  Fel- 

ton«  in  reply,  said,— 

*'  N  it  possible  that  you,  sir,  can  be  the 
,  Mr.  Egpftnn  whom  my  husband  knew  and  ad- 
>  mired  tt  College  1   I  should  have  expected  to 

bAv#  seen  a  much  oUer  man.** 
Tlius,  each  offering  a  very  innocent  homage 


above  her,  by  the  consciousness  that  she  paid 
very  dear  for  her  elevation,  as  the  old  Admiral 
was  said  to  use  bis  gouty  stick  for  more  pur- 
poses than  one,  though  'its  dimensions  were 
larger  than  those  allowed  of  by  legal  authority 
for  the  infliction  of  conjugal  discipline;  and 
no  one  could  oflfend  Mrs.  Felton  more,  than  by 
asserting  that  poor  Mrs.  Fitz-Walter  was  not 
the  most  wretched  of  women. 

When  they  separated,  Mrs.  Castlemain  as- 


ito  the  self-love  of  the  other,  (for  it  was  not!  gured  Mrs.  Felton  that  tFSey  should  have  the 
founded    on    falsehood,    as    Mrs.  Felton  was  |  honour  to  call   on   her  next  day.      Accord- 

•  very  handsome,  and  Mr.  Egerton  very  young- I  jn^ly^  ,h,.y  did  go;  and  Emma  would  have 
looking,  for  his  years,)  they  were  disposed  to   f^h  quite  at  ease  with  hrr  new  and  fascinating 

.  wifard  each  other  w  ith  complacency ;  —  for,  |  companion,  but  for  the  terror  she  experienced 

, whether  Mr.  Eeerton's  vanity  was  pleased  or,  ip^i  %!„,.  pulton  should  talk  to  her  of  St.  Au- 
Doi  by  the  imph'H]  compliment,  his  moral  sense  ;  hy  n.  But  of  this  there  was  no  fear ;  for  Mrs. 
was  satisfied,  as  he  highly  valued  that  sort  of  Pelton,  who  was  in  reality  more  in  love  with 

.good-breeding,  typical  of  benevolence,  if  not  hj^  than  she  had  ever  bi?en  with  any  man  in 
beaevnlc^nrr  itself,  which  wishw  to  put  every  1  her  life,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  attach- 
o«e  in  good  humour,  and  call  forth  the  good  mp^t  to  Emma,  and  was  as  much  averse  to 
frelingt  only  of  those  with  whom  we  associ-  talking  of  him  to  her,  as  Emma  could  be  to  hear 
11^  ;_a  habit  of  wishing  and  acting,  which,  I  her  do  so ;  at  least  while  such  conversation 
when  II  does  not  militate  against  smcenty,  in  i  ^o„]d  not  assist  in  furthering  the  design  near- 
bi«  npinioQ  very  ntarly  bordered  on  a  virtue ;  I  ^g^  her  heart, 
•hil...  on  the  contiaiy,  he  classed  amon?  the  I      ,  ,.;„  ^^^  ^     ,,;„  ^^    g^  ^^^       ^^^  ^ 

nrioo.  tbo.e  inernlM-r.  of  «)ciety.  who.  from    ^^^j   ^^^^  acquaintance   with    Mn.  Felton. 
««r*.»eM  of  feeling,  and  a  want  of  beneTO-   ,„^  ^^^  ^       ^    ^^    ,i       ^^,  ^^    ,3        „f| 

len«( perhaps  I  •h'«W  "y  of  humanmO       .,j„  „m„«.nient  in   London.     Hen  after' 
are  ,„  the  constant  habit  of«oundinp  the  self-   i;,„  p^^^^,^  ^  ,  „„j„     ^^^    .^^  ^^ 

.r^T?'  .     'r^*-  "^  Tulijar  jokes   i„^^^y  ^^^hed  her:  the  one  was  that  .11 

on  the  defects  of  their  persons,  tlieir  dre&s.   .  „_„  ""f  .  „  _._,  „«.„:_„  iv»„<u,j  «...  ~_ 

..    r         ,'    .  ,,   .     nope  ot  her  ever  marrvinst  »» antord  was  ren- 


-jr.  wmetmie.  oi>  their    profewiions.  their  ^^^j  ^^    ^    ^       ,'  i/    ^i,^  p^„y  mj„ 

tnde.^  or  th«r  poverty. -And  when  not  in  .p^^^„.  ,he' other  was.  that   Mr  Ebrton. 

„  ^t,,„  cawles,  of  plrasin?.  ^^^j^,     ^^^^^  posse«sor  of  a  lar^e  fortune, 

Mmocheiven  to  speak  dag-  j^^^^^^  ^  ^^    ^^         g,    ^^^      ^  ^i, 

;— kut  this  he  bad  as  yet  to ,  „...    .^  ...  ;i„^j:,.„,  '  ._  :_j_ 


rnod^hamour,  or  when  careless  of  pleasini^, 
!  Mr«.  Felton  was 


^  ••  any  one  ;-but  this  he  bad  as  yet  to  ,„„  ,^  ^„,^  „;  ^j„,  immediately  an  inde- 

^*1^    .  •..     «       1         11  .».•    .•       .pendent    property.      This    last    information, 

Bot  where  wa.  MissSpenloTeall  this  timel    V^^^^^^  „„h%p^lv  coald  not,  as  we  have  seen 
Ml.,  bpenlove  was  Mim  Spenlove  no  longer.   ^  ^,,i,^/^,de  St.  Aubyn  appear  as  de-ira- 
AFmy.aeci^pitold  Admiral,  of  seventy,  who   ^,  ^^  j„  fortune,  a.  he  WaV  before  from 


.       .«  «J?*°'^*!l"t-      .1^  "''J'*"""  *»  '"*'  merit;  and  Mrs.  Felton  began  to  repent  her 

'  "*  ?"'i^"*  ''.'"'     •".!5''T?K  ^      :  W'y  in  iriving  up  her  chance  of  winning  him, 

WW  •mmediaiely  "eeepted.-to  ^e  (fteat  mor-  f„,  \^^  ^^j^  «    ►"  „f  „,!„,(      ,  „,„  ,„„,„ 

l^UOB  and  agony  of  Mn..  Felton;  not  that  j  ^^,    ^j,  j^f^^j^^  i„  ^^^^^  \^  agreeable- 

tL  "1"*^  .u'**    '^•"'*^'  ^  ^T  r^*  "e~ ;  "nd  'he  immediately  concerted  a  plan  to 

bat,  ala. !  this  genueman  was  the  son  of  a  '  '  ^ 

',  ay,  and  the  son  of  a  riaeoant  too.  There*  "  Lure  this  tassel  gentle  bsck  again !" 

V«t-  UI.-^M 
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and  a  plausible  one  soon  olTered.  St.  Aubyn 
was  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  young  man, 
who,  having  been  brought  up  in  affluence,  was 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  as  this 
young  man  was  in  London  trying  to  procure 
some  employment,  St.  Aubyn  mentioned  him 
to  Mrs.  r  el  ton,  in  the  hope  that  she  had  inte- 
rest, and  might  exert  it  m  his  favour.  Mrs. 
Felton  promised  that  she  would  so  do;  but 
she  would  never  have  remembered  her  promise 
again,  had  it  not  held  forth  a  prospect  of 
enabling  her  to  please  St.  Aubyn,  and  induce 
him  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her  when 
he  visited  London.  For  this  purpose  she 
wrote  to  him  for  the  address  of  his  proteg6 ; 
and  having  received  it,  she  not  only  was  of 
great  pecuniary  relief  to  the  poor  youth  and 
his  distressed  family,  but  she  procured  him  by 
her  exertions  a  place  of  increasing  profit  in  a 
mercantile  house. 

When  St.  Aubyift  therefore,  entered  into 
the  dragoon  guards  at  the  desire  of  his  uncle, 
his  first  visit  was  indeed  to  the  Orwells,  but 
his  second  to  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  more  charmed 
with  her  than  ever  from  her  generosity  to  his 
friend,  he  allowed  her  to  carry  him  about 
with  her,  a  seeminj^  captive  in  the  chains  of 
her  attractions.  But  love  and  jealousy  are 
quick-sighted,  and  though  Mrs.  I^elton  might 
deceive  others,  she  did  not  deceive  herself; 
she  soon  discovered  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause  of  St.  Aubyn's  cessation  of  inter- 
course with  the  family  at  the  White  Cottage, 
his  heart  still  sighed  for  the  subject  of  his 
early  muse;  and  that  though  to  Emma  at 
eighteen  he  had  not  written  at  all,  to  that 
Emma  every  faculty  of  his  soul  was  devoted. 
But  would  it  be  so,  if  he  was  convinced  she 
loved,  and  was  likely  to  marry  another  1  This 
query  had  occurred  to  her  at  Paris,  and  she 
resolved  to  proceed  accordingly. 

The  new  friends  were  now  frequently  in 
parties  together;  sometimes  to  Meudon,  some- 
times to  Versailles ;  and  not  only  were  they 
at  concerts  and  balls  given  by  the  English 
visiting  at  Paris,  or  residing  there,  but  at  some 
of  the  elegant  f<^tes  given  by  a  noble  Russian 
family  at  a  chateau  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Felton,  meanwhile, 
fatned  so  much  on  Mr.  Egerton*s  good  opinion, 
Siat  she  began  to  think,  if  she  could  not  se- 
cure St.  Aubyn,  it  would  be  no  bad  specula- 
tion to  turn  her  artillery  on  him.  And  certain 
it  is  that,  by  way  of  preparation  in  case  she 
was  reduced  to  make  sucn  an  attack,  she  con- 
tinued OB  her  guard  in  his  presence,  and  did 
not  give  way  to  those  airs  and  flippancies 
which,  having  been  told  that  they  became  her, 
and  were  allowable  in  a  woman  of  rank  and 
fashion,  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  some- 
times prompted  her  to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  Egerton  had  seen  her  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  opinion,  namely,  at  her  own  table. 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  it  was  easy  for 
any  woman  to  behaTe  with  graceful  propriety 


at  the  table  of  another,  where  she  has  nothing 
to  do ;  but  the  test  of  an  habitual  gentlewoman 
was  seeing  her  at  the  head  of  her  own ; — and 
here  it  must  be  owned  that  Mrs.  Felton  al- 
v^ays  appeared  in  an  attractive  point  of  view. 

They  had  met  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs. 
Felton  two  pleasant  French  families,  and  an 
English  and  an  Irish  family.  But  Emma*8 
enjoyment  of  the  conversation  was  damped  by 
the  terror  she  felt  lest  she  should  hear  8l  Au- 
byn named,  and  his  late  exploit  expatiated 
upon.  But  though  Emma  was  unfortunately 
ignorant  of  it,  this  was  perhaps  the  only  table 
in  Paris,  that  day,  where  the  circnrostance  was ' 
not  likely  to  be  alluded  to :  for  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman present  was  the  very  officer  whose 
challenge  St.  Aubyn  refused,  and  the  English 
one  was  the  very  lieutenant-colonel  who  sided 
with  him  in  all  he  did.  It  was  very  certain 
therefore  that  Mrs.  Felton  would  not  name  St. 
Aubyn,  and  she  had  given  her  French  friends ! 
a  hint  to  be  as  guarded.  .  I 

The  dinner  itself  was  in  the  best  style  of 
French  cookery ;  and  Mrs.  Felton^s  politeness 
had  led  her  to  learn  all  the  difficult  nomencla- 
ture of  French  dishes,  and  the  meat  of  which 
they  were  composed,  lest  the  appetite  of  her 
guests  should  be  damped,  as  English  appetites 
are  so  apt  to  be,  by  the  terror  of  being  betray- 
ed into  eating,  m  masquerade,  something 
which  in  its  ordinary  dress  is  peculiarly  re- 
pus:nant. 

This  attention  in  their  fair  hostess  was  not 
thrown  away  on  Mr.  Egerton,  who  was  an  ac- 
curate observer  of  manners.  **  Well,**  said 
he  as  they  returned  home,  ^  Mrs.  Felton  has  I 
gone  through  with  honour  to  herself,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  tests  by  which  I  try  the 
understanding  of  a  woman,  and  that  is  by  her 
conduct  at  her  own  table." 

*'  I  never  saw  any  one  acquit  herself  bet- 
ter,*' rrplied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **and  she  is 
as  well-bred  as  if  she  had  been  bom  to  the 
rank  of  life  in  which  eood  fortune  has  placed 
her."  "^ 

*^  How  attentive  she  was  to  her  guests !" 
observed  Emma. 

"  Yes,*'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "  and  how  well 
she  preserved  the  medium  between  being  troa- 
blesomely  pressing,  or  painfully  negligent  in 
asking  her  guests  to  eat !  In  short,  she  never 
forgot  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  feast, 
and  was  not  stuck  up  there  to  do  nothing.  I 
hate  to  see  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  hoose 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  their  hands 
and  arms  crossed  before  them  as  useless  as  a 
carving-knife  and  fork  before  a  frieasse,  or 
serving  only  like  their  plateaa  to  fill  op  a 
space.'* 

"Yes,  but,  unhappily,'*  obsenred  Emma, 
**  though  just  as  useful,  not  so  ornamental  as 
that  self  same  plateau,  which  is  generally  the 
prettiest  thing  in  sight.** 

•*  I  think,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  ^ihat  te 
master  and  mistress  of  a  boose  should  consider 
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guests  as  8o  many  fire-worWs,  and  them- 
jaelvea  an  the  muUeh  to  be  applied  to  them  in 
'order  to  make  them  explode  for  the  general 
' '  amusement.** 

*'  Ay,    but  there    are    some  guests/*   ob- 
>  serTed  Emma,  **  that,  lilce  phosphoric  matches, 
Ulaae  of  themselves,  reouiring  no  external  ap- 
plication; and  1  should  like  best  to  surround 
I  my  table  with  them,  as  much  the  least  trouble- 
some as  well  as  Uie  most  pleasant.** 
I      ^Aod  there  are  some  guests,**  said   Mr. 
I  Egertoa,  '*  who,  if  they  are  to  be  likened  to 
,  fire-works  at  all,  it  must  be  to  fire-works 
damaged  by  rain,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
I  going  off  lei  the  match  be  applied  ever  so 
j  often.    Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  they 
j  come  to  yoor  table  only  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
'  not  to  contribute  their  share  of  conversation 
lor  the  amusement  of  the  company.** 

**  Miss  Castlemain,**  added  he,  **I  hope 

I  you  observed  that  Mrs.  Felton  condescended 

j  to  know  the  name  and  quality  of  every  dish. 

I  have  sometimes  been  amused,  1  confess,  at 

the   ludicrous  distress  of  an  unhappy  John 

Bull  eater,  when  he  has  been  vainly  exploring 

soose  made  dish  in  bis  vicinity,  and,  often  not 

daring  to  venture  on  the  desperate  step  of 

•atiog  '  a  dish  without  a  name,'  has  modestly 

iai|uired  of  the  lady  of  the  house  what  that 

'leiupiing  viand  was;  and  then  being  informed 

.that  abe  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  1  have 

seen  the  poor  tantalixed  man  apply  to  another 

dish,  with  equal  doubt  and  equal  curiosity,  and 

I  reerive  the  same  answer  to  his  question  again ; 

I  while,  with  all  due  deference.  Miss  pjmma 

!CasiJemain«  to  your  talents  and   latinity,  I 

eould  not  help  thinking  a  woman  could  know 

■oihinff  of  more  datlv  utility  than  what  her 

table  was  composed  oL     For,  aAer  all,  society 

is  kept  together,  and  our  good  feelings  called 

forth,  not  by  any  ffrtat  services  that  we  can 

any  of  us  do  or  receive,  but  by  littk  services 

and   attentions;  attentions  which  show  our 

friends  when  present,  that  we  have  thought  of 

tb^m  when  aluent^  and  have  felt  interested  in 

doing  all  in  our  power  to  gratify  even  their 

palate*;  for,  such  are  the  artificial  wants  that 

society  creates,  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one 

to  m  bom  dinner  was  positively  a  matter  of  no 

eootequeoce.     Therefore,   Misa   Castlemain, 

mheo  yon  have  a  table  of  your  own,  1  expect 

.that  you  will  never  answer  my  ouestion  of 

what  such  a  dish  itf,  'that  indeed  you  don*t 

know/  unless  you  mean  by  that  to  inform  me 

.  you  are  rich  enough  to  keep  a  housekeeper, — 

■a  fact  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of 

doubting ;  and  1  do  assure  you  that  Mrs.  Fel- 

ioo*s  CMidact  at  ttble,  to-day,  was  to  me  a 

Bio«-h  stionjser  proof  of  the  soundness  of  her 

snderstanding,  than  if  she  had  shown  me  a 

moni  essay  of  her  own  writing,  or  descanted 

cioqu^otly  oo  a  moral  duty.** 

**  Sir«**  replied  Emma,  **  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  tbat  the  coroner,  if  called  opon  to  sit  on  one 
U  mj  viittcra,  shall  never  have  to  bring  in  i 


his  verdict,  *  Died  of  eating  an  anonymous 
dish  !*  It  should  seem,**  added  she,  '*  that  Mrs. 
Felton  had  modelled  her  conduct  at  her  own 
table  according  to  the  wise  son  of  Sirach*8 
directions,  who  bids  the  master  of  a  feast  take  I 
diligent  care  for  his  guests,  and  so  sit  down. ' 
'Then,*  adds  he,  'when  thou  hast  done  thy 
office,  take  thy  place,  and  make  thyself  merry 
with  them.*  *' 

"  This  seems  to  imply,*'  observed  Mr.  Eger- 
ton,  "  that  the  givers  of  the  feasts  should 
stand,  and  wait  behind  their  guests,  that  pro- 
bably being  the  custom  of  those  days.  Bui 
the  advice  to  take  diligent  care  for  one*8 
guests,  that  is,  to  be  attentive  in  helping  them, 
and  providing  for  them,  is  a  rule  applicable  to 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  worthy  of  the  illu- 
minated pages  from  whence  your  quotation  is 
taken.*' 

"  Your  observation,  Mr.  Egerton,*'  said  Mrs.  | 
Castlemain,  "on  Mrs. Felton,  reminds  me  of 
a  story  which  poor  lady  Bellenden,  my  mo-j 
ther,  used  to  tell.    Lady  Bellenden  was,  you  ! 
must  know,  what  is  called  a  notable  woman,  I 
and  piqued  herself  on  a  knowledge  of  house- 
hold duties.      My  father  and  mother  were 
dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  what  are  called 
here  '/et  nouvtaux  riehe$f  or  new  richi*  per- 
sons who,  though  bom  only  to  a  narrow  in- 
come, and  its  usual  pauQity  even  of  comforts,  i 
had  been  enabled  by  successful  speculations  i 
in  trade  to  keep  a  carriage,  two  men  in  livery,  | 
and  a  housekeeper ;  ainl  the  gentleman  had ' 
been  knighted   for  carrying  up  an  address. 
The  lady  in  this  case  was  a  very  silly  woman, . 
and  her  weak  head  was  nearly  turned  by  the 
great  change  in  her  situation.    The  dinner ' 
was  good  and  expensive,  and  consisted  of 
many  made  dishes.     As  usual,  some  timid  or : 
some  luxurious  eater  asked  the  lady  occasion- 
ally what  such  a  dish  was.     '  I  am  sure  I 
don*t  know,  you  must  ask  my  housekeeper,' 
was  the  reply  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  said 
a  good  thing.    As  this  answer  was  amusing ' 
enough,  another  person,  out  of  a  malicious 
love  of  fun,  and  then  another,  asked  the  same 
question,  and  the  same  answer  was  given.  • 
At  length,  the  master  of  the  house  ventured 
to  ask  what  was  coming  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  when  the  fish  was  removed.     '  How 
can  YOU  be  so  ridiculous.  Sir  James,*  replied  | 
the  lady  indignantly,  'as  to  ask  me  such  z\ 
question  ?    That  is  just  like  you  !  You  know, . 
since  we  have  been   rich  enough  to  keep  a ' 
housekeeper,  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
those  matters.*    '  Suppose  then,  madam,*  said 
a  very  sarcastic  old  gentl«^msn,  who  was  inti- 
mate in  the  family,  and  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected a  legacy,  *  Kuppose  we  have  the  house- 
keeper up ;  for  she  seems  to  have  much  more  | 
useful  information  than  her  lady.*    The  lady 
looked  silly,  hut  had  not  capacity  enough  to 
understand  the  imW  force  of  the  speech,  and  | 
profit  by  it;  for  she  again  made  the  same  re-  j 
ply  to  the  same  question;  and  soon  afVer, 
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while  she  was  talkingr  to  the  person  next  her, 
a  gentleman  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like 
a  piece  of  mince  pie ;  and  concluding  it  was 
the  same  tiresome  question,  she  angrily  an- 
swered, 'I  am  sure  1  don't  know,  you  must 
ask  my  housekeeper.*  This  produced  a  gen- 
eral and  most  violent  laugh ;  while  the  old 
gentleman  observed,  that  as  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  taking  anybody's  name  in  vain,  he 
moved  that  the  housekeeper  so  oAen  named 
should  be  brought  in  to  answer  for  herself.*' 

*^  I  thank  ye,  madam,  for  your  story,'*  said 
Mr.  Egerton ;  ^*  and  in  future,  when  I  hear  a 
lady  say,  *  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  that 
dish  is,*  I  shall  translate  her  words  into  '  You 
troublesome  person,  ask  my  housekeeper.*  *' 

^'  But  silly  as  this  lady  was,*'  observed  Em- 
ma, ''  in  her  reply  to  her  guests,  she  was  still 
more  offensive  to  me  in  that  to  her  husband. 
There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  than  to  hear 
a  woman  speak  disrespectfully  to  the  being 
whom  she  has  sworn  to  honour.** 

**The  same  wise  man  from  whom  you  have 
already  quoted,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  says, 
^* '  A  woman  that  honoureth  her  husband  shall 
be  judged  wise  of  all.*  And  Richardson,  in 
his  Clarissa,  a  book  which  many  years  hence 
I  wish  you  to  read,  gives  a  fine  monition  to 
wives.  When  his  hero  Lovelace  calls  at  a 
glover*s  shop,  and  desires  to  see  the  master  of 
it,  the  wife  replies  that  he  is  up  stairs,  and 
calls  him  down  by  the  name  of  *John!*  on 
which  Lovelace  calls  him  also,  and  by  the 
same  familiar  appellaUon  of  John.  This  gives 
great  offence  to  the  woman,  and  she  reproach- 
es him  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  her  hus- 
band ;  to  which  he  replies,  ^  Woman,  learn  to 
treat  your  husband  with  respect  yourself,  so 
shall  you  teach  others  to  respect  him.*  ** 

'^Admirably  said,**  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  **'  and  the  poor  lady  in  my  story  mi||[ht 
have  profited  by  the  hinL  There  is  nothing 
so  offensive,  certainly,  as  the  bickeringr  of 
husbands  and  wives  in  company,  especially 
in  those  conspicuous  situations,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  their  own  tables.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  tuch  looks  travel  backwards  and  for- 
wards !*' 

"  Ay,  so  have  I,*'  returned  Mr.  Egerton ; 
**  looks  sent  like  a  shuttlecock  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  one  to  the  other.** 

**6ut,'*  observed  Emma,  'Mt  was  like  a 
shuttlecock  then,  could  such  a  thing  be,  with 
the  quills  not  the  feathers  uppermost,  and 
those  of  the  porcupine  kind.*' 

"True/*  said  Mr.  Egerton;  "and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  conjugal  quarrels,  like  conjugal 
endearments,  should  never  take  place  before 
company  ;  and  that  those  parents  who  quarrel 
with  each  other,  and  correct  their  children,  be- 
fore even  their  intimate  friends,  are  positive 
nuisances  in  society.** 

"This  from  you,  Mr.  Egerton!**  replied 
Mrs.  Castlemain  laughing.  "  1  thought  you 
were  so  fond  of  having  children  corrected,  that 


you  would  have  no  opportunity  oflnitted ;  but, 
like  King  Arthur  in  Tom  Thamb,  you  would 
bid  the  schoolmasters 

'  Whip  aU  the  little  boys' 

at  any  time.*' 

"  Not  so,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  Egerton 
smiling;  "but  if  the  alternative  was,  that; 
they  6iust  be  corrected  in  my  presence,  or  not  j 
corrected  at  all,  I  should  certainly  say,  whip  i 
away,  and  make  no  stranger  of  me.  But  let 
me  quote  in  defence  of  that  wise  man  King 
Arthur  and  myself,  no  less  authority  than  that 
of  the  wise  man  in  whose  writings  I  am  hap- 
py to  see  you,  Emma,  so  conversant;  ^He 
that  loveth  his  son  causeth  him  often  to  feel 
the  rod,  that  he  may  have  joy  of  him  in  the 
end.*  Again,  *He  that  ehastiseth  his  son 
shall  have  joy  of  him,  and  shall  rejoice  of 
him  amongst  bis  acquaintance.'  *  A  horse  not 
broken  becometh  headstrong,  and  a  child  left 
to  himself  will  be  wilful.' '° 

"Ay,  ay,  all  this  is  very  wise,  I  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  t Spare  the  rod,  and 
spoil  the  child,'  is  a  well-known  proverb;  but 
there  is  also  another  proverb,  Mr.  Egerton, 
about  bachelors'  wives  and  so  forth." 

"  True,  madam,  and  a  very  sensible  proverb 
it  is ;  for  it  means  that  people  are  very  apt, 
overlooking  the  difficulties  of  those  taska  whtefa 
they  have  not  been  called  npon  to  perfomit  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  power  of  acting  better 
and  more  wisely  in  a  difficult  situation  than 
their  neighbours  and  friends.  But  in  this  case 
the  proverb  does  not  appljr  to  me;  for  1  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  bringing  np 
children  properly  ;  and  though  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  parents  who  have  resolution  tp 
correct  their  offspring,  love  them  more  truly 
than  those  whose  fine  feelings,  forsooth,  forbid 
them  to  do  it,  I  can  make  allowances  for  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  coneo- 
tions  by  a  selfishness  looking  so  very  like  the 
virtue  of  parental  tenderness.  But  all  I  pre- 
tend to  say  is,  that  the  conduct  towards  chil- 
dren which  I  admire,  though  rare  perhaps,  is 
very  possible.  Though  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  a  parent  myself,  my  mother  was  a  parent; 
and  1  am  well  convinced,  that  whatever  of 
good  there  is  in  my  temper  or  disposition,  I 
owe  to  her  judicious  corrections  in  the  early 
stages  of  my  childhood.  I  have  also  known 
many  mothers,  (for  on  mothers  chiefly  depends 
the  conduct  which  forms  the  temper  of  the 
child,)  whom  1  have  surveyed  with  affection 
and  veneration,  while  the  firm  and  salutary 
frown  of  maternal  severity  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal the  starting  tear  of  maternal  tenderness  as 
they  inflicted,  magnanimously  inflicted,  pon- 
ishment  on  prenent  error,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  the  means  of  preventing  mors 
serious  guilt  in  future.  Some  such  mothers  I 
have  still  the  happiness  of  knowing ;  the  grave 
has  hidden  others  from  my  view,  and  eireum- 
stances  separated  me  firoro  many ;  bat  lovsly 
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and  Tttiermble  is  the  recollection  of  them  to  my 

'  mind !     And   when  all  my  conduct  towards 

you.dfmr  madam,  has  febowed,  during;  EmmaV 

■  rhildhood,  that  1  thought  you  capable,  with  a 
i  liitle  exertion,  of  beinff  all  that  these  mothers 
•'  were,  I  do  not  think  1  deserved  to  have  a  musty 

proverb  thrown  in  my  teeth  as  a  sort  of  re- ! 

proarb,  and  1  must  say  that  it  exhibited  too 
i  much  of  pique  and  temper.** 
I     **  Perhaps  it  did,*'  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain, 

**  and  I  sincerely  ask  your  forgiveness.*' 
;     '*  My  forgivenesa !     O  fy !  the  fault  was  too 

trifling  to  require  such  an  apology.    But  1  see 

by  the  light  of  yoo  lamp  that  yon  are  looking 

very  arch.  Miss  Castlemain.    Pray  why  is 

this?*" 
I     ^  Nay«  nothing ;  only  that  one  has  heard  of 

■  a  nan's  going  to  see  that  good-for-nothing  per- 
'.  son  a  house-bresker,  executed  in  just  punish- 
ment of  his  offences,  and  taking  the  opportunity 

'  himself  of  picking  a  ppckeL** 

**  Well,  Emma,  and  now  for  the  applica- 


liion." 

I     **  Why,  sir,  yon  reproached  my  poor  grand- 

asother  with  quoting  a  proverb  against  you,  in 

spile  and  ill-temper,  and  in  a  manner  at  least 

I  as  indicative  of  anger  as  hers  was.** 

I     **  True,  child,  true ;  and  1  be?  pardon  in  my 

tarn.**     Here  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of 

•  the  hotel. 

',     When  Emma  had  retired  for  the  night,  Mrs. 
I  Castlemain  told  Mr.  Egerton  that  she  wished 
'to  speall»to  him.    ^^^ou  said  just  now,  sir, 
that  some  years  hence  you  would  wish  Emma 
,  u>  trad  Clarissa,  and  I  doubt  not  but  ^our  rea- 
sons lor  wishing  her  to  defer  reading  it  so  long 
lare  very  good   ones.     But,  I  must  tell  you, 
I  that  Madame  de  Lamoignan  reproached  me 
the  other  day,  because  Emma  at  nineteen  had 
■Boi  yet  read  that  book, ^ a  book  which,  she 
JMsared   me,  most  French  mothers  think  it 
^  right,  se  one  of  the  first  sources  of  moral  in- 
jitmction,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  daugh- 
ters at  serenteen.     But  I  replied  to  her  that  I 
eoald  see  no  necessity  for  this.*' 

**  No,  mndam,  no  more  than  to  make  a  point  ] 
cf  lending  yonr  pupil  into  a  squalid  and  filthy 
eottage,  the  abode  of  dirt  and  poverty,  in  order 
to  tnch  her  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  per- 
ion  clean.  Can  the  death-bed  of  a  Sinclair, 
lad  ike  horrible  fate  of  Clarissa,  be  necessary 
*to  tcedi  a  Tonng  woman  to  hate  vice,  love 
virtse,  and  iletest  a  villain  1  And  as  this  other- 
wise admirable  work  contains  very  improper 
deacripttoos,  and  scenes  of  infamy  with  which 
it  aosi  sally  a  young  woman's  mind  to  be  ac- 
qeainlpd*  I  must  think  thst  puttinflr  this  book 
ia  the  bands  of  a  girl,  by  way  of  improving 
bcr  OMMrals,  is  like  giving  a  person  a  wound  in 
ceder  lo  bestow  on  them  a  plaister.  Still,  I 
twmtftv  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson  as  a  na- 
Maal  boast;  and  so  far  from  objecting  to  the 
frnaud  manners  of  his  Harlowe  family,  I  think 
see  might  as  well  object  to  the  dresses  of  Vsn- 
djke,  sad  Leiy  and  Kneller's  portraits,  be- 


cause  they  are  not  according  to  the  present 
fisishion.  The  manners  of  the  Ilarlowes  are 
the  manners  of  that  time  of  day,  and  1  cannot 
therefore  wish  to  spare  them  an  atom  of  their 
statelinesB." 

**  1  agree  with  all  you  have  said,"  replied 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  **  and  am  happy  to  find  my 
opinions  sanctioned  by  yours." 

'l*he  next  day  Mrs.  r  elton  was  to  accompany 
them  to  the  Petits  Augustins.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  meet  in  the  Louvre  Gallery, 
and  walk  theitce  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  hotel, 
whence  they  were  to  proceed  in  that  lady's 
carriage,  l^e  walk  from  the  Louvre  lay,  as 
I  have  before  said,  across  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde ;  and  as  the  day  was  fine,  the  sunbeama 
beautifully  illuminated  the  splendid  objects 
which  that  scene  exhibits.  Our  travellers, 
standing  near  the  scaffolding  then  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  guillotine  stood,  and  where 
once  stood  the  eouestrian  statue  of  Louis 
Quinze,  paused  awhile  to  gaze  upon  the  grand 
assemblage  of  object).  Behind  them  were  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  lliuilleries;  on  the 
right,  the  magnificent  pile  of  building  called 
Le  Garde  Meuble,  divided  by  the  widest  street 
in  Paris,  the  Kue  de  la  Concorde,  terminated 
by  the  numerous  columns  of  La  Madelaine. 
On  the  left  were  the  river,  and  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  with  the  distant  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides ;  and  in  front  the  Elysian  Fields,  with 
the  grand  vista  leading  to  the  hill  beyond. 

*^  Were  all  Paris  like  this  spot,"  cried  Mr. 
Egerton,  ^^  the  world  surely  could  not  parallel 
it  as  a  city." 

**  But  it  is  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton ;  '*  and 
lovely  as  is  this  scene,  I  must  forget  the  hor- 
rors transacted  in  it  before  I  can  relish  its 
beauty  as  it  deserves.  Alas!  this  is  a  spot 
which  the  world  cannot  parallel  for  other  rea- 
sons than  its  loveliness.'* 

'*  True,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  the  thought  of 
his  murdered  friend  painfully  recurring  to  him. 
*'  And  what  a  brief  but  eventful  chronicle  is 
the  place  in  which  we  now  are !  In  that  pa- 
lace lived  and  reigned  Louis  XVI.  On  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  now  stand,  he  was  be- 
headed;  in  that  church  he  lies  buried  ;  and  all 
these  strikinsr  memorials  meet  the  eye  as  it 
were  at  once !" 

*'  Ay,"  observed  Emma,  '*  in  that  church  his 
remains,  his  unhonoured  remains  indeed,  lie 
buried." 

^  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton,  *'  amidst  the 
bones  of  those  humbler  individuals  who  were 
crushed  to  death  amongst  the  crowds  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  rejoicings  which  took  place 
on  his  nuptials." 

"True,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton, 
*'  and  I  never  feel  more  disgust  at  the  opera- 
tions of  temper,  (here  he  smiled  significantly 
at  Emma«)  that  universal  agent  in  all  human 
actions,  and  that  soul  of  party  spirit,  than 
when  they  lead  men  to  assume  as  it  were  the 
terrors  of  the  Almighty,  and  presume  to  point 
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the  arrows  of  retribative  justice.    Often  haTe  With  judicioas  aceonusj,  the  chamber*  contais- 1 

I  heard  the  circumstance  of  the  poor  king's  ing  the  works  of  the  twelfth  century  is  decoimled| 

being  buried  with  the  victims  of  his  bridal-  with  the  architectural  onminettts  peculiar  to 

day,  mentioned  as  an  awful  and  signal  instance  that  age ;  and  the  same  excellent  plan  is  adopt> : 

of  retribution;  than  which,  nothing  could  be  ed  in  ornamenting  the  other  cbarobers,  eon-, 

further  from  the  truth,  as  no  one  can  be  pro-  taining  in  succession  the  monuments  of  tbe' 

perly  said  to  suffer  for  a  crime  he  nerer  com-  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  se- 

mitted.     Had    the    unhappy   Louis    ordered  venteenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries;   while, 

these  persons  so  buried  to  be  crushed  to  death,  the  warden,  dignifieid  by  the  pompous  name  ofi 

or  had  he  by  an  act  of  sovereigrn  power  caused  the  Elysium,  contains  forty  statues,  besides 

them  to  be  put  in  a  situation  of  which  dpath  several  tombs  and  urns  raising  their  marble' 

was  the  unavoidable  consequence,  then  might  heads  amidst  pine  trees,  cypresses,  and  poplars, 

this  circumstance  be  held  up  as  a  sign  of  retri-  Here  rest  entombed  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and 

butive  justice.     But  he  was  only  an  accessary  Eloisa;  here  the  illustrious  remains  of  Des-- 

to  this  dreadful  fact,  by  having  been,  as  a  cartes,  Moliere,  Lafontaine,  and  Boileau,  and  I 

bridegrroom,  the  cause  of  the  festivity  which  those  of  many  other  great  men  >ivho  are  immor- ^ 

called  together  those  wretched  people  who  per-  tal  in  the  pages  of  French  history,  and  were, 

ished  in  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  judged  worthy  of  having  their  names  and  ao- 

This  is  one  amongst  many  of  those  cruel  de-  lions  recorded  on  monumental  marble.              | 

ductions  and  observations  which  the  virulence  The  interest  which  our  travellers  and  Mrs. 

of  party  spirit  makes,  and  partisans  adopt  as  Felton  expected  to  feel  #i  these  scenes,  so  cal-| 

true  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  culated  to  call  forth  a  variety  of  recollections 

asking  their  own  understandings  whether  it  be  and  emotions,  did  not  fall  short  of  their  expee-' 

really  the  truth  or  not;  and  this  spirit  caused  tations ;  and  they  sazed  with  gratified  attention 

Louis  to  be  buried  in  that  spot,  as  an  expiatory  on  the  sculptured  features  of  many   a  one 

offering  to  the  manes  of  those  unfortunate  peo-  whose  valour,  whose  weaknesses,  whose  vir- 

pie  !*'  tues,  or  whose  genius,  had  been  made  known 

**  As  exhibiting  an  awful  ]>icture  of  human  to  them  by  the  pages  of  history.    The  monu- 

passions  in  uncontrolled  action,**  said   Mrs.  ment  of  cardinal  Kichelieu  was  already  known 

Castlemain,  '*the  history  of  the  French  revo-  to  them  by  engravings;  and  there  were  others, 

lution  is  an  instructive  volume  to  read,  though  amongst  which  was  that  erected  by  Le  Brun! 

every  page  be  written  in  characters  of  blood.**  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  sculptured  from  \ 

"Alas!**  replied   Mr.  Egprton,   "in  such  f  design  of  his  own,  of  which  they  w<lre  happy  | 

characters  must  the  history  of  every  revolution  ^?  ^  ^"**^^^^  ^  ^^"^T  ^^««^»f "«»  ^r'l 

be  written;  for  private  dislikes  and  personal  similar  means.     When  they  entered  the cham-: 

resentments  are  commonly  amongst  the  most  ^^'  ^^  ^^"^  sixteenth  century,  in  which  one  of| 

powerful  motives  of  the  promoter  of  revolu-  l!??  "»^^  5^"*?'"^  ^'l^  is  the  mopument  of j 

tions,  and  Temper  reigns  triumphant  under  the  ^»^°^  ^«  P^/^*^™'  ^"^^?««  ^^  Valentinois,  they 

specious  name  of  Public  Spirit!'*  ^^'  «  gentleman  looking  at  this  tomb  withj 

.,  n             .•        ri     *!.            J  .1.     •!../•  great  attention,  and  contemplalinff  the  featun* 

;  ^^"y^"f,^l°",?  ^'^^-V^r'^V.  '^^!*^^'  ^^  of  the  once  capuvating  beauty,  whose  kneelingi 

a  scene  like  this,'    said  Mrs.  Felton,  "are  no  fi  jj„  re  was  worthy  of  Sdmiration;  and  when  hi, 

bad  preparation  for  what  we  are  going  to  sur-  ^^^^^  ,^„„d  ^^^    recognised  Vailey,  whom  I 

vey,-the  tombs  of  those  illustrious  dead  on  Emma  immediately  pre^nted  to  Mrs.  Felton,' 

whom  the  mean  Tengeance  of  Temper  did  in-  ^^  ^    ^^„  ^eing  tSo  much  engaged  in  coJh 

deed,  under  the  mask  of  patnoUsm,  vent  lUelf  ^uUing  the  book  he  held  in  his  hlna  to  do  thisl 

wiUi  even  Vandal  barbarity."  ,,j„j  ^^^^  f^^  y^-^  p^^^^      ,^  ^^^  ^e^^j^,. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Castlemain's  carnage  u  Description  Historique  et  Chronologiquedes 

appeared  in  sight,  and  the  coachman  came  for-  Monumens  de  Sculpture  reunis  au  Musee  det ' 

ward  to  meet  them ;  while  Emma  slily  whis-  Monumens  Fran^ais.** 

pering  Mr.  Egerton,  said,  "  So,  sir,  you  could  »*  i  am  amused,**  said  Mr.  Egerton  smiling, 

not  forbear  mounting  your  hobby-horse  just  *4wiih  this  sentimental  gentleman*s  accoont 

now.     But  I  suspect,  by  Mrs.  Felton's  looking  of  this  tomb,  that  of  Diane  de  Poitiers.'* 

so  grave  when  you  began  to  talk  about  Tem-  n  Who  was  she  V*  asked  Emma. 

per,  and  your  system  concerning  it,  that  your  »*  The  mistress  of  Henry  the  Second,  who 

hobby  gave  her  a  kick  or  two.     However,  we  ^as  the  husband  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.** 

shall  find  out  if  that  was  the  case.'*      *  "A  mistress!  and  of  a  married  man  too! 

The  Museum  of  Ancient  Monuments  which  And  yet  there  is  a  splendid  monument  erected 

our  travellers  were  now  visiting,  is  in  the  Rue  to  her  memory  !**  exclaimed  Emma. 

des  Petits  Augustins,  and  in  the  former  mon-  "There  spoke  the  uncomipted  feeling  of  a 

astery  of  that  name.    There  are  now  deposited  virtuous  heart,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  '"Yes, 

the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  metropolis,  Emma,  it  is  even  so;  but  Diane  de  Poitiers, 

as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  France,  which,  the  lady  of  An^t,  whither  she  retiied  on  the 

saved  from  the  destruction  of  Jacobin  fury,  are 

here  historically  and  chronologically  arranged.  *  SalU  it  the  French  word. 
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death  of  Henry,  and  where  she  died  at  an  ad- 
Taocvd  as^e,  might  have  a  tomh  erected  to  her, 
9»  thin  waa  within  her  own  chapel,  without  any 
otEfnte  to  good  oioraU.  And  I,  as  an  Knfflidh- 
inaii«  cannot  object  to  it,  when  the  remains  of 
one  of  uur  celebrated  actresses,  a  woman  no- 
toriously tlie  unmarried  mother  of  children  by 
different  men,  alWr  lying  in  state  in  the  Jeru- 
taltf»m  chamber,  was  interred  in  Westminstt^r 
Ab^y.     But  what  strikes  me,  and  offend*  me 
as  eonirarj  lo  decorum  and  good  morals,  is 
what  this   Frenchman  ralueM  himself  upon; 
and  that  is,  thai  the '  emails  or  enamels,  which 
h«  baa  introduced  in  the  pedeMal  of  her  statue, 
suit  it  exactly,  since,  on  one  side  is  seen 
Francis  the  First,  and  on  the  other  Henry  the 
Second,  at  the  feet  of  Diane,  who  is  surrounded 
.  by  lore^iphers,  such  as  ornamented  all  the 
j  monuments  erected  bv  Henry^a  orders.*  Thus 
j  does  he  show  himself  Tain  of  perpetuating  the 
mBembrmnee  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  as 
if  it  were  the  bright  spot  on  the  life  of  the  de- 
paned  siooer,  whom  this  breathing  marble  re- 
pmnita,  instead  of  a  stain  on  it,  which  it 
j  woald  be  kinder  to  shroud  in  oblirion/* 
I     **  But  what  does  he  say  of  this  celebrated 
I  woaan  V*  aaked  Mrs.  Felton. 
j     **  Oh !  be  calla  her  ^  illustre,  aimable,*  and 
-Bolbrth.** 

**  And  does  be  not  regret  that  her  talents  and 
bar  graeet  were  clouded  over  by  her  miscon- 
duet?**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain. 
-  Oh,  no." 

**And  does  be  say  nothing  of  her  ageV* 
isked  Mrf .  Felton  laughing. 

**No;  even  when  speaking  of  a  dead  beauty 
be  is  loo  gallant  to  talk  of  her  age." 


»» 


1 


Yet  ber  age  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able parts  of  ber  hptory,**  returned  Mrs.  Fel- 
toa;  **  for  she  waa  more  than  forty  when  Henry 
Ae  ^SacolMl•  who  waa  then  eighteen,  fell  in  loTe 
wiibherr 

*"  Aaionishing  !**  cried  Emma. 

**  Not  at  all  so  to  me,*^  obserred  Varley 
fageriy ;  **  for,  probably,  aa  the  poet  says  of 
CUopaira, 

'  .%4c  ronld  not  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
I       Her  ibfinitc  Tahcty.* 

Tor  my  part,  /  admire  Henry's  taste,  and  do 
Boi  wonder  that,  like  a  modem  poet,  he  ahould 
kata  been  apt  to  exclaim, 

'  9o  lovely  thoo  art  Mill  to  me, 
I  bad  rather,  my  eiquisite  mother, 
Kcpoae  ui  tbe  snn-srt  of  thee. 
Than  bask  in  the  noon  of  another/  '* 


-  It  woald  have  been  difficult  to  say  whose 
'cheeks  were  of  the  deeper  crimson  at  this  mo- 
•  ■■Bft,  MrB.Cattlemain  s  or  Varley *s.  While 
EmmM^  who  atond  behind  them  with  Mr.  Eger- 
ild  not  help  whispering  to  him,  that 
%*  ahe  anppoaed  Variey  meant  they 
ifcoald  trad  *  grandmalher,*  Mrs.  Caatlemain 
tkia  whisper,  said  hastily,  ^  What  non- 


semie  !    A  boy  of  eighteen  in  love  with  a  wo- 
^  man  of  forty  !     He  indeed  has  youth  for  the 
excuse  of  Mm  folly,  but  there  can  be  none  for 
the  lady's." 

»•  Nay,"  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  '*  he  had  a  still 
better,  —  economy ;  for,  in  choosing  so  sage 
and  reverend  a  companion,  he  could  make  her 
serve  both  for  privy  counsellor  and  mistress 
ttw;  and  perhaps  the  lady,  from  a  apirit  of 
patriotism,  consented  to  further  this  saving 
plan." 

**W*ell,"  aaid  Mrs.  Caatlemain  pettishly, 
**  I  think  this  monument  has  detained  us  long 
enough  ;  let  ua  pass  on  to  more." 

**1  cannot  regret  our  detention,"  replied 
Mrs.  Felton,  **as  it  has  drawn  forth  ao  many 
various  comments;"  and  conscious  that  ahe 
was  herself  turned  thirty,  she  looked  with  an 
eye  of  great  complacency  on  the  rery  pretty 
young  man  whose  obliging  taste  led  him,  as 
It  seemed,  to  value  women,  like  wine,  the 
more,  rather  than  the  less,  for  their  age. 

Emma  was  too  y<*un^  to  feel  thus  gratefully, 
and  her  grandmother  too  o/(/  in  her  own  sober 
judgment;  but  Varley  soon  observed  that, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  this  handsome  Mrs. 
Felton  paid  great  attention  to  what  he  said; 
and  when  he  afterwards  found  that  she  waa 
'*  an  honourable,  a  fashionable,  and  a  rich  I 
widow,"  he  began  to  think  that  Mrs.  Caatle- ; 
main's  place  in  his  heart  might  perhaps  be 
filled  up  even  in  a  more  stylish  manner. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Elysium,  where 
Varley,  on  having  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa  pointed   out  to  him,  began  to  recite, 
with  great  propriety  of  action  and  sweetness  | 
of  tone, 

"  If  ever  fate  some  wandering  lovers  bring,** 

and  so  on  to  the  line  of 

"  Oh!  may  we  never  love  as  they  have  lo\'ed  !'* 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Variey,"  said  Mr.  Eger-j 
ton,  "  given  with  good  emphasis  and  diacre- 
lion." 


f« 


t« 


"  I  beg  pardon  for  my  little  effusion,"  re- 
plied Varley,  "but  at  sight  of  that  tomb  en- 
thusiasm conquered  every  other  feeling. 

"Surely,"    observed    Mrs.    Felton,    "the; 
^ight  of  the  tomb  of  those  renowned  and  unfor- . 
tnnate  lovers,  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  may  well 
excite  and  excuse  enthusiasm." 

"  Why  80  !"  said  Emma.  "  For,  after  all, 
those  unfortunate  lovers  were  guilty  onea 
also.  When  Mr.  Egerton  first  read  aloud  to 
me  the  poem  whence  Mr.  Variey  quoted  those 
fine  lines,  I  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
verse,  and  interested  for  the  sorrow  that  it  ex- 
pressed. But  when  1  found  that  it  waa  the 
sonow  of  unlawful  love,  and  not  of  a  virtuous 
wife  separated  by  force  from  a  virtuous  and 
beloved  husband,  that  the  writer  too  waa  a 
woman  not  anhamed  of  her  error,  but  glorying 
in  it,  and  preferring  the  title  of  niistresa  to 
that  of  wife,  while  the  poet  had  only  given 
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inure  ponrr  and  noii>rietT  to  her  own  profli-  :  prvatncM  of  him  whom  it  oodUiim;  Af  it  u 
gate*  pffMi'  hy  cluthinK  it  in  the  moat  ik*«lucintf  uf  untii*corat4.'(l  blark  marble,  and  ita  c»aly  i»- 
poetical  lani;uai;i*,  1  loat  the  deep  tntrrrat  I  '  acripiiuo  ia  tb«  name  of  'TurvniM!*  to  gold  lr«- 
orijfinally  Uf\%  f«ir  the  eltM|urnt  nun,  and  ran,    t«*ni.** 

I  conffftt  to  ymi,  ifaie  on  thisi  tomb  with  an  |  **  And  that  tays  enough,**  replied  Mr.  Kfler- 
much  indiiTerenrtf  nearly  as  on  that  uf  the  luia-  i  Ion.     '*  I  alwaya  liked  the  charartrr  of  Siaf- 


IreM  fif  llenry  ihi*  St^rond. 

"  I  am  far  from  Hharin^  in  thia  inditTerence,** 
aaid    Mm.    Fi*ltun,   **  thoufrh   on   prinripU*   1 


Hhal  Turenne,  and  when  I  read  the  acrount  cf 
hia  death,  and  of  ita  eflfecta  on  all  ranka,  aa 
Kiven  by  Madame  de  S«Ti|{ne  in  her  immii** 
ought ;  hut  thf  poem  in  ({ueHtion  it  to  |Kipu- :  ble  letter  un  the  aubjeet,  1  learnt  to  1ot«  ^a,  > 
lar,  that  it  in  {rt^nerally  read  Ion);  li«>fore  oiMf*a  '  and  to  en? y  France  her  hero.**  ^      i 

ideas  of  ri«;ht  and  wrong  are  pn-ciaely  deAn«-«l  •  **()  that  the  tomb  of  Madame  de  Sevigar 
to  our  own  judguirnu,  and  one**  f«>elin|r8  are  :  were  here!**  crird  Mm.  C'attlemain.  **'r^a 
eharninl  without  «aitmg  for  thi«  leave  of  i>nr*a  '  indeed  would  my  feelinga  be  powediilly  ei* 
prinrtpli*«.  Ilut  did  Mr.  Kgerton,  your  grave  ;  cite«l,  and  my  judgment  approve  tiic  utaoai 
preceptor,**  a«ked  Mm.  Fdt«in  hmiling,  **  really  •  humage  that  they  could  pay  :  * 
read  that  pwni  aloud  to  you  Y**  I      '^True,**  aaid  Mr.  Kgerton,  **  ht  aha  via 

**  Yen/*  inirrrupteil  Mr.  Kgerton,  *'  all  that  <  an  honour  not  only  tu  her  nation,  but  humanity.. • 
I  ciMild  read  with  propriety;  fur  it  it  very  !  She  wati'liaato  in  an  ageand  at  a  court  «bi|t{ 
certain  that  thin  po«'in.  which,  an  you  justly  to  be  niichabte  wa;!  iicam'ly  considerrd  M  s! 
observe,  in  in  gt'niTal  riMjufHi  \iith  all  ag«-«,  ia  crime.  Young,  beautiful,  and  adurc4«  ike' 
one  th.it  a  man  who  rtuprrta  vour  M.-X  cuuld  waa  faithful  ti»  a  gr(MMly  unfaithful  hu 
not  read  aloud  ti»  any  wmnan.*  'l*he  |M*rfect  wif<>  lircame  aa  perfect  a  n 

**  .\iid    were   Ti>u,    MiM   rastlemain,  con-   and  at  the  i»arty  age  of  twenty-four  abc  devi 
tented  With  hf:iring  it  read?**  «*d  hemelf  exrlusivi-ly  to  the  children  of  bar^ 

**  <Vrt;iinly ;  fur  Hurely  what  .Mr.  Kgerton  dear  though  unworthy  husband;  while  ia  berj 
could  not  reati  to  me,  must  lie  imprupi*r  for  me  maternal  atTeciiun  app«'ared  a  pure  but  decid- , 
to  read  to  m}f»flf**  i*«l  passion  as  wt-U  as  principle,  aa  ia  exbibilpd  I 

**  Her  mind,  1  aee,**  aaid  Mm.  Feltun,  tak-    by  tho«M*  admirable  lettera,  «hich,  thnagk  ia 


ing  Mr.  Kt;ertnn*K  ami,  and  leading  him  a»*ide, ,  Hmne  instances  they  art*  staimd  with 

**has  all  lU  orii^ifial  whiti-neNS  unnullird.**        '  grs  not  Miiit*d  to  the  exi-mplary  and  malchkaal 

**  It  has  he<>ii  thi*  endravour  of  her  moi«t  ex-   drlicacy  of  KnBlisliwomi'n,  are  modela  of  atVj 

cellenl  pirfut  and  mywif  to  keep  it  so.*' ln' :  style,  tenderneM   ami    friendship.     I   iiitftk,''j 

I  replifd,  drli!;hi^>d,  as  Mrs.  Fflton  foreHaw  lip   continued  Mr.  Kgerton,  *Mhat  the  had  hted; 

I  viiiuid  Iw,  at  this  iribul4-  to  his  mo«le  of  e<lu-  |  longer  and  happier;  but  it  was  ih»  un&l  end) 

i  catini;  Kiiima  :  **  and  I  llaltfr  mysrh'  that  thf  |  for  thia  nwii-i  and  H)Hitless  lady  to  die  the  vi^i 

j  Citrr»^*t   jiiiljrinriit  uliirh   in   niy  opiiiiim   shf    tiin  of  m.iti>rnal  anxifiy  fur  the  health  of  b«f ' 

|ili»pl.i\i  li  III  )i>  r  •'■tiiiiiit'Dt^  on  r|.  i<«,i,  ••111*  t  \-  il.iii;r|itfr.  And  it  i<»  a  riiinf  ^rt  i'-ir  iiir  t«  thirk 
hiNlto  ••!)  :ill  iii-ril  •mttjirts  ;  .\\v\  \U.\\  \i>u  uili  lli.il  sin-  kiriMtlit  il  In  r  l.t^t  at  itii'  h<  ii»e  i-f'  t.'.il 
^  III  VI .  -ti*  iii\  pupil  .tll<iMiiii;  .1  \til  III  -iiiti*  rliilil  \'*f  uhi<iii  ti|ii>  had  n\ril,  and  lur  «!>:« 
,  llli  III  t-i  L'l\f    .1    l.i|s<<    liiVi-lint  ^n  to   itir  I'.ii'i-  *ii    %\\v  .iU<i  dli-il.'* 

fell  1 1!*-  tr  iilty.**  **ll.ipp\.tnviiihle  w<*nian  !**  rxrUimed  Mrs. 

I      "  III. I  .iri*  \«t*  ii<it  ;i]|  t<»'i  KiViTf  to  one  HinnN*    < 'aHtlt-in.nii  u  iih  a  l'.itiiruig  \**\vr  and  i  g'i** 

errur  ••(' ih.it  kiml  in  inir  via  *'*  ,  ti  iiiii{v  i'\e;  **f"r  *\\v  dud  brfxre  hrr  brJ-iK 

**  I  ifiink  n't ;  t>>r.  .i<«  thi*  finl  nf  {Mim^hment  '  d  iiii;hirr,  ami  with  the  lili*«»«<il  mnari  ««nrM 

14  n<it  to  piiiiinh  rriiiii,  hut  t'>  dvit  r  f'ri>ni  l!^  .  nt'  h.ivin^  lult'ilittl   tii«ard«  hrr    rviry   dctv. 

I  cniiiiiii.<»i>ii,  thf  inili\ii|ii.il  lit  lin.|ii«-i)t  itiu«»t.  1    a\\\\  h.i«iii>;  ili*ipl.iy»*<l  t>ii»jrd«  htr  tlie  mj^ 

■  fi-.ir.  (>••  .il\«  .i\<»  iMi  priiii'ipli    H.irrilK't  d  t'lr  ihi>    iiiirennttinif   tfmlt-rni'ss  siiil    alTtrtiuu!     Oit' 

j  (vinhI  III'  iti*-  \«liiii«'.      nt<«iiii<i,  I  am  iiiurh  *A    Iidw  I  iii«v  hfr  !** 

,  I)r.  Jiihfisi  n'4  npiniMii.     *  (*h.i<ttity.*  *>-iyf«  ih;it        llifi*    .\lr.   K>:*-rtiin.  alarnird  at  her  strfii 
|f\ri!|iiii    iifir.iliHt.    *i4    thi*    \*u:\i    prinriplr    t  iiiuUiin,  gi-ntly  prt'^mng  ht  r  aim,  rir^alW  bcr 

« liirti   .1  uiii.in  M    t.in^ht.      When  nhi-   has    !•>  nMrr  fti-lfi'uinm.iiul. 
I  Ktv*  n    lip  th.it  pnnriplf,  ^he    ha^    ^ivrn    i>p  i      **  1  ffi-l  fqii.il  rnthu^iasrn  with  you,**  said 
!  rvrrv    n  '.I'll   f>f  t'tnitli-   hniMnir   and    virtue.  [  Mr^.  F>  I  t>>n,  **  and  w  i»h  much  more  striBfiv 
uhh'li  .iri*  .il'  ini'lijiiid  in  chattitv.*  '*  >  than  you  ran  fl<«,  that  the  nionuiumt  »?  Mt- 

**  It  .1  vihfrr.**  ••.III!   Mr«.  I '.i-th  main,  **  in  '  ilnine  de   Srvii*rt**  w.i«  pri-Mrit-\i   in  th;i  la- 
I  th-   1  !ii!i   iif  Tufi  nm* '      I    t  xpfTlt  il   tj  h.ivr    li  ri'Htiiit;  iiiiih*  nni.** 
Mt  n  :?Mi.'*  j      ••  \\  hy  *o  '"  ibMn-inded  Kmmx. 

"  It  \\  iH  h>  •  n  r>  inoviil  t*ri>iii  ihi't  p!.ii*i',**  x*--  »*  lltrauM-  I  kii  'M  tlif  f.iir  i>f  that  m'^r.u^iwc: 
li-il  Mr-.  1".  It.  n.  ••  .in<l  \f\\  »i!i  *»■•■  it  at  th»-  w  hirh  » .ii  irtvud  to  hif  iii  th«*  rhj(«i-l  M  IM 
nTi'.ii!.-.  \«!..rf  It  nUucI^  hy  iiti-il'.  Ii.irin  'in*  cistlf  ^f  <iriL!n.iii.  h>  r  l*<xl\  hcin^  •ifl|HiMlrd  la 
iifis;  "•■.!.  I*  :*i»'  MixfiiiiiM  nt  'it  .i  i»riMi  hir>t,  itht-  v.iiilt*  ••l"t!if  t'arnil%.* 
wif.  ir..-  :n.-:,.  r...!,  .  f  rr.i.fh  v.i!..nr  u  hi.-h  j  .  ,.,.  ^,  „  p:,,„,.,„".  .  N.rr.-,.r  .,i  a  I  arw 
•  rrr  ifMl  M.  Mrikir..-  is  ii  aU>'  hy  IL-  dlLini-  .  Yr.ir.  r.  i-.-!.  n- .  n  JriiMr.  ai.d  ■*.  an  cii;.  ■  .a 
h*^i    •i.iiplK-K}.   jimI   Mi.rihy    •  I'    thf   kiuipli' !  Miuliiiif  d<- .^t  tit:ii«'a  lAiitr*.  pd!tuf:i*d  ui  :«< : 
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"  Duniif;  Uie  reij^n  of  terror,  the  chateau  forj^otien,  which  prompted  the  tributary  erec- . 

with  thr  rhurrh  and  faintly  monuments  were  tton,  that  we  learn  to  feel  so  strongly  while 

all  laid    in   ruins;  but  when   the  destroyers  gazinj(  on  the  cold  unconscious  marble,  and  i 

ramc  to  the  monument  of  this  illustrious  lady,  to  claim  a  sort  of  tender  kindred  with  the  dead 

on  which  was  her  et!i);y,  a  name  so  celebrated  who  sleep  beneath.**                                            , 

Airurk  cvrn  them  with  a  sacred  awe,  and  the  From  the  tinif  of  this  visit  to  the  Musee  des 


nionum'*nt  was  left  untouched.*' 

**  I  thank  you,  1  thank  you  heartily,  madam, 


Monumens,  Varley  bi*came  an  invited  guest 
of  Mrs.  Kelton's,  and  he  bei^n  to  think  that 


for  thift  anecdote;  it  delit^hts  roe  to  see  such    all  the  high-raised    hopes  of  his  vanity  and 
homa^t*  paid  to  the  combination  of  exalted   ambition  were  likely  to  be  gratitied.     1  have' 
virtue  with  superior  talent^  even  by  barbarous   before  said  that  Varley  danci^  admirably, — 
ni;Tiin5  like  those.**  {  and  he  must  indeed  have  been  a  good  dancer  j 

**  At.  hut  the  sequel,  dear  sir !    So  far,  so  '  to  he  admired  as  such  in  the  circles  of  Paris ; ; 
ffood  ;  but  as  avarice  was  of  stronf^r  influ- '  and  as  a  man*s  dancingf  only  tolerably  well  is  | 
pnre  over  them,  than  enthusiastic  reverence   a  proof  that  he  must  be  of  a  respectable  clase  , 
for  virtuf, — when  they  entered  the  vaults,  and  ;  in  society,  as  liis  ffiends  were  rich  enough  to  | 
I  fouftd  that  the  body  of  this  illustrious  woman  !  send  him  to  a  dancing-school,  it  was  natural 
!  was  irwaM^  in  lead,  they  carried  away  the  i  that  the  very  superior  style  in  which  Varley 
!coffn«  and  leA  the  body  to  the  chance  of  what   danced  should  lead  the  Parisian  world  to  ben- 


.iizht  h«fall  it.** 

I     **  Wn-tchfs  !**  cried  Emma. 

■having  been  embalmed,  it  was  found  en- 

iliv«  and  in  a  state  of  high  preservation.     It 

^tNs  drrssed  in  a  long  robe  of  silk,  fastened 
mand  the  waist  with  a  silver  girdle.  The  gir- 
dle was  carried  away,  as  well  as  the  coffin, 

I  and  the  bo«ly  was  in  time  deprived  of  its  silk- 
en garment,  by  persons  coming  and  taking  a 
piM-e  of  it  as  a  precious  relic.  The  body  re- 
I lined  amonsfst  the  ruins,  and  in  probably 


now  rp«tored  to  its  orii;inal  dust, — while  neg- 
l««n  an  i  the  injuries  of  the  weather  have  laid 
lSis  respected  monument  in  ruins  with   the 


lieve  him  a  person  to  whom  fortune  had  facili- 
tated the  means  of  having  the  Arst  instruction ; 
therefore  he  was  soon  named  the  Chevalier 
Varley.  Indeed  his  excellence  in  this  art  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  Emma,  who  knew  that 
he  was  poor,  and  understood  that  he  was  born 
of  obscure  parents;  she  was  also  sure  that 
whatever  his  father  might  have  b4>en,  his  mo- 
ther was  a  vulgar  woman.  While  these 
thoughts  were  occurring  to  her,  which  as  they 
rose  she  communicated  to  Mrs.  Castlemain, 


r^i." 


who  WHS  with  her  at  a  ball  near  Paris,  to 
which  Mrs.  Felton  had  brought  Varley,  she 
resolved  as  delicately  as  she  could  to  interro- 
gate Varley  on  the  subject.  And  while  he 
O  thnt  the  same  pious  hands  which  pre-  ,'  was  handing  her  some  ice,  she  said,  **  There  j 
p^rvrd  th'^ee  monuments  had  been  busy  at  is  no  accomplishment,  perhaps,  Mr.  Varley, , 
fffrijnan!**  cried  Emma.  !  in  which  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  young  { 

**  Would  that  the  same  poiitie  hands  had  ■  man,  who  is  a  stran^r  anywhere,  to  excel, 
ht^n  hu4T  there  !**  repiied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  for ;  than  dancing;  as  a  proficiency  in  that  art,  such  i 
I  doubt  their  being  actuated  wholly  by  feel- ;  a  proficiency  as  yours  1  mean,  indicates  iine  j 
injs  properly  called    pious;  and  would   that .  educaiiim  trh  vni^eet  you  must  have  had  the 
««  pnasiiiaed  some  of  the  silk  that  covered  |  first  masters,  to  (iance  as  you  do.** 
th>)«^  aacrinl  remains!  For,  however  philoso- |      'M  had  indeed   a  most  admirable  master; 
phT  my  laugh  at  such  feelings,  and  learn  to    my  poor  father  span'd  no  pains  for  my  im- 
e9ai«id«*r  the   unconscious  body  a9  unworthy  j  provement,**  replifd  Varley,  sighing. 
the  rmpect  of  rational  beings,  when  the  soul ;      ^^  So  it  seems;  1  know  no  one  who  does  so  ! 
kas  d«*parted  from  it,  I  believe  it  salutary  to ,  much,  so  well.     Your  father  must  have  been  , 
tv  afr*<>tions,  that  of  the  mouldering  relics  of  a  great  loss  to  you.**  j 

Jht^  we  Inved,  or  honoured,  we  should  con-  '      '*  He  was  indeed ;  for  he  never  took  a  step  | 
tiBui^  Vj  think  as  if  they  were  still  conscious,  i  hut  with  a  view  to  my  future  good ;  and  had  ; 
sad  to  consider  them  as  too  sacred  to  be  pol-    he  lived,  I  should  have  certainly  become  rich 
)o>d  by  mortal  touch :  and  coeval  with  this  .  by  degrees.** 

vnr'.d  itself  be  those  feelings  that  make  our  i      **1  am  always  sorry  when  the  prospects  of 
iepartrd  friends  revive  in  our  own  creative  .  youth  are  thus  suddenly  blaKted,**  said  Emma 
•nnati'iiis!    What  is  it  that  throws  a  charm    kindly;  "and  I   am  very  glad,   Mr.  Varlry,  j 
n^^r  all  that  we  are  now  contemplating,  but  a    that  my  admirahlp  friend  Mr.  Egerton,  is  inte-  ; 
r»T^r»re.»   for.  and   a   sympathy  with,  those '  rested  in  your  welfare,  and  has  both  the  wish 
v^ry  (Keling^  1    Taught  by  our  own  experi-  j  and  the  means  of  promoting  it.**  I 

•ar«*  rvf  similar  emotions,  fancv  portrays  the  {      Little  did  Emma  suspect  the  double  mean-  ! 
MrTfW  inzafTeeiions  which  gratided  themselves  ;  ing  of  Varley*s  words.    The  truth  was,  that 
hn  ef«*rting  these  memorials  to  those  whom    his  father  was  a  dntteini^-mait/er,  and  died  be- , 
tarv  lovrd:  and  whether  the   monument  be;  fore  Varley  was  old  enough  to  take  his  busi- 
■a*  raised  by  private  tenderness  or  national  •  ness. 

rrautnd*.  it  i^  by  our  power  of  entering;  into  ■      Little  also  did  she  suspect  that  Varleyf  in- 
' —  enthusiaam,  long  since  passed  away  and  i  capable  of  appreciating  the  generosity  that  be 
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could  not  feel,  was  inclined  to  attribute  Mr. 
Egerton^s  wish  to  serve  him  to  a  conscious- 
ness that  Emma  loved  him ;  and  that,  finding 
she  was  bent  on  marrying  him  some  day  or 
other,  he  had  resolved,  by  gettin?  him  forward 
in  life,  to  make  the  match  as  little  unequal  as 
he  could.  But  the  end  of  bis  ill-deserved  ele- 
vation was  near  at  hand. 

A  Russian  nobleman  had  invited  all  the 
French  and  British  of  rank  and  fashion,  in 
and  near  Paris,  to  a  dress  ball  at  his  chateau 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  and 
Emma  had  leave  to  bring  any  one  she  liked. 
Varley,  though  he  had  accomplishments,  had 
neither  rank  nor  fashion,  and  was  therefore  not 
invited ;  but  he  pined  to  be  at  this  splendid 
fiftte,  at  which,  though  no  one  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  matk,  every  one  was  to  wear  a 
masQuerade  dress  or  a  fancy  dress. 

'*  1  wish,  dear  sir,*'  said  the  kind-hearted 
Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  **  you  would  go  with 
us,  and  take  Varley.*' 

'*  I  go,  in  a  masquerade  or  a  fancy  dress,  to 
a  ball,  child  !*' 

**  Why  not!  you  would  look  so  well  as  a 
Druid !" 

"Fy,  fy!  consider  my  profession.  But 
perhaps  you  think  that  a  clergyman  is  not 
more  bound  to  abide  by  certain  restraints  than 
another  man ;  and  that  he  may  play  high,  at- 
tend cock-fights  and  boxing-matches,  and  go 
a-masquerading  V 

**  No,  indeed  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 
teach  self-denial  to  others,  should  first  set  an 
example  of  it  himself,  and  should  never  be 
addicted  to  si^ch  amusements  as  must  lead 
him  occasionally  to  association  with  dissolute 
and  bad  people.  But  that  would  not  be  the 
case  here,  and  a  Druid  is  a  very  venerable 
character." 

*^  My  dear  child,  no  man  of  my  age  and 
profession  can  assume  any  character  without 
a  total  surrender  of  his  own,  I  wish  Varley 
to  go  to  this  f<&te,  but  I  can't  introduce  him. 
However,  you  recollect  that  monsieur  de  La- 
moignan  and  his  son  will  go  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  as  your  protectors ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  Varley's  being 
t)f  the  party." 

Accordingly  the  delighted  Varley  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Castlemain  would,  on  such  a  day, 
send  hpT  carriage  for  him,  and  take  him  to  this 
splendid  fi^te,  Mr.  Egerton  having  informed 
him  that  he  must  go  in  a  fancy  dress. 

'*  What  say  you,  Mr.  Varley,"  said  he,  "  to 
goingr  as  a  Hiehlanderl  What  an  opportunity 
would  the  Highland  dress  give  you  of  show- 
ing off  your  Scotch  steps,  and  playing  Scotch 
tunes  on  your  flute  !  and  the  dress  ready  pro- 
vided." 

Varley,  conscious  the  dress  was  becoming, 
and  that  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
greft  display,  acceded  to  the  proposal.  **  But," 
«aid  he,  *^  I  will  go  as  the  Young  Norval  and 


9pmU  DifugioM.     Afterwards  I   can  joio  the 
dance  and  play  on  the  flute."     And  Varley  ^ 
could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  for  think-: 
ing  how  his  constellation  of  talents  would; 
charm  and  astonish  every  one  at  the  ball.        | 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Mr.  OrwelK  fiwliog; 
great  resentment  against  the  unknown  asperser; 
of  Agatha*8  fame,  resolved  to  find  out,  if  be : 
could,  the  author  of  the  paragraph.  Accord-^ 
ingly,  he  seized  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  j 
acquaintance  with  the  proprietor  of  the  news-' 
paper  in  which  it  appeared,  and  did  so,  just  as' 
Sir  Charles  Maynara,  being  retonied  from  his^ 
tour,  had  gone  to  the  oflice,  and  insisted  that: 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph  against  him  should 
be  given  up,  or  he  would  proceed  against  the 
editor.  But,  finding  that  the  writer,  whoti 
name  they  told  him  was  Varley,  was 
missed  for  having  written  this  libel,  and 
the  proprietor  was  not  in  the  least  to  bl 
he  contented  himself  with  the  inse 
another  paragraph,  apologizing  for  the 
statement  in  the  first;  while  the  pr 
could  not  help  inveighing  bitterly  agai 
Varley  by  name,  and  did  so  before  Mr.  Orwell, 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  Varley. whom 
Emma  mentioned  as  a  protege  of  Mr.  Eger-j 
ton's,  was  the  same  Varley  Uist  had  written  I 
the  slanderous  paragraph;  and,  obttfining  the' 
original,  in  Varlev's  own  hand,  he  sent  it  over  j 
to  Paris,  to  let  far,  Egerton  see  that  he  was ; 
fostering  in  his  bosom  the  serpent  that  bad' 
wounded  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  her  family,  and  I 
might  wound  them  again.  | 

The  day,  the  lonff-desired  and  expected  day 
of  the  Russian  nobleman's  f^te  was  at  lengtk 
arrived;  and  Varley,  dressed  in  his  Highluid 
habiliments,  to  which  he  had  added  a  shiekl 
and  spear,  in  order  to  represent  the  young  and 
gallant  Douglas,  was  admiring  himself  aodj 

f practising  attitudes  and  steps  l^fore  a  whole-! 
ength  glass.  Sometimes  he  laughed,  to  ad- 1 
mire  the  efiect  of  his  white  teeth;  aometimes- 
he  added  a  shade  of  black  to  his  eyebrows ; 
sometimes  he  laid  on  a  deeper  tint  of  rouge ;! 
and  then  finished  his  interesting  surrey  of| 
his  own  person  by  making  an  entrechat,  to  tbt< 
great  diversion  of  his  opposite  neighboon,! 
who  supposed  it  was  '*  un  fi>u  EamaU^  sad  I 
stood  at  the  window  to  watch  htm.  | 

'*The  poor  Emma  Castlemain,  how  shs; 
will  look  and  love  to-night !"  thought  Varlev  ;i 
**  but  I  shall  make  her  norriblyjealoas  of  wt\ 
divine  and  honourable  Lucy  Felton !"  At  this 
moment,  while  he  was  expecting  the  carria{ES 
that  was  to  convey  him  to  the  scene  of  hit 
triumph,  instead  of  that  anxiously-expected 
carnage,  he  received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Egerton,  enclosing  the  paragraph  in  the 
paper  in  hU  own  hana'Writing.^^**  Mr.  Eger^ 
ton  is  very  much  concerned  at  being  forced  to 
inform  Mr.  Varley  that  he  doea  not  consider 
the  writer  of  anonymous  libels  as  fit  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  or  ad* 
mitted  to  the  society  of  one.— He  tbeieibn 
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Herlinet   «ll   further  aaqoaintance  with   Mr. 
VarlrT." 

1  « ill  not  attempt  to  describe  Varky'a  af{0- 
ni«*«  at  rrccivin;;  this  overthmw  of  all  his 
spirndiil  pxpectations,  amon^t  which,  the 
•hamr  of  detection,  not  the  penitence  of  guilt, 
vas  prHomin-iint.  'l*he  consequence  was,  that 
be  the  n^xt  niorninjr  put  his  plan  in  execution, 
and  set  off  to  walk  throuf^h  part  of  France 
in  his  Highland  dress,  with  his  Hute  in  his 


After  m  fortni|^ht*s  absence,  Balfour,  onahle 
to  end  are  m  longer  absence  from  Knima,  left 
his  fialher  two  days*  journey  from  Paris,  and 
retamed  thither  to  see  her  for  a  day  or  two. 
He  bmu^t  with  him  his  father's  unqualified 
approbation  of  his  choice,  and  consent  to  his 
Marriage,  in  a  letter  to  Sirs.  Castlemain,  she 
kavinfr  written  to  Lord  Clonawley  by  his  son, 
to  rvplain  who  Kmma  was,  and  the  particular 
•tinces  of  her  situation.  This  letter, 
what  parsed  between  him  and  liord  do- 
ley,  Balfour  with  great  joy  and  animation 
muoirated  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  alone.  But 
when  he  entered  the  room  where  Kmma  was, 
and  eajrrrly  advanced  to  seize  her  hand  and 
prp«4  it  to  his  lips,  she  shrunk  from  his  touch 
with  such  evident  coldness,  and  seemed  so 
little  f  lad  to  see  him  again,  that  Balfour,  stung 
lA  the  soul  at  her  behaviour,  gave  way  to  all 
the  violence  of  his  temper;  which  provoked 
soeh  pevrre  tarcasina  from  Kmma,  who  could 
Boi  help  serrptly  drawing  comparisons  between 
htm  and  St.  Aubyn,  that  Balfour  left  the  house 
la  an  agony  of  resentment  and  despair,  and 
almost  resolvifd  in  his  own  mind  to  give  up 
lor  ever,  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  to  which  he 
■ec  with  so  ungrateful  a  return. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Kmma  severely  re- 
proached herself  for  her  cruelty  and  ingrati- 
tod^«  and  almost  felt  disposed  to  despise  her- 
srlf  for  behaving  so  unkindly  towards  a  man 
who  really  lored  her,  and  had  with  manly 
cpennfse  avowed  his  love,  from  the  powerful 
and  d^^rading  influence,  as  she  considered  it 
la  b^.  cf  one  w  ho,  having  gained  her  affections, 
ted  aerer  oflfered  her  his  own,  but  had  lefl  her 
fcr  ever,  at  it  appeared,  in  a  manner  at  once 
etf«-tt«ive  and  incomprehensible.  But  Balfour 
6d  one  return  any  more  that  evening ;  there- 
fcfe  be  missed  the  opportunity  of  taxing  ad- 
vaatage  of  the  whispers  of  her  remorse.  Nor 
hd  he  eome  the  next  morning  at  his  usual 
koer;  for,  being  still  too  angry  to  see  Emma 
vttb  eqaposQie,  he  joined  a  party  of  young 
men  to  the  Louvre  Gallery,  who  flattered  his 
^mty  by  begging  him  to  tell  them  what  pic- 
tcm  wrre  most  worth  looking  at;  and  while 
ke  was  talking  loud,  and  showing  off  with  all 
te  eoneeti  of  a  connoisseur,  Emma  and  Mrs. 
F-lton.  ann-ii»<4nn,  entered  the  Gallery.  Bal- 
fcar  aflceted  not  to  see  Emma ;  but,  being  glad 
m  display  his  real  or  supposed  knowledge  be- 
fcve  kier,  he  went  on  haranguing  on  the  art  of 
,  aad  the  bcanty  of  particular  pictureif. 


As  they  came  up  the  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  some  gentlemen  had  left  them  who  had 
accompanied  them  in  a  walk  in  the  Thuilleries, 
Kmma  had  been  rallying  Mrs.  Felton  on  the 
provoking  sarcastic  severity  with  which  she 
had  treated  their  harmless  beaux,  asking  her 
whether  all  women  of  ton  resembled  her. 

*'  Oh !  by  no  means,'*  replied  Mrs.  Felton. 
**  1  assure  you  I  am  unique,  no  servile  copy  I, 
but  a  daring  original.** 

^*  Daring  indeed,**  said  Emma,  archly ;  '*  and 
who  shall  presume  to  follow  such  a  leader  1** 

**  \o  woman  under  the  rank  of  an  honoura- 
ble, or  without  a  certain  reputation  for  talent, 
should  attempt  it,  certainly,**  replied  Mrs. 
Felton,  piquea  at  Emma's  meaning  smile,  and 
thrown  off  her  guard  so  much  as  to  give  way 
to  her  natural  love  of  mortifying  the  pride  of 
others ;  '*  No,  my  dear  child,  no ;  as  you  are 
not  a  person  of  rank  in  society,  what  would 
only  be  thought  whim  and  spirit  in  me  would 
be  called  rudeness  in  you ;  not  that  1  flatter 
myself  so  far  as  to  suppose  you  are  likely  to 
copy  me,  far  from  it  !'* 

**  Indeed,**  cried  Emma  laughing,  **  I  should 
not  presume  so  far ;  and  to  prevent  any  foolish 
girls  from  attempting  a  task  of  so  much  danger, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  measure  in  the 
King  to  grant  you  a  patent,  running  tlius; 
*  We  grant  to  the  honourable  Lucy  Felton,  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  certain  airs  and  graces 
of  her  own  inventing,  for  such  a  terra  of  years; 
when  the  said  Lucy  Felton  having  made  her 
fortune  and  left  ofl*  business,  the  said  airs  and 
graces  shall  become  the  property  of  any  lady 
whose  rank  entitles  her  to  become  a  purchaser, 
and  who  thinks  them  worth  the  trouble  of  ac- 


« «« 


quinng 

**  So,*'  said  Mrs.  Felton  colouring  with  re- 
sentment, and  secretly  resolved  that  she^would 
not  be  long  unrevenged ;  *^  you  ran  be  severe, 
I  see,  and  1  am  not  sure  now  that  my  caution 
was  unnecessary.^ But  what  have  we  here? 
Who  is  that  gawky  youth  talking  in  that 
oracular  tone  of  voice  1  Oh !  I  see  now  ;  it  is 
a  young  man  whom  I  saw  at  Frescati ;  Lord 
Clonawley*8  son."  She  did  not  add,  though 
she  had  certainly  not  forgotten,  that  the  said 
gawky  youth  had  eternally  offended  her  at 
Frescati,  because,  when  pressed  by  a  gentle- 
man to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Felton,  she  had 
overheard  him  reply,  "  No,  1  like  neither  her 
face,  her  form,  her  dress,  her  expression,  nor 
her  manner ;"  a  severity  ofcriticism  which  few 
women,  and  certainly  not  a  Mrs.  Felton  could 
be  expected  to  pardon. 

"  Don*L  you   think,'*  said   Mrs.  Felton   to  * 
Emma,  **lhat  vouth  is  mighty  disagreeable?  ^ 
— Vet,  do  you  know,  I  hear  a  very  pretty  girl  is 
in  love  with  him,  and  is  going  to  marry  him  !**  \ 
Then,  before  the  blushing  Emma  could  reply, 
Mrs.  Felton  was  standing  near  Balfour  and  lis- 
tening to  him  witli  profound  attention ;  while 
the  vain  youth  went  on  with  redoubled  elo- 
quence. Mrs.  Felton  then,  with  a  half-courtesy 
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to  Balfour,  begged  leave  to  profit  by  his  re- 
marks, and  asked  him  some  questions  relative 
to  the  names  of  certain  pictures  and  their  sub- 
jects ;  which  Balfour,  flattered  by  the  appeal, 
gave  most  elaborately. 

**  But  what  were  you  saying  to  tl|pse  gen- 
tlemen,*' said  she,  ^^  concerning  the  ignorance 
of  aitists  in  general  V 

**  1  was  lamenting,**  replied  be,  ^  that  mo- 
dern artists  take  so  little  trouble  to  excel.  A 
painter  should  be  everything :  He  should  be 
an  anatomist,  that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  ac- 
curately ;  he  should  be  a  sculptor,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  put  flesh  properly  on  the  parts 
when  drawn ;  he  should  be  a  botanist,  that  he 
may  know  how  to  paint  plants  with  such  ac- 
curacy that  every  botanist  might  swear  to  the 
class  of  every  separate  flower;  he  should  be 
an  architect,  that  he  may  know  how  to  exhibit 
buildings  correctly.** 

**  And,'*  interrupted  Mrs.  Felton  with  great 
gravity,  **  he  should  be  a  tailor,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  fit  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches 
properly  to  the  body.**  This  speech  occasioned 
a  laugh,  which  disconcerted  Balfour;  ^*and,** 
added  she,  **  after  all  these  ahould-bts^  he  should 
have  the  years  of  Methuselah,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  so  elaborate  a  course  of  study  ;**  then, 
being  tired  of  his  harangue,  and  wishing  to  give 
him  his  coup  de  grace,  she  made  him  another 
drop,  and,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken,  said  that  he  was  one  instance  amongst 
many,  of  the  politeness  of  the  French  nation, 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  English  travel- 
lers, had  provided  them  with  a  showman  of 
their  own  country. 

**  A  showman!*' cried  Balfour  turning  pale, 
**  Do  you  take  me  for  a  showman,  madam  1 
The  lady  with  you,  by  informing  you  better, 
might  have  spared  me  this  insult.'* 

"This  lady  does  not  know  you,  I  believe, 
sir,'*  she  replied,  **  and  how  can  you  call  my 
very  natural  mistake  an  insult  ?  for  w*ho  could 
suppose  that  a  man  would  take  so  much  trou- 
ble, unless  he  was  employed  and  paid  for  it?** 

**  Miss  Castlemain,"  cried  Balfour, "  surely, 
in  consideration  of  the  intimacy  that  subsists 
between  us,  you  might  have  prevented  me 
from  experiencing  the  mortification  of  this  mo- 
ment !" 

"  Intimacy  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Felton.  "  Sir, 
she  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  you." 

*'  How  can  you  say  so!"  cried  Emma.  "You 
know,  before  1  could  answer,  you  accosted — " 

*'  Ay,  very  true ;  so  I  did ; — but  pray  Mr. 
Gaw — Gawky,  forgive—" 

"  My  name  is  not  Gawky,  madati,"  replied 
Balfour  colouring. 

"No!  wrong  again,  I  protest; — Why,  my 
dear,  I  am  sure  you  told  me  the  gentleman's 
name  was  Gawky." 

"  Mrs.  Felton,**  replied  Emma  indignantly, 
"  I  beg  you  will  not  attribute  to  me  speeches 
which  can  become  no  woman  *  under  the  rank 
of  an  honourable,'*  and  of  ^  $ome  rtputaiian  in  the 


world  for  talenli*  but  remember,  that  what  is 

*  only  whim  and  spirit''  in  you,  would  be  ^nldi^ 
fiess'  in  me;  and  Mr.  Balfour  knows,  that  to' 
raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  another  is  con-: 
trary  both  to  my  habits  and  my  inclination.**  j 
— ^'fhere  she  stopped,  and  the  grave  rebuke,    > 

**  Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible. 

Mrs.  Felton  angrily  bit  her  lip,  and  felt  that 
Emnia*s  retort  had  a  little  damped  the  tri- ' 
umphant  revenge  which  she  had  taken  od! 
Balfour,  for  his  speech  concerning  her  at  Fret- 
cati,  and  on  Emma  for  her  well-deserved  sir- 
casms;  while  Emma  held  out  her  hand  affco- 
tionately  to  Balfour.  But  he,  too  angiy  to  lo- 
cept  it,  and  be  just,  indignantly  left  the  roon. 

"  So  then,  I  suspect,"  cried  Mrs^  Feltoo, 
taking  her  arm,  and  making  her  Walk  op  and 
down  the  Gallery,  "  1  suspect  you  are  the 
pretty  girl  who  is  going  to  marry  that  biod- 
some  savage ;  for  handsome  he  is,  and  noH 
uncommonly  so ;  and  when  you  have  tuad 
him  a  little,  he  may  be  worth  knowing.  Ss 
no  wonder  you  answered  me  so  spitefnllj  ;— 
but  is  it  really  to  be  ?" 

"  Possibly,**  replied  Emma  sighing  deeply, 
"  some  time  or  other." 

"  But  bless  me !  how  dismal  you  look !  Ii 
that  the  efl*ect  of  the  sweet  prospect  of  ouny- 
ing  the  man  of  your  heart  t  for  I  eonclode  be 
is  the  man  of  your  heart ;  else,  ypung,  beauti- 
ful, and  rich,  as  you  are,  I  cannot  see  vbj 
you  should  marry  him." 

"  Nor  1  neither,"  pettishly  answered  Emma. 

"  And  really,  to  ao  him  justice,"  coollj  ra- 
turned  Mrs.  Felton,  "  he  has  a  great  command 
of  words,  and  is  very  handsome  as  I  said  be* 
fore ; — not,"  added  she,  thinking  the  time  was 
come  for  her  to  strike  the  stroke  she  meditat- 
ed, "  not  that  I  think  him  as  handsome  ai 
another  Englishman,  who  I  am  sorry  to  say  ii 
not  now  in  Paris,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  wbo 
has  lately  made  a  great  noise  here,  and  iaqoita 
the  hero  of  the  day.  I  conclude  yon  know 
whom  I  mean."  And  so  confused  was  Emma 
at  this  address,  that  nothing  but  her  habitoal 
reverence  for  truth  could  have  prevented  her 
replying,  "No;  I  know  not  to  whom  jot 
allude."  But  the  rising  falsehood  wasiostaih 
taneously  checked,  while  in  a  faltering  voiee 
she  said,  "  I  conclude  you  mean  Mr.  ot  An- 
byn." 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Felton. 
"  Oh !  now  I  recollect,  by  the  bj,  that  ^u  An* 
byn  is  or  was  an  old  fnend  of  yours.  Yea, 
yes,  I  recollect  you  are  the  little  ffirl  to  whom 
he  once  addressed  some  pretty  linea,  eatiiled 

*  To  Emma,  aged  twelve,  on  her  birth-day.'  ** 

"Did  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  show  you  those 
verses  ?"  said  Emma  blushing. 

"  O,  yes !  and  when  I  said  *  I  should  like 
to  see  how  you  will  write  to   Emma  aged 
eighteen,'  he  made  me  an  answer  which,  to . 
use  a  French  phrase,  m'intrigua  beaocoup."    I 
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^  What  was  it  V^  demanded  Emma  in  a  '     **  Yet  Sl  Aubyn  can  /St>re,**  resumed  Mrs. 
roice  faint  from  emotion.  |  Felton  ;  **  I  could  show  you  some  lines  of  his 

**  Why,  he  said,  *To  Emma  aged  eighteen  I  <  addressed  to  a  friend  of  mine/ 
ihall  probabW  not  write  at  all.*  But  I  be- 
ieve/  she  added  with  affected  carelessness, 
*  I  quite  mistook  his  meaning,  and  he  has  not, 
[  fancy,  written  to  you  at  all  since  you  was 
fighteen.** 

^  No,  ma^am,  he  has  not,**  replied  Emma 
ilao^  in  a  tone  of  VKXation. 

**That*s  a  pity,  r»r  he  writes  charmingly. 
Indeed,  now  I  recollect,  he  has  not  seen  much 
of  you  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  a  pity  he 
is  not  in  Paris.  If  he  were,  I  would  ask  him 
td  meet  you  at  my  hotel  one  day.  But  he  is 
fone  to  see  a  poor  sick  man,  the  father  of  an 
catgrant  whom  he  knows  in  London,  who  on 


A  friend  of  yours,**  repeated  Emma,  scarce 
knowing  yvhat  she  said. 

**  Yes.  By  the  by,  I  believe  I  have  them 
about  mft.**  So  saying,  she  took  a  pocket- 
book  out  of  her  rdicuU,  and  taking  out  some 
MS.  verses,  presented  them  to  Emma,  observ- 
ing, "  You  know  his  hand.** 

^  Perfectly,**  answered  Emma,  and  opened 
the  paper.    The  verses  were  those  which  St. 
Aubyn  wrote  out  from  memory  for  Mrs.  Felton 
to  show  Wanford,  when  he  had  owned  that ' 
he  had  lost  the  copy  she  gave  him,  and  which ,' 
were  in  reality  written  to  her  by  a  Mr.  Tre-  '• 
vor!    But  Emma,  too  guileless  herself  to  sns- 

kit  way  hither  was  taken  ill,  and  is  at  a  vil- !  pect  guile  in  another,  saw  it  was  really  St.* 

hge  twenty  miles  oflf;  for  St.  Aubyn  is,  you    Aubyn*s  hand-writing,  and  implicitly  believed 

kaiiw,  a  good  creature.     Poor  fellow!  he  ex-   that  he  had  addressed  them  to  Mrs.  Felton. 

pccta  to  be  summoned  to  F^ngland  to  see  his    When  therefore  she  read 

■olber ;  but  he  has  promised  me  to  come  back, 

'laless  she  is  in  danj^er,  in  order  to  see  me 

Ivross  the  ^ater.    lie  came  over  with  me ; 


kt  when  I  went  roimd  by  Flanders,  he  chose 
to  come  on  to  Paris,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  for- 


"  Then  be  it  so,  and  let  us  part. 
Since  love  like  mine  has  laird  to  move  thee/* 


a  mist  came  over  her  eyes ;  and  unable  to  go 
on,  she  told  Mrs.  Felton  she  would,  with  her 


|toocb,  because  I  took  some  notice  of  a  German  !  leave,  keep  them  to  read  at  her  leisure, 
iliron  who  was  of  my  jparty.'*  I     •*  By    all  means,**    replied    Mrs.    Felton. 

'  All  this  was  said  with  an  air  so  natural  that  :**The  poor  soul  was  very  dismal  when  he 
jit  deceived  Emma  exactly  as  the  speaker  wrote  them;  but  those  hours  of  gloom  are 
'Waat  it  should  :  however,  struggling  with  '  over,  and  I  trust  that  happier  days  are  in  store 
■Wr  (celtngs,  she  replied,  **  But  what  will  Ma-  for  him.  I  have  a  miniature  of  St.  Aubyn  at 
jieoMiseUe  de  Couianges  say  to  Mr.  St.  Au-  home,**  she  added,  **  which  I  will  show  you 
ikja*t  attendance  on  you  V*  I  some  day  or  other.** 

I  ''Oh!  you  have  heard  that  idle  report,  have  Emma  now,  affecting  great  gaiety,  talked 
;  joa! — But  I  assure  you  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  very  fast,  and  laughed  very  loud,  though  she 
iioM.  At  least,!  know  from  undoubted  au-  said  nothing  at  all  laughable ;  and  seeing  Mr. 
Ibority,  that  when  the  lady*s  friends  hinted  to  Egerton,  she  challenged  him  to  walk  three 
Ua  that  if  he  offered  he  would  certainly  be  ac- .  times  round  the  Thuilleries  gardens  before  din- 
srpled,  he  honestly  confessed  that  his  affec-  '  ner;  while  Mrs.  Felton,  thinking  she  had  said 
JNM  wefe  fixed  elsewhere.— Bless  me !  what !  all  that  was  necessary  to  convince  Emma  that 
Mihe  matter  with  von!**  cried  Mrs.  Felton  at '  St  Aubyn  was  attached  to  herself,  bade  hrr 
tenMuneot;  ^  I  iear  you  are  going  to  faint;  farewell  till  the  next  day;  convinced  that, 
kc  MS  lead  you  tn  a  seat.**  ;  though  Emma  secretly  preferred  St.  Aubyn  to 

**Thaok  Tou,**  said  Emma  sitting  down,  |  Balfour,  pride  would  m  all  probability  induce 
**I  frel  a  giddiness  in  my  head.**  her  to  make  an  effort  to  overcome  her  passion, 


**  Well,  thank  heaven !  the  complaint  is  not 
ii  year  heart.**     And  &nma,  roused  to  exer- 


and  thereby  render  certain  a  union  which  at 
present  was   only    probable;     '*and  then,** 


im  by  this  speech,  which  she  did  not  atui-   thought  Mrs.  Felton,  '*St.  Aubyn  may  ^t- 
kai^  to  ekance,  regained  her  composure,  and    haps  be  mine  !** 

with  a  proud  feeling  of  insulted  delicacy  look-  i     It  required  all  Mr.  Eger1on*s  speed  to  keep 
si  her  tormentor  in  the  face.  i  up  in  any  degree  with   Emma  during  their 

**Ibef  your  pardon,**  said  Emma;  ^*my    walk.    The  restlessness  of  her  mind  imparted 
ibess  iaiemipted    you  ;    you  were    saying  .  itself  to  her  movements ;  and  as  she  dreaded 
thing  ^MMit  mademoiselle  de  Couianges   rest,  since  rest  would  bring  leisure  to  think, 
Mr.  Su  Anbyn,  —  then  it  is  not  to  be  a  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Egerton  pleaded  excessive 
b  !**  fatigue,  that  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  turn 

**  A  malrh !     O  dear,  do  !-»how  could  you   her  steps  towards  the  hotel.    At  dinner,  Em- 
idaeve  ii  t**  ma*s  total  want  of  appetite  alarmed  her  afTec- 

**Why  Bocf     She   is  very  young,  very   tionate  companions. 
MHiy,  and  very  rich.**  |     ^  Do,  Emma,  eat  some  of  this  dish,**  said  ' 

**  Ay.  but  a  woman  may  be  all  these,  and  ;  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  *'  I  ordered  it  on  purpoae ' 
ac  MM  be  able  to  attach  permanently  such  a  i  for  you.** 

ma  aa  St.  Aabyn.**    And  Emma  felt  that  |     ''You  are  very  good,**  replied  Emma,  **  but 
kit  tiuth  aa  it  uemed  waa  aimed  at  ker.  1  yon  know  I  am  not  dainty.** 
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'*  Xo,  my  dear  girl ;  but  your  appetite  has 
lately  been  so  indifferent,  that  I  wished  to 
tempt  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.** 

^*  You  are  ever  kind  and  indulgent,**  said 
Emma,  a  tear  filling  her  eye,  **  and* I  will  try 
to  eat.'* 

*'  How  unfortunate  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain.  **  I  ordered  most  of  these  things  for 
Emma  and  Mr.  Balfour — and  Emma  can  t  eat, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  come.** 

'^  Did  you  ask,  did  you  expect  him  to  din- 
ner r*  said  Emma  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure  1  did ;  but  just  now  he 
sent  a  note  of  excuse.** 

"I  am  sorry,  very  sorr^  for  it,**  returned 
Emma.  *^  Then  I  fear  he  is  seriously  offended 
.with  me,  though  without  adequate  cause. — 
Would  he  were  here !  For  never  since  I  have 
known  him  did  I  feel  so  affectionately,  so 
warmly  towards  him  as  I  do  at  -this  moment.*' 

**I  am  prodigiously  glad  to  hear  that,**  cried 
Mrs.  Castlemain;  while  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
had  been  observing  Emma  in  perturbed  silence, 
sighed,  but  spoke  not.  At  length  Emma, 
complaining  of  a  bad  headache,  said  she  would 
go  and  lie  down  awhile,  and  hastily  retired  to 
her  apartment. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Egerton  said,  *^This  ought  not  to  be,  ma- 
dam. It  is  evident  to  me  that  Emma  has  some 
terrible  weight  on  her  mind ;  and  with  your 
approbation  I  should  like  to  tempt  her  to  a 
disclosure  of  it,  provided  you  yourself  will  not 
undertake -the  task." 

"I  had  rather  not,**  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main; ^*but  I  wish  you  by  all  means  to  do 
so.**  And  as  soon  as  Emma  re-appeared,  it 
was  settled  that  Mr.  Egerton  should  request  a 
private  conversation  with  her. 

Emma  meanwhile  lay  down,  but  not  to  rest. 
Busy  memory  recalled  every  hour  of  her  past 
intercourse  with  St.  Aubyn,  since  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  she  now  recol- 
lected that  he  must  (unconsciously  to  himself, 
she  admitted,)  have  even  then  imbibed  senti- 
ments for  that  lady,  which  justified  the  jealous 
suspicions  she  herself  always  fdt  relative  to 
her ;  which  sentiments  being  now,  as  she  evi- 
dently saw,  returned,  had  ripened  into  sincere, 
ardent,  and  iueeasful  love, — for  was  it  possible 
that  a  woman  should  have  the  picture  of  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  expect  to  marry  ?  Then  her 
thoughts  dwelt  on  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Cou- 
langes,  who  was  also  said  to  be  attached  to 
him.  But  could  she  have  felt  for  St.  Aubyn 
a  real  attachment  in  so  short  a  tinM,  unless  he 
had  given  her  reason  to  suppose  he  felt  attach- 
ment towards  her  ?  No ; — and  when  she  con- 
sidered his  conduct  towards  herself  and  this 
young  lady,  she  could  not  acquit  him  of  being 
that  most  despicable  -character,  a  male  co- 
quette; for  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Felton 
was,  and  had  ever  been,  the  only  real  object  of 
his  affections.  She  then  ventured  to  read  the 
verses  so  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Aubyn ;  and 


having  read  them,  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow, 
in  an  agony  of  wounded  pride  and  jealous  lovei'. 
But  at  length  the  soothing  thought,  that  the! 
extent  of  her  weakness  was  known  only  to 
herself,  and  that  St.  Aubyn,  if  she  married 
before  him,  would  never  suspect  that  her  le-' 
gard   for  him  had  exceeded   Uvb  bounds  of, 
mendship,  tranquillized  her  mind  in  a  degree; 
and  feeling  more  tenderly  towards  BaUbur,ii| 
proportion  as  St.  Aubyn  decreased  in  her  good: 
opinion,  she  at  length  returned  to  the  drawing- ; 
room  tolerably  composed.   Bat  her  corapoeoie 
vanished,  when  on  her  entrance  Mr.  Egertea 
took  her  hand,  and  begging  to  have  some  ooo- 
versation  with  her  in  her  dressing-room,  led 
her  thither  in  silence. 

*^  Emma,**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  after  a  ptoae 
of  great  emotion,  *^  I  have  hitherto  forfoorae, 
from  respect  to  the  pride  and  delicacj  of 
your  sex,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  veil 
which  you  have  so  properly  drawn  betweea 
the  feelings  of  your  heart  and  the  curiosity  of 
others.  But  both  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  wf- 
self  are  so  alarmed  and  distressed,  at  witn^t- 
ing  the  present  agitated  state  of  yoor  mind, 
that  we  conjure  you,  by  all  our  past  and  £!»• 
sent  affection  for  you,  to  confide  in  that  affee- 
tion,  and  let  us  know  what  are  the  swnt 
sorrows  that  oppress  yon  !  My  dear  child,** 
added  he,  ^*  recollect  that  our  peace  of  miad 
depends  on  you,  and  that  we  must  be  wretched 
while  we  see  that  you  are  so.*'  Here  emotion 
stopped  him  from  proceeding;  and  Emma, 
every  feeling  of  pride  and  reserve  overeone 
by  the  claims  of  gratitude  and  affection,  le- 
plied, 

**  Put  to  me,  sir,  any  question  that  yoB 
please,  and  I  will  answer  you.** 

"Well  then,**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "are  voa 
not  going  to  give  your  hand  to  one  man,  while 
your  heart  is  wholly  in  possession  of  ajiotherr 

"  Had  you  put  that  question  to  me,  sir,  yei- 
terday,**  replied  Emma,  "  I  roust,  I  fear,  have 
answered  Yes — ^but  to-day  I  feel  myself  jnsti- 
fied  in  answering  iVb.** 

"  Indeed  !  can  a  few  hours  have  obliterated 
an  image  so  long  and  so  deeply  impressed  on 
your  heart?  Are  you  well  assured  that  too 
are  not  under  the  influence  of  jealousy  1**  En- 
ma  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  withoat 
further  comment,  related  to  Mr.  Egerton  die 
progress  of  her  attachment  to  St.  Aubyn;  ber 
idea  that  it  was  mutual ;  her  jealousy  of  Mii> 
Felton  after  his  return  from  his  tour;  her  en- 
deavours, on  principle,  to  return  tbt  love  of 
Balfour ;  the  prospect  she  now  had  of  sueeeed- 
ing  in  those  endeavonrs;  and  finally,  the 
whole  of  what  had  passed  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Felton  relative  to  St  Aubyn. 

"Amazing!**  cried  Mr.  Egerton.  "Is  it 
possible  that  St.  Aubyn  can  be  in  love  widi 
her,  after  having  known  you !  Answer  me, 
Emma;  did  his  evident  emotion  when  he  saw 
you  in  the  Palace  appear  to  you  a  proof  of  in- 
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difference  and  averftion,  or  of  still  strug^lin^ 
bat  concealed  loveV* 

'    **  Of  the  latter.     Bat  I  am  now  convinced 

;t!iat  emotion  proceeded  from  a  remorseful  con- 

•leiootness  that  he  had  barely  endeavoured  to 

pin  mj  aifections,  without  any  real  intention 

of  offering  me  his  in  return.^* 

**  Impossible  !**  warmly  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
itoa,  **my  life  upon  his  honour!'* 
!  **  At  least  you  will  own/'  answered  Emma 
mber  indignantly,  '*  that  his  avoiding  me,  and 
Uteoding  Mrs.  Pel  ton,  with  those  verses  and 
the  picture,  are  very  suspicious  circumstances ; 
Mdes  bis  having  refused  the  hand  of  Made- 
■oiielle  de  Coulanges,  on  the  plea  of  a  prior 
tttacbnenu** 

**  Nay,  that  proves  nothing.  You  as  well 
aiMrs.  Felton  may  be  the  object  of  that  at- 
iMiiMnt. 

**  Well, sir,'*  resumed  Emma  proudly;  **but 
Mppote  that  I  am  the  object  of  St.  Aubyn's 
soieealed  affection,  concealed  through  dire  and 
imseible  necessity,  what  would  you  have  me 
dtl  Would  you  have  me  wait  humbly  and 
^Miestly  till  he  thinks  fit  to  come  and  say, 
*WiU  yoa  marry  me,  dear  Ally,  Ally  Croker  V 
as4  would  you  then  have  me  make  him  a  cour- 
Ivy,  and  say,  *  Yes,  if  you  please  to  accept 
tts,  kind  sir !'  No !  forbid  it  every  feeling  of 
voman's  pride  and  woman's  delicacy  !" 

*'But  is  it  tlierefore  necessary  that  you 
{AsaM  marry  a  man  you  do  not  love!" 
I  ** There  is  no  danger  of  that  It  will  verv 
•Noa  be  in  Balfour's  power,  1  am  convinced, 
Iseoavert  my  present  feelings  towards  him 
iilo  positive  tenderness.  Besides,  I  have  ever 
eoastdered  a  woman  who  has  so  much  mean- 
irts,  and  such  a  want  of  self-respect,  at)  to 

Ce  in  love  for  a  man  who  has  either  never 
ad  or  has  forsaken  her,  to  be  in  the  next 
itgife  of  vice  to  a  woman  who  has  forfeited 
hir  honour;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  I 
Ml  be  able  to  act  up  to  this  principle  com- 
ylclely,  as  soon  as,  by  a  marriatre  u  ith  a  man 
«bo  adores  roe,  the  barrier  of  weddtnl  duty  will 
be  raised  between  me  and  Mr.  St.  Auhyn." 

**  But  suppose  Balfour,  from  the  obsequious 
lover,  hrertmes  the  tyrant  husband  1" 

"  He  will  not  do  so ;  for  he  is  conscious  of 
Us  own  infirmities  of  temper;  and  I  am  sure 
At  iaffuenee  over  him  which  I  possess,  and 
vbidi  my  not  loving  him  as  much  as  he  loves 
■e  will  allow  me  to  increase,  as  I  shall  not 
W  thrown  oflT  my  guard  by  ungovernable  ten- 
4efn»pa^  will  enable  me  to  keep  his  temper  in 
«ahj*c«ion,  especially  as  I  am  tolerably  sure 
if  my  own  now/* 

'"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Ejp^rton  douhtingly, 
*yonr  temper  is  a  anretied  temper;  and  were 
][«•  to  b«-  united  to  a  man  of  such  a  disposi- 
ta  as  is  po^nessed  hy  one  that  I  could  name, 
1  kave  no  doubt  of  your  continuing  to  exercise 
pss;yi  •elPeomroand:*bot,  when  exposed  to 
A»  roAUsn^n  of  a  violent  temper,  I  doubt  the 
fcrce  of  bad  example  will   awaken  dormant 


tendencies,  and  that  you  will  too  late  repent 
the  rashness  which  led  you  to  marry  a  man 
in  hopes  of  improving  him.  Yet  one  ques- 
tion more,"  he  added,  '*have  you  disclosed 
to  Mr.  Balfour  your  attachment  to  St.  Au- 
byn  1" 

**  Not  directly ;  but  I  have  told  him  of  our 
long  intimacy  and  friendship,  and  of  my  sor^ 
row  at  his  sudden  and  apparently  unmotived 
estrangement  from  mo.  But  I  will  summon 
resolution  to  tell  him  more,  and  even  to  own 
that  I  had  unsolicited  bestowed  my  afiiections. 
For,  though  a  delicate  woman  must  feel  ago- , 
nies  at  owning  so  degrading  a  truth,  an  inge- 1 
nuons  woman  feels  still  more  from  conceal- 
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ing  It. 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ; ; 
**  still  the  task  of  disclosing  such  a  truth  is  a ! 
difficult  one,  and  one  from  which  a  common 
mind  would  shrink  for  ever.    But  I  expect 
more  from  an  uncommon  mind  like  yours,  and  ' 
principles  and  practice  usually  ao  pure  and  up- 
right.    It  is  your  duty  to  be  as  explicit  with 
Balfour  as  you  have  been  with  me.     Your  fu- , 
ture  happiness  depends  on  it ;  for  on  mutual  i 
ingenuousness  must  all  connubial  happiness' 
be  built." 

**  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Emma,  faintly,  j 
'*and  I  will  tell  Balfour  all  directly;  feeling  at  | 
this  moment,  as  I  have  oflen  done  before,  great  i 
self-upbraiding  at  having  so  long  delay^  to 
tell  the  degrading  tale." 

**  Not  so,  Emma.    Loving  a  St.  Aubyn  is 
no  degradation ;  and  though  he  never  in  words  \ 
solicited  your  love,  I  am  witness  that  he  did  : 
so  every  day  by  his  attentions." 

**  Then  how,  sir,  can  you  excuse  or  account , 
for  his  present  conduct  1" 

''That  I  cannot  do;  but  I  still  believe  that 
time  will,  and  satisfactorily.     However,  I  see  '■ 
that  you  will  and  must  marry  Balfour,  pro- , 
vided  his  self-love,  which  is  I  think  as  strong 
as  his  love,  strong  as  that  may  be,  is  proof 
against  knowing  that  you  have  laved,  if  you  do 
not  Mtili  love,  another.     If,  when  he  Knows ' 
that,  he  still  perseveres  in  his  suit,  I  shall  feel 
him  raised  considerably  in  my  estimation,  and 
shall  with  less  ft-ar  commit  to  him  the  guar- 
dianship of  your  happiness." 

"  At  every  risk,  however,"  replied  Emma, 
'*  I  will  tell  him  the  whole  truth ;  and  then, , 
come  what  come  may,  I  shall  have  done  my  ^ 
duty,  and  shall  not  have  to  add  to  the  sorrows  ' 
I  now  experience,  the  aggravated  misery  of 
self-condemnation." 

"  Spoken  like  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  re- . 
plied  Mr.  Egerton ;  while  with  the  lof\y  mien 
and  open  countenance  of  conscious  integrity, ' 
Emma,  on  being  told  tliat  Mr.  Balfour  was 
below,  desired  him  to  he  shown  into  her  dress- 
ing-room.    He  entered  with  an  expression  of 
joy  on  his  countenance,  which  surprised  Em-  , 
ma.     It  was  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Castlemain  , 
havinif,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  informed  him 
of  Emma's  affectionate  feelings  towards  him,  J 
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and  her  hope  that  their  anion  was  now  not 
only  probable,  but  certain.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Egerton  retir&d ;  and  Emma,  putting  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  Dalibur^s  expressions  of  peni- 
tence and  loye,  begged  that  he  would  listen  to 
her  in  uninterrupted  silence. 

I  shall  not  detail  what  Balfour^s  feelings 
were  during  her  confession,  nor  his  expression 
of  those  feelings.  Suffice  that,  when  she  had 
ended,  Emma  said,  **  And  now,  dear  Balfour ! 
1  leave  you  to  think  over  alone,  uninfluenced 
by  my  presence,  all  that  I  have  been  saying ; 
and  if,  after  a  night*s  calm  deliberation,  you 
still  feel  inclined  to  entrust  your  happiness  in 
my  hands,  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  pledge  myself  most  solemnly  to  tender 
you  this  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  grateful,  faith- 
ful, and  principled  affection.**  So  saying  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  and  BsAfour  saw  her  no 
more  that  night, — a  night  to  Emma,  as  well  as 
to  himself,  of  anxious  perturbation.  The  next 
morning  by  eight  o^clock  he  was  at  the  hotel, 
and  Emma  soon  after  joined  him. 

**I  come,'*  said  Balfour,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her,  **  to  claim  this  promised  hand,  as  I  am 
sure  that  my  devoted  affection  will  at  len^b 
procure  to  me  a  full  return,  and  to  you  with 
ardent  and  confiding  love  1  willingly  entrust 
my  happiness.** 

**Take  it!  it  is  yours  !'*  said  Emma,  blush- 
ing and  sighing  as  she  spoke ;  and  Balfour, 
seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain  enter  the  room,  led 
Emma  up  to  her,  and  begged  her  blessing  on 
them. 

'*This  is  as  I  hoped,**  she  cried,  mixing 
tears  with  her  blessings.  And  Mr.  Egerton, 
on  hearing  what  had  passed,  endeavoured  to 
pronounce  his  congratulations  as  steadily  as 
Mrs.  Castlemain ;  but  he  could  not  do  it ;  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  hear  that  Balfour  was 
forced  to  setoff"  immediately  to  his  father,  who 
was  taken  very  ill  on  the  road. 

Before  he  departed,  he  candidly  told  Emma 
that  he  did  not  approve  her  having  much  in- 
tercourse with  Mrs.  Felton.  **  And  1  think,** 
said  he,  ^*  you  yourself  cannot  desire  it  now. 
For,  if  she  is  to  be  the  wife  of  St.  Aubyn,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  talk  with  her  on 
her  prospects,  without  betraying  the  deep  in- 
terest you  once  felt  in  him  yourself;  and  if  she 
be  bis  mistress,  she  is  an  improper  acquaint- 
ance for  you.** 

*' His  mistress!**  cried  Emma;  *^such  a 
suspicion  never  entered  my  mind.** 

^^  Very  likely ;  but  I  dare  say  it  may  be  a 
very  just  one,  notwithstanding.** 

*^  At  any  rate,**  replied  Emma,  **  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  much  of  Mrs.  Felton.  Besides,  I 
am  not  a  little  inclined  to  resent  her  rudeness 
to  you.'* 

This  speech  delighted  Balfour,  and  he  asked 
her  how  she  would  avoid  Mrs.  Felton. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how,**  said  Emma.  "  Your 
sister  Fanny  is  very  unwell  at  Montmorenci, 
and  has  sent  to  request  me  to  visit  her.    To- 


morrow morning  I  have  promised  to  accom- 
pany two  friends  from  K ,  just  arrived,  to 

the  Petits  Augustins ;  but  before  the  evening  * 
I  will  set  off*  for  Montmorenci,  and  stay  there  j 
as  long  as  my  grandmother  will  spare  me."! 
And  Balfour,  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,' 
bade  her  adieu,  to  return  to  his  father,  with  | 
more  tranauillity  of  mind  than  usual.     Emmal 
too,  considering  her  fate  as  fixed,  exerted  faer^  • 
self  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  content,  as! 
one  means  towards  procuring  the  reality,  and 
she  set  off*  to  the  Petrts  Augustins,  w  ith  a 
quiet  heart  and  a  calm  conntenance.    A  visit 
to  the  tombs  was  indeed  congenial  with  her 
feelings;  and  what  so  likely  to  speak  peace 
to  each  rebellious  passion,  and  soberixe  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  and  expectations,  as 
the  contemplation  of  those  mementos  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  lowly  beds  of  kings  and  qoeens, 
of  heroes  and  legislators,  who  having  been  the 
sport  of  their  own  passions  and  the  passions 
of  others,  there,   heedless  of  their    enmity 
while  living,  sleep  beside  each  other  in  the 
cold  forgethilness   of  the  grave,  reminding 
long  suflfering  and  patient  affliction,  that  at 
last  her  miseries,  like  theirs,  will  find  a  rett- 
ing place  and  an  oblivion. 

**  When  1  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,** 
says  Addison,  **  every  emotion  of  enrj  dies  in 
me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beauti- 
ful, every  inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  npon  a  tomb- 
stone, my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when 
1  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I 
consider  the  vanity  of  gneving  for  thoee  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.** 

Emma,  in  pensive  silence,  listened  to  die 
j  remarks  of  her  companions,  as  they  passed  j 
!  from  the  monuments  of  one  age  to  thoee  of' 
another,  till  at  last  they  entered  the  Elysion, ; 
and  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  was  point-; 
ed  out  to  them  by  their  guide.    As  they  ap-i 
proached,  they  saw  a  man  evidently  absorbed - 
in  a  deep  reverie,  leaning  his  head  on  his  bands' 
I  against  this  interesting  monument.    The  gen- 
tleman who  accompanied  Emma,  on  seeing 
him,  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 

*'  0*er  the  cold  marble  shall  they  join  their  hetdt,  { 
And  drink  the  falling  tear  each  other  sheds.** 


But  this  poor  gentleman  can  only  drink  hiij 
own.  What  a  pity  that  his  love  is  not  with  | 
him,  to  realize  the  fancy  of  the  poet !" 

Emma  was  about  to  reply,  when,  the  gen-; 
•  tleroan  raising  his  head,  she  could  discern  hit  j 
f rofile  sufficiently  to  see  that  she  beheld  St) 
Aubyn!  and  overpowered,  bewildered,  andj 
surprised,  she  became  heedless  of  her  s^ps, 
and  fell  over  a  piece  of  marble  that  lay  across 
the  path. 

St.  Aubyn  turning  round,  and  seeing  the 
accident,  ran  to  her  assistance  as  eagerly  as 
her  friends,  and  felt  full  as  mneh  emotion  as 
she  did  when  he  recognised  in  the  pale  and 
trembling  being  whom    he    aapported,  and 
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.  whom  piin  and  emotion  both  made  ready  to  j  charmed  him  at  first  ftiffht,  and  he  found  his 
Oint,  that  Emma,  whoHC  probable  marriajre ,  tasie  justified  by  the  admiration  of  all  who 
mod  itiaoftnent  to  another,  havint;  just  been  beheld  her;  and  as  he  was  never  accustomed 
eoaimunicatefi   to  him   by  Mrs.  Ketton,   had  ,  to  know  an  unsati.sGed  wish,  he  resolved  to  \ 

'made  liiin   wander  forth   he  scarcely   knew  :  make  himself  the  envy  of  others,  by  obtaining! 

'  whither,  till,  finding  himself  near  the  Petits ;  this  valuable  prize.     Dut  her  coldness  threw 
Auj^uitins,  he  bad  entered    the  garden,  and  '  obstacles  in  his  way ;  and  obstacles  to  a  tern- ' 
ml  most  unconsciously  had  drawn  near  the  tomb  ,  per  such  as  his  was,  only  induced  him  to  per- ' 
of  the  unhappy  lovers.  severe  the  more.     }Iis  self-love  indeed   was 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt,**  cried  he  j  very  near  getting  the  betti^r  of  all  other  con- ; 

-  in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  with  w  hich  Emma*8 ,  siderations,  when  he  heard  that  Emma  loved  • 
rar  and  her  heart  also  were  but  too  well  ac-  ■  another ;  but  it  was  counteracted  by  the  wish  i 

'  qoainted ;  while  Emma,  recovering  herself  a  >  he  felt  to  triumph  over  St.  Aubyn,  who  ho  be- 1 

;  Unle,  nrplied  that  the  pain  was  only  momen-  { lieved  loved  Emma  in  spite  of  the  rrpresenta- ! 


tary,  and  that  she  was  already  better,  with- 
drawing herself  as  she  spoke  from  his  sup- 

•  pMDff  ann,  and  venturing  to  lifl  her  eyes  to 

•  his;  but  they  shrunk  immediately  from  the 
I  leader  eipression  of  his  glance,  and  she  felt 
'leliered;  when,  sighing  deeply,  St.  Aubyn 
;  bowing  coldly  round,  wished  them  good  morn- 
•iag,  and  suddenly  disappeared. 

**U    it    potvible,'*  said   Emma  mentally, 


tions  of  an  artful  woman,  such  as  he  consider- 1 
ed  Mrs.  Felton  to  be,  for  he  had  become  jealous ' 
of  St.  Aubyn*8  fame ;  who  was  now  not  only 
called  the  F^ntrlish  hero,  but  **1e  bel  Anglois,*' 
a  title  exclusively  Balfour^s  till  St.  Aubyn  re- 
appeared at  Pari:*.  r 
"  \o,  no,"  said  he  mentally,  ••  he  shall  not ; 
triumph  over  me  in  every  way,  and  I  will  i 
marry  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  and  have . 


**thata  man  hapny  and  successful  in  his  lovoi  the  felicity  of  forcing  her  to  love  me  in  re- 
ihoald    be   found  almost  in   tears    reclining !  turn.** 

,afiinst  that  monument?  Is  it  possible,  either,  |      Accordingly  he  persevered,  and  Emma  pro- 

Ikai  the  lover  of  Mrs.  Felton  could  look  at  me  I  mised  to  be  his.      Meanwhile,   though    Mr. 

Iviih  toch  an  expression  in  his  eyes?**     And    Egerton  could  not  read    Balfour*s  heart,  he 

Eouna  certainly  felt  much  happier  than  when  |  was  so  unhappy  as  to  suspect  that  love  alone .' 

'lbs  came  to  the  Musce.  !  was  not  the  motive  that  overcame  the  influence 


'  **  Well/*  aaid  her  female  companion,  **  I  am 
'aftiid  that  uncommonly  handsome  young  man 
ii  man  bnrt  than  you  were.  Miss  Castlemain ; 
far  I  aever  saw  such  a  look  of  love  as  he  gave 
TOO  !  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  V* 
-O  dear,  yet,  * 


«» 


of  his  pride,  and  induced  him  to  forget  so  soon  '. 
that  Emma  had  loved,  and  probably  still  loved  ■ 
another.  ; 

He  was  still  indulging  these  sad  thoughts, 
when   Emma  and  her  companions  returned. 


replied  Emma  in  visible   They  found  Mrs.  Felton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  | 
wafiition;   "it  was  Sir.  St.  Aubyn.**     And '  to  whom  the  latter   had   communiimted    the ; 


brr  coapaniona,  seeing  her  distress,  forbore 
topcrat  her  further  on  the  subject;  while  Em- 
■B,  aa  they  relumed,  forced  herself  to  talk 
with  aoreasing  volubility. 

Mr.  Egertoo  meanwhile  had  shut  himself 
cp  ia  hi«  own  room,  to  reflect  on  the  impor- 
laai  decisiona  that  had  taken  place  on  that  and 
the  preceding  day ;  and  in  spite  of  his  hiirh 
i^erraee  for  Emma*8  principles,  and  his  re- 
■p«rt  Pvr  the  apparent  motives  that  actuated 
Wr  to  accept  t  rederic  Balfour,  he  was  con- 
viaeed  thaC  unknown  to  herself.  Temper  was 


news  that  Emma  had  accepted  Balfour;  and 
that  lady  could  not  help  suspecting  that  her 
communications  had  been  instrumental  in  in-  r 
fluencinir  her  determination. 

Mrs.  Felton  expressed"  great  surprise  and 
sorrow,  at  the  idea  of  Emma*8  departure  for  so 
many  days,  then  begged   to  see  her  alone; 
when,  taking  a  case  from  her  pocket,  she  said  { 
she  had  brought  St.  Aubyn*s  picture  to  show  : 
her.     Emma,  provoked  at  her  indelicate  for- 
wardness in  displaying  this  picture,  and  also , 
in  her  heart,  a  little  distrustful  of  her  truth, ! 


at  the  bottom  of  her  decision.  Ho  was  ofi  since  the  rencontre  with  St.  Aubyn,  was  irri-' 
sfiaiofi,  that  what  ia  called  pride,  in  a  man  tated  into  self-command,  and,  looking  at  the| 
sad  Wf«uii,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  is  |  picture  with  great  calmness,  replied,  I 

oAea  aothiag  but  temper  in  one  of  its  various  j      **  It  is  like,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  like  what  he  * 
sedificatuma,  denominated  p'tnu  or  winnuUd  \  nfpr  is,  rather  than  what  he  was,  for  I  never 
mSf-ian.    And  he  felt  assured  that,  had   not!  saw  a  man  more  altered;  and  I  am  sure  he. 
CiiiBa'a  pride  and  jealousy  been  roused   by   does  not  look   like  a  happy  and  successful 


ihe  eoamiunications  of  Mrs.  Felton,  she  would 
have  uken  mora  time  to  deliberate,  before  she 
ffsvv  an  irrevocable  promise  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  a  man  towards  whom  she  well  knew 
ifcift  she  bad  not  a  sentiment  resembling  what 
iht  frit  for  81.  Aubyn,  and  had  long  learnt  to 
dvominate  love.  Nor,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Eger- 
ton eee  in  Ualfoar^a  attachment  for  her,  the 
ifBptoma  of  a  laal  aflection.  Her  beauty  had 
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lover.** 

Mrs.  Felton  blushed  at  this  observation; 
and  hastily  said,  **  Pray  when  did  you  see 
himV 

**  Just  now,**  she  replied  ;  and  Mrs.  Felton 
turned  pale ;  while  Emma,  with  great  compo- 
sure, added,  **  we  found  him  reclining  on  the 
tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  and  he  evidently 
had  been  in  tears.** 
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^'  0,  yes !  0,  yes !"  in  a  hurried  manner  an- 
swered Mrs.  Fefton,  **  he  Is  very  uneasy  about 
his  mother,  and  thinks  of  setting  off  directly 
for  England ;  that  is  all,  I  assure  you,  that  af- 
flicts him.**  And  Emma  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  which  she  meant  Mrs.  Felton  to  per- 
ceive, as  she  turned  from  her,  in  silence  led 
the  way  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was 


Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  seeing  him  drive  up,  met  bim 
at  the  door,  in  order  to  prepare  Imn  for  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  Ikr  during 
his  absence.  The  wish  of  serving  an  interest- 


ing emigrant  family,  whom  some  peculiar  eir-^ 
cumstances  of  distress  had  thrown  in   St 
Aubyn*s  way,  as  much  as  a  desire  of  seeing 
France,  had  induced  him  to  go  abroad ;  an  ex- 

,  ^„   cursion  in  which  his  uncle,  being  by  chance 

better,  not  worse.  Still  her  son,  unable  to  ^in  a  good  humour  when  he  requested  his  leave 
bear  to  be  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  Emma*s  |  to  undtrtake  it,  enabled  him  to  indulge  him- 
marriage,  set  off  for  England  as  soon  as  he  '.  self  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  expectations  in 
left  the  Petits  Aogustins ;  and  perhaps,  like  !  life;  while  his  poor  mother  taught  herself  even 
Emma  herself,  he  was  in  his  heart  cheered  and  |  to  rejoice  in  his  absence,  by  the  thought  of  the 
consoled  by  the  meeting  of  that  morning,  and  pretty  things  he  would  bring  her  from  Paris. 
the  emotion  that  he  had  witnessed.  ot  Aubyn,  therefore,  could  not  accuse  him- 

Assoon  as  Mrs.  Felton  and  her  friends  from   self,  with  justice,  ofhaving  violated  an%da^ 

K had  taken  leave,  Emma  set  off  in  Mrs.   by  his  foreign  tour.    Still,  when  he  saw  his  I 

Castlemain*s  carriage  for  Montmorenci,  and  .certainly,  though  slowly, declining  parent  his j 
alone ;  for  the  only  woman-servant  that  they  I  agony  was  so  great  as  to  make  him  bitterly 
had  brought  with  them  was  wanted  to  attend  I  reproach  himself  for  having  left  her  so  long.' 
on  her  grandmother,  who  had  had  at  least  the  ;  In  the  first  place,  indeed,  he  bad  left  her,  to 
wisdom  to  teach  both  Agatha  and  Emma 'fulfil  a  military  duty;  but  if  he  hadnotgrone 
habits  of  independence,  habits  which  rendered  '  to  France,  he  thought  his  attentive  care  and 
the  poverty  of  the  former  more  bearable  than  tenderness  might  have  prevented  her  being 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  guarded  guilty  of  the  imprudence  which  brought  on  bCT 
the  other  against  many  inconveniences  and  complaint,  as  during  his  leave  of  absence  he 
difiSculties  to  which  those  women  are  exposed  should  have  return^  to  the  Vale-House,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  depend  entirely  been  with  her  at  the  time  when  her  love  of. 
on  servants  for  the  duties  of  the  toilette.  Yes,  youthful  dress  had  made  her  go  to  a  sort  of  j 
Emma  and  Agatha,  though  heiresses,  could  fi^te  champ^tre  on  the  lake,  which  was  extend- 1 
really  dress  and  undress  themselves !  ed  into  the  evening,  too  lightly  clothed  to  besTj 

*^  I  shall  see  you  I  hope  during  my  visit,  the  chill  of  the  autumnal  wind,  especially  asj 
sir,**  said  Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  as  she  got  at  that  very  moment  she  was  oppressed  with' 
into  the  carriage,  and  proceeded  on  her  jour-  '  a  severe  cold.  | 

ney,  —  little  conscious  what  trials  and  what  -  When  St  Aubyn  saw  her  first  on  his  retom, 
dangers  awaited  her  at  Montmorenci.  .  she  was  sitting  op  in  an  easy  chair,  breathing 

But  to  return  to  St  Aubyn.  — It  was  lucky  .  with  diificulty,  and  one  meagre  cheek  pale  as 
for  him  that  he  set  off  for  England  when  he  -death  itself,  \)'hile  the  other  was  glowing  with ; 
did,  as  by  that  means  he  avoided  receiving  a  the  bright  rc^d  of  fever.  Her  son,  scarcely , 
letter,  desiring  him,  if  he  wished  to  see  his  able  to  control  his  emotion,  sprung  towards' 
mother  alive,  to  return  immediately;  there- . her.  and  reclining  her  drooping  head  against 
fore,  being  already  on  the  road  when  this  letter   his  bosom,  wept  over  her  in  silence.  ' 

reached  Paris,  he  was  spared  the  agony  of  "Ay,  my  dear  Henry,**  she  faintly  artica-j 
travelling,  an  agony  insupportable  to  an  affec-  :  lated,  "  you  little  knew  how  ill  I  was,  or  I 
tionate  heart  in  terror  lest  he  should  arrive  too  am  sure  you  would  have  come  sooner ;  but  I ; 
late.  As  it  was,  though  he  expected  to  find  am  now  getting  well  very  fast;  so  donHdis-j 
his  mother  ill,  he  did  not  expect  to  find  her  tress  yourself,  for  you  know  the  sight  of  yea  i 
dying ;  and  when  he  reached  Keswick,  he  will  do  me  quite  as  much  good  as  n^icine.— 
found  that,  so  far  from  the  account  given  in  WelU  but  I  hope  yon  have  brought  me  some' 
the  letter,  which  never  reached  him,  b^ing  the  pretty  gowns  aiul  trinkets  from  Paris.  I  have 
literal  truth,  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  was  likely  to  live  been  quite  reckoning  upon  them,  I  do  assare 
!  some  weeks  longer,  though  all  hope  of  her  re-  vou.**  And  St  Aubyn,  glad  for  an  excuse  to 
,  covery  must  prove  to  be  vain.  ^       leave  the  room  and  give  vent  to  his  feelings* , 

'  AfWr  having  shown  Mra.  St.  Aubyn  in  the  'went  in  search  of  the  expected  presents.  Tliej' 
degraded  light  of  a  detected  criminal,  I  could  consisted  of  fans,  gold  pins,  brooches,  &e.,: 
not  venture  to  obtrude  her  on  the  notice  of  my    and  two  pieces  of  sarsnet  for  gowns.  ] 

readers  again,  till  I  could  exhibit  her  in  that  The  poor  invalid  was  delighted  with  all  she! 
sad  and  fearful  state  in  which  one  is  disposed  saw,  and  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  time: 
'  to  pardon  the  mi»8t  guilty  their  offerices,  be-  when  she  should  excite  the  envy  and  admirs- 
I  cause  they  can  offend  no  more,  and  may  soon  tion  of  the  town  and  country  by  wearing  her! 
be  within  the  reach  of  that  judgment  more  ter-  Paris  finery ;  while  St  Aubyn,  unable  to  bear' 
nble  than  any  punishment  which  human  jus-  this  language  of  hope,  which  he  well  knew  { 
tice  can  inflict  was  the  result  of  mortal  disease,  was  again' 

When  he  anived,  the  suigeon  who  attended  :  and  again  obliged  to  leeve  die  room,  in  order  1 
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:ea1  the  emotion  which  he  felt.     One  of  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  they  were  of  an- 
ces  of  sarsnrtwas  dark,  and  his  mother   cient  families,  and  he  was  apt  to  hate  any  one 
m  it  was  too  old  and  grave  for  her ;  but    who  possessed  an  adTantage  which  most  be  | 
ler,  being  what  was  called  a  French  '  for  ever  unenjoyed  by  himself  ;-^n  the  next 

suited  her  taste  exactly,  as  she  pro-  place,  he  knew  that  they  preferred  his  nephew 
d  it  to  be  Tery  becoming  to  the  com-  to  himself,  another  unpardonable  fiiolt ;  and 
u  '  finally,  he  had  never  forgiven  what  he  consid- 

i  evening,  while  his  mother  by  the  aid  ered  as  the  triumph  of  that  conceited  girl,  £m- 
dvnes  procured  a  little  sleep,  St.  Aubyn    ma  Castlemain,  over  those  splenetic  effusions  of 

Mr.  Hargrave,  who  received  him  very  his  malignant  disposition,  of  which,  though  he 
laly.  nay,  with  a  degree  of  involuntary  had  not  power  to  overcome  them,  he  had  sense 
; ;  for  the  colonel  had  written  to  him  a  enough  to  be  conscious  and  ashamed.  Still  he 
if  hisnephew*s  bravei7,and  the  praises  knew  not  how,  respected  and  respectable  as 
ed  on  him  by  the  First  Consul ;  and    Mrs.  Castlemain  was,  to  refuse  what  he  taw 

his  jealousy  of  his  nephew  was  con-  '  would  probably  be  proposed  to  him,  namely,  a 
»ly  increased  by  the  means,  his  pride  in  union  between  his  nephew  and  Emma,  as  be 
creased  in  proportion,  and  spite  of  him-  \  foresaw  that  every  one  of  his  acquaintance 
'  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  |  would  blame  him  for  such  a  refusal,  and  his  d^ 
vr,  I  testable  temper  be  more  commented  upon  and 

%ubyn  told  him  that  he  earnestly  de-  abused  than  ever.  But  the  guilt  of  his  sister, 
e  would  allow  him  to  resign  his  com-  and  the  disclosure  which  followed,  put  it  in 
a,  as,  if  he  had  not  an  insuperable  ob-    his  power  to  prevent  such  an  offer  being  made, 

to  remain  amongst  men  who  had  been  and  to  cause  his  innocent  nephew  to  appear  at 
ling  to  disgrace  and  discard  him,  be  least  as  much  in  fault  as  himself  in  dropping 
not  bear  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  family  at  the  vV  bite 
I  his  mother,  as  his  attentions  and  care,  |  Cottage.    While  his  pride  was  initated  to 

could  not  prolong  her  life,  might  at :  madness  by  Mr.  Egerton*s  proposal  of  emain 
nooth  her  way  to  death.  I  cipating  St.  Aubyn  from  his  tyranny  by  main- 

haw  !*'  cried  Mr.  Hargrave,  to  whom  ^  taming  both  the  son  and  the  mother,  the 
•a  of  his  sister^s  death  was  as  insup-  j  soothing  consciousness  came  over  his  mind, 
e  as  to  her  son  from  different  motives,  that  the  reputation  of  his  unhappy  sister  was 
>]d  girl  will  recover  again,  never  fear;  now  in  his  power,  and  by  that  means  his  no- 
*r,  resign  and  welcome  if  you  choose,  ble-minded  nephew  also, 
rkye !  don*t  come  hither  any  more  with  The  day  afler  that  fatal  business  of  the  bank- 
\y  long  face,  for  your  mother  is  in  no  ,  note,  he  called  his  nephew  into  his  study,  and 
langer  than  I  am,  unless  that  ghostly  told  him  that  he  saw  very  clearly  bis  devoted 
of  yours  should  frighten  her  into  con-  attachment  to  Miss  Castlemain;  but  as  he 
IS,  by  reminding  her  too  powerfully  of :  never  would  consent  to  his  union  with  her,  he 
ter  end.**  And  St  Aubyn,  not  feeling  peremptorily  forbade  him  to  think  of  her  more, 
r  able  to  endure  this  sort  of  coarse  ban-  |  or  even  to  continue  his  acquaintance  with  any 

uncongenial  to  his  feelings,  took  an  [  one  of  those  three  disagreeables,  as  he  chose 
trewcll  of  his  uncle  and  returned  to  to  call  them;  while  St.  Aubyn,  who,  had 
:k,  where  he  was  resolved  in  future  to  '  learnt  from  him  the  preceding  evening  Mr. 
vry  day  and  every  night,— -a  determi-  ■  Kgerton*a  oftr  in  his  favour,  and  who  thought 
very  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  he  might  at  least  accept  from  that  gentleman*s 
ras  a  little  in  awe  of  what  other  people  bounty  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
say,  he  did  not  venture  to  forbid  St  for  himself,  though  he  shrank  from  the  ides  of 
*9  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  son.  ;  incurring  a  pecuniary  obligation  without  the 
i.  Hargrave  had  been  possessed  of  su-  prospect  of  returning  it,  coolly  assured  his  un- 
iral  power,  his  sister  would  have  borne  '  cle,  that  he  could  not  and  wosid  not  resign 
*  a  charmed  life,**  and  her  existence  those  hopes  and  that  society  which  alone  gave 
have  been  at  least  as  long  as  his  own.  a  value  to  existence ;  but  accepting  Mr.  Ejger- 
^any  great  affection  that  he  bore  her,  ton*s  ofTer  for  his  mother  till  by  his  aiiTbe 
»ose  with  her  life,  he  knew,  all  his  could,  by  labouring  in  a  profession,  be  rich 
over  St  Aubyn  must  end,  as  he,  for  her  enough  to  maintain  her  himself,  he  shcmld, 
ke  alone,  had  endured  in  patient  silence  though  reluctantly,  resign  his  claims  to  his 
dingH  of  his  tyranny,  and  even  sacri-  uncle*s  favour  arid  support,  if  they  could  be 
1  the  altar  of  filial  piety  the  best  and  retained  only  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  his 
;  wishes  of  his  pure  and  deeply  feeling   dearest  affections  and  friendships. 

I     '*  Then  this  is  your  decision,  is  it  1**  asked 
J  now  explain  the  reasons  of  his  mys- !  Mr.  Hargrave  with  the  smile  of  a  demon. 

conduct  towards   the   family   at  the  |      **Itis.** 

Cotuge.    I  have  before  said,  that  Mr.       *^Then  hear  me,  sir,**  he  replied.    '*I  will 
ve  in  his  heart  never  liked  either  Mra.    this  instant  take  the  raoetdieadful  and  solemn  | 
nain  or  Mr.  Egerton,  for  many  cogent    oath  that  ever  passed  the  lips  of  laa,  thai  if  ^ 
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jou.  persist  in  refusing  to  giTe  up,  gradually  '  she  was  the  unworthy  cause  of  hit  sepantioa 


from  the  frieuds  whom  he  loved  best,  he  w»; 
informed  that  his  uncle  was  in  the  next  rooiD,| 
and  desired  to  see  him ;  and  St.  Aubyn,  won-  { 
dering  st  this  unusual  mit,  waited  on  him  ml 
the  adjoining  apartment. 

Mr.  Hargrave  met  htm  with  smiles  vjh 
usually  gracious ;  and  after  asking  how  the 
old  girl  was,  more  from  halHt  thui  feeling, 
(for  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  answer,)  be 
told  Sl  Aubyn,  that  he  came  to  speak  to  him 
on  important  business,  and  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  making  his  fortune  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  that  of  the  most  asreeable  kind. 

St  Aubyn,  shocked  at  his  wfity  at  a  m<>> 
ment  so  serious,  only  bowed  his  head  as 
awaiting  an  explanation.  It  came  too  soon; 
for  Mr.  HargraTe  called  to  propose  to  him  a 
marriage  wiSi  a  young  lady,  the  heiress  of  a 


indeed,  but  finally,  and  without  assigning  any 

-  reason,  all  intercourse  with  those  aocursedpeo- 

I  pie  who  have  seduced  your  aflections  from  me 

:  to  fix  them  on  themselves,  I  will  proclaim  to 

!the  whole  town  of  Keswick  and  to  its  neigh- 

jbourhood,  that  the  mother  who  is  the  beloved 

object  of  your  filial,  nay,  I  might  say,  your 

paternal  care,  that  mother  bequeathed  to  you 

and  your  protecting  love  by  your  father  on  his 

death-bed,  is  an  unprincipled  wretch,  and  a 

'  detected  thief.     Her  reputation,  sir,  shall  be 

{blasted  wberpver  her  person  is  known,  till 

even  the  sentimentalists  at  the  White  Cottage 

shrink  from  her  with  arersion,  and  she  pines 

away  under  the  agonies  of  wounded  vanity 

!  and  pride,  till  she  sinks  into  the  shelter  of  the 

grave!" 

St.  Aubyn.  on  bearing  this  dreadful  threat, 
which  he  well  knew  that  Mr.  Margrave  was  '  very  rich  tradesman,  who  had  seen  him,  and 
capable  of  executing,  sunk  on  a  chair  horror-  j  admired  him  prodigiously,  and  whose  fkther 
struck,  and  almost  beartrbroken ;   and  it  was  j  was  very  desirous  of  the  connexion.    ^  For 
some  minutes  before  be  was  composed  enough    my  part,"  added  Mr.  Hargrave,  "•  it  suits  me 
even  to  tliink ;    and  when  be  was,  misery   exactly;  for  the  fi[irl*s  lather  is  a  man  of  yes- 
seemed  to  encompass  him,  till  that  filial  piety,  j  terday  like  myself,  and  therefore  canU  be  al- 
:  which  in  him  was  a  principle  as  much  as  a  '  ways  throwing  his  rotten  old  ancestors  in  my 
;  feeling,  held  out  to  him  consolation  for  the  .  iace,  like  her  majesty  of  Castlemain.   So  harm 
sorrows  to  which  it  doomed  him ;  and  con-  '  ye,  my  boy !  I  desire  you  will,  as  soon  as  your 
vinced  that  in  time,  at  least,  every  sacrifice  to   mother  gets  better,  set  off  for  town,  and  fall  aj 
J  duty  is  rewarded,  he  faintly  assured  his  uncle  i  courting  with  all  your  mishL"  | 

I  that  his  wishes  should   be  obeyed,  and>  he  j     *'Never.  never,  sir,"  replied  St.  Aubyn.  **  To 
i  would  gradually,  but  ultimately,  break  off  all   your  will  1  resigned  every  hope  of  earthly  hap-! 
intercourse  with  the  ftjnily  at  the  White  Cot-   piness,  except  what  arose  from  the  conscioos- 
tage.  '  ness  of  doty  fulfilled ;  but  never  will  I  many' 

^  But  I  must  have  your  oath,  sir !"  cried   at  the  bidding  of  any  created  being,  thoogii 
Mr.  Hargrave.    And  Su  Aubyn.  firmly  grasp-   utter  ruin  of  every  worldly  prospect  were  the 
ing  and  devoutly  kissing  that  book,  whence   instant  result  of  my  determination." 
his  ccmrage  to  devote   himself  was  derived.       **  Do  not  provoke  me,  sir  !**  replied  Mr. 
(took  the  oath  required,  and  a  few  hours  afier    Hargrave,  ^remember,  remember  who  is  inj 
i  wrote  the  letter  which  alarmed  and  distressed    my  power.^^  I 

Mr.  Rg«iton.  ^I  do  rFoember,"  solemnly  replied    St; 

But  spite  of  his  oath,  he  felt  that  even  the  '  Aubyn ;  ^  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that 
fear  of  betraying  himself  would  make  hhn  do   you  dare  not  use  that  power  aeainst  her."        I 
so  involuntarily,  ^f  he  cootioued  40  sse  or  con-  >      ^  Dare  not !    It  is  nlse.    If  you  refuse  to 
verse  at  all  even  with    Mr.  Egerton;    and  !  obey  me,  before  1  return  home,  I  will  blast; 
risidly  indeed  did  this  most  exemplary  son   yooV  mother's  £une  for  ever!"  I 

'  fulfil  the  painful  duty  that  his  crael  r^ation   '  ^  No,  sir,  no,*^  again  resumed  St.  Aubyp, 
j  iropoited.  j  ^  I  defy  you  to  be  so  base  and  so  brutal !   oir, 

I  Now«  however,  the  moment  was  come  when  ,  I  will  not  allow  yon  to  calumniate  yourseK 
I  the  grave  was  in  reality  opening  to  shelter  his  thus.  You  are  nci  the  cruel  and  wicked  man 
i  mother  frc^m  every  evif  that  a  tvrant  could  in-  j  that  you  represent  yourself  to  be.  You  have  a 
;  tlicU  sud  fiee  bis  noble  victim  faiMa  the  chains  bean  capable  of  human  feelings  and  hmD»t 
!  that  had  galled  him  so  long;  but  yet  not, alas!  sympathies;  and  once  more  I  difjf  you,  at  a 
j  time  enough  to  resume  to  him  those  hopes  which  moment  like  this,  to  utter  aught  against  mv 
once  he  had  delight^  to  indulge,  dying  mother,  and  vour  dying  sister !    Loml 

Mr.  Hargrave^  averse  to  believe  the  unweW  there,  sir!**  he  added,  throwing  open  the  door 
come  truth,  that  the  hour  of  St.  Aubyo>  de-  of  his  mother's  chamber, 
livecance  approached,  perMSted  to  think  his  sis-  Mrs.  Su  Aubyn  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed, 
ter  was  in  no  danger;  and,  as  he  had  never  and  looking  at  herself  in  a  pocket-glass.  On 
cendestefided  to  visit  her,  he  could  imm  be  con-  Sf^einjc  her  broiber,  an  exclamation  of  joy  es- 
vinced  of  her  situatton  by  ocular  denoostra-  C9ped  her,  and  she  eaeerly  begged  him  to 
tion.  cocne  in.     At  first  he  did  not,  for  he  could  DOC 

But  three  days  afWr  St.  Aubyn's  return,  obey  her.  With  her  £mc  fallen  away,  even 
a»d  while  he  was  watching  in  silent  scnt^w  to  the  sleoder  dimcosioos  of  sickly  infancy, 
ov«rihai Miafpai««t«who Utile SQSfseiri that   heri^eth  fiightfnlly  while  from  the  transpa- 
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rvocy  incident  to  diveaae,  her  eyes  radiant 
I  troin  fereu  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  the 
:  unwholesome  bloom  of  consumption,  while 
'her  oppressed  breathing^  betrayed  the  nature 

and  the  danger  of  her  illness,— Mr.  Hargrave 

beheld  that  Henrietta,  whose  beauty  had  once 

been  his  pride,  whose  weakness  had  made  her 

his  dependant,  and  whose  days  he  was  con- 
scious of  baring  embittered  by  the  terrible  in- 

fliciiona  of  hb  oppressiTe  temper. 
~  Why  do  yon  not  come  to  ro?  bedside  V* 

rtptfated  Mrs.  St.  Aub^,  while  Mr.  Hargrare 

stood  gazing  on  her  m  silence,  the  big  tear 

swelling  in  bis  eye,  and  his  voice  choked  by 

strong  emotion.   At  length  he  drew  near,  and, 

grasping  her  meagre  and  baminff  hand,  Just 

aiticolaied,  **  1  did  not  think  you  had  been  so 

;tll,**  and  burst  into  tears.  |  death,  breaUiing  her  last  on'the  bosom  of  kirn 

'    -No;  I  thonght yon  did  not,  or  yoo  would  j  whom,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  she  had  pro-' 

have  come  to  see  ma,**  said  Mrs.  Su  Aubyn,  i  claimed  to  be  '*  the  best  of  sons.**  I 

who  always  esteemed  a  visit  from  her  rich       Th^^  her  death  freed  St  Aubyn  from  m 


think  me  dying,**  she  exclaimed,  **  and  cruel ' 
enough  to  tell  me  so  1     No,  sir,  I  am  not  dy-  i 
ing ;  and  when  I  want  you  and  your  brother, ' 
I  will  send  for  you.    1  ill  then  I  desire  you 
not  to  come  near  my  house.**    This  scene, 
when  related  to  St.  Aubyn,  gave  him  increased 
pain ;  and  he  told  the  sareeon  that  those  reli* 
f^ious  rites,  which,  when  desired,  were  sooth*, 
ing  and   salutarjf  to  the  conscious  sufferer,  | 
would  be  only  irritating  and  alarming  to  a 
being  who  peraisted  in  the  belief  that  her  dan* 
ger  was  over,  and  whose  mind  waa  therefore 
not  in  a  state  to  profit  by  the  visit  he  reoom* 
mended. 

Another  month  Mrs.  St.  Anbyn  straggled 
with  her  disorder;  but  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod she  sunk  onconscioosly  into  the  sleep  of 


brother  as  a  great  favour.  **  But  I  am  getting 
well  fost  now,— only  see  what  a  fine  colour  1 


thraldom  that  was  become  insupportable,  he 
felt  it  with  bitterness.    He  too  felt  as  if  he 


rouge--yoo  donH  like  rougj,  you  know.  And  i  ^,  ^ej  ^^at  really  loved  him,  and 
H«ry  has  brought  me  such  beautifiil  gowns !  interests  were  the  same  as  his  own.  I 
•ad  such  preuy  things !  Hie  first  Ume  I  come  „  ^^  ^^  .„^  ,  .„  convinced,  more  a 
todine  wjih  yoo,  brother,  1  shall  put  some  of  ^y  ^^e  sense  of  the  benefits  we  confer. 


;  hare  got !  all  mv  own,  too,  1  assure  you— not  |  ^^^  3,^^  {„  ^^^  ^^,,, j .  ,,  jf  ^^  ^aj  ^^  ^^ 
rouge--yoo  donH  like  rougj,  you  know.   And  1  ^,    ^ej       ^^at  really  loved  him,  and  whose 

H««r«  has  kmnmil  niA  aiirh  hAantiftil   imtvnft !  <  •    .'^     ..     "^  .•  *'  1%      «  i 

attached 

^^^ ^     -  -J -.. .  -.—  «w..«..^  ^^  ^w...^.',  than  of 

•—  ^;                 .                        .  those  which  we  receive,  St  Aubyn  felt  him- 

Mr.  Hargrave,  overcome  by  sorpnse  and  a  ^^^  ^ound  to  his  mother  the  more,  from  the 

fsnety  of  emouons,  vainly  endeavoured  to  consciousness  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 

aswer  her.    At  last,  he  grasped  her  hand  ^^^i^  f^,  ^er  sake.    He  had  not  seen  his  uncle 

onvolsively,  kissed  that  cheek,  now  becoming  .j^^  ^j,  ^jgi^  ^  j^j^  hi^  ^  ^       .  ^e  now 

T  J^"  ■•J*  T"f  "**.  "^'T*       "*  ^T*^.**^   wrote  to  him  to  tell  him  all  was  orer,  and  to 
Mhng  at  St  Aubyn,  left  the  room  and  the  ^y  ^^^^  |,e  wished  his  mother  to  be  buried  by 

"•*•;,  „    ,. .  .     ...    ,„     .   .    his  father  in  the  family  vault  at  St  Aubyn,  if 

-  ^  ell,  did  you  ever  see  the  likel**  cried    j,^  ^.^,„,j  ^^^  ,^^3  to  do  so  from  its  present 


Mw.  St  Anbyn,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,   possessor,  that  estate  having  passed  again  to 
**  Bet  that  u  so  like  my  brother !  \^  hen  i  was   ^  ^^^  owner. 


^^ , . .        .     t  ^      The  servant  at  the  same  Ume  informed  him : 

^r«  dTMr?  H"ajr.ve  sent  a  confi-  ^  ^'^Z'''  Uv'li'*  "^S!  h'  "'t^l 

denial  servant  \o  offer  St  Aubyn  any  sum  of  ^  »^  *  y^""?  '^r.u^*  v 'i    H     ^"^  i.T^^'J* ' 

Mey  that  he  wanted,  to  defray  the  expenses  ^'»«  l*'''"  ""^i?*"^  ?\^k;   *^^"?"!1'  ^""^  ^'^ 

•nSe^  and  begging  that  he  Would  Jnd  for  °"^  ^[  ^^^P}'^!''  ^  *•*"  •"'*^'  '  "ir^'y*  **• 


a  physicnn  from  London,  if  he  thought  any    "'*^'''  ^  f  ^'^^  ^«  ^"^""^"J  «  '"^"*''-      ^  ^ 
*iag  conia  save  her.    St  Aubyn  was  affected    .    "  was  indeed  true  that  Mr.  Hargrave,  find- 
rff?to  tenia,  at  this  proof  of  remoreeful  afTec-   »"»  ^^^  ^i\  A"**7"  ^«"J<*  T"^  ^  no  lon^r 
lisn;  bat  letamed  for  answer,  that  the  physi-   *he  slave  of  hia  will,  resolved  to  marry,  hoping 
ciM  in  the  Dsighbooriiood,  on  whose  judgment  J^  »)"•»  «  child  of  his  own,  m  order  to  disin- 
heeovM  f^J^^^  assured  him  that  all  hope   nentand  punish  his  nephew, 
was  over.   The  surgeon,  mesnwhile,  who  was       But  St  Aubyn  felt  more  surprise  than  mor- 
kracher  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  bad  thought   tification  at  the  news,  and  instantly  prepared 
it  right  10  hint  to  Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  that  she !  to  fulfil  the  mournful  task  that  awaited  him ; 
had  better  settle  her  afifaire ;  and  ventured  to ;  and  having  obtained  leave  from  a  Mr.  Browne, , 
aril  her,  if  be  ahoold  request  his  brother  to   the  agent  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  St  Anbyn 
■ad   prayers  to  her.    On  hearing   this,  her ;  now   belonged,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
vrprise  and  her  anger  were  beyond  descrip- !  abroad,  to  let  his  mother  be  interred  in  the  > 
'  m»  I  family  vault  he  set  off  for  that  estste,  which  j 

**  Whil,  sir,  are  you  ignorant  enoogh  to i  though  only  twelve  miles  off,  he  had  not  seea. 
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since  the  death  of  his  father,  to  perform  the 
last  duties  to  the  parent  whom  he  had  lost. 

St.  Aubyn  was  too  conversant  with  the  vir- 
tue of  self-command  to  disturb  the  sacred 
solemnity  by  any  bursts  of  grief,  and  in  calm 
and  silent  melancholy  he  witnessed  the  last 
rites,  and  listened  to  the  affecting  service;  but 
when  it  was  over  he  desired  to  be  shown  into 
the  vault,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  a  short 
time  alone.  Then  he  gave  vent  to  the  long- 
smothered  agony  of  his  soul,  and  then  he  gra- 
tified his  affectionate  triumph  also ;  then  too 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  patient  and  self- 
denying  virtue,  for  he  threw  himself  on  the 
coffin  of  his  father;  and  as  he  did  so  his  heart 
throbbed  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he 
had  punctually  fulfilled  the  promise  given  to 
that  dyin^  father,  and,  to  save  the  mother  con- 
fided to  his  care,  had  not  hesitated  a  moment 
to  sacrifice  himself.  St.  Aubyn  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  a  blind  impulse,  and  had  for 
the  bravery  that  he  displayed  been  honoured 
with  the  title  of  hero,  and  the  praises  of  a 
hero*  But  his  claims  to  that  name  were 
founded  on  a  better  right;  he  was  a  hero  in 
domestic  life ;  in  the  rugged  field  of  self-de- 
nial he  had  fought  the  most  difficult  of  all 
fights,  he  had  warred  against  temper  and  his 
own  conflicting  interests  and  passions,  he  had 
struggled  for,  and  had  obtained  the  greatest  of 
all  viclories,  a  conquest  over  himself. 

When  Sl  Aubyn  had  taken  his  last  look  at 
all  that  now  remained  of  his  parents  he  asked 
permission  to  see  once  more  the  well-remem- 
bered house ;  and  on  entering  it,  he  found  that 
the  servant  who  took  care  of  it,  had  with  offi- 
cious civility  provided  refreshments  for  him 
and  the  surgeon  who  accompanied  him.  But 
St.  Aubyn  could  not  eat;  and  outstepping  his 
guide,  he  passed  with  eager  and  breathless 
emotion  from  one  room  to  another,  till  he  en- 
tered an  apartment  decorated  with  family  pic- 
tures, amongst  which,  the  first  that  met  his 
eye  was  a  fine  whole-length  of  his  mother, 
with  him,  a  child,  on  her  lap.  St.  Aubyn 
looked  at  it,  shuddered,  and  turned  away ;  but 
recovering  himself,  he  turned  round  again,  and 
gazed  on  its  companion,  a  whole-length  pic- 
ture of  his  father,  the  eyes  of  which,  as  they 
looked  directly  forward,  seemed  to  meet  the 
glistening  eyes  and  affectionate  glance  of  his 
son.  St.  Aubyn  continued  to  gaze  on  this 
picture,  and  with  a  self-approving  feeling  that 
aJmost  recompensed  him  for  all  his  sorrows, 
'* Thank  God,  I  can  bear  to  look  him  in  the 
face  !*^  he  exclaimed  aloud  ;  then  bursting  into 
tears,  he  hurried  through  the  other  rooms,  and 
hastened  to  the  garden  to  visit  the  best-remem- 
bered walks. 

*♦  It  was  here,"  thought  he,  "  that  I  bounded 
along  with  all  the  vivacity  of  childhood ;  and 
there,  I  remember,  I  used  to  sit  while  I  learned 
my  first  lessons." 

The  sound  of  the  villaere-clock  had  a  pecu- 
liarity in  it  which  he  had  not  forgotten;  and 


as  it  struck,  it  seemed  to  his  ear  like  thevoiee 
of  a  long-separated  friend.  But  at  last  the 
painful  present  proved  superior  to  the  pleasant 
associations  and  remembrances  of  past  times; 
and  not  daring  to  trust  himself  in  the  mano^ 
house  again,  he  beckoned  hb  eompanioii, 
jumped  into  the  morning  coach,  and  bade,  ai 
he  believed,  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood,-and  the  last  home  of  his  beloved 
parents. 

They  were  not  above  six  miles  on  their  re- 
turn to  Keswick,  when  the  coachman  was  de-' 
sired  to  stop,  and  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the; 
window.    It  was  one  of  Mr.  Hargrave*s  ter*: 
vants,  who  came  to  desire  St.  Aubyn  to  sallop 
with  al]  possible  expedition  to  the  Vale-Hoose,' 
as  his  uncle,  just  as  he  had  taken  the  pen  in 
his  hand  to  sign  the  marriage  articles,  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  life  wbs 
despaired  of, though  his  sepseswere  returned; 
that,  when  asked  whether  his  nephew 'should 
be  sent  for,  his  countenance  expressed  plea- 
sure, and  with  a  nod  of  approbation,  he  tried 
to  say  *'  Yes — Henry ;"  and  the  servant  came  j 
off  immediately.   St.  Aubyn  instantly  mounted  i 
the  servant^s  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  | 
moment.  j 

He  found  his  uncle  quite  sensible,  but  nearly  • 
speechless ;  and  St.  Aubyn,  whose  heart  was ' 
rendered  more  than  usually  susceptible,  sobbed 
audibly,  as  he  leaned  over  the  pillow  of  the 
invalidf,  who  appeared  evidently  gratified  by 
the  emotion  he  expressed ;  and  pressing  bis 
hand  with  that  which  was  unstricken  with  dis- ' 
ease,  he  said  with  difficulty,  **  Good — Heory , 
—  kind — "and  he  seemed  uneasy  whenever i 
St.  Aubyn  lefl  the  bedside. 

This  chamber  of  death  was  not  at  all  cheered 
by  those  quiet,  yet  touching  attentions  which ' 
sickness  usually  insures ;  and  St.  Aubyn  could  '. 
not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  sick  chamber , 
of  his  mother.   He  had  found  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,; 
whose  manners  had  always  been  kind  and  un- 
offending, surrounded  by  all  the  little  comforts , 
which  her  sick  state  required.     Her  servant 
and  her  nurse  were  tender  and  attentive,  her . 
neighbours  and  friends  assiduous  and  profuse ; 
in  their  offers  of  service ;  and  all  that  could  be- 
done  to  save  and  assist  her  had  been  done  even ' 
before  he  arrived.     But  no  such  anxiety,  no ; 
such  actively  kind  feelings  had  been  called! 
forth  in  Mr.  Hargrave*s  family  and  acquaint- 
ance, by  his  sudden  and  mortal  illness. 

The  violence  and  obliquities  of  bis  temper 
had  alienated  all  hearts  from  him ;  and  as  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  his  recovery  was  j 
impossible,  his  servants  and  dependants,  no 
longer  actuated  either  by  fear  or  hope,  adroin-> 
istered  to  his  wants  with  apathy  and  neglect; 
and  like  the  beasts  in  the  fable,  trampled  on 
the  lion  when  dead,  whom  living  they  dreaded 
to  encounter.  While  Mrs.  Beaumont,  the 
lady  who  was  going  to  sacrifice  her  daughter 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  believing  that  he  had  made 
a  will  in  favour  of  the  latter,  did  not  wish  to 
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,  have  his  life  preserved,  and  therefore  gave  no 
orders  to  that  purpose;  and  the  servants,  who 
loved  8t.  Aubyn  as  much  as  they  disliked 
their  master,  felt  Uieir  indifference  towards 
him  increased  by  their  resentment  at  his  hav- 
in^  resolved  to  marry,  in  order  to  injure  the  in- 

j  lerest  of  his  nephew. 

I     But  as  soon  as  8t.  Aubyn  arrived  the  scene 

|ehan}^;  the  first  tears  which  he  shed  over 
the  restJ«*ss  bed  of  the  invalid,  soflened  their 
hearts  towards  him  also;  and  when  he  order- 
ed the  same  physician  to  be  sent  for  who  had 
attended  bis  moUier,  blamin(|r  at  the  same  time 

'tbcir  reraiMsness  in  not  having  sent  for  him 
immediately,  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  the 
most  eiemplary  alacrity,  and  all  tliat  attend- 

'  tore  could  do  for  the  sufferer  was  instantly 
pat  in  action. 

I  Mr.  Hargrave  appeared  evidently  disturbed 
and  anpry  when  Mrs.  Deaumont,  the  mother 
of  his  inttmded  wife,  came  into  the  room ;  and 
when  with  officious  civility  she  offered  to  shift 
bis  pillow,  or  f[tre  him  any  medicine,  he  wav- 
ed her  from  him  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and 
would  take  nothing  from  any  hand  but  that  of 
'bis  nephew.  Here  again  was  a  triumph  for 
$L  Auhyn !  His  years  of  patient  forbearance, 
ind  the  fulfilment  of  painiul  duties,  had  won 
(or  him  even  the  affection  of  this  strange,  way- 
vard,  and  misanthropical  relation;  and  at  that 
IV  fill  moment  when  ourselves  and  others  ap- 
pear to  us  as  they  really  are,  St.  Aubyn^s  vir- 
tues rose  in  full  remembrance  before  Mr.  Har- 
pave«  and  he  coveted  and  enjoyed  to  receive 
from  him  thoso  affectionate  aids  and  attentions 
which  forcibly  spoke  that  all  his  unkindness 
was  fi)rgotten,  and  his  cruelties  forgiven. 

The  next  day  he  grew  evidently  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  seemed  in  great  pain  because  he 
eoald  not  articulate  what  tie  wished  to  say; 
bat  towards  evening  he  grasped  St.  Aubyn*s 
band  repeatedly,  and  indistinctly  uttered, 
••  Yoo— all — love— you — give — all  —  yours." 
—In  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  St.  Aubyn*s 
moamful  usk  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  last  sur- 
viving relation. 

St.  Aubyn,  now  accompanied  by  the  roedi- 
Cil  atleodants  and  the  confidential  servant, 
wmde  a  strict  search  for  a  will;  for  though 
wkst  hit  ancle  seemed  struggling  to  say  im- 
plied tliat  there  was  no  will,  and  he  conse- 
^■HUlf  would  inherit  every  thing,  yet  he  could 
•ot  bclieTe  that,  in  his  anger  for  his  disobedi- 
twee,  Mr.  Hargrave  had  not  willed  away  his 

i  iifftuw  from  him.  Bat  he  was  mistaken.    No 

'  will  eovid  be  found.    Therefore,  afler  writing 

'  Is  tiM  Coroberland  and  London  bankers  to  in- 

n  whether  they  had  a  will  in  their  custo- 
.  ^,   nd  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
tic.  Aobyn  was  convinced  that  his  ancle  meant 
him  to  be  his  sole  heir,  and  he  proceeded  ac- 
.esfdiaglr. 

Poor  St.  Aobyn !  How  often,  while  reflect- 
isf  OD  ibe  immense  possessions  which  now 
bis,  did  be  recMlect  Mr.  Egerton*s  ex- 


pression, as  he  grieved  by  the  cold  corse  of 
Clara  Ainslie !  '*  It  comes  too  late  !**  said  he 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  when  he  found 
that  the  long-expected  living  was  his;  and 
the  same  expression  often  hovered  on  the  lip 
of  St.  Aubyn,  for  the  same  consciousness 
throbbed  powerfully  at  his  heart. 

As  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  not  offered  to  leave 
the  house,  and  St.  Aubyn,  out  of  respect  to  his 
uncle*8  memory,  wished  to  show  her  and  her 
daughter  every  possible  civility,  he  suffered 
them  to  continue  his  guests,  and  three  days 
before  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  he  re- 
quested an  interview  with  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  a  vulgar,  unfeeling,  ty- 
rannical, avaricious,  rapacious  woman,  and 
she  had  forced  her  mild  and  timid  daughter  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  riches  to  an  old  and  ud- 
amiable  man ;  knowing  too,  as  she  did  so,  that 
her  daughter  was  engaged  to  another  whom 
she  loved  with  the  tenderest  affection.  No- 
thing could  exceed  Mrs.  Beaumont*s  anger 
and  disappointment  when  she  heard  that  no 
will  could  be  found ;  and  she  did  not  scruple 
to  hint  that  wills  had  been  known  to  be  spirit- 
ed away ;  for  she  knew  that  Mr.  Hargrave^s 
chief  motive  for  marrying  was  pique  against 
his  nephew;  and  she  flattered  herself  that, 
when  every  thing  was  fixed  for  his  marriage 
with  her  niece,  whom  he  met  with  during  his 
last  journey  to  London  at  the  house  of  his 
broker,  he  would  have  made  a  will  immediate- 
ly in  her  favour.  This  idea  had  made  her  con- 
tented with  the  very  paltry  settlement  of  five  | 
hundred  per  annum,  which  this  rich  man  of- 
fered her  daughter,  being  much  too  wise  not 
to  make  it  his  young  wife's  interest  to  behave 
well  to  him,  that  his  will  might  remedy  the 
scantincHS  of  the  settlement.  But  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont was  apt  to  flatter  herself,  and  her  dis- 
appointments were  of  course  frequent  and  vio- 
lent. 

When  St  Aubyn  waited  on  her,  she  was 
still  so  angry  that  he  expected  she  would  every 
minute  declsre  that  it  was  a  scandalous  shame 
his  uncle  should  have  presumed  to  die  before 
he  married  her  daughter;  and  she  certainly 
did  say  she  had  never  met  with  such  usage 
before  in  her  life.  But  seeing  St  Aubyn  look- 
ing at  her  daughter  with  admiring  eyes,  she 
changed  her  tone ;  and  wisely  considering  that 
the  nephew  would  make  a  much  better  son-in- 
law  than  the  uncle,  she  took  care  to  let  St 
Aubyn  know  that  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Har- 
grave was  much  against  Miss  Beaumont's  will ; 
for,  like  all  young  women,  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  young  man.  Then  followed  a  detail 
of  all  her  daughters  qualifications  to  render 
the  marriage  state  happy ;  and  when  it  was 
ended,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  teeing  St  Au- 
byn take  her  blushing  and  distretted  child  by 
the  hand,  and  reauett  a  private  convertation 
with  her  in  anotner  room,  whither  he  con- 
ducted her.  But  while  the  delighted  Mrt. 
Beaaroont  wat  taying  to  bertelf,  **  Ay  ;  1  am 
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.the  woman  to  fimnajce  after  all ;  Irt  in«*  alone;       **  And  now,**  ailHed  he,  « hile  Mim  Beaa- 

jl  am  always  an  re  of  my  market,**  St.  Aubyn,  mont  r»uM  only  vaep  her  ihanka,  **dn  yoa 

{vktih  many  apolnipca   for  the  lilM'rty  he  waa  wiah  that  I  aliould  tell  Mra.  Ileauiimat  «ll  Ikal 

laktnip.  m|tir«ited  to  know  whether  it  waa  real-  haa  paaaed  ?**     And  aa  ahe  p^ladly  acrrdml  la 

ly  ajfinnut  her  will  tliat  the  en^rnf^'tiient  with  ihia  ronaiderate  olTer,  he  led  her  hark  mio  Um 

'  hill  iinrif  W.1*  entennl  inluT  AihI  the  piMtr  ^'irl  ruoin  when*  they  had  Irfk  h«r  mother. 

At  nil  many  leara  aMuretl  htni,  that  ahe  would        Mra.  Heaumoni  waa  i|uite  amatM!  in  b«bc4d 

'•  niiirh  nther  hafedii*d  than  h.ife  hi'enlhn  wife  her  duu|rhter  in  leara,  and  reproved  her  fur  hrt 

of  .Mr.  llarin^Te.  ,  fully  in  upoilinf;  her  prrily  eyea.     Hut  wkea 

**  May  I  now  venture  to  aak,  if  there  waa  St.  Auhyn  told  her  that  he  had  taken  the  li- 

.any  man  whom  you  prefrrreil?**    And  her  »i-  berly  to  ref|ueat  Miaa  liraHmont*a  nrcvpUBea 

Ifnre,  her  dow  iir:i4t  eyi*,  and  hluahing  cheek  !  of  two  hundred    poundii  a-year  for  \iw,  iih* 

eridently  tiild  that  there  wa«.  '  thou|;ht  it  proper  to  aquerar  a  few  trara  lata 

**  Your  atlenre  aiHwem  my  queation  aufli-  her  eyea  to«»,  and  to  thank  him  for  hi*  frw^^ 

ciently,**  replied  Sl  Aubyn;  **and  I  can  only  roxity,  whirli,  in  her  heart,  ahe  could  aratc*!^ 

esruae  to  you  my  frceduin  in  aakinjf  vo«i  the  help  auapeciini;  waa  owing  to  a  qualm  of  eo»  *> 

?ue«tion,  hy  telling  you  my  reaaona  for  it.—  arience  for  having  aupprmaed  a  will.     Si.  Aa« 
lad  death  delayed  hi^  aummona  to  my  t>oor  |  hyn,  then,  instead  of  hinting,  ae  ahe  hoped  k«» 

iinrle  onlv  a  nhort  time,  ymi  would  hare  lieen  >  would  do,  hia  «iah  to  eultirate  her  ar«|aaiB%. 
rnablrd,  by  independence,  to  n-fli^t  in  futun'  I  anee,  in  nnler  to  forward  hin  intended  mjii  !• 
any  attempt  of  your  no  doiihi  fnnd,  hut  mia-  |  her  daughter,  began  to  plead  the  rauae  of  Mr. 

taken  parent  to  force  you  into  a  hatetl,  and,  in  Alton;   which   threw   Mra.  Ileaumoat  into  a 

my  niind,unprinciple<l marriage;  and  marri:igi*ff  mo^t  violent  pamtion,  and  ahe  derUred,  ikt 

of  auch  a  nature  art-  no  abhorrent  to  my  fet'l-  wondered  at  her  daughter**  want  of  aptnt,  tor 

ingii.ihat  I  will  alwaya  do  all  in  my  power  to  that  with  two  hundred  poanda  a-year  in  kfr 

pn*v«'nt  them.  Therel'ore,  for  niy  ow  n  aake,  my  pocket,  **  who  knew  but  that  ahe  inigbl  Bairy 

dear  Mi«a  Beaumont,  I  beg  you  to  arcepl  from  well  !** 

me  a  dred  of  iietilement  of  two  hundred  a  ycir        **  Hut,  madam,  how  do  you  know,**  ivpM 

on  you  fur  life.**  He  could  not  go  on;  for  the  St.  Aubyn,  **  that  I  ahall  give  your  daughirf 

poor  girl,  overcome  with  his  generfMJcy,  inter*  thi«  poli>nl  two  hundred  a-year,  if  ahe  d4w«B0i 

rupte«l  him  with  auch  claniorma  espreaaioni  marry  this  identical  Mr.  Alton,  my  fiiead,  ia 

of  feeling,  that  it  wa*i  diMihtful  whether  he  whom  I  deaiine  a  verv  fine  living,  now  aa  Ike 

must  n<it  have  aummonev)  her  mother  to  her  point  of  being  vacated  ?** 
asMiHtanre.     .St.  Aohyn  had    heard    from  his       **Oh!  crieil  Mr*.  Ileaomont;  **Tour  fnead' 

uncle's  physician  a  very  high  chariclf  r  of  thin  Mr.  Alton  ia  your  friend,  is  he,  air?   Ob!  ik«i 

poor  K'rl:   >nd  wishing  !>  free  her  from  the  allem  the  casi*  entirely;  and  I  ahall  be  bapff 

tvranny  of  her  iiituhrr.  nf  whom  repurt  ppoke  to  rail  my  danghter  Mra.  Alton  aa  soon  as  ikr 

111.  hf  ii'«»iilvi'd  ti»  j'lvi'   hff  uhal  hr  roiilil   n*it  rliiHiwn," 

piiHitidIv  iiii*«<«  f'r<riu  hi«  iiH*itiMf«  in  urdi-r  in  in*        T'lhf  brief;  St.  Aubvnh:iving  mj^lf  ■  tS-^i 

Hiip- hi  r  t^i*  inii«-|H-iii|fn<'i' w  hirti  nhf  ilfM-rvrd.  will,  hut  amirdin^  to  lht<  dirt.iii-«  nf  juiltcr. 

lit-  fr*U  .lU'i  Hiill  iii<>ri*  iiir)ini*i)  in  m  rvrhfr,  nIfiM'ti'in,  :in«l  hriH-ViiU  nr,  wi4t-l\  cufiaiOrr.rf 

whi'ii  hi'  I'Mrnl  th.it  nht-  w.i<*  m  lnvr;  .iihI  mi**-  th.U  Ihiii^^  nf^urh  iiiipuri.tiiri'*hi4iM  nrvr'V 

pM'Uil  (h.it   ]i>ivirty   rnhjht  ht-  (hi-  vam^*  that  ilihivi'd  :i  d.iv.  »iid  h.iviii;;  in  ihil  «i  i  M-t;  ?<! 

th:il  I'lVf  Udi  h->piOi'ii4.      \>«  •iiKiii,  Ihi-n  ri*ri*,  thr  (mo  hiiiidn-il   |iiiiin<U  a-\e.ir  ■•n  Ihr  liifr*^ 

a«  *hi'  ffcovt  ffil  hi-r  c«Miip"*«iii-,  hr  iinkiMJ  hi-r  ^lr•».  Alton.  mI  iitVl''»r  Kr.inrr,  hiitivd  i-j*  •*•« 

tf  hrr  )<>vrr  (  p'lliti-lv  ««.i\iM:;  lh.it  hf  r>)iir|iiiiii1  t«Mi  fiftni  hy  (hi-  |ifi*.i  Oi.il  )Hth.ipft  »'«nirihiitf 

•lir  «!.)<»  hi-l'iftNl   ill  n-lurn^  wituM   h:ivr  Hny  h;iil  f»rriirri<)  («>  br»'ak  ntl  tin-  niijigrinrnt  ^r- 

ohjfciinn  til  taki*  ortirr* ;  im>)  ihi-  artlmi  ^irl,  twri  n  Kiiiui;i  ninl  iLillnur,  ami  ilirrrhT  prr;t>< 

throMM  "iT  her  ^nartl.  ri'phtil,'*Sir.  Mr.  Allt>fi  rinif  f-ir  hiinM-lf  .il)  the  f'iHrrw*^  •/  dimj^nm^ 

ha*  h«rn  in  (»rilrM  «><*mi*  time.**  »nti*, 

••  A'lf.n !"  rrhd  St.  Auhyn ;  "  Alton!    Was        Hut  uhili*  hi*  i*  "ii  hi«  wav  to  I'an*.  !r!  ■• 

he  lif  Triniiy  t'ii|h*i;e,  t'aiiihridjjr'"  r»'lurn  to  our  hi  r'>iiii-.     Shi-  ha<l  paaatNl  j  ;^u»s 

••  III*  W.I1,  Mir;  :»id  1  havi-  nlu-n  heant  him  f'»riiin»hi  ai  Mnntmiir«-nri.  ilurin:/  which  'w* 

mi-nti'^n  \«>ur  kindiim^  (.>  him.**  «th»'  hail  bi-rn  %i«>iiii)  hy  ^!r«.  fjail.  nuin.  VI' 

'Hits  iiifi*rmi(i'*n  ili-li'jhifil  St.  \iihyn.  fiirhi>  Kjjirtnn,  ami   Mr-*.  Ftlion.  who  ha-!,  •b*  "S- 

f>uiiil  thi-  I^Tf  r  <if  Mioi  HfauiiMtfit  whm  ih.ii  iwrviil,  an  nir  i*!'  i;ri  :i(  .in\irt\.  an*i  «j«i«*^ 

v»*ry    Mt'iiwhiMii  hi*  um'iI  tn  drfniil    ui;ninfct  HrNirmis  fif  knowiii);  hi'W  «.miii  hrr  nurrt*^ 

th»*  %'i'r  !r. I't^i-lifi*  hani«*r  I'f  l*ii|iki<«i.n  :ind  hi^  w.i*  |.i  Uiki*  pl.n-i';  win  n.  jh»1  .\*  sh*-  i«j«  ^r** 

frii*niU.     Sl.  \fih%n  ihrn  infiir!in«i  hi-r  ih.tt  In*  p.triiig  ti>  fi-li.rn  !«•  I*.iri«.,  Kanny  H.^ll  't  f.  uA 

h.nl  I"Ti-;  '«tt-^inii|   hiT  l«iver,  and  that  hi*  n<i«  hi-r  i.'"Vi'ri»**H  al^n,  hiv.iiiM*  a*,  un.in^iv  i  i.sod 

llk^l  I  nil  %\\\\  h*-!tt  r  f'i>r  thi- chniri*  ih.il  hi*  had  «••  did   th>-   olhrr   liih:)hlUlit«   \-\   tiii-  r'fV/i.. . 

niadt-:  a««Mringhi  r  at  ihr  «ariii*  iniii',  that  \«ht  n  m\A  mi  Ihrii-  *\.\\^*  tiiiit  it  u  i«  kn  w  n  :»t«iitf 

thr  inrii-n^Hpt  xn  a  lii'iiiir  in  hi«»  L'*(f  MM'*  dfiil,  <1i«pfiti-.    th.>l    Ihf    •!t««>rd«  r    wa«   tint  Ufvx*^* 

^and   h*-  w.i*  at  ihr   p«-inl  «'f  dfath,)  he  wt^uld  •»riiiiri»r,  ihf  M-arli !  If vi  r.      Ktnni*.  w;.  -   «•• 

he^txw  thi*  livin;*  oil  Mr.  Altt^n.  hu<*ily  rinplM\id  in  nursing  Kanni.  »«•'  ».-««-> 
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Mvdy  dittTPSMd  on  hearin(|[  what  her  com- 
'  plunt  wan,  because  she  well  knew  the  anxiety 
'  ot'  wind  that  Mrs.  CasUemain  and  Mr.  K^rton 
I  would  feel  at  knowing  that  she  was  exposed 
to  such  dani^r,  especially  as  her  grandmother 
had  a  decidt-d  horror  and  fear  of  infection, 
which  her  g<K>d  sense  could  scarcely  keep  in 
'  any  bounds.     But  hoping  that  neither  they  nor 
Ualfour  would  learn  the  true  state  of  tlie  case, 
she  wrote  to  them  to  say  that  Fanny  Balfour 
was  too  unwell  for  her  to  think  of  her  leaving 
her  yet,  and  to  wish  that  they  would  delay 
their   next  visit  till  she  was  better.     In  the 
pM«a while,  she  took  upon  herself  the  office  of 
■  chief  nurse  both  night  and  day. 
I     J I  was  seTerai  days  before  Fanny  was  do- 
:claf«d  entirely  out  of  danger;  and  the  disorder 
:  left  her  so  weak,  that  she  still  required  atten- 
lite  nursing.     But  in  tlie  meanwhile  the  public 
'.  papers  had  not  been  so  discreet  as  Emma;  and 
;  her  alTectionate  friends  and  her  impetuous  lover 
,  had  both  read  in  the  newspaper  that  an  infec- 
.  lions  iever  had  broken  out  in  the  chateau  de 
Mootmorenci !     Mrs.  Castlemain,  though  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  Emma  only  the  day 
before,  expressing  herself   to  be  in  perfect 
htalth,  could  scarcely  retain  her  senses,  at  the 
jiiaa.  of  the  danger  she  was  in;  and  affection 
fsuiiig  the  better  of  all  personal  fear,  she  in- 
'suted  on  going  to  Montmorenci  immediately. 
I  Hot  Mr.  Egerton  fancying  that  in  the  present 
stole  of  her  feelings,  she  would  be  almost  sure 
to  ealch  the  disorder,  if  she  breathed  the  infec- 
tioas  air,  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  go  alone 
to  frich  back  Emma  to  Paris;  and  to  this  pro- 
posal Mrs.  Casthmain  reluctantly  agreed. 

As  toon  as  Emma  saw  what  was  published, 
she  expected  a  summons  to  Paris,  and  was 
eaasc^neotly  on  the  watch  for  the  arrival  of 
her  frandmother^s  carriage.  Therefore,  when 
she  saw  it  approaching,  she  ran  down  stairs 
Is  prevent  its  coming  near  the  door,  and  also 
Is  Ibrhid  whoever  was  in  it  to  alighL  Mr. 
EfRion,  though  charmed  to  see  her  so  well, 
quite  agitated  at  beholding  her,  and  con- 
her  to  let  him  convey  her  immediately 


•*  1  feel  at  I  ought,**  replied  Emma,  •'  the 
ta  which  dictates  this  request;  but  1 
jaa  not  the  lett  retolved  to  refuse  compliance 
iwiihit.'* 
!    ••Toiefiiter' 

**  Yet.  Would  yon  have  me  so  base  and 
so  aelfiah  at  to  leave  my  young  friend  here  at 
a  liiae  when  she  wants  my  assistance;  and, 
ii  order  to  procure  very  problematical  safety 
mjtelC  (fot  perhaps  I  should  carry  the 
of  the  disorder  away  with  me,)  run  the 
fisli  of  epieading  iniieetion,  and  of  infet^ting 
bodi  yoQ  tad  my  grandmother,  and  all  the  in- 
bahitaato  of  our  hotel!  No,  my  dear  sir, 
[p  lo  you,  hr  from  me  has  ever  been,  and 
afcall  be,  toch  sordid  selfishness.— I  am 
«  av  poat,  and  never  will  I  desert  it  ;**  while 
Mr.  lifenoBv  ihoQgh  tgonixed  at  her  probable 


danger,  forbore  to  combat  what  his  principles 
told  him  was  just,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  re- 
turned again  to  Paris. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  anxiety 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  experienced 
while  the  disorder  lasted  ;  and  during  six  suc- 
cessive weeks  it  kept  breaking  out  in  different 
persons  ;  consequently,  Kmma  was  obliged  to 
remain  where  she  was,  lest  she  should,  by  re- 
moving, carry  infection  along  with  her. 

During  that  period,  Balfour  had  come  over 
twice,  and  the  first  time  he  had  with  difficolty 
been  prevented  entering  the  house,  and  intbt* 
ing  on  helping  Emma  to  nurse  his  sister;  but 
meeting  him  at  the  gates,  she  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  reason,  and  had 
even  prevailed  on  him  to  let  three  weeks  pats 
before  he  came  again. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  had  come  through 
Paris,  and  was  ^one  to  a  lodging  at  Versaillet, 
the  air  there  being  thought  better  for  him  than 
that  of  the  metropolis ;  but  be  had  been  too  ill 
to  see  anyone  on  his  way, and  he  still  remain- 
ed very  much  indisposed,  though  better,  he 
believed,  for  the  change  of  air. 

When  Emma  had  been  at  Montmorenci 
about  a  fortnight,  an  East  Indian  fiimily  took 
apartments  in  the  castle ;  and  in  about  three 
weeks  afler,  an  elderly  mulatto  woman,  their 
servant  whom  illness  had  detained  at  Paris, 
joined  them  there  when  the  fever  was  at  its 
height. 

At  this  time,  so  many  both  of  servants  and 
their  masters  and  mistresses  were  ill  of  the 
.disorder,  that  they  had  not  nurses  and  attend- 
ants sufficient ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevail 
on  any  new  ones  to  come,  s^  g^eat  was  the 
panic  occasioned  by  the  disease.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposcH),  therefore,  that  when  the  poor 
mulatto  became  in  her  torn  attacked  with  this 
terrible  disorder,  she  could  receive  proper  at- 
tendance while  persons  of  more  consequence 
and  more  use  than  herself  required  it  equally. 

Dr.  M ,  a  very  skilful  English  physi- 
cian, was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
chateau,  and  F^mma  gave  her  friend  nothing 
without  his  advice  and  approbation. 

One  morning,  recollecting  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  him  a  question  of  some  impor- 
tance, she  lay  wait  lor  him  on  the  landing- 
place  which  communicated  with  the  mulatto  s 
room,  and  as  she  stood  there  she  overheard  the 
following  conversation  in  F*rench  : — 

*^Then  you  think  this  poor  Indian  is  so  bad 
that  she  must  die  1*' 

**I  think,**  said  Dr.  M ,  '*  poor  creature, 

that  she  must  die,  because  she  cannot,  I  find, 
have  attendance  sufficient  to  save  her.  If  you 
could  get  some  good  nurse  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  sit  up  with  her  to-night,  which 
is  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and  who  can  ^t  me- 
dicine and  wine  down  in  large  quantities,  she 
might  live ;  but  I  cannot  sit  up  myself,  as  I 
must  perform  that  duty  by  a  patient  at  Parit ; 
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therefore,  I  fear,  the  poor  woman  stands  a  bad 
chance  for  her  life.'* 

Emma  now  heard  the  voice  of  the  mulatto, 
who,  in  the  hoarse  impeded  utterance  of  dis- 
ease, said  in  broken  English, 

*'  Ah !  1  must  die,  for  nobody  cares  for  and 
comes  near  poor  Lola  !** 

Or,  M hearing  this,  kindly  spoke  words 

of  encouragement  to  her ;  then  turned  away 
in  some  emotion,  being  conscious  how  falla- 
cious were  the  hopes  he  gave. 

Emma  met  him  as  he  left  the  room,  and 
drew  from  him  a  statement  of  the  mulatto's 
case,  like  that  she  had  oTerheard;  but  she 
found  that  though  she  had  the  fever  worse 
than  any  one,  the  constant  care  of  one  nisht 
alone  might  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  dis- 
order. She  then  asked  the  question  she  want- 
ed relative  to  Fanny  Balfour ;  and  finding  that 
she  was  so  well  that  she  did  not  want  her  at- 
tendance, she  went  to  bed,  though  it  was 
noon,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep. 

It  was  evening  before  she  awoke,  and  she 

found  that  Dr.  M^ ,  anxious  about  some  of 

his  patients,  was  come  to  visit  them  again. 
Emma  immediately  arose,  hastily  dressed  her- 
self in  a  Ion?  white  bed-gown,  and,  fastening 
np  her  fine  hair  under  a  close  morning  cap, 
stole  out  of  her  room,  and  unseen  took  a  seat 
by  the  bedside  of  the  mulatto ;  being  resolved 
to  sit  up  herself  with  the  poor  neglected 
Lola. 

Dr.  M started  with  surprise  when  he 

saw  Emma,  who,  with  firmness  not  to  be  over- 
come, assured  him,  that  as  he  believed  atten- 
tion might  savelhe  poor  woman's  life,  and  she 
was  able  and  wnling  to  afford  that  attention, 
she  should  consider  herself  as  accessary  to 
the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  if  she  did  not 
do  all  in  her  power  to  save  her;  ^^and,"  added 
she,  ^*  as  I  have  already  adjusted  her  pillow 
for  her,  and  griven  her  some  drink,  1  conclude 
that  I  have  incurred  suflicient  danger  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  1  remain 
here  or  noL** 

Dr.  M ,  rendered   silent  by  respect  for 

feelings  so  virtuous  and  benevolent,  ceased  to 
make  any  further  objections ;  and  having  given 
Emma  his  directions  in  writing,  she  hung 
them  up  against  the  chimney  piece  along  with 
ber  watch,  that  she  might  implicitly  obey  the 
instructions  she  received ;  and  he  took  his 
leave,  having  promised  to  account  for  her  ab- 
sence to  Fanny  Balfour  and  her  governess. 

**  Who  are  you?"  said  the  mulatto,  looking 
earnestly  at  Emma  as  she  offered  her  a  medi- 
cine at  a  stated  time. 

**  1  am  your  nurse,"  she  replied,  **  and  you 
must  do  as  1  bid  you.** 

••You!  Oh!  what  a  pretty  nurse  !**  Then, 
without  much  difficulty,  she  swallowed  the 
medicine,  though  not  before  Emma,  wisely 
concluding  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
«bey  her  if  she  knew  she  was  a  lady,  and  not 


a  servant,  told  her  she  was  a  lady  of  fortnne 
who  liked  mulattoes,  and  therefore  came  to; 
nurse  her.     But  during  the  greater  part  of  the! 
night,  her  delirium  ran  so  high,  that  Emmai 
could   not  without  difficulty  get  down   the 
necessary  quantity  of  wine  and  physic    Ini 
the  middle  of  the  night,  Emma  finding  sleep ; 
only  too  likely  to  overpower  her,  and  that; 
reading  increased  her  drowsiness,  was  at  first 
at  a  loss  what  expedient  to  fix  upon  in  order 
to  keep  herself  awake ;  at  length  she  resolved 
to  ffo  m  search  of  her  brush,  and  rouse  herself 
by  brushing  her  hair.    Like  her  poor  niother*t, 
her  hair  was  of  a  rich  auburut  tliick,  waving, 
and  glossy;  and  whenever  she  let  it  loose 
over  her  shoulders,  as  Agatha  often  wore  hers, 
her  likeness  to  her  mother  became  ODUSually 
striking. 

She  was  busily  employed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  office,  when  she  heard  the  mulatto 
talking  very  loud ;  and  fearful  lest  she  should 
attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  as  she  had  once 
done  before,  she  threw  down  her  hmsk  and 
ran  to  the  bedside,  where  she  saw  the  poor 
woman  sitting  up  in  the  bed  in  the  height  of 
delirious  agitation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mulatto 
looked  on  her,  she  gave  a  loud  and  iearfid 
shriek,  and  hid  her  head  under  the  bedclothes, 
ever  and  anon  lifting  up  her  head,  and  saying, 
•'  Go,  go !  Pray  don*t  kill  me !  Go,  go !  take 
her  away,  take  her  away  !** 

The  noise  brought  one  of  the  nsrses  fron 
the  next  chamber  into  the  room ;  and  Emms, 
while  this  woman  stayed  by  the  bed,  twisted 
her  hair  under  her  cap  again;  and  feeling 
chilly  as  morning  began  to  dawn,  she  threw 
a  red  shawl  round  her,  and,  dismissisg  the 
nurse,  resumed  her  station. 

•'Is  she  gone?  is  she  gone?'*  whispem) 
the  mulatto,  looking  fearfully  round;  and 
Emma  asked  her  whom  she  meant. 

••  Oh  !  I  know!  but  I  will  not  tell^-s  te^ 
rible  lady  !**  Then,  examining  Emma*s  6ce 
and  dress  minutely,  she  said,  ••  No,  it  was  sll 
a  dream ;  and  1  am  easy.** 

By  the  time  she  expected  to  see  Dr.  M— — 
Emma  had,  with  unwearied  perseveiance, 
forced  the  poor  creature  to  take  all  the  medi- 
cine and  all  the  wine  that  he  bad  ordered ;  and 
when  he  came,  she  had  the  inexpressible  satis- 
faction of  hearing  him  declare  that  the  poise 
was  fallen  from  140  to  130,  and  that  she  bad, 
to  the  best  of  his  belief,  saved  the  mnlatlo^i 
life. 

••And  now,**  said  he,  ^go  and  do  all  yo« 
can  to  save  your  own  more  raluable  liie^-^ 
and  lie  down,  that  if  you  penist,  as  I  see  yo« 
will  do,  in  watching  half  another  niffht,  yoa 
may  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  ntifoie.** 
And  Emma,  with  a  light  heart  and  so^p- 
proving  conscience,  obeyed  him. 

In  another  week  or  ten  dMj%j  the  km 
seemed  to  have  done  its  worst,  and  no  fresh 
person  was  seised  with  its  symptoms ;  while, 
whether  she  had  had  the  disesse  in  her  is- 
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r  from  iihau^rer  cause,  Emma  herself 
ioiiiiipd  in  perfect  health. 
>  return  to  Sl  Aubyn. — At  soon  as  he 
Fariii,  he  set  otT  for  the  hotel  of  Mrs. 
sin,  and,  1  believe,  never  recollected 
I.  Felton  was  in  being.  His  intimacy 
it  lady  >»as  owin*;  to  her  having  had 

fh  to  draw  from  him  the  secret  of  his 
cunning  enough  to  indulge  him  in 
of  it ;  by  which  means  he  preferred 
ety  to  tliat  of  any  one;  while  she  flat- 
rself  that  it  was  very  common  for  the 
te  of  a  passion  to  become  the  object 
t  was  true,  that  he  refused,  in  a  fit  of 
,  to  accompany  her  into  Flanders,  but 
Dusy  of  ker.  The  truth  was,  that  he 
rd  Sir  Charles  Maynard  had  followed 

from   K ,  and  was   her  declared 

I  I^ndon;  and,  when  Mrs.  Felton, 
!^ir  Charles  a  passenger  in  their  boat, 
him  to  join  them  on  their  Flemish 
owned  to  Mrs.  Felton,  that  the  society 
n  who  might  one  day  or  other  succeed 
uma,  was  so  insupportable,  that  he 
troccf  d  dir«ictly  to  Paris.  As  love  for 
Iton,  Uierefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ves  that  led  him  to  associate  with  that 
,s  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
«  Hue  de  la  Conconle  rather  than  to 
Vivienne.  But  on  his  way  thither  he 
English  acquaintance,  who  was  that 
cins,  a  male  gossip,  and  one  of  those 
nd  loungers  who  will,  if  they  meet 
list  on   bestowing   their  tediousness 

B. 

ich  vmy  are  you  going,  St  Aubyn  V* 

s  man. 

he  Rue  de  la  Concorde.*^ 

I  well,  I  don*t  care  if  1  go  that  way, 

seizing  St.  Aubyn*8  arm,  he  began  to  ; 
all  the  French  and  English  gossip  he  ' 
'd  since  he  had  bt^n  gone.  i 

'  said  he,  **  I  suppose  you  know  the 
letween  Balfour  and  Miss  Castlemain 
ly  oiTI" 
**  cried   St.  Aubyn,  breathless  with 

» 

yrs,  quite.  E^ad,  death  was  very 
;tin<;  the  lady,  for  she  has  been  at 
reixi  all  tlie  time  the  bad  fever  has 
in?  there.  However,  she  has  escaped, 
fining  bOon  to  Paris,  I  believe.** 
ubyn  waited  to  hear  no  more;  but 
hastily  from  his  astonished  companion, 
ned  to  hi:*  hot«'l,  to  write  a  letter  to 
at  M<>ntniorenci.  The  letter,  though 
nrr4ifrfnt  from  emotion,  told  her  that 
iftU«>l**  to  his  explanation  of  whatever 
!^rnl  anibii;iious  and  capricious  in  his 
tomards  his  fri«>nds  at  the  White  Cot- 
I  now  removed,  and  there  was  not  a 
'  his  heart,  that,  if  allowed  to  see  her, 
I  not  reveal  to  one  who  al^^avs  was, 
-  would  be,  the  sole  anrivalled  object 


of  a  passion  ardent  and  eternal,  even  while  it 
appeared  entirely  hopeless ;  but  that  now,  as 
he  understood,  she  was  again /ree,  be  flat^ 
tered  himself  that  she  would  allow  him  to  en- 
deavour to  win  her  affections  from  his  now 
discarded  rival.  This  letter  he  put  in  the 
post,  directed  to  the  Chateau  de  Montmorenei, 
and  with  a  beating  heart  he  went  to  the  Hotel 
des  Etrangers,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Egerton. 

He  found  him  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  together, 
and  amased  beyond  expression  at  his  appear- 
ance and  his  emotion ;  for  he  could  not  speak ; 
but  seixing  Mrs.  C8stlemain*8  hands  he  press- 
ed  them  to  his  lips  and  burst  into  tears. 

'*  I  conclude  from  your  dress,  what  has  hap- 
pened,** said  Mrs.  Castlemain  kindly. 

«*  No,  not  all,**  replied  Su  Aubyn.  **  I  hare 
lost  both  my  mother  and  my  uncle;**  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  thought  in  her  hearths  was  a  very 
fortunate  person.  He  then  begged  to  see  Mr. 
Egerton  alone,  who  immediately  withdrew 
with  him. 

St.  Aubyn  then,  as  succinctW  st  poaeible, 
explained  to  him  the  reasons  of  hb  conduct ; 
while  Mr.  Egerton  interrupted  him : 

**  I  thought  so,— I  knew  your  reasons  when 
explained  would  redound  to  your  honour. 
But,  O  that  ever  Emma  should  bsYe  been  so 
rash  and  inconsiderate  !** 

*^  Rash !  what  do  you  mean  V*  cried  St 
Aubyn  turning  very  pale. 

**  Fhat  Emma  is  irrevocably  engaged  to 
Balfour  r 

'*  And  I  was  told,**  fiiltered  out  St  Aabynr 
**  that  that  affair  was  entirely  at  an  end«  or  I 
certainly  should  not  have  written  to  her  at 
Montmorenei  !** 

^  And  haye  you  done  so  t** 

**  Yes,  just  before  I  came  hither.** 

^  Poor,  lost  Emma  !*'  exclaimed  Mr.  £ger> 
ton  wringing  his  hands;  **how  she  will 
lament  her  hard  fate!  for  I  know  but  too  well 
that  her  heart  is  still  fondly  yours!**  Mr. 
Egerton,  when  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
earnestly  wished  he  could  have  recalled  them ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  repent  of  them  when  he 
saw  the  joy  they  had  given  St.  Aubyn,  and 
heard  him  say,  that  he  hoped  Emma  would 
feel  the  impropriety  and  dishonour  of  marry- 
ing Balfour,  if  in  her  heart  she  preferred  him. 

"There  is  one  chance  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  after  a  pause;  "I  know  that  she 
will,  on  every  principle  of  honour  and  justice, 
show  your  letter  to  Balfour,  whom  she  will 
see  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  whaterer  feelings 
that  letter  has  revived  in  her  bosom ;  and  on 
his  decision,  in  consequence,  depends  your 
fate.** 

St.  Aubyn,  then,  too  much  agitated  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  tried  to  divert  bis  at- 
tention hy  descrihinrr  all  that  had  passed  since 
he  saw  him  at  the  Palace.  But  he  declined 
seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain  again,  as  she  was, 
Mr.  Egerton  said,  very  fond  of  Emma*s  mai^ 
riage  with  Balfour,  and  would  be  greatly  dia- 
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told  hn  h«  wu  eonvlnecd  the 
Mng  frM  wu  onlj 
tmneriiy  in  addreMing  bw*)  wooM  b»  a 
dation  whieb  prid*  aiid  dalicwj 


Tally  forimde ;  tod  afWr  t  loaf*  hamm 

BalC 


with  her  fMlingt,  she  told  BaTfbor, 
portme nt  wm  mora  that  of  a  BSBiMr 
rational  beinf,  that  aho  baakatad  bo 
but  waa  willinfr  to  attend  hini  to  tkt  ahv 
aooa  aa  thaj  rrtormd  to  Bnfland. 
**  Whan,  then,  ahall  wa  laura  la 


1 

I 

:  tiaaaad  at  the  atrufffle  whieb  abe  would  fere-  i  that  aha  oalj  epoka  ftow  the  Miialhjr  af  a| 
I  aaa  in  RmoM^a  mind  between  love  aad  bonoor.  |  fond  woman ;  aad  ahe  eonid  not  bat  faeC  tfcal,| 
,  St.  Aabvn.  therefoie,  letomed  to  bia  own  hotel,  all  the  eirrnmalai 
:  aad  endaarooied  to  fortify  bia  niiad  agalaat ;  ouieaeence  with  the  wiahea  of  Si.   Ai 

the  dieaded  monow.  I  (whieb  could  oaU  be  the  raaalt  efberdiacaid 

Emma,  meanwhile,  aa  ahe  waa  prrrarinit '  inr  for  eter  the  mithful  lover  hefoia  her,  wba 

her  mind  to  ronaider  her  onion  with  Balfour :  told  her  he  waa  eonvlnecd  the  piaiiaee  af  her 

aa  at  no  vary  divtant  period,  (loid  Clonawley 

havinf  eipieaaed  a  wiah  to  aee  bia  aon  mar- 
ried and  aettled   before  bia  death,  an  event 
:  which  bia  ineraaainir  iattrmitiea  made  only  too 

likely  to  oeear,)  received  St.  Aubyn*a  letter. 

With  perturbation  not  to  be  deacribed,  ahe 
,  ffaaed  on  the  well  known  charactera,  and, 

havinf  peraaed  the  eontenta,  aat  for  aome  roo> 

menta  in  a  atate  of  aeeminf  atnpefaetion. 

Bat  upperaKiat  of  all  her  foe  linn  aeemed  the 

Joy  of  knowinf  ahe  waa  ao  tenderly  beloved ; 

for  every  Jealoua  thought  vaniabed  before  the 

aaaaraace  of  that  word  never  pledged  to  a 

folaehood;   and  though  St.  Aub^n  did  not 

allege  a  aingle  foct  in  hie  own  juatifieation,  he 

waa  already,  to  the  well«motivrd  conftdenre 

of  Bmma,  eoopletely  Juatificd.    But  though 

the  firat  momenta  were  momenta  of  pleaaure, 

the  eaeaeediag  ooaa  were  thoee  of  agony  and 

daapalr. 
At  length  ahe  raaolved,  aa  Mr.  Rgertoa  had  !  four  had  never  been  broken  odT,  and  that  a  wty 

aaid  ahe  would  do,  to  ahow  Balfour  the  letter,  I  abort  time  would  make  her  hie  wifo.    %tm 


aaid  Balfour,  bia  eyea  aparkling  with  daMgfcij 
at  thia  triumph  over  Sc  Aubyn. 

**  In  four  oaya*  time,  if  my  fiieada 
paaapnrta  ao  aooa,  arid  ara  williag  to  f^ 


plied  Emma.    And  Balfoar  left 
alely,  to  expedite  the  BMaaa  of  their 

Aa  aoon  aa  Balfour  waa  gone,  aha  ariaia  m 
Mr.  Rgerton,  feeling  that  duty  wnr  foAaii 
her  to  addreae  St.  Aubyn.  Hhe  beg^id  Ua 
to  tell  the  latter  that  her  engagement  with  Bat 


every  good  feeling  forbade  her  to  aay ;  aieriti 
that  ahe  wiabed  the  compaaioa  ef  bar  aUb^ 
hood  and  her  youth  na  happy  aa  he  ~ 
to  be,  aad  greater  welfiue  aha  eoald  net 
him. 


and  owa  to  him  all  the  foelinga  it  had  called 

forth. 
After  a  eight  of  ri^eaa  aaguiah,  abe  aroae, 

and  waa  told  that  Mr.  Balfour  awaited  her  in 

the  parlour.    Aa  eoon  aa  ahe  appeared,  he  ran 

I  to  her,  alarmed  at  her  diaeoloured  cheeka  and  j     In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Rgertea, 

!  awelled  eyelida ;  and  ahe  anawered  him  by   aame  cover,  meant  for  bia  aye  aloae,  ahe  v« 

>  putting  Sl  AuHyn*8  letter  into  hia  hand.  I  more  commonieative.    She  tnld  him  all  that 

**  Wril,  iii:uliiin,**  rfplieil  hr,  «-h*n  he  had    liad  paniird  bi-lween  hrr  and  Hilfnur,  end  kit 

read  iu  **  what  U  thit  givfn  to  me  (nt  ?  Surrly  ,  tlrti  nninntion  and  winhm  in  eonaei|omee:  bm 

^oo  ninnot  Vf*t  hftiUite  brtwren  Mr.  St.  Au- '  owning  that  nhe  hrlieTtHl  ell  St.  Auhf  n*«  Art^»' 
yn  and  me  ?**  I  mtiona ;  and  that,  ronvine«*d  too  late  that  irf 

I  **l  wUh  you  to  iWide,**  fiintly  relumed  •  firi»t  choice  had  been  wia^,  and  her  Bfere4 
j  Kmma  ;  **  for  1  own  tu  you,  that  thi^  i»im*ty  of  rash,  iihi*  muat  rf*«|urftt  that  in  futare  the  aMoa 
,  hia  fidelitv  and  entire  innoeenci*.  has  rv»viTc*d  .  of  St.  Auhyn  ahuuld  nevrr  be  tDeati«*iMd  br* 
I  in  their  full  furre,  my  former  feclin^a  in  hia  ^  ton*  her,  itnr  the  r«*afu>na  of  hia  conduct  ei* 
favour.**  plained,  an  ahe  wa*  rraolvi-d  to  avcnd  etm 

**  Shame  on  you  then!**  rpplird  Batrinir,  rhanrp  of  having  emoiiona  eicited  whieb  «eM 
with  fierreat  indignation.  '*  Whi-re  i^  your  militate  again)>t  her  duty  to  a  fund  and  eaaft^ 
aurety  for  Ihia  gentleman**  innort«iice  and  ing  hn^hand.  Mr.  Kgerton  obeyed  her  wiibM, 
fidelity  ?  Doea  he  even  corHlr^cend  !»  name  a  an«l  read  the  m  holf>  nf  her  letter  to  Sc  Aaby a. 
aingle  prmifof  thia  vaunted  innocence  ?  But  (I  mean  that  dmigned  for  hia  pereaal.)  eirvfC 
you,  foraooth,  merciful  and  end  u  Ion  a  being,  that  part  which  inentioi|cd  that  a  very  •hart 
are  no  aooner  informeit  that  he  ia  iiri*d  of  hia  time  wouM  make  her  the  wife  nf  Balfwr. 
Mra.  Felton,  (hi*  convenimt  niimno.)  ami  That  ovrrwhrlining  intfltigei.ee  be  bad  ael 
wiahea  ti>  return  to  you,  hut  you,  cnndeacend-  the  heart  to  eonimunic*ate  to  him. 
ing  creaturv,  are  ready  at  hia  hi^k,  to  recrive  Mr.  Kuerton*a  nufTennga  n err  rertaialv  aett 
him  again  into  favour,  f<»rgf tful  of  the  nacrrd  in  drgrre  to  thoae  of  St.  Aubyn;  and  ewn 
clainia  of  one  nho  nevi-r  luveil  any  othf-r  no-  Mr*.  Ca«tlemain  herself,  nho,  bV  the  deaib  af 
man  than  yourself,  and  mtione  Imnour  an<l  Mr.  Ilargrave  and  Mm.  Si.  Auhyau  aa«  Iwv 
ten«lemr4a  y^Ni  have  never  had  any  rraaim  to  ^r  iih|.'ction«  to  him  a«  a  hu«hand  for  IjmmA 
doiiht.**  tntirrlv  remove<|,  fvU  the  •inrweat  piiy  $pt  hm 

What  could  Kmma  oppnae  to  argument*  *o    ili«»trr«4,  and  alnioat  viithed   Ijnma  had  arvtr 
plau4ihle  a«  tli«*4e  t     Ni.t  that  ahe  knrw  Sl.    met  Halfour. 

Auhvn**  woni  waa  aa  «acre<f  a*  the  fiaiha  of       Sfw>n  aOer  Kmma  had  written  her  letlrv  la 
otbera ;  for  he  would  he  juaiiAed  in  anawrring    Mr.  Kgerton,  ahe  retired  to  ber  rooai  to 
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eelindf  her  head  considerably  oppressed  i 
^  snxicty  and  watchfulness  of  the  pre- , 
If  night,  she  resolved  to  walk  in  the  gar-  ' 
IB  hopes  that  the  air  misrht  revive  her ; ! 
Chroi^ing  on  a   long,  white   wrapping- 
,  she  put  her  intention  in  execution.    As 
ind  waA  high,  and  she  walked  rapidly 
rmrds  and  forwards,  the  comb  that  fasten- 
her  hair  soon  fell  to  the  ground,  loosen- 
thft  wind  and  the  exercise,  and  her  long 

•  floated  on  her  shoulders.  At  this  mo- 
she  looked  up  at  one  of  the  windows, 
■w  at  it  the  woman  of  colour;  on  which 
IS  about  to  bow  to  her  with  a  smile  of 
■tulation'on  her  being  well  enough  to  get 
irhen  Uie  smile  was  checked  by  a  violent 
n  from  Lola,  who  seemed,  on  seeing  her, 
riek  and  fall  back  in  tlie  arms  of  her 
.  Emma  immediately  ran  up  stairs  to 
■e  what  had  agitated  her.  She  found  the 
to  full  of  emotion,  which  increased  still 
on  her  entrance  into  the  chamber,  and 
rerheard  her  say,  ^'  But  is  that  indeed 
letsed  angel  who  saved  my  life!  Tell 
Bswer  me,'*  cried  she,  fixing  her  wild 
HI  Emma — **  Who  are  you  1  What  *s  your 

ly  name  is  Emma  Castlemain,'*  she  re- 
tot  your  mother's  name,  your  mother's 

* 

ly  mother's  name  was  Agatha  Torring- 

Pit  the,  'tis  she,"  cried  the  mulatto,  clasp- 
rr  bands  and  falling  on  her  kneeA ;  **  and 
not  fte^  vour  mother  in  a  dream,  but  you 
K  O  b1es<ied  angel !  you  saved  my  life, 
I  did  all  1  could  to  injure  you,  and  your 
mother !" 

.ma,  at  fir^t,  thought  she  was  again  ut* 
the  rhapsodies  of  a  disturbed  brain ;  but, 
lertion,  she  was  convinced  that  she  be- 
he  irom/in  nf  colour  who  had  been  em- 
I  by  her  father  to  deceive  both  her  mo- 
nd  her  grandmother;  and,  as  she  gazed 
r  with  this  consciousness,  she  almost 
k  from  the  beini;  whose  success  in  de- 
f  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  been  productive 
■n  pernicious  consequences  to  her  much 
d  parent.  But  when'she  recollected  that 
or  penitent,  agitated,  and  ignorant  wretch 

•  ber  had  only  obeyed  the  will  of  her 
r,  and  that  the  crime,  therefore,  had  been 
r  that  of  her  father,  she  felt  all  her  re- 
ent  vanish;  and  when  Lola  earnestly 
tMi  her  forgiveness,  she  granted  it  with 
ch  ftolemn  earnestness  as  it  had  been  im- 
:.    Bat  it  was  not  from  any  compunction 

•  mivhievous  falsehoods  she  had  uttered 
«ola*«  conscience  was   haunted    by  the 

of  Agatha,  and  wounded  by  the  cer- 
of  the  mi^ry  she  had  occasioned.  Had 
4ult  of  her  obedience  to  her  employer 
rhat  she  expected,  and  that  Danvere,  on 
I  off  Agmtha,  had  reaumed  his  connex- 

14« 


ion  with  her,  or  not  taken  another  wife  or  mis- 
tress, she  would  never  have  thought  of  Aga- 
tha, or  the  probable  result  of  her  fdlsehoods, 
again.  But  Danvere,  as  sooh  as  she  had  an- 
swered his  purpose,  paid  her  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  insisted  on  her  returning  to  India 
by  the  next  ship,  as  servant  to  a  family  to 
which  he  recommended  her;  and  she  also  at 
the  same  time  discovered,  that  Danvers  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  lady,  but  one 
whose  name  and  address  she  could  not  learn; 
else,  it  is  most  likely,  she  would  have  inform- 
ed her,  in  revenge,  that  he  had  a  wife  living. 
But  to  India  she  was  forced  to  return  unr^ 
venged,  and  haunted  by  feeling  of  painful 
and  compunctioQt  pity  for  the  victim  of  Dan- 
vere's  cruelty ;  who,  as  his  firet  wife  had  been« 
was  endeared  to  her  by  the  conviction  that  she, 
like  herself,  had  been  deserted  by  him  when 
his  passion  was  extinguished.  Vainly  did  she 
then  wish  that  she  had  not  obeyed  Danvers, 
and  endeavoured  to  learn  whither  Agatha  had 
fled ;  and  often  very  ofWn  had  her  dreams  been 
haunted  by  the  image  of  Agatha,  as  with  wild 
eyes,  pale  cheek,  dishevelled  hair,  and  almost 
terrifying  violence  of  mien  and  gesture,  she 
had  addressed  Danvere  on  that  fatal  day,  when, 
leading  his  little  boy,  she  had  followed  him 
into  her  presence.  It  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  in  her  delirium  she  should  mistake 
Kmma  for  Agatha,  when  with  hair  falling 
loosely  on  her  neck  she  had  approached  her 
bedside ;  nor  that  on  beholding  Emma  in  the 
garden,  dressed  in  every  respect  as  Agatha 
was  when  she  had  seen  her,  she  should  expe- 
rience emotion  and  surprise  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion the  scream  which  had  led  Emma  to  her 
apartmenL  Emma,  indeed,  had  scarcely  seen 
her  since  the  night  that  she  had  watched  by 
her  bedside,  as  the  mulatto  had  been  in  a  stato 
of  mental  derangement  almost  ever  since  her 
fever  had  led  her ;  and  it  was  therefore  now 
for  the  flret  time  that  Lola  had  a  perfect  view 
of  her  "  pretty  nurse,"  and  that  *^  blessed  an-- 
gel,"  as  she  always  called  her,  who  had,  she 
was  told,  been  the  preserver  of  her  life. 

**  But  where  is  the  poor  lady,  yoor  mother  V* 
cried  Lola. 

"  Dead !" 

*'Dead!  Did  she  die  from  the  sorrow  I 
helped  to  occasion  her?" 

**No,  she  lived  many  yeare  af\er;  but  on 
this  very  painful  subject  I  must  beg  not  to  be 
questioned." 

*^And  that  poor  lady,  her  mothei^  is  she 
dead  too  t" 

"  No ;  she  is  now  at  Paris." 

**  Then  perhaps  1  may  see  her,  and  ask  her 
pardon  also,"  said  the  mulatto  with  great  eager- 
ness. 

**  Perhaps  you  may,"  retomed  Emma,  start* 
ing  from  a  reverie ;  for  it  had  occurred  to  her, 
that  the  singular  coineidenee  that  had  thus 
made  her  acqaainted  witb  a  being  wtio  had 
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been  one  of  the  ag^ents  of  Agatha^s  destiny, 
might  lead  her  to  aome  knowledge  of  her  fa- 
ther's fate,  and  connexions,  and  perhaps  clear 
away  the  stain  ujion  the  honour  of  her  mother; 
for  Emma  had  never  believed  in  the  report  of 
his  death.  Still  terror,  lest  she  should  hear 
her  father  was  living,  and  too  infamous  for  her 
not  to  shrink  with  horror  from  being  acknow- 
ledged and  claimed  as  his  daughter,  made  her 
hesitate  for  a  while  to  put  the  necessary  ques- 
tions ;  and  before  she  had  resolution  to  do  it, 
the  mulatto,  overcome  by  the  violent  emotions 
which  she  had  experienced,  became  again  de- 
ranged, and  was  for  some  days  too  ill  to  be 
seen  or  spoken  to. 

In  a  short  time  the  passports  were  obtained, 
and  Mr.  Egerton  and  ^1^8.  Castlemain  leA 
Paris  in  the  carriage  of  the  latter,  Emma  hav- 
ing preferred  meeting  them  on  the  road,  to 
joining  them  at  Paris,  owing  perhaps  to  a  fear 
of  seeing  St.  Aubyn  by  chance.  Accordingly, 
attended  by  Fanny  Balfour,  who  had  obtained 
leave  to  accompany  her  to  England,  while  her 
governess  joined  her  sisters  at  Versailles, 
Emma  set  off  with  Balfour  in  a  landaulet  and 
four,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  once  more  the 
happiness  of  pressing  Emma  to  her  bosom,  en- 
deared to  her  by  a  long  separation,  and  by  the 
danger  which  she  had  dared  and  surmounted. 

The  mulatto  was  so  ill  and  so  delirious  when 
Emma  lefl  Montmorenci,  that  she  could  not 
bid  her  farewell ;  but  she  lef^  a  kind  message 
for  her,  and  a  considerable  present,  as  a  proof 
of  her  entire  forgiveness  of  her  conduct  towards 
her  poor  mother. 

But  now,  in  full  view,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  every  day,  was  that  trial, 
whose  magnitude  Emma  was  not  conscious  of 
before,  and  from  which,  now  she  was  consoiou!« 
of  it,  she  shrank  with  agony  and  dismay,  won- 
dering, as  she  did  so,  that  she  could  have  been 
blind  so  longf  to  the  true  state  of  her  motives 
and  her  feelings,  and  have  disdained  to  profit 
by  the  calmer  reason  of  that  admirable  fViend, 
who  had  vainly  but  conscientiously  held  up 
the  mirror  to  her  heart.  She  saw  herself  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  roan  whose  addresses, 
whatever  were  his  charms  and  his  talents,  she 
was  now  conscious  that  she  should  never  have 
admitted,  had  she  not  been  influenced,  how- 
ever unconsciously  to  herself,  by  the  sucrges- 
tions  of  wounded  self-love,  wounded  pride,  ir- 
ritated jealousy,  and  female  pique ;  in  short, 
by  all  those  pernicious  impulses  to  action, 
which,  however  called,  arc  all  to  be  resolved 
into  one  master  feeling  denominated  Temper. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  even  though  she 
felt  her  health  impaireil  by  the  corrosion  of  her 
mind,  especially  as  when,  on  her  asking  Bal- 
four how  he  could  think  of  persisting  in  his 
desii^n  of  marrying  her  now  she  was  b*»comea 
sickly,  pale,  nervous  being,  he  tenderly  re- 
plied, because  her  sufTerines  endeared  her  the 
more  to  him,  and  that  no  one  could  prove  to 
her  80  good  and  alTectionate  a  nurse,  at  the 


husband  who  doted  on  her  with  the  truest  aad 
best  principled  affection! 

*'Well  then,"  replied  Emmafeintly  sttiling, 
**  I  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  name  a  day  for 
our  union.**    And   it  was  fixed  for  the  day  I 
after  this  conversation  took  place.     On  which ! 
Balfour  wrote  to  his  father,  informing  him  of 
the  near  approach  of  his  happiness,  he  hav- 
ing sometime   before  cansea  articles  to  be 
drawn  up  preparatory  to  a  regular  marriage 
settlement;  and  Mr.  Egerton  wrote  to  St.  Au- 
byn informing  him,  as  he  promised  to  do,  that; 
the  day  was  really  fixtd^  but  sparing  him  the ' 
unnecessary  pang  of  knowing  that  before  he 
received  the  letter  the  eeremdny  woald  be 
over. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain 
left  Paris,  St.  Aubyn,  knowing  the  cause  of! 
their  return  to  England  was  the  intended  mar- ; 
riage,  too    wretched    to    remain    stationary,! 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  towards  the  sooth ! 
of  France,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  ride! 
away  from  himself,  if  he  could ;  and  conscious' 
occasionally  of  no  pleasure  but  what  resulted 
from  the  power  his  wealth  gave  him  of  reliev- 
ing the  aistress  which  occasionally  met  bis 
view  on  the  road.     He  had,   however,  om 
source  of  enjoyment  which  he  conld  impart  to 
no  one,  but  over  which  he  brooded  in  soiitiide, 
like  a  miser  over  his  treasure.     And  that  wasi 
the  assurance  which  had  escaped  Mr.  Egertoa,  i 
that  Emma  loved  him !     In  vain  did  St  Au- 
byn say  to  himself,  that  if  she  loved  him,  she 
could  not  be  happy  with  another  man.    Im- 
perious love  got  the  better  of  generosity ;  and 
when  he  dwelt  on  this  idea,  he  felt  that  his 
misery  diminished.  But,  as  I  before  observed, 
this  source  of  pleasure,  honour  and  delicacy 
both,  forbade  him  to  iinpart  to  any  one;  there- 
fore he  avoided  Mrs.  relton,  with  whom  he 
formerly  used  to  find  relief  in  talking  of  his 
love,  as  he  was  happier  alone  than  he  coold 
be  in  communicating  to  her  his  feelings,  now 
he  could  divulge  only  half  of  them;  and  with- 
standing all  that  lady*s  almost  frantic  solicita- 
tions to  an  interview,  he  convinced   her  at 
length,  that  her  hopes  of  succeeding  Emma  in 
his  heart,  were,  at  present  at  least,  even  wm 
groundless  than  ever.' 

At  length  St.  Aubyn,  being  impatient  to 
hear  some  news  from  England,  returned  to 
Paris,  and    received    Mr.    Egerton^s  letter! - 
Well  indeed  may  the  true  lover  be  said, 

**  To  hope,  though  hope  were  lost." 

St  Aubyn,  till  he  received  that  letter,  bad' 
unconsciously  flattered  himself  that  something! 
might  happen  to  prevent  the  marriage;  botl 
now  that  the  day  was  fixed,  and  that  tboaghj 
Mr.  Egerton  did  not  say  so,  by  the  time  that 
he  received  that  letter  the  ceremony  might 
perhaps  be  over,  he  felt  from  the  anguish  of 
his  disappointment  the  extent  of  the  hope  be 
had  indulged,  and  he  traversed  Paris  from  ods 
end  to  the  other,  too  full  of  restless  anguish  to j 
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B  in  his  own  apartment,  exppriencinff  the , 
(t  qf  all  misery,  save  that  which  spnngs 
ibe  agonies  of  remorse.     So  keen  were  ' 
ang!«  that  they  seemed   to  change  for 
ie  his  mild  and  compassionate  natore, 

I  him  fr-elings  of  petulance  and  hardness 
rt,  to  him  before  unknown,  and  making 
m  itself  appear  **•  nothing  but  a  pesti- 
i  congregation  of  Tapours.** 

tt  long  and  almost  unconscious  wander- 
St.  Aubyn  found  himself  at  midnight  in 
irdens  of  the  Thuilleries;  but  as  the 
of  its  trickling  waters  was  painful  to  his 
^  he  lef^  the  gardens,  and  turned  his 
towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The 
was  stormy  and  starless;  and  at  ano- 
ime  the  quick  emotions  and  busy  fancy ! 
Aubyn  would  have  led  him  no  unmored 
»rer  over  that  scene  of  recent  horrors  and  , 

II  The  murdered  great,  the  murdered  j 
rould  at  another  time  have  passed  in 


socression  before   his  almost  startled 
ry,  and  the  oblivious  dust  would  again  \ 
teemed  reeking  and  red  with  the  blood 
innocent  and  the  unfortunate, 
orbed  either  in  misery  or  happiness  must  I 
p  who  can  pass  over  the  place  where  the  ' 
ina  stood,  in  the  solemn  silence  of  night. 
It  a  thrill  of  horror  which  probably  no 
■pot  in  the  creation  can  call  forth.     St. 
I  was  indeed  absorbed  in  misery,  and  he  ■ 
hit  youth,  his  talents,  his  possessions ; ' 
le  wish  to  sink  unnoticed  into  a  quiet, 
was  the  only  one  that  his  sick  soul  de- : 
1  to  indulge.  I 

ig  unable  to  retire  to  his  hotel,  as  rest 
t  await  him  there,  he  turned  his  steps ; 
he  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  neigh- 
g  Champs  Rlys^es,  and  was  just  hail- 
i  congenial  gloom  of  its  tall  trees,  when 
rd  a  quick  footstep  behind  him,  whose 
f  tread  alone  broke  the  deep  stillness  of, 

St.  Auhyn  instinctively  turned  to  face 
ng<*r,  if  any  danger  was  nigh ;  and  a 

voice,  in  very  imperfect  French,  ex- 
d,**  Charity,  sir;  tor  God *8  sake  give 
ne  relief.**  St.  Aubyn,  with  all  the  sav- 
•  of  grief,  replied,  that  he  had  no  mo- 
ind  angrily  hade  the  man  begone.    But 

scarcely  Indulged  this  sudden  effusion 
per,  BO  unlike  his  usual  habits,  before 
priy  repf^nted  of  it,  and  was  just  going, 
words  of  Ksdras,  to  exclaim,  ^*  Sufferer, 
lileth  thee,  and  why  art  thou  so  dis- 
I  r*  when  the  poor  man  faltered  out  in 
h,  **0  God,  what  will  become  of  me,  and 

I !  A  conntrymen  too !"  cried  St.  Aubyn. 
Mwr  ffl  low,  tell  me  what  you  want,  and 
can  do  for  Ton  ;**  and  that  love  of  life, 
aneoish  bad  for  a  while  suspended,  re- 
d  immedbtely  with  the  consciousness 
ig  able  to  do  good,  and  the  inclination 
Lhat  ability  in  practice, 
ooo  as  teait  would  allow  the  poor  yonth 


to  speak,  he  told  St.  Aubyn  that  he,  his  mo- 
ther, and  sisters  were  starving,  and  his  father 
in  a  high  delirium ;  while  for  want  of  money, 
he  could  procure  his  unhappy  parent  neither 
food,  medicine,  nor  advice. 

*'  Well,  well,  I  will  remedy  all  these  miae- 
ries,*' cried  the  revived  St.  Aub^n ;  and  seeing 
some  lights  still  glimmering  m  the  Hemeau 
de  Chaniilly,*  he  led  the  way  thither,  desiring 
the  young  man  to  fbllow. 

It  was  as  he  expected.  The  company  who 
had  assembled  there  had  neariy  all  departed, 
and  the  owners  of  the  house  were  very  glad 
to  dispose  of  what  remained  of  their  provision. 
The  woman  at  the  bar,  seeing  the  greedy  eye 
with  which  the  youth  regarded  a  dish  of  bam 
that  stood  by,  desired  him  to  take  a  piece,  and 
Sl  Aubyn  authorixed  him  to  eat  all  there  was. 
He  devoured  the  whole  in  an  instant,  in  a  man« 
ner  so  ravenous,  as  to  call  a  tear  into  the  eye 
of  St  Aubyn,  («  ho  read  in  this  a  sad  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  story,)  and  make  the  French 
woman  exclaim,  *'  Mon  Dieu !  que  ce  pauvre 
enfant  a  faim  !**f 

As  soon  as  the  poor  youth  had  in  a  degree 
satisfied  his  hunger,  and  drunk  two  full  goblets 
of  the  Tin  du  pay,  St.  Aubyn  desired  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  small  basket,  into  which  he  put 
cold  fowls  and  wine ;  then  pairing  for  all  the 
diflferent  articles  whatever  the  lady  *s  conscience 
allowed  her  to  ask,  he  desired  the  now-elaled 
young  man  to  take  the  basket  on  his  arm,  and 
to  show  him  the  way  to  his  father*8  habitation. 
It  was  in  the  Rue  Boulois,  the  very  centre  of 
Paris ;  and  in  a  miserable  garret,  up  three  pair 
of  stairs,  St.  Aubyn  beheld  a  woman  and  three 
girls  attempting,  but  with  great  difficulty,  to 
confine  down  in  his  bed  a  man  in  all  the  vio- 
lence of  delirium. 

**  Joy,  joy  !*'  cried  the  youth  as  he  entered ; 
*I  have  brought  you  food,  wine,  and  an  angel  !** 
Then,  setting  down  and  opening  the  basket, 
the  hungry  and  eager  group  leaving  the  inva- 
lid, and  too  ravenous  to  wait,  began  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  relief  that  was  set  i»efore  them, 
rhe  mother,  however,  had  more  aelAcdknroand, 
and  began  to  blesa  and  thank  St.  Aubyn  in  the 
fulness  of  a  grateful  heart;  while  he  put  sevo- 
ral  questions  to  her  relative  to  the  state  of  her 
husband,  and,  writing  a  note  to  his  aervant, 
directed  the  son  to  carry  it  immediately  to  his 
hotel,  and  bring  the  roan  back  with  bim. 

St.  Aubyn  was  now  obliged  to  assist  in  con- 
fining the  invalid,  who  was  continually  ad- 
dressing some  invisible  object ;  **  Ah,  rascal  !** 
he  exclaimed ;  ^  so  you  pretended  not  to  know 
me,  did  you  ?  But  I  knew  you,  though  yon 
are  grown  so  old,  and  so  ugly,  and  are  become 
a  great  man ;  and  I  will  be  revenged !  1  Ml 
*peach !  So  look  to  it !  Here  it  is,  here  it  it  !*' 
^  saying,  he  took  an  old  dirt^  pocketpbook 
from  under  his  pillow,  and  with  a  grin  of 

*  A  M>rt  of  Vauzhall  in  the  Champs  ElysAes. 
t  *'  My  God !  how  hungry  the  poor  child  is !" 
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maniacal  defiance,  hugged  it,  and  hid  it  in  his 
bosom. 

This  language,  and  this  action,  were  re- 
peated 80  oflen,  that  St.  Aubyn  at  last  asked 
what  the  pocket-book  contained ;  but  the  wife 
assured  him  she  did  not  know,  and  that  it 
never  was  out  of  her  husband^s  possession. 

**  What  does  he  mean,  think  you,  by  'peach- 
ing V  said  he. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  woman ;  **  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  his  face ;  for 
I  suspect  he  has  done  something  that  lies 
very  heavy  on  his  conscience." 

'*  Woman,"  said  Su  Aubyn,  sternly,  "  it  is 
not  for  you  to  judge  your  husband.  And  what- 
ever crime  he  may  have  committed,  he  is  now 
a  severe  sufferer,  and  by  you,  at  least,  ought 
only  to  be  considered  as  such." 

Here  the  unhappy  wretch  began  to  rave 
again;  and  the  eagerly-attentive  St.  Aubyn 
fancied  he  heard  him  utter  names  familiar  to 
his  ear.  Again  he  spoke,  again  St.  Aubyn 
listened ;  and  at  length  was  sure  that  he  was 
not  deceived  ;  while  breathless  with  agitated 
expectation,  be  hung  upon  the  words  of  the 
unconscious  speaker. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  he,  "  I  know  you  well. 
Miss  Torrington!  Agatha  Torrinc^ton  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  I  was  revenged,  but  aon*t  say  I 
crazed  you ;  I  did  not  do  it.  And  that  fool 
Jones  !  But  that  rascal  to  refuse  me  money, 
and  pretend  not  to  know  me !  In  black  and 
white,  you  rascal,  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  I  have 
it !"  Then,  again  was  the  book  hugged  and 
hidden ;  and  St.  Aubyn  blessed  the  hour  which 
led  him  to  that  spot ;  for,  having  heard  every 
particular  of  Agatha's  history,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  he  beheld  that  Cammell,  who  had 
been  bribed  by  Dan  vers  to  destroy  the  registry 
of  his  marriage.  But  had  he  really  destroyed 
iti  St.  Aubyn  suspected  not;  and  that  the 
pocket-book  contained  it,  Cammell  having  pre- 
served it  probably  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  Danvers  wherever  he  should  meet  him. 
It  seemed,  then,  that  Danvers  was  not  dead, 
and  that  Cammell  met  him,  recently  met  him. 
Where  then,  and  under  what  name,  was  the 
father  of  Emma  to  be  found  1  And  before  St. 
Aubyn  lost  sight  of  Cammell,  he  was  resolved 
to  ascertain  this  fact;  w*hile  sweet  to  his  soul 
was  the  certainty  that  he  should  be  able  essen- 
tially to  serve  the  woman  he  adored. 

*^  Who  are  those  people  that  he  is  talking 
of  1"  asked  St.  Aubyn. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman, 
sulkily  ;  **  but  for  this  last  month  he  has  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  some  man  who  refused  to 
give  him  money  the  other  day,  and  against 
whom  he  has  sworn  to  be  revenged ;  while 
of\en  he  has  started  from  his  sleep,  talking  of 
one  Agatha  Torrington." 

"Pn»v,  what  is  your  name?"  said  St.  Au- 
byn. The  woman  hesitated,  and  answered,  in 
some  confusion,  that  their  name  was  Wil- 
liams. 


**  No,  it  is  not,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  looking 
at  her  steadily.  *'  Your  name*  1  am  convinoed, 
is  Cammell.'* 

*^Who  speaks  to  me  1"  cried  the  invalid. 
'*  Who  wants  Cammell  1'*'  And  the  wife,  as- 
sured that  all  further  coneealment  was  vain, 
dropped  the  food  she  was  conveying  to  her 
mouth,  and  in  a  tone  of  terror  exclaimed,  ^I 
see,  sir,  you  know  all  about  us;  but  pray, 
pray,  sir,  be  merciful  !'* 

*^  Did  you,"  asked  St.  Aubyn,  **  erer  bear 
your  husband  talk  of  haying  torn  from  a  book  j 
the  registry  of  a  marriage  V  i 

**  Never,  when  in  his  senses ;  but  very 
likely  you  will  hear  him  talk  of  a  marriage- 
register  in  one  of  his  raving  fits.** 

'*  Have  you,"  said  St  Aubyn,  who  saw  the 
poor  wretch  sink  back  exhausted  on  his  pil- 
low, **  have  you  any  objection  to  my  opemng 
that  pocketrbook  ?  for  I  have  heard  enough  to 
induce  me  to  set  a  guard  on  your  husband,  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  justice  for  an  act  of  a' 
most  wicked  nature,  by  which  he  has  greatly 
injured  some  of  the  dearest  friends  I  have. 
The  terrified  woman,  falling  on  her  knees, 
begged  he  would  do  as  he  thought  proper ;  and 
St.  Aubyn,  getting  possession  of  the  pocket- 
book,  had  the  inexpressible  delight  to  draw 
forth  from  it,  doubled  in  many  foldis  and  each 
fold  ready  to  fall  in  pieces,  the  registry  of  the 
marriage  of  George  Danvers  and  Agatha  To^ 
rington ;  with  the  date  and  every  thing  perfect. 
There  would  now,  then,  he  believed,  hi  no  diffi- 
culty in  publicly  proving  Agatha  to  be  the  law- 
ful wife  of  Danvers,  as  Mr.  Egerton  had  in  hit 
custody  the  letter  from  Jamaica  to  prove  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  first  wife  died  ;  therefore  the 
date  of  the  marriage  register  would  show, 
beyond  dispute,  the  truth  of  what  Agatha  had 
always  asserted,  that  when  Danvers  led  her  to 
the  altar,  his  wife  had  been  dead  three  weeks  !| 

•»  Thus,  then,"  thought  St.  Aubyn.  •*  havs  I ; 
been  the  instrument  to  clear  the  fiune  of  Mit. 
Danvers  from  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion ;  and 
to  prove  that  much-injured  woman  worthy  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Castleroain,  and  the 
mother  of  Emma !"  For  Su  Aubvn  felt,  ai 
every  virtuous  and  onsophisticatea  En^lisb- 
man  must  feel,  that  a  stain  on  the  chastity  of 
its  females,  is  a  blot  on  the  proudest  eecutcheoB 
of  the  proudest  family,  which  not  even  the 
splendour  of  royal  descent  and  royal  alltuiees 
can  ever  obliterate. 

By  this  time  the  youth  had  returned  with 
St.  Aubyn's  servant,  whom  he  insuntly  des- 
patched with  a  note  describing  Camroeirt 

disorder  to  Dr.  M ,  he  himself  resolvisg 

not  to  leave  the  house  till  he  had  learnt  whoa 
Emma's  father  was  to  be  found. 

In  a  short  time  Dr.  M  arrived;  and 

having  given  his  patient  a  composing  medi- 
cine, he  soon  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 

which  Dr.  M assured  St.  Aubyn  that  he 

would  probably  recover  in  a  sane  mind.    Bat 
it  was  nine  the  next  morning  before  Cammell 
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However,  when  he  did  wake,  St. 
icdiouft  watchfulness  was  well  repaid ; 
ieare<1  quite  calm  and  sensible,  though 
minely  weak.  He  seemed  excessively 
It  seeing  a  stranger,  and  turned  pale 
on  missing  his  pocket-book, 
pose  yourself,"  said  Sl  Aubyn, 
and  look  on  me  as  your  friend.'* 

0  told  him  why  he  came,  what  dis- 
ie  had  made,  and  finally  that  the  torn 

in  his  possession;   while  the  poor 
etch  humbly  begged  for  mercy  at  his 

not  able  to  grant  it,"  said  Sl  Aubyn ; 
link  that  as  you  were,  in  this  affair, 
agent  of  a  greater  villain  still,  one 
lope  to  make  as  penitent  as  yourself, 
at  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  you 
le  all  the  reparation  in  your  power, 
r  me  where  I  can  find  Mr.  Danvers." 
Danvprs !"  cried  Cammell.  *^  There 
s  such  a  person.  To  be  sure,  his 
names  were  George  Danvers;  but 
ime  was  Balfour,  and  he  has  been 
irs  Ia>rd  Cloxawley  !" 
■  dreadful  intelligence,  St  Aubyn 
moment  speecbletiis  with  horror;  but 
i2th  exclaimed,  ^*  Perhaps  it  is  not 
lie!    Lord  Clonawley  the  father  of 

nd  of !"    Then,  learning  from 

shed  Cammell  that  Lord  Clonawley 
ersailles,  he  told  his  servant  not  to 
;  of  Cammell,  but  remain  where  he 
e  raw  him  againi  He  then  ran  to 
ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  and 
II  upced  for  Versailles, 
irho  knows,"  said  St.  Aubyn  to  him- 
:  that  the  present  Lord  Clonawley 
>e  the  man  m  question  1" 
lonawlpy*s  mind  was  little  prepared 
Ireadful  trial  which  awaited  him. 
le  had  often  inflicted  misery  he  had 
erienced  it,  except  when  he  lost  the 
'  his  daughters,  a  wife  whom  he  had 
oved. 

8l  Aubyn  arrived  at  Versailles,  he 
9  be  shown  to  Lord  Clonawley's 
while  the  hope  he  had  indulged 
bei^n  h'\9  journey  vanished  entirely 
moment  of  explanation  was  at  hand. 
:  sent  in  to  inquire  for  I^ord  Clonaw- 
•ervant  n;tuined,  saying  his  lord  i 
J  S(*e   him  instantly ;   for,  on  bping : 

1  stranger  in  great  agitation  desired  i 
U  he  f*-ared  something  had  happened  | 
,and  therefore  resolved  to  admit  him 
fly. 

pardon,  my  lord,  for  this  intrusion, 
\ubyn  on  entering,  ^*  but  may  I  beg  i 
fthvre  Mr.  Balfmir  now  is  ?" 

replied  Lord  Clonawley,  much  r^ 
mind  on  hearing  this  iiuestion,  **  my 
Kngland,  and  at  this  moment,"  pa-  '< 
action   lighting  ap  his   face  as   he , 
ind  at  this  moment,  sir,  he  is  one  of  i 
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the  happiest  of  men ;"  (hers  St.  Aubyn's  heart , 
misgave  him ;)  **  for,  by  a  letter  just  received  I 
from  him,  he  informs  me  that  he  was  the  next ! 
day  to  be  united  to  the  woman  of  his  affections."  j 

Sl  Aubyn,  on  hearing  this  overwhelming 
intelligrence,  reeled  to  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

^  What  is  the  matter,  sirl"  exclaimed.  Lord 
Clonawley,  little  anticipating  the  wretched- 
ness he  was  about  to  experience.  ^  You  seem 
distressed." 

*^  I  am  indeed  distressed,^  cried  St  Aubyn, 
raising  his  head;  *^but  wretched  as  I  am, 
your  fate  is  far  more  terrible  than  mine.** 

**  This  is  strange,  mysterious  language,  sir; 
and  from  a  stranger  too,"  replied  Lord  Clo* 
nawley,  alarmed  yet  irritated. 

^  Answer  me,  my  lord,"  returned  St  Au- 
l^n ;  *^  had  you  not  a  child,  a  daughter,  by 
Agatha  Torrinf^ton  1" 

*^  Bf  what  right,  sir,  do  yon  ask  that  ques- 
tion 1" 

**  Question  me  not,  but  answer  me,  my 
lord!  Your  fate  hanga  upon  your  answer; 
and  I  conjure  you,  by  all  your  hopes  of  pardon 
for  your  crimes,  to  answer  me  truly." 

And  Lord  Clonawley,  awed  and  influenced, 
in  spite  of  his  haughtiness,  by  the  air  and 
woras  of  St  Aubyn,  replied, 

^^  I  had  a  daughter  by  Agatha  Torrington, 
but  not  bom  in  wedlock.^ 

St  Aubyn*8  indignant  eye  momentarily  re- 
proved the  despicable  falsehood;  but  its  fire 
was  as  instantly  ouenehed  in  tears  of  anguiah 
as  he  uttered,  **Lord  Clonawley,  terrible  is 
the  retribution  that  has  overtaken  you  !  for 
your  DAUGHTKB,  by  Agatha  Torrington,  is,  in 
all  probability,  at  this  moment,  the  wife  of 
your  soK !" 

^  Who  are  you,"  demanded  the  wretebed 
man,  terrified  and  averse  to  be  convinced, 
*'  that  dare  to  come  hither  to  distract  me  with 
impossibilities  1  My  son*s  wife  it  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Caatlemain." 

**  The  granddaughter,  my  lord,  beoueathed 
to  her  on  her  death-bed  bv  the  uniortunat« 
Agatha.  Mrs.  Torrington*s  name  became 
Caatlemain  on  her  seeond  marriage;  and  as 
you  had  deprived  your  child  .of  her  rightful 
name,  her  grandmother  gave  her  hers." 

Lord  Clonawley,  on  bearing  this,  eould 
doubt  no  longer,  but  sat  the  tearless  image  of 
hopeless  woe,  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  loan 
in  happy  forgetfulness  the  sense  of  suffering. 

**  But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late,"  suddenly 
cried  St  Aubyn,  struggling  against  despond- 
ence. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Lord  Clonawley 
reviving ;  **  the  marriage  has  once  been  delay- 
ed by  the  illness  of— of  the  lady." 

'*Knough!"  cried  St  Aubyn.  "At  all 
events  I  aet  off  for  England  as  toon  as  ever  I 
can  get  a  passport  But  let  me  first  inform 
you,  sir,  that  I  have  kere  (showing  it  as  be 
spoke)  the  registry  of  your  marrimge  with 
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MiM  TorringtuD,  ami  tliai  I'ammcu.  i8  in  my  !  rtrngnitKiii  ul'  Km  ma,  maa  of  a  dilT-  rrni  r^i- 

cunifitiy/*  -  nii<n,  and  ao  «i>rr  Uiry  all«  whrn  Uir  BiaUik> 

Lord  ClMnawl*')'  ^-*vd  at  hiin  wiili  adiifil  tM-roMiinf;  mnri'  ciUu,  prudurt-«1  frt*/  *•(  ihr 

horror  aiid  jiuazi  m«-nL»  but  kpiAe  not;  and  St.  tnilli  ol*  what  hIh*  a«Hi>rli'd.     Iliiwrvrr.  iW« 

Aubyn  c*i.>n;iitufd  ; —  i  rnnvinrrd  hvr  tliat  it  «ia«  b>o  lair  lo  pffrvrU 

I      "  ThiTt  t-  r*-.  \fioTv  I  tfo,  I  e!i[»frt  th;it  yon,  thr  iiiiinn;  luil  an  li*rd  i'UMiaulry  «aa  at  \tf* 

i  in  a  liitir  t<j  Mr.  Mallnur,  uhirh  I  Miall  drii-  Huillra,  it  Wim  jiidcrd  rii;lit  by  the  mulaitf** 

:  ver  iiiti  hist  Winn  hands*,  ark ntmlitlirr  .\{!at|i:i  niivitn'sii,  ih:it  nhr  lihoiild  ^o  over  and  mk^r* 

Ti»rrin::ti-n  tu  luv*-  b«*rii  vnur  laut'ul  uilf-,und  hiiii  ff  hir  diNrfi\frv. 

Km  ma  111  b*  ynur  b-citimati*  daii^fhttf.**  |      .\i*c(irdini!ly,  unr  day,  ifthiU  lord  rirMtv. 

Thu!»  li-rd  n<>n.i\«l»'y  at  vucv  tH'li«*l(l  him-  by,  in  nil  th«*  hnrrnrn  of  rrnmrar  and  disfvif. 

Mlfnul  Mnly  dt-li-i'lt'd  in  all  hi:*  Qiiilt,  hut  t'lilly  uhm  p:irin|r  ^iih  firhli*  yrt  aullaird  vkft*  kn 

puni»b»d  ti»r  It;  anil  con%inofd  thai  iini'Dndi-  hiiliiary  apartuirnt,  ihf  nnilatio,  in  »piSr  ni  Uw 

imnal  CMnipluncff*  man  h  14  imly  rf!»uurrf,  he  MrvanN,  f^'m-d  u|Mn  the  door  and  WttritdiMi 

lAn^tr  lUv  li'iirr  rfiimrrtl.rt'r^  ivrd  St.  AubyirN  hiii  prt'Hi'ncr. 

ad.lri-M  in  !.•  nJon.— -ami  in  ainomenl  utWr  Ni.  [      lir  knew  hrr  inntanlly :  thoacb  time  la  thr 

Aubyn  M-i  cil  lor  Paris.  i  nnf,  and  timt*  and  virr  in  thr  oihrr,  had  ii^ 

ll  uai«  lut'ky,  |H  ibapA,  fi»r  hi»  intt'lbTiH,  tb:*t  -  paintl  in  both  that  U-auty  n|' prriMin,  nhirS  :a 

biK  paM»piirl  uas  rxpfditid  a«t  it  wjh, ami  that  bntb  had  bi-i-n  tin*  nifai.ii  of  miM-ry  aiMl  emit, 

in  aiiiiirb  lr)»!»iiini'  tbaiir>>ubl  havr  lN*«'ne\pi-ct-  ami  usbird  <  'lonaub-y  raiiird  ihiimrlf-rr.iuirniD- 

rd.hf  ua<i  oil  hiA  rt>»d  !iii«aiil<4  Kiiuland  ;  liav-  «d  •ircrmplirc  from  tbt*  criiii.d.addrt»«iffif  bt  r 
ini;  piiAiiMiitJy  \iitn«KMd  tin-  la^t  iiii»mfntA  of   by  ihf  Uinii  app*  llatinn  <>f  **U  it  y>u,iny  piwr 

Caiiimtl).  and  iii'iivi  d  liiii  ilyini;  rnnft  KNinn.  l«4da!**   \w  turnnl  hmuv  hi«  bead,  and  fa«v 

W  bf  II    bf*    n-ai  b«-d    llfuti'^i.t*,  hi*    iMumi  a  *  way  to  a  vinlrnt  buroi  cif  ani'ui'ih  and  rrmt  nr. 
parkf-i  rtaily  t«i  i».ul;  biit  ji:»i  ai«  bi>  «a4i;i»iiii;        Kola    waa  iminrdiati'ly  ri>n%inrrd,  b«   ilii« 

on  liiMiii,  ihi*  %\iini  ri'iiiplfitiv  rbamjid.  ami  kind  crfi'iinif.  M>dilTirriit  fiom  thr  unr  mbtrh 

hr  war*  lun-f-d  to  n'lurn  In  bi!»  liolt'i.      Iliil  iiii»-  i»lir  I'^iMCtrd  tf»  riTrivr,  tbal  lord  l'l'<Ba«i«v 

Unn  bi  iii|;  bflirrf'ir  bun  liiaii  ri«t,  and  CalaiN  alrisidy  kiifw  what  nbr  ranir  to  infvroi  bioi 

at  no  ••n  .11  dioianrr,  be  a^aiii  tut'k  horat  II,  and  of;  for  nothint;  but  miiM'ry  and  horrorm  f ml 

rrat'liid  Cil.ii^i  III  a  fru  liotuit.  at  tbrn*,  u«rr,  nbr  tbonglit,  likrly  to  ha««  ••j 

Tbi*  vkiiid,  hourvt-r.  hIiII  roMinuinc  con*  mififm  d  ibi*  dfatroyrr  of  Ai;atba. 
trary,  ho  n-Ni'Uid  not  u*  ^o  to  In-d,  ah  lo  n-i»t        **  I  Mr,  I  iM*r,**  haid  Lola.  **  thai  yii«  ^nem 

wan  iiiipi*<k«>ibli*,  hut  !•>  walk  up  ami  down  tbi*  all  1  rjimi*  t(»  Any  ;  and  tbal  hUM$td  mmf^ri  u  la- 

pin  till  a  laii'iirahli'  hrrt-xi*  ramr  up.     ll  did  dmJ  thr  wiff  of  hrr  hmihrr  !** 
ao  abiuii  •i.i\-hii'.ik,  aiul  at  lrii«fih  .*<l.  Aubyn        **No;Iiih1  foibid  !**  riird  lord  i'lonavilfft. 

hailfil  lli«  l,i<*l-appro.u  hini!  iihi>rf>i«  id'  Kiitfl.iiid.  *MhiTr  m  \vX  a  ray  of  hopr,— and  '* 

Hut  ll*  r«  ii.rii  lit  b»rd  ('l<>na'M|i%,  who,  afirr  •       **  lnd«-i'<i  !'*  rrii'd  l«i>!ii ;  thi-n  fallinf  i4i  h** 

Si.    \i  li\  II  \«  •<«  ^.••'iir,  !•  I  iin.'  Iii:ii*>*  ll  iii..iMi   !■•  km-«-*>  in  lr.kii<»p<>rt,  ^hf  hli  ^»i  d  (••«!  I*-'  \  air.' 

fi  Mi.oii  <<!i   ill  |<   oiiiM  •■>   lii^  o.iii  SI  t-rt  t.  «iiiii>  s.ivti!   Ui.tii  drtirnriinn  tlic  i!«  ar  {-rf^rn*:  >: 

I  iii>>iii  ll    hi%  il.i   i:tii«  r**  lilt--  1. 1-  fxoiii.  .Mill  ut-iii  h«  r  lil'i  ! 

!  ihioiiM'i    ihi     |<  tiiiliil    .-.inl    111 -rllllliKj   t.i«k    ll         **  W  liofii   do   \fU    III!  :in,"    ii^kf-ti    l>  ■>:   I     - 

'  I  Willi.     I"  i!i«  ,11   ti^   |i.i- 1  v'l.iit,  .-imI  iiili>riiiin;j  n  n«  !•  \  iii.p.iiii  riti\,   **  l\    ihi     hli-««««!    «*-."• 

ihi  111  •  t  it»  \*  r'iMi  n  si.!ii,.       \t  |-ri-si  id  In-  h  mI  .ii<i|  ihf    yrt  «fi\i-r  ••!   \'  mi  liti  *     !>••  \"«.  :..•  -^ 

Ml  tiii    ll    (I  I'  ll   1  till  III   llii-\  \«tri    liorii  if  .1  tiiv  ii.iiiijl-i<  r,  inv  p'"  r  ii.jiirtd  Kiniii-i^" 
lliiiiiii'.'i    \«l.ii-lt   lif   li.iii    •'••i.lr  ll  (i  li  ilnriiMj  tilt'         **  1  i1*>."  Ti  |>'l«  •!    I.fi.i.      Th*  r.   «iih   «.<  i?« 

I  \i«ti  III  •     ll    \i\'*    '•fr-'iul    Uit«..i|iii    iS.il  thi  n-  i  .oji-r  .-*i.liii.itii|i  nf  i;r  i1i:i  ilf,  :iiid  ll  r  ri.*.  .*' '■ 

I  -ll    lliiiiii  I  w  I-*  III*  "iiU  !•  liiliiii  ti»-  i'.u»:;hl«-r.  i  \  ii;l»«  r  itiMii  ■  l"  loi  r.ni-,  *hi-  d-  l.iil«d   i»       '' 

'j'lifi    •'i\o.itiii  >(.  \iil>\  ll  \% -to  oil  llii-  r".ii!  ('i'<r..iuKv     hi^    ii.int;:ili  r'»    ht.%iiM,    im:    h#r 

I  I    111.  >i   |.  I,    r.i     im  !  ll'-',    hi  iiii;   r*  sli  t- il   !■■  utjir   \irtiif;    \\»  r   iji  iw-r.  i;«»  i..iii.rr,  ^r-ii  r*? 
I,,  ,1:1,     ,,,  i    «    ii(\.    i|.-,<iiri.i    \\li\    riiiii,.!    I  .III  ■Mii])-.i»<i|--i..iS-    f  iti:!^!  I  •  SI  ;    w  (ilir  Ihr  |b«  'Pf 

II  M  ^l    III  I  >  '•  (.1  i    s.t  »i.>l.  i  ii!\  ;   .iMii.  •  II  hi  II  J  i-r   p.ifi-r-t  i1    prhli-.   w  Lii  h   Ui  ■  hi,  Li>d«r  •!'•* 
ml    iiii.    '  I'.ii  -lii    M  IS    a    Hi    t  -  l!iij!i|i|    ti-  hi  riri*iiiiist.i|.ri  «,  l,»\i-  inl  ihi-    .ojinin*  |  jfrr '.  *. 
ill  .Mil  .1.  "I.i    h  rii  I  M\    y:  i\i  »l   IJi.l  Ifii    hlissnj  t\i'l.niii.  "  Xml  It-i*  i«  %n  rh;lil  '"  w  a«  r^ti  •- 
i,,j., ',    !.«!.     ilrt\s.-i    I  illii '.  II  'i;lit  li.i%i'  .»  i-il    III    h'fil    ('h-ii.iwh\   liv  .1  T' nM'ii't. •?•■*•  t  • 

'  l.,.   ■,,,..!   . .  .■      ,1    I*  %lii-  \i  .IS.      Sl.i  rtn..ski«!  .ii.'>'iii7.iii>;  f -r  i  \pT"  "sjun,      \t  llir  •jn.t  :;i*. 

,.,.,,.       I    I  .  ,    ■  .  «  ■  11  ■*..    II  .!   'ii  ll  -^  ll  I'-Miii  ll  I*   thi-    sl.i\i'    ••(    ^tlf.-h    p.|sk|i.|:«   r.ii.    .  i    i    '-^ 

',(,,,  I  .     „   .      ,■  ,     I     ,,    .••    '    .     ll.  .  •_•■■    I'ff  lii  rii"  III  Iiii-    !■•    h  •  1    »!»»  J    \   ll.l.  iijti   tlr   f  •  rijii  M     ' 

'll,,    .,      .'i,    ,,    !      I.' I     .  I,  iM '.  \  .  s»ii  iitl.    I  i!  iMMirrti'    pri%.i!i- i.s.  Ms    ityn;    f  f    ft*    f   . '« 

' ,    ,     .  .,        ,    t:  i  .I.J  .  I  I  ■  I    I'l'l.  ■'■■i.ilt.i  t   t»'%*.!f's     \j.iiM,i   .till!    hrr   eh     '.•*• 

.      '.}    1    •    I'll-    ,i,.1    .I'fii'flv  f.  iih  rt  i!  •!■  I.' 1\  .M  '  N    li\  If.r  mr.t.  i;  ■•  .■  .   r. 

|ii|  I'  111"  ii  ■■,_  ■ 

I  ,_         ,    I    :  '  ..-  ,    \i     Ik  .1  •    III  It  .i-  i-hi  ll  \«  ns  r.iy  ihit    i>|    ViniinTf «  'ii  ^.  jy*L    ir»    *■ 

,,  i  ,  :    I   ;    ■  ■       ,    11    I   \i  I  I  n  «ti>-  mi  tj  .i  i!  iii«,»i  f    i.s  .iiul    ,i    p.  ii  ti  i  •'•  *\   tr  i     '.  • 

,  I  I,    I   ,      ,,       ..     ,,..  .  ..    ;       |i.  \  t  I  I  ll  •  •  si,    .I-  ii.f  fi    In- ill- \'  h  i.l  »  Jsh  «  I    s  i\  ||- J    t!  r      ifr    . '    i 

ll.lll     i.l        i.l    Ml  '      <'■•' ■»'      ■      '•'■'■«■•  f    -I  ■'  I    lsV»s*lil     .:|l.!     tlVii*  .ll*:  /■.       •■  -.-rr,:   t^r-,    ••    ■• 

li.|       III. I  Iiii   III  111.  «li-  l.i.i  «i:nii""d  h«  r  wi-uld  abr  ii-<l   b.nc  d«>ni- fwr  a   »ick.  a  N  .- 
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I  a  lonjr-fluflferini^  parent !  And  as  he 
thiH,  most  painfully  did  he  contrast 
tied  and  disowned  daughter  with  his 
ind  cherished  children.  Bitterly  did 
ober  liow  ofVen  Harriet  and  Mary  Ann, 
l^ood  and  atfectionate  ^irls,  had  left 
tlie  care  of  hired  nurses,  on  pretence 
worn  out  by  one  ni^ht  of  watchful- 
id  bitterly  did  he  xe^teX  that  the  self- 
and  benevolent  being,  who  had  so 
ratched  by  the  bedside  of  an  infected 
jras  one  whose  tender  offices  he  should 
d  a  riffht  to  claim,  had  he  not  been 
every  demand  of  affection,  of  justice, 
onour.  And  amply,  injured  and  nn- 
)  Agatha,  did  thy'  child's  virtues  re- 
ee  on  the  vices  of  its  unnatural  father. 
Lola  !**  cried  lord  Clonawley,  '*  think 
ndun%  at  the  idea  that  this  angel,  as 
her,  has  probably  been  brought  up  to 
and  will  never  dei<;n  to  see  or  to  for- 

• 

don*t  know  her,''  cried  Lola  eager- 
e  forsave  ine,  I  tell  you,  and  I  doubt 
khe  will  forgive  you.  Write  to  her,  I 
rite  to  her."  And  lord  Clonawley,  in 
infTiiish  of  a  contrite  spirit,  did  write 
B,  and  felt  his  mind  relieved  by  the 

s  moment  he  received  St.  Aubyn's  let- 
jncinj;  his  being  landed  at  Dover;  and 
md  the  mulatto  felt  a  little  comforted 

0WS. 

hen  lord  Clonawley  had  despatched 
',  he  resolved  to  follow  it  as  soon  as 
.  in  person,  not  only  because  he  was 
>  bear  the  suspense  he  must  undergo 
ould  hear  from  St.  Aubyn  again,  but 
he  flattered  himself,  that  if  his  letter 
I  any  effect  on  Emma's  heart,  he 
y  being  ready  on  the  spot,  induce  her 
m,  and  pronounce  his  pardon  in  per- 
!  immediately,  therefore,  got  all  things 
lesi  for  his  journey,  and  was  soon  on 
to  England. 

•  return  to  St.  Aubyn,  who,  on  reach- 
lester,  happened  unfortunately,  while 
for  horses,  to  take  up  a  paper,  by 
i  received  a  terrible  confirmation  that 
pe  of  arriving  in  time  was  vain ;  for 

0  that  paper  as  follows : 

terday  was  married  by  special  license 
orge  A,  Hanover-square,  the  honour- 
P.  Balfour,  to  Kmma,  grand-daughter 
moarable  Mrs.  Castlemain." 
e  endeavoured  to  give  himself  coar- 
proceed,  by  the  reflection  that  such 
hs  were  oflen  false,  and  only  anticipa- 
id  in  a  degree  revived  by  this  nearly 
ope,  he  had  eoarage  to  pursue  his 
When  he  reached  London,  he  drove 
to  Balfour's  lodgings;  and  almost 

1  affitated  to  be  intelligible,  he  asked 
lalfour. 

natter,  air,"  replied  the  tenrant  with 


a  look  of  great  and  complacent  meaning,  ^  it 
gone  to  church." 

'*To  church !"  said  St.  Aubyn. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  be  married ;  he  has  been  tpvae 
about  twenty  minutes  to  St  George's,  Han- 
over-Square.' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  St.  Aubyn's 
feelings  at  hearing  this,  while  agitated  nature 
vented  and  relieved  itself  in  a  passionate  flood 
of  tears.  He  did  not  then  come  too  late !  and 
he  passed  from  absolute  despair  to  hope. 
.  ••  Drive  to  St.  George's  church,"  cried  St. 
Aubyn.  But  as  the  motion  of  the  post^haise 
was  not  rapid  enough  for  him,  he  opened  the 
door,  jumped  out,  aira  in  a  few  minates  was  at 
the  church-door. 

**  I  muit  come  in,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  man 
who  opposed  his  entrance,  *'  I  come  to  Mr. 
Balfour  from  his  father  Lord  Clonawley. 
And  stop  me  at  yonr  peril  !'*  « 

On  hearing  this,  the  roan  dared  to  oppose 
him  no  longer,  and  he  walked  up  the  middle 
isle.  The  minister  who  was  omciatinff  had 
just  got  to  the  words,  **  If  any  of  you  know 
cause  or  impediment,  why  these  two  persons 
are  not  to  be  joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony, ye  are  now  to  declare  it;"  when  St. 
Aubyn  appeared  in  sight,  loudly  exclaiming, 
**  I  do"^nd  advanceato  the  alur. 

At  sight  of  him  the  same  apprehension  was 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him;  namely,  that 
St.  Aubyn,  distracted  by  the  loes  of  Emma, 
was  come  thither  in  a  fit  of  frenzy ;  but  this 
idea  vanished,  when  the  latter,  premising  that 
he  came  thither  deputed  by  LfOrd  Clonawley 
to  forbid  the  marriage,  presented  his  father's 
letter  to  Balfour,  desiring  him  to  read  it  im- 
mediately. 

Then,  while  Balfour,  pale  and  trembling, 
perused  the  unwelcome  contents,  St.  Aubvn, 
as  much  agitated  as  himself,  turned  to  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

**  It  has  been  my  blessed  lot,  dear  madam," 
said  he,  **  to  be  the  instrument  to  save  those  I 
most  love  from  destruction !  and  in  addition  I 
am  enabled  to  assure  yoo  that  the  fiict  of  your 
daughter's  marriage  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt ;  here  is  the  registry  of  that  marriage, 
(presenting  it  to  her,)  and  here  the  dying  con- 
fession of  Cammell  himself,  and^-^'*  here 
his  voice  and  strength  began  to  fail  *'  Lord 
Clonawley  owns  your  beloved  Emma  to  be 
his  legitimate  daughter,  by  "  Then,  ex- 
hausted by  several  nights  devoid  of  rest,  and 
passed  in  misery  and  fatigue,  he  sank  into  the 
arms  of  the  person  who  stood  near  him,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  swoon  into  the  yestir. 
Meanwhile  his  words  had  excited  in  hit  aodi- 
tors,  Balfour  excepted,  surprise  the  moet  un- 
bounded and  feelings  the  most  varied.  To 
Balfour,  his  father's  letter  had  already  told  the 
same ;  but  Balfour's  feelings  had,  unlike  those 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  Emma, 
nothing  of  pleatnre  mixed  with  agony,  exeept 
that  of  joy  and  thankfaliiatt  tt  being  preTent- 
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ed  the  commisjBion  of  a  crime ;  he.  even  some- 
times doubted  the  fact  of  Emma's  being  his 
sister;  which  however  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  her  history,  and  now  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  confirmed  too  strongly  for  him 
to  doubt  any  longer ;  and  unable  to  bear  the 
various  emotions  that  assailed  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  church  alone.  But  this 
Mr.  Egerton  would  not  suffer;  and  accom- 
panying him  to  his  hotel,  he  did  not  leave 
him  till  he  was  composed,  and  his  sister  Fan- 
ny was  come  to  bear  him  company.  Mi:^. 
Castlemain  and  Emma,  during  this  time, 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  recovery  of  St. 
Aubyn;  while  Emma,  though  at  a  loss  to 
guess  how  St.  Aubyn  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  her  from  an  incestuous  marriage,  felt 
happy  at  owing  her  preservation  to  him ;  and 
both  ladies  mingled,  with  pious  thankfulness 
to  l\faven,  blessings  on  their  earthly  friend 
and  preserver. 

It  was  therefore  with  almost  overwhelming 
agony  they  found,  on  St.  Aubyn's  recovering 
from  his  fainting  fit,  that  his  eyes  were  wild, 
and  his  language  incoherent;  and  that,  not 
knowing  any  one  about  him,  he  raved  of  not 
getting  to  England  in  time ;  and  was  evidently 
80  ill,  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  conveyed  him  to 
her  own  lodgingrs,  and  desired  a  physician  to 
be  sent  for  immediately.  It  was  some  days 
before  St.  Aubyn  was  conscious  of  his  happi- 
ness in  being  nursed  by  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  with  even  parental  tenderness ; 
while  Emma,  unseen,  hovered  near  the  bed 
that  contained  the  being  endeared  to  her  heart 
by  every  tie  that  can  bind  one  fellow-being  to 
another. 

At  length  St.  Aubyn*s  danger  was  over,  and 
he  once  more  recognized  Uie  friends  who,  worn 
with  anxiety,  hung  over  his  restless  pillow. 
Emma's  happiness  amounted  almost  to  agony ; 
and  she  wondered  what  was  become  of  those 
internal  intimations  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion which  she  had  contemplated  with  such 
calm  complacence,  just  before  she  fixed  the 
day  to  be  married  to  Balfour.  The  marriage 
day  had  been  fixed  as  for  the  morrow,  when 
Balfour  wrote  to  his  father;  but  Emma's 
health  had  yielded  at  length  completely  to  un- 
easiness of  mind ;  and  on  the  rooming  fixed 
for  the  wedding,  she  was  declared  to  be  suficr- 
ing  under  that  painful  disorder,  a  low  and  ner- 
vous fever. 

When  she  recovered,  however,  she  persist- 
ed in  marrying  Balfour ;  for  she  felt  a  convic- 
tion, perhaps  dtar  to  her  mind,  that  she  should 
not  long  survive  the  union,  and  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  let  Balfour  call  her  his  before  she 
died,  as  his  persevering  tenderness  still  desir- 
ed to  obtain  this  privilege.  Weak,  faded,  and, 
in  her  own  opinion,  dying,  she  was  therefore 
conveyed  to  church,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce the  most  sacred  of  all  vows,  when  she 
was  so  happily  prevented,  and  by  a  circum- 
stance which  in  a  few  hours  restored  her  love, 


and  even  her  hope  of  life ;  and  in  a  few  days, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  St.  Aubyn  was  declared  out 
of  danger,  her  delighted  friends  saw  eolour 
restorea  to  hei  cheek,  and  spirit  to  her  eye. 

As  soon  as  St.  Atibyn  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  bear  conversation,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  | 
who  had  hung  over  his  sick  bed  with  even  a  i 
mother's  tenderness,  and  bathed  his  uncon- 
scious face  with  many  a  tear  of  afifectionate 
alarm,  could  no  longer  restrain  her  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  him,  for  the  signal  services  he 
had  been  enabled  to  render  her,  and  those  most 
dear  to  her;  and  she  listened  with  painful  in- 
terest to  his  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it.  When  he  had  ended  his  nar- 
ration, she  exclaimed, ''  there  is  one  way,  Hen- 
ry, and  only  one,  in  which  I  can  ever  hope  to 
reward  you ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  feult,  if 
all  the  happiness  that  is  in  my  power  to  be- 
stow, is  not  yours,  whenever  decoram  war- 
rants it."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  and 
returned  with  Emma ;  then  joining  their  bsodi, 
she  said  with  great  emotion, 

**  There,  Henry,  plead  your  own  caoss,  and 
believe  me  that  to  witness  yoor  onion  with 
that  object  of  my  fisndest  care,  will  ^ive  me 
the  highest  happiness  which  an  anxious  pa- 
rent can  experience ;  for  to  whom  can  a  pa- 
rent confide  the  welfere  of  her  child  with  sueh 
confidence  of  securing  it,  as  to  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  an  exemplaiy  aeries  of  da* 
ues  fulfilled!'* 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Henry  pleaded 
his  cause  in  vain ;  and  day  aAer  day  glided 
by  unheeded,  while  mutual  and  satisfactory 
explanations  took  place  between  the  loveis. 
Still,  as  Emma  had  been  so  recently  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  another,  it  was  tboogbt 
only  proper  that  a  year  should  elapse  befoie 
she  became  the  bride  of  St.  Aubyn.  When 
St.  Aubyn  was  well  enough  to  go  out  in  the ' 
carriage,  his  first  airing  was  to  Keiksingtoo. 

Emma  had  taken  the  earliest  opportonity 
afler  her  return  to  England,  to  call  on  the  0^ 
wells,  and  introduce  Balfour  to  them  as  beri 
future  husband.  Mr.  Egerton,  and  she  her-! 
self,  had  informed  them  by  letter  of  her  v^\ 
preaching  marriage;  but  as  it  was  not  a  sab*: 
ject  on  which  either  of  them  was  fond  of  di- : 
lating,  the  good  old  couple  had  not  hesid 
enough  of  the  intended  bridegroom  to  satisfy  | 
either  their  afifections  or  their  cariosity ;  and ! 
they  were  particularly  anxious  to  know  wbe- 1 
ther  Balfour  was  that  handsome,  benevolesl^  • 
looking  young  man  who  had  called  on  then  | 
and  would  not  tell  his  name. 

Accordingly  they  were  delighted  to  see  Mrs. 
Castlemain^s  carriage  stop  at  their  door,  and 
Mr.  Orwell  eagerly  ran  out  to  receive  biawel-' 
come  visiters ;  while  Mrs.  Orwell,  seeing  from . 
the  window  that  the  gentleman  on  whose  arm 
Emma  leaned  was  tall  snd  blooming,  readily  ■ 
believed  what  she  wished,  and  concluded  that 
Balfour  was  the  identical  unknown,  who  had 
80  much  chsrmed  both  ber  and  her  bosband. ' 
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,  Hm trnin?  cherpfore  to  the  door,  she  ea^i^rlv :  K^riton  only  should  go  to  him ;  and  with  a 

«*xrlaini4'd,  *^  Well !  this  is  just  what  I ^'    heart  full   of  indescribable  emotion,  he  pre- 

but  there  she  p;iiise<l,  for  Halfour  turned  his    pared  himself  for  an  interview  with  the  de- 
'  fur<  towards  her,  and  with  a  look  of  disap-   stroyer  of  Agatha,  and  the  father  of  her  de- 
poiniment  she   made   him   a   cold   courtesy ;    scrted  child. 

while  Emma,  conscious  of  what  the  old  lady  i      It  was  late  in  the  eyeninfir  before  Mr.  Efrer- 
vas    about  to   s-.iy«  and   understand injf  the  i  ton  returned ;  and  never  had  either  St.  Aubyn, 
chanfTf  in  her  countenance,  hastily  pa8.se«i  hrr, '  or  Kmma,  or  Mrs.  Casilemain  beheld  him  so  | 
and,  cumplaininf;  of  riti<;ue,  leaned  her  head    deeply  affected  as  he  now  was.     For  he  had  ' 
for  a  moment  on  the  side  of  the  sofa.  I  been  endeavouring  to  awake  a  sinner  to  re-  ' 

This  visit  to  the  Or  wells  was  short,  for  Dal-  i  pentance ;  he  had  been  listening  to  the  pain- ' 
four  was  impatient  to  he  f;one;  but  it  was  loni;  ful  narration  of  a  life  of  proflijracy.  The  pro- 
eiKMivh  to  convince  Mrs.  Orwell  that  Emma  ,  fligate  too,  was  the  father  of  the  child  of  his 
was  not  in  love  with  the  man  whom  she  was  j  adoption  and  his  love ! 
foinsT  *0  marry,  and  with  ereat  bitterness  did  I  "  However,*'  thought  Mr.  Egerton/'hisson, 
■he  ioveigh  ajvainst  Mrs.  Tastlemain^s  cruelty  !  luckily  for  him,  was  never  long  enouffh  with 
in  sacrificinst  her  granddaughter  for  the  sake    his  father  to  bo  corrupted  by  his  example;  and 

the  future  Lord  Clonawley  will,  1  trust,  be  an 
honour,  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  his  family  !** 
But  even  for  Lord  Clonawley,  Mr.  Egerton, 
who,  like  all  good  men,  was  indulgent  to  the 
faults  of  others,  could  make  considerable  ex- 
cuses. 

His  father,  a  man  of  family,  but  of  small 
fortune,  married  his  mistress,  a  woman  tak^ 


'of  a  title;  while  Mr.  Orwell,  though  he  an- 
:  ifTilT  reproved  his  wife  for  what  might  be  un- 
just sospirions,  could   not  help  enU>rtaininef 

similar  ones  himself, and  he  reluctantly  owned 

that  E:nma  looked  alarmingly  ill. 

But  DOW  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature 

avaiiid  them.   Emma  had  previously  informed 
'  tben.  that  the  wa3  coming  to  introduce  to  them 


het  friend,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  to  whom  they  all ;  from  the  dregs  of  the  people;  but  he  kept  his 
sved  so  much.  !  marriage  a  secret  many  years,  and  brought  up 


j    Inpatiently,  therefore,   was  this  visit  ex- 1  his  son,  though  born  in  wedlock,  in  the  ol>- 

Celed  ;  and  when  in  the  pale,  languid,  but ,  scurity  and  humble  education  usually  attendant 
I  ppv-Iooking  invalid,  whom  Mrs.  Caatlemain  I  on  illegitimate  children.  'Hie  young  man, 
'ind  fcmma  fondly  supported,  and  whose  looks  '  therefore,  instead  of  associating  with  his  fa- 

thfv affectionately  watched, the  Orwf lis  rccog- I  ther*s,  lived  with  his  motlier*s  relations;  in- 
■  liftd  their  unknown  visiter,  they  exchanged  stead  of  passing  his  time  with  gentlemen,  was 
-lor4«  of  triumph  and  delight,  and  Mrs.  Orwell  the  companion  of  men  whose  manners  were  as 
'eoald  not  help  exclaiming,  **  Ay,  this  is  just    vulgar  as  their  morals  were  depraved.    When 

vkit  I  wished  to  see,  and  I  am  not  disappointed  :  he  was  eighteen,  his  father,  having  owned  his 

■Mr.**  marriage,  gave  him  a   private  tutor,  and  at  \ 

'    When  their  guests  departed,  afler  a  long  and  ;  twenty  sent  him  to  College;  but  he  had  not' 

wiffiwtory  visit,  Mr.  Orwell,  as  he  re-entered  \  one  feeling  or  principle  of  a  gentleman,  on  - 


by.  It  was  from  that  unhappy  man,  and  con- 
the  unexpected  intelligence  that  he  was 


iW  house,  exclaimed,  nibbing  his  hands,  as  I  which  to  found  the  conduct  of  one,  though  his 
■bf  alvava  did  when  he  was  particularly  grati-   discernment,  and  his  talents  of  imitation,  soon  , 
M.**  Well,  old  woman,  I  hope  vou  are  pleased    taught  him  the  necessity  and  the  power  of  ac-  . 
■av;  and  that  our  dear  young  lady  is  enough    quiring  a  gent1eman*s  manners. 
■  I'^w,  and  looks  happy  enough  to  satisfy       Shortly  af\er  his  leaving  the  Tniversity,  he ' 
iffm  vvic  1**  was  summoned   to  join   his  father  in  India,  ■ 

One  rooming,  St.  Aubyn  received  a  letter,    where  he  married,  and  remained  a  few  years. 
jfarvarded  to  him  from  Ihbetson*s  Hotel,  the  '  Soon  after,  by  the  death  of  three  persons,  who 
which  he  had  given  to  Lord  Clonaw-   were  even  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Balfour 

senior  saw  four  lives  only  between  him  and 
the  title  of  ("lonawley,  and  there  was  only  one  ' 
at  a  hotel    in  Albemarle  street,  and  ■  life  between  Balfour  and  the  succession  at  the  ■ 
Wfgvd  to  «e«  St.  Aubyn   immediately;    but ,  time  of  his  father's  and  mother's  death,  which  i 
iMinf.  that  having  driven  to  his  son's  lodg-  ■  was  at  the  period  of  his  rupture  with  Agatha. ' 
iafU  M  toon  a*  he  reached  town,  where  Bal-  ,  Tlie    fortune,   therefore,  which   Agatha  was  I 
ifMr's  crateful  anxiety  made  him  remain  till  j  heiress  to,  held  out  too  remote  a  temptAion  to ! 
I  Si  Aabyn  was  declared  out  of  danger,  he  had  ,  him  to  influence  his  conduct  towards  her,  as  a ' 
'U  the  happiness  to  find  he  was  not  married, '  greater  fortune  would  soon,  in  all  likelihood, ! 
>m4  that  that  dreadful  punishment  for  his  of-  ■  be  in  his  grasp ;  and  as  he  was  most  passion- 
fcaeea  «M  reioitted.  1  shall  observe  here,  that   ately  in  love  with  another  woman,  he  was  re- 
te  already    tmprvrtd  I«ord  Clonawley   had    solved  to  spare  no  villany  to  obtain  possession 
■i^  one  of  hia  daughters  transmit  this  good  '  of  her.   When  he  saw  Agatha  at  the  race-ball,  | 
■*!  iffioiediately  to  the  poor  anxitma  Ijtla,      \  he  had  dropped  his  surname,  and  was  known 
%L.  Aubyn  had  only  bc^n  abroad  onci*  since  •  by  his  christian  name  alone,  in  order  to  avoid 
hiiilnrsfl.   It  was,  therefore,  on  that  account,  I  a  prosecution,  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
^  on  many  others,  thought  proper  that  Mr.  I  for  having  seduced  a  farmer's  daughter,  in  I 
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which  gaWi  Caromell  had  assisted  him ;  and  J 
while  he  was  supposed  on  the  continent,  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  profligate  friends, ' 
Captain  Bertie,  who  was  in  his  secret,  and 
kept  it  most  sacredly.  The  name  of  Danvers, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  retain,  even  when 
the  idea  of  a  prosecution  was  dropped;  but 
after  he  had  married  his  third  wife,  he  owned 
his  real  name,  telling  her  and  her  weak  father, 
as  they  were  sailing  to  Jamaica,  where  the 
latter  had  large  plantations,  that  as  he  was 
next  heir  to  a  title,  he  concealed  his  name,  that 
he  might  be  sure  his  daughter  did  not  marry 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  rank ;  and  soon  after 
he  became  Lord  Clonawley.  His  son,  mean- 
while, was  left  in  England,  under  the  care  of 
a  tutor,  of  rigid  morals,  though  not  fitted  to 
form  the  temper  and  correct  the  selfish  habits 
which  Balfour  had  contracted  in  childhood. 
Still,  however,  the  outline  was  good,  and  only 
the  filling-up  defective ;  and  Balfour  certainly 
had  none  of  his  father*s  vices. 

Mr.  Egerton  found  from  Lord  Clonawley*s 
discourse,  that  he  had  tenderly  lov&d  his  third 
wife,  whose  sweetness  of  temper  had  won  his 
affection;  but  that  Ai;atha,  instead  of  soothing,  | 
had  always  irritated  him;  and  by  the  re- 
proaches of  her  wounded  pride,  and  her  dicta- 
torial, contemptuous  manner,  had  changed  all 
the  passionate  fondness  which  her  person  and 
her  talents  had  first  excited  in  him,  into  fear 
and  aversion.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  to 
Agratlia  of  an  uncorrected  temper. 

d>till,  never  without  painful  remorse,  had 
Lord  Clonawley  remembered  Agatha;  and 
terror  lest  he  should  hear  that  some  harm  had 
happened  to  her  and  her  child,  in  consequence 
of  his  desertion,  had  always  prevented  him 
firom  making  any  inquiries  concerning  them,  ■ 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  mother  of 
Agatha,  in  consequence  of  his  letter,  had  re- 
ceived her  and  the  little  Emma  to  her  favour 
and  protection. 

Bitterly  now  did   Lord   Clonawley  lament 
the  turpitude  of  his  conduct  towards  her;  and  j 
he  listened  to  the  narration  of  her  despair,  her  { 
poverty,  her  industry,  her  sufferings,  and  her ' 
death,  with  agonies  that  completely  revenged 
her  on  her  betrayer. 

"  But  you  tell  me  she  forgave  me,"  he  re- 
peated, **  forgave  and  prayed  for  me  !"  And 
from  that  idea  alone  he  derived  consolation ; 
but  he  had  reparation  to  make  to  the  living ; 
and  there  again  his  punishment  was  severe ; 
for  he  nw  himself  forced  to  punish  the  children 
whom  he  knew  and  loved,  for  the  gfiiil^  ^  \ 
alone  had  perpetrated,  by  depriving  them  of  | 
their  rank  and  name  in  society :  ami  to  own 
publicly,  IS  his  only  lawful  daughter,  a  child 
whom  he  never  saw,  and  who  nad  probably 
been  brought  up  to  detest  him. 

Mr.  Egerton  left  him,  however,  calmed  and 
composed,  and  Balfour  with  him,  who,  think-  \ 
ing  he  had  better  quit  London,  and  not  see  | 
Emma  till  ke  coald  behold  her  withoat  emo-  > 


tion,  determined  to  set  off  on  a  tour  the  next ! 
day.    Balfour  had  been  violent  in  his  anger 
towards  his  erring  parent,  forgetiinj;  that  Lord 
Clonawley  had  something  to  forgive  hia  son. 

Balfour,  knowing  how  particular  his  fiuher  | 
was  with  respect  to  family  and  connexions, 
was  well  convinced  that,  if  he  infoiroed  him  { 
Emma's  claim  to  legitimate  birth  was  equivo- 
cal, he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  marriage.  Actuated  therefore  by  the  im- 
pulse of  that  unyielding  temper,  which  could 
not  endure  the  slightest  opposition,  he  sup- 
pressed Mrs.  Castiemain*8  letter,  explaining 
her  relationship  to  Emma,  and  suffered  Lord 
Clonawley  to  remain  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  Mrs.  Castlemain's  daaghter.  Nor,  till 
Balfour  confessed  what  he  had  done  to  Mr. 
Egerton,  could  the  latter  imagine  why  the  dis- 
covery had  not  taken  place  as  soon  as  Lord 
Clonawley  received  that  letter.  Thus  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  Balfoor,  like  all  conduct  of 
that  nature,  was  very  near  being  the  cause  of! 
irreparable  misery ;  and  thus  was  Mrs.  Cas- 1 
tlemain  convinced  how  judiciously  Mr.  Egerton  | 
thought  and  spoke,  when  ha  opposed  Emnia*s  | 
being  called  Castlemain  instead  of  Danvers;' 
adding,  '*  that  he  never  knew  any  rood  the 
result  of  deception,  and  praying  thai  from  this 
deception  no  material  mischief  miffht  ensue." 

**  Emma,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  *^  I  have  pro- 
mised for  you,  that  you  will  see  your  father.** 

**I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir,"  replied  Emma, 
proudly,  **  for  never  can  I  bear  to  behold  the 
destroyer  of  my  mother !" 

^*  That  mother,"  solemnly  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, **  delayed  to  forgive  her  offending  parent, 
till  death  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  lee 
that  parent,  and  pronounce  the  forgiveness 
which  she  then  earnestly  wished  lo  bestow. 
Take  warning  by  her  mournful  example,  and 
remember  that  it  is  not  for  a  child  to  take 
upon  itself  to  punish  even  a  gnilty  parent  T 
Here  Emma,  in  great  emotion,  precipitately 
left  the  room ;  but,  after  a  Ion?  struggle  with 
herself,  she  returned,  and  going  np  to  Mr. 
Egerton,  assured  him  that  whenever  Lord 
Clonawley  was  willing  to  admit  her,  the 
would  be  willing  to  visit  him ;  and  the  satit- 
faction  which  her  lover  and  her  fnend  ex- 
pressed, amply  repaid  her  for  the  conquest  aba 
had  gained  over  her  resentments. 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately  wrote  to  Lord 
Clonawley,  desiring  him  to  fix  a  day  for  see- 
ing his  daughter;  but  that  yeiy  eveninf  be 
was  seixed  with  a  mortal  maladr.  Agitatkn 
of  mind  brought  on  a  return  of  bleeding  at  the 
lungs  to  which  he  had  long  been  sobjeet,  and 
it  was  soon  decided  that  all  aid  was  vain. 
Just  before  this  news  reached  Emma,  she  le* . 
ceived  Lord  Clonawley*s  letter,  which  by 
some  strange  chance  had  not  yet  reached  her. 

Mr.  Egerton,  having  sent  an  express  for 
Balfour,  who  had  left  town  two  days  preced- 
ing, came  to  inform  Emma  of  her  nther^i 
situation,  and  she  instantly  exclaimed, 
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!  how  glad  I  am  that  hefore  I  received 
r,  and  heard  of  his  danger,  1  had  con- 

0  see  him  !** 

me  also  to  tell  you/*  added  Mr.  Eger- 

lat  he  cannot  die  in  peace  without  be- 

you,  and  aAkint;  your  pardon  in  person 

wrohfTti   he  did   you."    And   Lmma, 

>ale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  easer- 

id  to  bt>  imni«*diat«>ly  conducted  to  him. 

niy  dear  child,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 

not  conduct  you  to  him,  but  I  will 

soon.     You   shall  go,  supported  and 

jfd  by  the  presence  of  that  man,  who 

example  of  filial  piety  himself,  and 

1  have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  seeing 
II  the  painful  duty  which  filial  piety 
|>oses  on  you.** 

ire  informed  Lord  Clonawley  of  St. 
I  claims  and  pretensions,  which  he 
aduiiu  and  approven ;  and  he  wishes 
jnce  hiit  dying  blessing  on  your  union.*' 
tntfllii^t'nce  soAoned  Kmma*8  heart 
"e  towardii  her  dying  parent ;  and  with 
lotion  and  less  reluctance  she  set  off* 
marle-street,  and  was  led  by  St.  Au- 
lie  presence  of  Lord  Clonawley. 
>on  as  he  beheld  her,  he  cxclairoe<I, 
he!  my  injured  wife  herself  seems  to 
fore  me  !**  Then,  hiding  his  face  in 
s,  he  ftobbvd  audibly  and  convulsiTely. 

the  generous  and  feeling  nature  ofj 
pTery  trace  of  resentment  vanishcKl  as 
eld  till*  wlf-judged  object  before  her, ' 
feeling  but  of  pity  remained.     Lord  ; 
ley  at  length  becoming  able  to  bear  t<i  I 

hor,  raised  his  eyes  imploringly  to 
i  extiMided  towards  her  his  damo  and 
liand.  ^ 

1  you.  can  you  forgive  me,  my  child  1 
y  ex<*l aimed. 
n  my  very  houI  !'*  cried  Emma,  throw- 
elf  beside  him. 

nkA  !  ihanliH  !**  he  replied  in  a  hurried 
••  her  very  voice  too !  and  in  the  same 
oumful  tone  as  when  I  heard  it  last.** 
.1  now  raisMMl  herself,  and  sat  on  the 
.he  bed,  holdinrr  her  father*s  hand  in 
liie  her  sisters  leaned  over  him  on  the  | 
le,  vainly  trying  to  engage  a  little  ofj 
ition ;  but  that  attention  was  now  so  | 
-ly  rivi>ted  on  Emuia,  that  he  saw  not 
rn,  whom  he  had  \»ished  so  much  to 

Mr.  Eg'-rton,  who  now  entered  the 
rui  for  whom   he   had   repeatedly  in- ; 

elirium  of  death  was  indeed  fast  ap- ' 
icr;  and  mixtaking  Emma  for  her  mo-  ■ 
d  fMonawley  eagerly  and  repeatedly ' 
d  h«*r  by   the  name  of  Agatha,  and 
her  to  for«nve  her  guilty  husband  all 
iSKM's  against  her. 

r  for  me,  Agatha,  pray  for  me,  my 
wir*«**  he  wildly  <^ried ;  and  Emma 
to  indulge  a  delusion  that  might  give  | 
fort,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  raising  one  ; 
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hand  to  Heaven,  while  he  gratped  the  other 
in  his  cold  convulsive  grasp, 

**  Merciful  author  of  my  existence,**  she  ex- 
claimed, **  forgive  this  penitent  tufierer  as 
freely  as  I  forgive  him  !** 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  beamed  with 
momentary  brightness  as  she  spoke ;  then, 
turning  to  the  last  on  her,  they  aoon  after 
closed  for  ever. 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately  desired  Sl  Aubyn 
to  lead  Emma  away,  while  he  remained  with 
the  poor  orphans,  in  whose  sullen  grief  he 
evidently  beheld  no  heart-yearnings,  but  the 
contrary,  towards  their  new-found  sister  and 
therefore  thought  it  best  for  the  present  to  re- 
move her  from  their  sight, 

Fanny,  whose  spirits  were  too  weak  to  bear 
the  scene  that  awaited  Emma,  had  remained 
with  Mrs.  Castlemain,  whom  lord  Clonawley 
had,  luckily  for  her,  not  wished  to  see;  and 
when  Emma  returned,  the  poor  girl,  who 
loved  her  tenderly,  flew  to  her  arms  with 
every  sentiment  of  tenderness  tovrardt  her  that 
Emma  could  desire ;  and  they  together  wept, 
though  with  different  feelings,  the  parent 
whom  they  had  lost. 

Lord  Clonawley  made  a  will  the  day  before 
he  died,  in  which  he  left  only  2000/.  each  to 
his  daughters,  Mary  Ann,  Harriet,  and  Fanny; 
his  estates  of  course  coming  to- his  son,  who 
was,  as  my  readers  must  be  sensible  of,  the 
identical  little  boy,  the  only  child  by  his  first 
marriage,  whom  he  had  him^lf  introduced  to 
Agatha.  To  Emma,  designated  expressly  by 
the  name  of  Emma  Balfour,  his  sole  legiti- 
mate daughter  by  Agatha  Torrington,  his  law- 
ful wife,  he  gave  the  sum  of  10,000/. 

**  Did  you  talk  to  my  father  mueh  of  me  t** 
said  Emma  as  soon  as  she  recovered  the  Tio- 
lent  emotion  which  she  felt,  on  hearing  the 
contents  of  the  will. 

**  1  did,**  he  replied,  **  and  spoke  of  you  aa 
I  though!.** 

*'  I  suspected  as  much,**  said  Emma,  bursts 
ing  into  tears,  and  hastening  to  her  own  room, 
where  with  a  trembling  hand  she  penned  the 
following  letter: 

^  My  dear  sisters, 

'*  Our  lost  father,  by  willing  to  me  so  dis- 
proportionate a  share  of  his  fortune,  relieved 
his  conscience  from  a  painful  burthen.  Now 
then  let  me  r^lbve  mine,  and  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  reliance  which,  I  evidently  see, 
lord  Clonawley  placed  on  my  justice  anid  my 
affection.  I  insist  on  sharing  equally  with 
Tou  the  fortune  he  has  bequeathed  to  me,  and 
t  conjure  you  to  accept  the  offer  as  a  proof  of 
the  affectionate  regard  of 

**  Your  new-(bund  sister, 
«'Emma  BiLrovR.** 

For  this  oflTer,  which  Balfour  allowed  them 
to  accept,  his  sisters  employed  him  to  express 
to  Emma  their  grateful  acknowledgments, 
promising  to  visit  her  at  the  White  Cottags 
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I  on   their   return   from   Inland,  whiihrr  tlifj  anJ  the  Vulf-lliiuw.  aiui  nevrr.  f  ir*ft  :  :  i 

;  wrn:  Ci'iri;;,  wiih  thf  ir  brother,  to  fullow  the  frw  wetknai  m  liiiip.vhcuuiitcr  ihct^LM  •c- tM% 

CtT)*^  "I*  iliiir  father.  of  tlie  iiii*trii|MiliH/* 

Mr<i.  ra!»tlriiiaifi  and  Kriirna  then  »et  ofl*fur        **  I  fthuuld  apinuve  your  dm<ii>>r.,"  r*f  i«^ 

,  t]ie  \\  hiti:  ('•■iM.'r,  aii'i   Mr.  K^rrtnn  and  St.  Mr.  Ki;i'rtoii,  **if  )iiu  had  n*-iihrr  t»lrDi%.  ur- 

Aiih)ii  nt.iin  f'>liiiuid  ihf'ni  to  t'uiiihcriand.  tui'i«,  nur  em-ri;T  rumiirh  to  tit  \«<y  i-  r  •■  u«r 

(hi    Ihi-ir    r  Mil   tKitlur,  an  St.  .\uh\n  wan  piihlic  MiiuatiMn  of  life;  Ivut  iihrn  I  roi.MC«r 

t.ilLiii;;  I'Vi  r  )ti<  atliiif^,  and  tfllin^r  Mr.  Kiffr-  what  yuu  are,  and  ttie  uM-fuliM**  iiiat  %•  u  irv 

.ittn  Mli.ii   sciiii  Mif-iiU  he  meant  \o  njake  un  rap:ihlf  of,  I  nku«t  rondenin.  m»  iiir\ri.*^:>.r 

J  Kinui  1,  ihe  l.iltrr  H.iid,  hflfmhneHii,  th»M*  iftithi-ii  which   «i>u!d    UiA 

**  An  I  fiml,  llfiiry,  th.it  V"n  nrenow  a  much  V"U  to  hurv  v>>urMlf  in  irtirenient.     I  «^ii 

rirht-r  III  III  th.tii  I  am,  I  nh.ill  lr<>iihli*  ynu  to  know  that  tht*  diiiK-»  of  a  c>-untry  tfiriUnas 

-  pay  iiH'  !h»  little  lifSi  yi>ii  owe  ine.**  an-  many,  ■nd  that  yun  ran  do  murti  c<-^  b« 

"  A  ili-St!  my  dt sir  sir,  1  hma  not  ronjiciiiUH  Inlfiliini!  tiioiu*  dutit-n  ;  hut  ap  the  Miutc  i«  lb* 

ih'it  I  tvrf  riwril  ymi  onr.**  |daee  uhir<*  an  npriuht  aiul  indfpa-ndriit  aus 

••  Vrry  Iiktlvt"  rtpliid  the  other,  "ncT«r-  can  rriidi-r  the  (rn-au-Ht  wrvipr  tn  Ui»  cnvntri 
thili-«f(  ymi  ilii  i>\ie  fuf  a  trillr.**                          \  at  lafi^e,  it  i*t  the  ufh  nf  my  ht  jrt«  ■fprr.vr^ 

*'  Naiiif  thf  ooin,  that  I  may  n-pay  it,**  rrird  mc«t  w  armly  by  my  jtidi*iiirnt«  that  \*  u  •h<i..i: 

St.  A-ihwi,  t.ikiii<>  out  hiH  piirM*.  diviili*  your  tiiiH*  l>f*i«i«f  n  tlie  inrirt<)M  :m  jzjC 

**  l'.i'>l  niit  .1  hiiii'ln  d  piirM-H  could  contain  your  e^tat«x,  and  t-xrrt  in  the  M«<uftr  of  tVm- 

your  diht  III  IIH*;  you  owe  tiif  nn/tf  the  liltif  nionn  thone  |i'»\i«i4  of  imnd.  and  that  rtrltlii^r 

«uin«'f  L-tMHi4»!**  ,iiii|  u  hill*  St.  Aiibyii,  dumb  of  ff«' I iii<r  and  prini'iple,  whi<-h  in  a  r«M.r.irT 

witii  .liu.iZi'iiHiil,    did   not  uKt'inpt    to  Hpf.ik,  life  Ciiuld  fuily  bi*  tAirt'iMd  in  duties  cuii.fur*- 

Mr.   K^i-rton   |ir>if i-i-dnl    to   iitfirm  biiii,  t!t:it  tivily  of  hb-ndi-r  importancf.'* 
ht  art  11^'  the  St.  Aubyn  futate  wuh  aj^iiin  to  he       Si.  Aubyn.  u  hi>M>  I  iff  had  hitherto  \trrh  •p*t.l 

di«|ioM-d  'if,  bf  iiad  piirchaNed  it  fur  that  mo-  in  a  Hurieitder  of  bin  own  wi^h*s  to  tb"^  of 

nry,  mfanin;>  to  reMture  it,  t-iiber  liurin;;  bi>»  oilirn*,  was  nttw  iiiiturally  eiii'Uirn  inriiiwd  i" 

|lif«>,  or  at  bivdratli,  \n  it.-4  original  iiihfriiur.       ■  live,  durini;  bin  oiice«*« din);  yfar%  fur  li*  •'«n 

Nr\t  to  tlif  p*iM«f!>t5iifin  of  Kiiiiiia,  thf  re  wa««  uoud  abiiie,  and  that  uf  tboM>  «ib«iin  he  Imtd 

ii4ilhin}2  **'*  (i'''*r  t'l  the  heart  of  St.  Anbyn.  a«  Ih'hi. 

the  r»eiiVfrv  uf  bi<t  palfrnal  entate  ;  titou'^h  hf  ,      Hut  at  b-nijtb  Mr.  Kt;'-rton*«  renir^ninjf.  ind 

I  b-iil  mvi-r  flaltfrfd  himHflf  %vitli  beini;  abir  to  ,  .Mr«i.  ra*itlrmain*N  ambitii'ti.  ur^'i-d  bim  i<»  le- 

el!<  ri  It.     Ili«i  ilfli^bt  anil  liin  (rraiitudi*, there-  Cfpt  a  *'fal  in  p.irliainenl ;  and   Knima's  hm 

fiire,  Mt Tf  in  prnpiirti'iii  t>i  tbi*t  ilfhirf.  rbild  wan  bi>rii  in  the  iiif!rt>|io]l(i. 

**  MfMi  of  fiii'ii.U  !**  hf  ixrl.iimfd.  Varby,  iiifanubilf,  riiurind  frciti  hi«  «in-' 

"Niiii«fiiHf!"    ri-plii-d    Mr.  K^f-rton,   **  not  di-rint!<«,  and  bail  fiub.irUfd  fi>r  Kntriand  in  the 

ibi-  hmf  III'  frii  ndt,  lo-t  a  frniui;   mit-  who  li.i<«  «.mir  boat  u  itb  Ml<4.  I''f  lti<n«  wbti  rt  rii.iirtril  m 

ii->;  "I '\  til*    irii'ii.i'i   n  biit  (III-  |<<\«  I  r  i'l  pfoVf  rr.ii#«*  l"ii<j  iltt  r  i'i:r  lr  i\i  !!•  r*>.  :iiiii  !•  ^  i*      -: 

bl^    Irii  iii|--.i|i    f'V   t.i-"     ■• ':    I  -.       \'U    b;»'l    U-'t  iMi  r -hi- IiIhI  hi  .I'l!  i-t  !'■•    «'.i»i-  -i  i  !\  •  I   K:i.  ;  :'■ 

III  •IK  \  I  o  ■._•.!   i>>  1  I  V  M.   \i.b\ii.  .iml  I  b.id  ;  birtii  rr>io  Mr"*.  Tii/i-NN  .i!:i  r ;  ul. 'iftj;  •. 

:iii-!  I  -iro  vi-r\  •>  •:•   i.i  it  ii.i  i  \>ti  In  •  ii  iik'  aii*!  **iiri    in  :ii!iiiiii;   tb.it  St.  A'.iti\ii,  i-i  %» ti   ^^.   ■ 

I  \  nil,  \  "M  w  I'l.li!  \\.i\f  il'tiii-  tl»-  ■".iiiM"."  ili-r.iVi-rv  \*  -i^  •'«  inL".  **  >'  ".nj-j..  hi  if  t.-  ',-'.'■ 

"Wi   1,"   s.ii.l  M.    \iib\ii,  •*  I    li.n'i- I'lr^  to  bi  !ri-ll.i-il  l.ivi-r  «'l    r.-Miiii.     ItWiiwr.!!   ■:■•  i- 

bi»j'»   Ih  il  \  itu  w  |!l  .il\*  .J\  ■•  •■  -ii'  ill  f  .^t.  X'.Svii  j'\ ,  thi  ri  t-  t«-,  ih  it.  \*  l:i  ii  -hi    ft  r.  -i.-x*  !   V  ■■ 

ak  V'.ur  i'\«  It   ii '<i<b  III'!-,  .iiid   III -.Hi-  Kiiiin.t  iitiil  b'V.  and   ::'*kiii  u'.\  i.*    b.iij   •>  •  «i.rii|.  «  >.*- 

lll»-   b  l|  j'\  ,  b\    .ti  >■•  I'llll'J   .IjMrlillf  II!".   tlnTi  ."  J'liM-i  ll    1.1-*   tr|iliii'«,   .'ll'I    il  tl    I*  IM^.   lit     ■,    ■■         • 

••  N'/'  Ti  |il|i  li  Mr.   K^Mt'ii,  "I  \*:Iliii\ir  i  •   j'<-i.Id   ii^t   Jirr- i.iit  l.-r  lb*  ir   l»*ha%i   l:,  •!• 

bi-  Mi'ifi-  tl.  Ill  \    ur  ijiji  't,  .Hill  !ii\  Ir.'.lr  I   ■Ml  ji  •■•■)»i  III  a  w  av  I'-  »*  iH  bi-i  i.i--«i»  -t\  in  ijl*  *^    -  . 

nIiiII  •>ti!|  bi    ti,\  'I,.   •  f  iii.iiX'in.*'  Ihsiiii.  itip^i,  vi  [V  iniri  i*,.\.  til -I  Kiniii-i.  I' t  ;    •* 

\t  b  ii^'ib  ibf  Hill*  f'lXi.l  ■  i»  f  r  t'li-  ijii'   11  '■!*  .iit-1   j-rni-f  llnnii.i,  I  t.J   i-.  nb-   l.i:ii  •li-'i    f- 

I  Si.    \u'i\o  .mil    lliniii  I,  .rri\i  ll  ;   .!ii.i  IJ.iIi'-«.r.  *  'Im-i  •*   a*   b.-il    .litriiH'l   id*    |  ri.-lt  i.ri     f   M* 

ii'iM  |in|  f '|iiiMM  ]•  \ ,  ai'i'oiiip.iM*  >!  bM  oioti  r«.  K.'>rl<iii.  :iii>l   llii-  o  i'->'>*>\  't    ll.il:- «.i.      \.  ' 

w  In  n  IIm\    i- iiiif    til   wiri.io'.  i' ;    .ind   bi\iii^  t'i..i..^'i    M'«.,  I'l 'i  ■!»  «!i  1   o  t  lo  l»r  fr:**  '-• 

I  ■•ii\  li;i  •  ll  biiiiti  It  lb  it  b»-  Mil*l  ■   k  ibi-  II  •»t!i:'*-  'u'X*     tbi-   t  ■!* ,  ••'.r  w  .11   iIi  !i jhli  it  1,.  a.  ■    ., 

\i\»    r.  /ir-l   i.f     i    bf'-lber   l-r    ihi-   im|iHUi'   il"  ".h- ili-l.  umI  |t.  i;im-  l.ii.Ji.  ■  I  r.f  *   ft  »  • ,  •    •■  r 

|.    i-i    1..  b-    h '1  11  »  I  t!i- tl  ■!.■.  'u!    lh'-*f  I  f  (  r"-  .MTMiiJ   in    Kiii.*!  ill',  wbi  ff  \  .:il' »    :■■-    ■  • 

y   T    I  '.    '1    II  f..r  l'i.    '■■  If   !|ii-!  *<ri  b   <  1'  St.  Nil-  '•   ii-laiit  :»i:«  -l  .it  S  r  p  i!ti-  - ;    .'i-  ;  *   r.,-  r 

»  M.  .     u.  !  ii-.\\   tn    ii.il.  i,-;»T    I-    -'i..  1  ii;"ii   I, ill  .'•  ::ti.il  I'l  w  bi  .iiiii.*i  •! '•\  II.  I  ■  :•■  i. .  I  .'  M "     «     » 

I-    t  r:  k  1'.  111'.  h»  .irl,  u  lit'b  \*  t*  r.  I'.Iv  M'*i     ':-,  lli  in 'in'!.  .ii'^»i.H\  .  Mr.  K.:t  n- u*-      i.^-.;..        « 

...  I  '    fi...!i.!    \.-  \i'!  ;...!«■!  .::i.|.!.-  /.•«ii.  I    t  m -1    K: .I's  U''-'"'''  ^  •^■"••t^.  «  "  '■     .'     1      • 

I ,     I  I  I",  I,.  A  r.  Viti  -II.  w  b..  .!|'l   ii"t  kiii  »  IM  :ii.   .J  !••    :i'l    -t.'i- . 

•■  I  , ,  r-,    «  I  .'■  .  f    'I  \  III  ,irt  !••  -■•  !•  -in;  1   N  N  !:!*«  ii«  "*•  *.    l»nl  ii  ^*  o»  »'    •  i  ,•'."    *   j .  •  •  •■ 

I     .  :.■■    .    ,.;    **'.    \-.».-.  11  t  '  >It.  I!ji  rt..|i.  - -n.i  Mr<.  rili-n,  b\  a  imb   trni.  !.  ir. -t   Vi.    \ 

,,..  ,  I    .     10  r  i.i^  II,   •1  i._'i  .  ••  t  I  it   |mi-^,   11.'!  w  i.i  ib'.i  11:  III'-  M'l-  «r.'i  till   :*;■,..:    r.     ••   • 

■  .  .:■ .  'I  liinioi.  ;  •  [■  I*".  ii:i  '••  twi  I  II  St.  Ai:li\n  .  l'  rmt  r  .n'-ji.  iniMia'r,  Mir»»  (a-ili  ii.j.i.,  «   ^.  . 
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e«  with  his  pretcnt  one,  Mrs.  Felton; 
iring,  from  undoubted  authority,  thai 
boasted  of  favours  from  her  which  be 
ee«ived,  and  also  called  her,  when 
t  of  her,  his  loTcly  Lucy,  she  indig- 
forbade  him  her  house;  and  at  the 
:  whoM  house  Emma  first  saw  him  in 
-at  now  reconciled  to  her,  and  once 
iconie  her  intimate  friend,  she  also 
lo  invite  him  to  her  conversation  par- 
of  respect  to  Mrs.  Felton.    Thus  >  ar- 

re&tored  to  his  orif^inal  obscurity,  and 
from  those  fdshionable  circles  in  which 
lis  first  ambition  to  shine.  But  Mr. 
,  just  in  his  wrath,  did  not  sufler  the 
out  and  indigent  mother  to  sufler  for 
is  of  her  son,  and  he  sent  her  occa- 

very  handsome  presents  from  an  un- 
liand. 

9  return  to  St.  Aubyn : 
*yeT  averse  he  might  originally  have 
a  residence  of  many  months  at  a  time 
Metropolis,  he  could  not  help  feeling  his 
nd  tenderness  amply  gratified  while 
f  the  flattering  attention  and  admira- 
tich  hi«  beautiful  and  accomplished 
cited ;  for  it  was  such  as  could  not 
led  forth  one  angry  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ihe  most  jealous  of  husbands,  or  most 

of  men,  and  was  not  only  a  tribute  to 
ins  of  her  mind  and  person,  but  to  the 
f  of  her  conduct  and  her  manners. 
yd  justly  indeed,  was  it  said  of  Em- 
i  though  any  one  mrght  have  fallen  in 
ii  her  before  marriage,  no  one  would 
Might  of  doing  so  aAer  it ;  the  highest 
D  that  can  be  passed  on  a  young  and 
I  woman. 

e  the  delighted  St.  Aubyn  seemed  to 
lis  in^iceful  wife,  wherever  she  moved, 
es  of  approving  fondness,  Mrs.  Fitx- 
had  great  satisfaction  in  observing  to 
r  friend,  Mrs.  Felton,  with  whom  the 
rns  were  on  civil  though  distant  terms, 
s  there  rver  such  a  doting  husband  as 
Aubyn !  I  am  sure  he  is  not  conscious 

another  woman  in  the  world  besides 
' !  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
woman  in  it  worthy  of  such  a  manf* 
I.  Felton,  by  exclaiming, 
icul<ius !  abttiird  !**  her  only  answer  on 
rasion^,  sufficiently  betrayed,  that  she 
he  mortificationiahich  her  kind  friend 
■y  inflirt. 

Castlemain.  though  much  distressed  at 
ition  from  Emma,  had  wisdom  and  self- 
»nongh  to  refuse  to  accompany  her  to 
For.  as  she  felt  the  most  certain 
on  that  Emma  was  worthy  of  implicit 
re,  she  thought  it  but  right  that  she 
mix  in  London  society  without  any 
Hard  than  her  husband,  and  her  own 
e. 

4r^rtan,  too,  now  he  had  reaped  the 
9f  bia  own  paternal  care  of  her,  in 


ing  her  the  wife  of  St.  Aubyn,  felt  that  it  waa 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  forego  his  own 
tastes  and  pursuits.  And  having  no  surviving 
relations,  or  even  friends,  who  required  his  so- 
ciety or  assistance,  he  resolved  to  pass  in 
studious  retirement,  and  in  benevolent  exer- 
tions for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Cottage, 
those  hours  hitherto  passed  in  superintending 
and  accompanying  his  beloved  pupil.  But 
though  he  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  persisted 
to  remain  behind  in  the  still  shades  of  Cum- 
berland, it  was  always  with  aflectionate  and 
almost  painful  impatience  that  they  awaited 
the  hour  that  should  restore  to  them  their  be«t 
treasures.  And  when  they  beheld  their  car^ 
riagesand  servants  winding  down  the  opposite 
mountain,  the  tear  of  ill-restrained  delight 
glistened  in  the  eye  of  both. 

**  See,**  said  Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  when 
she  returned  from  the  metropolis  the  second 
time  after  her  residence  there ;  **  see,  my  dear 
sir,  (giving  her  little  boy  into  hb  arms,)  I 
have  brought  you  another  pupil ;  and  I  trust 
that,  by  dint  of  my  own  watchful  care,  Toiir 
precepts,  and  his  father*s  example,  he  will  be 
in  temper  and  disposition  all  that  he  ought  to 
be." 

**  You  are  too  modest,'*  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  as  he  kissed  the  babe,  and  returned  it  to 
its  mother;  **you  omit  to  mention  the  proba- 
ble usefulness  of  your  ownexample,  as  well  as 
watchfulness.** 

*^Mine!**  exclaimed  Emma;  **inine!  Sure- 
ly you  must  forget  to  what  a  violent,  bead- 
strong  creature  you  are  talking.** 

**  Pardon  me,*'  returned  he;  **  I  do  remem- 
ber you  were  once  what  you  describe;  but  I 
also  remember  how  readily  yon  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  conquering  your  temper,  and 
how  admirably  you  succeeded  in  it.  Sweet* 
ness  of  temper  is  oflen,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  result  of  a  happy  conformation  and 
perfect  health,  and  is  no  more  a  virtue  in  ita 
possessor  than  beauty  of  person.  But  when 
a  sense  of  duty  leads  the  self-judged  slave  of 
an  unhappy  temper  to  conquer  that  irritability, 
then  IS  good  temper  exalted  into  a  virtue;  and 
this  virtue  I  have  seen  so  often  exhibited  by 
you,  that  I  shall,  if  I  live  to  see  your  child  old 
enough  to  understand  my  advice,  have  no 
scruple  in  holding  np  his  mother,  as  well  as 
his  rather,  as  a  model  to  be  imitated.*' 

**  The  author  of  that  interesting  poem.  The 
Triumphs  of  Temper,**  observed  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, '^  is  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Egerton,  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  good  temper,  lor 
he  says ; 

'  Virtue*t  an  ingot  of  Peruvian  gold ; 
Senne,  the  bright  ore  Potosi's  mines  unfbhl ; 
But  Temper*t  image  must  their  use  create. 
And  give  these  precious  metals  sterling  weight'  *' 


mm%w%M    KBTw    ^mm%fm^   irrs^f^ra^rva^   mm^tw^mm  w^s  sasaK    vv«*^^«»«« 

**  I  thank  yon,  madam,**  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, *'  for  reminding  me  <^  my  eoincidenoe  ia 
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opinion  with  the  author  of  that  poem ;  but  I 
should  wonder  if  any  one,  who  thinks  at  all, 
.were  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  sentiment. 
There  is  no  situation  in  life  in  which  fine 
temper  is  not  of  use.  In  affliction  it  disposes 
the  sufferer  to  dwell  more  on  the  blessings  it 
still  retains,  than  on  those  which  it  has  Tost, 
and  thereby  prepares  the  mind  for  the  influ- 
ence of  pious  resi^ation.  In  sickness  it  in- 
duces patience  and  quiet  endurance,  lest  com- 
plaint should  wound  the  feelings  of  affection- 
ate attendants;  while  it  disposes  those  affec- 
tionate attendants  themselves  to  bear  with  the 
often  provoking  and  un^teful  petulance  of 
disease ;  for  though  religion  and  principle  may 
in  time  clear  away  every  obstacle  to  their  de- 
sirable ends,  the  way  to  them  is  made  easy 
and  quick  at  once  if  Temper  be  the  guide.*' 

**  But  surely,"  said  St  Aubyn,  who  entered 
the  room  at  this  moment,  **  it  is  not  enough  to 
consider  what  temper  can  enable  us  to  do; 
one  should  reflect  how  many  thingrg  without 
its  assistance  one  cannot  do.  Without  com- 
mand of  temper  no  one  can  be  sure  of  always 
speaking  truth;  for  many  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  utter,  while  under  the  dominion  of 
passion,  what  they  are  glad  to  disown  and  to 
explain  away  when  their  passion  is  over.*' 

**True,"  observed  Emma  laughing,  **as  for 
instance,  in  the  Commons  house  of  parliament, 
when  one  honourable  member  gets  up  and  begs 
to  know  whether  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  meant  really, 
by  such  /and  such  words,  what  such  and  such 
words  really  mean ;  on  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  appealed  to,  assures  the  honourable 
appellant,  that  by  such  and  such  words  he  did 
not  mean  what  such  and  such  words  really 
mean,  (to  translate  these  things  into  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,)  on  which  the  honourable  ap- 
pellant professes  himself  entirely  satisfied  that 
hlack  is  not  black  but  white,^^ 
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Fy,  Emma,  fy!"  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
laughing,  **  this  is  more  severe  than  true ;  for, 
afler  all,  these  explanations  are  understood  to 
be  only  modes  of  speech." 

"So,  so,"  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  "I  see  ycu 
have  acquired  an  esprit  du  corps,  Henry,  al- 
ready, and  do  not  like  to  have  your  respectable 
body  attacked  even  by  a  joke." 

**  I  have  surely  a  right,  sir,"  returned  St. 
Aubyn,  "to  insist  on  Emma's  extending  her 
remark  to  the  Lords,  and  owning  that  respect- 
able body  to  be  as  liable  as  our  own  to  these 
falcons  de  parler,  which  she  chooses  to  call 
falsehoods. 

"  Oh !  by  all  means,"  answered  Emma, 
"and  I  dare  say  similar  scenes  occur  among 
them  as  frequently  as  amongst  you;  for  no 
doubt  there  is  nothing  so  like  a  commoner  in 
a  passion  as  a  lord  in  one ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
add  to  the  list  of  what  one  cannot  do  without 
command  of  temper,  that  one  cannot  be  al- 
ways welt-bred  without  such  self-command; 


for  both  gentlemen  and  jzentlewonomi  whes 
anffry,  say  and  do  what,  for  the  time  being,! 
makes  them  neither  the  one  nor  the  other."    ■ 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  also,"  resumed  St! 
Aubyn,  "that  one  cannot  hvt  perfectly  with-: 
out  temper.  We  oAen  hear  that  there  is  no-' 
thing  so  like  hatred  as  love;  and  that  lovm! 
have  a  great  delight  in  tormenting  each  otlm.  ■ 
Now,  though  I  admit  that  love,  and  lovers  at: 
we  see  them  every  day,  exemplify  the  troth  | 
of  these  observations,  still  1  am  convinced,  j 
that  were  the  cultivation  of  good  temper  at 
universal  as  it  ought  to  be,  these  fine  defioi- 
tions  of  love,  and  these  descriptions  of  lovers, 
would  be  known  no  more.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  habits  of  temper  and  feeling  are  formed  is 
childhood,  and  long  before  the  passion  of  lore  j 
can  be  felt;  consequently,  however  poweifttl! 
love  may  be,  temper  being  still  more  so,  ill 
grives  its  own  obliquity  to  the  tender  passion 
as  it  is  called.  And  when  love  resembles  hate, 
and  lovers  take  delight  in  tormenting  each 
other,  such  horrors  are  to  be  explained  thot; 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  temper  has  more 
sway  over  the  individual  so  erring  than  real 
affection;  and  in  the  second,  that  th^  lover 
who  torments  and  tyrannizes  over  his  mistress, 
or  the  mistress  who  torments  and  tyraDDixeS| 
over  her  lover,  would,  if  they  could  and  dared,  i 
torment  and  tyrannize  over  the  rest  of  their 
species ;  an4  that  they  take  this  liberty  chiefly 
with  one  alone,  because  they  believe  that,  as 
the  tormented  being  loves  them,  they  can  give 
way  to  their  temper  with  impunity." 

"Well,  Mr.  St  Aubyn,'^  replied   Emma, 
"  you  are  sure  of  my  assent  to  this  doctrine;' 
for,  as  I  can  safely  declare  that  yon  never  jet| 
thought  proper  to  torture  me  in  order  to  con- 
vince me  of  your  love, — if  I  did  not  believe 
in  its  truth,  I  must  doubt  the  sincerity  of  jour; 
affection,  and  that  would 'be  rather  disagree- 
able." 

"  I  agree  entirely,  and  without  such  an  in- 
ducement," said  Mr.  Egerton,  "in  all  that 
Henry  has  advanced." 

"  But  who  can  be  always  on  their  guard!" 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain.  **  Occasional  irrita- 
bility of  nerves,  or  secret  anxiety,  may  some- 
times overset  the  finest  temper." 

"True,"  replied  St  Aubyn;  "  and  after  all, 
we  must  denominate  as  fine-tempered,  not  those 
who  are  never  out  of  humour,  for  where  are 
they  to  be  found!  but  those  who  are  most: 
rarely  thrown  off  their  guard."  ' 

" I  think,"  said  Emma,  "that  Temper, like 
other  grreat  potentates,  has  her  levees  and  her 
gala  days.  I  know,  sir,  (addressing  Mr. 
Egerton,)  that  you  consider  a  revolution  as  a 
time  when  Temper  is  seated  on  her  throne  of 
state,  with  all  her  ugly  ministers  around  her. 
And  what  think  you,  sir,  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion! That  surely  is  one  of  her  gala  times; 
but  then  she  wears  ribands,  and  goes  about 
with  flags  and  music,  and  looks  so  pretty  and 
so  animated,  and  so  like   something  twyl 
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ig,  that  we  furgfet  what  her  real  nature  ;      **True/,*  replied  Mr.  £(rerton ;  ^and  1  feel 

•  Tery  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  you  are 

thus  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 

a  well-goYerned  temper,  as  this  impression 

j  will  constantly  influence  you  in  the  manage- 

!  ment  of  your  children.    To  borrow  the  words 

of  a  great  roan, 

*  'T  it  not  in  mortals  to  command  success.' 


m  glad/*  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  **to 
tt  you  are  so  conscious  of  the  influence 
iper  at  elections,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  as 
jwledge  will  enable  you,  should  your 
il  ever  be  opposed,  to  Keep  a  guard  over 
>mpcr;  for  those  only  are  safe  from 
who  arc  conscious  of  their  danger." 

d  that  danger  lies  more  in  trifles  than 
rent^,"  returned  Emma.  ••  I'have  often 
tie  trials  of  Serena  blamed  as  being  too 

but  1  have  considered  the  critic*  on 
rasion,  as  no  attentive  observers  of  hu- 
iture  and  life;  for  it  is  very  certain 
les  irritate  the  temper  more  than  things 
wtance;  and  that  great  trials  call  for 
^er  order  of  exertion  and  virtue  known 
name  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  Bat 
I  or  woman  who  can  support  loss  of  re- 
and  fortune  with  dignified  calmness, 
'ery  likely  give  way  to  impatience  and 
retfulness  at  the  carelessness  of  a  ser- 

peevish  contradiction  from  a  relation, 
teful  remark  from  a  companion.*' 


But  you  *11  do  more,  my  Emma,  you  *11  deserve 
iu  Events  over  which  we  have  no  power 
often  cloud  the  prospects  of  us  all,  and  change 
our  joy  to  sorrow.  But  parents,  in  giving  their 
children  good  habits,  bestow  on  them  the  best 
chance  of  virtuous  prosperity ;  and  good  habits 
are  gifts  which  it  is  chiefly  in  a  mother's 
power  to  bestow,  and  what  her  oflfspring  are 
I  capable  of  being  benefited  by,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  childhood,  since  that  is  the 
time  to  begin  the  formation  of  the  Temper; 
.  for,  considering  happineu  as  the  goal  in  view, 
I  VIRTUE  and  talent  are  two  Arabian  coursera, 
which,  however  fleet  and  powerful,  would 
never  reach  the  desired  and  destined  point 
unless  managed  and  guided  by  the  hand  of 
Tbmpkb«" 
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command,  and  I  obey :  still,  so  con- 
ro  1  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
ad  especially  of  my  own,  that  1  am 
whether  I  am  not  following  the  die- 
self-love,  when  I  seem  to  be  actuated 
idship  only ;  as  you  have  repeated- 
ed  me,  that  the  story  of  my  life  will 
eamuae  and  irUereMt  you,  but  also  hold 
o  injudicious  and  suffering  friend  of 
saluury  example  of  the  patient  fulfil- 
a  ycife*M  duty, 

is  something  very  gratifying  to  one's 
\  in  being  held  up  as  an  example :  but 
r«  1  beg,  that  while  to  oblige  you  I 
p  veil  from  past  occurref>ces,  and  live 
lin  the  most  trying  scenes  of  my  life,  I 
fself  more  a  warning  than  an  example; 
,  if  1  exhibit  in  any  degree,  that  diflS- 
soinetimes  painful  task  —  the  fulfil- 
a  wife's  duty — I  at  the  same  time  ex- 
e   rash   and  dangerous  fervour  of  a 

\x  be^in  my  narrative,  by  t  short  ao- 
my  progenitors. 


INTBODUCTlOlf. 

Mt  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of  Sey- 
mour Pendarves  were  brothers,  and  the  young^ 
sons  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and 
Jarge  possessions  in  the  county  of  Cornwall : 
some  of  whose  paternal  ancestors  were  amongst 
the  first  settlers  in  America.  Disappointments, 
of  which  I  never  heard  the  detail,  and  dislike 
of  their  paternal  home,  determined  these  young 
men  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  embarlt 
for  the  new  world,  where  the  family  had  still 
some  land  remaining,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  which  they  determined  to  spend  t  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  left  them  by  t  rela- 
tion. They  carried  out  with  them,  betides 
money,  enierprue^  indtuiry^  inUgriiy^  and 
taUnt$,  Aflter  they  had  been  settlM  in  Long 
Island  three  years,  they  found  themselves  rich 
\  enough  to  marry  ;  and  the  beautiful  daughters 
of  an  opulent  American  farmer  became  their 
wives. 

My  grandfather  had  only  one  child — i  ton; 
but  hit  brother  bad  t  laigo  famil j*  of  whom* 
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however,  one  only  supvived  —  a  8on  also. 
These  two  cousins  were  brought  up  together, 
and  were  as  much  attached  to  each  other  as  if 
they  had  been  brothers. 

Never,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  there  a 
scene  of  greater  domestic  happiness,  than  my 
grandfather's  house  exhibited,  till  death  de- 
prived him  of  his  beloved  wife.  He  did  not 
long  survive  her;  and  my  uncle  soon  after- 
wards lost  her  equally-beloved  sister,  whose 
health  had  been  destroyed,  first  by  the  fatigue 
of  attendance  on  her  sick  children,  and  then 
by  grief  for  their  loss. 

George  Pendarves,  the  sad  survivor  of  so 
many  dear  ones,  now  lost  his  spirits — lost  that 
energy  which  had  so  much  distinguished  him 
before ;  and  he  soon  sunk  under  the  cessation 
of  those  habits  of  exertion  and  temperance, 
which  he  had  once  practised,  and,  ader  two  or 
three  years  of  protracted  suffering,  died.  Thus 
the  two  youthful  cousins  found  themselves 
both  orphans  before  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty. 

They  had  not  inherited  their  parents'  dislike 
of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  when.their  fa- 
thers imparted  to  them  the  learning  and  the 
elegant  arts  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
university,  and  in  the  society  of  England,  they 
were  impressed  with  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  sources  whence  such  precious  stores 
were  derived,  and  resolved  to  enter  themselves 
at  an  English  college. 

Accordingly,  having  put  a  confidential  agent 
into  their  farms,  they  set  sail  for  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  and  arrived  at  Pendarves  Cas- 
tle, the  seat  of  their  eldest  paternal  uncle, 
who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

At  this  time,  my  mother  and  Lady  Helen 
Seymour,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Seymour,  were 
both  on  a  visit  there.  The  young  Americans 
had  now  been  some  months  expected,  and  their 
relations  had  long  been  amusing  themselves 
with  conjecturing  what  those  savages  (as  they 
fancied  them)  would  be  like ;  while  they  anti- 
cipated much  pleasure  from  beholding  their 
surprise  at  manners,  scenes,  and  accommoda- 
tions, so  different  from  their  own.  Nor  was 
my  mother,  though  she  was  their  relation,  and 
herself  a  Pendarves,  less  forward  than  her 
friend  Lady  Helen  to  hold  up  these  strangers 
in  a  ridiculous  view  to  her  imagination,  and  to 
express  an  unbenevolent  eagerness  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Yankees. 

At  length,  they  came;  and  it  was  on  the 
evening  of  a  ball,  given  by  Mr.  Pendarves,  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  wife.  The  dance 
was  begun  before  they  arrived ;  and  their  uncle 
was  called  out  of  the  room  to  receive  them. 
He  went  with  a  heart  warmed  with  fraternal 
affection,  and  yearning  towards  the  representa- 
tives of  his  regretted  brothers:  but  the  emotion 
became  overpowering  when  he  beheld  them ; 
for  those  well-remembered  brothers  seemed  to 
stand  before  him  in  improved    lofliness  of 


stature,  dignity  of  person,  and  beauty  of  k^ 
ture.  From  their  mothers,  they  had  inherited 
that  loveliness  and  symmetry,  which  so  peeii- 
liarly  distinguish  American  women ;  and  ia 
stature  they  towered  even  above  their  fiitber^t 
family. 

The  young  men,  at  the  same  tine,  weraeoi- 
siderably  affected  at  sight  of  Mr.  Pendarvtt, 
as  he  reminded  them  strongly  of  their  paieoii. 
While  these  endearing  recollectiona  were  D|h 
permost  in  their  minds,  Mr.  Pendarves  at  fint 
wholly  forgot  how  different  his  nephews  mn 
from  the  pictures  his  laughter-loving  ftnilj 
had  delighted  to  draw  of  them.  But  when  1m 
did  recollect  it,  he  enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  Bin<- 
prise  which  their  appearance  would  occation. 

Their  dress,  as  well  as  their  roanneia,  be- 
flf>oke  them  perfect  gentlemen;  but  their  biir; 
was  not  yet  spoiled  by  compliance  with  thej 
fashion  of  England  at  thatpenod  ;  for  it  curled,; 
uncontaminated  by  powder,  in  glossy  dusleiiof 
ringlets  on  their  open  brows. 

Such  were  the  young  men  who  now  followed 
Mr.  Pendarves  to  the  apartment  in  which  his 
lady  received  her  guests. 

*'Dear  me!  how  surprising!*^  cried  that 
lady,  who  was  very  pretty,  very  volatile,  and 
very  apt  to  think  aloud.  **  Are  these  the  Yan- 
kees 1  Why,  I  protest  they  look  more  like 
Christians  than  savagres,  and  are  like  other 
people,  except  that  they  are  much  handsomer 
than  other  people." 

This  last  part  of  her  speech  made  soiae 
amends  for  the  first  part ;  but  had  she  been  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  Mrs.  Pendarves  would  have 
uttered  it;  and  the  glow  of  indignation  on 
their  cheek  was  succeed  by  that  of  gratified 
vanity,  for  their  hostess  added  to  her  compli- 
ment, by  asking  Mr.  Pendarves  if  he  was  not 
quite  proud  of  his  nephews. 

He  replied  in.  the  affirmative,  declaring  him- 
self impatient  to  show  them  to  the  assembled 
family.  It  was  therefore  with  cheeks  dyed 
with  becoming  blushes,  and  eyes  sparkliMf 
with  delight  at  the  flattering  welcome  whin 
they  had  received,  that  they  followed  their 
uncle  to  the  ball-room,  but  at  his  desire  tbey 
stopped  within  the  folding-doors,  whence  they 
surveyed  the  gay  groups  before  them.  Mr. 
Pendarves  made  his  way  amongst  the  dancers, 
and  accosting  his  guest.  Lady  Helen  Seymoar,{ 
and  Julia  Pendarves,  his  niece,  told  themthejl 
must  leave  the  dance  a  little  while,  for  be  most 
present  to  them  the  YankeeM^  who  were  jflrt 
arrived. 

**  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  have  been  down 
the  dance,"  they  both  exclaimed.  *'  But  how 
unfortunate  they  should  come  to-night!  for 
what  can  we  do  with  them  in  a  fine  party  like 
this?  because,"  said  Julia,  '* though  tbey 
may  do  to  laugh  at  in  our  own  family  cirele, 
one  should  not  like  to  see  one's  relations  sap- 
ply  subjects  for  laughter  to  other  people.** 

The  dance  was  now  beginning,  and  Mt.  Pen* 
darves,  smiling  sarcaaticallj  aa  he  listened  to 
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bU  niece,  allowed  her  to  dance  to  the  bottom 
of  it«»ecrt*tly  n^oUin^  that  she  should  now  ask 
bim  for  that  introduction  which  she  had  thus 
Jelayed ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  amuscni  him- 
lelf  with  watchinfT  for  the  first  moment  when 
Lady  Helen  and  Julia  should  discover  the  two 
iiranc^rs,  which  he  knew  they  could  not  fail  to 
do,  m*  Uie  dance  down  which  they  were  now 
|oin!!,  fronted  the  foldine-doors. 

Mr.  Pendarves  did  not  watch  lon^  in  rain ; 
Lady  Helen  and  her  companion  saw  them  at 
tbi*  same  instant,  and  were  so  Htnick  with  their 
appearance,  that  they  were  out  in  the  fi^ire, 
and  wondered  to  their  partners,  who  those 
•trangertf  could  he. 

**  1  cannot  think,'*  replied  one  of  the  |rentle- 
men ;  **  hut  they  look  like  broUiers,  and  are  the 
finest  and  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw." 

Julia  whispered  Lady  Helen,  **  Is  it  possi- 
ble these  can  be  vour  \  ankee  cousins?  If  so, 
I  am  so  ashamed." 

**  An<l  so  am  I ;  and  do  look  at  my  uncle,  he 
is  lauirhinir  at  us." 

^  Oh,  it  must  be  they,  I  am  so  shocked  !" 

\V  hen  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dance, 
they  vainly  looked  towards  Mr.  Pendarves; 
he  cruelly  kept  aloof.  The  stranjrers  turned, 
however,  en^erly  round  at  hearin^r  some  one 
brhinil  th«  ni  address  another  by  the  name  of 
Mi**  Pendarves. 

Their  utowina  cheeks,  their  animated  looks, 
were  not  loAt  on  their  equally  conscious  ob- 
•ervt  rK^and  Mr.  Pendarves  now  (rood-nntu redly 
came  forward  to  put  a  stop  to  this  embarrassing 
duiiih  shrtw,  by  presentinj;  the  cousins  to  each 
oihfr,  and  then  introducing  them  to  Lady 
Helen. 

You  remember  my  mother,  and  you  have 
seen  a  picture  of  Lady  Helen ;  you  will  not 
vor.der.  therefore,  that  the  sudden  admiration 
which  Lady  Helen  felt  that  evenincr  for  George 
Pendarves,  and  my  mother  for  Charles,  was 
IS  warmly  returned.  Itevenseemrd  that  their 
ittichment  foreran  that  of  their  lovers,  for  the 
cousins  went  to  college  without  disclosing  their 
brc.  <)o  their  return,  however,  finding  the 
Aanfemus  ohj^ts  whom  they  meant  to  'avoid 
Hill  at  Pendarves,  they  ventured  to  make  their 
yroposaU;  and  unsanctioned  by  parental  au- 
!  ihohty.  Lady  Helen  and  my  mothi^r  accepted 
W  vowd  of  their  lovers,  and  pledged  theirs  in 


I  thai  I  pass  over  the  consequent  misery 
.which  they  underwent,  and  simply  state  that 
the  tvo  friends  were  at  lant  so  hurried  awav  by 
ihftr  romantic  aflftTtion,  that  they  allowed  the 
,co««in«  to  carry  them  to  Gretna  Green ;  and 
thai  aAer  the  ceremony  they  embarked  from 
the  nearest  Scotrh  port  for  America. 

At  first  I«ady  Helen  was  too  happy  in  the 
■TV  ties  which  she  had  formed,  to  feel  much 
Bsrrrw  or  much  compunction  when  she  re- 
Bnnhefcd  Chose  «  hich  she  had  broken.  But 
*ben  she  became  a  parent  herself,  and  learnt 
Ike  feelings  of  a  mother,  she  thought  with 


agonizing  regret  on  the  pains  which  she  had 
inflicted  on  her  own,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
awakened  remorse,  she  supplicated  to  be  for- 
given. The  answer  to  this  letter  was  sealed 
with  black,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  her  father! 
It  was  as  follows : 

"  Your  mother  is  dead,  and  it  was  your  dis- 
obedience which  killed  her.  Expect,  therefore, 
no  forgiveness  from  me.  Seymour." 

A  fever  of  the  brain  was  the  eonseouence  of 
this  terrible  stroke,  and  her  life  was  despaired 
of.  In  the  agonies  therefore  of  anxious  affec- 
tion, George  Pendarves  wrote  to  Lord  Sey- 
mour, retorting  on  him  his  own  blow,  for  he 
told  him  that  his  letter  had  kilied  Ijidy  Helen, 

The  wretched  husband  inflicted  as  much 
pain  as  he  intended  ;  for  Lady  Helen,  however 
faulty,  was  Lord  Seymour's  farourite  child— 
his  only  daughter ;  and  the  next  letters  from 
America  were  expected  with  trembling  anxiety, 
llie  information,  therefore,  that  liady  Helen 
was  better,  was  reeeired  with  gratitude,  though 
it  did  not  procure  an  offer  of  forgiveness. 

My  mother,  though  not  quite  such  a  culprit 
as  Lady  Helen,  because  she  was  one  of  many 
daughters,  left  an  aged  grandmother  and  an 
affectionate  uncle  with  whom  she  lived ;  but 
the  former  pronounced  her  forgiveness  before 
she  breathed  her  last,  and  suffered  the  will  to 
remain  in  force  in  which  he  had  left  her  a 
handsome  legacy.  Nor  was  her  uncle  himself 
slow  to  pronounce  her  pardon.  She  therefore  _ 
had  no  drawbacks  on  her  felicity  but  the  si^ht; 
of  Lady  Helen's  constant  dejection,  which 
was  so  great  that  my  father  thought  it  right  to 
make  an  effort  to  procure  her  the  comfort  of 
Lord  Seymour's  pardon. 

The  troubles  in  America  were  now  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  for  it  was  the  year  1778; 
and  the  joy  of  my  birth  was  considerably 
damped  to  my  affectionate  parents  by  the  in- 
creasing agitation  of  the  country.'    But  George 
Pendarves  was  too  miserable  and  too  indignant  j 
to  write  himself;  he  therefore  gladly  deputed  • 
my  father  to  w  rite  for  him.    While  they  were  j 
impatiently   awaiting    the    reply,  they  both! 
busied  themselves  in  politics,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  domestic  uneasiness;  and  though 
undetermined  which  side  to  take,  they  were 
considerably  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  mother  country,  when   Lord  Seymour's 
answer  arrived,  in  w  hich  he  offered  Lady  He- 
len and  her  husband  his  entire  forgiveness,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  took  part  against  the 
rebels,  as  he  called  them,  and  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  Knglish  army,  which  would; 
soon  be  joined  by  his  son.  Colonel  Seymour. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  at  this  tryinip 
moment  was  the  governing  motive  of  George 
Pendarves, — whether  it  was  chiefly  political 


conviction,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  in- 


sensibly by  the  wish  of  conciliating  his  father-; 
in-law,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  mind  of  | 
the  woman  whom  he  adored ;  but  certain  it  is  J 
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that  this  letter  hastened  his  decision,  and  that  against  each  other,  and  breathings  the  tovi  of 
my  father,  who  loved  him  as  a  brother,  coin-  i  vengeance  against  those  endeared  to  them  pe^l 
cided  with  him  in  that  decision,  and  resolved  .haps  by  habits  of  social  iotercoarse  and  the' 
to  share  his  destiny.  I  interchange  of  ^ood  offices.     Sach  was  the 

Accordingly,  both  the  cousins  accepted  com-  |  scene  now  exhibited  at  Lexington,  in  the  April' 
missions  in  the  British  army;  and  when  of  1775;  for  there  the  Jfrs^  blood  was  spilt b : 
Colonel  Seymour  met  his   brother-in-law  at  j  the  American  contest.  I 

head-quartors,  he  presented  to  him  a  letter'  In  that  hour  of  deadly  strife*  my  mother*!, 
from  his  father,  containing  a  fervent  blessing  i  trial  was  not  equal  to  Lady  Helen*s;  for  she' 
for  Lady  Helen  and  himself.  !  could  linger  around  the  fatal  field,  she  could ; 

The  husband  and  the  brother  soon  after  ob-  |  ask  questions  of  stragglers  from  the  anny,aiMl: 
tained  permisr<ion  to  visit  the  one  his  wife,  and  I  her  daily  suspense  would  end  with  every  day;; 
the  other  his  sister;  and  something  resembling  i  while  other  anxious  wivea  around  her,  by' 
peace  of  mind,  on  one  subject  at  least,  return-  |  sharing,  soothed  her  uneasiness.  But  Ladyj 
ed  to  the  patient  Lady  Helen,  while  with  a  |  Helen  was  in  a  sick  chamber,  sorrounded  byj 
mother*s  pride  she  put  into  the  arms  of  her   servants  and  by  objects  cf  interest  which  <m\j' 

%  .«  I  1  1*11      f^  T^  1  i.i*i<^i  I*     A  J*  a      * 


brother  her  only  child,  Seymour  Pendarves,  to 
whom,  unpermitted,  she  had  given  the  name 
of  her  family,  and  who  was  then  seven  years 
old.  But  now  a  new  source  of  anxiety  was 
opened  upon  her.  Her  husband  was  become 
a  soldier,  and  she  had  to  fear  for  his  life;  nor 


served  to  heighten  her  distress;  for,  as  she; 
gazed  upon  her  son  and  her  charge,  she  knew  j 
not  but  that  she  was  gazing  at  that  moment; 
upon  fatherless  orphans.  There  is  certainly! 
no  comparison  in  strength  between  the  uneasi- 
ness which   can  vent  itself  in   exertion^  and! 


was  she  in  a  state  to  follow  him  to  battle,  as  i  that  which  is  obliged  by  circumstances  to  le-' 


she  would  otherwise  have  done,  because  she 
had  lately  been  confined  with  a  dead  child. 


mam  in  tnaetton. 

But  not  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  the 


My  mother  was  in  this  respect  more  fortunate ; '.  heart  of  Lady  Helen  doomed  to  bleed.     Her 
for  she  was  able  to  accompany  her  husband  to   husband  escaped  unwounded,  and  once  more 
the  seat  of  war,  and  she  persisted  to  do  so,    he  returned  to  her  and  to  his  children.    Tbe^ 
though  both  my  father  and  his  cousin  earnest-  !  interview  was  indeed  short,  but  it  was  s  souice: 
ly  wished  her  to  stay  with  Lady  Helen  and  .  of  comfort  to  Lady  Helen,  which  ended  bsti 
myself,  I  being  at  that  period  only  two  years   with  her  life.     His  looks  —  his  words  of  lore 
old.  j  during  that  meeting,  were  treasured  op  with 

But  my  mother  had  set  up  her  husband  as  .  even  a  miser^s  care;  for,  after  their  parting 
the  only  idol  whom  she  was  called  upon  to !  embrace  —  af\er  that  happy  interview,  they 
worship,  and  before  that  idol  she  bowed  down  ■  never  met  more.  { 

in  singleness  of  adoration ;  nor  could  the  in-  j  George  Pendarves  fell  in  the  next  decisiva 
convenience  to  which  her  resolution  exposed  battle,  which  was  fought  near  his  residence.' 
him  at  all  shake  her  constancy.  She  was  By  desire  of  his  afflicted  brother,  the  body 
equally  insensible  also  to  the  anxiety  which  was  conveyed  to  his  own  house,  which  was 
h«T  leaving  Lady  Helen  at  such  a  time  occa-  '•  near  to  that  of  the  unconscious  widow.  The 
sioned,  both  to  the  hushaud  and  the  brother  of.  bearers  mistook  thefr  orders,  and  conveyed  it- 
that  amiable  being.  i  home.     Lady  Helen,  who  was  at  that  moment' 

The  reply  of,  *•  It  is  my  duty  to  accompany  '  teachingr  me  my  letters,  afler  having  aet  Sey-j 
my  husband  as  long  as  I  can,**  silenced  all  mour  his  lesson,  broke  off  to  listen  to  an  ua- 
objections from  others,  and  all  the  whisperings  '  usual  noise  of  feet  in  the  hall;  then  gently 
of  her  own  affectionate  heart;  and  she  tore  opening  the  door,  she  leaned  over  the  balaa- 
herself  away,  though  not  without  considerable  ter  to  discover  the  cause.  Young  as  I  was, 
pain,  from  the  embrace  of  her  friend,  and  com-  >  never  can  I  forget  the  shriek  she  uttered,  which 
mitted  me  to  her  maternal  care.  ;  told    she    had   disewered  it!    while,  wildly 

Dreadful  was  the  moment  of  separation  he-  '  rushincr  down  stairs,  she  threw  herself  upon 
tween  Lady  Helen  and  her  husband  :  but  the  the  bloody  corse.  We,  echoing  her  cry,  fbl* 
former  bore  it  better  than  the  latter ;  for,  as  her  lowed  her  in  helpless  terror;  but  fesr  and 
mind  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  had  j  horror  were  my  only  feelings.  Poor  Seyrooor, 
deserved  her  afilictions,  she  believed  that  by  i  on  the  contrary,  was  old  enough  to  take  in  the 
patient  submission  to  the  divine  will,  she  could  j  extent  of  the  misery,  and  I  yet  hear  his  fond 
alone  show  her  sense  of  the  error  which  she  and  fruitless  exclamations  of  **Papa!  dear 
had  committed.  Yet,  independently  of  the  papa  !**  and  his  vain,  but  still  repeated  sap- 
violence  thus  done  to  the  enjoyment  of  afTec- ,  plication,  that  he  would  open  his  eyes  sad 
tions.  it  was  impossible  for  a  feeling  heart  and    speak  to  him. 

a  reflective  mind  to  contemplate  that  awful  i  Ladj^  Helen  now  neither  screamed,  nor 
moment  without  agony  —  that  moment,  when  i  spoke,  nor  wept;  but  she  sat  in  the  mlaU  dao' 
brother  was  about  to  arm  against  brother —  hiion  of  her  soul  on  the  couch  by  the  body  ofj 
when  men  speakincr  the  same  Inn^uafife,  and  Pendarves,  with  eyes  as  fixed  and  even  as 
hitherto  considering  themselves  as  subjects  of  ray  less  as  his.  There  wa:i  a  something  ia 
the  same  king,  were  marching  in  dread  array  ,  this  still  grief  which  seemed  to  awe  the  by-j 
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I  Btand<*rt  inio  stillnPM  alto.  No  hand  was  =  the  surrender  of  (icneral  Burjoroyne^s  army, 
liftfd  to  n>move  her  from  the  ^iic/y,  nor  the  the  ollicers  were  allowed  to  return  on  their 
6njy  from  her.    The  only  sounds  of  life  were    parole  to  Knp[tand. 

th^  «t<4f  itf  Setfmt/ttri  for  my  cries  had  heen  My  father,  therefore,  was  glad  to  hasten  to 
checked  by  alarm  and  the  irroans  of  the  com- .  that  spot  from  choice,  to  which  he  might  be  ulti- 
I'asAinndtf  witnesses,  or  the  grief  of  the  ser-  mately  driven  by  necessity;  and  my  mother, 
vanu.  Hut  this  state  of  feeling  could  not  last  w  ho  never  liked  America,  was  rejoiced  to  return 
lone*  and  I  reniemhor  that  Seymour  destroyed  ,  to  the  dear  land  of  her  birth.  Lady  Helen, 
it ;  fjr.  looking;  tfrrified  by  his  niother*s  chang- :  meanwhile,  had  undergone  another  sorrow  ;  but 

:  c«l  countenance,  he  threw  bis  anns  passionate-  I  one  which,  during  its  progress,  had  given  a 
ly  around  her,  conjuring  her  not  to  look  so  ,  new  interest  to  life.  Her  brother.  Colonel  Sey- 
wrrtbty,bnt  to  take  him  on  her  lap,  and  speak  j  mour,  had  been  desperately  wounded  at  the 

!  to  him.  The  attendants  now  came  up  to  take  {  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  and  had  been 
bev  away;  hut  she  resisted   all  their  efforts   conveyed  in  a  litter  to  the  house  of  his  widow- 


vith  the  violence  of  frenzy,  till  she  sank  ex- 
hausted into  their  arms,  and  could  resist  no 
lonsper.     The  month  that  ensui^d  was  a  blank 


ed  sister. 

Had   the  wounds  of  Lady   Helenas  heart 
ever  been  entirely  closed,  this  circumstance 


in  the  eii^tenre  of  Lady  Helen:  that  pressure  would  have  opened  them  afresh.  ^*So,'*  she 
,00  the  brain  from  which  she  had  sutiered  so  \  was  heard  to  say,  "would  I  have  nursed  and 
,  moch  hrfore  returned,  and  delirium,  ending  in  ,  watched  over  my  husband,  and  tried  to  r^tore 

insrnsiSility,  ensued.  When  consciousness  him  to  life;  but  to  go  a/  onc?-~no  warnintp--^ 
'  was  rv«tnr#^J,  her  feelings  of  humble  piety  and  !  no  preparatt'tm '  But  God*s  \%ill  be  done!*' 
{ derp  c-tntriiiun  returned  with  it,  and  ki<sin(r '  and  Uien  she  used  to  resume  her  quiet  seat 
I  thf  rod  «hieh  had  chastised  her,  she  resolved  '  by  the  bedside  of  her  brother;  whom,  how- 

(>r  our  saktrs  to  struc>:h'  wiih  her  grief,  and  .  ever,  neither  skill  nor  tenderness  could  restore. 

eni^'r  air^in  upon  a  life  uf  usefulness.  |  He  died  in  her  arms,  blessing  her  with  his 

My  father  meanwhile  fought,  and  my  mo-    last  breath, 
.ther   fulloued    hi^  ft)rtun(.s.     Once   he   was:      Colonel  Seymour  was  only  a  younger  bro- 
.broQfht  wounded   to   his  tent,  and  she  was  ^  ther;  but  having  married  an  heiress,  who  died 

all'twed  to  nurse  him  till  he  recovered.     After  '■  soon  afVer,  leaving  no  child,  and  bequeathing 

tti-iU  *h**  \iA  to  cross  the  country,  and  endur*>    him  in  fee  her  large  fortune,  he  was  a  rich 

incmiiSle  hardships;  but  her  husband  lived,  ■  man.  This  fortune,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
^mtt^i  hardships aei'mfd  notliinfr  to  her.  -  hold  his  pen,  he  bequeathed  equally  between 

I      During  this  timi' — a  peritxl  of  two  years — I    his  sister.  Lady  Helen,  and  her  son,  desiring 

hav4-  hesinl  St'vmoiir  IVndnrves  say,  that  he ,  also  that  his  remains  might  be  sent  to  Kng- 
I dreaded  his  mother's  receiving  a  letter  from    land  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  his 


the  inuy*  because  it  made  her  so  wretched. 
'  He  used  to  call  my  father  and  mother  uncle 
■  and  aunt;  and  when,  in  seeing  her  affliction. 


wife. 

1  was  five  years  old,  when  my  father  and 
mother  returned  to  us,  to  prepare  for  their  de- 


ibe  asked  her  whether  uncle  Pendarves  was!  pnrture  to  Kngland,  and  to  prevail  on  Lady 

.shot,  or  aunt  IVndarvrs  ill,  she  was  acctis- ,  Helen  to  accompany  them;  and  I  have  a  per- 

;t«ned  tn  reply,  *^  No  — they  are  indeed  suf-    feet  recollection  of  my  feelings  at  that  moment 

frfvnv,  hi:t  have  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  for   — or  rather.  1  should  say,  of  my  first  seeing 

ht  iirvn  they  are  toa^thfr,  and  she  ih  happy  !"  .  them  ;  for  Seymour  and  I  were  both  in  bed 

la  the  October  of  1777,  the  British  army,    when  they  arrived.     I  ha%'e  heard  since,  that 

jeaainanded  by  Cieneral  Burgoyne,  under  whom  !  my  father's  resemblance  to  his  brother  awoke 

my  father  now   served,  and   held  a  major's ,  in  Lady  Helen  remembrance  even  to  agony, 

coamtttsion,  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their   and  that  he  was  not  much  less  affected.     I 

wns  at  Saiatofra— .yet  not  before  my  father  i  also  heard  that  my  mother  soon  hastened  to 

!bad  been  severely  wounded,  and  taken  pri-  |  gaze  upon  her  sleeping  child,  and  to  enjoy  the 

jtseer.    This  was  a  ne:v  trial  to  my  mother's  '  luxury  of  being  a  parent,  after  having  been  i 

fWitancT ;  but  her  courage  and  her  perseve- 1  so  long  engrossed  by  the  duty  of  a  wife ;  for,  ■ 

'naee  seemed  to  increase  with  the  necessity  ;  though  she  had  been  confined  once  during  her 

!  fer  them ;   and   had   she  wanted   any   other  |  perils,  her  confinement  had  not  added  to  her 

ibeitenieBt  to  fortitude  than  her  conjugal  affec- .  family. 

•  t'v  and  her  senw  of  duty,  she  would  have  '  The  next  morning,  I  remember  to  have  felt  I 
fosnd  it  in  the  splendid  example  of  Lady!  a  joy  —  I  could  not  tell  why  —  at  hearing  that  | 
Harriet  Ackland,  whose  difficulties  and  dan-  my  father  and  mother  were  come,  and  that  1 1 
fnK  in  the  performance  of  a  wife's  extremest  |  was  both  pleased  and  pained  when  Seymour  j 
dny.  will  ever  form  a  brilliant  page  in  the '  ran  into  the  nursery,  screaming  out,  **0h,  ■ 
laa-iU  of  Knglish  history.  j  Ellen!  my  uncle  and  aunt  are  come,  and  I' 

Kone  of  the  dancers  and  many  of  the  difii-    have  seen  them ;  but  they  are  very  ill-looking, 
nines  of  Lady  Harriet,  had  been  endured  by  '.  poor  souls !  and  my  uncle  is  so  lame !" 
■T  mother,  but  had  ended  in  her  being  allow-       **  Ill-looking,  and  m?  papa  lame!"  thought 
id  to  ehare  the  prison  of  my  father ;  when,  on    L    It  was  with  difficulty  toe  nurse  could  pie- 
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▼■il  oq  me  to  obey  \hm  sammoot ;  tml  1  be- 
havwl  M  ill  when  I  goc  to  their  bedside,  that 
Ihey  were  ^\id  to  iend  mo  tway.  It  waa  im* 
poaaiblo  that  I  oould  know  either  of  them, 
they  were  t^h  •<>  p«le  i^nd  hai^gard  throogh 
fatigue  and  sufferings  and  1  ahianli  fiighlened 
nod  averw  from  their  embraeea. 

Thie,  the  name  of  mother  waa  aaaociated  in 
my  mind  « ith  all  that  I  beat  loved,  for  by  that  \ 
name  1  called  Lady  Helen.  Bot  why  did  1 ' 
ao  1  Because  ahe  had  been  to  mo  the  lender* 
oat  of  guard i ana,  and  had  fulfilled  the  duty 
which  mj  real  parent  had  been  forced  to  re- 
aign.  On  returning  to  the  nursery,  I  found 
Lady  Helen,  to  whom  1  clung  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  satisfied  that  the  waa  my  own  dear 


L 


But  when  my  father  and  mother  were  sealed 
at  the  breakfast>table,  and  gave  me  aome  of 
the  nice  things  set  before  them,  I  became  leaa 
averae  to  their  careeeea,  and  befora  the  day 
waa  over,  I  consented  to  have  one  papa  and 
two  mammas,  while  Seymour  aasured  me  he 
thonght  my  papa,  though  i//,  very  handsome, 
and  like  his  own  poor  pspa. 

At  first,  l«ady  Helen  shrunk  from  the  idea 
of  reluming  to  England;  but  she  at  length 
consented,  from  eon^iderstion  of  the  superior 
advantagea  which  her  two  young  chsrgea 
would  receive  from  an  Kngliah  education,  and 
aa  it  waa  evidently  in  conformity  to  her  bro» 
ther's  intention.  Accordingly,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  yesr  1779,  we  srrived  st  Liverpool, 
bringing  with  us  the  bodies  of  Colonel  Sey- 
mour and  Cieoree  Pendsrves. 

Well  was  it  for  Lady  Helen  that  we  reached 
the  inn  st  Liverpool  at  night,  and  that  ahe  had  : 
sofii**  hnMrn  f>t*  refr%'4tiini;  ftluinlN'r,  to  prfp-.irp 
hrr  roriti«*  4iirpiiH«>  whioh  ai«:iil«>4l  hf*r  the  m'Xt 
day.  W  bill*  %\\v  ;m<1  my  pnrfiitii  vtvrv  nl 
hr«-akfA%t  i)ii>  folloMiipj  niHrniiit;,  ami  Srynmur 
and  I  wi-n*  aiiiiiHint;  inirM'lvi'A  \itth  I'Hikini; 
out  at  lli«*  w inflow,  up  «iaw  a  vi'ry  elrgaiit  car- 
riain*  drive  UP  h»  th«'  dmir :  our  rxrlaniationii 
call«'«i  liJilv  llrlrn  to  ur.  ' 

■*  What  are  th<>ft«*  pn*tty  thin<rii  painted  on 
the  iiitl«^.  iiianinia  V*  ankrd  N^yninur. 

••  An  rarl't  coronet,  and  #upportrrn  to  the 
arm«,  my  df-ar!**  fV^peatrd  Lady  Helen  in  a 
faint  voire,  and  suddenly  retreating,  as  i^he 
saw  there  were  gent|i*nien  in  the  carnage,  Hhn 
lookeil  up,  on  hearing  the  children's  voices.  It 
was  her  f.ither*ft. 

Nor  had  time,  Ruifering,  and  sickness  so  al- 
tere«l  her  h«*at]tifiil  feature*  a«  to  ren<ler  them 
imvfwnitahle  by  a  f.ilher'»  heart     (^atchine 
the  ann  *•(  Lord   Mi>iint2«''>ri!<*«  hi*  non,  who. 
wa«  with  hiin.  Lord  SeTiiK»iir  exclaimed — 

*M)  Kri'dmc  I  surely  ]  hare  iM-held  your 
tittti  r  !**  an-1  with  tremhlin^  linih*  he  aliifht- 
e«1,  an<l  rejrhed  the  r<>«*niM  henpoki'n  for  him. 

He  w-j«  f'n  hi4  w  ay  from  L(»ndon  to  the  M*at 
of  a   gfntleman  n^ar  LiTerpr»<t|,  frf»m  whote 
hou«e  he  was  to  proceed  to  his  own  place  in  ! 
the  North.  I 


He  now  sent  for  the  hndlovi,  nad'hcfgi^ 
to  know  if  there  were  not  some  Amenoi 
atrangera  in  the  houee ;  and  on  reeeiving  frm 
him  a  eoofirmation  of  hie  enapicione,  im  ds 
aired  one  of  the  waitera  to  tell  Nuor  Psadawi 
that  a  gentleman  be^ed  to  eee  him. 

On  entering  the  room«  M^^  Pendvw 
took  in  ailence  the  hand  which  the  agitsiN 
earl  in  ailence  tendered  to  him.  The  pesi  sm 
the  present  rushed  over  the  minde  of  beib, 
while  Lord  Mountgeorge,  wboee  emoliea  nsi 
lees  violent,  begged  the  major  to  pwpew  ka 
sister  to  receive  them. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Seymoor,  with  bn 
heart  full  of  hie  lost  eon,  enrveyed  «ilh  » 
apectful  pity  tbe  faded  eheek  and  altered  fcni 
of  the  once-blooming  Charlee  Peadarvea. 

**  You  did  not  look  thna  when  we  last  mrt,** 
aaid  he;  **but  von  have  eoflered  in  a  nsbk 
eauae,  and  you  nave  only  loat  yoor  ktmULT 

Here  the  lip  of  the  bereaved  parrat  ^ai«» 
ed  with  agitttion,  and  Lord  Mountgeorge  ta» 
ed  mournfully  away. 

My  father  then  njolned  hia  party  with  fvi< 
dent  a|ptation. 

*'  W  hat  new  aorrow  awaiu  me  1**  cried  Laii 
Helen ;  **  for  I  ace  it  ia  for  me  you  am  afsctsi 
not  for  yourself.** 

**  No,  my  friend ;  theae  tears  are  tsHi  d 
emotion,  but  of  pleaaura  alao.*' 

"Pleaaure!" 

**  Yea :  Lord  Seymour  and  yo«r  bmhsi 
are  in  the  neit  room,  and  eagerly  loaig  is  sm 
you. 

Tbe  fc'elinga  which  now  atrove  fcr  vieMj 
in  Lady  Helen*a  breast  were  too  much  far  hm 
weakened  frame  to  auppnrt;  and  ahoddetiai 
and  pantinif,  she  caught  hold  of  my  nocbrr  k 
save  hemelf  from  fallinir,  w  hile  the  •cmn  r 
the  lerriHed  Seviiiour,  an  he  iM-hrld  hf  r  r.tjrii 
fjiuling  on  the  nof^,  wa«  heard  hy  the  an\K« 
exiM*ctants  who  haMity  enti  n  d  the  rot.4ii. 

I«ady  Helen,  who  had  not  liMt  her  •rntr% 
instantly  sunk  on  one  kner  hifort*  hrr  jciUIm 
parent,  and  punhing  her  ii<<n  toward  him,  dr 
i*ire<l  hiin  to  plead  for  hi*  nnh.ippy  nir.trMr. 

•'  Helen!"  crie<l  I.ord  Seymour,  in  s  ^ru* 
hn»ken  hy  soh«,  **  you  need  no  adviraie  b» 
my  own  heart!**  ami  Lady  Hrlrn  «••  eaei 
more  clanped  tt*  his  hoftoni. 

'*  Ami  i%  this  fine  ceaturr  my  ginndsmt' 
naid  he,  gazing  with  delicht  i-n  S^inwof 
while  he  kiiMed  hiii  open  fi>rehrsd;  thru  ■#« 
intr  himnelt*  hy  his  dauehtrrt«n  ihr  •.-^fa.  mhi\ 
l«<*rd  Mountg«><>rge  sal  hv  her  on  throtbrr  —At 
he  drew  the  w  ondering  noy  to  hi«  kne«r. 

My  father  now  prH«entrd  mv  m<tt^r  mm 
myiM'lf  to  Lord  Srj  moor. 

**  1  sm  dmappoinb-d,**  Hid  h»,  civilir  .  ** 
hopeil.  Mm.  FrndarTes,  thst  this  U>«rii  pi 
w  ao  my  grandchild  slvo.** 

'Hiis  wa«  enouffh  to  c«*r>ci1i»le  my  «^<«^ 
hesn  ;  and  I  wonden-d  tom%«eIf.  I  rmietpbai 
why  my  Lady  mamma  should  have  arrfnc^  i 
aorry  at  seeing  such  a  good-naturrd  old  pi 
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;  nor  could  I  conceive  why  Lord  Sey- 
is  he  kept  looking  on   Lady  Helen, 
shed  so  many  tears, 
r  poor  IMen!"   cried  ho,  "your  face 
tale  of  5al  sntfi^rinsf — and  Augustus,  too 
£one !     Hut  they  fought  bravely." 
— but  they  died!^*  criod  Lady  Helen, 
V  her  hiinds  convutsivt'Iy. 
h1  they  shall  both  have  a  ma^iHcent 
lent  ererte<l  to  their  memory,  my  child," 
K>rd  Seymour. 

r  Helen  looked  (rratefully  op  in  her  fa- 
*aoe,  as  he  said  this. 
Sevmour  now  wrote  to  his  friend,  to 
it  he  and  his  son  were  prevented  paying 
5  promised  visit;  and  the  next  day  we 
forward  for  the  seat  of  Lord  Seymour, 
bear  to  describi*  poor  Lady  Helenas  feel- 
hen  we  reached  Seymour  Park,  and 
the  endurtni,  when  she  visited,  at  her 
milv  vault,  the  remains  of  her  beloved 
,  after  she  had  seen  her  husband  and 
interred  in  that  of  the  latter.  But  she 
e  consolation  of  knowing  that  Lord 
ur*s  resentment  had  made  him  unjust, 
}rtal  malady  had  long  been  preying  on 
■tence.  < 

tog  only  visited  Seymour  Park  in  order 
e«s  the  funeral  solemnities,  my  father 
aher  soon  took  their  leave,  and,  to  my 
vony,  insi<^ted  that  1  should  accompany 
1  their  projected  vi^it  to  Pendarves  Cas- 
i  alto  ^>  my  grandfather  and  ^randmo- 
ind  I  well  rH*ollect  the  violent  sorrow 
I  exp«>rienced  when  1  was  torn  from 
ur  and  Lady  Helen.  I  was  told,  how- 
at  I  should  certainly  come  back  to  them, 
I  soon  leave  them  again ;  and  that  pa- 
ne. In<ieed,  it  was  my  father*s  inten- 
settle  near  Lady  Helen  Pendarves,  who 
to  fit  up  a  cottage  in  her  park  for  their 
ce. 

n  my  father  and  his  cousin  first  came 
KngUnd,  they  had  found  some  proper- 
to  them  in  rii;tit  of  their  father*s  will, 
■operty  was  vested  in  the  Knglish  funds, 
•re  it  had  remained  untouched,  both 
al  and  interest,  for  eight  years.  Dur- 
I  period,  it  hail  accumulated  so  much 
*  sufficient  for  us  to  live  upon,  should 
nt  o(  the  war  be  such  as  to  cause  the 
ition  of  our  American  estates;  and  my 
ha<l  also  to  receive  the  legacy  bequeath- 
fer  grandmother.  Their  present  enjoy- 
h^refore,  was  not  clouded  over  (to  my 
)  by  the  fear  of  pecuniary  'distress ;  and 
i^ir  first  arrival  at  Pendarves  Castle, 
"ene  so  fraught  with  grief  in  its  results 
d«  most  dear  to  them,)  they  looked  for- 
ith  joyful  anticipations  to  the  future. 
'  were  speedily  joined  there  by  my  mo- 
anele  and  her  parents.  Thither,  too, 
lelen  had  at  last  resolution  to  ventoie 
nd  1  was  again  united  to  my  brother 
ir«  as  1  always  called  him. 


On  leaving  her  carriage.  Lady  Helen  desir- 
ed to  be  shown  to  my  mother*s  apartment,  in 
order  to  recover  herself  before  she  saw  the  rest 
of  the  family ;  for  she  dreaded  to  encounter 
the  thoughtless  Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  would 
say  things  that  wounded,  the  feelings  in  tlie 
most  susceptible  part. 

On  the  third  day,  while  she  was  administer- 
ing a  nervous  medicine  to  her  widowed  guest, 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

"  Poordear !  what  will  all  the  physic  in  the 
world  do  for  you,  cousin  Helen  1  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play — 

*  What  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  f ' 
:  And-« 

*  Give  physic  to  ihe  dogs.*  ** 

Here  my  mother,  with  a  pathetic  look,  mo- 
tioned her  to  be  silent — but  in  vain. 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Julia  !**  said  she,  *'  I  mutt 
speak  :  my  dear  cousin  Helen  will  not  know 
else  how  I  have  cried  and  lain  awake  ail  night 
with  thinking  of  her  miseries." 

"  She  does  not  doubt  your  kind  sympathy, 
dear  aunt — she  does  not,  indeed  !" 

**  But  she  cannot  be  sure  of  it,  Mrs.  Charles, 
unless  1  tell  her  of  it,  and  tell  her 

*  I  cannot.    But  remember,  such  folks  were, 
And  were  most  dear  to  alL' 

Oh !  he  had 


>'An  eye  like  Mars !' 


and  that  is  quite  appropriate,  you  know,  as  he 
died  in  battle.  1  mean  your  poor  husband, 
poor  George  Pendarves !  not  your  brother — I 
never  saw  him." 

My  mother  looked  aghast.   Since  the  death 
of  (leorge  Pendarves,  no  one  had  ever  ventured 
!  to  name  him  to  Lady  Helen ; 

j    **  But  fools  rush  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread.** 

I  And  Lady  Helen  hid   her  face  in  agonizing 

■  surprise  on  my  mother*s  shoulder. 

**  Ah  !  one  may  see  by  your  eyes  that  you 
have  shed  many  tears.  NVhy,  they  tell  me  you 
never  knew  what  had  happened  till  you  saw 
the  poor  dear  love  lying  dead  and  bleeding. 
There  was  a  shock :  Oh !  how  I  pity  you, 
dearest  soul !  I  have  of\en  thought  it  was  a 
mercy  that  you  did  not  fall  over  the  balusters, 
and  break  your  neck !" 

**  It  broke  m^  heart !"  screamed  out  Lady 
Helen,  in  the  voice  of  frenzy,  unable  to  support 
any  longer  the  horrible  picture  thus  coarsely 
brought  before  her;  andT  in  another  moment 
the  house  resounded  with  her  hysterical  cries ; 
while  Mrs.  Pendarves  added,  she  could  not 
but  think  Lady  Helen  was  very  bad  still,  as 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  pitied ;  though  pity  was 
said  to  be  very  soothing — and  though  she, 

•*  Like  pity  on  one  side. 
Her  grief-subduing  voice  appUed.** 

At  ray  mother  expected.  Ltd?  Helen  now 
conceived  a  terror  of  Mrs.  Pendarves,  which 
nothing  could  conquer ;  tnd  her  health  became 
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80  visibly  worse,  that  she  qaitted  the  place  the 

following  week,  accompanied  by  my  father  and 

mother,  and  my  mother^s  ancle,  to  London, 

leavin?  Seymour  and   myself  behind,  to  be 

spoiled  by  oar  too-indalgent  relatives. 

I     In  a  short  time,  my  father  and  mother  had 

,  settled  their  pecuniary  concerns,  and  purchased 

j  furniture  for  their  new  habitation,  of  which 

;  they  now  hastened  to  take  possseseion ;  and 

there  we  soon  joined  them. 

I  have  detailed  thus  minately  the  senti- 
ments and  sorrows  of  those  with  whom  my 
earliest  years  were  passed,  as  I  believe  that 
by  them  my  character  was  in  a  great  measure 
determined ;  and  that  I  owe  the  merit  which 
you  attribute  to  me,  and  the  crimes  of  which  I 
am  conscious,  to  having  been  the  pupil  of  Lady 
HeUit,  and  the  daughter  of  Mia  Pendarves. 

The  next  three  years  passed  quietly  away ; 
but  my  parents  observed  with  pain  that  Lady 
Helenas  visits  to  Seymour  Park  became  more 
and  more  frequent,  though  Lord  Seymoar  had 
married  a  young  wife  before  his  dauffhter^s  re- 
turn, who  was  jealous  to  excess  of  Lady  He- 
lenas influence  over  her  lord,  and  that  she  had 
evidently  lost  much  of  her  enjoyment  of  their 
society.  The  truth  was,  that  though  Lady 
Helen  did  not  envy  the  happiness  of  my  pa- 
rents, it  was  not  always  that  she  could  bear  to 
witness  it;  because  it  recalled  painfully  to  her 
mind  the  period  of  her  life  when  she  was  equally 
happy ;  and  she  had  no  longer  that  sympathy 
with  my  mother  which  is  the  foundation  and 
the  cement  of  friendly  intercourse ;  so  true  is  it, 
that  equality  nf  prosperity  ^WVe  eqttality  of  situo" 
tion,  IS  necessary  to  give  stability  to  friendship. 
My  mother,  though  she  felt  this,  was  too  deli- 
cate openly  to  repine. 

My  intercourse  with  her,  and  the  benefit 
which  I  derived  from  her  instructions,  re- 
mained the  same,  for  I  was  always  allowed  to 
accompany  Lady  Helen  to  Seymour  Park. 

But,  alas !  the  tide  of  sympathy  towards  my 
poor  mother,  which  had  been  checked  in  Lady 
Helenas  bosom  by  happiness,  now  flowed  again 
with  increased  fulness,  when  she  was  sum- 
moned to  console  her  under  a  sorrow  kindred 
with  her  own. 

My  father  had  been  saved  from  the  dangers 
of  war,  to  perish  at  home  by  a  violent  death. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  struck  his 
bead  against  a  stone,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

Lady  Helen  having  removed  her  to  her  own 
house,  devoted  her  whole  attention  to  the  offices 
of  a  comforter.  In  proportion  as  my  poor  mo- 
therms  sense  of  happiness  had  been  keen,  her 
sense  of  privation  was  overwhelming. 

But,  so  euriously,  so  mercifully  are  we  fa- 
shioned, that  we  are  sometimes  able  to  derive 
medicine  for  our  suffering  ()[pro  its  very  excess. 

My  mother  was,  as  yoa  well  know,  a  wo- 
man of  high  aspirings,  and  loved  to  be  pre- 
eminent in  all  things.  She  was  prood  of  her 
•conjugal  love ;  she  was  proud  of  the  dangers 
which  she  had  d«i«d  unaer  its  influence,  and 


of  the  sufferings  to  which  she  me  siipeiioCpj 
to  prove  the  tender  excess  of  that  love ;  sht 
was  proud,  also,  of  her  good  fortUDOt  ia  hav- 
ing her  husband's  life  so  long  preonrved  to  her, 
and  she  gloried  in  his  devoted  and  frithfiil  a^ 
fection.  But  now  of  this  idolised  husband  she 
was  bereaved  in  a  moment,  and  wiUuMt  aay 
alleviating  circumstances. 

Soothing,  thoagh  painfiil,  are  the  tears 
which  we  shed  for  those  who  fidl  in  battle; 
and  sweet,  **  like  masic  in  the  dead  of  night,** 
heard  afVer  distressing  dreams,  or  while  we  aie 
kept  waking  by  monmfiil  realities,  frihi  the 
sound  of  a  nation's  regret  on  the  ear  of  these 
who  weep  over  a  departed  hero. 

But  my  father  died  ingloriomtilj^  and  tbt  mcf 
mother  felt  pride  derived  from  that  werfmmntf 
for  it  made  her,  in  her  own  estimation,  prf ! 
emineni  in  trial ;  for  how  hard  was  it,  afier  1 
having  shared  her  hasband*s  dangers,  and  thej 
straggles  of  war,  to  see  him  pertah  at  hoae^l 
the  victim  of  an  ignoble  accident !  j 

•«  Had  he  died  in  the  field  of  glory,  I  might  | 
have  found,**  she  cried,  **80iDesobce  inkisj 
renovm;  and  I  was  prepared  to  see  him  &ll,i 
when  others  fell  around  him.  Bat  to  pemb : 
thus !  oh !  never  was  woman*s  trial  ao  ssvers!** 

And  thus,  while  descanting  on  the  pre-eaii- 
nence  of  her  misfortanes,  she  got  rid  of  madi 
of  their  severity. 

You  remember  with  what  eloqnenee  ay 
mother  used  to  describe  what  she  had  eadand 
in  America ;  you  have  also,  I  believe,  heard 
her  speak  of  the  manner  of  my  poor  fiuber^ 
death :  but  you  never  heard  what  1  have  often 
listened  to,  with  the  pity  which  I  conM  net 
utter.  Lady  Helen's  assertion  of  her  own  try> 
ing  sorrow,  when  my  mother  had  harrowed  ap 
her  feelings  by  the  painfhl  comparison. 

*^  You  may  remember,  that  yem  were  happy ' 
many  years.-  but  I**  (here  teara  ehoked  bw' 
voice)  *^  remember,  that  while  you  were  allow*: 
ed  to  prove  your  love  by  soothing  the  suffer-] 
ings  of  the  being  whom  you  adored,  and  bad 
his  smile  to  reward  you,  /  was  loreed  to  profs 
mine  only  in  the  privacy  of  solitary  and  aloKMt 
maddening  recollections.    Till  recently,  ym 
have  never  known  a  real  ajfUeOon  f  and  I    oh ! 
when  have  I  for  years  experieooed  an  eajoy* 
mentr* 

This  language  used  to  iilenee^  if  it  did  ast 
convince  my  mother. 

But  however  they  might  dispnto  on  te  i^ 
periority  of  their  trials,  they  lo^ed  eaeh  olb« 
the  better  for  them,  and  were  now  scaiesly 
ever  separated. 

Hence,  Seymour  and  I  were  in  a  meassis 
educated  together,  till  it  was  jodged  it  that 
he  should  go  to  a  public  school.  Thla  paiaAd 
trial  was  imposed  on  Lady  Hrien  by  her  fil»> 
tions,  and  approved  by  her  own  Jndgmeat 
against  the  suggestions  of  her  feelings ;  nhfli 
I  was  eleven,  and  Seymoar  near  ftllsea  yiais 
old ;  and  when  our  motheit  (as  I  was  not  leng 
in  discovering)  had  pwjecied  m  nniott  b^ 
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iwecB  ««,  and  had  promiaed  each  other  to  do 
all  Ihey  could  to  emare  it. 
Thus  ciida  mj  Inirodudion. 


Hcfe  begins,  mj  dear  friend, 

THE   HISTORY    OF 

:  SEYMOUR  AND  HELEN  PENDARVES. 

'     Foum  me,  if  I  introduce  mj  narrative 
villi  a  rerjr  TuJgar  hot  a  moat  excellent  pro- 
verb —  which  ia,  that  **  Little  pitchera  have 
vide  oara;**  or,  that  children  hear  man^  thinga 
.  vhicfa  the^  ought  not  to  hear,  and  which  they 
,  van  eertainlj  not  intended  to  hear.     Now,  to 
i  illasirate  the  truth  of  thia  proverb,  and  ^ia 
cuUnaiion  of  it. 

I      Ic  eeftainlj  could  not  be  the  intention  of 
I  tvo  aarh  aeoaible  women  that  I  should  know 
'  1  vaa  deaigned  for  the  wife  of  Seymour  Pen- 
idarvea;  aiul  yet  they  talked  of  their  plana  so 
openly  before  me,  that  1  waa  perfectly  mis- 
Jcivaa  of  their  deaigns;  and  that  precocity  of 
mimd  vhieh  they  had  oflen  remarked  in  me 
vaa  increaaed  so  much  by  this  consciousneaa, , 
that  vhile  they  fancied  1  was  thinking  on  my  ; 
doll  or  my  bahv-houae,  I  waa  in  reality  medi- ' 

00  my  deatined  husband,  till  my  heart 
prepared  to  receive  tlie  passion  of  love  at . 
j9  vhen  it  would  have  been  better  for  me 

'lahnvv  been  ignorant  of  its  existence.    And 
ikia  paaaion  1  was  authorized  to  feel,  and  fur 
engaging  object !     1  leave  you  to  judge 
plaaaant  I  found  thia  permission  —  how 
young  aa  I  waa,  the  idea  of  Seymour 
rvea  now  mixed  itself  with  every  thing 
1  thoaffat,  and  did,  and  aaid.    Small  was  the 
chance,  tberefbre,  that  even  my  highly  ho- ' 
■onvd  mother  could  ever  succeed  in  changing  - 
iht  beat  of  those  inclinations  which  she  had  ! 
hnarif  given  in  the  pliant  houra  of  childhood  i 
nd  earlieat  youth.  ! 

It  was  aome  time  before  Lady  mien  reco-  \ 
her  ap irits,  after  the  departure  of  her 

1  also  gave  myself  the  air  of  being  very 
but  aa  with  me  it  was  the  season  of 

**  A^  tear  forgot  aa  soon  as  shed,**  and  of  the 
paLpundcrating  influence  of  animal  spirits,  I 
bsmded  ovei'ihe  lawn  aa  usual,  aHer  the  firat 
tbree  days  were  gone  by,  and  at  length  won 
la4v  Helen  from  her  reveries  and  her  i^loom  ; 
bet  I  had  the  aatbfaetion  of  hearing  the  mo- 
aay  to  aaeb  other, 
*•  What  aenaibility  !    She  nmlly  seemed  to 
I  ab«ence  with  a  sentimental  dejec- 
ta aonaoal  at  ihoae  years.'* 
This  idea,  ao  flattering  to  my  self-love,  I 
cam  to  keep  alive,  by  fre<}uently  inquiring 
haw  loof  it  waa  to  the  Christmas  vacation ; 
mi  vhea  that  long-expected  time  arrived,  and 
I  fmad  it  settled   that   Lady  Helen  should  , 
■sst  bar  aoa  at  Ijord  Scymour*s  in  London, ' 
mi  apemi  the  holidays  with  him  there,  1  gave 
viv  10  Iha  moat  violent  laroentationa,  decia- , 


ring  that  she  ahoold  not  go  without  me.  Nor 
in  this  instance  did  I  at  all  exaggerate  my 
feelinga  of  disappointment;  for  SeynuMir's  ab> 
aence  made  a  aad  void  in  my  amusements, 
and  1  had  looked  forward  to  his  return  with 
the  sincereat  satisfaction.  But  my  entreatiea 
and  my  expostulations  were  equally  vain. 

Seymour,  however,  wrote  to  me  twice  at 
least  from  London.  These  letters  1  treaaured 
up  with  the  fondeat  care,  and  read  them  once 
every  day ;  though  I  could  not  but  think  there 
waa  not  quite  love  enough  in  them,  and  that  I 
waa  too  big  to  be  calli^  little  Helen,  and  to 
be  told  by  my  correspondent  that  he  blew  roe 
a  kiss.  I  remember,  also,  that  when  I  ahowed 
my  mother  my  answers,  which  were  those  of 
a  little  old  woman,  and  not  of  an  artleaa  girl,  '• 
ahe  uaed  to  say, 

*'  1  wonder  where  the  child  gottboae  ideaa.** 

When  the  holiday  a  were  over.  Lady  Helen 
returned,  and  brought  me  a  beautiful  writing- 1 
box,  as  a  present  from  her  son,  with  a  guitar, 
aa  a  present  from  heraelf.  We  immediately 
began  our  practice  upon  thia  inatrument ;  and 
I  made  a  rapid  progreas,  from  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  charm  Seymour  when  we  next 
met. 

But  again  Lady  Helen  went  to  meet  her 
son  in  London ;  and  it  waa  not  till  two  yeara 
afler  his  first  departure,  that  he  reviaited  the 
North.  Never  ahall  1  forget  the  flutter  which 
I  felt  at  the  idea  of  his  return ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  I  waa  more  taken  up,  in  apite  of  my 
sentimentality,  with  thinking  what  effect  I  was 
likely  to  have  on  him  at  our  meeting,  than 
with  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  1  ahould ' 
have  in  seeing  him.  Two  yeara  had  made  a 
great  improvement  in  my  person ;  but  I  was 
not  tall  tor  my  age,  and  1  was  so  thin,  that  I 
looked  much  younger  than  1  really  waa.  My 
glass,  however,  and  the  injudicious  praises  of 
flattering  visiters,  had  told  me  1  waa  hand- 
some; and  1  really  believe  I  expected  to  take 
Seyraour'a  heartr— of  the  actual  possession  of 
which  I  had  aome  doubts— by  a  coup  de  main ; 
for  I  had  both  heard  and  read  of  **  love  at  first , 
sight.''  Never  before  had  1  been  so  difficult' 
to  please  in  the  shape  of  my  frocka,  which  I 
in  vain  tried  to  persuade  my  a  iser  mother  to 
alter  into  /^pr»trn»— as  vainly  did  1  try  to  por- 
auade  her  to  let  me  have  my  hair  dresiaed,  and 
wear  ear-rings :  she  coolly  told  me  simplicity 
waa  the  beauty  of  a  ckild*M  dren ;  and  1,  awaf- 
lowing  as  I  could  that  mortifying  anpellation, 
was  obliged  to  let  my  auburn  ringlets  fall  in 
n.'.tural  glossy  curls  into  my  neck,  unfrizxed 
and  untormented.  But  unable  to  keep  my 
vexation  to  myself,  to  the  great  amuaement  of 
my  mother,  I  said,  rather  petulantly,  aa  1  waa 
leaving  the  mom  one  day,  ^*  Well,  1  muat  do 
aa  you  please,  lAnma;  but  I  am  aure  Mr. 
Seymour  Pendarves,  who  is  used  to  London 
young  ladies,  will  think  me  a  great  fright." 

'*  Mr.  who,  my  dear  ?-»a'hose  opinion  ia  of 
so  much  consequence  to  yon  ?" 


Flfli  A~W0IIAN*8  LOTB^  ' 

I  

Jetlouty  thtn  I  experitaoHl  dvriaf  SayoMM^ 
TMidrnea  at  hotnr,  in  Tsriow  wajiL  Bmm 
after  his  rrtHrm  1  wenl  with  om  af  orf  eoMiBi 
from  PendarvM  Castle,  then  on  a  Ttah  la  as. 
to  a  poblie  walk  in  a  neighbovrisf  lawBt 
which  was  then  nioeh  Ihqaentad,  md  Hty- 
moar  aeeoropaaied  as :  I,  conaeiova  ihal  my 
straw  hat  and  purple  ribaada  baeana  bs.  aad 
that  mj  young  friend,  who  waa 
plain,  senred  only  as  a  foil  to  my  du 
**Now,  thfn,^  thooi^t  I,  ••Ua 


{     **  Seymoor  Pendanrea,**  replied  1  bluahing, 
.  and  leaTinff  out  the  Mr, 

**Oh\  Master  Pendanrea!  Really,  mT 
•  dear,  I  can*t  think  it  matters  moeh,  what  aneb 

a  mere  boy  as  that  thinks :  and  it  is  enough 
,  for  you  thst  you  ars  a  good  child,  and  obey 
:  your  mamma« 

At  leneth,  Seymour  arrived,  and  the  d^ 
;  lighted  lisUy  Helen  brought  her  idol  to  our 
'  house ;  while  I  gated  with  wonder  aa  well  as 

plessum  and  emhairassment,  on  the  chsnge 


which  two  years  had  made  in  my  youthful  |Come.**      While  glorfing  \m  this  la 
j  ccNnpanion.     He,  though  onlv  seventtien,  had  :  arcurity,  I  was  hurled  down  ioM  iIm  4ap^ 

assumed  the  drcaaof  manhood :  his  throat  was  :  of  despair  t  for  we  araieely  laaebed  Iba  mA 
\  tied  up  with  a  large  cravat  —  his  hair  was   when  we  met  some  fine  abowy-looktag  w^ 


powdered,  and  worn  in  a  club  behind,  ac- ,mfin,w horn  1  thought  stf,  as  tb^ 
I  cording  to  the  then  fsshion^bis  hat  was  set '  fiva-and-twenty.    Seymour,  to  my  geaai 

on  one  aide,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  grass-  Istemation,  iiH|uired  who  theaa  i&itfy  craa 

I  green  coat.    Nothing  so  smart  had  ever  met   were,  declaring  they  were  the  baadssMMWlwW' 
■  my  sight  before ;  and  what  with  his  fine  teeth, .  men  he  had  seen  since  he  had  left  Loadoa. 
I  his  dimplrd  cbeek,  and  his  spsrkling  eyes,  1 1     *«  My  cousin  ean  inttodnee  yoa,**  aaid  Haa* 
j  thought  I  had  never  even  read  of  anjf  one  so !  riet  Pendsrves. 

beautiful :  and  this  lovely  youth  was  intended  |     **  1 !  not  I,  in 

to  be  my  husband.     Hut  had  he  himself  any 
I  such  intentions  f    That  I  could  not  say ;  and 

I  was  both  mortified  and  displeaaed  at  the  wa^ 


indeed  T* 
••  Why  no^  dear  Helen  !**  cried  Haysaar. 
**llmiose — because  1  bava   only    lately 
known  them.** 
( in  which  he  first  addressed  ine,  even  though  l       ^*  Oh !  that  is  quite  enoagb,**  ba  baaiUy  ia» 


drew  up  my  long  neck  as  high  ss  possible,  to 
look  as  tall  and  womanly  as  1  could.    He  flew 


turned ;  hut  I  still  refused. 

However,  the  ladies  leCamed, 

up  to  me,  calling  m^—  |  ed  by  a  young  man  of  Seymour's  ae^aiatoaeet ' 

**  Dear  iiult  Helen!  how  are  yoa  1     I  am  so  '  and  in  s  few  minutes  we  beheld  bim  laagUag 

glad  m  see  you  aipin  !**  '  and  ulking  with  the  party.     My  firaliags  si 

And  then,  in  spite  of  my  dignity,  he  dssped   that  moment  atill  live  in  my  mcmofy  aa  vfvl^ 

!  me  round  the  netk,  gave  me  a  kiss  which  =  ly  as  ever.    1  waa  thunder-etraek.    **  Wbsl! 

I  might  have  been  heanl  in  tlie  next  room,  and   Seymour  Pendarvea,  the  friead  of  ay  cWM- 

,  left  the  mark  of  his  metal  sleeve-buttons  on   hood,  to  leave  tne  fi»r  women  whoai  be  arair 

my  thnau     My  mniher  saw  my  rnnfimion,    saw  before;    and  call  them  handsAowr  tb« 

ami,  AA  «hf  <liii  n<it  apprt»VM  Riirh  rtinili.ir  ami    »ny  thin^  he  hml  sivn  ^inrtf  he  IrA  Itumiom' 

I  boi<itiT«MiH  ways,  riMiliv  ».iiil,  **  Mv  (latiizhter    It   waii   iii   vain  ihjt  twi»  vouih*  of  mv  sr* 

I  14  not  ii«t>il  to  Hiirh  ruuirh  »»alutatioii4,  my  il(>nr   (|uaiiitnnre— 4104*  of  them  a  young  lord— >foin«4 

Seyiimur;  ainl  I  diil  not  ei|Hrt  ^urh  n  rriii-    my  tlcHertfil  hi  le :   I  wa«  silent«  ab«ml,  ani 

,  nant  ft'iin*  ^rrat  roiiiftiiik;  h"y  fnnii  y<>u.**  tinhiippy ;  forS«>yiu(nir  remaineii  with  bis  nee 

AUh!  ail  rvmn:int  <-t*  youthriil  uiire«tmint  arijii.iintance. 
am!  ofthf  boy  now  vanifili<*i! ;  natunl  ft*elinff.  it  m'VfAerurreil  to  me  to  tnik  and  lasfh 
Hhirh  the  siirht  ol*  bin  e.irly  ronip.ini(»n  amJ  witYi  my  hraiix,  t'nr  I  u.m  a  sirancer  u>  r* 
pla)tt-Ilaw  had  caUe«l  fi>rth,  iJioppearrtl,  ami  f{u«-try,  nn'l  the  natural  re«ling«  of  my  hrvi 
the  manners  ol'  thv  yotinj;  mrn  uf  the  wnrld  Mf-re  itlloiAt'il  m  diiiplay  themselves:  •nil.  m 
/Vn  ami  f'lr  rrtr  rt-plan-d  tlirm.  lint  what  untaught  deliraey  madi*  uir  try  to  hidr  iW 
pr»%oke«l  int;  uaii,  ttioii^h  he  iM*einiil  to  eon-  (miim«  ol'  my  oildne^^  fr«>m  my  rompasinM; 
»iiler  liiin^t'lf  an  a  f/i«ifi,  he  nevi>r  e%en  fi  r  a  and  a  headarhe,  \ihirh  was  not  frigard,  vm 
moment  treated  me  an  a  ufiman.     I  wan  hiM    my  exniM'. 

"little  Helen,"  and  his  **  chirLen,"  and  his  The  I  adieu.  howeTer,nt  length  le  A  the  wt>V, 
**tiny  p«-t;**  and  then,  dreadful  dei^radatton !  ami  S«-vniour  uos  f>irreil  ti»  r^>turn  to  ««.  H« 
he  iiiwhI  to  rhurk  me  under  the  rhin:  nav,  iniinedi.iti-ly  launehid  ftirih  intn  rsptar««s 
cnrr  he  a«ke<t  me,  pulling  up  bin  neck-e1f>th,  pr.tmrv  of  their  rbanas  and  elegant  maaMtt» 
ami  |i«okin^  in  the  i*la«ft,  whether  the  neiir'.i-  ubil«>  I  liMenetl  in  nni;ry  »ilenre.  a«  I  bad  et> 
iMiurli-xid  uafi  imprnTed,  and  whether  tb»*ri-  p«-cted  bitii  tn  Bpoii»j*iir  for  lrjvin|»me:  •»! 
Wirt*  .ifiy  /Sri/  \i**>9Htn  in  it,  who  visited  our  n**tbiii|f.  I  iierceiTid,  was  further  Invta  fci* 
m(ithfr«.  ihougbtii. 

I  hid  a  mind  to  answer,  **  What  d<^e«  it  **  Hut  w bat  14  the  matter ^**  ened  he.  **%^ 
^.^nifv  !••  >•>■!  wlit-tbcr  lhrt9are  or  not  >"  but  you  mtt  well,  Helen,  that  y«M  do  not  speai*" 
a*  I  liiind   ni'l  »o  r»'pl¥,  it  was  a  relief  tome        •*  Nut  ijuile." 

w  ti«*ii  \\\\  iiiuthi'r  ratue  in,  and  put  a  st4>p  to        **  H«  len  ba«  a  headaehe/*  said  my  cooms. 
hi«  in  (iiirie^.  **|'oor  ehild***rneil  SrymourkimiU  ;  **tW« 

llut  m  vrf,  indi-vd,  have  1  since  felt  more    let  us  gu  home  direetiy ;  it  glows  Utr,  sod  1 
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beliere  you  do  noC  sit  up  to  supper  yet,  Helen,  i      Once,  as  1  was  apparentiy  engaged  in  read- , 
CBcept  on  great  occasions/*  i  in^,  I  overheard  Lady  Helen  say  to  my  mo- , 

Heire  was  an  affronL     I  angrily  replied, :  titer,  **  Do  you  not  discern  anj  Bymptoms  yet 
**  Indaed,  Mr.  SeyniQiir  Pendanres,  you  serm  .  of  a  growing  attachment  on  his  side  ?  be  may 
'to  know  very  little  about  me,  and  to  care  very   be  on  his  guard  before  me." 
little  about  me  now.*'  I      **  None  whatever :  he  seems  to  consider  ber 


I  **  Mr^  and  a  tossed-up  chin,  and  a  flushed  ,  still  only  as  a  be^ttiful  child  ;  and  she  is  cer- 
i  face !  Why,  really,  Helen,  1  find  I  did  no/  tainly  not  at  all  mme  womanly  in  ber  appear- 
jknow  nnefa  about  you :  I  took  you  for  a  sweet-   ance  this  last  year.*' 

I  leBpcffcd  girl ;  but  I  have  often  thought  you       **  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  answer ;  '*  for 
\  captious  and  pettish  of  late,  and  I  never  could    there4s  no  guard  so  good  for  the  morals  of  a 
I  iwigioe  why ;  but  let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Helen  ;  youn?  man,  as  a  virtuous  attachmenL" 
i  Pendarves,  tbat  if  you  lose  your  good-temper,  |     **  Yea,"  said  my  mother ;  "  and  I  had  hoped, 
yoo  will  lose  your  grmtest  charm — any  wo-   that  by  being  so  much  with  Helen,  be  would 

have  loved  her,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation." 
I  never  could  find  out  whether  they  nuafU 

me  to  hear  this  conversation  or  not ;   but  the 


man's  greatest  ekarm. 

mm  reproach  1  could  not  bear  from  him ; 
for  1  knew,  if  1  was  become  pettish  and  cap- 
liooa,  afleetion  for  him  was  the  cause;  and  I ;  aasurance  which  it  conveyed,  that  Seymour 


bnnt  into  tears.  But  struggling  with  my  f«*el-  j  did  not  love  me  yet,  was  not  lost  upon  me; 


I 

infa,  I  sobbed  out,  '*  And^  suppose,  sir,  you   and  it  was  possible  that  all  this  was  said  for 
!  think  I  Acre  no  oiAer  charm  than  my  good-  that  purpose.    The  consequence  was,  that  1 1 
i  temper."  |  put  the   strictest  guard  over  my  words  and . 

**  /,  Helen !    No  such  thing :  I  think  quite  !  mannera,  lest  Seymour  should  discover  the  at- 
ibe  contrary ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  the  ladies  :  tachment  which  1  had  with  much  confidence . 
I  have  just  left,  they——"  |  indulged ;  and  tlie  attachment  itself,  I  resolved  | 

**0  yes!"  cried  1, ''they,  I  suppose,  have ^  to  resist,  with  all  tlie  energy  possible:  for; 
crery  charm  possible."  ;  surely,  thought  I,  if  1  am  too  young  to  inspire  | 

I     '^They  have  great  charms,  certainly,  both  !  love,  I  ought  to  be  too  young  to  feel  it;  and  1 1 
jaf  &ee  and  person;  still,  they  are  on\y  fine  wo- 1  am  too  proud  to  love  where  I  am  not  beloved.  \ 
;  but  yoM,  Helen,  are  quite  a  little  heouty  '  And  1  kept  the  former  part  of  my  resolution, ' 
Jy  you  are  as  yet  but  a  cAiVif,  you  know.^'  I  for  my  attachment  remained  unsuspected ;  nor 
Away  went  ray  ill-humoure,  and  even  my   did  its  strength  hold  out  entirely  uninjured 
for  1  was  sure,  though   the  boy  of  aj^inst  the  conviction  of  the  utter  indifTerenoe 
thought  it  more  manly  to  talk  to  :  of  its  object.    However,  aa  affectionate  grasp 
frown,  I  knew  as  he  advanced  in  life, '  of  my  hand,  and  a  respectf^  talule  of  my 
I  too,  he  would  be  of  a  different  opinion ;   cheek,  replaced   the  boisterous  fesiliarity  of 
1  alao  knew  a  few  yeare  would  fade  the  j  his  greeting,  when  we  firat  met. 
whom  he  so  much  admired,  while  the  I     **  Surely,'*  said  I  to  myself,  **his  feelijigs 
Domber  of  yeare  would  leave  me  still .  towards  me  have  undergone  a  change ;"  and 
I  yoaag,  and  Ml  a  heauty^    Yes,  he  thought '  while  hope  was  thus  restored  to  my  bosom,  I 
Iras  a  beauty, and  be  had  told  me  so;  and  1  re-   felt  that  my  former  feelings  would,  on  the 
ipsated  his  words  to  myself  so  often,  that  in  a   slightest  encouragement,  return  with    undi- 
|ie««ffie  1  once  •Ppke  them  aloud,  and  my  mo- !  minished  force. 

jiheraskad,  ^  Child,  what  are  you  saying  about       I  have  since  learnt — though  not  till  long 

I  Helen  and  beauty  1"  after  the  period  in  question — that  Lady  Helen 

I    **  Helen  was  a  great  beauty,  mamma — ^was   had   thought  proper  to  have  a  conversation 

ihe  •ocT*'  taid  I,  blushing  at  my  own  dupli-  |  with  her  son  on  the  subject  nearest  her  heart; 

city ;  bat  the  subterfuge  weighed  heavily  on  ;  namely,  a  marriage  between  him  and  me,  in 

ray  raind,  nor  could  I  rest  till  1  told  the  whole  !  the  course  of  a  few  yeare. 

jtralh  to  my  mother,  who,  in  consideration  of  i      He  listened  to  her,  I  found,  with  great  sur- 

-ray  ingenuousness,  merely  observed  to  me,  that  |  prise,  but  great  complacency ;  only  exclaim- 

I  waca,  from  the  exaggeration  to  which  even  ■  ing,  ^*  But  she  is  such  a  child  at  present,  dear 


;boys  were  much  given,  Seymour  called  me  a 
;btaaty,  he  only  meant  I  was  a  pretty  girl :  but 
j  /  ihoaght  differently. 

I  heyraonr  now  remained  at  home  full  six 
raoniiis,  with  a  private  tutor,  as  he  was  too  old 
to  go  hack  to  achool,  and  Lady  Helen  thought 
kia  too  yonng  for  Oxford.  During  that  time, 
ray  mother,  from  (as  1  suspected)  some  private 
nforraaiion,  began  to  form  an  nnfarourable 


mother !" 

*^  But  she  will  not  always  be  a  child,"  re- 
plied Lady  Helen ;  **  and  though  I  believe  she 
IS  quite  ifidifferent  to  you  notr,  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  that  *  child,*  as  you  call  her,  did  not 
at  your  firat  arrival  feel  something  resembling 
love  and  jealousy  too.** 

**  Is  it  possible  !**  exclaimed  Seymour,  **  and 
I  not  to  be  conscioas  of  it !  Jkar  little  Helen  !*' 


spinion  of  his  steadiness  of  conduct;  and  the .  And  then  ha  recollected  the  scene  in  the  walk, 

lazietaea  of  a  mother  for  his  future  well-being '  and  my  petulance,  silence,  and  teare,  for  which 

Hooded  the  still  beautiful  countenance  of  Lady  '  he  now  accounted  in  a  manner  flattering  to  his 

!  Helen.  1  vanity ;  and  it  was  so  new— ao  piqumni^  to  be 
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loved  by  a  child,  that  he  was  channed  with 
the  idea  of  bis  conquest.  But  then  Lady  Helen 
had  told  him  he  had  lost  this  affection ;  and  as 
none  can  bear  to  renounce  the  power  which 
they  have  once  possessed,  he  was  resolved  to 

Fay  me  those  attentions  by  the  want  of  which 
had  been  alienated.  Htfvas  too  conscious, 
however,  to  be  able  to  actYpon  his  resolves ; 
and  he  had  learnt  to  consider  me  in  so  new  a 
light,  that  he  felt  embarrassed  when  he  should 
have  been  assiduous;  and  thoush  I  flaw  a 
change  in  his  manner  during  tne  last  four 
days,  it  was  far  from  being  a  favourable  one. 
It  was  only  on  the  last  of  the  four  days  that  he 
seemed  to  have  shaken  off  the  trammels  which 
hung  about  him.  That  day,  as  I  was  drawing 
at  the  window,  and  he  was  reading  aloud  by 
his  mother,  I  saw  him  lay  down  his  book,  and 
whisper  in  her  ear. 

**  Helen,"  said  she,  *'  what  do  you  think 
Seymour  says  ?  He  says,  that  he  has  now 
found  that  you  are  no  longer  a  child.*' 

**  Indeed  !"  replied  I,  blushing,  but  in  a  tone 
of  pique :  *'  and  since  when  1  That  is  a  dis- 
covery which  I  have  long  made." 

**  And  since  when  have  you  yourself  made 
it,  dear  Helen?"  said  he,  with  that  saucy 
smile  of  his  which  you  have  often  said  was 
irresistible.  • 

**  These  four  years,  at  least,"  I  answered, 
trying  to  avoid  his  eyes. 

**  Do  not  fib,  Helen,"  was  his  impertinent 
reply. 

**  You  make  Helen  blush,  my  dear  son." 

'*  So  much  the  better ;  she  never  looks  so 
beautiful  as  when  she  blushes,  and  I  dare  say 
some  little  time  hence,  we  shall  have  some 
English  Priam  exclaiming  of  this  modern 
Helen — 

'  No  wonder,  Britons,  that  such  heavenly  charms 
For  ten  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms !' 

While  /  shall  sit  and  sing— 

'  Ah,  Cbloris !  could  I  now  but  sit 
As  unconcernM  as  when 
Thy  infant  beauty  could  beget 
Nor  happiness  nor  pain !'  " 

I  was  now  so  pleased,  so  confounded — yet 
80  happy,  that  I  knew  not  where  to  look  or 
how  to  behave;  but  remembering  that  the 
"best  part  of  valour  is  discretion,"  I  fled  from 
the  danger  I  could  not  face,  and  had  just  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  run  away. 

♦♦What  is  the  matter  with  Helen  1"  cried 
Seymour,  when  I  was  gone.  •♦  Is  she  angry  1" 

♦♦  No,"  replied  Lady  Helen,  more  skilled  in 
the  nature  of  woman^s  feelings  ;  ♦♦  she  is  only 
conscious  of  being  too  well  pleased  —  that  *s 
all ;"  and  from  that  time  —  had  not  Seymour 
left  us  the  next  day — the  chances  are  that  we 
should  soon  have  become  lovers. 

I,  meanwhile,  had  gone  into  mv  own  cham- 
ber, where  I  found  my  mother.  I  threw  my- 
self into  her  arms,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
hid  my  blushes  and  my  tears  in  her  bosom. 


My  mother,  untold,  knew  those  tears  were  not 

I  tears  of  sorrow,  and  soon  drew  from  me  a  put 

of  the  truth ;  for  I  told  her  Seymour  had  been 

so  full  of  his  complim^ts  that  1  came  away. 

During  the  course  offhat  day,  Seymour  was 
continually  exclaiming,  ♦'  How  provoking  it  it, 
that  I  should  be  forced  to  go  away  just  now  !** 

♦♦  Ah !"  cried  1,  pertly  enough,  and  iosiD- 
cerely  too,  ♦♦what  will  poor  Miss  Salter  do?" 
This  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  ladies  with 
whom  he  had  fancied  himself  charmed.  ', 

♦♦  Miss  Salter !  > 

'  I  think  not  of  Miss  Salter 

My  fancy  has  no  image  now  but-^*  " 

Here  my  mother  rather  pettishly  interrupted 
him. 

♦♦  I  think,  for  Miss  Salterns  sake,  young  man,  \ 
it  is  well  you  are  going,  as  you  certainly  took! 
great  pains  to  make  her  think  you  admired  her;] 
and  I  must  say,  I  am  no  friend  to  coquetiy,  be ! 
it  in  man  or  woman."  I 

♦♦Nor  I,"  said  Lady  Helen;  '«and  1  trust* 
the  next  time  my  son  makes  love,  he  will  do; 
it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  mistake  the- 
illusions  of  fancy  for  the  dictates  of  attach-  i 
ment."  | 

♦♦  I  trust  so  too,  my  dear  mother,"  he  replied, ' 
♦♦  and  that  the  object  will  be  one  whom  yos ' 
approve."  ! 

The  next  morning  he  set  ofl^  and  every  thing 
at  first  seemed  a  blank  to  me.     He  wrote  fre- 
quently duringthe  first  weeks  of  his  residence 
at  Oxford,  but  my  mother  discouraged  my  an- 
swering his  letters,  and  he  soon  grew  remiss 
in  his  correspondence  even  with  Lady  Helen,, 
who  found  that  his  allowance,  though  band-- 
soine,  was  insufficient  for  his  wants,  and  sua-' 
pected  tliat  the  life  must  be  dissipated  which 
required  such  an  exorbitant  expenditure.    My  • 
mother  knew  that  it  was  so ;  why  she  imparted 
what  she  heard  to  her  friend,  I  cannot  tell,  be- j 
cause  it  made  Lady  Helen  unhappy,  and  she  I 
wrote  to  her  son  in  the  language  of  expostola-  - 
tion.     I  was  vexed  to  find   Uiat  my  mother 
gave  such  implicit  credence  to  the  stories  of| 
Seymour's  errors,  as  the  accounts  might  be 
exaggerated;  and  when  I  had  once  admitted : 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  roisrepresentatioa,  [ 
pity  for  Seymour  added  force  to  my  attach*; 
ment.  I 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  to  me  till  the. > 
next  vacation  came;  but  Seymour  passed  it  is: 
London,  at  his  grrand father's ;  my  mother  vat 
glad,   but  I  was  disappointed.     Nor  did  be' 
come  down  into  the  country  till  half  of  the 
long  vacation  was  expired ;  and  af\er  he  had ' 
spent  a  week  with  Lady  Helen,  my  mother 
took  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  her*s. 
In  vain  Lady  Helen  remonstrated,  and  Sey- 
mour entreated  ;  she  replied  she  bad  put  iS\ 
her  journey  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  in; 
June,  and  she  could  no  longer  delay  her  visit.! 
He  sighed,  looked  conscious  and  confused, and 
forbore  to  urge  her  again.  | 
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moUier  was  certainly  right  in  thus  re- 
l ;  fur  she  knew,  though  I  did  not,  that 
lielvn  had  communicated  to  him  her 
and  wishes  with  regard  to  me;  and  she 
ne  with  a  firmnrss  and  decision  of  man- 
licb  promised  ill  for  the  success  of  her 

PD  we  came  back,  Seymour  was  returned 
ford.  The  following  Christmas,  Lady 
,  whose  health  seemed  evidently  declin- 
ent  to  London  for  the  advice  of  phy st- 
and Seymour  attended  her  home;  but 
f  stayed  a  week,  as  he  was  under  an  en- 
eDt«  he  said,  to  accompany  some  friends 
.  He  departed,  however,  with  evident 
OD  and  reluctance,  and  seemed  while 
m  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  our  domestic 
;  but  as  his  actions  were  not  regulated 
«ady  principle  of  ri^ht,  and  under  the 
It  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  no 
was  he  removed  from  our  purifying  in- 
',  than  he  became  again  the  follower  of 
re,  while  as  he  was  driven  backward  and 
i  upon  the  ocean  of  the  world,  my  im- 
'hich  his  poor  mother  thought  would 
lim  from  temptation,  appeared  to  him 
(  a  beacon  at  a  distance  to  remind  him 
shore  of  safety  which  the  waves  forbad 
>wevcr  much  he  wished  it,  to  approach. 
'  the  next  term,  and  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
ii«  St*yniour  obtained  a  prize  for  writing 
t  prose  essay ;  and  he  sent  it  to  his  mo- 
lt after  some  very  unfavourable  accounts 
M)ciety  which  he  frequented  in  London, 
ched  her,  and  ha<l  been  only  too  strongly 
led  by  my  mother*s  secret  informant, 
reports  had  not  been  communicated  to 
1 1  happened  to  be  present  when  Lady 
received  two  copies  of  the  essay,  accom- 
bt  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  that  his 

/riend  Helen,  would  not  only  accept, 
him  the  fiivour  to  criticise  the  little  pro- 
I  which  he  had  sent,  as  he  knew  no  one 
praise  he  should  so  highly  value,  or  to 
censures  he  should  pay  greater  atten* 
Methinks  I  still  see  the  delight  yet 
ig  rooumfully  through  tears,  which 
I  from  Lady  Helenas  countenance  when 
seived  the  essay  and  read  the  letter, 
that  renewed  and  increased  brightness 
I  too  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring  taper. 
'  dear  Julia  !**  cried  she  to  my  mother, 
lice  almost  inarticulate  with  emotion, 

a   foolish   thing  is  a  fond   mother's 

Now  it  is  all  fear,  and  now  all  hope; 
is  broken,  and  now  healed  again.  This 
IS  dear,  naughty  good  boy !  it  was  but 
ay  1  cried  for  his  weakness,  and  now  I 
his  strength.** 

noe.  I  believe,  ever  doubted  yourson*8 
*^  said  my  mother  coldly,  and  I  thought 

le.**  replied  Lady  Helen  meekly ;  '*and 
ce,  1  own,  is  not  proof  of  amended  con- 


I     *«  I  know  not,*'  cried  1  eagerly,  *'what  fault 

poor  Seymour  has  committed ;  but  of  this  1 

;  am  sure,  that  if  he  was  so  very  idle  as  ill-na-  • 

'  tured  people  say  he  is,  he  could  not  have ; 

found  time  to  write  for  a  prixe,  and  still  less: 

have  been  able  to  gain  it* 

**  Thank  you,  my  dearest  girl,  for  being  my  i 
poor  boy*s  advocate ;  for  what  you  say  is  very , 
just:   and  Seymour  shall  know  how  kindly 
you  took  his  part."  i 

**  I  must  beg  he  may  not  knowy'*  said  my 
mother,  angrily. 

** Indeed!**  answered  Lady  Helen  mourn* 
fully.  **  But  1  cannot  now  blame  your  chanse 
of  feeling  on  this  subject,  for  1  myself  should 
hesitate  to  give  my  daughter  to  a  youth  such 
as  Seymour  is  said  to  be.'* 

I  now  turned  round,  and  looked  at  Lady 
Helen  with  so  alarmed  and  inouiring  a  coun- 
tenance, that  she  could  not  withstand  the  ap- 
peal.   She  took  my  hand,  and  said— 

'*Yes,  Helen,  your   mother   and    I    had 
pledged  our  words  to  each  other,  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  promote  a  union  between  my  son 
and  yon,  and  to  cherish  every  symptom  in  yoa 
of  a  mutual  attachment ;  but  now,  owing  to 
some  too  well-founded  reports,  I  fear,  of  his 
faulty  conduct,  she  wishes  to  retract  her  pro- 
mise; and  here,  as  one  of  my  last  acts  and 
deeds,  (for  1  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  with  you 
long,)  1  solemnly  give  her  back  that  promise  > 
in  your  presence!  declaring  to  you,  my  be-; 
loved  child,  that  unless  your  mother  thinks  j 
Seymour  deserving  of  you,  I  cannot  wbh  you 
to  be  his  wife;  and  that  it  will  be  my  parting 
injunction  to  you,  Helen,  never,  never  to  many , 
an  immoral  man.*' 

Lady  Helen  had  scarcely  said  this,  while  I 
listened  with  downcast  eyes,  when  my  mother 
threw  herself  into  her  arms,  sobbing  out  con- 
vulsively, **  My  own  dear  generous  friend ! 
for  your  sake  1  will  try  to  think  well  of  vour  | 
son,  and  to  believe  he  will  reform-^nly  don*t 
talk  of  dying ;  I  can*t  bear  that  /** 

**  But  1  wish  to  prepare  you  for  it." 

'*  Prepare,  Helen !  prepare.    Do  you  think  '■ 
anything  can  make  me  endure  the  idea  of, 
losing  you  1     Oh !  it  will  be  losing  all  I  ever 
loved  a  second  time  !**  ! 

Lady  Helen  shook  her  head,  but  did  not; 
speak ;  for  she  knew  that  her  friend  must  soon : 
undergo  this  dreaded  trial — and  the,  too,  felt  I 
that  for  iome  blows  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
prtDttraiion, 

The  night  that  followed  was  the  first  of  real 
agonizing  sorrow  which  I  had  ever  known.    I 
had  hea^  that  Seymour  was  believed,  even  j 
by  his  own  mother,  to  be  unworthy  of  me,  j 
and  that  mine  was  decidedly  averse  to  thatj 
union  which  she  had  originally  made  the  first  I 
desire  of  my  heart ;  I  had  also  heard  from  La- 
dy Helen's  cwn  lips  a  solemn  assurance  that 
she  was  dying. 

At  my  time  of  life,  however,  the  spirits  are 
never  long  depressed,  eapectally  by  an  ancer-. 
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tain  and  remote  sorrow ;  but  a«  a  captive  bot- 
terfly,  when  the  pressure  on  its  wingrs  is  re- 
moved, flutters  them  again  in  air,  with  all  their 
glittering  dyes  and  buoyancy  uninjured,  so  do 
the  spirits  of  youth  quickly  resume  their  bril- 
liancy and  their  elasticity. 

When  I  rose  the  next  morning,  I  was  sure 
that  Lady  Helen  would  recover ;  I  was  sure 
that  Seymour  would  refornh  even  if  the  reports 
concerning  him  were  not  exaggerated ;  and  I 
was  also  sure  that  some  time  or  other  I  should 
be  his  wife. 

But,  alas !  Lady  Helen  had  not  spoken  from 
momentary  dejection,  and  still  less  from  the 
ungenerous  wish  to  excite  interest  and  alarm 
in  the  hearts  that  tenderly  loved  her :  she 
spoke  from  her  deep  conviction— a  conviction 
only  too  well  founded. 

In  less  than  two  months,  she  was  attecked 
by  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  such 
as  had  before  seized  her  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  had,  however,  lucid  intervals  ; 
and  though  my  mother  and  myself  felt  our 
hearts  vinrung  by  her  delirious  ravings — during 
which  she  called  upon  her  son's  name  in  the 
most  affecting  language — still  we  suffered 
more,  when,  on  recovering  her  senses,  she 
asked  for  this  darling  son,  and  we  were  obli- 
ged to  reply  that  he  was  not  yet  arrived. 

And  where— oh !  where  was  he,  at  a  mo- 
ment like  thati     We  knew  not. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Helen's  atteck  was  judged 
to  be  a  dangerous  one,  my  mother  wrote  to 
him  at  Oxford,  desiring  him  to  set  off  imme- 
diately, or  he  might  come  too  late;  and  as 
Oxfonl  was  only  a  ten  hours'  journey  from 
home,  he  might  have  been  with  us  the  next 
morning,  had  he  been  at  college.  It  was  also 
term  time;  but  yet  he  came  not,  though  on 
such  an  occasion,  leave  of  absenc-e  was  easily 
to  be  obtained.  My  mother  was  too  angry  to 
be  as  wretehed  as  I  was  at  this  distressing  j 
circumstance — for  indignation  often  swallows 
up  every  other  feeling,  and  once  she  hinted  to 
me  that  he  must  have  received  the  letter,  and 
that  mere  idle  neglect  kept  him  away ;  bat  the 
poor  invalid,  who,  unsuspected  by  us,  over- 
tieard  our  conversation,  exclaimed — 

*'  No,  Julia;  whatever  are  his  other  faulte, 
my  poor  boy  loves  me  —  tenderly  loves  me; 
and  even  from  a  sick-bed  he  would  hasten  to 
his  dying  mother.  Oh  no !  he  has  never  re- 
ceived your  letter — ^he  is  not  in  college." 

*^  Then  where  is  he  1  In  college  he  ought 
to  be." 

**True,  Julia;  but  he  is  young  and  thought- 
less, and  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  were 
so  once  ourselves.  We  ought  not  to  have  run 
away  from  our  parents — yet  we  did  so,  Julia." 

*'  We  did,  indeed,"  cried  my  mother,  abash- 
ed and  silenced. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Lady  Helen ;  "  and 
therefore  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  be 
mild  in  my  judgment  of  other  people— -espe- 
cially of  the  young." 


'*  Helen,"  cried  my  mother,  **  forsive  me, , 
thou  blessed  spirit !  1  will  be  merciful  to  him, 
even  though  it  makes  me  unjast  to—"        I 

'*  No,  your  first  duty  it  to  yonr  daughter: 
but  listen  to  me,  Julia!  Be  ware  to  convince | 
Seymour,  when  I  am  no  more,  that  I  did  not; 
impute  his  absence  to  want  of  love,  bat  merely  j 
to  accident.  Be  sure  you  do ;  for  he  will  fef  1 1 
only  too  much,  when  he  comes  and  finds  that 
he  has  no  longer  a  mother !" 

The  afilicting  image  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  of  what  would  be  Seymoor's  misery  if 
he  indeed  arrived  too  late,  was  moie  than  I 
could  bear,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  the 
room.  Soon  afterwards.  Lady  Helen's  senses 
wandered  again;  but  when  I  returned,  shsj 
was  sensible,  though  exhausted ;  and  as  I  en- ; 
tered,  she  hastily  put  back  the  cortain,  and 
said— 

**  Oh !  I  hoped  it  was  my  dear,  dear  boy  f 
Her  breath  now  grew  fainter,  and  she  exelaim- 
ed,  **  Oh !  where,  where  is  he  %  must  I  die 
without  seeing  him  once  more,  and  giving 
him  my  blessing t  Helen!  Julia!  be  auie  to 
speak  very  kindly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  I 
blessed  him !  But  thy  will,  O  Lord !  be 
done !" 

Still,  as  long  as  conscionsnees  remained, 
her  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  towards  the. 
door,  as  if  looking  for  that  beloved  o)i»iect^ 
whom  she  was  never  more  to  see,  we  thougiit,  | 
in  this  world.  At  that  moment,  however,  myj 
watohful  ear  heard  a  quick  step  on  the  ttaifs,  • 
and  an  exclamation  of  agony,  not  mistaken 
by  me.  < 

**  Be  is  here !  I  am  sure  he  is  here !"  cried  I, ' 
bending  over  her  pillow;  and  in  another 
moment  Seymour  was  on  his  knees  at  the  bed- 
side. Never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of  speech 
less  woe,  when  he  found  her  last  agony  ap- 
proaching :  but  it  seemed  as  if  ajfedion  strag- 
gled successfully  with  death  for  a  few  sbwt 
memento.  She  could  not  apeak,  but  her  eyes 
were  eloquent ;  and  as  sbe  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  head  of  her  child,  those  eyes  were  raiind 
to  heaven  in  earnest  supplication :  they  then 
turned  on  him,  while  she  reclined  her  head  en 
my  mother^s  bosom,  and  her  right  hand 
clasped  in  mine.    1  cannot  go  on :  the 

is  still  too  present  to  my  yiew. 

•  •  *  •  •  a 

Deep  as  was  my  afilliction,  it  ennk  into 
nothingness,  compared  with  that  of  the  be- 
reaved and  self-reproving  son.  It  was  really 
a  relief  to  me  to  see  his  sense  of  aoguish  sus- 
pended by  his  insensibility. 

When  he  recovered,  there  was  aomethiag 
so  full  of  woe,  and  vet  of  a  woe  so  stem,  is 
the  look  with  which  my  mother  ordered  ■• 
away,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  resist  it  It 
was  near  an  hour  before  she  came  to  me;  sad 
never  before  had  I  seen  her  so  overpoweisd 
with  aflliction.  She  called  upon  Lady  Helen 
by  the  tenderest  names ;  talked  of  her  patient 
gentleness -»  of  the  sweetness  of  that  temper 
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which  she  had  so  often  tried — and  reproached 


'  hers«*ll'   for  having  thus  tried   it.    But  she 

•poke  not  of  Seymour;  and  deep  as  my  regret 

,  was   for  the  dead,  it  was  equalled   hy  my 

anxiety  for  the  living.    I  theretore  ventured  to 

•ay,  **  But  how  is  poor  Seymour  V 

••  rnft!cling  girl !"  criecl  my  mother ;  •*  you 
can  think  only  of  him  when  his  angel  mother 
lies  ilead  !** 

**iiihe  would  have  thanked  me  for  my  an- 
xiety,^ I  replied,  rendered  courasreous  by  dis- 
Uvjw.     '*  1  shall  go  and  inquire  after  him.*' 

^  Hold,  Helen!  he  is  extremely  wretched ; 
ao  much  so,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  listen  to 


would  only  be  too  ready  to  attribute  his  not 
seeing  me  to  her  commands,  rather  than  my 
own  inclinations;  and,  disappointed  and 
wretched,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  and  never  rose  from  it,  feeding 
my  distress  by  every  means  in  my  power.  I , 
must  own,  however,  that  temper  and  contri- 
vance had  some  share  in  this  self-abandon- 
ment, or  sensibility,  which  I  thought  would  at 
once  punish  my  mother  for  her  obstinacy,  (as 
!  I  called  it,)  and  induce  her  to  cive  up  her 
resolution.  How  oAen  is  grief;  like  love, 
made  up  of  materials  which  we  dream  not  of 
—  and  how  often  has  temper  much  to  do  with 

his  s«*lf^pbraiding8,  nor  to  witness  his  caress-   it!     But  my  seeming  unminLcd  sorrow  had  no 

e«  of  that   band  which  replied  no  longer  to   effect  on  my  excellent  parent,  whose  decisions, 
•  his  grasp;  and  then  his  wild  entreaties,  that ;  where  I  was  concerned,  were  the  result  of; 

•h«  would  speak  to  him  once  more,  and  say 

that  she  forgave  him  !*' 

**  And  could  you  have  the  cruelty  to  leave 

him  alone  in  such  a  state  V  cried  I.    **Do 

Tou  think  his  mother  would  so  have  left  your 

child  !*' 

My  mother  started-^**  You  are  right !"  said 

•he :  *M  will  return,  and  do  my  duty  by  him." 
i     ••  Oh  !  let  me  go  witli  you !" 

I     '*  No,  Helen;  1  must  do  my  duty  by  you 

loo— and  the  poor  youth  at  this  moment  is  only 

loo  dan^croQA." 


firm  principle.     Her  first  observation  wa 

**This  excessive  misery,  Helen,  accompani- 
ed, as  I  see  it  is,  with  a  degree  of  sullenness, 
is  not  likely  to  make  me  change  my  purpose, 
but  rather  to  confirm  me  in  it  the  more;  be-j 
cause  it  proves  to  me  the  great  extent  of  the  j 
danger  to  which  my  compliance  would  expose! 
you,  when  you  can  thus,  in  spirit  at  least,  be  | 
rebellious;  and  this  at  a  time,  too,  when  Ij 
want  every  comfort  possible." 

These  words  subuued  every  particle  of  re-  [ 
sentment  in  me:  I  threw  myself  on  her  neck,r 
She  >ftas  right,  and  I  submitted ;  but  I  had  .  and  assured  her  she  should  never  have  so  to  | 
0ain>*d  my  point,  and  she  was  gone  back  to  [  reproach  me  again;  nor  did  I  even  venture  to| 
the  poor  blHicted  one.  Before  she  went,  how- 1  inquire  for  Seymour — but  she  was  generous ' 
ffver,  she  insistiui  on  my  going  to  h(*d  ;  where,  '  onouf^h  to  speak  of  him  unasked.  She  told  | 
wcarird  with  three  nights  of  watching,  I  fell  |  me  he  woke,  aAer  a  long  sleep,  more  com-! 
into  a  heavy  slumber.  But,  oh  !  that  wretch-  j  posed  than  she  expected ;  **•  though,  on  his ' 
•dness  on  waking,  which  attends  the  recoilcc-  first  waking,  he  started  me  excessively,"  shej 
ti'ii  of  a  recent  affliction!  and  I  was  giving  said,  **by  asking  for  his  mother,  and  wonder- 1 
way  to  all  the  misery  I  felt,  when,  soon  afuT  ing  to  see  me  instead  of  her.  My  tears  seem- ' 
eight  in  the  morning,  my  mother  came  into  ed  to  force  back  his  recollection ;  and  in  a  | 
■y  room.  faint  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  wretchedness, 

8Se  told  me  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all   he  added,  *  Ah !  I  remember  now ;'  and  hiding 
■gbt,  fur  that  she  dared  not  leave  Seymour.      his  face  in  the  pillow,  he  wept  aloud. 
,    **  llow  kind  it  was  in  you,  my  dearest  mo-       **  And  I  —  I  was  but  a  sad  consoler,  for  I 
dMf!**  wept  in  silence  by  him.     When  he  was  calm 

**No,  it  was  only  right,"  she  answered,  in  '  again,  I  wished  him  to  rise ;  and  before  I  lef\ 

•  frpi|  agitation :  ^*  he  was  a  bitter  and  penitent  I  him,  in  the  fulness  and  tenderness  of  my 
■aiTerer;  and  if  my  departed  friend  is  con-  i  heart,  poor  child  !  I  stooped  down,  and  kissed 
Ktotts  of  what  is  passing  here,  I  trust  that  she   his  burning  forehead.    But  I  soon  repented  ; 

■W19  satisfied  with  roe,  for  1  tried  to  do  a  mo-   for  he  exclaimed,  **  Oh !  that  was  so  like  her! 

•  Iber's  part  by  him.     And  now,  my  dear  child,    But  she   never  —  no.  never  more "  and 

«f  niu%t  both  return  home :  this,  you  know, 

^isBO  plaee  for  you,  Helen." 
'    ■'And  must  I  go  without  taking  leave  of 
font  Seymour  t" 

,    -  What  leave  is  there  to  take  1" 
,    I  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  we  came  away. 
As  my  mother  knew  that  Seymour's  sleep 
likely  to  be  long,  she  did  not  return  to  the  ^ 


again  he  lay  almost  convulsed  with  his  feel- 
ings. 

**  When  this  fresh  paroxysm  was  over,  I  left 
him." 

*'  But  I  am  sure,"  said  I,  **  that  he  will  be 
soothed  by  that  kind   kiss   in  lememhrance, 
thoueh  it  affected  him  painfully  at  the  time.*' 
*^  Perhaps  so :  but  his  grief,  violent  though  • 
of  death  for  som^  hours ;  but  when  she  j  it  be,  will  soon  go  off,  and  be  after  a  time  for- , 
&i,  I  earnestly  conjured  her  to  let  me  accom- 1  gotten.     Lady  Helen  was  his  mother,  and  he 
her.     I  pleaded,  however,  and  wept  in   loved  her ;  hut  she  had  not  been  the  chosen 
in  vain  did  1  urffe,  that  Seymour  would    playfellow  of  his  childhood — the  friend  of  his  • 
ma  onkind  in  forsaking  him  wholly  at   youth — the  companion  of  his  riper  years— the, 

sharer  of  every  joy — the  soother  of  every  sor- , 
row^-and  the  being  endeared  to  him  by  daily  j 


■eh  a  time  aa  this  was. 

,    My  mother  said  abe  feared  that  Seymour 
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Iwt  looks  tnd  loavM  of  iIm  brfofii 
M  him  from  tho  chtmbor. 

••  Wbm  be  wm  ealrood  •  Hltte,  1  kai  trn^ 
lotioa  to wMmii Uio coiiw imitioB ;  wmi%^mmk 
the  tnith,  Helen,  I  wm  ^W  •»  ^mmm  K 
without  the  fwofpce  of  Itat  »e«mM  oMmi 
which,  epiio  of  mjeelf«  wi4  WKf  Mngi 


tnd  eoafldeotial  ieteroouwe :  tnd  yet  all  tbeoe 
WM  she  to  iBf«  Helen.** 

••  Bot,  deweet  mother,  the  lore  and  Tefrets 
of  a  efalid  are  ttrjf  itrong.** 

**  I  own  it,  Helen,  eepecialljf  when,  m  in 
the  caM  of  this  miserable  boy,  self-reproeeh 
mInflM  with  them,  and  deepen  every  panf . 
Helen,  my  child— my  only  trvMora  now,**  ebe  '  against  my  Judgment, 
added,  speaking  with  difficulty,  **  never,  never,       Hera  my  mother  walked  abont  Ike 
when  1  shall  be  m  ahe  is  now,  may  you  hare  couiderable  agimtton ;  but  abe 
eauM  to  shed  such  team  as  his,  Helen !    Re*  ed  beradf. 
member,  thera  ara  no  ophraidinga  so  terrible  ;     **  1  then  ralated  to  bim  our 
M  thoM  of  one*s  own  heart ;  and  for  your  own   Lady  Helen.** 
Mke,  if  not  for  mine,  be  dutiful.**  •"  And  did  yon  tell  bIm  htm  I 

I  WM  too  much  afleeted  to  reply ;  and  my   biro  f '*  eried  I. 
mother  continued---^  Yea,  ke  will  ircover  his  :     •*  No,  ceruinly  I  did  not,**  abn  eoMlj  9^ 
loM— you  will  recover  jr^vrt,  Helen.    But  plied;  **but  1  convinced  bim  that  bin  aledHr* 
what  can  ever  replace  to  me  the  Iom  of  the   gave  me  back  my  pnmiM,  and  Ibat  bar  Ibbi 
friend  of  my  whole  life — the  sole  rrltc  of  the   parting  words  lo  yourwif  sbonld  b««  *  IMmw! 
Joys  tbst  are  past  f  (trorg^— ChsrIeSi—Helen !   itever  marry  an  immoral  man.*    Oil  Immi^ . 
you  ara  all  gone  now !  and  1,**  (hera  she  rais-   this,  he  eiclaimed— 
ed  her  arms  with  a  sort  of  appealing  look  to       **M)id  my  mother  My  tbial  DU  abn  MA  [ 
bMven,)  **  1  aund  alone,  unenpported,  and   om  an  immoral  man  1  Ob !  iiwuppsnabts  at- 
nnsnoporting,  too,  like  the  sole  remaining  pil-  -  ony !  Well,  msdsm,*  added  b««  tnrakit 
lar  of  a  nnce-noble  temple,  to  sprak  of  former  :  ly  round,  •  and  m  1  auppoae  von  I 
pride  and  prseent  desolation.**  j  nme  to  your  daughter,  and  nave  s>gnge<  few 

As  my  mother*s  imagiMtion  bed  now  enter- ;  to  eombat  the  rsgsrd  she  ones  Ml  far  awi  fv 
ad  into  play,  my  feara  for  her  health  in  a  great ,  1  know  she  loved  me  oaBe,o 
dome  vanished ;  for  I  knew  that  the  grief  >  an,  for  so  the  lips  that  never 
wUeb  can  vent  itaelf  in  imagery,  however  j  roe:  bot  mark  me,  madam,  1  will  Ml  ttfes  a 

oomy,  b  not  of  that  sort  which  pray  a  rapid- 1  refont  from  any  lips  bot  hen.*  i 

oo  Ule ;  for  It  is  *••  ■' •-•■  -  -«i— —  —  ■■'■■''■■  — ^ 


f, 


^*  The  grief  thai  doib  not  mak. 


Falls  on  the  huitben*d  heart,  sod  hidi  it  break." 


**  *  If  you  wiah  to  alienaia  my 
tiraly  from  you,  SeyaMur,*  I  wpliad,  •yw  vfl 
make  this  appeal  to  Helen  t  far     " 
ter  nor  peraooal  applieataon  will  1 
Taking  advantags  of  a  pause,  during  the ;  till  I  sro  convinced  vonr  impeawi 
ft  rat  part  of  which  mv  mother  seemed  engaged  .  make*  you  mora  worthy  of  my  dsngbtfv.* 
in  frrvt  nt  dfTotinn,  I  now  vc'nturpd  to  auk  hrr       **  *  Hut  you  drny  nie  the  motive  to  improt^ 
j  if  Sryinour  had  in<)uirrd  whv  hi*  did  not  iwe    ment,  by  forhiddtni;  my  addreeaee  lo  her.* 
I  me.   Sbr  told  me  that  h«  haJ,  and  that  h«*  had        **  M)  Srymour  !*  anawrrrd  I,  *  if  yoe  htw 
•  been  vAt\  in  rrply  there  wrre  autTirii'nt  rraiona    no  lirttir  motive,  iitirh  a  change  ta  net  to  W 
I  for  our  not  ni«*«>ting :  amoni;iit  the  r>n*moiit  of,  depended  upon ;  nor  would  1  entrust  to  t«s. 
-  mhich,  was  the  certainty  that  we  Hhould  make  '  under  iiurh  a  precarious  alteration,  the  hif|w 
each  other  y*"rjir,  and  with  thi*  reanon  he  had    ncaa  of  my  child.* 

■eemed  aatinAed.     She  did  not  t«'U  me,  how-       **lle  loiiki'd  diatrrssed,  but  ntber  ptesfj 
ertr,  that  he  inquirrd  for  me  every  day;  nor   rrplied — 

did  ahe  relate  to  me  any  of  their  convervation,       *•  *  Well,  madam,  we  will  talk  farther  m 
eicrpt  the  one  which  look  place  ihr  evenini;    thia  auhject  Sf>nie  other  time.    | 
bffitre  the  funenl ;  and  thai  she  felt  it  to  be    it  now.*     And  aoon  afirr  I  took  my  leave." 
lier  duty  to  di«*liiee.  **  And  will  ymi  not  allow  him  to  have  «si 

**  I  have  to  inform  you,  my  dear  child,**  aaid    interview  with  me,  before  be  ratoms  Is  Off 
'  she,  **  that  m  hen  .^yinour  and  I  atnod  tof^rther    ford  ?** 

to  take  our  la«t  l'>ok  ami  la«t  ki<«  before  the  **  No,  I  wilt  not  espoee  you  to  bi« 
coffin  waa  clnard,  he  auddenly  ••'ized  my  hand,  one  eloi|uence :  as  he  ia  nM  really  in  leee 
and,  wildly  addre^aini;  the  unconwioua  dead.  you.  he  would  have  more  ail 
conjun-d  that  pale  rti«*ek,  and  thai  eliMrd  eye,  plead  hi«  cauae  »o  much  the  better.** 
to  app«-al  lo  HIT  bran  in  his  fivour,  and  to  re-  ■  ••  .V»f  in  lore  with  me?** 
mind  mei*f  the  pritoii^*d  plr^life  t^  liia  nioiii«>r  **No;  hi«  aitarhnient  ia  now  imtalid  bf 
to  pri»mnte  bi4  uniwn  %»ith  you.  'Dii*  wan  the  ob«i.-irl< «,  and  at«o  ttimulalf^d  by  fanned dsCt; 
l^nif'jai^  of  pa%rion,  aiul  thfie  maa  a  Klnin?e  but  could  hr,  if  be  really  frit  a  viriacwt  po^ 
rttfci  III  It,  1  ili^iu^ht^neither  of  whirh,  you  aton,  maintun  a  di^j^racrful  ennnr\io«ia  Li» 
kn<»w,  c:in  a(Trct  lue.  1  therefire  r«*plie<),  don,  a^  I  knot%-  him  to  do!  Ilrirn,  my  rhiU! 
though  n«>t  m  iihrHit  rmotmn,  ttial  it  wa«  a  aub-  what  aiU  you  ***  Hera  hrr  voice  aounded  ble 
j<vt  wbk  h  I  could  mil  dincuaii  in  that  roiim.  thunder  in  my  ear*,  and  I  fiiintt*d. 
Accordmifly,  alVrr  he  had  uken  many  iiiort:       1  had  certainly  been  led  to  believe  tint Sef> 
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!  moor  led  a  life  of  grnend  diMipation,  and  1 
'  bad  not  allowed  myself  to  attempt  to  define 
the  exact  nature  of  the  chan|[et  against  him ; 
b«t  when  1  beard  him  positifely  accused  of 
an  improper  attachment  to  one  individual  ob- 
'  jcct,  a  mixed  feeling  of  jealousy,  disgust,  mis- 
cry  ^aad  indipiation  eame  over  me,  with  the 
airknesa  of  deatli,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  lost  all  consciousness.     How  long  1  re- 
■nined  insensible,  1  know  not;  but  when  I  re- 
:  covered,  I  found  my  mother  weepinff  over  me— 
I  Bol  becanae  she  had  feared  for  my  life,  but  be- 
;  caoM  ahe  did  fear  for  my  peace  of  mind.   She 
I  was  consoled,  howerer,  when  I  assured  her, 
i  ikai  from  that  moment  I  should  think  it  my 
r  duty  to  drtTe  Seymour  Pendarres  from  my 
:  Biad,  and  that  1  had  no  longer  an?  difficulty 
!  ia  aabmitting  to  her  wishes.    She  kissed  me, 
j  called  roe  her  dear,  good  girl,  and  we  parted 
'  ibr  the  nifbt. 

The  next  momtnj;  was  the  morning  of  the 

faaeial.    Lady  Helen  had  desired  it  roieht  be 

I  a  private  one,  and  had  the  not,  it  could  not 

have  been   otherwise ;    for   Lord    Seymour, 

I  tbaagb  not  an  old  man,  was  fellen  into  a  state 

!  of  tmbaeilitj ;  Lord  Mountseorge  was  at  I^is- 

bon,  attending  his  dying  wife;  and  Mr.  Pen- 

^arraa,  oar  great-uncle,  arat  confined  in  Com- 

■  vail  by  the  goat. 

'  **  Poor  Seymoar  !^  cried  my  mother,  as  she 
heard  this  aecoant  of  the  family  ;  **  there  is 
ancb  to  be  said  in  year  excuse ;  for  how  com- 
plelsly  has  be  been  left  to  himself,  amidst  the 
hamnrn  of  a  metropolis  !** 

My  HMitfaer,  when  she  said  this,  was  cer- 
Mialy  tkimking  mhmdf  but  my  hearing  her 
ha^  at  ibai  osoment,  no  bad  effect  on  me,  as 
■y  jeakmay  lemained  onappeased,  and  my 
■sftiicsliunanseothed,  and  nothing  ooold  re- 
tasiBia  bin  aa  jret  in  my  estimation:  nay,  I 
hsttetad  I  abould  see  him  the  next  day  with- 
sat  any  emotion  that  could  be  attributed  to 
kia  aa  tha  eanae  of  it. 

■    When  we  reached  the  house  of  mourning, 
na  faoad  Seymoar  anxiously  expecting  us. 
Ob  sseinf  me,  he  seixed  my  hand,  and,  unable 
kisaed  K  repeatedly,  then  turned 
toara;  and,  I  must  own,  at  that  mo- 
I  fergot  his  anworthineas  and  my  own 
and  remembered  only  his  sorrow 
■i  his  apparent  affeetion.     My  mother  might 
bi  fight,  but  I  began  to  suspect  she  might  be 
All  these  feelings,  howerer,  were 
avallowad  up  in  those  of  deep  and  tender 
The  prooeaaion  began;  and,  cling- 
la  each  a(ber*a  arm  for  support,  my  mother 
I  feUowed  tbe  unsteady  steps  of  the  chief 
DaC  arhy  need  I  dwell  on  the  de- 
feii  of  a  aeeaa  so  eommon  1     Suffice,  that 
IsfBoor  did  not  return  with  us :  be  remained 
k  te  ckaichv  in  order  to  give  way  to  the 
huhf  ■qytaaaad  maies  of  bb  heart.    My 
— ^     wiaiied  to  do  the  aame;  bot  she  re- 
A«  aaersdaess  of  bis  sorrow,  and  she 
Iha  vaoit  al  another  time. 


I     The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  Seymonr 

in  visits  to  those  who  had  been  maintained  or 

I  assisted   by  Lady   Helen,  in  order  that    he 

might  personally  assure  them  that  his  inten- 

-  tion  was  to  do  all  she  would  have  done,  had 

life  been  spared  to  her.      Having  thus  per- 

.  formed  his  duty  to  the  utmost,  he  appeared  to 

I  my  mother's  eye  to  have  recovered  some  of  his 

I  usual  brilliancy  of  countenance.     The  next 

I  night  he  waa  to  return  to  Oxford.  In  the  afWr- 

j  noon  of  that  day,  he  called  at  our  house,  and 

reauested  to  aee  my  mother  and  me, 

1  roee  involuntarily,  in  great  perturbation. 

**Tell  Mr.  Pendarves,"  aaid  my  mother, 

**that  I  will  wait  on  him  directly.    Helen, 

my  child !  it  is  but  one  struggle  more,  aixl  all 

the  difficulty  will  be  over;    for  I  conclude, 

you,  not  only  in  obedience  to  my  will,  but  in 

compliance  with  your  own  wise  wUheg^  refuse 

to  see  him  !** 

What  could  I  sayt  Could  1  tell  her  that 
the  meeting  of  yesterday,  and  his  subsequent 
conduct  towards  his  mother's  dependants,  bad 
altered  my  feelings  1  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I 
remained  above  staira. 

Afler  a  long  conference,  mv  mother  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  heard  the  hall-door  close. 
Till  this  moment,  I  had  hoped  she  would  re- 
lent, and  allow  me  to  see  him!  at  least,  I 
guess  so,  from  the  cold  chill  which  1  felt  at 
my  heart,  when  1  heard  the  noise  of  the  dosed 
door.  However,  I  saw  him  from  the  window 
—I  myself  unseen — and  bis  handkerchief  was 
held  to  his  eyes. 

When  my  mother  returned,  I  observed  that 
ahe  had  been  excessively  moved,  and  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

*' Helen!**  she  at  length  said,  '*!  trust  I 
have  done*  by  Seymonr  Pendarves  what  I 
should  wish  a  friend  to  do  by  a  child  of  mine. 
And  is  he  noi  her  child— the  child  of  that  lost, 
matchless  being,  whom  1  loved  only  second  to 
yourself,  since  one  dearer  than  either  was  re- 
moved from  me  1  Yes ;  I  admonished  him  aa 
a  mother  would  have  done ;  and  though  I  re- 
fused his  request,  1  did  it — indeed  1  did— with 
gentleness  and  with  anguish.  Helen,**  she 
resumed,  ^  if  ever  you  should  doubt  the  affec- 
tions of  your  mother,  remember  what,  for  your 
sake,  she  has  undergone  this  day.  She  has, 
'  though  her  heart  blra  to  do  it,  wounded  that 
of  one  whom  she  loves  now  next  to  yourself 
and  that  one,  too,  the  child  of  her  adored  Lady 
Helen.  But  the  sense  of  a  mother's  duty, 
aided  by  a  higher  power,  has  supported  me 
through  it.** 
**  And  he  is  gone  !** 

^  Yes ;  aixl  Tie  reproached  me  bitterly  for 
my  cruelty,  Helen ;  but  if  he  could  see  me 
now,  do  you  think  be  would  oensure  me  for 
hardneas  of  heart  1** 

Mournful  were  the  hours  that  followed,  and 
we  retired  early  to  rest.  But  my  mother  rested 
not.  1  heard  her  walking  Irackward  and  for- 
ward in  her  room  till  near  day-break;  and  till 
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she  had  ceased  I  was  too  uneasy  to  close  my 
eyes. 

When  I  rose  the  next  day,  and  was  walking 
in  the  garden  before  breakfast,  I  found  my 
mother^s  windows  still  shut,  and  it  was  very 
late  before  she  came  down  stairs.  I  had  pre- 
viously felt  disposed  to  indulge  my  own  de- 
jection ;  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  all  thought 
of  myself  vanished.  For  never  did  I  see  the 
expression  of  hopeless  grief  stronger  than  in 
her  speaking  face.  As  she  did  not  talk,  1 
vainly  tried  to  converse  of  indiflierent  things. 
She  smiled ;  but  every  smile  was  succeeded 
by  a  sigh ;  and  once  she  exclaimed, 

**  No !  they  cannot  come  to  mcj  but  I  shall 
go  to  themJ*^ 

"Dearest  mother,"  cried  I,  rising  and  look- 
ing up  in  her  face,  **  you  forget  me.  Surely 
you  do  not  wish  to  leave  me  ? 

**  Do  not  ask  me,'*  she  cried,  clasping  me 
fondly  to  her  bosom  ;  **  I  fear  I  am  ungrateful 
for  my  remaining  blessing." 

From  that  time  she  struggled  with  her 
grief,  and  became,  as  you  know,  in  company, 
at  least,  the  agreeable  companion ;  for  about 
that  time  it  was,  I  think,  that  your  amiable 
husband  succeeded  to  the  living,  and  you  came 
to  enliven  and  adorn  the  rectory.  However, 
as  your  friend,  for  whose  inspection  this  is 
written,  does  not  know  any  of  the  subsequent 
events,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  detail  of  my 
story. 

During  the  ensuing  six  weeks  we  had  only 
one  letter  from  Seymour,  but  that  was  a  pleas- 
ant one  :  for  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  study- 
ing very  hard,  and  had  gotten  another  prize, 
and  he  sent  us  his  composition,  adding  in  a 
very  touching  manner,  that  as  the. eye  which 
he  most  wished  to  please  by  his  production 
was  for  ever  closed,  his  proudest  oesire  now 
was  to  have  it  approved  by  those  whom  he 
and  she  best  loved. 

My  mother  was  gratified  by  this  compliment 
as  well  as  myself;  for  she  augured  favourably 
of  his  amendment  from  this  close  application, 
and  she  owned  to  me  in  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  that  she  had  informed  him,  his  obtain- 
ing my  hand  depended  entirely  on  himself.  I 
have  said  that  my  mother  appeared  quite  re- 
covered in  company ;  but  such  was  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  one  anxious  subject  to  her 
mind  in  private,  that  every  thing  unconnected 
with  it  soon  became  uninteresting  to  her;  this 
was  the  renewal  of  virtuous  friendship  in  an- 
other world;  and  she  read  and  tried  to  pro- 
cure every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Sermon  or 
Essay  that  had  ever  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  sermon,  and  it  was  a  most  eloquent 
one,  bearing  the  title,  "  The  renewal  of  Vir- 
tuous Friendship  in  another  World,"*  delight- 
ed her  so  much,  that  it  was  never  out  of  her 

reach ;  and  though  she  found  it  difficult  to  de- 

_^___^^__^^_^_^___^__^_^_ 

•  See  a  volume  of  Sermons  written  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Houghton. 


duce  from  the  Scriptures  any  eertain  groandi 
for  this  consoling  doctrine,  still  she  delighted  i 
to  indulge  in  it ;  and  as  she  coald  'never  rest  | 
till  she  had  tried  to  convert  others  to  her  owb  ; 
opinions,  especially  where  those  opinions  were 
likely  to  increase  individual  happinesSf  those  | 
only  with  whom  she  was  not  intimate  oonld 
avoid  hearing  her  descant  on  this  subjeet,  with 
all  that  plausible  and  ingenious  fluency  which 
usually  attends  reasoning  from  analogy  and 
imagination.    While  her  mind  was  fhns  em- 
ployed, it  ceased  to  prey  on  its  own  peace; 
and  though  her  system  sometimes  failed  to 
satisfy  her,  she  still  found  a  soothing  convic- 
tion in  the  thought,  that  should   we  not  be 
permitted  "to  know  and  love  our  friends  in 
heaven,"  we  should  be  sure  not  to  be  amteioui 
of  the  want  of  those  who  had  been  the  dearest 
to  us  when  on  earth,  but  should  find  all  the 
"  ways  of  God"  vindicated  **  to  man." 

It  was  now,  while  mv  mother  was  too  con- 
stantly thinking  of  the  regretted  dead,  and  I! 
of  the  still  tenderly-rememl>ered  living,  that  a! 
new  acquaintance  was  introduced  to  us,  who 
had  power  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from 
these  interesting  speculations,  and  fix  them 
for  some  time  at  least  upon  himself. 

Methinks,  my  dear  fnend,  I  see  you  tmils 
at  this  distance,  and  remark  to  your  husband, 
**  Now  we  shall  see  what  she  says  of  the  im- 
pression which  Count  Ferdinand  De  Waldea 
first  made  on  her,  for  I  never  could  undersmad 
how  she  could  ever  prefer  another  man  to  him." 

You  forget  how  very  early  in  life  my  affee-| 
tions  were  turned  towards  Pendanret,  and  how  j 
soon  I  learnt  to  look  on  constancy  in  love  as 
a  sort  of  virtue  ;  you  also  forget  the  **  fasci- 
nating graces,"  and  the  'Mrresistible  arrb- 
ness,"  to  use  your  own  expression,  of  Sey- 
mour's smile.  But  this  is  perhaps  an  ill-tinied  • 
digression.  Where  was  II  Oh!  at  the  in-. 
troduction  of  a  new  acquaintance.  • 

My  parents  had  made  an  acauaintance  in- 
America  with  the  Count  De  Waloen,  the  elder, , 
whom  curiosity  and  the  love  of  travelling  had 
led  thither.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, . 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  Switzerland,  I 
by  way  of  England ;  where  he  waa  so  mock  i 
pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people  sod! 
constitution  of  the  government,  that  be  i^l 
solved  his  nephew  and  heir,  Ferdinand  Dt! 
Walden,  who  was  like  himself  a  protestairt,  i 
should  come  over  and  enter  himself  at  one  of 
the  universities.  When  the  time  for  his  id- 
mission  arrived,  the  count  remembered  with 
renewed  interest  his  acquaintance  with  my 
parents  and  their  cousins ;  and  that  they  now 
resided  in  England.  Nor  was  it  difficolt  for 
him  to  obtain  particulars  of  their  presesc  mi- 
dence  and  situation. 

His  uncle  heard  with  pain  that  my  mother, 
Seymour,  and  myself,  were  the  only  sorvifon 
of  that  happy  family  which  he  had  so  moeh 
loved  in  the  new  world.  To  my  mother,  how- 
ever, he  was  still  anxious  to  introduce  hia 
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*;  and  be  hoped  that  in  Seymour  he 
iod  a  durable  friend  at  college;  but  in 
pectation  he  could  not  be  (gratified,  an 
reaolved  that  F^erdinand  should  go  to 
thematical  university,  and  Seymour 
Oxford.  This  impossibility  my  mo- 
Might  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Fer- 

n    De   Walden    came,  and    showed, 
other  letters,  one  of  recommendation 

iScymour  Pendarves,   she  coldly   ob- 

**That  letter  need  not  be  delivered 
lid  rertiiinly,  the  appearance  of  F'erdi- 
e  Walden  did  not  promise  much  con- 
.y  of  disposition  and  pursuit  with  Sey* 
for  the  latter,  from  ihe  light  gaiety  of 
uier  and  countenance,  seemed  as  if  he 
noujfbt  at  all ;  and  the  former,  from  the 
cnsiveness  and  reserve  of  his,  appeared 

sight  as  if  he  did  nothing  hut  think. 
en  eye  of  Seymour  invited  confidence, 
etrating  one  of  De  Walden  repelled  it ; 
the  one,  when  first  seen,  was  sure  to 
tdmiration  if  not  love,  the  other  was 
to  excite  alarm,  if  not  a  feeling  resem- 
version.  For  myself,  1  must  own  that 
>«  Walden  was  presented  to  me  by  my 
,  I  experienced  towards  him  a  little  of 
U  though  none  of  the  second  sensation ; 
d  been  accustomed  to  look  on  Seymour 
model  for  personal  beauty  and  captiva- 
od  the  young  Swiss,  therefore,  had  not 
«  of  charming  me  at  first  sight.  I  had 
D  my  mother  so  animated  for  years  as 
8  on  the  arrival  of  her  foreign  guest ; 

bad  greatly  esteemed  his  uncle,  and 
ind  strongly  resembled  him.  With  him 
le  were  associated  the  ever-remembered 
>f  ^'outh  and  friendship,  wedded  love 
ppiness ;  and  De  Walden  shone  with 
Ace  not  his  own.  But  my  mother, 
J  my  annoyance,  was  not  conscious  of 
b«  insisted  that  his  brilliancy  was  all 
ived  ;  that  if  nhe  had  never  known  hit 
h«  should  still  have  admired  him.  By 
miration,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,! 
I^ed  and  mortified,  because  I  fancied  it 
ed  with  the  rights  of  Seymour;  and  I 
ed  that,  if  he  should  repay  the  regard 
oDother  by  loving  the  daughter,  1  could 
iiout  disobedience  remain  constant  to 
t  attachment. 

^  Walden  was  not  to  go  to  colle^fe  till 
r«  be  bad  leave  to  stay  with  us  till  that 
ioee  it  was  rather  an  unusual  thing  for 
oung  man,  unless  he  was  a  relation,  to 
(iie«t  of  a  widow  lady  and  ber  daugh- 
lo  long  a  period.  I  was  therefore  cer- 
kl  my  mother  must  have  some  particular 
»  carry,  and  that  point  was,  I  believed, 
natioa  of  my  heart  from  Seymour  Pen- 
Theae  saspiciont  certainly  made  me 
Ferdinand  the  two  first  days  of  his 
with  prejadiced  eyes,  not  unmixed  with 
his  keennesa  of  penetration.    But,  in 


spite  of  myself,  my  fear  of  him  vanished,  and 
much  of  my  prejudice  with  it,  when  1  found 
that  this  grave  sententious  personage,  who 
ulkcd  theology  with  my  mother,  aiul  tried, 
poor  man!  to  explain  to  us  some  new  Ger- 
man philosophy,  could  laugh  as  heartily  as 
if  he  never  read  and  never  thought,  and  had 
a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  whicb  he  found 
sometimes  dangerous  and  troublesome  to  his 
good-breeding. 

'riiis  welcome  discovery  happened  to  me  at 
breakfast,  while  he  was  reading  to  us  aloud 
some  amusing  extracts  from  a  kind  of  periodical 
paper,  published  in  France  by  the  Baron  De 
Grimm,  one  of  which  was  so  ludicrous,  that 
he  laid  down  the  book  to  laugh  at  hia  ease, 
while  I  exclaimed,  **Is  it  possible  1'* 

**  Is  what  possible,  my  dearl**  said  my  mo- 
ther. 

''That  Mr.  DeWaIden,*M  repeated  rather 
uncivilly,  *'  can  laugh  so  very  heartily." 

•**V'e»/-i7  pa$  permit  en  JngUtcfre^  Made" 
nuntelUT^*  was  his  answer. 

**0h,  ^est^'said  I,  blushing,  and  looking 
very  foolish,  '•  only — " 

**0h!  Je  comprends:  apparemment  c*est 
Mademoiselle  qui  ne  veut  pas  qu^on  rit  devant 
elle.  Helas,  belle  Heldne!  il  faut  rire  tant 
qu*on  le  peut,  quand  on  a  le  bonheur  de  jouir 
souvent  de  votre  aimable  societe ;  car  il  me 
scmble  qu*en  ce  cas  1^  on  pourroit  bien  avoir 
!  raison  de  pleurer  bienU&t,  et  peut-^tre  poor  la 

vie."t 

Here  was  gaUantry  too,  and  returning  good 
for  evil ;  though  I  was  rude,  he  was  polite. 
1  was  humbled  and  ashamed,  while,  he  with 
increasing  archness  said,  **Mait  queti^ee  que 
vmu  vouUz  dire  avee  rvire-^*  Is  it  possible  V ^ 
What !  you  think  me  a  disciple  of  Crassus, 
and  fancy  me  never  laugh  till  I  see  an  ass  eat 
a  thistle!** he  added  in  his  foreign  English. 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  take  you  for  now  V 
replied  I,  venturing  to  look  up  in  his  face, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  animated  as  it  now 
was  by  pleasantry  and  the  consciousness  of 
appearing  to  advantage,  struck  me  with  the 
conviction  of  its  excessive  physiognomical 
beauty ;  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  my  mo- 
therms  regard  for  him,  not  because  he  %ras 
possessed  of  great  personal  attractions,  but 
because  beauty  of  physiognomy  cannot  exist 
without  corresponding  beauty  of  mind,  if  not 
of  heart. 

^  Well,  he  replied,  **  and  what  do  yon  uke 
me  fort**  speaking  with  that  accent  which  in 
him  I  have  ofVen  thought  an  additional  charm. 

*  Is  it  not  permitted  in  England  ? 

t  Oh !  I  comprehend :  yon  do  not  tike  any 
should  laugh  in  your  presence.  Alas!  beautiful 
Helen,  one  must  laugh  m'hile  one  can,  when  one 
has  the  happiness  of^l»eing  in  your  society;  for 
one  runs  tbe  risk  of  crying  very  soon,  and  perliaps 
for  life. 

t  But  what  did  your  mean  with  your  '  Is  it  pos- 
sible f* 
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**  A  kind-hearted  man  and  a  good  Christian ; 
for  yon  returned  good  for  evil,  and  repaid  im- 
pertinence by  makingr  it  the  foundation  of  a 
j  compliment.  Still,  I  must  presume  again,  and 
tell  you  that  I  bel ie ve  your  laughs  are  like  joura 
de  file  ,*  they  do  not  come  every  day." 

'*  Pour  les  jours  de  fdte,  non ;  ils  ne  me  sont 
i  point  venus  tous  les  jours  oue  depuis  mon  ar- 
'  rivee  ici ;  mais  a  present,  Mademoiselle,  tous 
les  jours  sont  pour  moi  des  joors  de  f(5te,  et 
ma  sainte  est  Sainte  Helene."* 

I  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  know  how  to 
receive  compliments  like  these  without  em- 
barrassment ;  and  to  hide  my  awkwardness  I 
exclaimed, "  Why,  what  can  have  become  of 
them  ?  I  have  lost  them ;  they  are  quite  gone." 

"  Qu*avez'Voits  perdu.  Mademoiselle  ?  Per- 
mettez'nwi  de  le  chercher.     Dites  dcmc.""|" 

"  My  fear  and  awe  of  you." 

"  Fear  and  awe  of  me !  Oh !  quails  »'«n  aillent 
tout  de  ton,  Ce  ne  sont  pas, les  sentiments  que  je 
voudrais  tous  inspirer  pour  mot.":):  As  he  said 
this,  there  was  an  expression  in  his  dark  eyes 
which  made  me  turn  mine  away;  and  ad- 
dressing my  mother,  I  told  her  that  our  guest 
reminded  me  of  a  little  French  paper  toy 
t  which  I  had  seen,  called  deux  t^tes  sous  un 
bonnet;  that  at  first  view,  it  was  a  monk  with 
a  cowl  on,  but  that  when  the  cowl  was  thrown 
oflT,  there  was  a  gay  and  smiling  young  man. 
So  it  was  with  Mr.  De  Walden :  when  he  first 
came,  he  seemed  a  grave  philosopher,  and  now 
he  is  an  absolute  lover  of  fun,  and  a  laugher  of 
the  first  order. 

•*  De  grace.  Mademoiselle,  dites-moi  lequel 
des  deux  caracteres  vous  plait  le  plus;  mais, 
ne  me  dites  pas,  je  vous  le  demande  en  grfice, 
que  je  vous  offense  le  moins  dans  mon  role  de 
philosophe;  Helas!  aupres  de  vous  qui  pour- 
roit  rosier  philosopher  § 

**  I  wish  yon,"  said  I,  "  to  resemble  Demo- 

j  critus,  who  united  the  two  characters  of  laugher 

{and  philosopher;  and  you,ifyou  please, shall 

!  be  the  latter  with  mjr  mother;  you  shall  talk 

wisely  and  gravely  with  her,  but  laugh  and  talk 

nonsense  now  and  then  with  me." 

«<  Vous  convenez  done  de  la  justice.de  ma 
proposition,  qu*  aupres  de  vous  on  ne  peut^tre 
philosophe  1"|| 

I  shook  my  head  and  held  up  my  hand  at  him, 
not  knowing  exactly  how  to  answer :  he  seized 

*  For  holidays,  no :  they  never  came  to  me  every 
day,  till  I  came  hither ;  but  now,  all  days  are  holi- 
days to  me,  atid  my  saint  is  Saint  Helen. 

t  But  what  are  you  seeking  7  let  me  look  for  it. 
Tell  me. 

t  Oh,  let  them  go  away  entirely  !  These  are 
not  the  sentiments  with  which  I  wish  to  inspire 
you. 

^  In  pity  tell  me,  which  of  these  two  characters 

f  leases  you  the  most ;  but  pray  do  not  tell  me  that 
offend  you  less  as  a  philosopher,  for  who  that  is 
near  vou  can  Ions  remain  a  philosopher  ? 

II  Vou  agree  then  to  the  justice  of  my  proposi- 
tion, that  near  you  no  one  can  remain  a  philoso- 
pher t  • 


it,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  bis  lips.  My  mo- 
ther, I  saw,  enjoyed  this  dialo^e ;  out  my  owo 
heart  reproached  me  for  havins  allowed  my- 
self to  be  amused  and  flattered  into  a  sort  of 
infidelity  to  Seymour,  by  a  man  toowhowoold  | 
be,  I  foresaw,  waijmly  encouraged  by  my  mo- 
ther. 

By  this  conversation,  which  has  never  been 
effaced  from  my  memory,  you  will  aaspect 
that  my  flippancy  and  the  evident  pleasure 
with  which  I  kept  it  up,  were  proofs  that  no- 
thing but  a  prior  attachment  could  have  pre- 
served my  affections  from  the  power,  of  De 
Walden,  when  he  once  displayed  to  me  all  the 
variety  of  his  talents,  ana  the  eraces  of  his 
mind.   Even  as  it  was,  they  would  have  bad  a 
more  certain  effect,  but  for  the  injodicious 
eagerness  with  which  my  mother  tried  to  force  i 
a  conviction  of  them  upon  roe ;  for  then  my  | 
alarmed  feelings  took  the  part  of  Seymour,  and  i 
I  was  piqued  into  underrating  her  idol,  be-! 
cause  she  seemed  to  overrate  hin.     How  very  I 
rarely  is  it  that  one  can  obtam  or  give  ani 
opinion  uninfluenced  by  temper,  prejudice,  orj 
interest !  j 

**Is  he  not  very  handsome  1"  she  need  to 
say. 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  seen  a  handsomer  man.** 

**  Oh,  you  mean  Seymour;  he  is  handsomer 
certainly,  but  then  he  is  not  near  so  tall." 

**  No,  but  he  is  better  made."  '. 

*^  That  /  never  remarked ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  only  impart  the  result  of  your  observation  i 
to  me:  others  might  think  it  indelicate.  What! 
a  fine  countenance  he  has  !"  I 

**  Yes,  sometimes,  but  not  always ;  and  I 
prefer  one  that  is  always  so :  1  like  perpdud 
rather  than  occasional  sun-shine.— It  is  dis- 
agreeable to  have  to  watch  the  san  peeping 
out  from  behind  clouds." 

"  Helen,  Helen !"  replied  my  mother, "  weak, 
foolish  girl !  to  like  what  no  one  can  on  earth . 
obtain — perpetual  sun-shine  in  the  moral  world !  | 
And  aAer  all,  when  one  considers  what  this  life ! 
is,  its  long  pains  and  its  short  pleasures,  the , 
riche9  of  one  day  succeeded  by  the  potertw  of, 
the  fiext,  the  ties  which  are  firmly  knit  only  to 
be  severed  in  a  moment,  and  our  eapaeity  and 
cause  for  enjoyment  never  equal  to  our  tapo' 
bility  and  cause  of  suffering;  my  child,  what  a 
poor,  thoughtless,  frivolous  being  most  that  be, 
whose  lip  can  always  smile^  and  whose  eyt 
can  always  sparkle,  whom  fears  for  himself  cut 
never  depress,  nor  fears  for  time  or  for  elermty,  or 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  or  the  peace  of  otbeis, 
can  alarm  into  self- government  .'*' 

You  know  that  when  my  mother  was  roused 
into  any  mental  emotion,  she  did  not  talk,  she 
harangued,  she  spoke  as  if  she  read  oot  of  a 
book ;  it  was,  as  yon  perceive,  the  ease  now. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  replied  I,  **  such  a  being 
as  you  describe  would  he  as  odions  to  me  as 
he  could  be  to  you ;  and  his  vivacity  either  of 
manner  or  countenance  must  be  the  resolt  of 
want  of  feelings,  affections,  or  intellect.   To 
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letual  suiv-shine,  I,  like  you,  should 

But  ihcn  the  dtmdt  niutft  not  be  occa- 

r  the  absence  of  {^ooii-humour,  or  by 

Dce  of  bulkinessand  ill-humour,  or  by 

idriacal  tendencies/* 

do  not  suppose,  Helen,**  she  cried, 

ckness,  *'  that  l)u  VValdcn  is  gnve 

luse  he  is  cross,  and  thoughtful  only 

le  is  hypochondriacal  ?" 

)  we  talking  of  individuals,  mam- 

)l,  you  know  we  were  thiiikingf  of 
len;  and  1  feel  only  too  sensible  that 
e  with  which  you  answer  when  1 
rdinand,  springs  from  your  still  pow- 
chment  to  Seymour." 
not  deny  it:  but  my  conscience  re- 
me  for  having,  from  a  feeling  of 
9n  poor  Seymnur*8  account,  not  only 
» insinuate  an  ill-opinion  of  Ferdinancf, 
lid  not  entertain,  but  for  having  also 
necessary  pain  to  my  mother.  Oh, 
friend !  how  ofien  since  I  lost  her 
proachtHl  myself  with  these  little  of- 
nd  what  1  suflfered  for  the  more  pain- 
M.'hich  1  inflicted  on  her,  no  words  can 
no  reirret  can  atone.  Sad  state  of 
lindness,  and  human  infirmity,  when 
s  conjicious  of  the  duties  which  one 
.  parent,  only  afu>r  one  is  utterly  de- 
the  means  to  atone  fur  the  neglect  of 

at  1  have  said  of  my  jealousy  of  my 
idmiration  of  Ferdinand,  you  will  see 
li  I  had  forjnven  Seymour*8  imputed 
't^  and  how  little  1  adhered  to  my  re- 
»f  forgettin'j  him.  His  letter  and  his 
'  had  much  contributed  to  this.  The 
I  a  proof  that  he  had  been  leading  a 
id  studious  life;  and  the  former  de- 
tt  my  mother  and  myself  were  dearer 
nn  any  one  ei^  in  existence,  and  that 
Elation  waii  what  he  most  coveted. — 
:i*'n  one  loves,  one  easily  believes 
belovi'd  objtft  asserts, 
owever,  spite  of  my  constancy,  De 
by  his  varied  talents,  his  rational 
liis  in'itrurtive  conversation,  and  his 
levolence,  (rained  on  my  «:«*teem  every 
was  constantly  occupied  himself, 
'xainple  stiinulateil  us  to  equal  in- 
\Vf«'kR,  therefore,  tied  as  if  they  were 
i  I  ffll  raiH4Hl  in  my  own  estimation, 
r  myR«'lf  the  constant  object  of  in- 
itch  a  man,  and  also  by  feeling  my- 

0  apprwiate  him. 

loiir  had  not  b(>en  able  to  write  elegant 

1  iraiii  prizes,  my  constancy  would 

I  in  (Treat  danirer.     Hut  as  it  was, 
inti  IliTtuality  on  both  sides;  and  I 

I I  wei'^ti  talent  airainst  strenirth  of 
I  extensive  information,  throwing  a 
y  p!t*a<iant  make-weights  beside  into 
with  ihf*  first. 

ling't  towards   Seymour   were  now 


called  into  fresh  vigour  by  a  letter  from  him, 
informing  my  mother  that  instead  of  having  a 
monument  made  on  purpose  for  his  beloved 
parent,  which  would  not  have  been  ready  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  had  purchased  one 
which  had  been  nearly  finished  for  a  gentle- 
man who  died  before  it  was  completed,  and 
who  had  intended  it  for  his  wife,  and  which 
the  sculptor  had  been  desired  by  the  heir-at- 
law  not  to  trouble  himself  to  complete. 

'Phis  monument  Pendarves  said  had  met  all 
his  ideas  of  simple  and  classical  beauty,  and 
it  would  soon  be  ready  for  the  inscription. 
This,  he  added,  he  had  also  enclosed  for  the 
approbation  of  my  mother  ind  **  hia  cousin 
Helen,"  as  he  called  me;  considering  the 
former  as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  and 
me  as  the  only  woman  aAer  her  whom  he 
wished  to  consult  on  any  of  his  plans. 

We  were  excessively  affected  at  the  receipt 
of  this  letter;  and  De  Walden,  who  was  pre- 
sent, appeared  distressed  at  the  sight  of  our 
emotion.  **  What  do  you  think  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, my  dear !"  asked  my  mother. 

'*  Ask  Mr.  De  Walden  what  ha  thinks  of 
it,"  I  replied. 

It  was  at  follows : 

HERE  LIETH   ALL  THAT  WAS  MORTAL 

OF  i 

THE  LADY  HELEN  PENDARVES. 

READLR,  I 

PITT  05LY  USE  SURVIVORS.  j 

On  the  reverse  side  were  to  be  the  following 
words  :— 

THIS   ll05rME.VT 

IS   ERECTED  TO   HER   MEMORY 

AS  A  TOXE!f  OP   LOVE  AND    ORATrPCDl, 

BY   HER  ONLY  CHILD, 

WHOSE  PROUDEST  BOAST  IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE, 

THAT  HE  WAS     •  | 

THE  SON  OP  SUCH   A   WOMAN. 


As  I  expected,  he  exclaimed  in  its  praise ; 
and  as  he  was  a  great  thtttrizer^  he  added 
much  that  deKghtcd  me,  and  much  that  conse- 
quently made  my  mother  uncomfortable. 

**  It  is,"  cried  he,  **  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive. Oh !  I  must  know  him  :  simple  Tirtues, 
simple  manners,  and  simple  heart.  Pompous 
writers  not  much  real  feeling  —  not  <ru«.  I 
must  know  Pendarves ;  a  good  son  makes  a 
good  friend,  good  ev^ry  thing.  When  shall  I 
see  himi" 

My  mother  looked  grave,  and  I  saw  that  the 
observant  eye  of  De  Walden  remarked  our 
cnntr;iry  emotions  with  surprise,  if  not  with 
uneasiness. 

"Then,  I  may  tell  Pendanres  that  you  like 
the  inscription ;  may  I,  Helen  !"  said  my  mo- 
ther. 

**  Oh  yes,  that  it  is  every  thing  I  could 
wish ;"  and  she  retired  to  write. 

When  she  returned,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  been  weeping  violently ;  aitd  De  Walden, 
without  saying  a  word,  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  respectfully  to  his  lipt. 
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This  action,  thoagh  it  was  at  oi>ce  feeling 
and  affectionate,  displeased  me ;  for  it  seemed 
to  my  oblique  manner  of  viewing  such  things, 
an  injury  to  Pendarves,  and  in  no  very  pleasant 
disposition  of  mind  I  left  the  room.  Nor  can 
I  doubt  but  that  my  absence  gave  my  mother 
an  opportunity  of  telling  De  vValden  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  situation  with  Seymour; 
for  on  my  rejoining  them  I  found  my  mother 
looking  avitated,  though  also  much  pleased, 
and  De  Walden  dejected,  abstracted,  and  si- 
lent. Need  I  add  that  I  had  long  since  had 
the  pain  of  discovering  that  be  had  conceived 
an  attachment  for  me  1 

You  may  easily  believe  that  this  letter  from 
Seymour,  and  my  mother's  assurance  that  he 
would  certainly  come  to  see  the  monument  put 
up,  did  not  tend  to  further  the  suit  which  I 
foresaw  in  process  of  time  would  be  urged  to 
me  by  De  Walden.  But  the  monument  was 
sent  down  and  erected,  and  yet  Pendarves  did 
not  arrive.  Consequently  we  thought  he 
would  not  come  stall;  still,  as  precaution  is 
wisdom,  my  mother  with  much  earnestness 
conjured  me  to  pledge  my  solemn  word  to  her, 
that  if  he  came  I  would  not  converse  with  him 
alone,  should  he  be  ever  so  desirous  of  an  in- 
terview, and  that  I  would  avoid  him  when  he 
called  at  our  house.  This  was  a  trial  of  my 
filial  duty  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  but 
my  mother  was  sp  bent  on  carrying  her  point, 
and  she  so  solemnly  expressed  her  conviction 
that  his  conduct  when  in  London  was  not 
amended,  that  I  gave  at  last  the  promise  which 
she  requested. 

"Now  then,"  said  I  to  myself,  "I  hope 
poor  Seymour  will  not  come  down." 

Lady  Helen's  monument  was  placed  next 
that  of  her  husband,  on  which,  by  desire  of 
Lord  Seymour,  an  account  of  the  two  families 
and  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  had  been  en- 
graved in  an  ostentatious  manner.  Conse- 
quently it  had  not  been  necessary  for  Seymour 
to  give  any  additional  details.  My  mother 
likewise  had  found  herself  at  liberty,  when  she 
hung  up  a  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband,  to  confine  herself  to  the  simpli- 
city which  she  loved,  and  these  last  furnished 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  pompous  copiousness 
of  the  first. 

Still  it  was  not  to  enjoy  the  superiority  of 
my  mother's  and  Seymour's  taste,  that  I  now 
so  often  visited  the  church,  and  resumed  the 
custom  which  I  had  adopted  in  America,  of 
sti^wing  the  graves  I  honoured  with  flowers. 
Oh  no !  it  was  because  the  mother  of  Seymour 
Pendarva  and  the  dearest  friend  nf  my  youth 
slept  beneath  that  spotless  marble ;  and  I  not 
only  gratified  my  own  feelings,  but  was  sure 
my  tribute  would  Ue  gratifying  to  those  of 
Pendarves. 

Of  his  father  1  had  no  recollection,  and  of 
my  own  not  sufficient  to  make  such  a  tribute, 
had  I  paid  it  to  him,  more  than  an  act  of  coldly 
remembered  duty;  but  my  whole  heart  was 


interested  when  I  performed  it  in  honoar  of; 
Lady  Helen;  and   the  chill  and  colourksi! 
marble  looked  warm  and  glowing,  from  Ibej 
profusion  of  blooming  flowers  which  1  loved 
to  scatter  on  it. 

One  morning,  after  ofiering,  as  asm],  my 
tribute  on  this  precious  monument,  and  wbik 
kneeling  beside  it,  a  deep  sigh  startled  me,  9ai 
I  beheld  Seymour  Pendarves,  who  had  enleied 
at  another  door,  standing  in  pleased  contempla- 
tion of  me;  but  the  view  which  I  allowed  my- 
self of  him  was  short  indeed ;  my  promise  to 
my  mother  forcibly  recurred  to  my  mind,  ni 
the  shriek  of  surprise  and  even  of  alarm  whkk 
I  uttered  on  beholding  him  so  unexpectedly, 
was  succeeded  by  my  flying  with  the- speed  of 
phrensy  to  the  door  behirkl  me,  before  Sey- 
mour, thunderstruck,  mortified,  and  overeooe 
by  my  seeming  terror  on  observing  him,  could 
recover  himself  sufficiently  to  prevent  or  ovc^ 
take  me. 

Alas !  by  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  the 
trembling  of  my  whole  frame,  I  knew  too  well 
that  on  hiding  myself  from  him  depended  ny 
only  chance  of  keeping  my  promise.  I  there- 
fore took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  the  owner  cf 
which  was  well  known  to  me,  instead  of  has- 
tening home  along  the  park,  where  he  mifl 
with  ease  have  overtaken  me.  Accordingly,! 
followed  a  sharp  turning  which  led  throagli  a 
little  lane  to  the  cottage,  and  making  my  wit 
through  the  first  room  into  the  back  one,  i 
threw  myself  on  a  bed,  trembling  and  bnath- 
less. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  young  ladyf* 
cried  the  cottager. 

"  Ask  no  questions,  but  shut  the  door,**  wai 
my  answer. 

She  obeyed  me,  and  I  listened  for  several 
minutes  for  the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps,  but  in 
vain.    I  felt  mortified  at  finding  thatSeymosr 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  pursue  me;  still  I| 
dared  not  go  home,  lest  I  should  meet  him  on! 
my  road.    I  was  therefore  obliged  to  tell  the | 
cottager  that  I  had  a  particular  reason  forwisfa-' 
ing  to  avoid   seeing  Mr.  Pendarves,  and  I ' 
would  thank  her  to  watch,  if  she  could  do  it' 
unsuspected,  for  his  quitting  the  church,  and 
inform  me  which  way  he  went. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  woman,  shaking! 
her  head,  "  he  shall  not  see  you  if  I  can  help 
it ;  for  though  to  be  sure  1  hear  he  is  very  good 
to  the  poor,  folks  say  he  is  but  a  wild  one,axMl 
they  do  say — " 

Here,  with  an  agonizing  heart,  and  a  ges-* 
ture  of  indignant  impatience,  1  bade  her  hegow ; 
and  do  as  I  desired.  When  she  had  disap-J 
peared,  I  clasped  my  hands  together  codvqI-  ; 
sively.  I  sobbed  aloud  in  the  anguish  of  a| 
wounded  spirit;  "And  can  it  be,**  1  cried,) 
"that  he  whose  sweet  and  pensive  counle-i 
nance  so  full  of  mournful  tenderness  I  have 
just  gazed  upon  for  a  moment,  ainl  shall  never 
be  able  to  forget  again ;  can  he  be  a  man  whose 
notoriously  profligate  habits    make  him  the 
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of  abuK  to  B  person  like  IliiiT"     No; 

■  not  one  pnng  in  (be  catalojiue  of  bu- 
iflrrine  bd  ucute  bs  thai  which  thf  heart 
Dm  ihp  ronsi-iotisnMH  of  the  decided  dc- 

■  of  ft  bfiiiK  ti'odrrly  belovod. 
woman  on  her  return  told  me,  "Mr. 
rrrt  was  cerbiinly  aeetinf;  me ;  thai  he 
I  lraTin[r  the  church,  iDokvd  round,  and 
m  fcraral  jardt  at  full  tpeed  down  the 
.ftrr  which  he  iilopped  and  ahe  thought 
ible  thai  he  would  aoon  be  past  the  front 
v,bul  nhe  H'ould  look  out  and  ace."  She 

and  having  told  me  in  a  whisper,  add- 
■t  "through  a  hole  in  the  tittle  muslin 

1  could  st«  him  without  bring  seen," 
■r«ak  enough  to  lake  advantage  of  the 
inity.  EJe  walked  dejectedly  and  with 
arms ;  the  rIow  on  his  cheek,  which  the 
f  me  had  deepened,  was  now  aueceeded 
tldly  pali^nesi;  and  I  felt  a  bitterness 
not  c*cn  my  sense  of  his  errora  could 

e.  that  he  was  wretched,  and  that  1  had 
um  so.  My  spy  watched  him  into  his 
nae,  and  only  then  I  ventured  to  return 
!.     I  must  say  that  I  look  back  on  Ihia 

f,  spile  of  the  sutTi'ringa  which  I  en- 
villi  much  srlf-satiaHiction,  ai  I  had 
tely  acted  up  to  the  diccuies  of  filial 
idcr  the  strongest  temptation  of  disobey' 
'ID,  a*  my  mother  was  gone  with  De 
1 10  spend  the  day  from  home ;  and  had 
nsctentiously  avoided  ISeymour.  I  might 
I'itliDut  any  positive  infringement  of 
iTc  eiposed  inyaelf  to  the  risk  of  see- 
I  Diidiaturbiid  by  her  presence.  Kap- 
iwever,  my  principles  were  too  firm  to 
M  (o  be  satisfied  with  this  subterfuge, 

I  before  said,  I  recall  this  day  with 

J  hour  I  expected  that  Seymour  would 
I  br  did  nol  come  :  however,  1  saw  liia 
ride  up  to  the  gate,  deliver  a  note,  and 

■  an  answer.  1  gave  it  verbally  to  my 
lid.  It  was,  that  Mrs.  Pendanes  was 
It  for  (he  whole  day.  Shall  I  eonfeas 
ifpiJ  Seymour  would,  on  hearing  this, 
n  attempt  to  see  me,  though  I  waa  re- 
lo  refuse  him  attendance;  and  I  was  | 
iJ  that  he  did  not!  Just  before  I  ex>  . 
my  mother  and  Ue  Walden  would  re- 

?ta,  and  deliver  another  note,  aa  it 
t  but  when  it  was  brought  into  iha 
found  it  was  a  letter  to  me!  I  was 
rrlleved,  agitated,  miserable  and  de- , 
:  yrl  my  hand  trembled  so  much  1 
I  should  never  be  able  In  open  the  lat- 
he billowing  were  itscontenU: — 
len  lhi4  letter  reaches  you.  Miss  Peo- 
I  hhall  be  at  a  distance  from  Ihat  scene 
a  mc  can  now  never  again  be  a  home, 
eh  IS  endeared  to  me  by  aueh  tender 
tions,  that  not  even  by  the  miserable 


I  "  Oh,  m;  beloved  mother !  could  you  have 
I  believed  that  your  aon  could  be  refused  adroit- 
I  isnce  within  the  doors  of  your  dearest  fiiend, 
and  forbidden  even  to  speak  to  the  play-fellow  . 
!  and  companion  of  hia  childhood,  and  the  once  I 
appointed  sharer  of  his  hesrl  and  hia  fortune*  !  ' 
Could  you  have  thought  that  the  friend  who ' 
adored  you  would  have  gone  from  home  pur- 
posely to  avoid  him,  and  to  avoid  hia  just  re- 
proaches; because,  without  any  ntio  offence 
on  his  part,  ahe  had  not  only  resolved  never 
to  allow  him  Lo  aiddreas  her  daughter,  but  had 
pledged  that  daughter's  hand,  as  he  is  inform- 
ed, to  another!  And  yet  her  parting  words 
were,  ■  Your  marriage  with  Helen  depends 
wholly  on  yourself!'  These  words  I  never 
have  forgotien;  they  regulated  my  conduct,! 
they  gave  strength  to  my  reootutions ;  I  came  , 
hither  full  of  hope,  and  1  go  hence  overwhelm- ; 
ed  with  despair.  For  my  claims,  elsjros  which  j 
1  have  nercr  retigiud,  have  been  disregarded,  ! 
and  Helen  will  lie  the  wife  of  ■  stranger,  the , 
acquaintance  of  yesterday !  | 

■■  Nay  more,  at  sij;ht  of  me,  Helen  herself,  i 
the  conscious  Helen, fied  aafrom  apestilenca!  i 
And  at  what  a  moment  too,  when  I  had  aur*] 
prised  her  in  an  office  the  moat  flattering  to: 
your  ineraory,  and  tba  moet  precious  to  mj  i 
hesrt !  i 

"  Cruel  Helen  !  what  have  you  done  1  and 
what  have  /  done  to  be  ao  treated  1  Surely  it ' 
was  from  yooi  mother  herself  that  I  should  | 
lirst  hare  beard  of  your  intended  marriage.  I 
But  no :  1  refused  lo  believe  it  till  your  flight  | 
and  your  countenance  of  terror  on  seeing  me  [ 
confirmed  the  horrible  truth.  i 

"  But  though  you  might  nol  he  able  to  tsll  i 
it  me  yourself,  why  did  Mrs.  Pendsrre*  »yM  \ 
me  t  why,  when  I  wrote  to  tell  her  I  waaeom- 1 
ing  for  a  single  day,  did  she  not  make  a  point  [ 
of  seeing  me  either  at  her  own  bovoe  ot  atj 
mine!  But  I  will  nol  detain  yoa  much  longer 
from  your  attention  to  the  hsppy  stranger.        I 

"  Oh,  Helen  !  had  you  eontinned  lo  enconr-  < 
age  my  hopes,  I  might  have  been  a  happiness  | 
to  myself  and  an  ornntnent  to  society.  But 
now — yes,  now,  it  will  be  well  if  I  am  nut  a  ' 
difiFiace  to  iL  But  why  do  1  continue  ID' 
wrilet  Shell  I  tell  Tou,  Helen)  Itiabrcausel 
1  fpel  that  I  am  addressing  you  for  the  latl, 
lime;  for  the  wife  of  the  CoonI  De  Walden 
mnal  not,  1  know,  receive  letters  from  j 

"Setmocb  PiNDAavas."     | 

Though  I  now  think,  and  you  will  probablv , 
think  BO  too,  that  Ihia  Jetler  was  written  fiill 


c(«  effaced. 


agony  ;  and  that  when  my  mother  entered  the 
hall  on  her  return,  ahe  heard  my  Toice  uttering 
the  tones  of  loud  lamentation,  and  found  me 
in  the  arma  of  the  terrified  servanta.  Never 
have  I  aince  auEfered  myself  to  be  an  weakly 
overpowered.  1  try  to  excuse  such  weakness 
by  the  stale  of  my  health  al  Ibe  lime.     Indi»- 
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position,  and  a  tendency  to  a  severe  feTerish 
cold,  haid  prevented  me  from  accompanying 
my  mother  and  De  Walden.  Nor  did  the  sud- 
den surprise  of  seeing  Pendarves  steady  my 
nerves,  or  decrease  my  fever;  but  these  cir- 
cumstances prepared  the  way  for  the  letter  to 
affect  me  as  it  did,  and  to  excuse  in  some 
measure  the  state  in  which  my  mother  beheld 
me. 

An  open  letter  near  me,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Pendarves,  accounted  for  all  that  she  saw. 
I  was  become  more  composed,  though  I  did 
not  speak,  and  she  then  eagerly  inquired,  but 
she  soon  desisted,  to  express  her  surprise  at 
the  charge  of  having  gone  out  -purposely  to 
avoid  him ;  for  no  such  letter  had  ever  reached 
her :  in  consequence  of  some  accident  it  did 
not  arrive  till  the  next  day.  She  declared  she 
could  not  sleep  till  she  had  written  to  Sey- 
mour to  exonerate  herself  from  so  heavy  a 
charge.  I  wished  to  say,  **  and  to  assure  him,  I 
hope,  that  I  am  not  engaged  to  De  Walden, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  a  declared 
lover  :*'  but  I  dared  not  say  this ;  and  my  mo- 
ther read  on — but  she  read  hastily,  and  wish- 
ed, I  saw,  to  conceal  from  me  the  painful  emo- 
tions which  the  letter  occasioned  her.  She 
therefore  insisted  on  my  forgetting  these  ill- 
founded  reproaches,  as  she  called  them ;  she 
then  left  me,  to  write  to  Seymour. 

The  next  rooming  Seymour's  servant  came 
to  say,  he  was  going  to  rejoin  his  master,  and 
wished  to  know  if  we  had  any  commands  for 
him.  To  him,  therefore,  was  consigned  the 
exculpatory  letter.  But  of  this  I  had  no  know- 
ledge at  the  time;  for  when  my  mother  and 
the  servant  entered  the  room  next  day,  they 
found  me  in  all  the  restlessness  of  fast-increas- 
ing illness,  and  my  mother,  before  night,  was 
assured  by  the  medical  attendants,  that  I  was 
suflering  under  a  very  formidable  attack  of  the 
scarlet  fever. 

For  three  days  and  nights  my  life  was  des- 
paired of;  and  as,  accoraing  to  the  merciful 
dispensations  of  Providence,  **good  always 
sprmgs  from  evil,"  my  mother  learnt  to  know, 
from  the  danger  of  her  only  child,  that  life 
was  not  so  valueless  to  her,  as  she  was  some- 
times disposed  to  think  it.  But  hope  succeed- 
ing; to  fear,  on  the  fourth  morning  from  my 
seizure  I  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Yet 
a  cloud,  and  that  a  dark  one,  still  hung  over 
my  mother's  prospects ;  for  I  had  named  Sey- 
mour in  my  delirium,  in  such  terms  as  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  ever  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  and  that  my  illness  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  misery  endured  on  his  account. 

De  Walden,  during  this  time,  was  in  a  state 
I  of  painful  anxiety.  Scarcely  could  he  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  keep  out  of  the  infected  cham- 
ber ;  his  nights  were  never  once  passed  in  bed, 
till  I  was  declared  to  be  in  safety ;  and  on  my 
recovery,  I  had  to  experience  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  owing  gratitude  where  I  believed 


that  I  could  never  make  an  adeqoata  ntomof ; 
affection. 

Well,  I  recovered,  though  I  ramained  fiv 
many  weeks  thin,  languid,  and  afflicted  with 
the  disagreeable  local  complaints  which  oftea 
attend  on  the  subsiding  of  a  fever  like  niiae, 
particularly  inflammations  of  the  eyelidt  and  Ij 
could  not  bear  for  some  time  to  have  niy  eyes  j 
uncovered.    During  this  period  of  aamruig,! 
De  Walden  devoted  his  whole  time  ioamiisiDg  | 
me.    He  read  to  me  while  I  reclined  apon  the  { 
sofa,  and  I  forgot  my  complaints  while  littea- ; 
ing  to  his  intelligent  comments  on  what  he' 
read.    It  was  therefore  with  considerable  C4ia- 
cem  that  1  saw  him  depart  for  Cambridge,  in 
October;    but  my  concern  was  joy  to  bit. 
Never  did  I  see  any  one  more  agitated  on  suek 
an  occasion,  and  scarcely  could  the  pfesenee 
of  my  mother  restrain  the  declaration  of  love 
which  hovered  on  his  lips,  and  which  I  dreaded 
to  hear!  but  he  did  restrain  it;  for  he  bad 
promised  her  that  be  would  do  so,  on  her  as- 
surance that  the  time  was  not  come  for  its 
being  favourably  received. 

At  Christmas  he  returned  to  U8,and  the8B^ 
prise  which  he  showed  at  sight  of  me*  con- 
vinced us  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  appearance,  in  conseauence,  as  it 
sometimes  the  case  at  my  age,  (lor  I  was  not 
yet  seventeen,)  of  a  severe  fever.  I  was  be* 
come  taller  by  several  inches;  that  is,!  had  I 
become  from  five  feet  five,  full  five  feet  eight, 
and  from  my  upright  carriage,  as  I  have  heard 
you  remark,  I  look  considerably  taller,  fiotl 
am  quite  sure,  that  had  the  attachment  of  Da 
Walden  been  founded  on  my  personal  appear- 
ance, it  would,  during  his  stay  with  as,  hava 
completely  vanished;  for  my  eyes  were  in- 
flamed, my  embonpoint  had  not  increased,  and 
my  colour  was  not  only  gone,  but  my  com- 
plexion looked  thick  as  well  as  pale.  I  per- 
ceived, however,  no  diminution  in  the  ardent 
devotion  which  his  manner  expressed,  and  I 
sighed  while  I  thought,  that  had  Seymoor  Pen- 
darves seen  me,  he  perhaps  would  not  hsfs 
remained  so  constant. 

What  an  argument  was  this  belief  for  me  lo 
try  to  conquer  my  attachment !  But  certaia  it 
is,  that  the  example  of  Lady  Helen  and  mj 
mother  influenced  me  even  unconscionalj  to 
myself,  and  that  I  considered  eternal  con8taae| 
as  praiseworthy,  and  not  blameable.  Love 
had  led  my  mother  and  my  admirable  friend 
and  monitress  to  leave  their  parents  and  coun- 
try, and  they  had  wept  the  loss  of  husbaada 
thus  exclusively  beloved,  in  sacred  singlenrea 
of  attachment.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that 
my  mother  told  me  love  waa  to  be  conquered, 
and  that  she  insinuated  it  w*as  even  indelicate 
to  pine  after  an  object  who  was  perhaps  oa^ 
worthy,  and  certainly  negligent,  if  not  faith- 
less. Her  example,  as  I  before  said,  had 
raised  the  passion  in  my  estimation ;  the  ob- 
ject of  my  love  was  one  on  whom  my  eyes  had 
first  opened,  one  who  was  associated  with  my 
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and  bappiett  recollections,  one  too, 
who,  the  must  remember,  had  at  an  early  ajjre 
nved  my  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  (a 
tlorj  I  •hmll  tell  by-and-by) ;  and  I  could  not 
bat  think  she  wished  me  to  forfret  Seymour, 
ebiefly  b<«au9e  she  preferred  Ferdinand.  I 
belieTe  I  haTe  fori^otten  to  mention,  that  Sey- 
■oar  Pendarres  went  abroad  as  soon  as  he 
Ua  oar  village,  and  that  he  did  not  receive  my 
Mother's  explanatory  letter  till  seTeral  months 
tiker  it  was  written. 

In  January,  De  Walden  returned  to  college, 
nd  1  was  still  so  nnwell,  that  my  mother 
wished  me  to  change  the  air ;  and  as  business 
Motred  her  to  undertake  a  journey,  we  set  off, 
faiTebraary,  on  a  tour. 

I  haTO  neTer,  I  belicTe,  during  my  whole 
HmtiTe,  mentioned  some  of  my  relations 
■on  than  once,  and  this  has  been  from  a  wish 
if  aoc  encumbering  it  with  unnecessary  cha- 
laeiert.  The  uncle  with  whom  my  mother  had 
Kved  preriously  to  her  marriage,  who  occa- 
ttoaall^  *f^n^  months  at  our  house,  and  whom 
ve  Tisited  in  return,  died  suddenly,  at  a  very 
liviQe<ed  age,  during  my  illness.  It  was  this 
nmA  which  called  my  mother,  as  one  of  the 
mcatora,  as  well  as  residuary  legatee,  from 
Iff  home. 

Hie    weather    was    cold,    drvt    February 

VMih^,  and  the  brightness  of  the  road,  from 

At  ellect  of  frost  and  sun,  was  so  painful  to 

ttyeyes,  that  my  mother  resoUed  to  travel  all 

■ght,  and  repose  in  the  day,  after  our  second 

'M^  from  London ;  and  we  set  off  for  Oxford 

Mooe  in  the  morning.    From  the  niggedness 

•f  the  road,  however,  and  the  care  w-hich  our 

esaihmsn  always  took  of  our  horses,  we  had 

idl  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  possibility  of  our 

hiief  fobbed ;  when  about  three  in  the  mom- 

imv  two  horsemen  rode  past  the  carriage,  and 

of  them  looked  into  the  window  next  my 

«  which  she  had  just  let  down :  but  he 

oa,  and  we  were  grasping  each  other's 

in  terrified  silence,  when  he  came  back 

nria,  aad  desired  the  postilions  to  stop.    Our 

fetCman,  who  was  on  the  box,  was  disposed  to 

this  command ;  when  a  faint  voice,  the 

of  the  other  gentleman,  who  now  rode 

ly  op,  conjured  them  to  stop  for  mercy *8 

lor  they  were  not  highwaymen :  the  first 

up  to  the  window,  and  begged  to  be 


He  and  his  friend,  he  said,  were  Oxford 
■iff,  who  had  been  to  London,  without 
S  nod  if  they  were  missin?  another  mom- 
i^  at  ehapel,  they  were  liable  to  a  punish- 
mmd  which  they  wished  to  avoid ;  but  they 
iwold  eertaialy  have  reached  Oxford  in  exceU 
baft  time,  had  not  his  companion  been  taken 
miamely  ill ;  and  unless  we  would  take  him 
••  he  most  stop  at  the  next  house,  at  what- 
iserrisk. 
Yea  may  soppose  that  my  mother  did  not 
lie :  she  instantly  desired  the  footman  to 
the  gentleman  into  the  coach,  and  mount 


his  horse -~  a  plan  which  was  thankfully  ac- 
ceded to.  His  companion  instantly  gralloped 
off  at  full  speed  for  Oxford. 

The  invalid,  unable  to  speak,  sunk  back  ex- 
hausted in  one  corner,  and  seemed  most  thank- 
ful, though  he  spoke  almost  inaudibly,  for  the 
use  of  my  mother's  smelling-bottle. 

The  weather  bad  now  experienced  snch  a 
change,  that  the  frost  was  gone ;  though  the 
night  was  so  dark,  that  the  stranger  could  not 
distinguish  our  faces,  nor  we  his.  Indeed,  be 
appeared  to  be  insensible  of  external  objects, 
ana  heedless  of  sounds,  for  he  did  not  always 
answer  my  mother's  kind  inquiries. 

I,  meanwhile,  was  as  silent  as  the  invalid, 
and  sat  back  in  the  coach,  to  indul^  in  the 
feelings  which  agitated  me  at  the  idea,  that 
before  long  I  should  he  in  the  very  place  which 
probably  contained  Pendarves,  but  without  the 
remotest  chance  of  seeing  him.  At  length, 
we  heard  a  village-clock  strike  four,  and  day 
began  to  dawn :  my  mother  let  down  the  glass, 
to  feel,  for  a  while,  the  refreshing  breeae  of 
morning.  As  she  did  this,  desiring  me  to  keep 
my  thick  veil  wrapped  close  round  my  face, 
for  fear  of  cold,  the  invalid  said  he  would  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  for  he  thought 
that  the  air  would  revive  him.  My  mother 
drew  back  to  make  room  for  him ;  when,  as 
the  rays  of  the  red  and  yellow  dawn  fell  on 
his  wan  face,  she  recognized  in  this  object  of 
her  kindness,  Seymour  Pendarves  himself. 

He,  too,  as  her  veil  was  thrown  back,  knew 
her  at  the  same  moment;  and  faintly  ejacu- 
lating— 

**Is  it  possible  1"  he  turned  his  eyes  eagerly 
toward  me,  then  seixed  both  her  hands,  and 
resting  them  on  her  knees,  buried  his  face  in 
them,  and  burst  into  tears;  while,  with  the 
hand  next  me,  he  grasped  mine,  which  was 
involuntarily  extended  towards  him. 

A  painful  silence  ensued  —  the  result  of 
most  uncomfortable  feelings,  which,  on  the 
side  of  Pendarves,  were  accompanied  by  the 
most  distressing  consciousness;  for  we  had 
as  it  were  detected  him  in  a  breach  of  college 
rules;  and,  but  for  us,  his  irregularity  of  con- 
dnct  might,  perhaps,  have  exposed  him  to  the 
disgrace  of  expulsion;  so  much  for  that 
amendment  on  which  alone  depended  his  union 
with  me.  That  was  an  event,  however,  which, 
though  we  knew  it  not,  he  had  ceased  to  make 
probable ;  for  the  report  of  my  engagement  to 
be  Walden  was  still  current,  wherever  we 
were  known ;  and  if  he  had  not  known  that 
Mr.  Pendarves,  the  head  of  the  family,  knew 
nothing  of  this  intended  marriage,  Seymour 
would  have  been  convinced  it  was  a  fact  Aim- 
tetf. 

My  mother's  tears  now  fell  silently  down 
her  cheek,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she  pressed 
her  forehead  on  the  head  of  Sejmour,  as  it 
still  rested  on  her  knees.  Certain  it  is,  that 
she  loved  him  with  much  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness*-loved  him  also  because  he  resembled 
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his  father  and  miDO^-aDd  loved  him  still 
more  because  he  was  all  that  remained  to  her 
of  her  ever-regretted  friend.  The  opposition 
to  our  union,  therefore,  was  the  strongest 
proof  possible  of  the  strength  of  her  princi- 
ples, and  of  her  affection  for  me ;  for,  though 
she  thus  loved,  she  rejected  him,  t)ecau8e  she 
was  sure  that  he  was  not  likely  to  make  her 
daughter  happy. 

My  mother  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
In  a  voice  of  great  feeling,  she  said,  "  Sey- 
mour! unhappy  young  man!  why  do  I  see 
you  here^  infringing  collegre  rules  1  and  why 
do  I  see  you  thus  1  Have  you  been  ill  long  ? 
have  you  had  no  advice  1"  It  was  now  quite 
day;  and,  as  he  raised  his  head,  the  wild 
wanness  of  his  look  was  terrible  to  us  both, 
and  it  was  with  difEculty  that  I  could  prevent 
myself  from  sobbing  audibly,  while  I  anxious- 
ly expected  his  answer. 

^*  Spare  me !  spare  me  !*'  cried  he  mourn- 
fully, "  a  painful  confession  of  follies.*' 

'^Did  not  business  carry  you  to  London, 
Seymour  V 

"No  —  nor  kept  me  there.  It  was  the 
'search  of  pleasure ;  and  I  have  scarcely  been 
in  bed  for  three  nights.  Yet  no;  let  me  do 
myself  some  little  justice :  I  was  unhappy,  and 
I  am  unhappy,  Sy  denying  me  all  hope  of 
Helen,  you  made  me  desperate,  and  I  fled  to 
riotous  living,  to  get  away  from  myself;  there- 
fore, do  not  reproach  me ;  I  am  quite  punished 
enough  by  seeing  before  me  the  intended  wife 
of  the  Count  do  Walden — curses  on  the  name ! 
Tell  me,"  cried  he  wildly,  seeing  that  my 
mother  hesitated  to  speak, "am  I  not  right? 
Is  not  my  Helen,  as  I  once  thought  her,  be- 
trothed to  De  Walden  1" 

"Oh,  no  —  no!*'  cried  I,  eagerly,  and  I 
caught  my  mother's  eye  rather  sternly  fixed 
upon  me ;  but  I  regarded  it  not,  for  I  felt  at 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  the  sudden  change 
from  misery  to  joy  which  Seymour's  face  now 
exhibited.  He  could  not  speak — his  heart 
was  too  full ;  but  leaning  back,  overcome  both 
with  physical  and  moral  exhaustion,  he  nearly 
fainted  away.  He  was  soon,  however,  roused 
to  new  energy  by  the  indignation  with  which 
he  listened  to  what  my  mother  felt  herself 
called  upon  to  say.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
detail  of  her  observations;  suffice,  that  she 
candidly  told  him  her  objections  to  his  being 
allowed  to  address  me  remained  in  full  force, 
as  did  her  ardent  wish  that  I  should  marry  De 
Walden,  who  had  offered  himself  as  my  lover, 
and  who  (she  was  certain)  would  as  surely 
make  me  happy  in  marriage,  as  he  would 
make  me  misercwle. 

When  she  had  ended,  he  thanked  her  for 
her  candour,  but  coldly  reminded  her  that  he 
had  always  said  he  would  never  take  a  refusal 
from  any  lips  but  mine  —  and  he  retained  his 
resolution. 

"And  now,"  said  he, "the  opportunity  is 
arrived.    Helen!  such  as  I  am — not  worthy 


of  you,  I  own,  except  as  far  as  tender  and ! 
constant  love  can  make  me  so— •!  offer  myself 
to  your  acceptance.    Speak — Yes  or  No---«jid 
speak  as  your  heart  dictates  !'^ 

I  remained  silent  for  a  minute ;  then  Altered 
out,  sighing  deeply  as  I  spoke,  **  I  have  no 
will— can  have  no  will — ^but  my  mother's.** 

"  Enough !"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  climax  of 
despair.  "  Hark !"  cried  he, "  the  Oxford  clocks 
are  striking  six  — why  do  I  linger  beret  for 
here  I  am  sure  I  have  no  longer  any  business!'* 

He  let  down  the  glass,  and  desired  the 
postilions  to  stop,  while  the  footman  rode  up 
to  the  door.  This  little  exertion  seemed  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  sunk  back  quite  ex- 
hausted, while  my  mother  tried  to  take  one  of 
his  hands. 

"Pshaw!"  cried  he,  throwing  her  hand 
from  him  —  "give  me  love  or  give  me  hate; 
no  half-measures  for  me ;  nor  hope,  when  yoo 
and  your  daughter  have  eiven  me  my  death- 
blow, that  I  will  accept  memoUienU.  I  thank 
you,  madam,  as  I  would  a  stranger^  for  your 
courtesy  in  admitting  me  here,  and  I  wish  yoa 
both  good  morning." 

Again  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  wipe  the  dews  of  weakness  from  hisj 
forehead. 

"  Go,  I  must— even  if  I  die  in  the  effort!** 
he  then  exclaimed. 

I  could  not  bear  this ;  and  while  my  mother 
herself,  greatly  affected,  held  me  hack,  I  tried 
to  catch  him  by  the  arm ;  and,  in  a  voice  whidi 
evinced  the  deep  feeling  of  my  aool,  I  ex- 
claimed, "  Stay,  dear  Seymour !  you  are  not 
fit  to  ^o— you  are  not,  indeed  !**  But  I  spoke 
in  vain:  he  mounted  his  horse,  assisted  by 
the  servant,  while  I  broke  from  my  mother, 
and  stretched  out  my  clasped  hands  to  him  in 
fruitless  supplication ;  then  giving  me  a  look 
of  such  mixed  expression,  that  1  could  not 
exactly  say  whether  it  most  pained  or  gratified 
me,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  while  I 
looked  afler  him  till  I  could  see  him  no  longer; 
and  even  then  I  still  looked,  in  hopes  of  seeiiq[ 
him  again.  I  did  see  him  again,  just  as  we 
had  entered  Oxford,  and  were  pas^ng  Mif- 
dalen ;  he  stood  at  the  gate ;  he  had,  therefeie, 
seen  my  long,  earnest  gaze,  as  if  in  search  of 
him ;  and  though  I  felt  confused,  I  also  felt 
comforted  by  it.  In  another  moment  we  were 
near  him,  and  his  eyes  met  mine  with  aa  ex* 
pression  mournful,  tender,  and  I  thoaght, 
grateful,  too,  for  the  interest  which  I  took  in 
him.  He  kissed  his  hand  to  me,  and  then 
disappeared  within  the  gates. 

"Helen!"  said  my  mother,  "I  meant  to 
have  stopped  here,  to  refresh  the  horses  and 
ourselves;  but  af\er  what  I  have  seen  this 
morning,  I  shall  proceed  immediately." 

She  Tefl  the  footman,  however,  behind,  to 
bring  us  word  the  next  day  how  Mr.  Pen* 
darves  was.  Oh!  how  I  loved  her  for  thii 
kind  attention !    But  then  she  was  a  rare  in* 
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»f  the  uoioQ  of  strong  feelings  with 
ig  principle. 

ului  1  hear  you  say,  **  I  hope  you  were 
vtnced  thai  ^>eyulour*s  attachment  as 
b*«rdinand*8,  was  founded  on  too  good 

0  be  shaken  by  your  altered  looks.** 
ideed,  1  was  not;  for  so  conscious  was 
jr  looks  were  altered,  1  never  onu  lifVed 
til  before  Fendarves.  I  dare  say,  both 
ly  mother  imputed  this  to  the  wish  of 
Dj  emotion,  whereas  it  was  in  fact 
tilde  my  intlaroed  eyes,  and  my  ugli- 
ut  what  a  degrading  confession  for  a 
to  make !  to  plead  guilty  of  having 

1  and  a  plain  face !  It  is  as  bad  as 
(  broken  nose.  But  nimporU:  my 
e  her  nose,  will  get  well  again ;  and, 

I  shall  come  out  a  complete  beauty, 
one  could  expect  it. 
waited  with  great  impatience  the  re- 
be  servant,  from  whom  we  leami  that 
larves  had  been  seized  vrith  an  alann- 
n  leaving  the  chapel,  and  was  pro- 
lo  be  in  an  inflamuiatory  fever.  • 
y  dear  mother  !**  cried  1,  wildly,  **  he 
n«  to  nurse  him  now  that  loves  him  !'* 
he  Juill  have,**  she  replied ;  and  in 
lour  we  \«ere  on  our  road  Ui  Oxford, 
ler  insisted  on  being  admitted  to  the 
of  the  unconscious  sufferer,  who  in 
,uro  was  ever  blaming  the  cruelty  of 
was  now  watching  and  weeping  be- 
pillow.  Long  was  his  illness,  and 
s  suffering :  but  he  struggled  through ; 
irst  object  whom  he  beheld  on  recover- 
rccol lection,  was  my  mother  leaning 
I  with  the  anxiety  of  a  real  parent. 
»ald  poor  Seymour  recall  this  moment 
ft  without  tears  of  grateful  tender- 
is  too  much  disappointed,  however,  to 
I  her  resolution  not  to  allow  him  to 
Be  remained  in  full  force ;  for  the  cir- 
xs  on  which  it  was  founded  were 
,  rather  than  diminished.  Nor  could 
rtion,  that  his  dissipation  was  owing 
espair  into  which  she  had  plunged 
all  excuse  him  in  her  eyes,  for  she 
4  admit  that  any  sorrow  could  be  an 
■kf  error. 

indeed,  far  from  its  being  a  motive  to 
T  heart  in  his  favour,  closed  it  the 
ainst  him;  as  it  proved  she  thought 
1  his  weakness  of  character  he  never 
<ierve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happi- 
ler  child. 

thcrr^-fore,  was  his  mortification,  when, 
uins>  the  hopes  to  which  her  kindness 
»n  birth,  she  assured  him  that  her 
it«  remained  unaltered. 
1,  madam,**  cried  he,  **  why  were  you 
as  to  save  my  life  1** 
n%  man,**  she  gravely  replied,  *'  was 
r  duty  to  try  to  save  your  life,  that  you 
y  to  amend  it !     \\  ere  you  prepared 


to  meet  that  terrible  tribunal  from  which  even 
the  most  perfect  shrink  back  appalled  1**  i 

On  his  complete  reeovery,  my  mother  and  1  ! 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  my  uncle,  now  be- 
come our  property ;  and  thence  we  returned 
home.    The  following  vacation  Seymour  final- 
ly left  college,  and  a^ain  went  abroad.  i 

He  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  my  mother,  as  | 
eloquent  as  gratitude  and  even  filial  affection ' 
could  make  it:  she  wept  over  it  and  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Oh,  that  the  generoos-hearled  creature  who 
wrote  this  should  not  be  all  1  wish  him !  He 
is  like  a  beautiful  bat  unsupported  edifice,  fair 
to  behold,  but  dangerous  to  lean  against  !*' 

There  was  one  part  of  the  letter,  however, 
which  my  mother  did  not  understand :  1  £ui- 
cied  that  1  did,  though  1  did  not  own  it.  He 
assured  her,  that  in  spite  of  everything  be 
carried  more  hope  away  in  his  heart  than  he 
had  ever  yet  known :  hope,  and  even  a  pre- 
eiotu  eonvidian  which  he  had  never  known  be' 
/ore,  and  which  he  was  sure  his  cousin  Helen 
would  wish  him  to  possess,  as  it  would  be  to 
him  the  tirongeti  akieid  against  tempUUion, 

^  My  dear,*'  said  my  mother,  after  long  con- 
sideration, **how  stupid  1  have  been  not  to 
understand  this  sooner !  He  certainly  means 
that  he  is  become  very  religious :  and  that  this 
hope,  this  sweet  conviction,  are  fiuth  aixl  an- 
other world.  Dear  Seymour,  I  am  so  glad ! 
for  though  1  do  not  choose  yon  should  marry 
a  Methodist,  and  one  extreme  is  to  me  as  un- 
pleasant as  another,  still  I  believe  Methodists 
to  be  a  very  happy  people ;  and  1  hope  Sey- 
mour, for  nit  own  sake,  will  not  change 
again.** 

I  smiled,  but  said  nothing ;  for  I  put  a  Ter^ 
different  interpretation  on  his  woros.  As  it 
appeared  to  me,  his  hope  and  eenneHam  were 
that  he  possessed  my  loce^  and  that  my  com- 
pliance with  my  mother*s  will  was  wholly 
against  my  own ;  for  I  recollected  the  tone  in 
which  I  had  replied  to  his  (question  concerning 
•my  engagement  to  De  Walden,  ^Ob,  no! 
no  !**  and  also  my  scream  of  agony  in  spite  of 
his  alarming  weakness  when  he  persevered  in 
leaving  us,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  I  look- 
ed at  him  at  the  gates  of  Magdalen.  Yes, 
when  we  exchange  that  look,  1  felt  that  our 
hearU  understood  each  other,  and  I  was  sure 
that  the  shield  to  which  Seymour  alluded  was 
his  conviction  of  my  love. 

But  alas !  he  was  absent— De  Walden  was 
present.  He  came  to  as  at  the  beguiling  of 
the  long  vacation,  and  was  to  lemain  with  as 
till  he  returned  to  college. 

My  mother  iu>w  urged  me  to  admit  the  ad- 
dresses of  I)e  Walden,  showing  me  at  the  [ 
same  time  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  in  which  be 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  his  nephew 
should  be  a  successful  suitor,  and  offering  to 
make  a  splendid  addition  to  bis  fortune  when- 
ever he  should  become  my  bnsband.  In  abort* 
eould  the  prospect  of  rank  nd  fortane,  cowld  ^ 
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miily  beauty,  rapOTlor  seiMe*  asmtlMl  vir-  FerdiiiaiMl**  delietcy  covid  «M  lo  m 

tMt,  nnd  uneoomoo  leqaimiMiiUtnavenMile  bmrt  which  hid  biNrn  m  long  «rdd«4 

nw  unlUihfal  to  my  first  aitaehoMOt,  unfiiith-  oth<»r,  and  that  other  a  liring  tihj^i,     \ 
fvl  I  ahould  aoon  hava  beeome;  hut  though  -  mother  had  convinced  hrrarlf,  and  had 

the  attention*  of  De  Walden  could  not  anni-  ficulty  in  convinring  him,  that  1  vaa  4 

hilale«  they  certainlv  weakened  it.    No  won-  in  the  strength  of  my  former  attarbmrn 

der  that  the?  ahould  do  ao,  when  I  waa  ao  lit-  ahe  had  originally,  though  nneonarion 

tie  auie  of  the  stability  of  Seymoor*a  aflVction,  reeled  mv  thoughts  lo  him ;  that,  like  a 

that  I  waa  fearful  it  would  be  weakened  by  tie  girl,  I  had  thought  it  prrtty  to  be  1 

any  change  in  mj  eitcmal  appearance,  and  as  and  that  my  fancied  paasion  had  been  i 

I  had  oftrn  heard  him  aay,  he  did  not  admire ,  by  obataclea;  but  that,  when  oner  ki$ 

tall  women,  I  own  i  waa  weak  enough  to  be  ahould  find  that  le  miom  had  ercr  ht 

uneaay  at  the  growth  consequent  upon  my  real  possessor  of  my  affrctione. 


It  is  curious  to  obsenre  how  easily  r 
most  sensible  persons  can  forget,  and  I 


fever;  and  I  waa  glad,  when  we  met  in  the 

coach,  not  onlv  that  my  Yeil  concealed  my  „    . 

altered  looks,  but  that,  aa  I  waa  aeated,  he ,  according  to  their  wishes.  My  molk 
could  nol  discover  my  almost  may-pole  heigh L  \  absolutely  forgotten  the  pmofa  of  my 
De  Walden,  on  the  contrary,  admired  tall  \  attachment  to  Seymour,  which  she  hi 
women ;  and  declared  that  I  had  now  reached  |  so  much  deplored.  She  forgot  my  t 
the  eia<*t  height  which  gave  majesty  to  the  j  which  if  not  caused  was  incn-aaed  by  I 
fonsle  figure  without  diminishing  its  grace ;  ?  ter  of  reproach ;  ah«  forgot  the  tell-tale 
and  aa  I  really  thought  myaelf  too  ull,  hit   which  1  had  exhibited  on  the  road  lo  ( 


and  she  did  not  read  in  tlie  firmneM  with 
I  still  persisted  to  see  fieymour  again,  i 
auapicion  of  still  lingering  lore. 


praiae  (for  fiattery  it  waa  not)  was  particularly 

welcome  to  me.     Whatever  waa  the  cauie. 

whether  I  liked  De  Walden  ao  well,  that  I 

liked  Seymour  ao  much  leaa  aa  to  eease  to  be  |      llut  the  crisis  of  uur  Uitu  waa  fast  ap| 

trailed  by  his  absence,  1  cannot  tell ;  but  oer^  •  ing :   I  received  aa  invitation  to  tpr 

tain  it  ia  that  I  recovered  my  bloom,  and  tliat   months  of  May  and  June  in  i.ondo«. 

from  the  incrsasa  of  my  emhtmpnini^  my  mo>   friend  who  had  nnce  ri*sided  near  us,  ai 

ther  foared  I  ahould  beeooM  too  fot  for  a  girl 

of  aeventeen :   my  apiriia  too  recovered  all 

their  former  gaiety,  ao  that  October,  the  time 

for  the  departure  of  De  Walden,  arrived  before 


had  gone  to  reside  in  the  metropolis. 

I  folt  a  great  deaire  lo  arcvpi  ihia 
tion ;  and  my  mother  kindly  prrmiHv^ 
go,  hut  declined  troing  heri«*lf,  saying 


I  waa  conaciooa  that  ha  had  baan  with  na  half,  waa  lime  /  should  Iram  to  live  witho 

hia  aeeuatooMd  time.  and  sAe  without  mt.  Accordingly,  for  li 

My  mother  now  naturally  enough  augured  tame  we  were  aeparsted.    Dm  thia  sep 

well  for  the  success  of  his  suit;  and  I  owned  waa  aoon  aoothed  to  me  by  thi*  charms 

that  I  wa4  no  |onj*er  avrme  to  listrn  to  hiii  life  which  I  was  leaiiinc-     I  ^^a«  a  iir« 

•  luve,  hilt  that  I  woul«l  on  no  account  rncn^p  I  was  only  fifv«>iiU-«  ii,  aix!  1  u  j«  ».uJ  i. 

myself  to  him  till  i  was  auitr  §ure  1  hatl  con*  heirrss  of  ronM'!*<r.ili|t'   pr>>|«tri«.     'Hi 

qu«*rtN|  my  attarhm(*r.t  to  t*«*nilarvc».  know,  was  an  i-&ai;'jir.iiii-n ;  ni)  C^iiui 

j      This  WM  c**itaiiily  conciHiing  a  crral  deal,  haiitUniiii*,  hut    not    ^•ry^  larv;t  :    h  ••< 

'and  1^  Watdrn  ]^i\  us  full  of  ho|»e  fur  th«>  waH  folluwi-i)  anil  ci*urti-(),  l-ut  i.>>n*  it  i 

fifNt  tinif* ;  while  1.  who  fflt  murh  of  my  af-  niirrm  wi-re  in  my  opiM-'n  at  .ill  «  ,iij|  i 

f*ftii»n  fi>r  him  vanish  when  I  no  Ioniser  li»-  iiioiir  or  P«*  W.ililrii:  t'.iy  •jr.itit'.ixi  ui)  ' 

tened  to  the  drt'p  per«ua«ive  tonei  of  hiii  vi»irr«  hut  ihry  failed  io  tmirli  my  hiMrt. 
should  havi*  r*-{>«*nti*d  having  Cf>no  s^i  f.ir,  had        Om*  liay  ut  an  r\!ii^:ii(ii).  I   mil  a  i 

I  not  ftfrn  h:i|>pini*Ki  beaming  in  my  beloved  marrinl  laiiy*  uh<iu)irn  ^in*;!**  h.'.<'.  t««r 

mother**  face.  ini;   in   the   n«'ii!hh'*t)r!i<»hl   ot    ii.t    ni 

i      At  ThriMmis  De  Walden  esme  to  nt  atfain, '  uncle  (lurin«!  our  \.\si  \i*>:t,  ami  %ka«  mt 

snd  1  then  fouitd  that  in  such  canes  it  in  im-  mired  tioth  hy  iiiv  mi>ttifr  ai.d  ih^mIi'. 

'  po««ihle  (tn  U4e  an  expn-^nivH  phMM>)  **  /«  $ajif  mit'tini;  jjave  ui  RUMt  pliM^un  .  ai.>l  %>.r 

.1  with  tuf  «Tvr'itf  77.**  I  ha«l  gone  ao  fir  that  1  wouhl  cHiie  au<l  m*,*  her  at  htr  K«!^'ir 

I  wu«  e\pfrt*<«l  to  |ro  further ;  and  but  fur  thi*  pri»nii«u-il  that  1  w<iu!il. 
s«*cret  mi*ctfinj*s  of  my  own  heart,  ami  the        **  Hut  therein  nitthini;  liVr  t'le  u:ur  p: 

firm  «iirt-«t«n  **(  my  own  judij'nent,  De  Wal-  will  y«»u  u«»  h"me  iKith  im-  u  •«•,  .i:.il  •; 

den  ^■■n1  I  hiv»'  p'turmul  t<»  eitUfffe  in  Jamiarv  |ul«*t  dav  ?      Yi»u  muiit  f'^iiM*  .!■•  i.:i  ^l- 

my  tntr  thtii  h'tnh:ind.   Ilut,  th«iii<>li  wr  hail  n'lt  Ipishand  in  nt   hi>fiH>  an«i   1  hatr  j  ^  \r, 

n*et-iTi«i   in\  iiiiiuijn  froiu  l*tiiil.irTe%,  simI  my  hi'  litnt  t  nut  t'wiay,  and   1  i»li.tll   \**-  ^'. 

ninthi'f  ff't  i««uri'd  of  Inn  ineon^taney,  1  p«  r-  i  v«  niii«»,'* 
ser.  nd  fir»n'v  in  mv  r»"«'duiion  n«»t  ii»  rni'u^^e        ••  Hut  I  am  n^t  i!re*«ii»«|." 
wy«*lf  till  1  hi.i  fen  him  tn^uin^  and  enuld  Im»         ••  Oh  ?   1  e.in  n«'nd  f'-r  y«MJr  thmj*  ir» 

annurril,  hv  ««^tn<;  hi  in  with  iudiir«renre,  tlut  ni  ud  ;  and  nurh  an  op|iiirtunity  u*  t:it« 

OiV  hran  ti  id  r>'.i1lv  ehin'Vfd  it4  matter.  int;  Vt>u  all  ahout   mv  l**^e  and  ni\   u.: 

1  ou  uili  wonder.  p«*rhap«,  how  s  man  of  may  never  occur  a(*a in.** 
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I  waff  as  eager  to  hear  as  she  was  to  tell ; 
mj  friend  consented  to  part  with  roe«  and  1 
itconnpanied  her  home. 

In  the  aflernoon  while  we  were  expectin? 
two  or  three  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
were  preparing  to  walk  with  them  in  the  park, 
nj  friend  receifed  a  little  note  from  her  hus- 
band. 

*«That  is  so  like  Ridley,'*  said  she.  *'  How- 
*ver,  tliis  is  an  improvement;  for  he  oAen 
foes  out  and  invites  half-a-dozen  people  to 
tinner  without  givin^r  me  any  notice:  but 
low  he  has  only  invited  one  man  to  supper, 
ind  has  sent  to  let  me  know  tliey  are  coming. 
His  name  I  see  is  the  same  as  yours,  Sev- 
Bour  Pendarves  :  is  he  a  cousin  of  yours  ! 

**  What  !*'  cried  I,  almost  gasping  for 
H«alh,  **  Seymour  Pendarves  in  England, 
umI  coming  hither!'* 

^  Yes ;  but  what  is  the  matter,  or  why  are 
foa  so  agitated  V* 

^  If  you  please  1  will  go  home,  I  had  rather 
p  bonie.** 

Mm.  Ridley  looked  at  me  with  wonder  and 
PODcern,  but  she  was  too  delicate  to  ask  me 
for  the  confidence  which  she  saw  I  was  not 
lisposed  to  give.  She  therefore  mildly  replied 
that  if  I  must  leave  her,  she  would  order  her 
Mmnt  to  attend  me. 

A  few  moments  had  restored  my  self-pos- 
Msaton :  and  I  thought  that  as  the  time  was 
B0w  arrived  when  I  could,  by  seeing  Pendar- 
res,  enable  myself  to  judge  of  the  real  state  of 
■y  heart,!  should  be  wrong  to  runaway  from 
IM  opportnnity. 

*  But  pray  tell  me/'  said  I,  *'  when  yon  ex- 
ptrt  Mr.  Ridley  and  his  friends  1" 

**0h  not  till  it  is  dark,  not  till  near  supper- 


iBBmediately  (I  am  ashamed  of  my  girlish 
Uly)  I  bad  a  strong  desire  to  discover  whe- 
fhm  Seymour  womd  recognise  my  person, 
■taefcd  as  it  was  in  height  and  in  size ;  and  I 
■bo  wiiihed  to  get  over  the  first  flutter  of 
•Tiing  him  without  its  bring  perceived  by 
kls.  In  consequence  I  told  Mrs.  Ridley  that 
Seymour  was  my  cousin,  but  that  he  had  not 
Mca  me  ttandinf^  since  I  was  grown  so  very 
M;  and  I  had  a  great  wish  to  ascertain  whe- 
ilv  he  would  know  me.  **  Therefore,"  said 
If  ^do  not  order  candles  till  we  have  sat  a 
Ue  wbile.*" 

Mrs.  Ridley  smiled,  fully  persuaded  that, 
Ihosfh  I  might  speak  the  truth,  I  did  not 
ifsuL  mil  the  truth.  1  was  at  liberty  in  the 
■ana  tame,  during  our  walk  in  the  park,  to 
iidalg*  in  rentrie,  and  to  try  to  strengthen  my 
ifilated  nerves  against  the  approaching  inter- 
r.  Bnl  concerning  what  was  1  now  anx- 
k1  — Not  so  much  to  ascertain  whether  I 
%im^  but  whether  he  loved  me,  Alas  ! 
his  aaxietj  was  t  certain  proof  that  he  was 
Ifll  tbo  poiaessor  of  my  heart,  and  that  of 
mmnm  I  oaght  not  to  be  and  could  not  be  the 
viiiorDe  Waklao. 


Just  as  we  stopped  at  the  door,  on  our  re- 
turn from  our  walk,  Mr.  Ridley  was  knocking 
at  it,  accompanied  by  Seymour.  I  felt  myself 
excessively  agitated, /while  I  pulled  my  hat 
and  veil  over  my  face:  to  avoid  a  shower^ 
we  had  crowded  into  a  hackney-coach.  Luck- 
ily I  had  not  to  get  out  first;  but  judge  how  I 
trembled  when  1  found  Seymour's  hand  pre- 
sented to  assist  me.  My  ^t  slipped,  and  if 
he  had  not  caught  me  in  his  arms,  1  should 
have  fallen.  Mrs.  Ridley,  however,  good* 
naturedly  observed,  that  she  had  been  nearly 
falling  herself,  the  step  was  so  bad,  and  her 
friend  Miu  Pen  was  also  very  short-sighted. 
I  now  walked  up  stairs,  tottering  as  I  went. 

**  Fanny,"  whispered  Mr.  Ridley  to  his  wife, 
**who  is  she!"  She  told  him  I  was  a  Mist 
Pen,  and  she  would  tell  him  more  by  and  by. 

**  Pray,  Fanny,  when  do  you  mean  to  have 
candles?"  said  Mr.  Ridley. 

**  Not  yet;  not  till  we  go  to  take  off  our 
bonnets.  1  like  this  light,  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
the  eyes." 

**  Yes,  and  so  cheap  too,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. **  But  I  wonder  you  should  like  this 
sort  of  light,  Fanny,  for  you  are  far  removed 
yet  from  that  period  ot  life  when  le  petit  jour 
IS  so  favourable  to  beauty  :  you  are  still  young 
enough  to  bear  the  searching  light  of  broad- 
eyed  day,  and  so  I  trust  are  all  the  ladies  pre- 
sent; though  I  roust  own  a  veil  is  always  a 
suspicious  circumstance,"  he  added,  coming 
up  to  me. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  his  wife,  **  I  always  sus- 
pect a  veil  is  worn  to  conceal  something." 

**  But  it  may  be  worn  in  mercy,"  he  added ; 
**  and  perhaps  it  is  so  here,  if  1  may  judge  of 
what  is  hidden  by  what  is  shown  :  if  I  may 
form  an  opinion  indeed  from  that  hand  and 
arm,  on  which  youth  and  beauty  are  so  legibly 
written,!—" 

Here,  confused  and  almost  provoked,  I  drew 
on  my  gloves ;  and  Mrs.  Ridley,  who  loved 
fun,  whispered  her  husband, 

**Do  not  go  on;  she  is  quite  ugly,  scarred 
with  the  confluent  small-pox,  blear-eyed,  and 
hideous:,  you  will  be  surprised  when  you  see 
her  face." 

She  then  begged  to  speak  to  me ;  and  as  I 
walked  across  the  room  in  which  we  sat  to 
join  her  in  the  next,  I  saw  Ridley  whisper 
Pendarves. 

**  May  be  so,"  he  replied  :  *'but  her  figure 
and  form  are  almost  the  finest  I  ever  saw?' 

**  And  yet  I  am  so  very  ull,"  said  I  to  my- 
self with  a  joy  that  vibrated  through  my  frame. 

The  conversation  now  became  general ;  and 
on  a  lady's  being  mentioned  who  had  married 
a  second  husband  before  the  first  had  been 
dead  quite  a  year,  Pendarves,  to  my  conster- 
nation, began  a  violent  philippic  against  wo- 
men, declaring  that  scarcely  one  of  us  was  e»- 
pable  of  a  persevering  attachment ;  that  the 
nest  and  dearest  of  husbands  might  be  forgot- 
ten in  six  months ;  and  that  those  men  only 
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could  expect  to  be  happy  who  laid  their  plana 
for  bappineaa  independently  of  woman's  love. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  indignation 
which  this  speech  excited  in  roe  enabled  roe  to 
conquer  at  once  the  agitation  which  had  hith- 
erto kept  me  silent.  Coming  hastily  forward, 
I  exclaimed,  while  he  rose  respectfully, 

*^  Is  it  for  you,  Mr.  Seymour  Pendanres,  to 
hold  such  language  as  this  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten Lady  Helen,  your  own  blessed  mother, 
and  her  friend  and  yours  V* 

So  sayin&r,  while  he  stood  confounded,  self- 
judged,  and  full  of  wonder,  for  the  voice  and 
manner  were  mine,  but  the  height  and  figure 
were  no  longer  so, — I  left  the  room ;  and  a 
violent  burst  of  tears  relieved  my  oppressed 
heart 

Mrs.  Ridley  then  rang  for  a  candle  and  con- 
siderately lefl  me  to  myself. 

Oh  !  the  flutter  of  that  moment  when  I  re- 
entered the  drawing-room,  which  I  found 
brilliantly  lighted  up !  Seymour,  who  had  I 
found  now  doubted,  and  now  believed,  the  evi- 
dence of  his  ears  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
sight,  was  standing  at  the  window;  but  he 
turned  hastily  round  at  my  entrance,  and  our 
eyes  instantly  met. 

**  Helen !"  exclaimed  he,  springing  forward 
to  meet  me,  while  my  hand  was  extended  to- 
ward him ;  and  I  believe  my  countenance  was 
equally  encouraging.  That  yielded  hand  was 
pressed  by  turns  to  his  lips  and  his  heart;  but 
still  we  neither  of  us  spoke,  and  Seymour  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

Mr.  Ridley,  who  was  that  melancholy  thing 
to  other  people  a  professed  joker ^  to  my  great 
relief  (as  it  enabled  roe  to  recover  myself,) 
now  came  up  to  me  bowing  respectfully,  and 
begged  me  to  veil  my  face  again ;  for  he  saw 
that  my  excessive  ugliness  had  been  too  much 
for  his  poor  friend,  and  he  hoped  for  his  sake, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  would 
conceal  myself  from  sight. 

I  told  him,  when  his  friend  came  back  I 
would  consider  of  his  proposition,  and  if  he 
approved  it  I  would  veil  directly. 

Before  Seymour  returned,  I  asked  Mr.  Rid- 
ley whether  he  suspected  who  his  presuming 
monitor  was. 

"Pray,  madam,"  he  archly  replied,  "say 
that  word  again.  What  are  you  to  Mr.  Pen- 
darves 1" 

"  I  said  *  Monitor.'  " 

"  Oh — monitor !  I  thought  you  were  jome- 
ihing  to  him,  but  did  not  exactly  know  what. 
No  wonder  he  was  so  alarmed  at  sight  of  you, 
for  monitors,  I  believe,  have  a  right  to  chastise 
their  pupils ;  and  I  begin  now  to  fear  he  will 
not  come  back.  Do  you  use  the  ferule  or  the 
rod.  Miss  Pendarves  ?" 

"  You  have  not  yet  answered  my  question. 


sir!" 


Oh !  I  forgot.  *  Heavens !'  cried  he,  as 
you  closed  the  door,  *  is  it  possible  1  Could 
that  be  my  cousin,  Helen  Pendanres  t     Yes, 


it  could  be  no  other ;  and  yet'— Is  that  like 
him,  madam  t" 

"  Oh  !  venr  !'* 

"  *  Well,'  I,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heirt, 
replied,  *  your  cousin  she  may  be ;  bat  my 
wife  told  me  her  name  was  Pen.'  '* 

"  *  Oh  yes,  it  must  be  Helen — it  wis  her 
own  sweet  voice  and  manner !'  " 

"  *  She  is  given  to  scolding,  then— 48  she  V 
said  I." 

"  '  Oh !'  said  he,  •  she  is !'  Bot  I  will  spare 

four  blushes,  madam ;  though  1  must  own  that 
could  not  believe  you  were  the  lady  io  qocs* 
tion,  because  my  wife  told  me  you  were  hide- 
ous to  behold,  and  he  said  you  were  a  beaoty: 
besides,  when  he  last  saw  yoo,  he  added,  yoa 
were  thin  and  short ;  but  then  he  eagerly  ob- 
served, that  a  year  and  a  half  made  a  great 
diflerence  sometimes,  and  yoa  had  not  met 
during  that  period.  But  here  cornea  the  gea- 
tleman  to  answer  your  questions  himself. 
What  I  further  said  did  not  at  all  please  hinu" 

"  No !  what  was  it,  sir  1" 

"  That,  if  you  were  indeed  Miss  Helen  Pen- 
darves, you  were  a  great  nuisance,  for  that  yoo 
had  won  and  broken  at  least  a  dosen  hearts; 
but  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  yon  wooM 
soon  be  removed  from  the  power  of  doing  far- 
ther mischief,  as  you  were  ffoing  to  be  in»M 
to  a  Swiss  gentleman,  and  woald  soon  leafi 
the  kingdom." 

"  And  you  told  him  thisi"  cried  I,  taniag 
very  faint. 

"  Y^'es,  I  did  ;.  and  be  had  just  tamed  away 
from  me,  when  you  made  your  appearance." 

Seymour  now  entered  the  room ;  and  I  was, 
from  this  conversation,  at  no  loss  to  aceooati 
for  the  gloom  which. overspread  his  coonle>- 
nance,  while  he  hoped  Miss  Pendarves  wuj 
well.  I 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Ridlet,  who 
must  have  his  joke,  "  I  hope  yoa  will  make 
proper  apologies  to  this  gentleman  and  roe,  for, 
having  exposed  us  to  such  a  horrible  sorpriie  • 
as  the  sight  of  that  lady*s  face  has  given  as. . 
Pray,  was  this  ungenerous  plan  of  conceal- 
ment Miss  Pendarves's  or  yours  1" 

"  Her's,  entirely." 

"  But  what  was  her  motive  t" 

"She  wished  to  see  whether  her  coobb 
would  know  her  through  her  veil.'^ 

"  Oh  !  she  was  acting  Clara  in  the  Duenoa; 
you  know  she  plays  Don  Ferdinand  some  such 
trick." 

"True;  but  Ferdinand  and  Clara  wen 
/oTfra,  not  cousins." 

"  Cannot  cousins  be  lovers,  Fanny  t" 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  sop* 
per,  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  Seynoor 
and  I  sat  down  to  it  with  what  appetite  wa 
could. 

"  It  is  astonishing,'*  said  Mr.  Ridley,  **  what 
use  and  habit  can  effect ;  I  have  already  con- 
quered my  horror  at  sight  of  your  friend's  ftee ; 
and  I  see  Mr.  Pendarves  has  not  only  done  the 
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,  but  I  suspect  he  is  meditating  a  draw-  ' 
intr  of  iv»  to  send  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  a 
hmM  na/urc" 

In  spite  of  him^lf,  Seymour  smiled  at  this 
■peech,  and  replied,  while  1  looked  very  fool- 
ish, that  he  was  {^zing  at  me  with  wonder,  as  j 
be  could  not  conceive  how  I  had  gained  so 
■imny  inches  in  height  since  he  saw  me. 

*'  I  ^w  several  inches  a(\er  my  fever,'*  I 
replied. 

**  Fever  1    When— where — what  fever,  He- 
lm 1     1  never  heard  you  were  ill." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  wa»*and  my  life  was  despaired 
of.- 

**  YoQ  in  dinger,  Helen,  and  I  never  knew 

iir 

**  It  was  really  very  unkind,"  said  Ridley, 
**I0  keep  such  a  delightful  piece  of  intelli- 
from  you." 
•^Bat  wkin  was  it,  dear  Helen  1" 
**  When  I  saw  you  on  the  road  to  Oxford,  I 

ly  just  recovered." 
**Only  just  recovered!     You  did  not  look 
ill ;  bat  I  remember  you  had  your  veil  down, 
as  I  reslly  did  not  see  your  face." 

**So,  so;  wearing  her  veil  down  is  a  com- 
\mmk  thing  with  her — is  iti    I  am  glad  she 
ii  so  eonsiderste." 

Hwss  jokes,  however,  had  their  use;  for 
Ihcy  leaded  to  keep  under  the  indulgence  of 
JaeliajES  which  required  to  be  restrained  in 
of  OS,  in  the  presence  of  others. 
**Bot,  when  was  you  first  seized,  Helen? 
id  what  brought  on  your  fever  1"  said  Sey- 
as  if  arged  by  some  secret  conscious- 
will  not  wonder  that  I  blushed,  and 
aiefed,  as  I  answered,  **  I  was  not 
ell  when  I  saw  you  in  the  church — and 

-And  what?*" 

**  I  was  seized  that  night,  and  when  my  mo- 
mtamed,  she  found  me  very  ill  indeed !" 
**ThatBigbt!"     Here  he  started  from  his 
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Ah  Faaay!"    cried  Mr.  Ridley,    '«you 

boy  them !    I  always  objected  to  them." 

••Boy  what,  ray  dear  Ridley  1" 

chairs;  I  always  said  they  were 

no  one  could  sit  on  them 

Mr.  Pendarves  can't  endure 


Isag  — yoo  aea 


I  1  waa  very  glad  when  Seymour  sat  down 
apia;  when  be  did,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on 
jit  table,  and  gazed  in  my  face  as  if  he  would 
lave  read  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  But 
bspa  atsmed  to  have  supplanted  despair.  Mr. 
fidlcy  aow  suddenly  rose,  and  holding  his 
hsad  to  his  side,  cried,  **  Oh !"  in  such  a 
aaBir,  yet  pathetic  manner,  that  though  his 
vilb  rsallT  believed  he  was  in  pain,  she  could 
.art  help  laaghinc ;  then,  seizing  a  candle,  he 
\wmttmt4ng  and  fimping  out  of  we  room,  lean- 
ing «■  her  arai,  and  declaring  he  believed  he 
sat  go  to  body  if  we  would  excuse  him. 


There  was  no  mistaking  his  motive,  and 
Seymour  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  good-naturedly  offered  him. 

**  Helen !"  he  exclaimed,  seating  himself  by 
me,  and  seizing  my  hand,  **  is  what  1  heard 
true — am  I  the  most  wretched  of  men— is  this 
hand  promised  to  De  Walden  1" 

**  No— not  yet  promised." 
Then  you  mean  to  give  it  to  him  1 
Certainly  not  now. 
Why  that  emphasis  on  now  ?" 

«*  Because  I  am  sure  I  do  not  love  bim  suf- 
ficiently." 

**  And  since  when  have  you  found  this 
outt"  « 

I  did  not  answer;  but  my  tell-tale  silence 
emboldened  him  to  put  his  own  interpretation 
on  what  I  had  said ;  and  now,  for  the  nrsttime, 
unrestrained  by  any  unwelcome  witness,  he 

f passionately  pleaded  the  interests  of  his  own 
ove,  and  drew  from  me  an  open  confession  of 
mine.  Nor  was  there  long  a  secret  of  my 
heart  which  was  withheld  from  him;  and 
while  he  rejoiced  over  the  certainty  that  his 
rival's  hopes  were  destroyed  by  this  interview, 
I  rejoiced  in  hearing  that  the  conviction  he  had 
received  of  my  affection  for  him,  had  preserved 
him  from  temptations  to  which  he  would  pro- 
bably otherwise  have  yielded. 

**  But  they  are  returning,"  cried  he ;  **  tell 
me  where  you  are,  and  promise  to  see  me  to- 
morrow, my  own  precious  Helen!  Never, 
never  was  I  so  happy  before." 

**  Nor  I,"  I  coula  have  added ;  but  I  believe 
my  eyes  spoke  for  me,  and  I  promised  to  see 
him  the  next  day  at  eleven.  He  had  just  time 
to  resume  his  chair  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridley 
returned. 

^*  I  have  been  very  unwell,"  said  Ridley, 
**  and  am  so  still ;  but  I  would  come  back,  as 
she  would  not  leave  me,  because  I  was  sure, 
what  with  the  uneasy  chairs,  and  Miss  Pen's 
ugly  face,  you  would  be  so  fretted,  Mr.  Pen- 
darves,  that  you  would  never  come  hither 
again." 

**  *  But  then,  my  dear,*  said  Fanny,  '  you 
forget  they  are  relations,  and  must  love  each 
other.' 

**  *  That  I  deny,'  said  I,  *  if  they  are  not 
both  loveable.' 

**  *  And  then,  says  she,  *  they  have  not  met 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  have  so  much  to  say.* 

'*  *  I  don*t  believe  that,'  says  I :  Mf  so,  they 

would  have  taken  care  to  meet  sooner' but 

pray  what  has  happened  to  you  both  since  we 
went  away  t  Well,  I  declare,  such  roses  on 
cheeks,  and  diamonds  in  eyes !  and,  I  protest. 
Miss  Pen  has  learnt  to  look  straight^forward, 
and  is  all  dimples  and  smiles !  and  this,  too, 
when,  for  aught  you  both  knew,  I  might  be 
dying!" 

Seymour  and  I  were  now  too  happy  not  to 
be  disposed  to  laugh  at  any  absurdity  which 
Ridley  uttered ;  and  never  before  or  since  did 
I  pais  so  merry  an  evening.  Seymour  was  as 
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gay  and  delightful  as  nature  intended  him  to 

'  be  :  you  will  own  that  the  word  **  faaeinaiing*^ 

seemed  made  on  purpose  to  express  him ;  and 

I,  as  he  has  since  told  me,  appeared  to  him  to 

exceed  in  personal  appearance  that  evening 

.  (animated  as  I  was  with  the  consciousness  of 

,  loving  and  being  beloved)  all  the  promises  of 

my  early  youth ;  nor  could  he  help  saying — 

*'  Really,  Helen,  I  cannot  but  look  at  yon  !** 

"  That  is  very  evident,"  observed  Ridley. 

**  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  I  look  at  her  because 
— ^because " 

**  You  cannot  help  it,  and  it  requires  no  apo- 
logy. I  have  a  tendency  to  the  same  weak- 
ness mytelf." 

*^  But  I  mean  you  are  so  surprisingly  alter- 
ed— so  grown — so " 

**  Say  no  more,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Ridley, 
interrupting  him,  f  for  it  must  mortify  the 
younff  lady  to  see  how  much  she  has  outgrown 
your  Knowledge  and  your  liking!  and  she  is 
such  a  disgrace  to  your  family,  that  it  is  a  pity 
there  is  no  chance  for  her  changing  her  name, 

foor  thing !  those  blear  eyes  must  prevent  thaL 
see  very  clearly,  indeed,  she  is  likely  to  die 
Helen  Pendervea,** 

This  observation,  much  to  Ridley's  sorrow, 

evidently  clouded  over  the  brows  of  us  both ; 

for  we  both  thought  of  my  mother,  and  I  of 

poor  De  Walden.     But  the  cloud  soon  passed 

away ;  for  we  were  together,  we  were  assured 

of  each  other's  love,  and  we  were  happy. — Nor 

I  did  we   hear  the  watchman  call  **pa8t  one 

I  o*clock,"  without  as  much  surprise  as  pain. 

,  However,  Pendarves  walked  home  with  me, 

and  that  walk  was  not  less  interesting  than  the 

evening  had  been. 

But,  alas !  my  mother's  image  awaited  me 
on  my  pillow.  I  could  not  help  mourning 
over  the  blighted  hopes  of  De  Walden,  nor 
could  I  drive  from  my  startled  fancy  the  sus- 
picion that  I  had  committed  a  breach  of  duty 
I  in  receiving  and  returning  vows  unsanctioned 
'  by  her  permission,  or  satisfy  my  conscience 
that  I  had  done  right  in  allowing  him  to  call 
on  me  the  next  day.  But  I  quieted  myself  by 
resolving  that  I  would  instantly  write  to  my 
mother,  tell  her  what  had  passed,  and  see  Sey- 
mour only  that  once,  till  she  gave  me  her  per- 
mission to  see  him  more  frequently. 

He  came  at  eleven,  and  I  told  him  what  I 
meant  to  do.  He  fully  approved,  but  declared 
he  would  not  consent  to  meet  evil  more  than 
half  way,  and  give  up  seeing  me.  On  the 
contrary,  he  waH  resolved  to  see  me  every  day 
till  she  came;  and  as  Mr.  Pendarves  our  un- 
cle was  just  come  to  his  house  in  town,  he 
meant  to  tell  him  how  we  were  situated,  and 
he  was  very  sure  that  he  would  approve  our 
meeting  as  much  as  possible.  On  leaving  me 
he  proceeded  to  lay  his  case  before  our  uncle, 
while  I  sat  down  to  write  to  my  mother.  It 
was  a  long  letter  bathed  with  my  tears ;  for 
was  I  not  DOW  pleading  almost  for  life  and 
death  ?  If  I  loved  Poodftrves  when  my  affec- 


tion was  not  fed  by  his  professioiis  of  motoil 
love,  how  must  that  flame  be  now  increased  in; 
fervour,  when  I  had  heard  him  plead  hiscuae; 
two  days  successively,  and  bad  enjoyed  with  i 
him  hours  of  the  tenderest  utointemipted  i»-' 
tercourse!    Wisely  had  my  mother  acted  in 
forbidding  us  to  meet,  as  she  wiabed  to  anni- 
hilate our  partiality ;  for  abaenee  and  distance 
are  the  best  preventives,  if  not  the  certain 
cures  of  love. 

My  letter,  which  was  full  of  jMaaiottf  re- 
grets, apologies  and  pity  for  De  Walden,  was 
scarcely  finished,  when  I  was  told  that  a  m- ' 
tleman  who  was  goinff  immediately  into  War- 1 
wickshire,  and  would  pass  close  by  my  mo- 
ther's door,  would  take  charge  of  it.    I  Ibol-  ] 
ishly  confided  it  to  his  care ;  I  say  **  foolish- 1 
ly,''  because  the  post  was  a  surer  eonreyanee. . 
However,  I  could  not  foresee  that  this  gentle-! 
man  would  fall  ill  on  the  road ;  that  be  wovU  j 
not  deliver  my  packet  till  ten  days  alter  it  was ' 
written ;  and  that  I  was  therefore  allowed  to 
spend  many  hours  with  Pendarves  nnprohib-, 
ited ;  for  my  uncle  approved  our  meeting,  and; 
desired  our  union,  declaring  that  he  nd  al- 
ways thought  my  mother  severe  in  her  judg- 
ment of  his  nephew,  and  that  while  eott8ide^ 
ing  the  fancied  interests  of  her  own  child,  she 
had  disregarded  his. 

•«  Besides,"  added  he,  «« I  am  the  head  oTl 
the  family,  and  I  command  you  to  meet  as  e^ 
ten,  and  to  love  as  much,  as  ever  yoa  choose.'* 

Alas!  I  obeyed  him  only  too  well,  thoogh 
my  judgment  was  not  blinded  to  the  eertaistjr 
that  he  had  no  rights  which  conld  invalidale 
those  of  my  mother;  and  though  I  rejoietdit 
not  receiving  her  command  to  ceaae  to  nedve 
Pendarves,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  it 
her  silence,  when  a  letter  from  her  reached  ok,' 
saying,  she  was  on  her  road  to  London,  wheit 
she  would  arrive  that  night,  and  should  take 
up  her  abode  with  our  friend  Mr.  Nelson. 

Never  before  had  I  been  parted  ficom  my. 
mother,  and  till  I  met  Pendarves  I  had  lonfed  i 
for  her  every  day  during  my  stay  in  London ;! 
but  now,  self-reproved  and  ashamed,!  felt  that! 
a  yet  dearer  object  had  acquired  poesetsion  of 
my  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  the  once  devo-' 
ted  child  dreaded,  rather  than  desired,  to  be 
re-united  to  one  of  the  best  of  mothers. 

She  came ;  and  we  met  again,  as  ws  had 
parted,  with  tears;  but  the  nature  of  those 
tears  was  altered,  and  neither  of  ns  would 
have  liked  to  analyze  the  difference. 

Long  and  painful  was  the  conveisatio&  m 
had  together  that  night,  before  we  attempted 
to  sleep.  I  found  my  mother  fully  convinsad 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  my  not  many* 
ing  De  Walden,  a  necessity  of  which  he  wts 
now  himself  convinced;  for  she  had  goas 
round  by  Cambridge,  in  order  to  see  him :  hut 
she  was  not  equally  convinced  that  theie  was 
a  necessity  for  my  marrying  Pendanrea,  as  all 
her  objections  to  that  marriage  remained  it 
the  fullest  force. 
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The  next  morning  she  opened  her  heart  on  j  land  :  he  and  I  were  playing  on  the  shore,  and  i 
tbe  Mibjeet  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  was  Sey- 1 1,  not  knowing  the  tide  was  cominff  in,  pad- 1 
Moiir*a  warm  advocate,  and  assured  her,  that !  died  across  a  run  of  water  to  what  i  called  a  j 
if  she  made  proper  inquiries,  she  would  find  ■  pretty  little  island,  and  there  amused  myself' 
that  the  character  of  rendanres  was  univer-  with  picking  up  sea-weed,  when  the  sea  flowed  - 
tally  spoken  of  as  unexceptionahle ;  and  that   in,  and  he  saw  that  I  must  perish ;  no  one  was 


whaterer  might  have  been  the  errors  of  the 
fmmtk^  they  were  forgotten  by  other  people  in 
tlie  merits  of  the  man. 


near  us.  Luckily,  he  spieo  a  boat  on  the  dry 
land,  which,  with  all  his  boyish  strength,  he 
pushed  off  to  my  assistance,  and  jumped  into . 


and  sorrow,  now  beamed  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  youth  and  hope. 

Tbe  party  was  a  mixed  one  of  cards  and 
daariag ;  and  as  she  gaxed  on  Pendanres  when 
hm  stood  talking  to  me,  he  recalled  forcibly  to 
krr  mind  the  image  of  my  father,  as  she  first 
Wlield  him  in  a  similar  scene,  four-and-twenty 
yaaia  before. 

Tbe  next  day  Seymour  obtained  the  desired 


**  Av,  but  a  mother's  heart  can't    forget !  lU    In  one  minute  more  it  floated  towards  me, , 
ihem,'^  she  exclaimed,  **  when  her  child's  hap- ,  just  as  my  cries  had  reached  the  ears  of  my  ' 
pioeaa  is  at  stake!"  and  she  begged  to  have    mother,  who  was  reading  on  the  rock, and  who 
BO  private  conversation  with  Seymour  till  the  !  now  saw  my  situation.'' 
Best  day.     In  consequence,  she  saw  him  only       **  Helen  !    Helen !"  cried  my  mother,  "  I 
IB  a  party  at  my  uncle's,  where  she  was  struck  •  can't  bear  it— the  scene  was  too  horrible  to  re- 
wilh  the  great  improvement  both  of  his  hce  j  call."    But  I  persevered.  I 

and  person,  for  both  now  wore  the  appear- 1  '*  Seymour  seized  my  hand  just  as  I  was 
aaee  of  health  ;  and  tlie  countenance  which, .  sinking, and  dragged  me  into  the  boat;  but  in 
wbea  she  last  surveyed  it,  bore  the  stamp  of,  another  moment   the  waves  came  swelling 

'  round  us,  and,  without  oar  or  h^lp«  I  and^my 
preserver  were  both  tossed  to  and  tiro  upon  the 
ocean." 

^  Helen  !'*  cried  Seymour,  with  great  feel- 
ing, and  clasping  me  fondly  to  his  heart,  ^  I 
coiild  almost  wish  we  then  had  died,  for  then 
we  should  have  died  together !" 

^*  Go  on,"  said  my  uncle,  **  I  hope  yon  will 
live  together  yet !"  • 

iatcrvtew  with  my  mother.  She  brought  for-  j  **  1  have  not  much  more  to  tell,  except  that  < 
ward  his  former  vrrors  in  anay  against  him,  my  mother's  screams  had  now  procured  aa- , 
hia  debta,  his  dissipations,  and  his  love  of  {  sistance,  and  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  follow  oar  i 
plav;  and  though  she  expressed  her  readiness  uncertain  course.  When  we  were  overtaken, ! 
la  Dolieve  him  reformed,  still,  as  he  ingenu-  they  found  Seymour  holding  me  on  his  lap,  I 
eaaly  admitted  that  his  improvement  was  and  crying  over  me  in  agony  unutterable,  lor  | 
cbiaiy  owing  to  my  influence  over  him,  she  {  he  thought  that  I  was  dead,  and  he  had  come 
aoald  Bn€  deem  it  sufliciently  well-founded  to  <  too  late.  Who  can  paint  my  mother*s  trane- ' 
her  objections ;  and  he  was  still  plead-  ports,  when  she  received  me  safe  and  living , 
'  she  objecting,  when  Mr.  Pendanres   in  her  armsl"  [ 

o«  entering.     Mrs.  Nelson  and  I  ac-  ^      ••  And  how  she  embraced  me,  Helen,"  cried  i 
esapanied  him.  ;  Seymour,  *•  and  called  me  her  noble  boy — the 

*•  1  tell  jroo  what,  niece,"  said  he,  "  you  do   preserver  of  her  child  !  (for  she  saw  all  I  had  , 
M«  MS  this  young  man  well :  you  hnng  up  a  i  done;)  and  how  she  owned  she  should  ever 
pveel  of  old  tales,  and  dwell  upon  the  naugh-   |ove  me  as  her  own  child  — and  vowed  her' 
mm»  nf  them,  as  if  he  was  the  only  young    gratitude  should  end  but  with  her  life  !" 
■an  who  ever  erred.    I  know  all  his  sins ;  he  ]      ^  jt  never  will  end  but  with  my  life !"  cried 
k^naaeme  bis  confessor.     In  the  affair  to  ^^^^^^^  throwing  herself  on  Seymour's 

wkirb  yoa  allude  he  was  miich  more  to  be   ^^     ,,  ^^^  j^  ^^^i      ,,^^  my  child's 

p«ad  than  censured,  and  yielded  at  seventeen    jj^,  „„  argument  for  my  authoriiing  yoi  to  risk 
•»  lemputions  which  might   have  overcome   ihe  happiness  of  that  life  1" 
SiWii-aad-ihirtT.     Since  then  he  has  distin-       ^^  r  ••      r  i-     t  i       j   t        i««     •  j 

fMbed  himself  at  college:  he  has  paid  all  his.      "  Juli-,  Jt|  i«.  J  am  «*™«f  of  ^^^^      cned 

STdebts,  ami  incurred  no  new  on!* ;  he  has   fy  ""5^**-  ./*  }^  »»  *»'^"*  ^V  %^    L^'  HI!  I 
m^t^  clear  of  the  quicksands  of   foreign   ^'^^^^.^  T'u'^^''  yourself  1     ^et,  what  did  f 
davel.  shielded  (as  he  says)  by  the  hopes  of  J^"  ^<>  *^  "**^*"  •  ««*^ '     ^  ^  ran  away  from 
e»  aay  poseeseing  Helen,  and  by  the  idea '  J^"'  P*"?^'  °"^  ^^  »"  ungovernable  passion 
*.t  be  w!iilhrobj.Hrt  of  her  love ;  and  what   ^^'  «  handsome  young  man. 
weald  yoo  have  more  !     Besides,  Helen  tells  I      "  B"^  »*  ^7  «"«'  an  excuse  or  justification  , 
M  he  ofiee  saved  her  life."  ^^  his  V 

•*  1  did  so,"  cried  Seymour,  eagerly  seizing        ^*  No ;  but  you  are  a  proof  that  error  can  be 
bar  banda,  **  I  did  so,  and  you  promised  to  fa« ;  atoned  for  and  never  repeated,  as  you  have  I 
far  ever  yralefol !"  !  been  a  model  for  wives  and  mothers.   But  be-  i 

••  How  waa  it,  my  dear  nephew  t"  [ware,  Mrs.  Pendarves,  of  carrying  things  too 

**  /  will  tell  you,  sir,"  cried  I,  gathering '  far ;  beware,  lest  you  tempt  Helen  and  Sey- 
le  froiD  my  mother's  agitation.  **  It  was  at  mour  to  copy  your  example,  rather  than  coo« 
file  of  \^  ight,  soon  aAer  we  came  to  Eng- ;  form  to  yoor  precepts." 
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'*  Ha  !'*  cried  my  mother,  clasping  her  hands 
in  agony. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Seymour,  with  every 
symptom  of  deep  emotion,  "the  moment  is 
come  when  I  am  authorized  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  beloved  dead,  and  fulfil  the  last 
injunctions  of  my  mother.** 

A  pause  which  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
break,  followed  this  unexpected  observation ; 
and  Sejmour,  taking  a  letter  from  his  bosom, 
kissed  it,  and  presented  it  to  my  mother. 

*"Tis  Helen's  hand,"  cried  she. 

"  And  her  sea),  too,  you  observe,"  said  Sey- 
mour :  "  the  envelope,  jou  perceive,  is  addressed 
to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  broken  it ;  the  other 
is  entire." 

My  mother  read  the  envelope  to  herself,  and 
these  were  its  contents : — 

"  My  conscience  reproaches  me,  my  beloved 
son,  with  having  too  lightly  surrendered  your 
rights,  and  probably  your  wishes,  in  giving 
my  friend  back  her  promise  to  promote  your 
union  with  her  daughter,  as  I  know  Julia's 
ability  to  act  up  to  her  strict  sense  of  a  mo- 
ther's duty,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
happiness,  and  risk  of  her  child's  safety.  But 
I  have  given  up  that  promise,  which  might 
have  pleaded  for  you,  my  poor  child  !  when  I 
was  no  more,  and  ensured  to  you  opportunities 
of  securing  Helen's  affections,  which  may  now, 
perhaps,  be  for  ever  denied  to  you.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  mistaken ;  therefore,  if  Helen's 
affections  should  ever  be  youra  —  avowedly 
yours,  and  her  mother  still  withhold  her  con- 
sent, give  her  the  enclosed  letter,  and  probably 
the  voice  of  the  dead  may  have  more  power 
over  her  than  that  of  the  living. 

**  For  your  sake  I  have  thus  written,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  with  a  dying  pulse ;  but 
value  it  as  a  last  proof  of  that  affection  which 
can  end  only  with  my  life. 

**  Helen  Pendarves." 

The  letter  to  my  mother  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  speak  to  you  from  the  grave,  my  dearest 
Julia !  and  in  behalf  of  that  child  on  whom 
my  soul  doted  while  on  earth.  But  this  let- 
ter will  not  be  given  you  till  he  is  assured  he 
possesses  the  heart  of  your  daughter;  and 
when,  if  your  consent  is  denied  to  their  union, 
nothing  but  an  act  of  disobedience  can  make 
them  happy  in  each  other.    Are  you  prepared. 


Julia,  to  expose  them  to  such  a  risk,  and  thnsj 
tempt  the  child  you  love  to  the  crime  of  di»- ' 
obedience]  that  crime  which,  though  it  dwelt- 
but  lightly  on  your  mind,  weighed  upon  miike' 
through   the  whole  of  my   existence,  as  it 
helped  to  plunge  my  mother  in  ao  untimely  [ 
tomb.     Perhaps  you  flatter  yourself  that  He- 
len's education  has  fortified  her  against  in- 
dulging her  passion  at  the  expense  of  her  duty. ! 
But  remember,  that  your  precepts  are  forcibly 
counteracted  by  your  example.  i 

"  Anxious,  however,  as  I  am  that  Helen  I 
should  not  err,  I  am  still  more  anxious  that! 
my  son  should  not  lead  her  into  error*  as  I 
feel  that  he  is  doubly  armed  against  her  filial 
piety,  by  the  example  of  her  mother  and  his 
own. 

"  And  must  my  crime  be  thus  perpetnaled 
by  those  whom  1  hold  most  dear !  must  tbo 
misery  of  my  life  be  renewed,  perhaps,  in  that 
of  her  whom  I  have  loved  as  my  own  child  1 
and  must  my  son  be  the  cause  of  wretchedness 
to  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  through  the  m^ 
dium  of  her  daughter  1  | 

"  Forbid  it  Heaven !  I  conjure  yoo,  my  be- j 
loved  Julia!  by  our  past  love— -by  tmUaftde^ 
e  «i,  dolce  memorie,  e  si  lungo  costume^  listen  tsi 
this  my  warning,  my  supplicating  voice;  and! 
let  your  consent  give  dignity  and  happiness  toi 
the  union  of  our  children. 

"Helen  Pbndabvss.'* 

My  mother,  afler  having  read  this  letter,! 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  rushed  i 
out  of  the  room.  It  was  in  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense  that  we  awaited  her  return.  When  I 
she  appeared,  her  eyes  were  swelled,  but  her. 
countenance  was  calm,  her  look  resigned,  and . 
her  deportment,  as  usual,  dignified.  Heras-i 
sumed  composure,  however,  failed  again,  whea! 
her  eyes  met  those  of  Pendarves.  I 

"  My  son  !"  cried  she,  opening  her  arms  to; 
him,  into  which  Seymour  threw  himself^  ss 
much  affected  as  she  was;  then,  beckooinf 
me  to  her,  she  put  my  hand  in  his,  and  prayei  • 
God  to  bless  our  union.  | 

Little  of  this  part  of  my  life  remains  to  bej 
told.  My  mother  had  given  her  consent,  aaJ  | 
in  two  months  from  that  period  we  were  ifAB-| 

RIED. 

Here  ends  my  narrative  of  a  Woman's  Lon.  • 
When  next  I  treat  of  it,  it  will  be  as  united  toi 
a  Wife's  Duty.  j 


A    WIFE'S    DUTY, 

BEING   A   CONTINUATION    OF   A   "WOMAN'S   LOVE." 

PART    THE   SECOND. 

AM  only  too  painfully  aware,  my  dear  ■  learningr  to  forget  the  one  which  she  had  to 
d,  that  in  my  history  of  a  **  Woman's  arderdly  dmred. 

>,**  I  have  related  none  but  very  common  {     Eagerly  indeed  did  I  pledge  my  word  to 
nences  and  situations,  and  entered  into  her,  that  I  would   in  future  fieorr  ftame  Dt 


I 


it«,  miy  perhaps  uninteresting  details. 
,  however  common  an  event  may  be,  it  is 
sptible  of  variety  in  description,  because 


Waldtn. 

The  first  twelve  months  of  my  wedded  life , 
were  halcyon  days;  and  the  drst  months  of  t 
Msly  various  is  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  are  not  often  such,  —  perhaps  they  ! 
\  event  affects  different  persons.  Perhaps  |  never  are,  except  where  the  wedded  couple  are  i 
9currence  ever  affected  two  human  beings  so  young  that  they  are  not  trammelled  in  ha-  i 
dy  io  the  same  manner;  but  as  the  rays  |  bits  which  are  likely  to  interfere  with  a  spirit; 
(lit call  forth  diflTerent  hues  and  gradations  of  accommodation ;  nor  even  then,  probaoly, ' 
lour,  according  to  the  peculiar  surfaces  on  !  unless  the  temper  ia  good  and  yielding  on  both 
b  they  fall,  so  common  circumstances  vary  ,  sides.  It  usually  takes  some  timeTor  the  hus- 
rir  results  and  their  effects,  according  to  !  band  and  wife  to  know  each  other's  humours  • 
liiTerent  natures  and  minds  of  those  to  and  habits,  and  to  find  out  what  surrender  of. 
n  they  occur.  '.  their  own  they  can  make  with  the  least  relue-  j 

f  trials  have  been,  and  will  no  doubt  con-   tance  for  their  mutual  good.  But  we  had  youth,  \ 
to  be,  the  trials  of  thousands  of  my  sex ;   and  ( I  speak  it  not  as  a  boast)  we  had  good  \ 
he  manner  in  which  I  acted  under  them,   temper  also.    Seymour,  you  know,  was  pro- , 
lieir  effect  on  my  feelings  and  my  charac-   verbially  good-natured ;  and  I,  though  an  only  j 
Bust  be  peculiar  to  myself.  And  on  these   child,  had  not  had  my  naturally  happy  temper 
,  1  can  presume  to  found  any  expectation  j  ruined  by  injudicious  indulgence, 
brding  to  you,  while  you  read,  the  variety  |     You  know  that  Seymour  and  I  went  to  Pa* 
b  keeps  attention  alive,  and  the  interest   ris,  and  thence  to  Marseilles,  not  very  longi 
b  repays  it.  afler  we  married,  and  returned  insix  months* ! 

tiM  same  week  which  made  roe  a  bride,  to  complete  the  alterations  which  we  had  or-  j 
iflBDd  de  VValden  lefl  England,  unable  to  ;  dered  to  be  made  to  our  house,  under  the  so-* 
in  near  the  spot  which  h^  witnessed  the  '  perintendence  of  my  mother.  j 

of  bis  dearest  hopes,  and  would  now  wit-       We  found  our  alterations  really  deserving 
llie  destruction  of  them.  the  name  of  improvements,  and  Seymour  en- 

ould  have  soothed  in  a  degree  the  *'  pangs  :  thusiastically  exclaimed,  **  O  Helen !  never, 
spiteful ness,'*  by  assuring  him  that  I  was  '  never  will  we  leave  this  enchanting  place. 
need  nothing  but  a  prior  attachment  could  .  Here  let  us  live,  my  beloved,  and  be  the  world 
prerented  my  heart  from  returning  his  !  to  each  other!"  i 

1  could  have  told  him,  that  I  seemed  to  i     My  heart  readily  assented  to  this  delightful  * 
If  to  have  two  heartt:  the  one  glowing ,  proposition,  but  even  then  my  judgment  re-j 


passionate  tenderness  for  the  object  of  its 
feelings,  the  other  conscious  of  a  deep- 
I  and  well-founded  esteem  for  him.  But 
■  my  duty  to  conceal  this  truth  from  him, 


vol  ted  at  it. 

I  felt,  I  knew  that  Pendarves  lottd  and  was  | 
formed  for  society.    I  was  sure,  that  by  be- 


r 


ginning  our  wedded  life  with  total  seclusion, 
ch  an  avowal  would  have  strengthened  i  we  should  only  prepare  the  way  for  utter  dis- 
old  on  his  remembrance,  and  it  was  now  j  taste  to  it ;  and,  concealing  my  own  inclina-^ 
oe  his  duty  to  furt^i.  tions,  I  told  him  I  mast  stipulate  for  three 

mother,  not  very  long  afler  my  marriage,    months  of  London  every  spring.   My  husband 
ded   my  feelings  in  a  manner  which  I    started  with  surprise  and  mortification  at  this 

not  soon  recover.  I  was  speaking  of !  tm-rpmnn/rc  reply  to  his  sentimental  proposal, 
»'aldm  with  that  warmth  of  regard  which  nor  could  he  at  all  accede  to  it :  but  he  com- 
lly  ffit  for  him,  and  lamenting  that  I  plained  of  my  pastion  for  LfOndon  to  my  m<^ 
d  pr'>bably  now  see  him  no  more,  when,  ther,  while  the  country  with  me  for  his  coro- 
a  look  of  agony  for  which  I  was  not  pre-  (  panion  was  quite  suflDcient  for  hi$  happiness. 
,  she  befrged  me  never  to  mentioD  the  |  **  T^e$e  are  early  timet  yet,'**  repliea  my  m<^ 
of  De  Walden  to  her  again  ;  for  that  her  ther  coldly;  and  Seymour  was  not  satisfied 
-hanr«^  of  beinfir  able  to  reconcile  herself  with  the  mother  or  the  daughter. 
•  marriage  which  I  Mad  made^wzM  her       '*  Seymour,'*  said  I  one  day,  ^*  since  you  hav» 
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^Mlaied  agiinst  koepiaf  aaj  Dion  termtt  and 
will  Uwrofew  not  raad  mudi  Iaw  till  jou  be> 
eooM  ft  jMiieftof  Um  p— o<,  pravt  tsll  na  how 
yoo  OMfta  to  enploj  jouraelfl** 

•*  Wh  J,  in  Ukir^  phur  ttid  bo.  *•  I  phftll 
fftftd  or  write,  filnt  my  fini  einplojnient  tball 
bo  to  toftch  TOO  SpaniBh.  I  cannot  endure  to 
think  that  ua  Walden  uoffht  you  Italian*  lle> 


**BQt  jon  tauffht  mo  to  lovo,  yon  know* 
thorvfofo  joa  ooght  to  foraivo  it.** 

**  No,  1  cannot  leot  till  1  alao  have  helped  to 
ooBplela  your  education.** 

**  Well,  but  1  cannot  be  learning  Spaniah  all 
day.** 

*«  No ;  eo  perhapa  I  aball  aet  about  writing 
a  great  work.** 

**The  very  thing  that  I  waa  going  to  pro 
poeot  though  not  exactly  a  grrat  worlr.  ^  hat 
think  Tou  of  a  life  of  poor  Chatterton,  with 
eritacafremarka  on  his  poema  V* 

••Kxeellent!!  willdoiu** 

And  now  having  given  him  a  purenit,  I  ven- 
taied  to  lodblge  eome  reneonable  hope*  that ' 
home  and  the  conntrjf  might  piove  to  him  aa 
Mightflil  ae  he  fiincied  that  ihey  would  be; 
and  what  with  atudyiag  Spaniah,  with  building 
^  a  gieen  huute,  with  oeeaaional  writing,  with 
alndy,  with  fettiag  together  materiala  for  thia 
lUe,  and  writing  the  preface,  time  6ed  on  very 
rapid  pinions ;  and  after  we  Imd  been  married 
two  yeara,  and  May  arrived  a  second  time,  Sey- 
mour triumphantly  exclaimed,  **  There,  Helen ! 
I  believe  that  yoo  diatmsied  my  love  for  the 
country ;  but  have  I  once  expressed  or  felt  a 
wbh  to  go  to  London  1** 

**The  Ides  of  Marrh  are  come,  but  not 
gone,**  I  replird ;  **  and  surely  if  1  winh  to  gf», 
yon  will  not  deny  roe.** 

•*  No,  llrUn.  certainly  not,**  nM  h«'  in  a 
ton^  of  roortifiration ;  **  iJf  1  am  no  lont^f r  all- 
I  sutrif  lent  for  your  happiness.** 


like  to  oee  iu  Seeisf  pismsa  b  M 
rational  amoaement.  And  hare  ava  mom  le  he 
a  ball  and  sapper  al  Ranela^  A  tea  plast 
Ksnelagh  for  aueh  an  entiitsi— at  ** 

Here  he  read  a  list  of  ronta  and  cariUien 
balla  at  diSennt  plaeee;  but  aaa  &Mf  ka  lasd 
with  infinite  morufication,  thai  o«r  naels^  Ms. 
Pendsrvea,  had  given  a  ball  om  the  letam  sf 
his  son-in4aw  to  pariiansem. 

•«How  abominable,**  cried  flay  mum,  -ftlf 
my  uncle  to  give  a  ballt  and  not  laviia  aa  le 
go  op  to  it  !*^ 

^  You  foraet,**  replied  I,  «*lhal,  hanwiaf 
our  passion  for  the  eountry*  and  that  we  has 
abjured  the  worid,  he  did  not  lika  to  Mk  «s 
becauae  he  knew  he  should  be  tetaed.** 

**  1  am  not  ao  aure  be  would  have  besn  i^ 
fused,  Helen;  or,  as  to  having  ahiaied  ths 
world— no,  no,  we  are  not  aueh  Ibob  aa  te  de 
thai— are  we,  my  dearest  girt  1** 

**  We  are  bound  by  no  vows* iwtaialy iiai' 
as  soon  aa  retirement  ie  beeoow  ifksams  te' 
yoo,  we  can  go  to  London.** 

**  Did  1  say  that  retirement  waa  giowa  h^ 
eome  I    O  fy !  such  an  idea  iwvar  e«Msd  ay  * 
thoughts:  besides,  aa  Ihia  fine  ball  la  sen^ 
what  should  we  go  to  London  te  1**  ) 

••  There  may  be  e<4cr  tea  balU.  and  tes  p» ' 
tics,  you  know.**  | 

••True:  but  really,  Helen,  I  begte  Is  1^ 
lieve  you  wish  to  go  to  London.**  ' 

» if  you  do,  1  do  ccrte'nly.** 

•Ml  Not  I,  indeed!  Ah,  Helen!  !«•-; 
pect  you  are  not  ingenuous  with  me ;  and  yss| 
do  wish  to  go.**  J 

I  only  smiled ;  but  I  soon  teind  that  te 

book  litil  nr>l  ir^t  fur  ward — that  the  wtfS 
|M  rt  wen*  anxiim*»ly  •'\}MTtrd  —  and  thil  mj 
Spanish  inaHttr  vunfiidir^  f«>rciit  hit  titk.w 
ttif  indul«ji-nrr  of  rrvf  rif;  and  I  drbalrdeiU^ 
I  in   iiivitrlf  uhrthrr  il  would    noi  be  fur  ctf 


Alas  I  in  lh«'  iniffnuDUnnrMi  of  my  nature,  I  i»««'r«**»t  ami  «»ur  domf'«tir  cuiiifort  t«'  pf«^w 
gave  way  when  hi-  »aid  thin  to  the  Irndrrneiia  *"  U'«>  I"  l*«»iMlMn.  in  «irdrf  to  roncral  fr^oi  bin 
of  my  heart,  nnd  aH<«urfd  hiin  that  my  happi-  ^^  '""C  «*  /rtj/i/,  thai  I  was  nut  aufbnratfv 
nes»  depend«^i  wholly  on  the  t-njoyment  ul  bin  I*'**  l>:»ppinf»«*,  and  that  hr  would  tite  aoJ  in 
society;  and  1  fear  it  i4  too  true  that  men  soon  «  "»<"»  •/  'A'  «*"^'*'-  I  »a»  the  mor*  rrtdy  •• 
learn  t(»  slight  what  thry  an-  luro  of  po»v»*-  do  ihii,  lMcaii»»»  I  wi^hrd  that  my  w4lfi 
injf.  Had  I  ht-en  an  irtfnl  woman,  and  could  '•>i"nld  n-l  *re  my  empire  wa*  on  the  dwlisf. 
I  have  eon<l<*«H>onilrd  l«»  makf  him  diuthtful  of   V\  hy  did  I  no  wiith  ?     1  hoped  it  waa  btraiH* 

■the  extent  of  mv  love,  by  a  few  woman*ii  sub-  ^  *•■>•«  dij»ir.iun  to  upare  hn  any  aaxieiv  >« 
lerfuires;  could  I  ban.-  fiiirneil  a  desire  to  rt-    »">'  |»«-;»«^' ;  but  1  <•'•»»  H  »'*•»  wai  brcauir  H^ 

.  turn  to  the  world,  inftU*ad  of  ownini!.  m  I  did,  ""*  l»l»»'  ''>•««  '♦I""  nU^vM  U.irr  rauftc  to  •««pi«i 
that  all  my  rnjoymt'nt  wa^ C'lmprined  in  home  *>•■''  «hnii-».  f.r  mi*  wan  liktiy  Im  have  pr-trdi 
and  him;  I  do  think  th;it  I  mi<;ht  have  h<nn  *""•''  •'"••  »'••»"  "»>  "«"•  (I  belirvr  I  k««* 
I'of  a  much  lon!*fr  prri-Nl  fhfh:ippirHtof  wivt-H;  ohiwnfitl  hi-f.in-  how  Hir-'iig  my  eonvulK^  •• 
hut  ihin  1  HhiMiid  havf  hfvn,  in  my  own  ryr*,  »li«»t  tin  n  i*  *irarrilv  *.»irh  a  thin;;  lo  naliuvM 
dr^ipirahlr  a^  a  woman;  and  I  was  aluayn  h  «n-A  «i  ».'irr  of  .irin.n,) 
lenanoufi  of  my  own  rstrrm.  '  lhinh»rr.  in  thr  prtMnrr  of  my  n<*^f* 

May  wus  e.,w,  hut  n  it  «o\k — wht»n  1  f.Mind    •>»nlid  a  wi«»i  to  go  to  London  for  mi  wr*ii. 

.  mv  husband  wan  fontinuaily  n-adine  ti»  me,  ^l»»*  Marl' d.  and  limki-d  ftunpiei.njtly  at  I'* 
aficr  havini;  rt-ad  to  K»in*t'.f,  tin*  nrcijunti  in  dam  ji  ;  whil**  hr,  with  an  odd  miiturr  of•«^ 
the  p4iirr«  of  thr  f«4if'iU'«  of  London.  |  pri^'0'>y.  and  inoiUfiraUtin  in  hia  coustreMrti 

i      ••Whil  a  trmplinc  arrniint  ihii  i«,  Hfl»-n, '  ••»«'l'»«">«"«l— 

j  of  the  KxhibiU'-n  at  S^imrrscl-llouiie  !  1  should  .      **  Do  I  hrar  riyhl,  Helen  1     Are  yoo.  ate 
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ill  you  have  declared,  desirous  of  ffoing  to 
London  V* 

^  1  sm :  *  Variety  is  channinf^,*  says  the 
proverb ;  and  here,  you  know,  it  is  toujoun 
perdHxr 

**\VelI,  there,  madam,*'  said  Pendarves, 
tamin((  to  my  mother,  ^^  you  will  now,  I  hope, 
believe  what  1  artsured  you  of  some  time  ago, 
that  Helen  had  a  passion  for  London.*' 

••  C*ef/  jf/tm,*'  replied  my  mother,  *'  to  use 
s  French  phrase  in  answer  to  Helen*s;"and 
darting,  as  she  spoke,  a  penetrating  glance  at 

**  I  assure  you,"  replied  I,  **  that  my  wish 
to  ifo  to  Ijondon  originates  with  myulf^  as  I 
believe  that  this  journey  to  the  metropolis  is 
lbs  wiant  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  thing 
1  could  desire." 

My  mother  sighed,  and  a  **  \VelI,  my  child, 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  word,**  broke 
bBf  utdly  from  her  lips,  while  she  suddenly 
Rise  and  left  the  room. 

*' And  are  you  reaily  in  earnest,  Helen  t*' 
nad  Pendarves. 

**  Never  more  so ;  and  unless  my  proposal 


Thus  I  reasoned  with  myself,  and  tried  to 
fortify  my  mind  to  bear  the  cares  and  the  dan- 
gers which  1  had  on  principle  provoked. 

*^  One  word,  Helen,**  said  my  mother,  when 
she  was  alone  with  me  afkr  what  had  passed 
relative   to  my  projected  journey,  *'are  youj 
sure,  my  dear  child,  that  in  urging  your  hus- 
band to  go  to  London,  you  have  acted  wisely  1"  < 

^*  As  sure  as  the  consciousness  of  my  bound- 
ed vision  of  futurity  can  allow  me  to  be.  I 
thought  it  better  to  furesiaU  my  husband's 
wishes,  than  to  wait  for  the  expremon  of 
them." 

•*  If  not  better^  it  was  less  mortifying,'*^  re- 
plied my  quick-sighted  parent;  and  we  said 
no  more  on  the  subjecL 

In  three  days'  time  we  had  lodgings  pro- 
cured for  us  near  Hanover  Square;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  from  that  on  which  1  made  known 
my  wishes,  we  set  off  for  London.  But  how 
different  were  the  feelings  of  my  husband  and 
myself  on  the  occasion !  He  was  all  joy  and 
pleased  expectation,  unmixed  with  any  painful 
regret  or  any  anxious  feare.  But  I  left  for 
,some  time  a  tenderly  beloved  mother,  and  the , 


I 


k  verr  distasteful  to  you,  I  beg  you  will  write  ^  scene  of  tranquil  and  certain  enjoyment.    1  j 
directly,  and  engage  lodgrings.'*  |  was  going,  I  knew,  to  encounter  probably  the  i 

**  Distasteful  t  Oh  no !  quite  the  contrary.  \  influence  of  rivals,  both  men  and  women,  in  i 
1  shall  be/»rofuf  to  exhibit  my  lovely  wife  in  i  my  hushand*s  attentions,  and  the  dangerous! 
London,  where  no  doubt  she  will  be  as  much  '  power  of  long  and  early  associations.  And  | 
admired  as  she  was  abroad.  Do  you  think,** ;  now  did  I  know,  but  that  into  a  renewal  of! 
be  affectionately  added,  **  that  I  have  forgot- 1  intimacy  with  his  former  associates  1  was  not ! 
len  the  exquisite  pleasure  I  experienced  at  bringing  my  husband  1  But  I  had  done  what  t 
ing  you  the  object  of  general  attraction  I  thought  right ;  and  if  I  had  presumptuously  | 
brrever  you  moved  V*  I  acted  on  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom  alone,  i 

This  was  said  and  felt  kindly ;  still  it  did  1 1   prayed,  fervently  prayed,  that  the  divine  I 
I  Ml  inspire  roe  with  that  confidence  which  it   wisdom  would  take  pity  on  my  weakness,  and  ! 
*  likely  to  inspire;  for  /,  though  I  was   avert  the  courted  and  impending  evil.  ■ 

IS  of  my  husband*9  personal  beauty,  |     1  was  many  miles  on  my  journey,  before  I '. 
ihad  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  exhibiting  him  to   could  drive  from  my  mind  the  recollection  of] 
{te  London  world.     I  had  no  wish  to  be  tlie   my  mother*s  countenance  when  we  parted.  It; 
ried  of  women — it  was  sufficient  for   did  not  alone  express  sorrow  to  part  with  me 
to  know  that  I  was  the  happiesi;  and  I  — it  indicated   anxiety,  foreboding  of  evil  tOj 
tfbt  that  if  Pendarves  loved  as  truly  as  I    happen  before  we  met  again ;  and  it  required  : 
M,  the  consrioosness  of  his  happiness  would  <  all  my  husband's  enlivening  gaiety  and  fasci- 1 
' —  been  sufficient  for  him.    Still  1  am  well  [  nating  powere  to  revive  my  drooping  spirits.  \ 
bow  wrong  it  is  to  judge  the  love  of  His  gaiety,  I  must  own,  however,  depressed 
according  to  our  own  capability   of  rather  than  enlivened  me  at  first;  for  I  was 
Isviof .     As  well  and  as  justly  might  we  con-   mortified  to  see  with  what  delight  he  antici- 
§tm  beauty,  or  the  power  of  pleasing,  to  one   pated  our  return  to  the  great  world :  but,  as  1 1 
jcHt  of  features  or  complexion.     All  pereons  :  had  no  ill-tempered  feelings  to  oppose  to  the 
I  lava  after  a  manner  of  their  own;  and  woe  must  { influence  of  his  buoyant  hilarity  and  his  win- 
ihe^l  the  man  or  woman  who  expects  to  be   ning  charm  of  manner,  they  at  length  subdued 
acrording  to  their  own  way  and  their   my  depression,  and  imparted  to  me  their  own 
deforce  of  loving,  without  any  considers-   pleasant  cheerfulness. 

for  the  different  character  and  different       **  Dear,  dear  London  !**  cried  Pendarves,  aa 
{Mioffs  of  the  beloved  object.  our  horees*  hoofs  first  rattled  on  its  pavement; 


)  **  How  absurd  I  am !"  said  I  to  myself,  after 
11  bad  shad  some  weak  teare  in  the  solitude  of 
lay  chamber,  because  Pendarves  did  not  love 
laa,  I  lband«  aa  I  loved  him.  **  How  absurd ! 
Trar,  kg  delights  in  the  idea  of  exhibiting  me, 
^$mi  I  have  no  wish  to  exhibit  Aim.  AfWr  all, 
tbt  loves  more  gentrmuly  than  I  do,  and  my 
ia  nothing  to  be  proud  of.*' 


^*  dear  I^ndon !  how  I  love  thee !  for  here  1 
was  first  convinced  how  fondly  Helen  loved 
me  !*'  So  saying,  he  pressed  me  to  Aij  heart, 
and  a  feeling  of  revived  confidence  stole  over 


mtne. 


We  found  my  uncle  and  Mre.  Pendarvea 
still  in  London;  but  I  did  not  feel  as  rejoiced 
on  the  occasion  as  they  and  my  husband  did. 
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A   WIFE'S    DUTY. 


(  --. 


lor  RaneUg^h,  and  my  husband  and  I,  who 
dined  out,  were  to  accompany  a  large  party  to 
tbmt  acene  of  gay  resort. 

Ranelagh  was  the  place  for  tall  wom^n  to 
appear  to  advantage  in.  Little  women,  how- 
ever b*^utiful,  were  likely  to  be  unnoticed  in 
dist  circling  crowd ;  but,  even  unattended  with 
beauty,  height  and  a  good  carriage  of  the  per- 
were  sure  to  be  noticed  there.    The  pride 

hicb  Pendarvea  took  in  my  appearance  was 

FTer  so  fully  gratified  as  at  Ranelagh;  for 
while  1  leaned  upon  him,  I  used  to  feel  my 
win  pressed  gently  to  his  side  as  he  heard  or 
•aw  the  admiration  which  inv  lof\y  stature  (to 
•peak  modestly)  excited.  This  evening,  as  1 
«••  quite  a  new  face  in  the  splendid  round,  I 
was  even  followed  as  well  as  gazed  at ;  and  I 
was  not  sorry  when  our  carriage  was  announ- 
ced, though  1  was  flattered  on  my  own  account, 
•ad  pleasvd  on  my  husband*s ;  for  1  was  eager 
to  escape  fiom  some  particularly  impertinent 
especially  as  I  found  that  Pendarves 
disposed  to  resent  the  freedom  with  which 
men  of  high  rank  thought  themselves 
■  privileged  to  follow  and  look  at  me.  Before 
i  we  separated,  some  of  the  party  proposed  that 
we  should  meet  again  at  Ranelagh  on  the  next 
aight  but  one,  and  while  I  hesitated  my  hus- 
baod  exclaimed,  **  No  mock  modesty,  Helen ; 
ao  declining  an  opportunity,  which  you  must 
eayAT,  of  Mng  admired.  So,  pray  tell  our 
friends  you  gl^ly  accede  to  their  proposal.** 

**  I  gladly  accede  to  your  proposal,"  cried  I 
1an2hine«  but  blushing  with  conscious  vanity 
It  the  same  time. 

**  What  an  obedient  wife  !**  cried  one  of  the 
Iad'.e4:**public  homage  has  not  spoiled  her^e/, 
llsee.** 

,     **  Nor  caa  it,*'  replied  I,  '*  while  I  possess 
Biy   husbaod's  homage,  which   I   ral ue /ar 

t    **  Hlkik  you  possess  it !    Then,  if  his  ho- 
sbould  fail  you,  you  might  perhaps  be 
aith  the  other  V* 


3isl 


**I  bambly  hope  not.-  but  if  exposed  to  that 

i kilter  trial,  I  dare  not  asitert  that  I  should  not 
yieM  in  it  as  scores  of  other  women  do  every 
day ;  for  I  mnst  say,  in  defence  of  my  sex, 

,mt  good  husbands,  generally  speaking,  make 
good  wive« :  and  that  most  women  originally 
value  the  attentions  of  their  husbands  more 
thaa  those  of  other  men.     On  your  sex,  there- 

ifcw!,0  false  and  fickle  man!  be  visited  the 

jcriwesof  ouia!** 

I  This  grave  discourse  provoked  some  laueh- 
tor  firocn  my  audience,  from  which  I  was  glad 
to  escape  to  oar  carriage,  which  had  waited 
fcr  OS  while  we  alighted. 
**So«  Helen,"  said  my  husband  as  we  went 
it  is  your  opinion. 


hint  and  a  kind  warning  to  me  how  I  behaved 
myselfr*  I 

**  Not  so,**  said  I  eagerly  :  *^  I  hupbly  trust 
that  even  your  example  would  not  make  me 
swerve  from  my  duty;  and   my  observation' 
was  a  general,  one.     iStill,  my  favourite  and  j 
coflstant  prayer  is,  *Let  me  not  be  led  intoj 
temptation  ;*  and  believe  me,  Pendarves,  that 
she  who  is  able  to  admit  that  she  may  possibly 
err,  is  less  liable  to  do  so  than  the  woman  who 
seems  to  believe  she  is  incapable  of  it.*' 

**  Helen,*'  said  my  husband,  **  I  never  for 
one  moment  associated  together  the  idea  of 
you  and/rarV/y.'  therefore,  dear  giri,  I  will 
carrr  you  to  Ranelagh  again  and  again;  for  I 
do  Iwe  to  see  you  admired  ;  and  1  feel  proud 
while  I  tliink  and  know  that  even  princes 
would  woo  your  smiles  in  vain." 

He  kept  his  word,  and  we  never  missed  a 
full  night  at  Ranelagh.     But  one  evening  com- 1 

rletely  destroyed  the  unmixed  pleasure  which  | 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  there.  [ 

We  had  not  been  round  the  room  more  than ; 
twice  when  we  .were  joined  by  Lord  Charles 
Belmour,  a  former  associate  of  my  husband's, , 
who,  aAer  a  little  while,  b^ged  to  have  some  j 
I  private  conversation  with  him ;  and  taking  his ; 
;  arm,  Pendarves  consigned  me  to  the  care  of. 
\  the  gentleman  with  us,  on  whose  other  arm 
hung  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  busily  making  > 
love :  consequently,  his  attention  was  wholly  i 
I  directed  to  her,  and  I  had  nothing  to  divert , 
•  mine  from  the  conversation  which  occasionally ! 
I  met  my  ear  between  my  husband  and  his  noble 
friend,  who  walked  close  behind  us. 

Sometimes  tliis  conversation  was  held  in  a 
low  voice,  and  then  I  ceased  to  listen  to  it; 
but  when  they  spoke  as  usual,  I  thought  I  was 
justified  in  attending  to  them. 

**  Look  there !"  said  lH>rd  Charles,  as  we 
were  passing  a  box  in  which  sat  two  ladies 
splendidly  dressed,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, *Mook,  Pendarves,  there  is  an  old' 
j  friend  of  yours !"  , 

**Ha!*'   said    my   husband,  lowering    his 
voice,  **  I  protest  it  is  she  !    I  did  not  know . 
she  was  in  England.     Who  are  those  men' 
with  hert** 

•'  What,  are  you  jeahutT* 

**  Nonsense  !     W  ho  are  they  !'* 

**llie  man  in  brown  is  husband  to  the  lady 

I  in  blue;  and  for  the  sake  of  associating  with 

a  titled  lady,  which  your  friend  is,  you  know, 

j  he  allows  his  wife,  who  is  not  pretty  enough 

i  to  be  in  danger,  to  go  about  with  her  and  her 

,  eher  amt  — the  young  man  in  green.     You 

know  she  was  always  a  favourite  with  young 


'       Thai  when  weak  women  go  astray. 

'       Their  kwds  sre  more  in  »ult  than  they.** 


•    -his." 
•^And  you 


what  yoa  did  ss  a  gentle 


men. 


*'  True,  and  young  indeed  must  the  man  be 
who  is  taken  in  by  her  fascinations.' 

*^  But  she  is  wonderfully  handsome  still." 

**  I  hardly  looked  at  her." 

"  We  are  passing  her  again.  JVbw,  then* 
look  at  her  if  you  dan»^ 

••  Dare  !*' 


A   WIPE'S  duty!  I 


«•  Ym:  lor  ber  ejM  ara  Terr  like  Um  b«ii-  changMl  bin  ranlalityfiiio  MHtei  mmil 
lbk*t.'*  fMNiiTy  briiete  Unt  be  woaM  b«  gM  te  » 


••  I  will  risk  iu** 

/  tfm  now  looked  towarde  the  box  we  weie 


f enge  to  wean  mj  huebuid  fnm  mm.    ftflt  I 
coafd  001  wieb  that  1  bad  tiMled  Ma 


more  prood  of  the  pie  eataeaca 
rank  and  birth ;  but  to  do  him  Juatice,  ba 
life  with  a  wiah  to  noaaeaa  mon  boao 
diaiinctiona;  and  had  be  been  plaeed  In  beOir 


_;  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a'  wise  than  1  did;  Ibr  1  conM  naC  batndanaii 
yonnt  nankin  green,  hanging  over  a  woman,  withont  compromising  my  acnat  of  rigbt,  m 
who  though  no  longer  voang,  and  whollji^in-  kaff  mtmmin$  in  aoch  caaea  an  af  an  aval; 
dabled  to  art  for  her  bloom,  appeared  to  my  and  if  a  married  woman  doea  noc  alnneaaWv 
now  Jealona  ryes  the  bandsomrst  woman  I  had  that  pointed  and  partieolar  admlntloa  la  atfr» 
ever  beheld.  I  alao  obaerved  that  she  aaw  and  aive  to  her,  the  man  who  ofera  It  iiaa  a  iMl 
reeognlaed  my  husband;  for  ahe  suddenly  to  think  hia  devoira  may  fa  UfaiebnnaBaplaMt. 
atarted  and  looked  disordered,  while  an  ex-  Hers  I  may  aa  well  giva  yon  An  cbanMr 
praaaion  of  anger  atole  over  her  Are.  A  sud- .  of  this  friend  of  inv  buaband. 
den  atop  in  the  crowd  to  allow  the  Painra  and  i  Lord  Cbarlea  Belmonr  waa  tlw  ana  af  Aa 
bb  party  to  pass,  who  were  just  entering,  forced  >  Duke  of  •- — ^— ;  and  never  wan  any 
na  to  be  etationary  a  few  minuiea  btiore  her 
box.  Ob !  bow  my  heart  beat  during  thia  sup> 
vey !  Bui  one  thing  gratified  me :  I  waa  sure, 
aa  I  did  not  see  her  bow  her  head  or  curtsy, 

that  Pendarvea  did  not  notice  her.  And  ud  circumstances,  the  world  might  bava  bawd  sf 
Lord  Charles  had,  Qneontradteted,  called  ber  him  as  a  man  of  aeience,  of  lanratnfft  Md  sf 
bis  M  friend  f  \  ulents.     But  he  had  every  tbiag  to  deaden  Ui 

Who,  then,  and  ii4a/  waa  she  t  would  he ;  wish  of  studious  fame,  and  nothlaf  la  sars» 
tell  mef  Perhaps  be  wouM  when  be  got :  mge  iu  Beaidea,  he  waa  too  iadolaailslrf 
borne;  if  he  did  not,  I  felt  that  I  ahould  be  for  that  renown  which  be  waa  nabtaiaaa  Is 
nneaay.  enjoy ;  and  instead  of  reading  bad  a  aaOpiv, 

We  soon  moved  on  again,  and  I  beard  Lord  he  n aa  soon  led  away  intq  the  moat  anbeaaiM 
Cbarlea  ny,  :  disaipaiion,  while  ha  nw  hoaova  daily  b^ 

**  Cruel  Pendarvea  ?  not  even  to  look  at  or  stuwrd  on  olliers  which  be  bad  oaee  taiiisdy 
•oaeb  your  bat  to  ber!  Surely  that  would  not  wished  to  deserve  and  gain  hiawelC  Ml  a 
have  committed  you  jn  any  way.**  ,  quickly  drove  all  weak  repininga  feaa  Ub^ 

•*  It  would  have  been  acknowledging  her  for  proudly  reaolving  in  futara  to  aeova  and  aad» 
an  acquaintance,  which  I  do  not  wish  now  to  value  thoae  laurela  which  eonid  aaw  aavarhi 
do,  especially  fa  mjf  unft*$  ^rrsrnee,**  I  riM*   bis. 

efadf  he  said,  for  he  spoke  too  low  for  me  to :      He  therefore  choae  to  declaa  Itwaabeaeak 

bear;  but  1  Judge  ao  from  the  answer  of  Lord   a  nobleman,  or  even  a  gentleawn,  to  gais  • 

Charlps.  I  prixe,  or  take  a  high  degree ;  and  this  aiw^ 

**  Oh  !   thpfi,  if  your  wifi*  was  fuA  present,    ti«Mi,  in  which  he  (iid  not  hiinsrlf  hrlirtr,  vM 

you  Wfiuld  not  be  so  rrui'l  V*  quou d  hv  many  an  itllr  «!uno>,  glail  wn  tort- 

1      "  I  ilid  not  Any  so.**  rum*  the  i|fnor.inrf  nhirh  «Iif*Bra&-rd  him. 

I     **  No;  but  you  implied  iu**  Hut,  npitt*  of  thin  |n  rninoua  opint  >a,  X/^^ 

I      **  I  deny  that  al»o.  Charlfs  netrr  ^fiuiftit  lli#»  •orirly  nf  ih«^r  ri« 

I      Thrn  coming;  up  to  m«*,  mv  hnnband  airain    aet'd  upon  it;  and  IVndarvt'S,  »hn  hat!  Utti^ 

oflVri'd  nil*  hiH  arm,  ami  Lonl  (*harl«-s  \vii  u«.    guinhn)  himiulf  at  Oxford,  was  his  favonna 

I  nnttn  afWf  saw  this  beautiful  woman  walking    runipani<>n  thrri . 

in  the  (*irrl«%  ant)  heard  ht-r  nanitd  hy  the  jfi'ii-  \\  hrn  l.ord  rhnrln  mtrrrd  the  wnrld.  I* 
tieman  nrxt  nir  an  Lady  IMl  Sinclclon  —  a  !rav«*  him«4>lf  up  to  all  il«  raniiirs  and  inffv 
dashing  widow  mort*  fmird  tor  hi*r  lifautyami  l.iriti>R.  Hut  hr  w  j4ronM*iou«ofgrpatpf»«#f^ 
h«*r  fjftrinitiona  than  hrr  moraU.  Hut  IVn-  and  uIro  ron«riou«  ttmt  he  hail  tulfrfid  tUa 
darv«'«  A^iid  nothing;  and  though  fch«*  IfMikeil  to  nin  (o  watli*.  J^^iiM,  if  he  rould  not  riftpi«f 
very  earm'stly  at  him,  an*!  t*\amined  nii'  from  thrm  in  a  way  to  nritf*  admiration,  h»  kv* 
head  to  foot  as  I  paatud,  I  naw  that  he  m'vi  r  lif  could  do  go  in  a  way  to  riritr  fear;  isi 
turned  hit  eyes  on  her,  and  si*emrd  rt*solved  afU-r  all,  /miffr  wa*  /mirrr.  and  to  ^«m  ^ 
not  to  si-e  her.  was  thi>  Jlrgi  wiaA  of  Iti^  heart, 

I  had  thrrpf  tre  every  reason  to  he  plfl^af>d        Accordinely,  thraiuh  cnnarioas  he  bs4  kc^ 

with  my  hu«hand*t  conduct;  but  I  f«*lt  uri-at    M'lf  the  follies  which  he  l.tahed,  he  b*J  s* 

.di«truft(  i>f  Lord  riiarlew.     I  ihon^lit  he  wu4  a    mrrcy  on  tho^e  of  his  arn:  aintancrs;  f-r.  ■> 

:  man,  frnm  what  I  had  overheard,  w  hoin  I  could    h»>  hiniM'lf  lAmt  rvtd,  **  it  is  ea»irr  t»  )iv^  *< 

never  like  »»  a  crtmpanion  f'>r  Pf-ndnrven;  and    the  fnllie^  of  niher*  than  amend  oor*a  ••*• 

!  I  divlikt-d  him  the  more,  U-cauiM*,  if  I  h.id  tfi^^'U    and  ilioU|;h  ci*urte«l  as  un  amuting r\imp*9»'^ 

,  him    tlie    »li]rhir«t  encourage  me  lit,  he   wnuld    he  vi.it  otVn  shunned  as  a  danfrnm»tmf. 

liAVf  (wrn  m\  devoted  and  putilic  adiiiirer.  aiM)        Women,  also,  who  defied  him  ritbrr  n  t 

would  have  delighted  to  make  his  attachment    nuilor  or  an  enemy,  have  nird   the  day  «^ 

to  uie  and  our  intimacy  the  theme  of  con  ver^a-    tliry  ventured  to  dispute  his  power;  butitl 

lion.     1   alto   saw   Uui  my  cold  reserre  ha'    at  length  discovered,  there  was  ow  wsy to ^ 
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;  and  that  was  to  own  his  ability  to  do  felt  bome  sort  of  regard ;  but  it  was  jealouaj 
d  try  to  conciliate  him  aaao  oc/iec  and  !  for  the  past,  not  for  the  present,  that  overcame 
riend.  I  me,  though  my  husband's  total  silence  with 

I  ca«€  his  generous  and  kind  feelings  ;  regard  to  this  lady  was,  I  could  not  but  think, 
d  his  less  amiable  ones,  and  his  friend-  !  an  alarming  circumstance.    And  **  it  was  on 
as  sincere  and  valuable  as  his  enmity  i  her  account  your  mother  forbade  vour  mar- 
icious.  j  riage  with  Pendarves,**  still  vibrated  painfully 

th  nouncommoninconsistency,  while  in  my  ears,  when  Lord  Charles  and  he  ap- 
ed that  be  thought  a  nobleman  would  peared.  With  a  smile  b^  no  means  as  uncon- 
himself  if  he  sung  well,  or  sung  at  strained  as  usual  1  met  him,  and  accepted  bis 

S proffered  arm.    Lord  Charles  walked  with  ua 
or  a  round  or  two— then  left  us,  whispering  m 
he  did  so,  **  Remember !  do  notice  her,  she  ex- 


tcred  the  lists  in  any  way  with  per- 
i/tru,  he  condescended  to  mdulge  be- 
3  whom  he  respected  in  the  lowest  of 


IS,  though  certainly  one  of  the  most 


that  of  mimickry  —  a  gift  which 
ppertains  to  other  talents,  as  a  border 
i;  gold  to  the  fag  end  of  a  piece  of  In- 
in,  looking  more  showy  indeed  than 
ial  to  which  it  adheres;  but  how  in- 
value  and  in  price! 
resume  .py  narrative.  My  husband 
nention  £ady  Hell  to  me.  The  next 
*nt  to  R^inelagh  with  mixed feelingi 


peots  it,  and  I  thbk  she  has  a  rif  ht  to  it.** 


lid  he  not  have  named  her  to  me? 
aUo  with  contending  feelings  that  I 
self  obliged  to  have  Mrs.  Pendarves 
mpanion ;  fur  though  I  wished  to  be 
on  Uie  subject  of  my  anxiety,  I  dread- 


Pendarves  muttered,  **  Well,  if  it  must  be 
so,**  and  his  companion  disappeared. 

Soon  after  we  saw  him  with  Ladv  Bell 
Singleton  leaning  on  his  arm ;  and  1  felt  con- 
vin^  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  since  we 
were  last  at  Kanelaah,  as  he  never  noticed  her 
till  that  nighL  VTe  were  now  meeting  them 
for  the  second  time,  and  passing  close  to  them, 
when  I  saw  Lady  Bell  pointedly  try  to  catch 
aded  to  see  this  lady  again,  and  to  j  my  husband*s  eye :  and  no  longer  avoiding  it« 
hat  Pendarves  had  chosen  at  length  be  took  off  bis  hat,  and  civilly,  though  dia- 
ler for  an  acquaintance;  for,  had  he '  tantly,  returned  the  cordial  but  silent  saluta- 
\  of  never  renewing  his  acquaintance,   tion  which  she  gave  him. 

"  This,**  thought  I,  **  is  in  consequence  of 

Lord  Charleses  interference,  and  explains  what 

Pendarves  meant  by  ^Wellt  if  1  must,  1 

must.*  *' 

How  I  wished  that  he  would  break  his  close 

the  same  time :  and  1  was  sure  that   silence  on  this  subject,  and  be  ingenuous ! 

I  tell  me  all  she  knew.  But  I  felt  it  was  a  delicate  subject  for  him  to 
lew  of  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  our  es- .  treat — and  I  resolved  to  break  the  iee  myself, 
inelagh ;  and  ray  husband,  who  dined  '  **  That  was  a  very  beautiful  woman  to  whom 
rd  (/harles  Belmour,  (much  to  my  I  you  bowed  just  now,**  said  I,  glad  to  find  that 
row,)  was  to  join  us  there.                |  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  lookinj^  another  way. 

es  looked  everywhere  in  search  ofi     *' She  Aos  been  beautiful  indeed!**  was  his 

II  Singleton,  and   at  length  I  dis-  |  answer. 

ler.     My  companion  did  tlie  same;i     Then  looking  at  me,  surprised  I  doubt  not 

a  sort  of  scream   of  surprise,  she  !  at  the  tremour  of  my  voice,  fie  was  equally  sur- 

h,  dear!  if  there  is  not  Lady  Bell  I  prised  atmy  excessive  paleness,  and  with  some 

I  thought  she  was  abroad !    Do  |  little  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  he  said, 

my  dear,  when  she  returned  to  ;     *^  My  dear  Helen,  is  mj  only  bowing  to  a 

I  fine  woman  capable  of  making  your  cheek  pale, 
should  I  know,  madam  !    The  verv  ;  and  your  voice  trembling  t** 
of  the  lady  was  a  stranger  to  me  till  ]     **  No,*'  said  I,  *'  not  so— you  wrong  me  in* 
rvenins:.**  '  deed ;  nor  did  I  know  that  my  cheek  was 

d !     Why  do  not  you  really  know !  pale.**    I  said  no  more,  shrinking  from  the 
» lady  on  whose  account  your  mother  i  seeming  indelicacy  of  forcing  a  confidence 
our  marriage  with  Pendarves  1**         {  which  he  was  disposed  to  withhold, 
nadam,  my  mother  was  too  discreet       ^*  Helen,**  said  he,  looking  up  in  rov  face, 
I  her  reasons.**  I  **  I  see  our  aunt  Pendarves  has  been  at  ner  old 

•  my  dear,  you  need  not  look  so  un-  j  work,  and  telling  tales  of  me.  I  protest  I  shall 
was  all  oft*  long  before  he  married  you  <  insist  on  my  uncie*s  sending  her  muxxkd  into 

she  is  a  very  dangerous  woman 
e  gets  a  hold,  and  looks 


»v. 


>  vurr  of  her  beholder's  heart, 
eglecung  for  to  take  them.'  " 

ely  heard  what  she  said,  for  a  sick 
ngcaroe  over  me  at  the  conscious- 
I  was  now  in  the  presence  of  a  w<^ 
whom  Pendarves  bad  undoubtedly 


your  company. ' 

'*  The  best  way  of  muxzling  her  would  be 
to  anticipate  all  her  communications  jooraelC 
It  would  be  such  an  effectual  silenee  to  a  wo- 
man like  our  little  aunt,  to  be  Mt  to  say,  *  I 
know  that  already !'  ** 

''  That*s  artfuUy  put,  Helen !  But,  really, 
there  are  ^me  things  which  I  have  respected 
you  too  much  to  name  to  yoo.    A  gtmrail 
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knowledge  of  my  past  faults  and  follies  you 
have  long  had  ;  but  from  no  unworthy  motive 
I  have  shrunk  from  talking  to  you  of  any  ixir- 
iieular  one ;  and  I  feel  pained  and  shocfced, 
my  beloved  wife,  to  know  that  you  are  aware 
of  that  lady's  having  once  been  very  near, 
if  not  very  dear,  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  early 
youth." 

**  Enough,"  said  I,  "  enough  !  Forget  that 
I  know  any  thing  which  you  wished  me  not 
to  know,  and  assure  yourself  that  I  will  forget 
also." 

**  You  are  a  wise  and  good  girl,"  he  replied, 
kindly  pressing  the  arm  that  reposed  in  his ; 
**but  my  littleaunt  is  capable  of  making  much 
mischief  between  marned  persons,  where  the 
mind  of  the  wife  is  weak,  and  her  temper  sus- 
picious." • 

But  how  irritated  I  was  against  Lord 
Charles  that  evening!  He  forced  conversa- 
tion with  Pendarvps  whenever  we  passed  him, 
and  gave  Lady  Bell  an  opportunity  of  fixing 
her  dark  eyes  on  him  in  a  manner  which  having 
once  seen,  I  took  care  never  to  see  again.  I  am 
sure  it  offended  him  as  much  as  it  did  me ;  for 
though  Lady  Bell  was  not  absolutely  excluded 
society,  she  was  by  no  means  a  woman  to  be 
forced  on  the  notice  of  any  man  who  had  a  vir- 
tuous wife  leaning  on  his  arm ;  and  in  returning 
her  bow,  Pendarves  had  done  all  that  civility 
required  of  him :  but  I  am  convinced  that  Lord 
Charles  wished  to  give  me  pain ;  and  he  was 
9lso  in  hopes  that  I  should  resent  the  appear- 
ance of  any  acquaintance  remaining  between 
the  quondam  lovers,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
coolness  between  my  husband  and  myself. 

This  was  the  longest  and  the  only  painful 
evening  I  had  ever  passed  at  Ranelagh ;  and 
from  that  moment  1  took  such  a  dislike  to  it,  that 
I  was  very  glad  when  the  great  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther made  my  usual  companions  at  such  places 
substitute  Vauxhall  for  Ranelagh.  But  at 
Vauxhall  the  same  lovely  and  unwelcome 
vision  crossed  my  path ;  and  I  once  overheard 
a  gentleman  say,  looking  back  at  my  husband, 
who  had  stopt  to  speak  to  some  ladies,  "  What 
a  lucky  fellow  that  Pendarves  is!  The  two 
finest  women  in  the  garden — ay,  or  in  London, 
are  his  wife,  and  his  quondam  mistress."  The 
compliment  to  myself  was  deprived  of  its 
power  to  please  me,  by  these  wounding  words, 
my  husband's*' quondam  mistress."  And  was 
then  that  disgraceful  connexion  so  well  known? 
The  thought  was  an  overwhelming  one,  and  I 
began  to  resent  my  husband's  having  bowed 
to  this  woman  in  my  presence.  But  perhaps 
he  was  entreated  to  do  so  in  order  to  shield 
her  reputation  ?  If  so,  could  he  do  otherwise  1 
And  as  I  was  always  glad  to  find  an  excuse 
for  Pendarves,  I  satisfied  myself  thus,  and  my 
recent  displeasure  was  forgotten. 

When  we  had  extended  the  six  weeks  which 
we  meant  to  pass  in  London  to  two  months,  I 
expressed  a  wish  of  returning  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  Seymour  complied  with  so  little  re- 


^luctance,  tjiat  I  prepared  to  return  home  with 
a  much  lighter  heart  than  I  had  expected  e?er 
to  feel  again.  But  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  a  part- 
ing gifl  for  me  in  her  own  way — a  piece  of 
intelligence  which  clouded  over  the  unexpect- 
ed brilliancy  of  my  home-prospects. 

**  Well,  my  dear  niece,"  said  she,  ^I  tm' 
glad  you  are  going,  though  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  you;  for  I  do  not  like  Seyroour^s  friend,! 
Lord  Charles  Belmour.    He  seems  to  me,inj' 
dear,  to  have,  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

'  That  low  cunnine  which  from  fools  snppliet, 
And  aptly,  too,  the  means  of  being  wise.' 

And  I  have  thought  no  good  of  him  ever  since 
I  saw  him  come  out  of  Lady  fiell  Singleton's 
house  with  your  husband."  I 

**  What  !'^  cried  I,  catching  hold  of  a  chair,  { 
for  my  strength  seemed  suddenly  to  fail  ine,| 


tt 


does  my  husband  visit  L^y  Bell?" 


**  Yes,  that  once  I  am  suWie  did ;  but  then 
I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  Charles  took  him' 
there :  for  I  am  told  his  great  pleasure  is  to 
alienate  his  married  friends  from  their  wiTeB.** 
Alas !  from  what  a  pinnacle  of  happiness 
and  confidence  did  this  foolish  woman  cast  me 
down  in  one  moment !  Reply  I  could  not; 
and  she  went  on  to  give  me  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice— and  that  was,  never,  if  I  coQld  help  it, 
to  admit  Lord  Charles  within  my  doors,  and 
to  discourage  his  intimacy  with  my  hasband 
as  much  as  I  could.  I 

By  this  time,  I  had  a  little  recovered  this 
overwhelming  blow,  and  I  resolved,  in  rjf-' 
dffence^  and  in  defence  of  my  husband's  chanw- 
ter,  to  tell  her  I  must  believe  she  was  mistak- 
en in  thinking  she  saw  Pendarves  come  out 
of  Lady  Bell's  house;  but  whether  that  were 
true  or  false,  1  must  request  her  to  keep  such  I 
communications  to  herself  in  future,  as  a  wile' 
was  the  ia$t  person  whom  any  one  should  pr^ 
sume  to  inform  of  the  errors  of  her  husband. 
But  company  came  in;  and  soon  aflermy  an*, 
cle  drove  up  to  the  house  in  his  travelling  ca^| 
riage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  were' 
both  on  the  road  to  Cornwall.     If  Seymour, | 
when  he  came  in,  had  found  me  alone  wiihj 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  he  would  have  attributed  the! 
strange  abstraction  of  my  manner  to  some  m- 
formation  which  she  had  given  me ;  but  ha 
now  imputed  it  to  the  headache  of  which  I  with 
justice  complained ;  and   when   my  visiters 
went  away,  he  tenderly  urged  me  to  go  to  mj 
chamber,  and  lie  down. 

This  was  fortunate,  as  I  should  have  dislik- 
ed excessively  to  tell  him  what  his  aunt  hadj 
8(^n,  and  to  let  him  observe  how  uneasy  the* 
communication  had  made  me ;  for  I  was  aware 
that  a  wife  whose  jealousy  is  so  very  apt  to 
take  alarm,  is  as  troublesome  to  a  husband  as  | 
one  whose  nerves  are  so  weak  that  she  goes 
into  a  fit  at  the  slightest  noise,  and  starts  at 
the  mere  shutting  of  a  door.     Still,  my  htif- 
band's  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  my  indispo- 
sition was  a  great  trial  to  me,  for  it  forced  dm 
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0  have,  for  the  firtt  time^  a  lecret  from  him. 
iiid  Ac,  too,  it  seemed,  waa  keepinf^  a  secret 
rem  me;  fuY,  spite  of  my  entreati'.i  that  he 
vould  always  tell  me  himself  what  it  mif^ht 
frieve  me  to  hear  from  others,  he  had  called 
II  Lady  Bell  Singleton,  without  tellingr  me 
hat  he  had  done  so ! 

Alas !  I  did  indeed  lie  down,  and  I  did  in- 
leed  darken  my  room ;  but  it  was  to  hide  my 
Imitation  and  my  tears:  nor  till  Pendarves 
rent  out  to  dinner,  which  with  some  ditficul- 
y  I  prevailed  on  him  to  do,  did  I  suffer  the 
icfat  to  penetrate  into  my  apartments,  or  my 
iwollen  eye-lids  to  be  seen  of  any  one.  But 
Jieo  I  rose— then,  too,  I  rallied  my  spirits ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  cheerexi  by  my 
iiMband*8  affectionate  unwiltincness  to  leave 
Be,  and  in  the  next,  I  had  nearly  convinced 
Myself  that  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  not  seen  him 
when  she  fancied  she  did. 

Dy  this  resolute  endeavour  to  look  only  on 
te  bri^kl  nde^  1  was  enabled,  when  my  bus- 
bud  retorncd-— which  he  did  very  early — to 
,nepivebim  with  unforced  smiles  and  cheer- 
jfitaess. 

1  The  next  day  we  set  off  immediately  after 
Wfakfast,  on  our  journey  home;  and  I  met 
■J  mother  with  a  countenance  so  happy,  that 
A*  look  of  anxious  inquiry  with  which  she 
Wheld  me  was  immediately  exchan^  for  one 
«f  lesrful  joy. 

** Thank  God  !  my  dearest  child,**  she  fer- 
VfMiy  exclaimed,  ^  that  I  see  you  again,  and 
•M  yon  Mm/** 

I    Whf  had  she  looked  so  anxious,  and  so  in- 
j^riagly  t  and  irAy  was  she  thus  so  evidently 
iMiimaed,  as  well  as  rrjoiced  1 
;    No  doubt,  thought  I,  she  is  in  correspond- 
iCaee  with  our  gossiping  aunt,  and  she  has  told 
; By  mother  all  she  told  me:  no  doubt,  also, 
j^  has  all  along  been  that  secret  source  whence 
!*is  derived  my  mother*s  fear  of  uniting  me 
,li  Pendarves.    But  then,  was  not  her  informs- 
tiw  derived  from  her  husband— 4nd  was  it  not 
iilvayt  only  too  authentici 
!    Aa  these  thoughts  passfd  my  mind,  it  was 
jvill  for  me  that  my  mother  was  talking  to 
jSmDOur,  and  did  not  observe  me. 
Two  months  had  greatly  embellished  the 


of  oar  abode;  and  it  looked  so 
and  gay,  and  was  so  fragrant  from  the 
flowers,  that  Pendarves,  always  alive 
to  present  objects  and  present  impressions,  ex- 
duaed,  as  we  followed  my  mother  through 
Iks  grounds,  **  Dearest  Helen !  why  should 
i*t  ever  leave  this  paradise  of  sweets  ?  Here 
jlrt  ss  live  and  die  !** 

**  Agreed,**  said  I ;  and  my  mother  looked 
|tt  ss  with  delighted  eyes,  but  eyes  that  beam- 
ii  tkrsagfa  tears. 

Calm  and  tranquil  were  the  months  that  fol- 
liwd—- tboogfa  my  husband's  brow  was  al- 
*iyt  clooded  when  letters  arrived  bearing  the 
Uadon  post-mark;  snd  when  I  asked  who 
:b  CBftsspoiident  was,  he  answered,  **  Lord 


Charles  ;*'  but  never  communicated  to  me  the 
contents  of  these  letters. 

In  walking,  riding,  receiving  and  paying 
visits,  passed  the  time  till  September,  when 
my  husband  had '  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Norfolk,  on  a  shooting  excursion ;  and 
when  he  returned,  ho  found  me  confined  to 
my  sofa  with  indisposition.  Never  had  wo- 
man a  tenderer  nurse  than  he  proved  himself 
during  the  three  suciteeding  months;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  was  quite  recovered ;  and 
as  he  had  business  in  London,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  going  thither  for  some  days,  as 
he  could  not  bear,  he  said,  to  leave  me  some 
few  months  later,  and  when  a  time  was  ap- 
proaching so  dear  to  his  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

To  London,  therefore,  he  went,  and  left  me 
to  combat  and  indulge,  alternately,  tlie  fears 
of  a  jealous  and  tlie  confidence  of  a  tender 
wife. 

His  letters  became  a  $tudy  to  me.  I  tried 
to  find  out,  by  his  expressions,  in  what  state 
of  mind  he  wrote.  Sometimes  I  fancied  them 
hurried,  and  expressive  of  a  mind  not  at  ease 
with  itself;  then,  in  another  passage,  I  read 
the  unembarrassed  eloquence  of  faithful  and 
confiding  love. 

During  his  absence,  my  mother  found  me  a 
bad  companion :  I  was  for  ever  falling  into  re- 
verie, and  a  less  penetrating  eye  than  hers 
would  have  discovered  that  my  symptoms  were 
those  of  mental  uneasiness. 

At  length  he  returned,  and  he  gaxed  on  my 
faded  cheek  and  evidently  anxious  countenance 
with  such  tender  concern,  that  my  care-worn 
brow  instantly  resumed  its  wonted  cheerful- 
ness; and  when  my  mother  came  to  welcome 
him,  she  was  surprised  at  the  alteration  in  my 
looks. 

**  Foolish  child  !*'  said  she,  in  a  faltering 
voire,  when  Pendarves  left  the  room,  '•  foolish 
child!  to  depend  thus  for  happiness  —  nay, 
health  and  lire  itself,  perhaps,  on  one  of  frail 
and  human  mould  !  1  see  how  it  is  with  you : 
you  were  ill  and  anxious  yesterday,  but  he  is 
come,  and  you  need  no  other  physician.** 

**  Did  you  see  much  of  Lord  ChaHcs  1*'  said 
I  the  next  day,  looking  earnestly  for  my  needle 
while  I  spoice,  as  I  was  conscious  that  my 
countenance  was  not  tranquil. 

*•  No— yes— on  the  whole  I  did.  But  why 
do  you  ask  1  1  believe  he  is  no  favourite  of 
yours.'* 

"  Certainly  not." 

**  But  I  hope,  Helen,  you  are  not  so  vrry  a 
wife  as  to  wish  me  to  give  up  an  old  friend 
merely  because  he  does  not  please  you  7** 

**  ^io ;  I  am  not  ao  unreasonable,  even  though 
I  could  give  substantial  reasons  for  my  dis- 
like." 

**  And  pray  what  are  these  reasons !  Oh ! 
that  reminds  me  of  a  ioke  I^rd  Charles  has 
against  you,  Helen.  He  tells  roe  he  is  sure 
you  thought  that  be  fell  in  lovs  with  you. 
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wbra,  OB  Mb^  imt  pmniled  to  yon,  bo  ex- 
piMted  his  admiritioa  in  his  araal  fimnli  waj, 
which  ntMi  naikimg  /  for  b«  ny b  yonr  prudery 


look  alomi,  sml  you  diow  op  yonr  beoutiAil 
neck  to  its  atnosi  height,  and  hmvo  Mt  lorded 
and  Yonr  lordehipped  him  efor  aineo  into  iho 
■KMt  awful  diataaca.** 

**  True ;  hot  for  a  maimer  that  meana  ntlking^ 
I  neiror  aaw  a  mannor  more  oflenaive  to  a  mo- 
doat  wife.  However,  1  am  very  fiad  be  baa 
been  ao  eloar«gbled  aa  to  my  motives ;  for  1 
wiah  him  to  know  that  I  do  not  love  aneh 
marked  homage  from  him,  or  any  other  frimd 
tfjfmtn^  even  in  a  ioke/* 
^  You  are  piqued,  Helen.** 
"lam.** 

**  Perhaps  you  wish  me  to  eall  I«ord  Charles 
out  1  Bat,  indeed,  were  1  to  eall  out  all  the 
men  who  look  at  you  with  admirinft  eyes,  I 
shoold  soon  sleep  with  aiy  fiiihera,  or  send 
numbers  to  sleep  with  tiein*  No,  no,  escnse 
me.  Helm:  1  will  not  quarrel  with  Lord 
Charlea;  for  even  if  the  fire  ever  waa  kindled, 
vonr  snow  haa  now  eompletely  extin|niiahed 
It  s  and  I  do  OMors  you,  hs  is  s  verv  good  fel- 
low, though  odd,  SM  not  always  pleasant.** 

«•  la  be  pacing  hia  court  to  that  Lady  Bell  1** 
aaid  I,  apcaking  her  name  with  difficulty,  and 
piueedlng  it  with  an  impertinent  IkaL 

**  I  raally  ^  1  ^  cannot  aay  positively.  But 
Ami  Lai^f  Jktf,  as  you  emphatically  call  her, 
baa  quaiTslled  with  that  fine  young  man  whom 
you  aaw  at  Kanelagh,  and  perhapa  it  is  on  his 
aoeounu** 

1  aaid  no  more,  for  I  eaw  bis  colour  heighten, 
and  that  hia  manner  was  hurried  ;  and  I  tried 
to  beliflve  that  the  quarrel  waa  wholly  on  Lord 
Charim  Brlmmtr^n  account. 

I   now,  howeTrr,  icxik  nijiwlf  ii«>riou«lj  to 
talk,  for  wan  I  not  TioUtin^  a  wit'f^  duty,  in 
trying  tu  fmil  «*rror*  in  ih«*  conditrt  of  my  htm- 
hand  1  and  waa  1  not,  hy  an  dtiinir,  i-ndane<*r* 
ing  my  own  peace  of  mind,  my  h<*ahh,  and 
rona«*qucntlT,  in  my  aituation,  my  life  ?    >Va« 
1  not  alao  dcprcHaing  ihfHU^  Kpirita,  and  weak- 
ening those  pf»Mcra  of  cxcnion.  %k  hirh  ought 
'  to  mak«  hom^  agreeaMc  and  alluring  to  X\\v 
dear  object  of  my  weak  aolicitude? 
!     The  r«*ault  of  this  aevem  ■i>lf*«\amination 
!  was,  that  1  rciudutely  dclHrminvd  to  turn  away 
!  from  every  anxioua  and  jealoiia  auggeation— to 
j  bdieve,  aa  long  aa  I  could,  thai  my  husband 
was  sa  deserving  of  my  love  and  confidence  . 
I  when  abaent  aa  he  wa«  %klten  preaent,  and  to 
I  make  a  vigoroua  effiirt  to  «top  myaejf  on  my 
'  way  to  W'ing  a  fretful,  jealous,  and  aiiserable  \ 
'  wife.  ' 

!      Nor  did  I  break  my  revoluiinn.  aa  you  well . 
know,  my  dear  frieml ;  for.  if  I  had.  \i*\\  would  | 
never  have  even  fancied  that  I  dfM*rTf<i  to  he 
exhibited  aa  an  example  of  a  wifr*ii  duty.    Hut 
if  I  had  no4  begun  to  $ehim*l  rnVM-lf  when  1  did, 
all  would  have  been  over  with  me. 

1  cannot  help  oliaenring  berts  that  ihia  pain- 
ful jealousy,  which  I  eodurvd  so  early  in  my  I 


married  life,  wm  owing  to  «j  bnvinf t  hi 
spile  of  my  mother's  wins  pfoUbilioa, « 
myself  In  a  man,  of  tbn  siandinSM  of  «i 
pnnciplsi  I  bad  had  loo  mnch  fsMss  to  4n 
and  1  conM  not  help  saying  In  mynslf  m 
times,  •*  If  I  bad  marrM  Do  WnMsii,  1  afe 
have  had  none  of  tbsao  miagtviafn.* 

As  lbs  hour  of  my  ' 
and  asnrsr,  Seymour's  Isnder  ntt 
cmsed  t  and  at  Isagtk,  aller  wvsiu 
I  becamo  a  moibsr;  bat  noamaly  katf  1  I 
allowed  to  gais  unon  ray  child  mniwly 
1  beaid  its  first  feint  cry,  (that 


thrills  so  powerlnlly  ibfoacb  lbs  benn,)  « 
its  voieo  wss  slopped  by  Mlh,  aad  it  ib 
its  eyes  for  ever. 

1  am  afraid  1  abonld  havn  bawn  tbia  li 
lion  very  ill,  had  I  not  bssn  obHfH  to  s 
myself  to  quiet  the  feais  of  my  bi  ~ 
my  mother  for  my  life,  as  tbsy 
the  shock  might  bo  fetal. 

I  had  also  to  console  them,  for  tbsy  % 
both  grieved  and  diaappoinied.  Bat  ibsw  I 
ings  were  transitorv :  mlns  wsis  mill  In 
force  when  they  believed  lliey  were  fiwnsg 
for,  besides  the  sorrow  I  felt  for  iba  Ihi 
that  being  whoae  belpleao  cry  mill  vibciin 
my  eara,1  felt  that  1  had  lest  in  it  n 
ment  to  the  tie  which  bound  my 
me :  nor,  till  I  found  myanlf  again  lihal] 
become  a  mother,  waa  1  really 

A  circumstance  happened  whicb  ii 
to  conceal  my  situation ;  and  iIm  waa  an 
vitation  which  my  mother  leceived  from 
Count  I)e  Walden,  to  accompany  bia  m 
and  her  husband  back  to  Swiueiland,  wl 
they  left  Knglaod,  which  thry  weiv  then  vi 
iiii*,  and  to  4tay  some  months  with  bim  i 
Foniinand  l>e  VValdrn. 

ThJM  invitation  I  well  knew  she  weekd 
fuae,  if  fcbe  kiH-w  th4t  accepting  it  wruM  | 
vent  her  being  mth  me  during  my  perw4 
Auireriiti;:    and    I  allowed   lier  to  dfpeit 
Suitxerland,  with  the  expeclalion  of  bvtsf 
turni-il  time  mougb  lo  allrnd  on  me. 

I  own  that  this  was  a  great  trial  to  my  a 
i^bness,  as  I  kww  I  should  mias  her  girsd 
but  I  tbouKht  the  excursion  would  hf 
pleaning  a  one  to  her,  that  I  felt  it  roy  dati 
make  Ibe  sacrifice.  I  sufTerrd  my  hashaai 
remain  in  ignorance  also,  lest  he  sheuU 
tray  m<>  to  her :  and  I  had  judged  nghiiy  ; 
when  I  owned  the  truth  to  bin,  it  wasn 
great  difficulty  I  could  prevail  ou  him  aai 
VI  rite,  and  say  1  had  deceived  her. 

Alas !  I  bad  but  too  much  maon  to  iv| 
evin  this  di ception,  w bich  might  be  calje 
virtuous  one. 

It  %**  bap{iene<l  that  I  had  no  mamrd  frw 
or  mar  relation,  who  could  cocne  lobe* 
me  at  that  time ;  and  as  IVndarvee  w»h#4  < 
to  have  a  female  companinu,  1  was  ladaced 
acci'pt  the  eagerly  proffered  arrvires  of  a  ym 
lady,  the  eldest  Jaughier  of  a  nonwrost 
mily,  who  had  conceived  a  gival  aiinri 
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my  husband  and  me,  and  was  very  solicitous  ;  tried  to  take  her  from  him,  she  scarcely  no- 


lo be  with  me  durinj^  my  conlinement. 
This  girl  had  such  a  warm  and  open  man- 
,  that  1  fancied  her  one  of  the  most  artless 


tic<>d  it  when  he  was  absent. 

Still  I  felt  no  distrust,  because  I  had  confi- 
dence in  my  husband's  honour  and  affection. 
)f  human  bein}(s;  I  was  so  weak  as  to  con- 1  But  I  now  £::w  that  the  countenances  of  my  i 
lider  thp  ^oss  tiattery  which  she  lavished  on  '  nurso  ar.J  of  my  own  maid,  when  I  inquired  J 
DC  and  on  Pendarves,  as  the  honest  overflow-   fr:  Miss  Jermyn,  u^ed  to  assume  an  anery  ex- 
pression ;  and  once  ciy  maid   muttered,  that 
she  supposed  she  was  with  her  master,  for  he 


IMS  of  an  affectionate  heart 

1  was,  I  own,  a  little  startled  r*!ien  she  used 
lo  kiss  my  liusb»«*d*S  picture  as  it  lay  on  my 
tabVe,  when  she  became  my  guest,  and  when  I 
nw  her  come  behind  him,  and  cut  off  a  lock 
of  his  hair.  But  as  she  afterwards  begged  for 
a  piece  of  mine,  that  she  might  unite  them  in 
a  locket,  I  considered  this  little  circumstance 
n  nothing  but  a  flight  of  girlish  romance. 
I  What  Pendarves  thought  of  it,  I  know  not ; 
1^  he  blushed  excessively  when  he  saw  that 
(isbserved  it,  and  tried  to  take  the  hair  from 

Wr;  on  which  a  sort  of  romping  ensued,  that 

1  thought  vulgar,  I  own ;  but  it  called  forth  no 

feeling. 


pposed 
could  not  stir  but  she  was  after  him. 

This  I  did  not  seem  to  hear;  butitstade  me 
thoughtful. 

When  I  had  been  confined  three  weeks,  I 
was  able  to  leave  my  chamber  for  my  dressing- 
room,  which  overlooked  the  garden;  and  one 
day,  as  I  ventured  to  the  w  indow  for  the  first 
time,!  saw  Charlotte  Jermyn  walking  with  my 
husband,  and  ever  and  anon  hanging  on  hit 
aim,  almost  leaning  her  head  against  him  oc- 
casionally, and  looking  up  in  his  face  (he  the 
while  reading  a  book)  with  an  expression  of 
fondness  which  alarmed  and  disgusted  me.    I 


Perhaps  had  she  been  handsome,  I  should  |  then  saw  her  snatch  the  book  from  him ;  and 

Mt  haTe  been  so  easy ;  but  she  was,  in  my  :  as  he  tried  to  regain  it,  a  great  romping  match  ! 

fyn,  plain,  and  could  scarcely,  I  thought,  be  i  ensued,  and  lasted  till  they  ran  out  of  my ; 

alUd  a  fine  girl.     Besides,  1  had  heard  Sey-  I  sight,  and  left  me  pale,  motionless,  and  mise- 

Botir  «ay  she  was  dowdy  and  awkward.    But  |  rable.     For  I  founo  that  I  had  been  exposing 

few  men  are  proof  against  the  flatteries  and  at-  ,  my  husband  to  the  allurements  of  a  co<^uettish 

tcniioos  of  any  unman  who  is  not  old  and    romp;  and  though  1  acquitted  both  him  and  i 

■(ly;  and  1  soon  found,  though  without  any    her  of  aught  that  was  wrong,  I  still  felt  that ' 

ijt^lous  fear,  that  Charlotte  Jermyn  had  power   no  prudent  wife  would  place  the  man  she  loved  | 

|isaause  my  husband,  and  that  her  enthusi- !  in  such  a  situation.  j 

JMtie  admiration  of  everything  which  she  liked  j      Many,  many  a  uife,  it  is  well  known,  hatj 

I  en  a  MMirce  of  never-failing  entertainment  to  .  had  to  rue  the  hour  when,  at  a  period  like  this, ' 

|kiM.  I  she  has  introduced  into  her  family  a  young  and  ' 

I    He  DOW  was  sufficiently  intimate  with  her,  -  seemingly-attached  friend.  I 

|Wihou|*ht,  to  venture  to  hint  the  necessity  of  j      What  was  to  be  done?  I  saw  that  the  ier*  , 

!i  reform  in  her  dress;  and  she  wore  better  I  vants  were  aware  of  what  was  passing,  and  ! 

•dc(hrs«  became  clean,  if  not  neat,  and  in  time  '  they  would  not  judge  with  the  candour  that  I  '■ 

.•hf  fTen  Uamttolook  rather  tidy ;  while  Pen-   did.    I  therefore  convinced  myself,  that  regard  '. 

.teres  was  flattered  to  see  the  effi>ct  of  his  ad-  [  for  my  husband^s  reputation,  and  not  jealousy, 

Mntions,  and  used  to  reward  her  by  chal-  |  determined   me  to  get  down  stairs,  and  out 

(tBfinf  hf-r  to  a  long  walk.  j  again  as  fuM  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  might 

■    At  length,  after  I  had   been  confined  to  my  ,  make  some  excuse  for  sending  my  dangerous 

'Mfa  tome  weeks,  1  had  the  happiness  of  giv-  '.  attendant  away,  or  at  least  be  a  guard  over  her ! 

■i^ birth  to  a  daughter;  and  my  young  nurse  '  conduct.  | 

!eiimoKt  kind  and  assiduous  in  her  attendance       But  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy,  my  be-j 

'■^  me;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  she  often    loved  mother  arrived  most  unexpectedly  that! 

■bortened  my  husband*a  visits,  on  the  kind    morning ;  for  I  had  insisted  on  her  not  return- ; 

CI  that  I  was  not  yrt  strong  enough  to  bear '  ing  sooner  on  my  account,  as  I  was  so  well. ' 
genes  from  one  so  dear;  and  I,  though  re-  '  However,  she  did  come;  and  I  received  her  , 
tvuntly,  disiniesed  him.  I  with  rapture,  for  more  reasons  than  one;  for' 

1  Bet  I'soon  observed,  that  herotm  visits  be-  ,  now  1  had  an  excufie  for  sending  Miss  Jermyn  ' 
iCiMe  vf  ry  short;  that  she  used  still  to  kiss  away  din*rtly,  as  1  uaiitcd  the  best  room  for! 
;Bf,  and  call  me  **  dearest  creature  !**  and  tell    my  mother.  ' 

;M  how  beautiful  1  looked  in  my  nightcap;  Acrordinely,  I  tohl  her  that  in  two  days*' 
bit  nov,  w  hen  I  ask«*d  for  her  I  was  told  that  -  time  my  mother  would  take  up  her  abode  with  . 
•W  was  gone  out  with  Pendarves.  And  once, '  us  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  that,  as  Miss  Jermyn ' 
iMkr  was  standing  by  my  bedside,  she  was  not  had  long  been  desirous  of  her  return,  1  hoped  ' 
.MMfoted  with  saying  he  had  been  with  me  :  she  would  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  set  ofl*' 
hiig  enoagh,  bat  she  linked  her  -erm  in  his,  for  home  on  the  next  day  but  one,  as  my  ro<^  , 
■ei  dragfed  him  away,  in  a  manner  at  once  ;  ther  always  slept  in  the  room  which  Ae  oe- , 
jtoiiHsh  end  fiuniliar.  cupied.  I 

I  I  alao  saw,  that  though  she  loaded  my  sweet '  **  O  dearest  Mrs.  Seymour !  do  not  send  me  J 
'My  with  earessee  when  he  was  present,  and   away  from  you  !'*crie<f  the  strange  girl,  clasp- 1 
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in^  and  wringfing  her  hands,** or  I  shall  die 
with  grieA— for  I  shall  think  you  do  not  love 
me,  and  I  shall  never  survive  it!*' 

The  time  for  my  belief  in  such  rhodomon- 
tade  was  now  happily  past,  and  I  coolly  re- 
plied, that  **  in  no  other  but  the  best  and  most 
convenient  room  in  the  house  could  I  allow 
my  mother  to  sleep ;  therefore,  she  must  go/' 

**  Why  so,  Mrs.  Seymour  1  1  can  sleep  any- 
where. There  is  a  press  bed  in  the  little 
I  roooi ;  and  I  care  not  where  I  sleep,  so  I  am 
I  but  permitted  to  stay." 

Here  she  attempted  to  throw  her  arms  fond- 
ly round  me,  while  she  repeated,  **Do — 
there 's  a  sweet  woman !  do  let  me  stay !". 

"  Impossible !"  I  replied,  disengaging  my- 
self, with  a  look  of  aversion,  from  her  ein- 
1  brace.  On  which  she  started  up,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

**  I  am  sure  some  one  has  been  telling  you 
stories  of  me,  and  you  are  set  against  me. 

"There  is  no  one  in  this  house.  Miss  Jer- 
j  myn,  who  would  presume  to  say  any  thing  to 
I  me  againnt  any  guest  of  mine.'' 
j  '*  And,  pray,  does  Mr.  Pendarves  know  I  am 
'  to  be  sent  away  at  a  moment's  warning  1" 
I  **  He  does  not  yet  know  that  you  are  going 
I  away  at  two  days  notice^  to  make  room  f<jr  my 

mother,  and  that  I  may  enjoy  her  society,  after 
!  a  lont;  absence,  uninterrupted." 

'*0h!  if  that  be  all,  I  will  promise  never 

to  interrupt  your  ieie^teies. 


not  return  for  some  minutes :  when  he  did,  W 
seemed  disturbed. 

During  his  absence,  the  nurse  broaght  ne, 
my  child;  and  both  my  mother  and  myiW; 
Were  too  agreeably  engaged  with  her  to  talkj 
of  Charlotte  Jermyn.  fiul  Seymour's  endeH 
abstraction  and  uneasy  countenance  drew  nj 
moth(tr*a  attention  to  him;  and  after  a  bo- 
ment's  thought  she  said,  **  That  seems  a  veir 
strange,  presuming  gni,  Soymoor;  and  1 
really  think  with  you  it  is  time  she  wen 
gone." 

**  Oh  yes — certainly ;  and  she  is  Teiy  will- 
ing to  go." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  replied  my  mother; 
while  I  suppressed,  for  fear  of  alarming  herj 
suspicions,  the  **How  do  you  know  thatf 
which  was  on  my  lips;  for,  if  her  feeUagi 
were  so  changed,  he  must  have  changed  then; 
and  she  it  was  who  had  desired  him  to  be 
called  out  of  the  room. 

Seymour's  horses  now  came  to  the  door; 
but  before  he  left  us,  I  begged  to  know  bov 
he  meant  Miss  Jermyn  should  travel. 

"  She  came,"  said  I,  **  in  the  coach  whicb 
passes  our  gate ;  but  then  her  motlier*8  maid 
came  with  her,  and  I  cannot  spare  a  servaat 
to  attend  her." 

**  I  can  drive  her  home  in  my  curricle :  if 
we  set  off  at  five  in  the  morning,  we  can  pe^ 
form  the  journey  with  ease  before  dark." 

Pendarves  said  this  in  a  hurried,  conseiou  | 
manner,  which  did  not  escape  the  quitk  eje 


I 


**  They  will  not  be  ielt-^-teles ;  my  husband    of  my  mother ;  and  while  I  hesitated  how  I 


'  will  be  of  our  party." 
\  **  And,  pray,"  answered  she,  with  great  sul- 
'  lenness,  **  how  am  I  to  go  home  ?  I  am  sure 
:  Mr.  Pendarves  will  not  approve  of  me  going 
j  home  in  the  stage  without  a  protector." 

**  Nor  would  his  wife :  and  I  will  settle  the 
mode  of  conveyance  with  him." 

**  Oh !  if  I  must  go,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot 
j  settle  that  myself." 

At   this  moment,  my  mother  entered    the 


could  best  word  my  decided  objection  to  tbiti 
plan,  which  would,  I  knew,  excite  disagree- j 
able  observations  among  the  servants,  that; 
ever-watchful  friend  replied,  **  Hear  my  plan; 
—  it  is  far  better  than  yours.  The  mornings, 
are  yet  cold  and  dark  at  five:  lend  me  your i 
horses  for  my  chariot :  and  as  I  want  to  visit 
a  friend  of  De  Walden's,  who  lives  half-waj 
to  Mr.  Jermyn'»,  with  whom  I  have  busineM,! 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  going.    My. 


room,  and  with  her  my  husband  ;  and  Miss, '  maid  shall  accompany  us;  and  while  I  stay 


to  hide  her  disordered  countenance,  abruptly 
disappeared. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Jermyn  1" 
said  Seymour:  and  I  told  him;  but  in  a  voice 
that  was  not  as  assured  as  I  wished  it  to  be. 

"  So  soon  !"  cried  he,  starting.  "  Is  it  not 
too  sudden  ?  Will  it  not  look  as  if  she  was 
sent  away  in  a  hurry  1" 


at  Mr.  Dumont's,  she  shall  see  Miss  Jermya 
safe  to  her  father's." 
"  Well,  if  Miss  Jermyn  likes  this  plan." 
"She  would  prefer  going  with  you,  no 
doubt,"  said  I,  smiling;  "but  as  this  plan 
will  be  a  convenience  to  my  mother,  we  need 
not  consult  her  wishes."  I 

"Oh  no — very  true,  very  true,"  said  he,  io 
Sent  away  in  a  hurry !"  exclaimed  my '  a  fluttered  tone  (but  not  owning  that  he  had 
mother,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face.    "Why   promised  to  drive  her):  "and  when  I  retumi 
should  any  one  suspect  thati"  from  my  ride,  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  ha^O; 

"  O  dear !  no  one  ought,  certainly ;  but  after   arranged  everything  with  her." 
her  having  staid  so  long — however,  I  think  |      He  then  ran  down  stairs,  and  gal1ope<1  off, 
she  has  been  here  long  enough,  and  the  sooner ;  as  if  to  avoid  speaking  to  Charlotte :  furlnv, 
she  goes  the  better."  {  her  from  the  window  run  along  the  path  to  the 

"Then,  as  you  think  thus,  and  her  mother ;  road,  to  catch  his  eye  if  she  could,  and  give 
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has  long  wished  for  her,  her  departure  shall 
remain  fixed  for  the  day  af\er  to-morruw, 
and "  Here  I  was  interrupted  by  Sey- 
mour's bein<;  called  out  of  the  room.    lie  did 


him  a  signal  to  stop  and  speak  to  her.  ) 

Soon  afler  she  joined  us;  and  I  thought  I  j 
saw  a  triumphant  meaning  on  her  countt*naiice, 
which  increased  to  a  look  of  almost  avoved. 
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esnltation ;  when,  on  mj  saying,  "  Now,  let 
OS  k'll  you  how  we  have  arranged  matters  for 
jour  journey,'*  she  eagerly  interrupted  roe,  and 
esclaiined,  **0h!  I  have  arranj^ed  that  uith 
Mr.  PenddfTes,  and  he  is  to  drire  mc  in  his 
eorricle." 

1  did  not  answer  her,  for  her  look  discon- 
eerted  me;  but  my  mother  did,  eoldly  saying, 
**  Mr.  Pendarves  did  mean  to  do  so,  but  for  my 
conTenience  he  has  altered  his  plan." 

She  then  went  on  to  inform  her  what  the 
new  plan  was;  and  the  mortified,  indignant 
girt  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 

**That  is  a  Tery  self-willed,  pernicious 
joung  person,  I  suspect,"  observed  my  mo- 
iber ;  **  but  I  flatter  myself  that  her  journey 
with  me  will  do  her  some  good — at  least,  if  it 
4oe«  not,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault." 

Then,  being  too  wise  and  too  delicate  to  s»y 
■ore,  she  changed  the  subject ;  nor  was  any 
illvsion  made  to  Miss  Jermyn  till  Seymour 
Rturaed  on  foot;  for  he  left  his  horses  at  the 
•tables;  and  as  he  saw  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  he  came 
ta  at  the  window,  being  impatient,  he  said,  to 
welcome  me  down  tiain. 

But  he  had  probably  another  reason  for  that 
■ode  nf  entrance;  he  feared,  1  suspect,  that 
Charlotte  Jermyn  would  want  to  speak  to  him, 
awl  he  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  her  re- 
proaches, for  having  given  up  his  design  of 
iriring  her  home. 

My  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  my  seeing 
ker  walking  along  the  path  which  commanded 
ibe  approach  to  the  house ;  and  this  path  2Sey- 
Boor  had  avoided  by  going  to  the  stables,  but 
ibe  did  not  long  remain  there,  for  on  looking 
towards  the  house,  she  saw  my  husband  stand- 
flig  at  the  window  with  me,  with  one  arm 
nmiMl  my  waist,  while  with  his  disengaged 
band,  be  was  stroking  the  cheek  of  the  child 
vhicji  I  held  to  my  bosom,  and  was  rocking 
to  rati. 

'  Happy  11 1  was  it  this  moment,  I  could  not 
;Mp  throwing  a  hasty  glance  towards  this 
Rrangie  girl,  who  now  rapidly  drew  near,  and 
its  the  passed  the  window,  rurtsicKl  to  us  with 
!a countenance  in  which  every  unamiable  feel- 
;bf  seemed  to  be  uppermost. 

^be  then  threw  open  the  half-door  with  vio- 
knre — threw  it  to  with  the  same  force — then 
ta  to  her  own  chamber,  and  closed  the  door  of 
jibai  with  luch  energr^  that  it  could  be  heard 
idl  rtrer  the  house.  S or  did  we  see  her  again 
{till  dinner,  «-hen,  although  she  had  taken  un- 
eoamon  pains  with  her  dress,  her  eyes  were 
,svrlled  with  crving,  and  her  whole  appearance 
,10  iodintive  of  gentle  sorrow,  that  Seymour's 
fVoier  softened  even  into  tenderness  when  he 
I  addressed  her,  and  mine  was  consequently  as 
.Mrikingly  cold  and  severe.  Meanwhile,  my 
[toniher  was  i  silent,  bat  an  observant  specta- 
jtor.  and  both  Pendarves  ind  Miss  Jermyn 
|Sstmed  oppressed  by  the  penetrating  glance 
^sfber  eye. 


In  the  evening,  Seymour  proposed  reading 
to  us  aloud  ;  and  as  1  wished  jg.sit  up  late,  for 
reasons  you  may  easily  gue4PI  was  glad  of 
so  good  an  eiLCuse  as  staying  to  hear  an  inte- 
resting book.  Hut  1  had  reason  to  repent  hav- 
ing allowed  feeling  to  prevail  over  prudence, 
for  when  my  mother  came  to  me  the  next  day, 
she  found  I  had  caught  cold,  and  tog^erwiih 
the  fatigue  of  sitting  up  too  late,  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  go  down  that  day  ai  all.  Nor  could 
ray  mother  bear  to  leave  me ;  consequently,  I 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  in  trying 
to  avoid  a  slight  evil,  1  had  fallen  into  a  greater. 
But  my  mother,  who  had,  I  doubt  not,  heard 
from  her  maid  what  the  servants  had  observed, 
requested  Miss  Jermyn  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
sit  with  us,  and  teach  her  two  sorts  of  work 
which  she  excelled  in;  and  she  could  not, 
without  great  incivility,  refuse  compliance. 
However,  at  the  hour  when  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  with  Seymour,  she  started  up, 
declaring  she  could  stay  no  longer,  because  it 
was  her  last  day  there,  and  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Pendarves  would  walk  with  her.  We  could 
not  object  to  this  on  any  proper  ground,  and 
she  was  putting  her  knitting  and  her  netting 
into  her  work-bag,  when  we  heard  a  carriage 
drive  to  the  door,  and  a  servant  came  up  to  in- 
form me  that  Lord  Charles  Uelroour  was  be- 
low, and  his  master  desired  him  to  say  he 
meant  to  dine  with  us. 

Little  did  I  think  that  Lord  Charles  would 
ever  be  a  welcome  guest  to  me ;  but  at  this 
moment  he  was  so,  for  I  mw  that  Charlotte 
Jermyn  looked  disappointed.  My  joy,  how- 
ever vanished  when  I  recollected  that  it  was 
by  no  means  desirable  Ijord  Charles  should 
witness  this  indiscreet  girl's  evident  attach- 
ment to  Pendarves ;  and  just  before  she  went 
to  her  own  apartment,  my  mother  said,  to  mj 
great  relief,  **  You  must  then  dine  with  us  t<H 
day.  Miss  Jermyn ;  for  you  are  too  young  and 
too  old  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  only  female 
at  a  table  where  Lord  Charles  Belraour  is." 

'*  Well,  if  I  mutt  I  must,"  was  her  reply, 
and  she  left  us. 

But  while  I  was  rejoicing  that  circumstm- 
ces  would  force  her  to  dine  with  us,  I  heard 
her  rapidly  ascending  the  stairs;  and  throwing 
open  the  door  hastily,  she  told  us  with  a  look 
of  delight,  that  she  was  going  to  walk ;  for 
Lord  Charles  had  brought  his  sister.  Lady 
Harriet,  with  him,  whom  he  was  conveying 
home  from  school  for  the  holidays,  and  Mr. 
Pendarves  had  told  her  she  must  do  the  ho- 
nours to  the  young  lady,  as  /  was  not  able  to 
attend  her.  '*  And  «i,"  she  added,  **  I  must 
also  dine  below,  for  he  told  roe  so."  And 
without  waiting  for  our  opinion  or  reply,  she 
again  disappeared ;  and  we  soon  after  saw  her 
laughing  with  Lord  Charles  on  the  lawn,  is  if 
she  had  known  him  for  years. 

'*  How  he  will  uhow  her  off,*^  said  mj  mo- 
ther, "  to-day !  That  young  man  has  more  in- 
genious malignity  about  him  than  any  one  I  i 
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•v«r  nw.  WImb  I  wm  Boniiif  SeysMmr  at 
OsfMt  Im  eam^to  ■••  hint  um  bi  order  to 
make  the  jpooi^^alid  laugh,  he  need  to  make 
maetera*  deane,  and  fcllow-commooeffa  peat  in 
rapid  eneeeeeioB  before  ua«  like  the  diatorted 

i  Wi[M  *n  a  magic  laatern.** 

<  Tkia  view  of  what  wae  likely  to  happen  wae 
a  relief  to  my  mind,  for  I  had  not  expected 
that  Lord  Chariee  wonld  trj  to  draw  her  foi ih 
for  hie  own  amueement;  1  had  foarcd  he  would 

I  he  ecNitented  to  amnee  himaeif  with  obeenring 
her  admiration  of  Pendanrve. 

When  thej  returned  from  their  walk,  1  wae 
veied  to  oheenre  that  Lady  Harriet  held  her 
broCher*B  arm,  not  my  husband^a  s  and  I  aleo 
anw  thai  Charlotte  Imncd  on  him  and  looked 
op  in  hie  foce  in  the  aaroe  improper  manner  at 
ahe  did  when  they  were  alone.  1  was  rrtj 
glad  that  Lord  Charlve  and  hit  titter  walked 

Pendanrea  now  came  np^aira  to  her,  at  I 
waa  nolabletodine  below,  or  eee  Lord  Chariee 
otherwiae,  that  I  would  go  to  the  window  and 
kiaa  my  hand  to  him  in  token  of  welcome ;  for 
that  he  waa  afraid  to  ttay,  beeauae  he  believed 
he  waa  a  diaaffrteable  goeet,  and  that  1  kept 


a  diaagieeab 
t  meiely  beet 


beeauae  he  waa  come,     lie 
lao  begged,  that  I  would,  aAer  dinner,  admit 
Lndy  Harriet  for  a  fow  minutea. 

I  pramiaed  compliance  with  both  tbeee  re- 
queMa,  and  went  to  the  window  directly. 

Lord  Chariee  anewend  my  raally  cordial 
aalotation  with  a  moat  lowly  bow,  and  a  eoun* 
ttoanee  meant  to  espreoa  eveir  thing  that  wat 
reepectful  and  courteooa,  and  drew  from  my 
mother,  to  whom  he  alao  bowed,  the  obeerva- 
tion  of,  **  Graeefol  coxcomb !  Now  do  I  fancy 
him  Baying  within  himself,  *'rherp,  I  havf» 
madr  that  haiiithtjr  old  woman  bplien*  that  I 
rrft|NTt  hrr  and  her  loftinen^,  tu  h«T  lH*art*a 
rontrnt.* " 

I      IN'ndarvM  could   not   help  tinilinjr  at  thin 
hirht  rradinjf,  as  it  probably  was,  of  his  satiri- 
ral  friend's  thoughtu;  but  ho  asNurt*d  h«*r  that 
admiration  thfi  most  unboundiHi  was.  as  well  a<t  i 
rf*ft|M«rt«  felt  by  his  I'rirmi  towards  her ;  and  ' 
that  he  con*(idere«l  a  woman  of  her  a<;e  as  in  ' 
the  prime  of  her  charms. 

**  Nonsen^r  !**   cried  my  mother;   and  my 

j  husband,  lauf^ioji^,  returned  tu  Lord  rharh'K. 
rharlotte  Jerniyn  did  not  cmnt*  to  us  brfort*  ■ 

!  she  went  down  to  dinner,  at  she  had  Lady  ' 

I  Harriet  with  her,  but  when  tlify  U»(i  the  rt>om, ' 
I  drsired  to  ntt»  them  in  mine,  and  f<tr  th«*  Arfit 
tim**    1   thought    her    pretty,    fur    her    ch«*eks 

;  clawed    with  a  Tf*rv   brilliant  and  iNTitmini; 

j  riiliiiir,  whieh  ad<li*J  !*»  the  fire  of  Ii«»r  eye*;' 
Mi*\  bf-r  dn*«4  wa^  ntMt  and   lady-liko.     Shf 

'  b.iii  th*-  r'iuhtfl>n:in«*t%  tiM>.  iif  one  who  bad  b«-en 
murh  ei im lilt* nd fit,  and   t'i*lt   orruun  that  tbt 

.  r'imri»«>ndalion«  w**rH  Kinrcn*. 

I      ••  I  am  i»l«»d  *bi*  u  i:«»inij  lo-niorruw,"  Maid 

I  I.  in**nM|}y.  :iiid  I  fti'j|bf^  at  tli»*  same  tini*-. 
Lady  Harriet  «ia4  a  i;«¥^l  f"tl  to  hrr,  except  in 
ManiMr»— ff>r  then ,  there rjuld  be  no  compari-  ( 


eon;  and  by  the  aide  of  Lndj  Hantei, 
Jermyn  waa  pretty. 

Aa  aeon  aa  they  had  had  eoftn,  the  he 
and  aiater  drove   off,  hot  mt  before 
Chariee  had  fixed  to  return  that  day  foM 
to  dinner,  on  condition  of  my  dining  befo* 

When  they  were  gone,  mj  mother  ' 
down  to  make  tea;  and  after  thai  mani 
ended,  the  naked  if  there  waa  any  obftdfa 
Seymoor*a  going  on  in  my  dieetina  rnnm 
the  book  which  he  began  the  night  hf 
and  in  hie  leading  till  it  waa  time  for  ■ 
go  lomt* 

He  eomplied  inatantly,  and  lend  till  I 
tired. 

My  mother  then  proponed  that  he  ih 
read  me  to  alcep:  to  thia  alao  he  agieed; 
while  1  lay  with  the  curuina  cloeed  rt 
my  mother,  he,  and  Charlotte  eat  nmni 
file;  and  it  waa  eleven  before  1  eaatt 
hear,  and  Pendarvea  rotired  to  hia  own  ei 
her. 

My  mother  then  went  awav,  deeiring  C 
lotto  to  be  ready  at  tix,  aa  ahe  ahenld  hi 
fatt  with  her  at  that  hour.  But,  aa  1  i 
wards  found,  the  reached  our  houee  en 
beforo  aix,  and  jnat  aa  Pendarvcn  came  i 
ttairs. 

ily  thete  apparently  nndeaigned  ctn 
stancee,  my  mother  orovented  any  scene 
might  liave  called  forth  nnpleetani  ohei 
tjone  in  the  fomily ;  but  the  could  not  pn 
a  moat  eorrowfol  parting  on  the  tide  ei 
young  lady.  She  wept,  ahe  toothed,  ahe  I 
ed  acainet  Seymour'a  thouldrr,  when  he 
hit  lips  to  her  cheek ;  and  he  waa  nearly 
ged  to  carry  her  to  the  carriage,  for  ahe  deid 
she  would  not  \io  till  the  had  taken  lei« 
me;  but  my  mother  was  a^  |»<<4iijvr  tk 
(ihould  n<jt  l>c  di^turb«;d,and  1%  ndarvr^  ;«( 
forct'd  her  to  the  diMir. 

What  pasM-d  lN*tween  my  mothfr  and 
whfu  they  wm-  cin  the  journry,  and  al  i 
for  the  maid  always  prt'l'crrrd  travrllmc 
hide — I  do  not  know;  but  I  su^piTl  Uiji 
animadvt*rU-d  on  h^r  roti«lurt  and  want  oi 
control  in  a  manner  more  jiidioi^*  uiaa  ; 
sant. 

Ourin'j  these  Te\.uious  occur r»  ?•*•••*  I  I 
own  that  It  was  a  sort  uf  ci>nil<>rt  t^*  n»e 
my  aunt  IVndarre^  h^il  such  inllatiiff^  < 
that  she  could  not  viriii*;  f-^r  iiiirrwiae 
chaiiCf^  w  rn*  tb.it  she  itii«*bl  h«'ar  ^cnatr  • 
l!«'r.iti'il  arcoiiiiu  of  our  Ti«ti«»r*s  C"ti'''ict. 
iiui:ht  think  It  itece<i<iary  to  adt!fr*«  «  nc  u 
on  tbi*  «ub|rrt,  an«l  i;i%e  u«  tpm^i  luirter. 

\\«ll:   thi«i   |N'riiicioU4  f»\t\   w.%%   <; 'Or, 
my  iiiind   at  i*aHt*  iit;.iiii.     Mill    I   N  jfr«t 
<»bf<  bad  doiif  me  a  M-ri<Hi«  ii.jtirv      i»*4  U 
Ih  lif'Viil    sbf    had     alieii.it*-^!     my     hu»h« 
be.ift  from  mr,  or  tVom  pri  prirty  ;   but  »he 
birntbe  lir*»t  ^M-r^on  to  3u.*cu«t<-m   bitii  t.i 
.iiiiuHtMii*nt  at  hitni"  imirpenJen!   f  r%0  x» 
t<.f  t  xt*rtiun  o|'  my  talent*.     He  w;k«  aa  i 
Iriit  man,  and  sh**  had  amutrd  hiia,  sohl 
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filled  awaj  his  hoare,  without  obliging  him 

to  MDj  eraiitm  of  mind,    fiesideSt  she  was 

■oc  only  a  new  companion  hot  a  new  conquest. 

I  He  was  certainly  flattered  bj  it,  and  evidently 

'iMevMted.     1  was  led  to  draw  these  conclu- 

,«0M  by  obsenring  the  gapish  state  into  which 

;  Pcadarres  fell  the  day  of  her  departure.     He 

•MBed  to  miss  an  accustomed   dram.     He 

jpie  me  indeed,  on  my  requesting  it,  a  lesson 

IB  Spanish,  which  I  had  long  neglected  ;  but 

I  k  seemed  to  do  it  as  if  it  was  a  trouble,  and 

hfl  was  too  absent  to  make  the  lesson  of  much 

MS.    I   howerer  forbore  to  remark  what  I 

eooki  not  but  painfully  feel,  and   I  fancied 

ibat  my  best  plan  would  be  to  contrive  some 

OT  objects  of  interest  at  home,  if  I  could ; 

bit  on  second  thoughts  1  resolved  to  propose 

ibt  he  abould  visit  a  sick  friend   of  his  at 

Xilviem  hills,  for  a  few  days,  as  I  believed  it 

lot  10  be  for  my  interest  he  should  stay  to 

eiitiast  his  pratnt  with  his  late  home ;  but 

tbtt  be  should  go  away  to  return  from  an  into- 

Uwui  the  evid  hills  oiMairem,  to  me  and  his 

m  comfortable  dwelling. 

I  BO  sooner  named  my  plan  to  him  than  he 
MMriy  caught  at  it,  declaring  that  he  had 
Vtohed  to  go,  bnt  feared  that  1  should  think 
the  wish  unkind.  Accordingly,  he  only  staid 
to  see  my  mother  comfortably  settled  as  my 
nut,  and  then  set  off  for  Malvern.  Nor  did 
Er  Ktarn  till  three  or  four  days  before  he  ex- 
Lofd  Charles.  By  that  time  I  had 
my  bloom  and  my  strength,  and  our 
bad  acquired  a  fnrtnighfa  growth, — an 
ing  eTent  in  the  life  of  a  young  parent : 
I  ■■■nra  yon  it  was  thought  such  by  Pen- 
;  and  while  he  complimented  me  on 
mm  f  tofed  comeliness,  and  held  his  Jittle 
umm  in  bis  arms,  I  felt  that  he  had  no 
1  or  wish  beyond  those  whom  he  clasp- 
il  mA  looked  upon. 
I  eiwIJ  BOW  Join  him  again  in  his  walks, 
li  ii  his  rides  or  drives. 


threw  a  great  charm  over  our 
by  her  descriptions  of  the  country 
» had  so  lately  seen,  and  of  the  scien- 
wilfa  whom  she  had  associated.  But 
and  I  both  &ncied  that  she  was 
■— irvffd  and  embarrassed  when  she 
■C  CoQBt  De  Walden.    Nor  could  I 
hflfav  desirous  of  finding  out  the  reason. 
itrl  lold  her  how  sorry  1  was  to  think 
hod  abortened  her  agreeable  visit  en- 
mt  mj  Bceoont;  but,  as  if  thrown  off 
eagerly  replied,  *'  Oh,  no !  I 
of  an  exease  for  coming  away  ;** 
followed  by  auch  manifest  con- 
flf  coBBleBanee  and  manner,  that  I  sus- 
wmaoOf  and  at  last  I  prevailed  on 
iU 

that  Count  De  Walden,  who 

in  America,  when  she  was  a 

t  an  honourable  man  can  ad- 

of  another,  could  not  live  in  the 

with  a  woman  still  lovely,  and 


I  even  more  than  ever  intellectual  and  a^reea- 
,  ble,  'ithout  feeling  for  her  a  very  sincere 
!  affection;  and  as  their  ages  were  suitable,  he 
made  her  proposals  of  marriage  of  the  most 
advantageous  and  generous  nature.  But  my 
mother  could  not  love  ag^ain :  and  though  at 
her  time  of  life,  and  that  of  her  lover,  she 
thought  that  mutual  esteem  and  the  wish  to 
secure  a  companion  for  declining  years  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  second  marriage ;  still, 
she  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  furm 
any  connexion,  and  more  especially  one  which 
would  remove  her  to  such  a  distance  from  me. 
When  she  told  me  how  strongly  she  had  been 
solicited,  and  that  the  advantages  which  she 
should  ultimately  secure  to  mc  by  this  union 
were  held  up  to  her  in  so  seducing  a  light,  as 
nearly  once  to  overset  her  resolution,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  the  thought  of  the  escape  which 
1  had  had,  that  I  threw  my  arms  round  her, 
and  burs- ing  into  an  agony  of  tears  exclaimed, 
'^  What  could  ever  have  made  me  amends  for 
losing  you  T    The  very  idea  of  it  kills  me.'' 

My  mother  was  excessively  affected  when  I 
said  this ;  but  1  soon  saw  that  her  tears  were 
not  tears  of  tenderness  alone ;  and  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  sadness  on  her  coun- 
tenance, she  said,  ^'Two  years  ago,  my  poor 
child,  you  would  have  better  borne  the  id(;a  of 
such  a  separation;  and  had  I  been  a  jealous 
person,  1  should  have  been  hurt  to  see  how 
completely  a  husband  can  aupersede  even  a 
mother.  But  I  was  pleased  to  see  this,  be- 
cause I  saw  in  it  a  proof  that  you  were  a  happy 
wife :  but  perhaps  you  have  now  an  idea, 
though  still  a  happy  wife  I  trust,  of  the  great 
vaJue  of  a  parent,  and  can  appreciate  more 
justly  thai  lute  which  nothing  can  erer  alien- 
ate, or  ever  render  less." 

What  could  I  answer  her,  and  how ! 
I  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  1  continued 
to  hold  her  in  my  arms,  and  at  last  I  could 
utter,  *'  No,  no,  1  never,  never  can  bear  to  part 
with  you." 

That  day  Lord  Charles  Belmour  came,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  and  just  as  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  my  duty  to  overcome 
!  my  dislike  to  him,  and  to  endeavour  to  convert 
!  him  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  According- 
ly, 1  went  down  to  dinner,  prepared  to  receive 
him  even  with  smiles;  but  recollecting,  when 
I  saw  him,  his  impudent  assertion,  that  his 
admiration  of  me  had  meant  nothing,  and  that 
I  was  an  alarmed  prude,  my  usua^  coldness 
came  over  me,  while  the  deepest  blushes  dyed 
my  cheeks. 

However,  I  extended  my  hand  to  him, 
which  he  kissed  and  pressed ;  and,  as  he  relin- 
quished it,  he  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  mutter^ 
ed,  '*  Angelic  woman !"  in  a  manner  so  equi- 
I  vocal,  tbati  consistent  as  it  seemed  with  **  his 
I  joke  against  me,"  I  could  not  help  giving  way 
to  evident  laughter. 

Lord  Charles  was  too  quick  of  apprehension 
to  be  affronted  at  my  mirth ;  on  the  contiaij* 
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he  felt  assured  and  flattered  by  it.  He  had 
expressed  his  admiration  only  in  derisiort  and 
impertinence^  and  as  he  saw  that  I  undersUtod 
him,  he  felt  that  we  were  much  nearer  bein? 
friends  than  we  had  ever  been  before;  and 
when  our  eyes  met,  a  look  almost  amounting 
to  one  of  kindness  passed  between  us.  Lord 
Charles  now  became  particularly  animated  ; 
but  some  allusion  which  he  had  mad^  to  Lady 
Bell  Singleton,  while  addressing  my  husband, 
made  me  distrustful  again,  and  I  relapsed  into 
my  usual  manner ;  and  he  was  My  iard^  and 
Your  lordship,  during  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 
Nor  could  I  be  insensible  to  the  look  of  menace 
which  1  subsequently  beheld  in  his  counte- 
nance. It  was  not  lonor  before  the  storm  burst 
on  my  devoted  head. 

**  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  in  his  most 
affected  manner,  *'  you  are  a  prodigiously  kind 
and  obliging  helpmate,  to  provide  your  eara 
wposa  with  so  charming  a  locum  tencns  when 
you  are  confined  to  your  apartments.  I  found 
my  friend  here  with  the  prettiest  young  creature 
for  a  companion !  and  then  so  loving  she  was !" 

•*  Loving !"  said  I,  involuntarily. 

**  Oh,  yes.  Allow  me  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  her.*'  Immediately,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  my  husband,  with  all  his  powers  of  mimic- 
ry, he  exhibited  the  manner  and  look  of  Char- 
lotte Jermyn,  when  looking  up  in  Seymour's 
face  and  leaning  against  his  arm,  as  I  had 
myself  seen  her  do. 

*'Is  not  that  like  herV* 

•*  Very,"  replied  I,  forcing  a  laugh. 

''  Now,  shall  I  mimic  your  husband,  and 
show  you  how  he  looked  in  return  1  Shall  I 
paint  the  bashful  but  delighted  consciousness 
which  his  look  expressed — the  stolen  glance, 
the " 

"Hush,  hush!"  cried  Pendarves,  anger 
struggling  with  confusion.  "This  is  fancy- 
painting,  and  I  like  nothing  but  portraits." 

During  this  time,  I  observed  a  struggle  in 
my  mother's  breast,  and  I  sat  in  terror  lest  she 
should  say  something  severe  to  the  noble 
mimic,  and  make  matters  worse. 

But  afler  this  evident  struggle,  which  I 
alone  observed,  she  leaned  her  arms  on  the 
table,  and  fixed  her  powerful  eyes  steadfastly  on 
Lord  Charles,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  would 
have  dived  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  escape 
their  searching  glance;  even  his  assurance  felt 
abashed,  and  his  malignant  spirit  awed,  till 
his  audacious  and  ill-intentioned  banter  was 
looked  into  silence,  and  he  asked  for  another 
bumper  of  claret  to  drink  my  health.  I  was 
before  overpowered  with  gratitude  to  the  judi- 
cious yet  quiet  interference  of  this  admirable 
parent,  and  the  recollection  of  our  morning's 
conversation  was  still  present  to  me.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  my  spirits  were  easily 
affected,  and  that  I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

At  this  moment  I  luckily  heard  my  child 
cry ;  and  faltering  out,  "  Hark !  that  was  my 


child's  voice,"  I   hastened  to  the  door;  Initi 
unfortunately  the  pocket-hole  of  mj  mosliaj 
gown  caught  in  the  arm  of  my  mother's  chair, 
and  Lord  Charles  insisted  on  extricating  me. 

I  could  now  no  longer  preTent  the  teaii 
from  flowing  down  my  cheeks ;  which  beisf 
perceived  by  him,  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  onder 
tone,  "  Amiable  sensibility !  There  I  see  a 
mother's  feelings !"  On  which  mj  moHier, 
provoked  beyond  endurance,  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  I  overheard  it,  "  Mj  lord,  my 
daughter  has  a  wipe's  rsBLiitos  iiLSO." 

I  was  now  disengaged  happilyt  and  I  nn 
out  of  the  room.  | 

When  I  arrived  in  the  norsery,  I  foond  I  j 
was  not  wanted.  I  therefore  retired  to  my  I 
own  apartment,  where  I  gave  way  to  a  violent  | 
burst  of  tears.  I  had  scarcely  recovered  my-  \ 
self,  and  had  bathed  my  eyes  again  and  agim{ 
in  rose-water,  when  my  husband  entered  the. 
room. 

He 'had  witnessed  my  emotion,  and  bej 
could  not  be  easy  without  coming  to  inqaire! 
after  me,  on  pretence  that  the  child's  cry  had! 
alarmed  him.  ( 

This  affectionate  attention  was  not  lost  upon  i 
me,  and  I  went  down  stairs  with  him  with  n- : 
stored  spirits  and  perfect  composure.  I 

My  mother,  who  had  walked  to  her  ovi; 
house,  was  only  just  entering  the  door  as  w«. 
appeared ;  therefore.  Lord  Charles  had  bees  i 
lefl  alone;  and  whether  he  thought  this  an! 
aflront  to  his  dignity  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  bit 
we  did  not  find  him  in  a  more  amiable  mood 
than  when  we  lefl  him. 

Afler  looking  at  me  very  earnestly,  while 
sipping  his  coffee,  he  came  close  up  to  me,  j 
and  .said,  resuming  his  most  affected  tone,; 
**  Pray,  what  eye-water  do  you  use?" 

"  Rose-water,  only,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Very  bad,  'pon  honour;  I  most  Mnd  yosf 
some  of  mine,  as  you  are  a  person  of  exqui-j 
site  sensibility,  and  I  fancy  it  is  likely  to  be| 
tried.    Upon  my  word,  it  took  me  a  week  to 
compose  it ;  and  as  I  occasionally  read  norriir 
and  the  Tete^d-t^e  Magazine,  (which  is,  yoo ; 
know,  exceedingly  affecting,)  I  use  it  coati-  j 
nually  in  order  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  ny  | 
eyes;  and  you  see  that  in  spite  of  my  seats i 
feelings  they   retain  all  tlieir  pristine  bril- 
liancy." 

As  he  said  this,  neither  Pendarves  nor  mj-l 
self,  though  proToked  at  his   noticing  nyj 
swelled  e^es,  could  retain  our  gravity;  fortke 
eyes,  which  he  thus  opened  to  their  utraoit. 
extent,  were  of  that  description  known  by  the 
name  of  boiled  gooseberries,  and  were  mlly 
dead  eyes,  except  when  the  rays  of  satirieal 
intelligence  forced  themselves  through  them; 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  laugh,  he  had  nov 
dismissed  from  them  every  trace  of  mesniaf, 
and  consequently  every  tint  of  colour. 

His  purpose  effected,  he  resumed  hts  si^ 
castic  expression ;  and  turning  from  roe  with 
a  look  full  of  sarcastic  meanings  he  said. 
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**  Ah  !  eomme  de  eoM/umc— ai\er  tragedy  comes 


My  mother  now  asked  him  whether  he  had 
ever  i^een  her  house  and  garden ;  and  on  his 
■nsiii  eririg  in  the  negative,  she  challenged  him 
to  take  a  walk  with  her. 

'"l  never,**  n.*plied  he,  bowing  very  low, 
**  refused  tho  challenge  of  a  fine  woman  in  my 
life ;  and  till  my  horses  come  round,  I  am  at 
your  service,  madam.**  Then,  hiding  bis  real 
chagrin  under  a  thousand  tiupertinent  grim- 
acc».  he  followed  my  mother. 

•*  I  would  give  something  to  hear  their  con- 
▼ersAtion,**  said  Pendarves,  thoughtfully. 

**  And  so  would  I :  no  doubt  it  will  be  mo- 
Dilory  on  her  part.** 

••Monitoiy!  What  for!'* 

**l(  you  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
tell  you.*' 

And  with  an  expression  of  conscious  em- 
barrvssmeDt  on  his  countenance,  my  husband 
asked  me  to  walk  with  him  round  the  shrub- 
bery. 

My  mother  and  Lord  Charles  did  not  return 

till  the  carriage  was  driving  up.     We  exain- 

intd  thfir  countenances  with  a  very  scrutinizing 

eye ;  but  on  uiy  niother*s  all  we  could  distin- 

gui«h  was  her  usual  expression  of  placid  and 

diiEnified    intelligence;  that  of  I^rd  Charles 

.rxkibil^d  iu  unual  eattiJi  and  alarming  look. 

I     What  had  passed,  therefore,  we  could  not 

guess;   but   we  saw  very  clearly,  that  we 

alkould  ntit  be  justified  in  ioking  on  the  sub- 

\\*ci  of  tlieir  tittHt'tete;  and  simply  saying  that 

It  waft  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  his  departure, 

'  LnnI   Charles   now   respectfully   kissed   my 

I  hflbd,  and  told  Pendarves  he  hoped  he  should 

I  soon  tf*  him  in  London.     He  tlien  \eii  the 

'  rcioai  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  my 

iiDoirier,  and  was  driving  oflf  before  my  hus- 

ibsad  coald  ask  him  a  reason  of  conduct  so 

'j  itranf  e. 

*«  Pray,  madam,**  aaid  Pendarves,  when  he 
.Mtumed  into  the  room,  **did   Lord  Charles 
take  leave  of  you  1" 

-  He  did  fwrf." 

**Tbeo  I  solemn W  declare  that  before  we  ever 

■set  again  he  shall  give  me  a  sufDcient  rea- 

iHi  for  his  impertinence,  or  apologize  to  you ; 

,  lor  there  lives  not  tlie  being  who  shall  dare, 

while  I  live,  to  aflront  you  with  impunity !" 

''My  dear,  dear  son,"  cried   mv  mother,! 
,**look  not  so  like,  so  rtry  like        ** 

Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  leaned  on 
'Ssyaour's  shoulder,  while  he  aflfectionately 
.caihraeHl  her.  Dear  to  my  heart  were  any 
■loima  of  love  which  passed  between  my  mo- 
uther and  my  huMband. 

I  Seymour's  strong  likeness  to  my  father,  in 
Booicats  of  great  excitement,  always  affected 
Wr  tiius,  sod  endeared  him  to  her. 

Wbrn  my  mother  recovered  herself,  she  de- 
Peodarves  would  remain  quiet,  and  not 
ttoable  himself  to  revenge  her  quarrels. 

**  Indeed,**  said  she,  **  1  am  much  flattered, 


and  not  aflfronted,  by  the  rudeness  of  Lord 
Charles,  as  it  proves  that  what  I  said  to  him 
gave  him  the  pain  which  1  intended.  The 
wound,  therefore,  will  rankle  for  ^ome  time, 
and  produce  a  good  effect.  Nor  should  1  be 
surprised  if  he  wt-relo  send  me  a  letter  of  apo- 
logy in  a  day  or  two ;  for,  if  I  read  him  aright, 
he  has  understanding  enough  to  value  the 
good  opinion  of  a  respectable  woman,  and 
would  rather  be  on  amiable  terms  with  me  than 


not. 


t« 
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I  hope  you  are  right,**  replied  Pendarves, 
**  for  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  him ;  yet 
I  will  never  own  as  my  friend  the  man  who 
falls  in  respect  to  you.' 

*'  I  thank  you,  my  dear  son,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, with  great  feeling,  and  the  evening  pass- 
ed in  the  most  delightfbl  and  intimate  com- 
munion :  nor,  I  really  believe,  were  Charlotte 
Jermyn  or  Lord  Charles  again  remembered ; 
so  true  is  it,  thst  when  the  tide  of  family  a^ 
fection  runs  smooth  and  unbroken,  it  bears  the 
bark  of  happiness  securely  on  its  bosom. 

Shortly  aUer  Lord  Charles's  visit,  I  was  so 
unwell,  that  1  was  forbidden  to  nurse  my  child 
any  longer,  and  I  had  to  endure  the  painful 
trial  of  weaning  and  surrendering  her  to  the 
bosom  of  another.  But  most  evils  in  this  life, 
even  to  our  mortal  vision,  are  atteiuled  with  a 
counterbalancing  good. 

At  this  time,  it  was  the  height  of  the  gay 
season  in  London,  and  I  saw  tliat  my  husbsnd 
begun  to  grow  tired  of  home,  and  sigh  for  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  metropolis,  whither,  had  I 
been  still  a  nurse,  1  could  not  have  accompa- 
nied him;  but  now,  however  unwilling  I 
might  be  to  leave  my  infant,  I  ff  It  that  it  must 
not  interfere  with  the  duty  which  I  owed  its 
father ;  for  my  mother  had  often  said,  and  my 
own  observation  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  alienation  between  husband  and 
wife  has  oAen  originated  in  the  woman's  los- 
ing sight  of  the  duty  and  attention  she  owes 
the  faUier  of  the  children,  in  exclusive  fond- 
ness and  attention  to  the  children  themselves 
— and  she  ofWn  warned  me  against  falling  into 
this  error. 

She  therefore  highly  approved  my  intention 
to  leave  my  babe  under  her  care,  and  accom- 

eany  Pendarves  to  London,  where  she  well 
new  he  was  exposed  to  temptations  and  to 
dangera  against  which  my  presence  might  pro- 
bably secure  him. 

*A'es,  my  child,"  said  she,  as  if  thinking 
aloud^for  I  am  sure  she  did  not  intend  to 
grieve  me—**  yes,  go  with  your  husband  while 
you  can,  and  have  as  few  separate  pleasures 
and  divided  houre  as  possible ;  for  they  lead 
to  divided  hcarU.  But  if  you  have  a  large 
family,  you  will  not  be  able  to  leave  home. 
(lO,  therefore,  while  you  can,  and  while  I  am 
with  you,  and  turn  me  to  account  while  1  am 
still  here  to  serve  you.  That  time,  1  know, 
will  be  short  enough." 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  con* 


9d     . 
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yfwj  IB  adeqMite  idct  of  the  «|[oay  with  which  hin  ao  blow  I*  Noi  villi  yoor  kaad,  I  m 
I  liftlonH  to  iheae  wordk  Novor  befbra  had  but  with  jour  tongoo,  tbst  *  Munilj  mrmk 
my  moihrr  to  pointedly  iJladod  lo  hof  eonfic- 1  m  St  Jaiaco  to  JMilj  ealls  ill  joa  goM 
tloB  that  her  hralth  wis  decaving ;  and  if  the  !  a  tiogliaf  blow  on  Ibo  dMwk  m  my  mk 
Idea  of  arparatlon  fron  her  bj  a  happj  mar*  I  which  it  ailll  frela,  and  lor  whkb*  porbapi 
rlage  was  so  painful  to  inj  feclingB«  what  ^  mij  be  the  brtlrr.  It  ia  thia  oe— id»wi 
Boat  be  the  idea  of  that  teirtble  and  etemal  and  the  belief  thai  yoor  noiivc*  were  M 
•eparationl  though  your  treatnenl  was  rooght  nd  I 

Peodarvee  came  in  the  roidat  of  my  dlatrraa,  you  only  RMunt,  like  the  bear  in  the  UkU, 
and  almost  firieely  demanded  who  had  been   guard  me  from  a  alight  evil,  though  yeu  hn 


ao  cruelly  afflicting  me^foaringf  no  doubt, 
that  I  had  heard  aomething  concerning  him, 
and  natorally  enough  cooeeiving  that  no  great 
|fief  could  leach  me*  eicept  through  thaii  or 
from  him* 
JMy  mother  gently  replied,  "  She  haa  been 
heraelf,  fool 


my  head  in  doinfr  it ;  il  ia  thia  MieC  I  a 
that  now  throw  a  me  thus  a  auppliBBl  ai  p 
feet,  and  makea  me  beg  of  ya«  le  eseute 
m?  rudeneea,  and  all  mw  faulla,  whether  oi 
ed  by  imitation  of  lord  caacx,  or  my  own  ■ 
ful  propenaitiea,  and  to  raiae  om  up  le  iumi 
not  the  kite  of  pcatje-  for  to  ihm  1  dai*  i 
aspire— but  to  gnsp  and  carry  lo  my  hmill 
white  hand  tendered  to  me  in  token  of  CM|ii 


afflicting  herself,  foolish  child  !  I  said,  unwil- 
lingly,  1  allow,  what  might  havr  prepared  her 
for  an  nnaroidable  evil;  but  ahe  chooees  to 
fiwcy,  pofir  thing !  that  1  am  not  mortal ;  yet, 
•ae  Ifffe,  Seymour  !**  Aa  ahe  aaid  thia,  she  {  *'  1  am,  madam,  with  the  liveliest  ertn 
tamed  up  her  long,  looae  sleeves,  and  ahowed  and  the  deepest  respect,  your  obliged,  iks^ 
him  her  once*firm  arm  fallen  away  compara-  atricken  aervant, 
lively  tonoihiitg! 

I  never  aaw  my  husband  much  more  affeet-  ^  

ad:  he  seised  thai  faded  arm,  and  presaed  il '  wheiThrhirfimeired  the  leTierrgiviw il 
rspeaiedly  tif  his  lips,  turned  away,  and  burst   ^  ,|  |h^  ^^^  y^. 

inlo  tears;  then,  foldiag  us  both  in  one  em.  j     wh*^  I  had  read  iu  1  asked  her  to  wfi 
biMe,  be  fsllefed  out,  ••  My  poor  Helen !  well  |  ^  h.j  .j,^  h„a  „y  ^  |,i„,    „  j^^  ^fcy^-  , 
indeed  might  1  find  you  thus  •'•     But  my  mo*   Pendsrv es,  -  does  he  sign  himself  Chsf 
Inar  solemnly  promised  thai  ahe  would  never   Kirebrand  V* 

"•.f!?."!!:!?"!-, ..: . .  "Oh!  .«»"««'y  ««»n  •  •^.- -M  -r • 


**CiiAUiBa  FmBanAMi* 
** Ridiculous  person!**   said    my 


In  the  midsl  of  this  scene,  s  letter  wss 


sssuie  y««,sk 


in  uie  midsi  or  uiis  scene,  s  wwr  wss  ^^^  blushing,  -which  1. 1 
breoffhl  to  my  mother :   it  waa  from  Lord  j  oot  tell :  theref.>re,  ask  me  no  ouesiioM. 
Chsries,  snd  wss  so  like  the  man, that  I  ahall   ^ter  Lord  Chark-sand  I  meet  again,  the  ul 


hand  shall  hi  lendf  rrd  lo  him :  nay,  psAi 


transcribe  iu 

••  Madam^I  doubt  not  but  you  were  smsx-  '  •*»«"  *n»^«''  *»•»  *•'*«"•' 
e*!,  and  prtiti.ihly  ulf-iiiltii  at  my  ()uitun({  the        Ami  nubho  iiiil«  hut  wv  iifViT  «•«  iihai< 

hou^e  «>r  your  s<>ii-iii-Uw  wtthtMit  t.ikini;  my  vtrut**;  hourvir,  I  utii  r<>itvir.r<  i]  inai  aiip  I 

Iravf  ol*  v<>u,  a*  vuii  an*  nnl  a  woman  likrlv  li*  <  \M.Rn  liiiii  a  tin  lir.in'l.  .iini   rri»r>>v«d  U.m 

think  my  fkilfi»re  at  th^  tiiftnif-ni   of  pjrtitii;  liM  i-viilrnt  iltMiriMtriiiaLin;^  iui«rl.i«  (  t»rt*i 

frtim  ytiu  m-an  Ui  b«*  attnhuttM  !••  tht*  u*tidrr  my  tiiishaml  uikI  iiim.     Ni>r  can  I  i:<uSi  i 

pjSAi<»n  wliirh  I  h:i«lroiicfiTf(l  ff>r  ynur  bf.iiity  tli**  jii^ti<*«'  n(  ht  r  ri'pr"'»('«  tti.iiJi'  iht  u  m 

'  and  arromplnhmfniii.      But,  mailam,  if  my  Hiiii|finj;  lo  tht  hfart  ••I'tht*  <>ilrnilrr;  ai^  i 

silenrr  was  not  attrihutsblr  In  Ihtp.  %ti  nrtlht- r  In*  l«  It  iit  tin-  tiiiM>  a  ifr^^ti^r  of   t.n»praki 

wa«  it  rauiwil  by  h.it«*;  an«l  I  iM-jr  IraTp,  h.tt  and    unuttmhlp    r«-4«  ntjitmi.   on    mhirS 

in   hand,   and    on   lH'n>ird    kn«f,   to   «*\]il:iiii  rit^iliT  )iii!;;iitrrit  mnli' iiitii  Tit  I  ii  i;ii^  ii:m 

«h«*nr<*  niy  romltiot  prnrf«*tli«l.     In  ih**  t'lritt  M*il  f'*r  ht-  Ii.kI.  nn  n.y  iimiht  r  •.tni.  t.-t  ai 

plar<*,  inad.un,  yitu  had  i^ivrn  in^  a  hlnw  — a  k<xn1  •i«-ii4«>  ii«ii  tn  \\\\uv  Iht  art|iijiii!.inr». 
•/unniri^f   blow;  and    aftrr  a    man   ha<i   br«*n        I  muit  ihim  r«  I- rn  t'l  rtiarl- lb- J*  rmm. 

I  i/unn/i/,    h**   Hora   not   mMm    Tvcovrr   biHiMtf  t'orif-it  to  ii.iy  ihit  itbi>«ir<>t^  a  vt  rv  tj«r. 

'  Nuffirientiy    tn    kimw  vthat  bp  i«  about*  and  b'tiir  of  i>i.iiik«  to  me  aiu  r  brr  rn  urn  hoi 

how  h**  ciiitht  to  iN'baTf*.     In  lite  nf\t  place,  I  thanking    ini*  tor    my    kiiidiir««    f>»   bcf.  i 

entleavoiin  d  I »  rt'mi'tnlier  bow  th**  ffre.it  Kirl  b'lpini;  tbat  I  hhuM  M-nd  I'l-r  hrr  a^'am  vk 

of  K«*«-\  bf  b.i«ed  vkbi'n  Qiiffn  K!iX'ilM-t)i  it.ive  evt  r  abe  roiiM  lie  rf  .luv   «rrvire  ti>  mr. 

.  hmi  a  bl»-.«.  iir.  in  ot'it-r  WMrU,  .i  bo\  on  the  U,%rv  rfa^oii    to   tliitik    tb.ii    «' ^    ai*<n   mi 

rar— f-ir  /•.'•»<  I   net'i}    n'>t  tell  a  tidv  of  voiir  iii<iri-  tban  oiirt-  t-i  inv  bii«^aiii|  .    ti..i  h*  kt 

:  eruiiiti  'n  m  ih*-  :."ririi,  ami  ti«>\  on  ibe  tMr  the  rit'intiunhM!' d   wiial  *ibe  wr-'tr  t  *  nn* ;  >» 

fpfriri.      \>>M,  tS.it   noble  earl  did    not  rt-t<irii  b.id  the  morlilir  i||i-n  lo  find  bit«   \aini«  I  I 

the  bt'tw,  -'wbi«*b,  I  own,  I  vi;i<t  v»*rT  miirh  in-  tri«-d  in  ^i\i>  liini  tb<i<ie  h.ibita  of  ••p«hrM^a  ; 

,  rlin'tl  to  iln, )  lint  |i#  ileparteti  in  kib  ftee  from  tii];i-nii<iii(iiM*«<i    wbirb    ejn    n.'-'tir    rrfkfrf 

her  prp«*-iie»*,  |  b«>!if*vi- :  and  ao  did  /.  in  mil-  n«Mr*-<tt  ainl  tt-inlereNt  lie*  prt^-iuctiir  I'f  co 

I  tatlon   iif  flint,   ffiiii   V  'ur».      Mi'ttiiiika  I   be.ir  den<'i*  and  bap)MneiiN. 

I  yuu  r&ciai[ii, ''Hir  little  lord  la  inad^  ga^*' .       Now,  after  a  ailenre  cif  f^tur  HKontr.ft,  < 
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rrotc  to  inc,  to  inform  me  that  the  was 
1  to  a  youn^  ensign  in  a  marching  regi- 
uarUTfd  near  her  father*8  house ;  but  as 

against  her  fdther*s  consent,  she  had 
•rcffil  to  go  to  (iretna  (>reen— and  that 
ler,  Mr.  Jermyn,  continued  inexorable. 

letter  I  communicated  to  my  husband, 
as,  I  found,  already  acquainted  with  the 
stance,  thouj^h  he  did  not  tell  me  by 
3ieans  he  knew  it.  He  also  told  me 
>r  (xhvT  had  since  assured  her  of  his 
ness ;  but  told  her,  at  the  same  time, 

could  bestow  on  her  nothing  else,  as 

ten  children,  and  a  small  income;  and 
B  young  couple  had  nothing  to  live  upon 
the  pay  of  an  ensisrn  of  fooL 
im  sure  /can  do  nothing  for  her,**  Pen- 
added,  **  for  my  own  wants — or,  rather, 
>enses — are  beyond  my  means.** 
d  were  they  not,**  answered  I, ''  I  do 
1  that  Charlotte  Jermyn — or,  rather, 
aunders — has  any  claims  on  you.** 
II,  1  would  not  let  her  starve,  if  I  could 
,  but  I  cannot,^* 

not  like  to  ask  whether  she  had  ap- 
0  him  to  lend  her  money  ;  buti  suspect- 
;  she  had,  and  that  he  had  refused ;  for 
ter  I  saw  him  receive  a  letter,  which  he 
th  an  angry  and  a  flushed  countenance, 
rust  into  the  Are,  muttering  as  he  did 

nfounded  fool^nsolent  !** 
U  however,  that  her  visit  to  me,  and  the 
vhich  we  had  been  upon,made  itindis- 
le  for  me  to  give  her  a  wedding  gifl, 
ent  her  money  instead  of  a  present,  in 
•ration  of  her  poverty,  desirmg  her  to 
tat  she  wanted  most  in  remembrance  of 
ly  letter  and  its  contents,  much  to  the 
Dce  of  us  both,  she  answered  in  person, 
ig  her  husband  with  her;  and  they 
rith  so  evident  an  intention  of  staying 
tit,  spite  of  the  coldness  of  their  recep- 
lit  we  were  forced  to  offer  them  a  bea. 
next  day,  however,  even  their  assur- 
M  not  proof  against  the  repelling  power 
cold  civility ;  and  they  departed,  neither 
rejadiced  in  favour  of  the  husbaiul,  and 
r  me  disgusted  by  the  wife*8  forward 
Mir  to  Ptndarves. 

iw,  according  to  my  mother*s  advice, 
sd  to  Pendarves  a  visit  to  LfOndon ;  but, 
great  surprise,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
or  the  scheme,  and  telling  me  we  would 
rtber  about  it,  he  dropped  the  sabjeol. 
t  gladly  shotild  1  have  welcomed  this 
tnsness  to  go  to  London,  if  1  could  have 
led  it  to  a  preference  for  home  and  for 
jotry ;  but  I  had  no  reason  to  do  this, 
r«rf<i  it  proceeded  only  from  inability 
t  the  expenses  of  a  I#ondon  establish- 
!ven  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  of  this  I  wis 
'tnvinced. 

d  you,  a  few  pages  back,  that  I  was  to 
8  to  rejoice  io  my  aunt*8  being  rendered 


unable  to  write,  by  a  violent  inflammation  in 
the  eyes ;  but  as  that  did  not  deprive  her  of 
locomotion,  most  unexpectedly  one  day,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pendarves  drove  up  to  my  roother*8 
door,  and  soon  after  she  accompanied  them  to 
our  house.  1  was  dressing  when  they  arrived, 
and  1  saw  myself  change  even  to  alarming 
paleness  when  my  mother  came  up  to  announce 
them.  I  also  saw  that  she  was  as  much  dis- 
concerted as  1  was. 

'*  Oh !  if  my  dear  uncle  had  but  come  dbne,** 
said  she,  **  the  visit  would^  have  been  delight- 
ful.*' But  here  we  were  interrupted  by  Pen- 
darves, who  came  in  with,  *'  So,  Helen,  I  sup- 
pose you  know  who  is  come.  Oh !  that  one 
could  but  transfer  the  disease  from  the  eyes  to 
the  tongue,  and  bandage  that  up  instead  of  the 
former!  What  shall  we  dol  for,  probably, 
as  she  ean*t  use  her  eyes,  she  makes  her  tongue 
work  double  tide.** 

**  Suppose,**  replied  I,  '*  we  bribe  oar  sur- 
geon to  assure  her  that  entire  silence  is  the 
only  cure  for  inflamed  eyes.** 

**  The  best  thing  we  can  do,'*  observed  my 
mother,  «*  is  to  bear  with  fortitude  this  nn»- 
Toidable  evil ;  and  also  to  try  to  remember  ber 
virtues  more  than  her  faults.** 

When  I  went  down,  I  found  my  mother  ad- 
miring her  beaver-hat  and  feathers. 

'*  \  es,*'  she  replied,  ^  1  think  my  beaver 
very  pretty.  What  is  it  the  mad  poet  sayt 
about  *  my  beaver  V    Oh !  I  have  it — 

'  When  fflory,  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  stood 
Perch*d  on  my  beaver  in  the  briny  flood.'  " 

**  Do  you,  then,  bathe  in  the  sea  with  your 
beav.^r  on  V*  said  my  mother.  - 

^  W- ell,  there  *8  a  question  for  a  sensible  wo- 
man !**  cried  my  aunt,  not  seeing  the  sarcasm ; 
then,  turning  to  me,  she  welcomed  me  with  a 
cordial  kiss :  bat  I  was  struck  by  the  great 
coldness  with  which  she  greeted  Seymour. 

My  uncle,  however,  received  us  both  with 
the  kindest  manner  possible. 

But  1  forgave  all  heroddness,  when  she  saw 
my  child — ^for  praise  of  her  child  always  finds 
iu  way  to  a  mother*s  heart ;  and  she  was  in 
raptures  with  its  beauty.  She  pitied  me,  loo, 
for  being  forced  to  give  her  up  to  a  nurse :  hat 
she  added,  '*  I  hope  she  is  not,  to  uae  the  words 
of  the  bard,  a 

*  Stem,  rugged  nurse,  with  rigid  lore. 
Our  patience  many  a  year  to  bore.*  *' 

Then,  renewing  her  caresses  and  her  priisee, 
she  banished  from  my  remembrance  for  a  while 
all  but  her  affectionate  heart. 

At  dinner,  however,  she  restored  to  me  bbj 
fears  of  her,  and  my  dislike  to  her  visit ;  for 
she  called  my  husband  Mr.  Seymour  Pendarvee 
at  every  word,  though  my  mother  the  called 
Julia,  and  me  Helen  —  wishing,  as  I  saw,  to 
point  out  to  every  one  that  ke  was  not  in  ber 
good  graces.  But  why  1  Alas !  I  doubled 
not  but  I  should  hear  loo  toon ;  8Bd«  feeling 
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nyttlf  »  cowirdv  I  carefully  aToMed  being 
■loM  with  hef  that  eveoinf . 

What  she  had  to  tell  1  knew  not*  and  whether 
it  fwarded  Charlotte  Jennyn  or  Ladv  Bell; 
bat  I  •uromoned  up  reaolution  to  aak  Pern 
darvea  whether  he  had  eTiir  viaited  Lad j  'Dell 
Singleton  In  company  with  Lord  Charlea ;  and 
without  he«iutJon«  though  with  great  confo- 
•ion,  he  owned  that  he  had. 

••  What!  mora  than  oncel** 

-Yea.'' 

-  Why  did  von  not  tell  me  of  it  1** 

-  Because  I  thought,  after  what  you  had 
heard,  it  might  make  von  uneasy .** 

-  Should  you  ever  do,**  1  replied,  Ibrelng  a 
anile,  -what.  In  our  relative  aituation.  It 
would  make  me  uneasy  to  be  informed  of  1** 

-  Not  if  your  uncMincaa  would  be  at  all 
well-lbunded.** 

-  But  eonrealment  implies  consciousness  of 
something  indiscieet,  if  not  wrong ;  snd  had 
yon  told  me  yourself  of  your  visits  to  Lady 
Bell,  I  could  have  set  Mrs.  Pendarvea  and  her 
inainuatioos  at  defiance.** 

-  And  can  you  not  now  !** 

-  Perhaps  so ;  but  no  thanks  to  your  inma- 
oosness.  However,  I  must  own,**  said  I, 
smiling  aflectionaiBlv,  -  that  no  one  answers 
<|ueiitions  mora  readily.** 

I  hnd  Judged  rightly  in  preparing  myself  for 
my  encounter  with  Mrs.  Pendsrvee,  as  she 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  telling  me  bow 
much  she  pitied  me ;  for  she  had  heard  of  the 
nflfair  with  the  young  lady  who  came  to  nurse 
me  in  my  lvin|r-in,  which  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  ranewaf  of  intrrrourse  with  Lady  Bell  Sin* 
girton.  **  Hut  I  a^Aure  you/*  she  a«(drd,  *'  hit 
unrlt>  inean<i  ^l  U'll  him  n  nit^ct*  of  hit  mind ; 
j  and  if  ho  iJin-^  not,  /  wiil.  I 

I      On  hrarint;  fhi^,  I  thnn^hl  pr«t{>rr  to  liiiffh 
'  at  «i«*ll  at  1  cotiM,  vihirh  pfrfiTtly  AHtniiinhiMi 
iny  atint,  ah  1  know  it  uniiM  dd,  anit  *Uv  <lo- 
inanili-«1  a  rtM^mn  of  my  ill-liinrtl  mirth.    1  lohl 
hor  that  I  l.nii^hi'il   at  her  monnuin'it  h.ivinj; 
brou<chl  forth  a  ni'>UH«';  fur  that  thf  affair  ysiih 
the  ynuns  lady  rDftfd  tn  her  marryint;  a  youni; 
'  entij^n,  trN>n  aftrr  kho  Irft  ua,  for /"rr,  ami  th.it 
I  I  had  given  hrr  a  «'o<iilin|f-prr«Mit;  ami  that 
I  knew  from  Si^vniour  himm-lf  that  ht*  vinitiN)  ' 
Lsilr  Ilrll  Sin<»ii'lcrn:  1  thtri-foro  hrfririM  «h«' ' 
Would  ki*rp  hrr  pity,  and  my  uncle  hit  adviee, 
for  thcHie  who  ri-tpiired  them. 
j      My  ni'tihfr  ent«>n*d  tho  room  at  thit  mo- 
ment, and  I  had  fjrrat  pleature  in  rrpratinfr  to  j 
I  her  what  hail   pa«M*d  ;  for  I  wat  |r1ad  to  iin- ! 
prv^4  her  iiitth  the  idea  that  my  hii«hand  eon- 
lidrd  in  me.     1  itaw  that  I  had  nurrrfdeil. 

'•Mr^.  Pt-ndarToO  said  the,  cravidy,  ••  I 
am  fcirry  to  Aih)  you  are  on*-  rf  thoM*  vkho  act 
the  part  "f  an  enemy,  while  fineying  yrm  are 
!  perf>»rniine  that  i.f  a  friend.  W  hat  U'hkI  rouhl 
you  do  iny  dani^htrr,  hy  ttllinij  her  of  h«*r ' 
^  nu*>hand%  rrTi»n,  had  the  eharge  hren  a  true 
jooe'  An«vifr  m»*  that.  Sure,  where  •  ijjn'>- 
I  ranee  it  blitt,  'tit  fidly  lo  be  nite.'" 


-  But  she  could  not  he  (gnofaal  faM— ski 
must  know  it  some  time  or  other;  Md  it  ww. 
better  she  should  hear  it  froai  •  ay«paAiiis|' 
and  affectionate  friend  like  me.  Howewr,!: 
did  not  mean  to  be  oAcions  and  trnebiesnig; 
and  I  am  glad  Mr.&^yoMmr  Peadwea  is  bi^i 
ter  than  1  supposed  he  was.**  1 

-  Mndam,^  replied  my  mollNr,  ••  Ssymssi^l 
like  other  persons,  is  bettee    mneh  heoer  thm! 
a  gossiping  world  la  willing  to  nUow  sny  «m; 
to  be.    And  il  la  hard,  indeed,  tiM  ■  mm^ 
own  relatione  ahould  implicitly  believe  mi 
propegate  what  they  hear  agalnal  hlm.^ 

-Iiike  my  Mfrice,  my  dew  Utile  as 
alwaya  inquire  befora  yon  coodemn; 
advice  ia  your  due,  in  retom  for  Ike  lifie  sIm  j 
of  that  commodity  which  yon  m  so  wiUhg  i 
to  bestow  on  other  people.** 

Mv  aunt  was  silent  a  memant,  aa  If  s»' 
aidering  whether  in  what  was  aaid  thess  vm  I 
most  of  compliment  or  meet  of  igpieoC  Itj 
that  as  it  might,  she  waa  too  pdilk  Ml » 
choose  to  believe  thera  waa  much  of  esa^ 
ment  implied  in  the  mention  made  efhstwgl 
ingnese  to  bestow  advice,  tf he  theiffiNe  M- 
ed  pleaaed,  declared  her  plenaara  at  indiB|il 
waa  well,  and  that  aha  found  even  Ihs  Ml 
authority  waa  not  alwaya  to  he  depewdsd  ipia 
At  dinner  that  day«~io  show,  1  conelnds,  INI 
Seymour  waa  reaiofcd  lo  her  fcvonr— ehs  w^\ 
ed  him  to  pay  her  a  viait  at  ilmir  heass  h: 
town ;  but  on  my  aaying  that  1  empadsd  iht: 
would  include  me  in  the  Inviinlloa,  sn  I  wlibii 
ed  to  go  lo  London,  she  tnraed  renad  wM; 
grest  quickness,  and  eiclalmed,  **  Whsi!  mil 
leave  your  sweet  babe  1**  I 

The  censure  which  this  sbnipt  qnestienes^ 
veyi»<!.  [TAM*  a  tf>rt  of  thnrk  lo  my  frrhap* 
and  1  eoiiM  not  answer  her;  but  my  mi^hrr 
inntantly  n>idi«*i1,  **  My  dauchtrr*t  hesllk  iv> 
({tiircH  a  little  change  of  trrne,  snd  turvly  thf 
can  venture  to  entrui^t  her  infant  to  my  earr." 

»•  i  Ml  ye«» ;  hut  hn\\  ran  «ihe  bear  to  JejTr  it  •" 

••'Hie  tri.il  Hill  he  ijrest,  1  own.**  tjrf  I; 
•*  hut  I  am  not  yet  nn  rery  a  mother  ••  l«  forfrf 
I  am  a  wife;  und  at  1  niu«l  i  ilher  leave  wf 
ehild  or  i'lTe  up  arrnmpanyin)(  my  batbearf. 
of  the  two  rviN  I  pn  fer  the  fir*i." 

*M>h  !  true,  triif — I  nerer  ihouj^ht  of  ihaL* 
wa*t  her  ftiige  reply  :  '^and  you  are  nght.  wf 
dear,  ipiite  rii*ht,  at  hutbandt  are,  to  ft  it 
take  rare  of  \nur«;  and  I  aJvite  yoe  to  fctte 
a  thirp  liKtk  out-— fi»r  there  are  haw  kt  shroad 

**  llawk^  !**  Aaid  my  uncle,  smiling— »**tsitlt 
dore^,  more  likely  ;  and  they  an*  the  moeedi^ 
jjrr'^iit  bird  of  the  tvkn." 

Thit  oh^erratiim  pare  Pendarvet  tiw  it 
reeorer  the  eonfu«ii>n  hit  aunt**  aprv^h  bal 
(•rratirmfd  him,  and  he  told  me  he  «iat  wtck 
amu«M*d  to  m*r  that  I  had  pnaiiiTeU  a!  i isfid 
a  ji*urm*y  to  London  for  hini  sm!  iof  mvwlC 
H  ilhiMit  hit  hiirinjT  ever  e&prvfttrd  an  interMn 
of  i;oii)|^  ni  all. 

**  Hut    1    knew   you  withed    to   po,   ai»i  1 
ihouf^ht  it  wat  your  kind  reluctanre  to  st4  at 
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my  child  which  alone  prevented  your 
ing  your  wishes." 

mJ,  Helen,  you  are  right:  /never 
lave  thought  of  asking  you  to  leave 
ild ;  and  1  own  I  am  flattered  to  find  I 

dearer  to  you  than  she  is :  therefore, 
icle  and  aunt  will  be  troubled  with  us, 
ye  very  happy  to  visit  London  as  their 

t  possible,"  cried  I,  **  you  can  think  of 
ny where  but  to  a  lodging!" 
it  possiblo,"  ciied  Mrs.  Pendarves, 
Oil  can  prefer  a  lodgin?  to  being  the 
r  ynur  uncle  and  auntt" 
b*'ing  the  guettt  even  of  a  father  and 
i  fur  when  one  has  much  to  see  in  a 
ue,  there  is  nothinn:  like  the  liberty  and 
ence  of  a  lotlging. 

'11,  well,  1  lelen,*'  said  Pendarves,  rather 
ntty,  *^  that  may  be ;  but  Mis  year,  if 
aae,  we  will  go  to  Stratford  Place." 
i  DO  more,  and  it  was  settled  that  we 
follow  mv  uncle  and  aunt  to  town,  and 
>  our  residence  with  them.  But  the 
y  my  mother,  who  thought  the  plan  as 
and  disagreeable  ai)  1  did,  desired  me 
out,  if  I  could,  why  my  husband  con- 
to  be  the  guest  of  a  woman  whose 
was  so  offensive  to  him :  **  And  iT," 

e,  ^*  it  is  because  he  cannot  aflford  to 
Iging^,  you  may  tell  him,  that  I  have 
nns  and  inclination  to  answer  all  the 
ry  defnands,  and  moreover  1  have  a 
of  *iOOO/.  untouched,  which  I  have 
meant  to  (rive  you,  Helen,  on  the  birth 

first  child;  and  that  also  is  at  your 

il  pafts  over  my  feelintrs  on  this  occa- 
nd  my  expn^ssion  of  them.  Sufllce 
husband  owned  his  ** poverty,  and  tutt 
\  CftnuniaT^  to  his  acceptance  of  our 
*•  oflfer ;  and  that  he  thankfully  receiv- 
mother*s  bounty.  The  legacy,  how- 
^  resolved  to  secure  to  me,  as  my  own 

f,  and  so  tied  up  that  he  could  not 
.  We  found,  however,  that  we  must 
part  of  our  time  with  my  uncle  and 
»ut  at  the  end  of  ten  days  we  removed 
ngs  near  them. 

•  soon  senbible  of  the  diflference  be- 
iie  present  time  in  London  and  the 
I  found  that  Pendarves,  though  his 
was  as  kind  as  ever,  used  to  accept  in 
ion,  rngat^ements  in  which  I  had  no 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  society 
and  Mrs.  Ridley,  and  my  uncle  and 
should  have  been  much  alone;  and 
ioetl  after  mv  child  and  mother  even 
lan  I  did.  Still  ardently  indeed  did  I 
rc'ium  home;  and  had  1  not  believed  I 
the  post  of  duty,  I  should  have  urged 
band  to  let  me  go  home  without  him. 
Charles  was  frequently  with  us,  and, 
ho«en  it,  would  have  been  my  escort 
Sere;  but  I  still  distrusted  him ;  and  I 


suspect  that  it  was  in  revenge  he  so  of\en  pro- 
cured Pendarves  dinner  invitations,  from  which 
he  ra.-jly  returned  till  day-light;  and  once  he 
was  evidently  in  such  low  spirits,  that  I  was 
sure  he  had  been  at  play,  and  had  lost  every- 
thing. 

We  had  now  been  several  weeks  in  London, 
and  I  grew  very  uneasy  at  my  prolonged  sepa- 
ration from  my  child,  and  at  my  mother^s  evi- 
dently declining  health  —  besides  having  rea- 
sons to  think  that  my  husband  would  have 
enjoyed  London  more  without  me ;  for  Lord 
Charles ^ook  care  to  tell  me  often,  that  had  / 
not  been  with  him  Pendarves  would  have  done 
this,  and  would  have  gone  thither;  always 
adding,  **  So  you  see  what  a  tame  domestic 
animal  you  have  made  of  him,  and  what  a 
tractable  obedient  husband  he  is."  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  insidious  and  pernicious, 
than  to  tell  a  proud  man  that  he  is  governed 
by  a  wife,  or  a  mistress,  provided  he  has  sreat 
conscious  weakness  of  character;  and  Lord 
Charles  knew  that  was  the  case  with  Pendar- 
ves. And  I  am  very  sure  that  he  accepted 
many  invitations  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  declined,  because  his  insidious  friend  re- 
proached him  with  being  afraid  of  me. 

Ranelagh  was  itill  the  fashion,  and  my 
husband  had  still  a  pride  in  showing  me  in 
its  circles;  but  even  there  I  was  sensible  of  a 
change.  He  now  was  not  unwilling  to  resign 
Uie  care  of  me  to  other  men,  while  be  went  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  dashing  women  of  fa- 
shion, and  give  them  the  arm  once  exclusively 
mine.  Still,  these  occasional  neglects  were 
too  trifling  to  excite  my  fears  or  my  jealousy, 
and  I  expected,  when  we  returned  to  our  coun- 
try home,  that  it  would  be  with  unclouded 
prospects.  But  while  1  dreamt  of  perpetual 
sun-shine,  the  storm  was  gathering  which  was 
to  cloud  my  hours  in  sorrow. 

I  had  vainly  expected  a  letter  from  my  mo- 
ther for  two  days,  —  and  she  usually  wrote 
every  day, — a  circumstance  which  had  de- 
pressed my  spirits  in  a  very  unusual  manner ; 
and  I  was  consequently  little  prepared  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  abrupt  entrance  of  my  hus- 
band in  a  state  of  great  agitation :  but  pale  and 
trembling  I  awaittxi  the  painful  communication 
which  1  saw  he  was  about  to  make. 

"  Helen!"cried  he,  •*  if  you  will  not,  or  can- ! 
not  assist  me,  1  am  liable  to  be  anested  every  \ 
moment"  ' 

"  Arrested  !  What  for  !"  cried  I,  relieved  be- ' 
yond  measure  at  hearing  it  was  a  distress  which  • 
'  money  could  remove. 

*'  Ay,  Helen,  dearest  creature !  There  is  the ' 
pang — for  a  debt  so  weakly  contracted !" 

**  Oh !  a  gaming  debt  to  Lord  Charles,  I  sup- 

*'  No,  no,  would  it  were!— though  I  own ' 
that  that  way  also  I  have  been  very  culpable.**  \ 

^  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense,  I  conjure  ' 


you 


»» 
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'*  Why,  you  know  what  a  rash  marriage  *'  Dearest  Helen,  do  yoa  tell  yonr  aiut,** 

that  silly  girl,  Charlotte  Jermyn,  made.*'  said  Seymour,  **  how  it  was*" 

•'  Go  on."  >«I  had  been  fretting  for  two  daya,**  I  le- 

*'  Well — ^her  husband  was  forced  to  sell  his  plied,  **  on  account  of  my  mother^a  ailence ;  tad 

commission  to  pay  his  debts ;  but  that  was  not  while  1  was  talking  to  Seymour,  this  Yioleat; 

;  sufficient;  and  to  save  him  from  a  jail,  1  had  hysterical  seizure  came  over  me.     Indeed, L 

'  the  folly  to  be  bound  for  him  in  no  less  a  sum  had  experienced  all  the  moniiiig«iiiy  love,  jm-' 

than  several  hundreds."  vioits  to  your  coming  in,  a  moat  onnsoal  d»-- 

»*  But  who  asked  youl — Are  they  in  Lon-  pression."   This  statement,  thoagh  true,  wi«, 

don  1"  1  own,  deceptive ;  bat  I  could  not  tell  all  tW 

**  They  were."  truth  without  exposing  my  huabaiid.  Ob !  bov : 

'^  And  vou  saw  them  !"                 •  fondly  did  his  eyes  thank  me !  My  aunt  was  n- 

**  Yes. '  tisfied ;  she  insisted  on  sitting  by  my  bedside  j 

••  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  they  were  here  t"  while  I  slept ; — foran  anodyne  waa  given  Bie^—| 

'     **  Because  they  were  pereons  with  whom  I  and  I  consented  to  receive  her  offered  kindaen. 

did  not  choose  my  wife  to  associate."  Nay,  I  must  own  that,  in  the  conaeioaa  dess- 

"  Were  they  fit  associates  for  you  then  1"  lation  of   my  heart  at  that  moment,  I  ielt 

was  on  my  tongue,  but  I  suppr^sed  it;  for  strangely  soothed  by  expressions  of  kindness,! 

mistaken  indeed  is  the  wife  who  thinks  re-  and  was  covetous  of  those  endearments  fron! 

,  proach  can  ever  do  aught  but  alienate  the  oh-  her,  which  before  I  had  wished  to  avoid.— 

ject  of  it.  But  my  hand  now  returned   and  conrted  the' 

«'But  do  you  often  visit  themi  and  what  affectionate  pressure  of  hers ;  and  I  seemed  lo 

made  them  presume  to  apply  to  you  1"  cling  to  her  as  a  friend  who,  if  she  knew  all, 

**  Necessity.     She  wrote  to  me  again  and  would  have  sorrowed  over  me  like  a  mother; 

again,  and  she  way-laid  me  too^what  could  I  and  while  sleep  was  conscionsly  stealing  over 

doll  was  never  proof  against  a  woman's  me,  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  ahe  was  wUrk* 

tears,  and  I  was  bound  for  him."  ing  beside  my  pillow. 

"  Well,  and  what  then?"              ,  ,  ^  ,.  I  had  forbidden  Pendarvea  to  eome  nearae,! 

"  Why,  the  rascal  is  gone  off,  and  left  his  because  the  sight  of  his  distress  prevented  ay; 

wife  without  a  farthing,  to  maintain  herself  as  recovery,  and  perfect  quiet  waa  enjoined, 

she  can.''  But,  when  I  was  asleep,  he  woald  not  Vs' 

^  Ms  she  in  LondonV  cned  I,  turning  very  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  bedside;  Zd  he  betiayed  so^ 

'     "  No 
that 


money ;  ana  lorjne  lo  raise  u  is  irapossioie ,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^j^j^  .^  j^.^  p^j^^  ^^  j^,^ 

but  you,  Helen                                          ...  she  was  now  convinced  he  was  the  best  of  has- 

**  Yes,  yes — 1  understand  you,"  I  replied,  u^-jg 

speaking  with  great  difficulty  :**  the  legacy —  „    '                   , ,   . .     .         ^_..       . 

1  will  drive  instantly  to  the  banker's- and  Pendarves  would  fein  have  staid  at  horn 

•  take  it  all,  if  you  wish."  "^'^^  ™e ^^""^ ^"1  ?  !»«t  ^  »'?5«?^  «» >>«•  |«^ 

'     Here  my  voice,  and  even  my  eye-sight  to-  J"^^  ^^  \  ^t^"f^JV"  "^"""'t  ^  ^^  .    " 

•tally  failed  me.  and  almost  my  intellects :  butl  ?^^*»5  ?P^  '  ^}^  *»»'"»  ^""^  *™^»  ^^^ 

.neither  fell  nor /flin/€rf,-Mi8€rable  suspicions  ferred  his  aunt  s  company  to  his.    Our  nert; 

and  certain  anxiety  came  over  me,  and  in  one  ™^^i»"g  J^^"®  ^*«  ^™>y  I"""^"^  ?  for  we  eoaldi 

i  moment  life  seemed  converted  into  a  dreary  ?f»«^«'  ^^  °«  «^^«rt  to  my  excessive  emotM.  | 

void.   My  situation  alarmed  Pendarves  almost  He  could  not  explain  away  ite  cause,  aor 

I  to  fremty.     He  rang  for  the  servants,  sent  for  «"«"»^.  ^  "»"»«  "•   ^^^  >«»  *^f*"  ."i*^Z!!=    ■ 

the  nearest  surgeon,  without  my  being  able  to  affecUonate  and  attentive,  and  1  tned  totes; 

;  oppose  anything  he  ordered-for  I  cSuld  not  ^  ^^"^J  ^^7  ^  ^^•jl  ^J  ^  ^|    i 

'speak; -and  I  was  carried  to  my  room,  and  knew  and  saw, and  not  to  fly  off  to  sooicesrf 

even  bled,  before  1  had  the  power  of  uttering  ^*T'®^  "^^^^^  "^'^  ""^  appeaiancea,  aiglit 

a  word.  '^Jjy  "^^  «"«^  .                         ^      _ 

*•  The  lady  has  under^ne  a  violent  shock,"  The  next  morning,  as  soon  aa  breaknst  w» 

said  the  surgeon;  and  the  conscience-stricken  over,  we  drove  to  the  bsnker*a,  resunwd  At. 

Seymour  ran  out  of  the  room  in  agony  too  ^^o\e  of  the  deposit,  and  I  insisted  that  Pea-, 

mighty  for  expression.  darves  should  accept  it  all.  Thia  he  was  vm. 

f  was  now  forced  to  swallow  some  strong  unwilling  to  do— but  I  waa  firm,  and  my  siadi 

nervous  medicine ;  and  at  length,  feeling  my-  was  tranquillixed  by  his  consenting  at  htt » 

self  able  to  speak  again,  1  ejaculated, "  Thank  mj  ^e«ire.     Yet  1  think  I  was  not  Mm 

,  Ood  !"  and  fell  into  a  passion  of  teare,  which  enough  to  suppose  I  could  buy  hia  eonstancj. 

•considerably  relieved  me.  One  thing  which  I  said  to  him  I  instaady 

My  kind  but  officious  maid  had,  meanwhile,  repented.    I  asked  him  whether  Mra.  Ssan- 

«ent  for  Mra.  Pendarves,  who  eageriy  de-  ders  was  likely  to  remove  to  London.    Ha 

jnanded  the  original  cause  of  my  seizure.  said,  he  did  not  know :  ^  But  if  akm  does,  what 
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1   O  Helen !  can  you  suppose  I  will  ever  !  the  persons  who  are  attacked  off  their  guard ; 
her  noir  7**  he  added.  and  it  also  magnifies  to  them  the  degree  of  vio- 

" lence  used. 


**  And  wh  J  not  V*  thought  I,  when  he  quitted 
^*  If  it  was  ever  proper  to  see  her^  why 
wok  mow?  And  why  should  I  seem  to  be  ac- 
cusing him,  by  appearing  solicitous  to  know 
whether  he  would  see  her  or  not  V* 

Alas!  his  reply  onl?  served  to  make  me 
more  wretched;  but,  fortunately  I  may  say, 
ay  nother^s  continued  silence  made  a  sort  of 
dUvrrsion  lo  my  thoaghts*  and  substituted  ten* 
dfcr  for  bitter  anxiety. 

That  very  day  the  demand  was  made  on 
av  husband  by  the  creditor  of  Saunders,  and 
while  he  was  gone  oot  with  this  man  on  busi- 
■cas,  in  bustled  my  kind  but  mischievous  aunL 

**  ilo«  are  you  to-day,**  said  she,  **  my  poor 
duM  T  bat  I  see  how  you  are— sitting  like  pa- 
tispoe  on  a  monument,  smiling  with  grief  T' 

•*  With  gnef!  dear  aunt  V 

**  Yes :  for  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  all ! 
Obt  the  wicked  man!'* 

**  Whom,  madam,  do  you  call  wicked  !** 

**  Your  husband,  child :  has  he  not  been 


The  poor  little  woman  was  not  only  awed  , 
into  silence,  but  affected  unto  tears;  and  I  was 
really  obliged  to  soothe  her  into  calmness,  de- . 
daring  that  I  was  sure  she  meant  well,  and  I 
that  I  had  never  doubted  the  goodness  of  her 
hearL 

The  next  day  brought  the  long-expected  let- 
ter from  my  mother ;  and  its  contents  made  all 
that  I  had  yet  endured  light,  in  comparison ; 
for  they  alarmed  me  for  the  life  of  my  child ! 
She  was,  however,  declared  out  of  danger  for 
the  present,  when  my  mother  wrote. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  as  soon  at 
horses  could  be  procured,  Pendarves  and  I 
were  on  the  road  home. 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  this  part  of  my  nar- 
rative.   Suffice,  that  she  vacillated   between 
life  and  death  for  three  months :  that  then  she 
was  better,  and  my  husband  left  me  to  join 
Lord  Charles  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  whither  he 
had  been  ordered  for  his  health ;  that  he  had 
(keeping  up  an  acquaintance  with  that  girl  who  !  not  been  gone  a  fortnight,  when  her  wocst 
ried!  and  has  he  not  been  bound  for  her  |  symptoms  returned,  and  my  mother  wrote  to 
kBsbaiid  1  and  is  not  the  man  run  away,  and   him  as  follows  :— 

ks  ls»ble  to  be  arrested  for  the  debt!  and  where       .,  ^        •    .    .i     t :u« 

^^  •*  Come  instantly,  if  you  wish  to  see  your 

child  alive,  and  preserve  the  senses  of  your 

wife !     When  all  is  over,  your  presence  aJone  | 

can,  I  believe,  save  her  from  distraction. 

*»J.  P." 


hm  eaa  get  the  money  to  pay  it  1  can't  guess 
-^  am  sure  my  Mr.  Pendarves  will  not  pay  iL 
NsT,  /  know  *tis  all,  all  true — my  maid,  1 
lad,  iDet  him  walking  in  the  park  with  her, 
tbe  creditor  is  my  matiTM  brotherJ*^ 
Here  tbe  paused,  exhausted  with  her  own 
and  I  replied,  ^  I  am  sorry,  mad- 


He  instantly  set  off  for  home,  and  arrived  at 
a  moment  when  I  could  be  alive  to  the  joy  of 
Mt,  that  yog  listen  to  tales  told  you  by  your  seeing  him ;  for  my  child  had  just  been  pro- 
HJiaat:  I  am  also  sorry  that  a  tramiaction, '  nounced  6e//er/  Bui  what  abetternett!  For 
!«hiek,  though  rash,  was  kind,  is  known  to  '  six  weeks  longer,  watched  by  us  all  day  and 
persons  than  my  husband  and  me.  I  all  nisht  with  never-failing  love,  it  lingered 
r,  as  well  as  you,  that  Pendarves  visited  on  and  on,  endeared  to  us  every  day  the  more, 
'M  SIrt.  8aanders*t  lodgings,  and  he  was  very  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  helplets,  and 
'Ekcly  seen  in  the  park  with  her.  To  the  mo-  we  more  void  of  hope,  till  I  was  doomed  to 
!Mf  transaction  I  am  also  privy,  and  I  assure  see  its  last  faint  breath  expire,  and— no  more 
jytt  my  Mr.  Pendarves  need  not  apply  to  yours  on  this  subject 
|es  ihtt  or,  I  trust,  on  any  occasion ;  fur  the 


cmJiior  has  been  here,  and  he  is  paid  by  this 


I  believe  my  mother  was  right;  I  believe  that  i 
dearly  as  I  loved  her,  her  presence  alone  would  { 
I  ''Tbco  he  mutt  have  borrowed  the  money,  not  have  kept  my  grief  within  the  bounds  of! 
fa  1  kmftr  he  has  lost  a  great  deal  lately."  ;  reason :  but  the  presence  of  him  whose  ffrief  | 
!  **  Mrs.  Pendarves,"  said  1,  rising  with  great  ■  was  on  a  par  with  mine,  of  him  whom  love  | 
igitation,  **1  will  not  allow  you  to  speak  thus  |  and  duty  bade  me  equally  exert  myself  to  con-  > 
sf  the  husband  whom  I  love  and  honour.  I ;  sole,  had  indeed  a  salutary  effect  on  me;  and  i 
IsU  yon,  that  he  has  paid  the  creditor  with  his  it  at  lenoth  became  a  source  of  comfort  to  re- ' 
'mgm  Monrj ;  and  if  you  persist  in  a  converse-  fleet,  that  the  object  of  our  united  regrets  was 
•o  o(niisive  to  me,  I  will  quit  the  room."  :  mercifully  removed  from  a  state  of  severe  tuf> ! 


I    **ilow!  this  to  mc^    Do  you  consider  who 


fering,  and  probably  from  evils  to  come.    But 
my  progress  towards  recovered   ti 


•1  tw     sod  our  relationship  !  *  my  progress  towards  recovered   tranquillil 

j    **  Yo«  are  the  wife  of  my  great-uncle,  mad-   bore  no  proportion  to  Seymour*s;  for,  when 
TIB*  mm  mmttt  and  were  you  even  my  fmtlker^ !  was  capable  of  reflection,  1  felt  that  in  losiv 


|i  weuld  not  sit  and  listen  tamely  to  aspersions   my  child  1  lost  one  of  my  strongest  holds  on . 

jif  my  hosband,  and  I  must  desire  that  our  ,  the  affections  of  my  husband.    Consequently,; 

\mmwt  rsation  on  this  subject  may  end  here."     j  the  clearer  my  mind  grew  af\er  the  clouds  of 

t    I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  formidable   grief  dispersed,  the  more  vividly  was  I  tensi- 

it  lasts,  than  the  violence  of  those  who  ,  ble  of  my  loss.  I 

babitumlly  mild^>ecause  surprise  throws  I     I  also  became  conscious  that  the  habitual  I 
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dejection  of  my  spirits,  which  was  pleasing 
to  Seymour's  feelings  while  his  continued  in 
'  unison  with  mine,  would  become  distasteful, 
■  and  make  his  home  disagreeable,  as  soon  as 
he  was  recovering    his   usual  cheerfulness. 
;  Still,  I  could  not  shake  it  off — and  by  my  mo- 
ther's advice  I  urged  him  to  renew  his  visit 
,  to  Lord  Charles,  who  was  still  an  inTalid. 
j     To    Tunbridge  Wells   he  therefore  again 
:  went,  leaving  me  to  indulge  unrestrained  that 
pernicious  orief  which  even  his  presence  had 
,  not  controlled,  and   also  to  impair  both   my 
i  health  and  my  person  in  a  degree  which  it 
j  might  be  difficult  ever  to  restore. 

When  Pendarves  returned,  which  he  did  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
had  written  in  raptures  of  the  new  acquaint- 
ances which  he  had  formed  at  the  Wells,  he 


to  act,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  whit  I 
could  not  but  consider  an  indol«*nt  lodulgeoM 
of  my  own  selfishness,  howeTer  disguised  to 
me  under  the  name  of  sensibility,  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  my  husband's  happiness.  And  at 
six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  my  child,  1  resolved  to  throw  off  my  diowd- 
ing,  and  make  the  house  and  myself  looli  at 
cheerful  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

I  also  resolved  to  meet  him  ai  tbe  ehsith, 
which  was  common  to  the  parish  wl^ncs  be 
would  come,  and  ours  also,  and  not  to  sit,  si  1 
had  lately  done,  in  a  pew  whence  I  eoold 
steal  in  and  out  unseen ;  but  walk  op  tbe  sisle, 
and  sit  in  my  own  seat,  where  I  could  see  and 
be  seen  of  others. 

My  mother,  meanwhile,  observed  in  joyful 
silence  all  my  proceedings;   and  when  tbi 


was  filled  with  pain  and  mortification  at  sight  ■  saw  me  stop  at  the  door  in  the  carriage  on  tbe 


of  my  pale  cheek,  meagre  form,  and  neglected 
dress. 

What  a  contrast  was  I  to  the  women  whom 
he  had  left !  And  even  his  affectionate  dispo- 
sition and  fine  temper  were  not  proof,  af\er  the 
first  ebullitions  of  tenderness  had  subsided, 
against  my  dowdy  wretched  appearance,  and 
my  dejection  of  manner. 

**  Helen,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  stand  this — I 


Sunday  morning,  dressed  in  white,  with  i 
muslin  bonnet,  and  pelisse  lined  with  full 
pink,  and  a  countenance  which  was  in  s  nn- 
sure  at  least  cheerful,  she  embraced  me  with 
the  warmest  affection,  and  said  she  hoped  ibe 
should  now  see  her  own  child  again. 

Spite,  however,  of  my  well-motived  exe^ 
tions,  my  nerves  were  a  little  fluttered  when  I 
recollected  that  1  was  going  to  encounter  tbe 


,  must  go  away  again,  if  you  persist  to  forget  -  scrutinizing  observation  of   Seymour's  mv 

,  all  that  is  due  to  the  living  in  regard  for  the  '.  friends,  who,  if  arrived,  would  no  doubt,  finoB! 

dead.     I  have  not  been  accustomed  lately  to  '  the  situation  of  the  pew,  see  me  daring  the* 

pale  cheeks,  meagre  forms,  and  dismal  faces.  Hong  length  of  my  progress   towards  mine,' 


I  love  home,  and  1  love  you  ;  but  neither  my 
home  nor  you  are  now  recognisable." 

1  was  vowinded^  but  reproved  and  amended. 


which  was  opposite.  They  were  arrived  be*; 
fore  me,  for  1  saw  white  and  coloured  feathen 
nodding  at  a  distance;  but  I  remembered  it: 


1 1  felt  the  justice  of  what  he  said,  and  resolved    was  not  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  tbsl' 


to  do  my  duty. 

Soon  after,  he  told  me  he  was  going  away 
again ;  and  on  my  mother's  gently  reproach- 
ing him  for  leaving  me  so  much,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  '.vitness  my  altered 
looks,  and  to  listen  to  my  mournful  voice. 

When  Pendarves  was  gone,  1  resolved  to 

'  renew  my  long-neglected  pursuits.     I  played 

Ion  the  guitar;   1  resumed  my  drawing',  and 

sometimes  1  tried  to  sing ;  but  that  exertion  I 

'  found  at  present  beyond  my  powers. 

After  three  weeks  had   elapsed,  Seymour 


fear  of  man  ought  to  he  felt,  and  I  fbllewed' 
my  mother  up  the  aisle  with  my  accnitoned 
composure. 

Oh !  how  I  longed  to  see  whether  my  hiii> 
band  was  with  the  party  !  but  I  forbore  to  seek 
the  creature  till  the  dues  to  the  Creator  were; 
paid.  I  then  looked  towards  the  pew,  bat 
soon  withdrew  my  eyes  again,  for  i  saw  my 
husband  listening  with  an  animated  coantfr> 
nance  to  what  a  gentleman  was  saying  to  hiis, 
who  was  gazing  on  me  with  an  expressioa  of 
great  admiration.    I  therefore  only  exchaDjred 


wrote  me  word  that  he  was  about  to  return   a  vlance  of  affectionate  welcome  with  PeDdir> 
from  the  Wells,  with  some  new  friends  of  his,   ves,  and  tried  to  remember  him  and  his  con-. 
.  who  were  coming  to  the  large  mansion  within    panions  no  more. 

four  milps  of  us,  which  had  been  so  loner  un-  •      When  service  was  ended,  Seymour  eagerly 
inhabited,  called  Oswald  Lodge.     He  said  he   left  his  seat,  and  coming  into  mine,  proposed 
should  arrive  there  very  late  on  the  Saturday  { to  introduce  me  to  his  friends  :  **  For  now,**! 
night;  but  that  afler  attending  church  on  the   said  he  in  a  low  voice,  **  I  again  see  the  aife; 
Sunday,  to  hear  a  new  curate  preach,  whom    1  am  proud  of.*'  I  smiled  assent,  and  a  formal 
they  were  to  bring  with  them,  he  should  re-  ,  introduction  took  place.  i 

turn  home.  Tbe  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Os-- 

I  was  mortified,  I  own,  to  think  that  he  jpvald,  who  aAer  a  long  residence  abroad  were 
could  stop,  afWr  so  long  an  absence,  within  !  come  to  live  on  their  estate,  and  resume  thoM 
four  miles  of  home;  but  I  felt  that  I  had  habits  of  extravagance  the  effects  of  which: 
lately  made  so  few  efforts  for  his  sake,  that  1  ,  they  had  gone  abroad  to  recover ;  of  a  Lord ; 
had  no  ris[ht  to  expect  he  would  pay  me  an  !  Martindale,  the  gentleman  1  had  before  ob- 
aitenlion  like  this.  But  to  repine  or  look  back  '  served ;  and  of  one  or  two  persons— a  sort  of 
was  equally  vain  and  weak;  and  1  resolved  ,  hangers-on  in  the  family— who  ministered, ia j 
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M  waj  or  other,  to  the  entertainment  of  the 

It  ind  hostess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  now  politely  urged 

mother  and  myself  to  fafour  them  with 
'  eoinpany  at  dinner,  my  husband  hafing 
mised  to  return  to  them  by  five  o*clock ; 
,  we  declined  it,  and  SeTmour  attended  us 
Be.  ^Seymour  expressed  more  by  his  looks 
B  his  words,  the  pleasure  my  change  of 
at  and  countenance  had  occasioned  him ; 
be  was  too  delicate  to  expatiate  on  what 
•t  recall  to  my  mind  only  too  forcibly  the 
m&  of  the  ditference  which  he  had  deplored ; 

when  be  rejoiced  orermy  recovered  bloom, 
1  etmbonpaitU^  1  reminded  him  that  my  bloom 
i  caused  by  my  lining,  and  my  seeming 
nopoess  by  my  pelisse.  This  was  only  too 
e.    Still  I  was,  he  saw,  disposed  to  be  all 

wislied  me:  and  when  we  reached  our 
Me,  and  he  beheld  baskets  of  flowers  in  all 

rooms,  as  usual ;  when  he  beheld  the  light 
day  allowed  to  penetrate  into  every  apart- 
Bi,  except  where  the  sun  was  too  powerful ; 
ea  be  saw  my  guitar  had  been  moved  from 

ob^rity,  and  that  my  portfolio  seemed 
I  of  drawings; — he  folded  my  still  thin 
■  with  fondness  to  his  heart,  and  declared 
t  be  now  felt  himself  quite  a  happy  man 
itn.  Nor  would  he  leave  me,  to  dine  at 
v«ld  Lodge ;  and  he  sent  an  excuse,  but 
oused  to  call  there  on  the  morrow,  and  take 

with  him.    The  next  day  he  summoned 

to  get  ready  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  I 
7ed  biro,  but  with  reluctance;  for  I  felt 
»dy  aure  that  1  should  not  like  these  new 


B  Lord  Martindale,  I  already  saw  an  auda- 
BS  Bian  of  the  world ;  and  those  spend- 
ift  Oswalds — those  beings  who  seemed  to 
ik  tbey  came  into  life  merely  to  amuse  it 
ij— did  not  seem  at  all  suited  to  my  taste 
principles,  and  were  certain  to  be  dangerous 
k  amn  of  Seymour*s  tendency  to  expense. 
>a  our  way  thither,  1  asked  if  Lord  Mar- 
Ule  was  married ;  and  with  a  cheek  which 
wed  with  emotion,  he  replied,  '*  Married  1 
,  yea !  Did  1  not  mention  Lady  Martindale 
fou  ?  How  strange  !**  But  I  did  not  think 
B,  wben  I  heard  him  descant  on  her  various 
'Bctioos  and  talents  with  an  eloqueoce 
ieb  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  me. 

*  Indeed,'*  said  I,  signing  as  I  spoke,  **  I 
I  it  a  great  compliment  that  you  preferred 
ftDg  with  your  faded  wife  to  dining  with 
I  brilliant  beauty.** 

*  Brilliant  beauty  !  Dear  girl !  in  beauty, 
is  Dot  to  be  compared  to  you !  She  is  cer^ 
ily  ten  years  older,  and  never  was  a  beauty 
im  life.  She  has  very  fine  eyes,  fine  teeth, 
I  hair,  and  a  little  round,  perfi^ctly-formed 
•on :  ou  raU^  she  is  sallow,  and,  when  not 
■Mted,  plain ;  in  her  expression,  her  endless 
iety,  ber  graceful neas,  and  her  vivacity,  lies 

fieat  charm.     Altogether,  c'eat  une  pciiU 
mmme  ia  phu  piquania;  and  with  even 


more  than  the  usual  attraction  of  her  country- 
women.*' 

«« Is  she  French,  then  !" 

**Yes;  she  was  well-bom,  but  poor;  and 
her  great  powers  of  fascination  led  Lord  Mar- 
tindale, who  was  living  abroad,  to  marry  her 
in  spite  of  his  embarrassed  fortune.  Fhey 
came  over  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Oswalds, 
and  thence  the  intimacy.** 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Oswald  Lodge, 
and  were  ushered  through  a  hall  redolent  with 
sweets  to  the  morning-room,  where  we  found 
Mrs.Oswald,  splendidly  attired,  stringing  coral 
beads,  and  the  gentlemen  reading  the  papers. 
If  there  ever  was  a  complete  contrast  in  nature, 
it  was  my  appearance  and  that  of  Mrs.  Oswald.  I 
Figure  to  yourself  the  greeting  between  a! 
woman  of  my  great  height,  excessive  meagre* , 
ness,  and  long  neck,  and  one  not  exceeding  j 
five  feet,  with  legs  making  up  in  thickness  for  i 
what  they  wanted  in  length,  with  a  short  neck ; 
buried  in  fat,  and  the  rest  of  her  form  of  suits- 1 
ble  dimensions,  while  the  dropsical  appearance  j 
of  her  person  did  not  however  impede  a  short  j 
and  quick  waddling  walk.    Figure  to  yourself , 
also  a  fair,  fat,  flat  face,  full  of  good-humour, 
and  betokening  a  heart  a  stranger  to  care ;  and ! 
then  call  to  mind  my  different  style  of  features,  • 
complexion,  and  expression,  particularly  at 
that  melancholy  period  of  my  life. 

**  What  a  fine  caricature  we  should  make  !'* 
thought  I ;  and  it  required  all  my  dislike  to 
employ  the  talent  for  caricature  which  I  pos- 1 
sessed,  to  prevent  my  drawing  her  and  myself 
when  1  went  home.  But  1  was  ashamed  of 
the  satirical  manner  in  which  I  regarded  her, 
^when  she  welcomed  roe  with  such  genuine 
kindness :  and  ill  befall  the  being  whom  wel- 
come and  courtesy  cannot  disarm  of  even  ha- 
bitual sarcasm !  Mr.  Oswald  was  as  courteous 
snd  kind  as  his  wife,  and  Lord  Martindale 
looked  even  more  soft  meanings  than  he  uitered\ 
—adding,  *'  When  I  saw  you  yesterday,  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  1  did  not  expect  to  see  >lr.  Pen- 
darves  return  to  us  to  dinner.  Nay,  if  he  had 
I  never  could  have/or^itceii  him." 

'» My  lord,**  cried  Oswald^  ^/ did  not  expect 
him  for  another  reason,  though  I  admit  the  full 
force  of  yours.  He  knew  Lady  Martindale 
was  too  unwell  to  dine  below,  for  I  told  him 
so  myself;  and  my  *fair,  fat,  and  forty*  here 
was  not  likely  to  drew  him  from  *  metal  more 
attractive—*  '*  bowing  to  me. 

**  So  then,'*  said  1  to  myself,  *'  his  staying 
with  me,  for  which  I  expressed  mj  tbanka, 
was  no  compliment  aflerall ;  and,  disingenuous 
as  usual,  he  did  not  tell  me  Lady  Martindale 
would  not  be  visible  !**    I  am  ashamed  to  own  i 
how  this  little  incident  disconcerted  roe.     11 
hsd  been  flattered  by  Seymour's  staying  at  • 
home,  but  now  there  was  nothing  in  it.    Ob ! ' 
the  weakness  of  a  woman  that  loves ! 

Seymour,  who  knew  that  1  should  be  morti- 
fied, and  he  towered  in  my  eyes  by  this  disco> . 

embarrassed  and  awkward' 


very,  was  more 


1 
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than  I  ever  knew  him,  in  paying  his  respects 
and  making  his  inquiries  concerning  the  health 
of  Lady  Martindale,  and  had  just  expressed 
his  delight  at  hearing  she  was  recovered,  when 
the  lady  herself  appeared  ;  she  paid  her  com- 
pliments to  me  in  a  very  easy  and  graceful 
manner,  and  expressed  herself  much  pleased 
to  see  the  lady  of  whom  her  lord  had  raved 
ever  since  he  saw  her;  and  I  suspect  her 
broken  English  gave  what  she  said  much  of 
its  charm.  At  least  I  wished  to  think  so  then, 
I  found  Seymour  had  painted  her  as  she  was, 
as  to  externals ;  whether  he  had  been  as  accu- 
rate  a  delineator  of  her  mind  and  general 
manners,  1  was  yet  to  learn. 

That  she  could  dance,  I  had  soon  the  means 
of  discovering;  for  she  had  a  little  French 
dog  with  her,  which  had  been  taught  to  dance 
to  a  tune;  and  while  Mrs.  Oswald  played  a 
slow  waltz,  and  then  a  jig,  Lady  Martindale, 
on  pretence  of  showing  off  the  little  dog, 
showed  herself  off  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  —  Whether  she  glided  smootiily 
along  in  the  graceful  abandonment  of  the 
waltz  measure,  or  whether  she  sprung  lightly 
on  the  **  gay  fantastic  toe,'*  her  fine  arms  floated 
gracefully  on  the  air,  and  her  beautiful  feet 
moved  with  equal  and  as  becoming  skill. 
When  she  had  ended,  she  was  repaid  with 
universal  bravos  and  clapping  of  hands. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  with  which 
she  curtsied ;  and  snatching  the  dog  under 
her  arm,  she  went  round  the  circle,  extending 
her  beautiful  hand  to  each  of  us,  saying  ^*De 
gr^ce !  donnex  de$  gateaux  d  ma  Fanchon  ;"* 
and  the  plate  of  macaroons  that  stood  near  us 
was  immediately  emptied  before  the  little 
animal,  who  growled  and  ate  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  mistress,  who  knelt  in  attitude 
fait  d  peindre  beside  him. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  what  I  felt  when  I 
saw  Seymour's  eyes  riveted  on  this  woman 
of  display.  He  watched  her  every  movement, 
and  seemed  indeed  to  feel  she  possessed  la 
grdceplui  belie  encore  que  la  beaufe.f — But  who 
and  what  was  she]  A  Frenchwoman,  well- 
born, though  poor. 

Was  it  the  quick-sightedness  of  jealousy,  I 
wonder,  or  was  it  that  women  read  women 
better  than  men  do,  where  their  love  or  their 
vanity  is  concerned,  which  made  me  suspect 
that  she  had  been  not  only  a  femme  de  talem, 
but  ^  femme  k  talensj  and  that  Lord  Martindale 
had  married  a  woman  who  had  been  in  public 
life?  However,  what  did  that  matter  to  me! 
Whatever  she  was,  she  possessed  fascinations 
which  I  had  not;  she  had  a  power  of  amusing 
and  interesting  which  I  had  never  possessed ; 
and  I  feared  that  to  him  who  could  admire  her, 
I  must  soon  cease  to  be  an  object  of  /ore, 
though  I  might  continue  to  be  one  of  esteem. 
But  did  I  wish  to  please  as  she  had  been 

*  Pray,  give  cokes  to  my  Fanchon. 

t  Grace  more  beautiful  still  than  beauty. 


pleasing  1  Did  I  wish  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
my  person  in  attitudes  so  allaring  ?  Would  it 
have  been  consistent  with  the  modest  dignhj 
of  an  English  gentlewoman  1  Nay,  woold 
my  husband  have  liked  to  see  me  so  exhibit 
in  company?  Notwithstandingv  to  chann,: 
amuse,  and  fix  his  roving  eye,  ara  enliven  our 
domestic  scenes,  I  conld  not  help  wishing | 
that  /  could  d(i  all  she  did.  But  I  could  net 
do  it,  and  I  feared  her.  We  were  eageriy 
asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  we  refused ;  how- 
ever, another  day  was  fixed  for  our  w&ltin|[  on 
them,  so  the  evil  was  only  delayed. 

And  what  were  we  doing  1  and  whertfnre? 
We  were  entering  into  dinner  Tisits,  and  vith 
a  reduced  income,  with  persons  who  lived  in 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  of  whom  we  knew 
nothing  but  that  ten  years  before  they  bad  been 
forced  tu  run  away  from  their  crediton,  and 
that  the  chances  were  they  would  be  forced  to 
do  so  again.  The  wherefore  was  still  kn 
satisfactory  to  me.  We  did  it  that  my  has* 
band  might  amuse  away  his  hours;  and,  as  1 


had  reason  to  fear,  forget  in  this  s^ulatinff 
sort  of  company  and  diversions  the^xieiifs 
and  the  unhappy  feelings  which  were  in  fuinre 
likely  to  cling  to  him  at  home.  For  I  was  soie 
he  was  involved  in  debts  which  he  could  not 
pay,  and  those  who  are  so  involved  arealwavs 
forced  to  substitute  constant  amusement  for 
happiness.  If  they  do  not,  they  fly  to  intoxi- 
cation ;  but  agreeable  company  and  gay  p«* 
suits  are  the  better  intoxication,  I  own,  of  the 
two. 

And  was  it  come  to  this  1  Was  my  bos- 
band  for  ever  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic comfort ;  and  was  I  reduced  to  thecnifl 
alternative  of  seeing  him  abstracted  and  nih 
happy,  or  of  partin?  with  him  to  the  abode  of 
the  Syren  1  while  i  was  sometimes  forced  to 
accompany  him  thither,  and  witness  his  evi- 
dent devotion  to  her,  his  forgetfulness  of  me? 
Alas !  such  seemed  to  be  my  situation  at  that 
moment:  but  I  was  resolved  to  talk  with  him 
seriously  on  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
make  any  retrenchments,  and  offer  any  sarri* 
fices,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  burthen 
which  oppressed  it.  But,  for  some  tim^,  like 
most  persons  so  distressed,  he  was  defidedlj 
averse  to  talk  on  the  subject,  and  liked  bettf-r 
to  drive  care  away  by  pleasant  society,  than  to 
meet  the  evil  though  it  was  in  order  to  remove 
it.  In  the  mean  while  I  went  to  Oswald 
Lodge  occasionally,  and  occasionally  invttfd 
its  owners  and  their  guests  to  our  bom**,  till 
the  parly  there  grew  too  large  for  our  rooms  to 
receive  them  :  and  then  I  had  an  excuse  for 
not  accompanying  my  husband  often,  in  not 
having  carriage-horses,  as  I  had  prevailed  on 
Pendarves  to  drop  that  unnecessary  expense. 
This  produced  urgent  invitations  to  sleep  there; ; 
but  that  I  never  would  do;  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  with  these  people,  on  so  intimate  t 
footing,  especially  as  1  had  not  my  mother's 
countenance  or  presence  to  sanction  it;  shi 
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hiTing  resolutely  declined  yisitingthem  at  all, 
a*  she  disliked  the  manners  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  life,  of  the  whole  party. 
But  she  confirmed  me  in  my  resolution  never 
to  s«f  HI  to  undcreahe^  thouprh  I  did  not  com- 
mcvk/.  Lady  Martindale,  as  she  well  knew  my 
disapprobation  would  be  imputed  to  envy  and 
jealousy  even  by  Pendarves,  and  she  advised 
me  to  endure  patiently  what  I  could  not  pre- 
vent. Not  that  she  for  a  moment  suspected 
that  my  husband  was  seriously  alienated  from 
me,  and  was  actings  a  dishonourable  part  to- 
wards Lord  Martindale ;  but  she  could  not  be 
blind  to  8eyniour*s  lonj^  absences  at  Oswald 
Lodge,  and  his  now  pansin);  nights  there,  as 
well  as  days.  But  his  pleasures  were,  for  a 
Utile  while  at  least,  put  a  stop  to ;  for  he  re- 
eeived  at  laof^  so  many  dunnincr  letters,  that 
b*  was  forced  to  unburthen  his  mind  to  me, 
and  ask  my  aid,  if  possible,  to  relieve  his  dis- 
tnaaes.  He  positively,  however,  forbade  me 
to  apply  to  my  mother,  and  I  was  equally  un- 
willinij;  to  let  her  know  the  errors  of  my  still 
beloTed  husband. 

Yet  what  could  I  do  for  him  1  I  could  dis- 
miss one,  if  not  two  servants,  and  be  could  Hell 
aoocher  horse ;  but  then  money  was  wanted  to 
pay  debts.  There  was,  therefore,  no  alterna- 
tiTe,  but  for  roe  to  prevail  on  my  trustees  to 
give  up  some  of  my  marriage-settlement ;  and 
ai  1  knew  that  mv  mother*s  fortune  must  come 
to  me  and  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  I  was 
very  milling  to  relieve  my  husband  from  his 
smbarransmenis,  by  raising  for  him  the  neces- 
mry  supplies.  Nor  did  I  find  my  trustees  very 
aawilling  to  grant  roy  request,  and  once  more 
I  believed  my  husband  free  from  debt.  I  also 
boped  that  my  motjier  knew  notliing  of  either 
;  tba  distress,  or  the  means  of  relief.  But,  alas ! 
I  Me  of  the  trustees  concluded  our  uncle  knew 
of  these  transactions,  and  was  probably  dcfsirouB 
to  know  why  he  had,  though  a  very  rich  man, 
allowed  me  to  diminish  roy  marriage  settle- 

■  aMOt,  in  order  to  pay  debts  which  he  could 
.lave  paid  without  the  smallest  inconvenience, 
JM  be  had  only  two  daughters,  who  were  both 
,«eli  oMfried. 

Accordingly,  he  mentioned  the  subject  to 
toy  astoDished  and  indignant  uncle,  who,  with 
his  Qsual  indiscretion,  revealed  it  to  his  wife. 
Hm  consequence  was  inevitable :  she  imme- 
diately wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  to  my  mo- 
fttr,  detoiiing  the  whole  affair,  adverting  to 
Ibt  olber  transaction  cx>nceming  Saunders^s 
dabfs,  pointing  out  the  great  probability  there 
was  that  what  every  one  said  was  true— 
aaatly,  that  my  husband  had  prevailed  on 
8aaiid«'ra  to  marry  Charlotte  Jermyn,  and 
ikenfotwi  was  bound  in  justice  to  aftsist  him, 
aad  concluding  with  a  broad  hint  concerning 
his  evident  attachment  to  a  Ijady  Martindale. 

What  a  letter  for  a  fond  mother  to  receive! 
Bat  to  the  money  transactions  alone  did  she 
vaacbsale  anv  credit;  and   relative  to  these 

■  ibe  dcmaoded  from  me  the  roost  open  confes- 


sion, saying,  **The  rest  of  the  letter  I  treat; 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves.**   I  had  no  dif-  ' 
ficulty  in  telling  her  every  thing  which  related 
I  to  the  last  transaction ;  but  my  voice  faltered  ' 
and  my  eye  was  downcast,  when  I  described 
the  other,  because  I  had  never  been  entirely  ' 
able  to  conquer  some  painful  suspicions  of  my  ; 
own,  and  her  quick  eyes  and  penetrating  mind  ' 
soon  discovered,  though  she  was  too  delicate 
I  to  notice  it,  that  in  my  own  heart  I  was  not  sure 
I  that  all  my  aunt  suspected  was  unjust.     But 
I  if  I  shrunk  from  the  searching  glance  of  her  ; 
eyes,  how   was  I   affected   when    she  fixed  | 
!  them  on  me  with  looks  of  approving  tender- 
1  ness,  and  told  me,  with  evidently  suppressed 
I  feeling,  that  I  had  done  well  and  greatly  in 
concealing  my  husband^s  extravagant  fofliet 
even  from  her ! 

That  day*s  post  brought  a  letter  of  a  more 
pleasant  nature  from  roy  uncle  to  roe.  He  in-  \ 
formed  me,  that  though  he  utterly  disapproved  j 
my  giving  to  an  erring  husband  what  was  in-  ' 
tended  as  a  provision  for  my  innocent  childrenv  > 
he  could  not  bear  that  I  should  suffer  by  my  ' 
erroneous  but  generous  conception  of  a  wife  s ! 
I  duty,  and  had  therefore  replaced  the  sum  which  ' 
I  had  so  rashly  advanced,  desiring  me  on  any  ; 
future  emergency  to  apply  to  him.  | 

Kind  and  excellent  old  roan!  How  pleasant 
were  the  tears  which  I  shed  over  this  letter ! 
but  still,  how  much  more  welcome  to  roy  soul 
were  those  which  it  wrung  froro  the  full  heart . 
of  Pendarves !  | 

But  amidst  the  various  feelings  which  made  , 
roy  cheek  pale,  roy  brow  thoughtful  and  sad,  j 
roy  form  meagre,  and  which  deprived  me  of 
every  thing  but  the  mere  outline  of  forroer ; 
beauty,  was  the  consciousness  that  my  mo- 
therms  heart  was  estranged  from  roy  husband. ' 
He  had  even  exceeded  all  her  fears  and  expecta-  • 
tions ;  and  her  manner  to  him  was  full  of  that 
cold  civility,  which,  when  it  replaces  ardent 
affection,  is  of  all  thinga  the  roost  terrible  to 
endure  from  one  whom  you  love  and  venerate. 
He  felt  it  to  his  heart*s  core,  and  alas !  he  re- 
sented it  by  flying  oftener  from  his  home  and 
the  wife  whom  he  thus  rendered  wretched. 

At  this  period,  my  mother  was  surprised 

by  a  most  unexpected  guest,  and,  situsted  as  I 

was,  an  unwelcome  visiter  to  both — for  it  was 

Ferdinand  De  Walden.  ! 

I      Business  had  brought  him  to  England;  and 

:  as  time  had,  he  believed,  mellowed  his  attach-  . 

>  ment  to  roe  into  friendship,  he  had  no  objec- 

I  tion  to  visit  roy  roother,  and  renew  his  ac- 

I  quaintance  with  roe.  But  though  she  prepared 

'  him  to  see  me  much  altered — as  I  had  not,  she 

said,  recovered  the  loss  of  my  child — he  was 

so  overcome  when  he  saw  me,  that  he  was 

<  forced  to  leave  the  rooro ;  and  the  sight  of  that 

I  faded  face  and  form — nay,  I  roay  say,  the  otter 

\  loss  of  roy  beauty — endeared  me  yet  more  to 

i  the  heart  of  De  Walden. 

Had  I  been  an  artful — had  I  been  a  coqoet- 
i  tish  woman,  this  waa  the  time  to  show  it,  for 
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I  might  have  easily  roused  the  jealousy  of  my  ! 
husband,  and  perhaps  have  terrified  him  back  ' 
to  his  allegiance.  But  I  should  have  felt  de- 
based if  1  bad  excited  one  feeling  of  jealousy 
in  a  busband^s  heart;  and  my  manner  was  so 
cold  to  De  Walden,  that  he  complained  of  it 
to  my  mother. 

Mr.  Oswald  called  on  De  Walden,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  for  he  had  known 
him  abroad,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  our  meet^ 
ing  him  at  Oswald  Lodge :  nay,  my  mother, 
to  mark  her  great  respect  for  her  guest,  would 
have  joined  the  party,  had  she  not  sprained 
her  ancle  severely  the  day  before. 

It  was  now  some  weeks  since  I  had  dined 
there ;  therefore  1  bad  not  seen  the  great  in- 
crease of  intimacy  which  was  visible  between 
Seymour  and  Lady  Martindale,  and  which  I 
dreaded  should  be  observed  by  Lord  Martin- 
dale  himself:  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it, 
and  looked  at  me  with  such  an  expression  of 
countenance,  lavishing  on  me  at  the  same  time 
such  disgusting  flatteries,  that  the  dark  eye  of 
De  Walden  flashed  fire  as  he  regarded  him, 
and  he  beheld  my  absorbed  and  inattentive 
husband  with  a  look  in  which  scorn  contended 
with  agony.  But  if  Seymour  was  completely 
absorbed  in  looking  at  and  listening  to  the 
Syren  who  bewitched  him,  sAcwas  not  equally 
absorbed  in  Aim  •*  but  1  saw  that  when  he  was 
not  looking  at  her,  she  was  earnestly  examin- 
ing De  Walden,  and  that  his  eye  dwelt  on  her 
with  a  very  marked  and  scornful  meaning. 

Lady  Martindale  was  solicited,  at  the  din- 
ner-table, to  promise  some  new  guests  who 
were  there  to  exhibit  to  them  the  scene  with 
the  dog ;  but,  on  pretence  of  having  hurt  her 
foot,  she  refused.  This  led  to  a  conversation 
on  dancing,  of  which  art,  to  my  great  surprise, 
De  Walden  declared  himself  a  great  admirer 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  "  When  I  was 
very  young,"  said  he,  in  French, "  I  saw  such  | 
dancing  as  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  creature  on  the  Paris  stage,  who 
was  then  called  Annette  Beauvais,  and  she 
quite  bewitched  my  young  heart,  both  on  and  ' 
off*  the  stage ;  for  I  once  saw  her  in  a  private  j 
party — but  then  I  was  quite  a  boy.  She  was 
at  that  time  the  mistress  oi^fermier  general .' 
since  then,  she  has  figured,  as  I  have  heard, ; 
in  many  different  capacities,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  her  as  a  peeress,  or  a 
princess,  so  great  and  versatile  were  her  pow- 
ers." 

This  discussion,  so  little  dpropoa — for  what 
did  any  one  present  care  for  Annette  Beau- 
vais 1— convinced  me  De  Walden  had  a  mean- 
ing beyond  what  appeared;  and  casting  my 
eyes  on  Lord  Martmdale  and  his  lady,  I  saw 
they  were  both  covered  with  confusion ;  but 
the  former  recovering  himself  first,  said,  ^*An- 
nette  Beauvais !  My  dear  Eugene,  is  not  that 
the  name  of  the  girl  who  was  reckoned  so  like 
you  ?" 

**  Mais  oui—Mn$  doule — ^I  was  much  sorry 


— for  I  was  take  for  her  very  oii— cf  etptmiad 
eUe  esi  plus  grande  qtu  moi.*** 

**  She  may  look  taller  on  the  stage,  fl^ 
lady,'*  said  De  Walden,  agmin  ftpeakiof  b 
French,  that  she  might  not  lose  s  word;  **bst! 
I  would  wager  any  money,  that  off  the  stagey ; 
no  one  would  know  Annette  jGroni  jo«,  or  yoaj 
from  her." 

^*ji  la  borme  heure^^*  said  she  in  a  tone  ofi 
pique,  and  avoiding  the  searching  glance  efl 
his  eye ;  then  on  her  roakins  a  sii^al  to  llia.| 
Oswald,  she  rose,  and  we  left  the  diniDg-nwn. ; 

With  the  impression  which  I  had  jost  le* . 
ceived  on  my  mind,  of  Lady  Martindale*s  ioh 
mer  profession— or,  rather,  eharader — ^I  eosM 
not  help  replying  to  the  attentions  which  the> 
now  lavished  on  me  with  distant  politeness; 
and  I  saw  clearly  that  she  observed  my  change; 
of  manner,  and,  resenting  it  in  her  heart,  is-^ 
solved  to  take  ample  Tengeance;   for,  as  I: 
stood  with  my  arms  folded  in  a  long  masils 
which  I  wore,  lost  in  reverie,  it  happened  that, 
I  did  not  answer  Lady  Martindale  mben  she 
first  spoke,  and  when  I  did,  it  was  in  a  foUi 
and  absent  manner,  and  as  if  I  addressed  la- 
inferior ;  on  which  the  artfol  woman,  who  sit' 
in  a  recess  by  the  side  of  my  husband,  threw 
herself  back,  exclaiming,  **i£nt  soyez  dlnv 
eomme  elle  me  traiU!     Mf    eommetd  mrjc 
merite  cdte  durete,  de  m  part  T*\    She  seeosh 
panied  these  words  with  a  few  touching  teais. 

On  seeing  and  hearing  this,  fur  the  fint 
time  in  his  life  since  we  married,  Seymour  Mt 
irritated  against  me ;  and  coming  up  to  me,he  j 
said,  in  a  voice  nearly  extinct  with,  paasioo,  < 
**  Mrs.  Pendarves,  I  insist  on  your  epologiiisi  i 
to  that  lady  for  the  radeness  of  which  yoa  have 
been  guilty."    For  one  moment  my  spirit  re- 
volted at  the  word  '*  insist,"  and  my  ^lin^ 
were  overset  by  the  ''Mrs.  Pendarves;"  b«t 
it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  rude;  and  I  also  felt 
that  I  should  not  have  acted  as  I  did,  spile  of 
my  suspicions,  if  I  had  not  been  jealoosof; 
Seymour's  adoration  for  her.  j 

Accordingly,  drawing  so  near  to  her  that  lo 
one  could  hear  what  passed,  1  told  her  at  the  i 
command  of  my  husband,  1  assured  her  I  did ' 
not  mean  to  wound  or  offend  her,  and  thatT 
was  sorry  I  had  done  so.  J 

''Ah!  'tis  your  husband  spoke  den,  ntt* 
your  own  heart— dat's  wat  I  want."  ' 

"The  feelings  of  my  heart,"  said  I,'*tie; 
not  at  the  command  even  of  my  husband ;  bet, 
my  words  are,  and  I  have  obeyed  him — bat  1 1 
am  really  sorry  when  1  hare  given  paia  toi 
any  one."  Then,  with  a  low  curtsy,  I  left 
them,  and  retired  to  a  further  part  of  the 
room. 

During  this  time  I  saw  that  Seymour  looked 
still  angry,  and  was  not  satbned  with  bJ 

*  Yet  she  is  taller  than  I.  I 

t  Only  see  how  she  treats  me !    How  have  II 

deserved  such  hard  treatment  fixun  herl       J 
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f«  or  the  manner  in  which  I  deliyered 
I  I  repented  I  had  not  been  more  grm- 

But  now  I  was  requested  to  sinff  a 
in  air  to  the  Spanish  guitar,  to  which  I 
itten  English  words;  and  I  complied, 

do  something^  to  escape  from  my  own 

reflections,  and  also  from  the  earnest 
'  in  which  De  Walden  examined  my 
unre,  and  watched  what  had  just  passed, 
order  no  doubt  to  mortify  my  vanity  by 

off  the  attention  from  me  to  herselM^e 
It  1  began.  Lady  Martindale  set  her 
9g  down  who  was  lying  in  her  lap,  and 
to  make  him  dance  to  the  tune;  but  at 
I  not  get  up  herself  and  dance  as  usual 
im,  the  poor  beast  did  not  know  what 
e  of  it,  but  set  up  a  most  violent  bark- 
I  had  had  resolution  to  go  on  both  sing- 
d  playing  during  the  grimaces  of  the 
id  its  mistress,  even  though  my  own 
id,  instead  of  resenting  the  affront  to  me, 
emed  to  enjoy  it;  but  when  the  dog 
I  was  silent;  on  which  De  Walden 
the  little  animal  in  his  arms  in  spite  of 
lartindale*s  resistance,  and  put  it  out  of 
m.  Then  stooping  down  he  whispered 
ing  in  her  ear  which  silenced  her  at 

During  this  scene  I  trembled  in  every 
fur  I  feared  that  Seymour  might  be  mad 
,  to  resent  De  Walnen*8  conduct.  1  was 
re  relieved  when  Lord  Martindale  came 
im,  as  if  he  meant  to  resent  the  violence 
t'>  his  lady*s  dog ;  but  on  his  approach- 
>  Walden,  he  said,  with  great  ^ood-hu- 
•**  That  was  right.  Count  De  Walden ; 
you  had  not  done  it,  /  should.  Only 
tiat  a  beast  like  that  should  presume  to 
pt  a  seraph  !*^ 

!  if  but  he  it  was  alone  that  presumed 
room,  it  would  be  well ;  but  we  oflen 
xnmple  of  one  who  is  guilty  the  least.*' 

Martindale  did  not  choose  to  ask  an 
ition  of  these  words,  but  turning  to  me, 
ed  me  to  resume  my  guitar  and  my 

B\it  I  had  not  yet  recovered  my  emo- 
>r  pt*rhaps  would  it  have  been  consist- 
h  my  M;lf-re$pect  to  comply. 

liniy  De  Walden  thought  not;  for  he 
a  low  voice,  **  ^fa  ekere  amie^  de  ^rdce 
trz  poM  /***  and  I  was  Arm  in  my  refu- 

aps  it  was  well  that  I  was  not  allowed  ' 
n  with  my  song,  as  the  words  were  only 
ires^ive  of  my  own  feelings,  for  they 
I  follows : — 

80!IG. 

bhffht  tliia  summer's  sun  appeared ! 
w  Mur  to  me  thin  summer's  sky  ! 
r  all  I  Mw  anJ  all  I  lieard 
iild  charm  my  car,  could  bless  my  eye ! 

Iimelf  bower,  the  splendid  crowd, 
ke  a  jojr  for  me  poMcas'd ; 


Mjr  dear  friend,  pray  do  not  sing. 


My  heart  a  charm  on  all  bestow*d. 
For  that  confiding  heart  was  Ucm' J. 

But  thou  art  chanced  !^-and  now  no  more 
I'he  sun  is  brignt,  or  blue  the  sky ; 

Now  in  the  throng,  or  in  the  bower, 
I  only  mark  thy  alter'd  €jfe. 

And  though  *  midst  crowds  I  still  appear, 
And  seem  to  list  the  minstrel's  strain, 

I  heed  it  not — I  only  hear 
My  awn  deep  iigk  that  moams  in  vain. 

My  carriage  was  announced  soon  afterwirdiit 
and  I  saw  by  the  manner  of  botht  that  Lady 
Martindale  was  trying  to  peraaade  my  husband 
to  stay  all  night,  but  as  De  Walden  came  with 
us,  propriety,  if  not  inclination,  forbade  him 
to  comply,  and  he  sullenly  enough  followed 
De  Walden  and  me  to  the  carriage.  When 
there,  that  considerate  friend  refused  to  enter 
it,— ^leclaring  as  it  was  moonlight,  he  preferred 
walking  home. 

What  a  relief  was  this  to  my  mind !  for  I 
dreaded  some  unpleasant  altercation,  especially 
if  De  Walden  expressed  the  belief  which  be 
evidently  entertained,  that  Lady  Martindale 
and  Annette  Beauvais  were  the  same  person. 

When  be  entered  the  carriage,  my  husband 
threw  himself  into  one  corner  of  it,  and  re- 
mained silent.    I  expected  this ;  still  I  did  not 
know  how  to  bear  it;  for  I  could  not  help  codp 
trasting  the  past  with  the  present.    Is  there^- 
no,  there  is  not    so  agonizing  a  feeling  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  suffering,  as  the  first  con- 
viction that  the  heart  of  the  being  whom  wn 
most  tenderly  love,  is  estranged  iirom  us  1     In ! 
vain  could  I  pretend  to  doubt  this  overwhelm- , 
ing  fact.    Seymour  had  resented  f*fr  another  j 
woman,  and  to  me!    He  had  even  joined  in,  | 
and  enjoyed^  the  mean  revenge  that  woman 
took,  though  that  revenge  was  a  public  affront 
to  me!    And  now  in  sullen  silence,  and  in 
still  rankling  resentment,  he  was  sitting  as  far 
from  me  as  he  could  possibly  sit,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  years  seemed  in  one  hour  de- 
stroyed !  , 

All  this  I  felt,  and  thought  during  the  first 
mile  of  our  drive  home ;  but  ap  closely  does . 
hope  ever  tread  on  the  heels  of  despair,  that ' 
one  word  from  Pendarves  banished  the  worst 

ftart  of  my  misery ;  for  in  an  angry  tone  he  at , 
ength  obaerved,  **  So,  madam,  your  champion  ^ 
would  not  go  with  us ;  1  think  it  is  a  pity  yon  - 
did  not  walk  with  him— I  think  you  ought  to  | 
have  done  no  less,  sfter  his  public  gallantry  in  | 
your  aervice."  i 

''Ha!*'  thought  I  immediately,   "^this  itj 
pique,  this  is  jealousy,  and  perhaps  he  loves  '> 
me  still !"    W  hat  a  revulsion  of  feeling  I  now '. 
experienced !  and  never  in  his  fondest  moments 
did  I  value  an  expression  of  tenderness  from 
him  more  than  I  did  this  weak  and  churlish 
observation ;  for  he  was  not  silent  snd  sullen 
on  account  of  Lady  Martindale's  fiincied  inju- 
ries, but  from  resentment  of  De  Walden's  in- . 

teribrenoe.    In  one  moment  therefore  the  faen, 

. * 
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of  nature  itself  seemed  changed  to  me ;  and  I 
eagerly  replied,  **  I  was  certainly  much  obliged 
to  X)e  VValden — I  needed  a  champion,  and  who 
so  proper  to  be  it  as  himself,  the  only  old  friend 
I  had  in  the  room,  yourself  excepted,  and  the 
only  person  in  it  probably  who  now  (here  my 
voice  faltered)  has  a  real  regard  and  affection 
former' 

**  Helen !"  cried  Pendarves,  starting  up, 
**  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say  !  You  do 
not,  cannot  believe  that  De  Walden  loves  you 
better  than  /  do." 

**  If  I  had  not  believed  it,  I  should  not  have 
said  it." 

**  But  how  could  you  believe  it  ?  Has  he 
dared  to  talk  to  you  of  love  V* 

*'  Do  you  think  he  could  forget  himself  so 
far  as  to  do  such  a  thing  1  or  if  he  did,  do  you 
think  I  could  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  listen 
to  him  1  Surely,  sir,  you  forget  of  whom  and 
to  whom  you  are  speaking." 

**Forgrive  me— I  spoke  from  pique.  And 
80,  Helen,  you  think  I  do  not  love  you  ?" 

**  Not  as  you  did,  certainly :  but  1  excuse 
you.  I  know  grief  has  changed  me ;  and  it 
had  been  better  for  me  to  have  died,  if  it  had 
80  pleased  God,  when  my  poor  child  died." 

**  Helen,  dearest!  do  not  talk  thus,  1  cannot 
bear  it!"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  me  to  his 
heart;  and  though  1  then  wept  even  more 
abundantly  thanl>efore,  I  wept  on  his  bosom, 
and  all  my  sorrows  were  for  a  while  forgotten. 

The  next  rooming,  Pendarves  told  me  he 
should  certainly  breakfast  with  me;  but  he 
must  leave  me  soon,  to  partake  of  a  late  break- 
fast at  Oswald  Lodge,  as  he  had  promised  to 
go  with  the  party  to  call  on  a  family,  with 
whom  they  were  to  arrangre  some  private  the- 
atricals. 

**  And  are  you  to  engage  in  them  1" 

**  Oh !  to  be  sure :  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  of  my  acting." 

**  And  will  Lady  Martindale  act?" 

**  Yes,  but  not  with  us.  We  shall  act  in 
English :  she  will  favour  us  with  a  mono- 
drame,  a  ballet  of  action,  and  perhaps  read  a 
French  play,  which  she  reads  to  perfection." 

*'  Not  better  than  she  dances,  I  dare  say ; 
for  dancing,  1  suspect,  was  once  one  of  her 
professions." 

**  What  nonsense  is  this,  Helen  t  and  who 
has  dared  to  give  such  an  erroneous  and  false 
impression  of  this  admirable  woman?" 

*♦  Surely  you  must  have  perceived  that  De 
Walden  meant  to  insinuate  that  she  and  An- 
nette Beauvais  are  the  same  person  ?** 

"Then  he  is  a  vile  calumniator." 

"  Not  so — he  is  only  a  mistaken  man." 

"  But  it  seems  you  think  he  cannot  be  mis- 
i  taken :  he  is  an  oraeW^ 

"  My  love,"  replied  I,  "  we  had  better  not 
talk  of  De  Walden." 

♦*  Y'ou  are  right,  Helen— <]uite  right,  for  I 
am  conscious  of  great  irritation  when  I  think 
of  him;  for  I  feel  — I  cannot  but  feel,  how 


much  more  worthy  of  you  he  is  than  1  am;j 
and  yet,  foolish  girl !  you  gave  him  up  forme., 

0  Helen!  when  I  saw  him,  impatient  of  t^ 
front  to  you,  step  forward  with  that  flashing 
eye,  that  commanding  air,  to  seize  the  offend-' 
ing  brute,  though  I  could  have  stabbed  him, 

1  could  also  have  embraced  him;  and  I  saidi 
within  myself,  *'  And  to  this  man  Helen  pre- 
ferred me!    How  she  must  repent  her  folly 
now  /"  I 

*'  She  never  has  repented — she  never  con  re-' 
pent  it,"  vaid  I,  throwing  myself  upon  his 
neck.     **  You  know  I  took  you  w  ith  all  yoor 
faults  open  to  my  view."  ! 

**  Yes ;  but  you  fancied  love  and  yoo  wooM 
reform  them." 

**I  did  —  and  I  think  that  we  may  do  to^ 
still ;  but  you  must  not  let  me  fancy  yoo  do 
not  love  me,  Seymour :  if  yoo  do,  I  shall  pine' 
and  mope,  and  become  the  object  of  your  ave^ 
sion."  ; 

**  Impossible !  do  yoo  think  I  can  ever  dis- 
like you?" 

'*  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do ; 
this  thing  ?"  said  I,  returning  to  his  embrace. 

**  I  will  hear  no  more  of  such  horrible  80^' 
mises :  I  have  now  outstaid  my  time." 

Then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  was  out  of< 
sight  in  a  moment. 

Soon  afler,  my  mother  appeared,  and,  to  my     I 
surprise,  unaccompanied  by  De  Walden.  I 

**  Where  is  our  friend  ?"  was  my  fint  salihj     < 
tation. 

**  On  the  road  to  London." 

••  London  ?  And  why  1" 

"He  had  his  reasons  for  going;  and,  is 
usual,  they  do  honour  both  to  his  head  and  I 
heart."  I 

"  May  I  not  know  them  ?"  \ 

"I  would  not  tell  them  to  all  women  under | 
your  circumstances;  but  I  can  trust  yoo.  He; 
finds  that  he  has  not  conquered  his  attachment; ; 
and  that  he  cannot  behold  the  affecting  change; 
in  your  appearance,  and  reflect  on  the  cause, 
without  feeling  what  his  principles  disapprove. 
Besides,  he  is  afraid  of  getting  involved  in  t 


:\ 


quarrel  with   Pendarves,  as,  I   suppose,  yoo 
guess  who  this  Lady  Martindale  is." 

"I  do.  Well,  I  am  glad  De  Walden  is; 
gone,  for  I  know  Pendarves  will  rejoice."      ! 

I  then  related  to  her  my  conversation  with  • 
my  husband,  and  did  it  with  so  much  cheer- 
fulness, and  such  an  evident  revival  of  hope, ' 
that  1  imparted  some  of  the  feelings  which  1 1 
experienced ;  and  my  mother's  heart  was  vi^. 
bly  sof\ened  towards  Seymour,  while  she  ot-j 
tered,  **Poor  fellow!  he  does  indeed  justly 
judge  himself:  you  did  prefer  the  brilliant  to 
the  diamond !     But  where  is  he?" 

*•*•  Gone  out  with  the  party  at  the  Lodge,  on 
particular  business,  and  will  not  return  till 
night." 

On  hearing  this,  my  mother's  coontentnes 
fell;  and  kissing  my  cheek,  ehe  shook  her 
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head  mournfully,  and  changed  the  converaa- 
i  lion. 

I  Pendarveji  came  home  Uiat  evening  in  great 
.  spirits.  Kvej-y  thing  waa  arranged  fur  the  the- 
jauicals,  and  the  play  fixed  upon.     It  waa  to 

he  the  U«'lle*a  Stratagem,  and  he  waa  to  play 
.  Doricourt — a  part  he  had  often  played  before. 
/Fhe  part  of  Letitia  Hardy  was  given  to  a 

young  lady  who  was  famous  as  an  actress  on 

private  theatres;  and  every  part  was  filled  but 

that  of  Lady  Frances  Touchwood. 
**  O  Helen  !*'  cried  he,  **  how  happy  should  I 

be,  if  you  would  give  over  all  your  dismals, 
jlay  aside  your  scruples,  and  make  me  your 
jaUve  for  life,  by  undertaking  this  mild  and 
!  Bodest  part.** 

I  **  You  bribe  high  !**  I  replied,  turning  pale 
;  at  the  apprehension  of  any  thing  ao  contrary 
;  to  my  habits,  and  my  sense  of  right :  **  but 

you  know  my  aversion  to  things  of  the  sort.** 

*  **  I  do :  but  I  also  know  your  high  sense  of 
a  viie*s  duty ;  and  that  you  cannot  but  own  a 

i  wife  ought  to  obey  her  hu8band*s  will,  when 
Bot  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.** 

**  Vou  seem  to  have  high,  though  just  ideas 
of  a  wife*s  duty,**  said  I,  smiling :  *'  now,  per- 
haps, you  will  favour  me  with  your  opinion  of 
a  Aua6aiMrf  duty.** 

**  Willingly.    It  is  to  wean  a  beloved  wife, 

'if  possible,  from  glooniv  thoughts;  to  keep 

smusing  company  himself,  and  make  her  join 

it;  in  short,  when  he  has  engaged  in  private 

theatricals,  it  is  his  dttty  to  get  his  wife  to  en- 

fige  in  them  also;  and  if  you   think  such 

ilkings  dangerous  to  good  morals,  you  are  the 

\mon  bound  to  engage  in  them,  in  order  to 

I  watch  over  mineJ** 

I  suspected  he  was  right,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral dot^  should,  in  this  instance,  ^ive  way  to 
the  particular  one ;  but  I  shrunk  with  averaion 
;ftoai  the  long  and  intimate  association  with 
these  disagreeable,  if  not  disreputable  people. 
Is  which  it  would  oblige  me;  and  after  ex- 
ywsting  this  dislike,  1  begged  time  toconsid- 
«  of  bis  request. 

'  The  next  day  I  went  to  consult  my  mother, 
'who  at  first  would  not  hear  the  plan  named, 
I  lad  declared  that  her  child  should  not  so  far 
degrade  herself  as  to  allow  her  peraon  to  be 
pofiuwd  by  such  familiaritieo  as  acting  must 
.idooe  and  she  must  suffer.  But  when  I  told 
kOiMr.  Oswald  waa  to  act  Sir  George  Touch- 
'Wead  ■  qotet,  elderly,  married  man— she  was 
■Me  leeoociled  lo  it  on  that  score,  but  she 
dirfiked  it  as  much  as  I  did  on  other  grounds. 
Hewever,  having  convinced  myself,  I  at  length 
eoavimed  her  that  it  waa  my  duty  to  make 
■yaelf  as  dear  and  as  agreeable  to  my  hus- 
hmd  as  1  eould,  and  act  leave  him  thus  ex- 
^aaed  to  ibe  every  day  increasing  fiucinationa 
if  aaocher  wooiaii. 

•  **  Bat  can  you,  mv  child,**  said  ahe,  **  have 
ivtitnde  enough  to  bear  for  daya  together  the 

.«|ht  of  bit  attentions  to  your  rival!  Will  it 
^  mmkiB  you  pettish,  grave,  sod  aoamiable. 


and  cloud  your  eyea  in  tears,  which  will  in- 
cense and.  not  affect,  beeauae  they  will  seem  a 
reproach  1*' 

**  It  will  be  a  difficult  task,  and  a  aevere 
trial,  I  own,  but  I  humbly  hope  to  be  support- 
ed under  it;  and  though  the  risk  is  great,  the 
ultimate  success  is  worth  the  venture.*' 

**  Helen,**  said  my  mother,  '*till  now  I 
thought  my  trials  as  a  wife  great,  and  my 
dutiea  severe ;  but  1  am  convinced  that  they 
were  eaay  to  bear,  and  eaay  to  perform,  com- 
pared to  what  a  fond  wife  feels,  who  is  forced 
to  maak  misery  with  smiles — to  substitute  un- 
deserved kindness  for  just  reproach  -^  and  to 
submit  even  her  own  superior  judgment,  and 
her  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  the  will 
of  her  husband.** 

**  But,  dear  mother !  I  ahall  be  repaid  and 
rewarded  at  last.*' 

^'Kepaid,  rewarded,  Helen!  howl  Who, 
or  what,  is  to  repay  you  1  Aa  well  can  amg' 
nais  repay  bullion,  ae  the  love  of  a  being  who 
has  grossly  erred  can  reward  that  of  one  to 
whom  error  is  unknown.** 

**  But  he  has  not  frow/y  erred ;  and  if  he 
had,  I  Ibve  him,**  cried  I,  deeply  wounded  and 
appalled  at  the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

**  Ah,  there  it  iV*  the  replied;  ''and  thua 
doea  love  level  all  in  their  turna;  the  weak 
with  the  strong,  the  sensible  with  the  foolish. 
One  thing  more,  Helen,  before  you  go— Yon 
shall  have  your  mother*s  countenance  and  pre- 
aence  to  support  you  under  your  new  triale :  I 
will  condescend  to  invite  myself  to  attend 
reheanali,  and  /  will  be  at  the  rtprefentatianJ** 

1  received  this  offer  with  gratitude,  and  then 
returned  to  tell  my  husband  that  I  would  per- 
form the  part  of  li^dy  Frances  Touchwood. 

He  was  delighted  with  my  compliance;  and 
on  making  me  read  the  part  aloud  directly,  be 
declared  mat  I  should  perform  to  admiration. 

**  1  should  havp  played  Letitia  Hardy 
better,*'  eaid  I. 

**  You !  how  conceited  !'* 

*'  I  got  that  part  by  heart  once,  and  I  have 
often  acted  it  quite  through  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, when  I  waa  quite  alone.  But  I  prefer 
playing  Lady  Francea  now,  for  the  days  of  my 
vanity  are  pretty  well  over." 

**  No,  no,  child,  they  are  only  now  begin- 
ning, according  to  thia ;  and  little  did  I  think  I 
had  married  a  great  actress !" 

Pendarves  then  departed  in  high  spirits  to 
his  friends,  and  I  sat  down  to  $iudy  my  part. 
But  bitter  were  the  teara  I  shed  over  it.  And 
waa  I,  ao  lately  the  mourner  over  a  dying  and 
dead  child,  waa  I  about  to  engage  in  dissipa- 
tions like  these  1 — But  humbly  hoping  my  m<H 
tive  sanctified  my  deed,  I  shook  off  overwhelm- 
ing recollectiona,  and  reaolved  to  peraevera  in 
my  new  task. 

For  some  daya,  and  till  all  was  ready  for  le- 
hearaals,  Pendarves  rehearsed  his  part  to  me, 
and  I  to  him ;  bot  at  length  be  found  it  pleas- 
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•ntar  to  have  Lad j  Martindale  bear  liim«  ba  *  away,  and  eoald  aoc  pvifefB  llit 
aaid,  for  bar  brokan  Ehfliab  waa  ao  mmnuiug,  caoaa  aba  did  it  d  ranr*    I  aaa 

I  could  not  oppoae  lo  tkis  mdkmi  rtaaaw  chaofa  eeloar  oAan  wba*  iba  aald  Ibia* 
nj  baing  a  betiar  Jadga  of  bit  peribniiaiice,  aba  aaid  it  daily ;  bat  aa  ha  tbtfbt  I 
bat  I  was  forced  to  aabnrit  tn  aileoce.  Now,  eioallad  Miaa  Goodwia«  hff  aMiibaiad  h  la  ^ 
bawerer,  1  waa  aooB  called  to  rebeaiaala,  and  laale  envy,  and  patbapa  lo  jmkmg  af  aa  as 
my  mutbcr  waa  allowed  lo  accompany  me.       ,  Aw  wife.  * 

My  fim  performance  waa  wietrbcd,  and  I       At  lenftb  tba  firal  day  of  onr 


thought  9!^roour  looked  aahamed  of  me ;  bat  took  plaee«and  a  company  fbr 


my  mother  eaid  aba  aboald  have  been  mortt6ed  leea  nnmerooa  than  I  eipedadi 

if  1  had  done  better  the  jiraT  h'ime.    The  neit  bled.    My  mother  bad  iaiiaiid  aa  4e>ayia| 

1  gained  credit ;  bat  on  the  third  day  I  found  my  aiprnaaa,  and  both  my  draaaaa  wean  «!► 

the  party  in  gmt  diatiem.  The  Letitia  Hardy  gant.  Yon  maal  ibrgive  my  aaniiy  wba«  I  aapt 

bad  bean  aent  for  lo  a  dying  fttber,  and  there  that,  with  nmga  replaeinff  my  — iwl 

waa  no  one  to  undetlake  lier  part.    Yon  may  and  clad  in  a  moat  Becoming  maaaae,  I 

aaaily  gueaa  that  Seymoor  immedbtely  fold  aa  jroong,  and  aa  well,  aa  when  I 

talea  of  me,  and  1  undertook  that  prominent  while  lo  my  grateful  joy,  my  baiabi 

^chaiaulei :  bat  I  did  not  shrink  from  it,  for  my  to  admire  mo  mam  than  any  one.    Indead,  be 

ihnalmnd  waa  lo  act  with  me;  and  Letitu  pronoonead   my  whole  pi rformaaea   haymi 

I  Hardv  waa  not  mora  easer  to  charm  Doiicoort  praiaa,  and  1   know  not  what  aay  mm»  elm| 

j  than  I  to  charm  my  bnaband.  aaid.    I  made  one  alteraiioB,  however,  bi  Ibst 

You  know  there  ia  a  minoet  to  be  danced,  teit,  on  the  night  of  wpifMimjun,  wbiibl 

and  a  aong  lo  be  aung;  and  aa  Le  Piq  and  called  down  thundeia  of  applaaae.    Hm  a»t 

Madame  Roaal  were  the  firat  dancera  when  1  ihor  makee  Letitia  Hardy  aay,  **tbni  if  btf 

waa  young,  I  had  taken  leaaona  of , both  in  bualmnd  waa  un&ithfnl,  ahauponldelapawlibi 

London,  and  waa  said  to  dance  a  minoet  well,  the  firat  pretty  fellow  that  aakad  bar,  mkik 

Pendarvea  waa   equally  celebrated    in   that  ker  feeiin^  ff*9^  ^  Act  ir/e.**  laanM  nil' 

danee;  and  aa  we  rehearaed  our  minuet  ofWo  make  mj  lipa  utter  each  woida  as  tftamai  l\ 

at  home,  each  declared  the  other  perfect ;  nor  therefote  aaid,  ^  1  wmM  mi  ebipa  Mm  asma 

waa  the  little  aong  leaa  warmly  applauded,  women,  Jec,  but  would  patjaatly  aadnm  my? 

which  I  aobatituM    for   the   original,  and  aofleringa,  lAengA  my  fimliaga  pfayadaamy' 

ndapled  to  a  Scotch  air.   It  applied  to  my  own  life.** 

aituation  and  feelings,  aa  well  aa  to  thoaa  of      Seymour  waa  ao  tmftimd^  ao 
the  lieroine,  and  was  aa  fbllowa:  j  and  ao  afbcied,  that  be  seiaad  my 


j  ptvaaed  it  to  hta  heart  and  lipa  balbia  be 
.reply:  and  my  mother  loM  aM  af 

If  now  brfiin*  thtP  vplendid  thronf  thnt  she  could  ararrely  control  her 

Wtth  timMt  %..ire.  but  ilaniii!  «ini.  ^  a  rhanffr  so  worthy  of  mr,  and  so  «#;). 

I  Afrur  iiiwnki*  iiiv  |Hii««vi'  Mini'  ,:     ^i       rm.            j                    •  «.                  a  ^  ._  i 

.    ,          .1        '    .    r    .       I  1    I    «  limed.      Vh**  next  rri>re<irnlMinn  ««•  d«4rn«4 

And  iifk'i-  I  til*  niiii!itr*  I  h  iiini-lul  t-Uiin,  ,                   i             i        i                           ^ 

III..  >%i.h.it.M>«  (h.  anii.HHtA<k.-.iMin<>vr.  »'»'   »  ^rvV\    ami,  whatrvrr  wm  th<*  fr*«r«. 

'riir  wi«ii  ui  riiarm  \\w  <*ar  oi  him  1  U'vc.  I<.i<iy  Mnrtimlalc   dcffrrrfi    any  r&hihiUv«  d 

,         ,      ,               ,            _  hrrtflf  lo  that  fiitiirr  nptMirtiinitv. 

II  jn  .1..  .I.v.r..  *;'h7»:-rT...i  „„j  th..roniforiandthi.rvof3ni.»nM.ass. 
I  M  •  k  a  u'fa*'*'  tM'liiri  uiikiinwn,  .        i     ■         •  •     ■               »•      "         •    ■ 

And  dir.  III.  .  nti.  •  vr  !..  mrrt.  *"»*  diirinu  tliii  iiiUrmniiali-  wrf  k  I  rrrnvm4 

N..r  h».d  thoii^'li  woriitiil  niini»M«rii  frown.  niy  huftbani) ;  and  with  hiin  •«>nir  of  mv  foerf 

'I*hi«  Mi«h  III  If-ar  PiifN-niir  SuU  nif  itruvf,  lonks  :  while  thai  mtiuna  lord  Wf>«ild  *rnr  friS 

Thr  «Mi  to  fhwni  thr  i  yr  ol  iim  I  i^i\c  havf*  brMowid  on  nif  #m^m.iI  attrntiin  U«  ebsl 

And  .1.  niv  womaiin  lrar<  rr«L'nd.  Srymnur  had  b*Hiiowed  on  hit  wafr.  and  cf  a 

I  tinii.  iriv  |.i\«!  min  mrni  Iravr.  Ie«a  fpjivnral  nalnrc. 

My  hmniiU-  \i«i  «tth  t%vmrtk  biiitl.  Lord  C*hnrlf^  llf'lnioiir  at  ihia  pmod  paid m 

Ami  irHf  !•  Ill  niv  \rrmm%  wravr :  Rn  unvtpfTU^il  tiuM.  h:«¥in\;  rnttnriT  iitmiisd 

Our  «i.h  il.u..  r.iiild  ..irh  %a»t  •  flliftn  more.  f^„,„  j.j,  |.j,^  tndi«popiiion.      I  rrnainlv  •« 

I  IH-  .....  ...  >,  tkr  k^rt  „|  ,,11,  I  I...  i:.  ^^^  g,^^  ^^  ^.   ,,^  J^  ^^^^^^  ,  Mn-^^  W  m^ 

Tlif*  rt'hrar«al«,  inranwhile,  werr  plensanter  (rardiHl  mt*  with  nitur  kindnraa  tban  ftnuiftff. 

than  I  t'tptTird.     My  hiiMhAml  ^n*  ftrrr^d  to  and  hf*  u.i«  rvtdmtly  anliritoii«,  by  the 

Im  4  n^tv.xX  dr .il  with  nit*.  a4  h«'  had  tf>  rekmrt^  mip«Ttfii1  atirntinna.  In  ronciliair  the 

ft'i  miirli  Willi  III*-;  and  l.:idy  Miirtindalt*  rhfM«>  of  my  b«>)fiviMl  mnthrr. 

t/i  pr4rtisf  Urf  h.iUrt  in  hrr  o«n  apartment,  in  Out  of  roinpliinrnt  to  Lord  C*hirlr«,  5Wv* 

•ij^hi  'd  4  )<iii^  |{I.UN.     Thi-n*for«*  1  hai)  not  to  mour  dinnl  at  homt<   two  d^y*:    (hji  ao  dke 

l«#4r,  4*  I  I  «pf  rtrd«  my  hu^haml's  roinplrtr  thini,  h<*  in«ti«ttni  on  taLinif  hu  fnrtid  twrsfl 

^l^tfltri.  4nd   I   roiild  tinilr  at  thr  mrann<*M  at  Oswald    Lod|7^,  who«r    ho«ptuMr   BaMff 

^Sirti    l«d    hir  to  ri>ni«*  in  whil«*   I  w:i4  u^  had  railed  on  him,  a^  toon  aa  hr  brsrd  «f  hm 

ling,  arid  Umrnt,  a«  ah«*  looked  on,  loud  arriral.  an«l  wa<i  ankioua  tn  hare  thr 

fttf  Mrymoiir  and  me  to  hear,  that  the  of  his  arqiiaintanre.     i«ord  C*harU« 

■fir  Henrietta  Oondwin  was  summoned  the  honour  would  all  boon  Mr.mwaid'e 
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•od  probably  the  pleasure  also ;  but  he  was 
It  leo)^  prevailed  on  to  return  the  call,  and 
to  Bij  great  joy  he  returned,  wondering  at  Sey- 
iiiour*8  infatuation  in  living  bo  much  with  such 
i  Tuljf^ar  set;  declaring,  that  even  the  Lady 
Slartindale  had  more  tiie  air  of  a  French  petite 
than  of  anything  akin  to  quality.  He 
this  in  my  moUierV  presence  and  mine, 
be  could  not  have  made,  I  own,  better 
Boart  to  either. 

**  My  daughter  and  I  always  thought  so, 
md  I  am  glad  to  have  our  judgment  confinned 
by  your  lordship,'*  answered  my  mother.  **  But 
My  son  thinks  diflferently.*' 

**  1  do,  indeed,"  said  Pendarves  blushing ; 
'^and  when  Lord  Charles  sees  her  to  advan- 
tafe«— >whicb  he  did  not  to-day, — he  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  wonder  at  my  admiration." 

**  Well,  we  shall  see,^'  said  he :  *^  but  I  trust 
I  tbal)  not  change  my  mind,  if  the  future  ex- 
kibitions  of  her  eiquisite  ladyship  be  like  that 
flf  lo-day.  You  were  not  there,  ladies;  there- 
;  fair,  fiir  your  amusement,  allow  me  to  open  my 
ibow-box,  and  give  you  portraits  of  the  in- 
kabitanu  of  Oswald  Lodge." 

He  then  stood  up,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald 
lived  before  us — air,  voice,  attitude*  all  per- 
ftctly  given.  Then  came  Lord  Martindale,  and 
pictures  Pendarves  laughed  heartily ; 
bat  when  Lord  Charles  exhibited  the  dog  and 
Ibt  lady,  by  turns,  dancing,  and  sometimes 
brking  for  the  one,  and  throwing  himself  into 
attUudes  and  smiling  for  the  other,  my  hus- 
looked  much  disconcerted,  and  said  it 
was  a  gross  caricature.  But  we  did  not  think 
;  and  though  neither  my  mother  nor  myself 
iMoved  sucn  exhibitions,  and  on  principle 
aanmraged  them,  still,  on  this  occasion,  1 
Mat  own,  they  were  very  gratifying  to  me. 
Bat  the  feeling  was  an  unworthy  one,  and  it 
was  aeon  punished,  ibr  Seymour  said,  with  a 
bok  of  reproach,  **  You  have  mortified  me, 
Halsn :  I  had  given  you  credit  for  more  gene- 
MRy ;  I  did  not  think  you  would  thus  enjoy  a 
^p  at  any  one's  expense  especially  that 
if  aw  wboaa  graces  and  talents  you  have  y  our- 
■ir  acknowledged." 

1  Ml  bambled  and  ashamed  at  the  just  re- 
pel^ though  I  thought  he  should  not  thus 
mm  nproved  me,  and  1  was  ailent ;  but  my 
■Hbtr  haaghtily  replied,  '*I  am  glad  to  hear 

Cowo  yon  are  mortified  to  find  your  wife 
jsaar  leaTen  of  human  frailty,  as  l  am  now 
fcrlhefini  time  cooTinced  that  you  appreciate 
kiiMdy.'' 

*i  kave  many  fanlta,"  he  replied  ;  *'  but  that 
if  aol  valaing  Helen  at  abe  deserves  was 
mcr  one  of  toem ;  and  oh !  how  deeply  do  I 
ftil,  aad  bttteriy  lament,  tbat  I  am  not  more 
lartky  of  ber  and  yon !" 

Uj  Bother  inatantlr  held  out  her  hand  to 
Ub,  while  Lord  Cherlee  exclaimed,  **  What  a 
Pal  and  candid  avowal !    No  wonder  the 
is  so  aoon  forgiven !   But  believe  roe, 
■adam,  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment 


from  persons  who  are  so  ready  to  own  their 
faults;  fur  they  consider  that  candour  makes 
amends  for  all  their  errors,  and  throws  such  a 
charm  over  them,  that  they  have  no  motive  to 
improve,  especially  if  they  are  young  and  I 
handsome,  like  my  friend  here ;  for  really,  he  I 
looked  so  pretty,  and  modest,  and  pathetic, 
that  I  wonclered  you  only  gave  him  your  hand 
to  kiss." 

**  Be  quiet.  Lord  Cbarlea ;  you  are  not  a 
kind  commentator." 

**  But  I  am  a  just  one.  Oh !  believe  me, 
there  is  more  hope  of  an  ugly  dog  like  me, 
who  can't  look  aflecting,  than  of  such  a  man 
as  Seymour.  1  cannot  make  error  look  en- 
gaging if  I  would,  and  therefore  must  reform 
in  good  earnest  when  I  wish  to  please." 

That  night,  Seymour,  who  sat  up  with  Lord 
CharFes,  did  not  come  to  bed  till  some  hours 
after  me.  I  was  awake  when  he  entered  the 
room,  and  could  not  help  asking  him  what  had 
kept  them  up  so  late,  anticipating  hia  answer 
only  too  well. 

**  Wc  sat  up  playing  piquet,"  said  he,  in  a 
cheerful  voice;  **and  I  am  a  great  winner, 
Helen.  If  Lord  Charles  stays  some  days,  and 
plays  as  be  did  to-night,  1  am  a  made  man : 
only  think  of  my  winning  a  hundred  pounda 
since  you  left  us." 

**  But  if  Lord  Charles  should  not  always 
play  an  he  did  to-night,  and  you  should  late  a 
hundred  pounds,  what  ia  to  become  of  you 
then  1" 

**  Psha,  Helen !  you  are  alwaya  ao  wiae  and 
cautious ;  there,  there,  go  to  sleep,  and  do  not 
alarm  yourself  concerning  what  may  never 
happen." 

But  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  though  I  said 
no  more  ;  and  1  saw  that  our  guest  would  pro- 
bably upset  those  resolutions  to  which  Pen- 
darves had  for  some  time  adhered.  True,  he 
had  not  been  tempted  to  break  them ;  but  had 
his  desire  for  play  been  stronir,  he  could  have 
sought  means  to  indulge  it.  He  had  not  done 
so, — and  therefore  f  thought  him  cured; 
though,  as  most  persons  have  recourse  to 
gaming  merely  to  produce  excitement,  and  tlie 
stimulus  of  alternate  hope  and  fear,  I  could  not 
but  see  that  Oswald  Lodge  aini  Lady  Martin- 
dale  amply  supplied  to  my  husband  the  place 
of  play ;  and  so  that  he  was  interested  and 
amused,  it  mattered  not  whence  that  feeling 
was  derived.  And  this  waa  he  who  had  de- 
clared himself  the  votary  of  domestic  habita, 
home  amusements,  and  literary  pursuits !  But 
now  he  was  most  unexpectedly  and  unneces- 
sarily assailed ;  for  he  had  not  gone  to  tempta- 
tion, but  it  was  come  to  him — and  my  resolu- 
tion was  taken. 

The  next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break-  ' 
fast,  a  chaise  stopped  at  our  door.  It  waa  sent 
from  Oswald  Lodge,  to  convey  mv  husband 
thither  immediately,  as  a  note  uom  Lady 
Martindale  informed  him  tbat  she  could  not 
make  arrangements  for   the  next  evening's 
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•xhibitioB  witbooi  hit  ad? ice  and  aMittinM ; 
;  ht  nobodj,  tb#  addadi  bad  anj  taata  but  bim- 
arif. 

Thia  Boca  Loid  Cbarlaa  alayfullj  aaatebcd 
froca  binii  and  would  icaa  aloud*  mueb  to 
8aytaour*a  annoyance;  as,  though  the  lan- 
guafa  area  elegant,  there  waa  not  a  word  spelt 
nght«  and  e? ery  rule  of  grammar  waa  violated. 
I  **  The  adueation  of  thie  wellborn  lady  waa 
■ttcb  negleetcd*  I  aee,**  aaid  Lord  Charlea : 
**  would  ahe  oould  spell  aa  well  aa  aha  ean 
,  flaiier  !*' 

I     He  then  read  the  concluding  compliment 
•loud. 

**  (.**«■!  un^eu  fort^*  he  obaervcd,  raioming 
the  nole«  which  Seymour  angrily  obaerred  he 
onght  not  to  have  allowed  him  to  read. 

••  Well ;  but  you  obey  the  aammooav  1  aap- 
poaf  Y** 
••  (^eruinly.^ 

*«  And  whan  may  we  hope  to  aee  yo« 
■gain  r* 
•«  As  soon  aa  I  can  get  away.** 
•«1>iat  may  not  be  till  bed-tame.** 
*•  Impoaalble !  Have  I  not  promiaed  lo  give 
yea  your  revenge  thia  evening  1** 
••  Vra  \  but  when  a  lady'a  in  the 
«« Nonsenae !    I  shall  return  to  dinner.** 
••  And  not  befoie  Y     How  mortifying  it  is 


1 


ibre«  he  aequind  •  habit  of  aaaklng 
elsewhere;  and  the  flatleriea  wm  I 
of  theee  gay  and  agfeeaUe  peopto  hste  at  k 
obtained  a  complete  aaeendencj  over  Mm.** 

•«ThalI  aae;  and  aneh  peepKtM?    i 
to  think  of  what  the  foolish  ■■•  lcav«a !  Mm. ' 
Pendarvea,  1  think  that  if  1  had  had  aneh  a ' 
wife  aa  hia,  1  could  Ml  have  leA  mj  heme  m 
he  doea.**  j 

••Lord  Charlea,**  lepUed  I,  ••Ua  b  ' 
guage  which  1  will  not  llaiai  let  bat  1 
at  your  aelMeeepiioa.    The  hahila  ef  aD 
of  the  world  are  aimilar«  aad  alike  pewi 
and  your  wife  would  be  left  an  1  am :  bel  I 
aaanre  you  that  I  am  eeaviaaed  my 


lovee  me  tenderly  notwlthelaadlai  s  aad  1  ■■ 
trying*  by  conforming  to  hia  hakiM,  le  aHki 
myself  aa  agreeable  to  him  aa  edmn  am.** 

Lord  Charlea  astmad 
violent  eiclamatioaa  of 

bat  I  atopped  him,  and      

arav  to  my  mother*a.  He  bowed  laapecdU^ 
and  followed  me ;  then, mkiag  Ua  ana,  Isirf 
to  begin  the  coavetaatiea  1  meAtalad:  aai 
luckily,  he  made  my  taak  caaj  by  aajiaa  **l 
conclude  Peadsrvee  toM  yea  how  eemaMly 
he  beat  aw  at  carda  laal  aight.  Bat  be  haa 
promiaed  to  give  am  my 


rhe  truth  la,  1  have  aol  played  pitaal 
la  am  to  aee  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  leaving  I  two  yeara;  but  batos  I  leave  yea  len 
am  ao  many  honra  at  liberty,  to  pay  court  to 
year  wil^**with  whom,  you  know,  I  am  dee- 
peialely  ia  love.** 

**  If  my  wile  arera  not  what  she  is,  I  should 
be  at«  i  and  my  eooAdence,  I  assure  you,  is  not 
la  jTMi,  hut  in  itty 

**  ltr«i«l«*4,  w«»  ihall  not  be  atonr,  my  lord, 
l«*i  I  .1111  t!*>iiii;  i*>  c*)ulli*n«^  yi>u/*  bjid  1,  **  t) 
oaU  till  iiiv  iiioilifr.** 


recover  my  knowledge,  aad  la  lani  mj  vWlli 
aeeoun^  for  1  have  beea  vcij 
Brookee*s  lately.** 

1  now  stoppM,  aad  aaid,  «* 
Charlea !    I  believe  that  joa  caa  be  a  11^ 
and  honourable  man,  and  that  yoa  am  ihI^I 
ditpfvtrd  to  be  a  fripod  to  me.**  I 

••  To  Im'  fturr— tu  l»c  tore  1  am.** 
**  1  U-t\,  I  own,  y«*ur  p<»«pr  lo  br  my  foe  is 
•*  \uiivtl  !  Ami  now  I  am  llAttirr*].  Your  m.iny  i'K"»rniul  p<>inL«,  but  1  am  equally  miv 
Uilvt  ^«*ii  ■***%  Uiinki  nil*  a  iiioit*  rormidiMr  that  you  ran  b**  my  frirnd  if  you  rbooee;  mk 
|M>i«.iii  ili-iii  you  «lo.  Suppi>«e,  my  \\vaj  lady,  I  ri*«iufi»t  yr>u.  if  you  value  my  prare  cf  mmi. 
Hull  M«-  I'll  i»l1'  iii);t*tlifr,  only  to  |>uni!»h  him  I'or  m>t  to  t«mpt  my  busbaod  lo  renew  ih^at  bsbtf 
Ilia  wmk  I'oiiiuli'iirr  ***  and    fondnfw   tor   play,  abich    he  ha4  kiiU' 

"  W  I*  Mill  ron«td«  r  ft'  It,**  natd  I.  latichin];,    which  ht*  cannnt  afl«ird  Xo  indulge,  and  «b«b, 
**  «itd  lit  till*  iiiiMUwhilr  Hr  will  «i»tt  uiv  nit»    I  a«iurr  T^ku.  has  impovcruhvd  aad 
Ihri  "  ut.- 

\\\  hu^liaiul  ihrn  dr<«vi*  olT,  and  I  prrparrtl        **  Yoo  amaie  mr!     Impoveriehed  !** 
Itii  iH^  walk.     \\  hrn  I  rrturnrd.  I  found  l^^rd        '*  Vet;  we  have  bivn  forrvd  to  patf 
t'fc«iU««  walWint;  un  and  down  thr  roiMn,  and    our   honr«   and   diemise  arrvmata.      ymrfy. 
Willi  a  lhoui*Utiul,  di«turht>)  r\>unti*nanci'.  th^refor%*,  it  would  nM  be  ibe  pan  of  a  ' 

**  \|i«.  I*«  iid.uvr«,**  critnl  hf.  "  1  have  no  to  lure  Ptndarvr*  to  the  nak  of  Irei^  a 
uaiiriMH*  with  ihjt  iiil4iuatisl  hu»bAnd  ol'yiH^rs*  drrd  p^»und«  a  ni^ht.  My  locd,  I 
||i«i«i  aiu  I  csmi«»  «m  purp<«ao  lo  a*^  hint,  and  •clt'<''n  ytvir  £rnen-t«ity,  sad  say  aa 
III!  a  ahorl  lime  only,  am!  yrt,  at  th<*  call  (f  **  Vou  barr  aaid  roovcb ;  aaid  the 
IM«  n(uiv«val  Kr«'m*h  pcrrr^*,  hv  Uave«  mr —  wifr*»  prudrorp  ahail  make  ameai«  Cw  As 
and  \\jk%  thr  indtx*oiuiii,  Ihs  k*  ):o  awjv,  and  ra<hiK*A  '4  hrr  h-:«band.  ITimdia.  I  im  m 
Iii4«i'  iiir  w  iih  hi«  K^atJiiul  mh* !  Till  mc,  !!atirrtrd  Sy  y.^r  rontidrnce  xa  mc'  Aihslts 
dii  )..u  II  •!  h<lir«r  111  K*vi«*pvi«idi*r«  and  phi!-  And  you  r^.r.«l•1r^ns  me  aa  a  frwwd, 
li.ia  t  I'll  ■iiiiU  •%*»«*  uiuM  ha«c  Srcn  admio-    in  mr  a»  a  t'l^nd.  and  asking 


«• 


1  |eli*ivd  to  hiiii."  mtr  as  a  frH  n*?  *     I  prrtret  1  am 

'     "  \«i|  m^vMinU     mv  ill  healih,  th^  con.    by  your  thrnJ«htp  thaa  I  shiMiU  be  by  As, 
«i|   •.•tii>%i,  and  that   sorrow   lUe!^.    lore  of  iwfnty     :^^  women.— Take  mys^j 
I  H«^u«»*ura  hi.*«ttr  unc\«iK>rubir  t^    vrnfv  ?    N.\  ibn^cv^.     He  ahall  keey  am'hm^i 
>  did  ant  like  u»  aer  aMtuffrr;  there*,  dred  poaads;  *1  will  aoaa  ef  it.** 
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^Ilold;  not  80 :  play  with  him  this  even- 
ing; but  whether  you  win  or  lose,  declare  you 
will  play  no  more.  I  would  rather  you  should 
win  back  the  money,  and  even  more ;  for  it 
may  b(>  danj^rous  to  Seymour  to  feel  himself 
•nnched  by  play,  and  he  may  go  on,  though 
not  with  you :  but  after  thin  evening  forbear/* 

**  Excellent !  excellent!  O  that  ever  I  should 
come  hither !  1  shall  be  a  lost  roan :  for  I 
shall  fancy  it  so  charming  a  thincr  to  have  a 
wife  to  take  care  of  me,  that  I  shall  marry,  and 
fiad  too  lato  there  is  only  one  Helen  Pen- 
darres !  —  Dut  tell  me,  do  you  wish  me  to  go 
away  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  when — in  order  to 
pot  jou  out  of  your  pain  !** 

**  By  no  means :  I  rely  implicitly  on  your 
Momise ;  and  I  owe  it  to  you  to  assure  you. 
Lord  Charles,  that  your  company  is  most  wel- 
eoiaa  to  roe,  and  that  1  shall  not  forget  your 
ktadoess.** 

I  BOW  offered  him  my  hand,  which  he  was 
fMBf  to  kiss;  but  suddenly  dropping  it,  he 
aaidt  **  No— no ;  take  it  away. — '^  ou  roust  not 
ba  too  good  to  me:  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
treated  with  much  flattery  and  kindness;  for, 
agly  as  I  am,  the  women  have  so  spoiled  me, 
llut  I  may  fancy  even  you  are  kind  to  me 
*fQmr  r amour  de  met  frfatix^ryj*,****  opening 
his  i^ooseberry  eyes  as  wide  as  he  could,  and 
io  a  manner  so  irresistibly  comic,  that  I  gave 
way  to  that  laughter  which  he  delighted  to 
dctle.  I  therefore  entered  my  mother^s  par- 
leor  looking  more  animated  than  usual,  and 
aha  looked  most  graciously  on  my  companion 
88  the  cause :  but  she  seemed  displeased  when 
aha  (bond  Pendarves  was  gone  to  Oswald 
Lodge,  and  had  left  me  to  entertain  his  noble 


1  now  took  my  departure,  having  some  poor 
caitagrrs  to  visit.     When  I  came  back,  I  saw  | 
hj  the  thoughtful  brow  and  flushed  cheek  of! 
hoth«  that  their  conversation  had   been  of  a  > 
I nry  interesting  nature;  and  I  also  saw  that ! 
I^Mre  was  an  air  of  confiding  intimacy  between 
,4na,  which  I  never  expected  to  see  between 
tvo  persons  so  little  accordant  in  habits  and 
'  tMitiiiients.  I 

I    Bat  every  human  being  has  a  capacity  for 

Ifsod  aa  well  as  evil,  and  the  great  difference  ' 

jia  as  all,  results  chirfly,  I  believe,  from  the  ' 

,  favourable  or  unfavourable  circ^jmsUinces  in 

.vUrb  we  are  placed.   Lord  Charles  had  been 

•s  cirrumstanced,  that  his  capacity  for  evil 

aloaa  bad  been  cultivated ;  and  till  he  knew 

ay  aiQlher  and  myself,  he  had  never  met  in 

vamen  any  other  description  of  companions ; 

ibaa  those  whom  be  courted,  conqueied,  and  j 

;4rapised,— and  thoae  whose  rigid. morals  and  i 

'faigiKsble  manners  threw  him  haughtily  at 

jtiiscaiiee,  and  made  him  hate  virtue  for  their 

labia.     But  now,  trusted,  noticed,  liked  by 

!V8wea  of  a  different  kind,  his  good  feelings 

1«sw  awakaned  ;  and  while  with  us,  he  really 

^  *  For  ibe  bve  of  ro j  fine  eyes. 


was  the  amiable  being  which  be  might,  differ* 
ently  situated,  have  always  been. 

**  I  love  to  be  with  you,'*  said  he  to  as :  * 
**  your  influence  is  so  beneficial  over  me,  and  I 
you  wrap  me  in  such  a  pleasing  illusion  !  for  i 
while  I  am  with  you,  1  fancy  myself  as  good  \ 
as  you  are;  but  when  I  go  away,  I  shall  bo  j 
just  as  bad  again. —  Well;  have  you  nothing  | 
to  say  in  reply  1  How  disappointed  1  am  !  for  | 
I  thought  you  would  in  mercy  have  exclaimed, 
^Then  stay  here  for  ever  */     Would  I  could.** 

And  indeed,  when  he  did  go,  1  missed  him. 
But  to  return  to  the  place  whence  1  digressed. 
Pendarves  came  home  time  enough  to  take  a 
ride  with  Lord  Charles,  but  he  took  care  to  let 
him  see  that  he  expected  more  attention  from 
him.  That  evening  he  challenged  my  hua- 
band  to  piquet ;  and  having  won  back  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  he  had  loat,  poaitively  de- 
clined playing  any  more :  and,  much  to  Sev- 
mour*s  vexation,  he  would  not  play  again  while 
he  staid.  The  second  night*s  performances  ?t 
Oswald  Lodge  now  took  place ;  but  tbongb . 
Lord  Charles  staid  to  be  present  at  them,  he  | 
could  not  help  expressing  his  astonishment  Io 
me,  when  alone,  that  a  modest,  respectable 
gentlewoman  like  myself  should  ever  have 
joined  in  them,  and  that  my  husband  should 
have  pennitted  it. 

**  It  is  very  well  for  these  fiddling,  frolick- 
ing, fun-hunting  Oswalds,**  said  he,  '*  to  fill  I 
their  house  with  persons  and  tilings  of  this  | 
sort,  and  rant  and  roar,  and  kick  and  jump,  and  , 
make  fools  and  tumblers  of  themselves,  and  . 
such  of  their  guests  as  like  it:  but  never  did  I  i 
expect  to  see  the  dignified  and  retiring  Helen  I 
Pendarves  exhibiting  her  person  on  a  stage,  | 
and  levelling  herself  to  a  Lady  Martindale. 
As  your  friend,  your  adoring  friend,  I  tell  you,  j 
that  such  an  exhibition  degrades  you.**  j 

**  It  would  do  so  were  it  my  choice^  but  it  is  ■ 
my  nttaaity  {  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  painfol  j 
duty  exalt*  rather  than  degrades.** 

"  Duty  !" 

**  Yes ;  my  husband  required  me  to  act,  and 
I  obeyed.*' 

**  I  understand  you.     Oh  !  what  a  raab,  ill-  i 
judging  being  be  is !     But  I  beg  your  pardon, 
and  will  say  no  more.     Yet  I  must  add,  you  ! 
zre  justified;  but  alas  !  what  can  justify  kirn  7**  j 

This  conversation  did  not  give  me  any  ad-  i 
ditional  courage  to  undi-rtake  and  execute  my  j 
task;  especially  as  I  had  now  reputation  as  an 
actress  to  lose,  and  other  circumstances  in- 
creased my  timidity.— Lady  Martindale  had 
purposely  reserved  all  her  powers  for  this  even- 
ing, and,  as  she  herself  said,  she  was  very 
glad  to  have  her  performance  witnessed  by 
such  a  judge  as  Lord  Charles  Belmour — a  man 
whose  opinion,  shn  knew,  was  looked  up  to  in 
all  circles  as  decisive,  with  regard  to  beauty, 
grace,  and  talents.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
to  throw  her  spells  round  him  was  become  the 
object  of  her  ambition.  Hitherto  be  had 
avoided  her,  and  abe  seemed  conscious  that  i 
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I  he  did  not  admire  her.    Her  only  hope  was,  1 1     The  whole  concluded  with  •  ballet  of  action, . 
;  believe,  therefore,  to  charm  him  at  once  by  a  |  a  monodrame,  by  Lady  Maitindale«  to  vhich 

coup  de  thedirt ;  and  while  she  convinced  Pen-  I  was  too  uncomfortable  to  attend;  but  what  I, 
;  darves  that  for  him  alone  she  would  exert  her  saw  1  thought  admirable.  She  pretefided  to| 
I  various  powers,  her  fascinating  graces  were  in  :  be  overcome  with  fatigue  when  ii  was  ended, ; 

reality  aimed  at  Lord  Charles :  so  I  thought '  and  fell  into  my  husband's  aims,  who  in  Ui 
;  and  suspected, — and  though  jealousy  blindt^  it  |  alarm,  called  me  to  l.er  assistance.     I  went;: 

also  very  oflen  enlightens.    She  was  to  begin  ,  but  her  lip  retained  its  glowing  hue,  and  1 1 
j  the  entertainments  by  acting  a  French  proverb  :  saw  in  her  illness  nothing  but  a  new  mitiiwdet ' 
'  with  a  French  gentleman,  an  emigre,  who  was  I  and  that  the  statue  was  now  reeumbeni.  Having .' 
!  staying  at  the  house';  and  having  no  doubt  of,  been  long  enough  contemplated  in  this  posture, 
:  her  transcend  ant  powers,  1  felt  very  reluctant   she  opened  her  eyes,  fixcn  them  with  i  dyiagl 

to  enter  into  competition  with  her.     Yet,  was    look  on  Pendarves,  and  then  desired  him  to  j 

not  the  prize  for  which  I  strove  my  husband's  \  lead  her  to  her  apartment;  whence  she  letin-. 

admiration?     But  then  was  I  not  degrading'  ed,  attired  in  a  splendid  mantle,  which  seemed 

myself  from  the  dignity  of  a  wife  and  a  private  !  in  modesty  thrown  over  her  statue  dress,  bst 


gentlewoman,  by  putting  myself  into  a  compe- ;  which  coquettishly  displayed  occasionally  the , 


tition  like  this!    The  question  was  ditlicult  to  '  form  it  seemed  intended  to  hide, 
answer,  and  while  I  was  thus  ruminating,  the  |      I  never  saw  Lord  Charles  bo  disconcoled 
curtain  drew  up.  :  as  he  was  during  the  whole  of  the  time.    Hs 

I  shall  not  describe  herpeiformance;  suffice,  could  not  bear  to  praise  the  heroine  of  die 
that  the  exhibition  was  perfect.  The  dialogue  j  evening,  yet  he  felt  that  praise  was  her  due. 
was  epigrammatic,  and  the  scenes  too  short  to  .  Nor  could  he  bear  either  to  find  fault  with  or 
let  the  attention  flag.  Every  word,  every  |  to  praise  me.  In  this  dilemma,  he  seemed  tD| 
gesture,  every  look  told;  and  the  curtain  think  it  was  best  to  be  silent;  and  dfavngi 
dropped  amidst  the  loudest  applauses.  j  himself  up,  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  cos-; 

I  could  only  see  from  the  side-scene ;  but  I ;  sciousness  that  he  was  Lord  Charle*  Belmovr.  < 
saw  enough  to  make  me  feel  my  own  infe-  But  while  Lady  Martindale  leaned  on  Sey-j 
riority,  and  I  went  on  for  Letitia  Hardy  in  a  mour  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other,  as  ve- 
tremour  of  spirits  of  which  I  was  quite  were  awaiting  the  summons  to  supper,  sn^j 
ashamed;  nor  could  the  kindest  of  the  au-  rounded  by  our  flatterers,  one  glance  at  mjl 
dience  applaud  me,  except  from  pity  and  the  dejpcted  countenance  brought  back  his  kindrri 
wish  to  encouragfe  me;  while  I  saw  that  Lord  feelings,  and  turning  to  my  mother,  who  brMl 
Charles  could  not  even  do  that,  and  sat  silent,  his  arm,  he  said,  **  Shall  I  tell  your  fair  dtnglh| 
and  I  thought  uneasy.  However,  I  recovered  ter  how  enchanted  I  was  w  ith  the  masqneiMe 
myself  in  the  masquerade-scene,  though  my    scene  V  j 

voice  when  1  sang  still  trembled  w  ith  emotion ; ;  **  I  assure  you,"  said  Seymour,  **  Helen  did  j 
and  now  I  was  overwhelmed  with  plaudits,  not  do  herself  justice  to-night;  she  did  not! 
and  even  Lord  Charles  seemed  pleased  ;  for,   act  as  well  as  she  can  aetJ*^  • 

as  I  was  masked,  I  could  examine  the  audience. '  *M  should  have  been  very  sorry,  so  mofh : 
Still  the  play  went  off  languidly,  af\er  the  do  I  esteem  her,  to  have  seen  her  act  betler^^'- 
lively  petite  piece,  and  I  saw  I  had  mortified  was  his  cold  reply.  **  Would  you  have  yoBT. 
my  husband*s  vanity,  which  my  first  perform- ,  wife,  Pendarves,  perform  as  well  as  a  profpt-l 
ance  had  gratified.  ■  sional  person,  and  as  if  she  had  been  broogfat. 

Much  impatience  was  expressed  for  the  next   up  on  the  stage  1"  j 

entertainment,  which  was  Rousseau's  Pygnia-  ;      "  1  would  wish  my  wife  to  do  well  whateteTj 
lion.     Pygmalion,  by  the  French    Marquis; '  she  undertakes,"  replied  Seymour, 
the  Statue,  by  Lady  Martindale.     This  was .      **  And  so  she  does,  and  so  she  did;  bat  if 
received  with   delight;   and   I  saw  that  the    you  do  not  love  her  the  better  (as  I  em  turt] 
beautiful  statue,  whose  exquisite  proportions   you  do)  for  the  graceful  timidity  which  shf 
were  any  thing  but  concealed  by  the  dress  she   displayed,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  esteem  yoe***; 
wore,  absorb^   completely  the  attention  of      Lady  Martindale,  who  watched  his  everr 
Pendarves ;  and  when  she  I^fi  the  stage,  ap- :  look,  now  bit  her  lip,  and  Seymour  did  not 
parently  exhausted,  how  different  were  the '  look  pleased.     My  mother  owned  aflerwtrdi, 
j  look  and  manner  with  which  he  led  her  to  her :  that  what  with  pinching  Lord  Charles's  anst 
I  dressing-room,  to  those  with  which  he  had  so   to  see  how  Lord  and  Lady  Martindale  both 
'  handed  me !  j  were  confused  by  the  jSrs/  part  of  his  spfeeh, 

"Why,  why,"  said   I   to  myself,  "did  I !  and  squeezing  it  affectionately  with  delight  at 
'  attempt  a  comparison,  in  which  I  was  sure  to  •  the  last,  she  is  very  sure  Lord  Charles  eanie<i 
,  fail  ?"    But  if  I  had  erred,  I  had  meant  well,  j  her  marks  with  him  to  London.     1,  too,  cosU ' 
I  and  my  mother  had  approved  my  conduct,  and  '  scarcely  keep  the  gmteful' tears  from  flowing 
I  that  must  console  me  under  my  want  of  sue- ,  down  my  cheeks,  which  his  well-timed  kind- 


cess;  for,  instead  of  winning  Seymour  back, 
I  now  saw  that,  feeling  my  rival's  superiority 
over  me,  he  would  be  more  her  slave  than  ever. 


ness  brought  into  my  eyes ;  but  I  saw  that  mj  i 
expression  was  not  lost  upon  him. 
Seymour  led  Lady  Martindale  to  the  bex^ 
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ipper-table,  and  Lord  Charles,  on  ae- 
hit  rank,  was  forced  to  sit  next  her. 
ful  pre-eminence!**  he  whispered  to 
er,  who,  as  1  was  one  of  the  queens 
g[ht,  insisted  on  my  taking  her  place 
Hher  side.  Lord  Marti  ndale  seated 
lext  me,  and  Seymour  took  the  seat 
f  Lady  Marti  ndale.  As  Lord  Charles 
iiotac(>d  her,  except  as  far  as  civility 
led.  Lady  Maitindale  soon  turned  her 
lim,  and  ^>eyroour  and  she  seemed  to 
y  one  else  was  present. 
Charles  endeavoured,  by  the  most  nn- 
attentions,  to  conceal  from  me  what 
knew,  distress  me.  But  he  could 
t:  I  heard  every  whisper  of  their 
▼oices,  and  1  dare  say  my  uneasy 
Dce  was  a  complete  and  whimsical 
to  that  of  Lord  Martindale,  who 
perfectly  easy  under  circumstances 
ould  have  distressed  most  men,  and 
td  laughed  with  every  one  in  his  turn. 
trd  and  lady  of  the  feast,  who  were 
ed  of  exhibitions,  now  began  their 
mands  on  the  talents  of  their  guests, 
importunate  in  soliciting  several  of 
ang — a  custom  which  I  usually  think 
[inoured  in  the  bieach  than  the  ob- 
;**  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  welcome 
»pecially  as  I  knew  that  it  must  ibr  a 
>mjpt  i>ey mourns  atlention  to  Lady 
le.  Butas  the  hypochondriac,  when  he 
ook  on  diseases,  always  finds  his  own 
s  in  every  case  before  him,  so  1,  in 
existing  state  of  my  feelings,  always 
lome  every  thing  1  heard  or  read  to 
heart;  and  two  of  the  songs  which 
kg  that  night  accorded  so  well  witb 
state  of  mind,  that  1  felt  the  tears 
>  my  eyes  as  I  listened ;  and  during 
iin{T  one  Pendarves  sighed  so  audi- 
I  imagimnl  ht  felt  great  sympathy  ] 
sentiments ;  and  that  idea  increased  . 
ings:— 

SONO. 

I  could  recall  the  day 
s  all  my  hours  to  thee  were  giren^ 
I  I  gazed  my  mwI  away, 

wert  my  treasure,  world,  and  heaven ! 

me  on  noiselcMis  pinions  flew. 

(lie  Hke  one  briffnt  morning  beam'd ; 

ive  arvHind  ua  roses  threw, 

h  ever  tresh  and  fragrant  seem*d. 

:  these  moments  gone  for  ever  ? 

1  they  ne*cr  return  f    No— never. 

!  that  cruel  traitor.  Time, 
nigh  he  miffht  unheeded  move, 
Four  Youth's  luxuriant  pr^o, 
khio  stole  the  bloom  of  love. 

)  the  tbooght  of  raptures  past 
gild  hte*s  dull  remaining  store, 
ing  tunfl  a  splendour  cast 
:ei»es  their  presence  lights  no  more. 

those  raptares  gone  for  ever  ? 
U  they  oe*er  return  f    No— vevcb. 


The  other  song  was  only  in  nnisoo  with  my 
feelings  in  the  last  lines  of  the  last  Terse. 
Still,  while  my  morbid  fancy  made  me  consi- 
der them  as  the  expression  of  my  own  senti- 
ments, I  listened  with  such  a  tell-tale  counte- 
nance, that  my  delicacy  was  wounded ;  for  I 
saw  that  my  emotion  was  visible  to  those  who 
sat  opposite  to  me. 

The  song  was  as  follows : 

FAIKISt/ 8WEITIST,    DIAftlST. 

A 


8sy,  by  what  name  can  I  impart 

M  V  sense,  desr  girl,  of  what  thon  art  t 

Nay,  though  to  frown  thon  darest,  * 
I  *  11  say  thou  srt  of  girls  the  pride. 
And  tliough  that  modest  Up  may  chide, 

Mary !  1  *ll  call  thee  "  faixist." 

Yet  no— that  word  can  but  express 
I'he  soft  and  winning  lovcUness 

In  which  the  sight  thou  meetest: 
But  not  thy  heart,  thy  temper  too, 
So  good,  so  sweet,  —  Ha !  that  will  do ! 

Mary!  I  Ml  call  thee  **  sweetest.** 

But  **  fairest — sweetest,**  vain  would  be, 
To  speak  the  love  I  feel  for  ibee : 

^^'ny  smilest  thou  as  thou  hearest  f 
**  Becnuse,"  she  cried,  '*  one  little  name 
Is  sll  I  wish  from  thee  to  clsim — 

Thst  precKHis  name  is  *Dsax£st.' 


»» 


Yoa  will  not,  I  conclude,  imagine  that  1  re- 
member these  songs  only  from  naving  heard 
thero^at  night,  especially  as  they  have  very 
little  merit ;  but  the  truth  is,  1  was  so  pleased 
with  them,  because  I  fancied  them  applicable 
to  my  own  feelings,  that  1  requested  them  of 
the  gentlemen  who  sung,  and  they,  were  given 
to  me. 

Lord  Charles  meanwhile  listened  to  tlia 
singing  with  great  impatience,  as  be  bad 
enough  of  the  entertaiimient,  and  still  mors  of 
the  company,  which  was  very  numerons,  and 
by  no  means  as  select  as  it  had  been  before. 
Indeed,  at  one  table  were  many  persona  in 
whom  the  observant  eye  of  Lord  Charles  dis- 
covered associates  whose  evident  volgarity 
made  him  feel  himself  out  of  his  plaee.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  presume  to  break  op  the 
party ;  and  as  our  indefiitigable  host  and  hoeip 
eas  still  kept  forcing  the  talents  of  their  guests 
into  their  service,  song  succeeded  to  song,  and 
duet  to  duet  From  one.of  the  latter,  howeTer« 
sung  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  I  at  length  de- 
rived a  soothing  feeling,  and  in  one  moment, 
an  obeervation  of  Seymour's,  with,  as  1  &n- 
cied,  a  correspondent  and  itUended  expression 
of  countenance,  removed  a  load  from  my  heart, 
and  mv  clouded  brow  became,  eonscioosl j  to  j 
myself,  unclouded  again.  { 

The  words  of  this  healing  dnet  were  ss  fol- 
lows :— 

DUCT* 

Sav,  why  srt  thou  psnstvs,  bekifved  of  my  bsart  t 
Inossd  I  sm  hsppy  wherever  thoa  srt : 
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My  eyes,  I  confees,  towards  others  mav  rove, 
But  never,  believe  me,  with  wishes  of  love. 
And  trust  me,  however  my  glances  may  roam, 
Of  them,  and  my  heart,  thou  kLonB  abt  the 

HOME. 

ANSWER. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  thus  dejected  to  be : 
But  my  faithful  eyes  never  wander  from  thee : 
On  beauty  and  youth  I  unconsciously  gaze  ; 
No  thought,  no  emotion,  in  me  they  can  raise ; 
And  ah !  if  thine  eyes  get  the  habit  to  roam. 
How  can  I  be  certain  they  '11  ever  come  home  ! 

"  Oh !  trust  thy  own  charms !    See  the  bee  as  he 

fhes, 
And  visits  each  blossom  of  exquisite  dyes ; 
There  culls  of  their  sweetness  some  store  for  his 

cell: 
But  short  are  his  visits,  and  prompt  his  farewell : 
For  still  he  remembers,  howe*er  nc  may  roam, 
That  hoard  of  delight  which  awaits  him  at  home. 

"  Then  trust  me,  however  thy  Henry  may  roam, 
I  feel  my  best  pleasures  await  me  at  home/* 

I  '11  try  to  believe,  howsoever  thou  roam. 

Thy  heart's  dearest  pleasures  await  tbee  at  home. 

"That  is  a  charmingrduet,^*  cried  Seymour, 
whea  it  was  ended ;  then  leaninv  behind  Lady 
Martindale  and  Lord  Charles,  and  calling  to 
me,  he  said,  with  a  look  from  which  my  con> 
scious  eye  shrunk,  "  Helen,  I  admire  the  sen- 
timent of  that  duet.  1  think,  my  love,  we  will 
get  it :  we  should  sing  it  con  a7R/;re — should  we 
not  V*  I  could  not  look  at  him  as  I  replied,  "/ 
could,  I  am  9ureJ'^ 

"  Silly  girl  !*'  he  added,  in  a  low  and  kind 
tone ;  "  sim  so,  I  am  turcj  could  L'* 

1  then  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  tn  his ;  and 
his  expression  was  such,  that  I  felt  quite  a 
different  creature,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

But  why  do  I  enter  into  these  minute  and 
antmportant  details  1  Let  me  efface  them  — 
but  no ;  perhaps  they  may  chance  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  some  whose  hearts  have  felt  the 
anxieties  and  the  vicissitudes  of  mine,  and  to 
them  they  may  be  interesting. 

Lord  Martindale  was  now  requested  to  hr 
your  the  company  with  a  song,  and  with  great 
good -nature  he  instantly  complied ;  while  Lord 
Charles  whispered  across  to  my  mother, — 
"  What  a  disgrace  that  fellow  is  to  the  peer- 
age 


!»♦ 


"By  his  vices  I  grant  you,"  replied  my  mo- 
ther, "  but  not  by  his  obliging  compliance." 

Lord  Charles  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  was  about  to  reply,  when — Silence  was 
vociferated  rather  angrily  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  had  not  been  blind  to  the  airs 
which,  as  she  said,  Lord  Charles  had  given 
himself  the  whole  evening.  Lord  Martindale, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  greatly  applauded, 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  poet  with  regard  to  noble  authors : 

**  For  if  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  vrit  brightens !  how  the  taste  refines  !*' 


And  the  noisy  expressiaiisof  adiiiintioiivluik 
rewarded  a  very  medioers  parfoimaaee  did  Ml 
increase  the  good-humonr  of  our  noble  gnat, 
against  whom  1  saw  an  attaek  prepsriag  st 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  At  length,  a  vecy 
pretty  girl,  who  had  song  with  eonudenUt 
skill,  tried  to  engage  the  attention  of  Loni 
Charles;  and  finding" Sir"  was  nol  toffieieac, 
she  added, "  Mr.  Belmour,  sir !"  Bat  sons  om 
whispered,  "  He  is  a  lord ;"  on  which  shs 
said, "  Dear  me!  Well,  then,  my  lord,  Loid 
Belmour ;"  and  Lord  Charles  turned  lowtid 
the  pretty  speaker,  while  a  halPHOMitteffed  **VbI-( 
gar  animal!"  was  audible  to  my  mother  nil 
myself,  and  formed  a  ladicroua  contrast  to  tiM! 
affectedly  respectfiil  attention  and  hent  head  I 
with  which  he  listened  to  what  she  had  loo^| 
serve.  But  when  he  found  that  the  yoosf 
lady  was  requesting  him  to  aing^  and  Ihatsbe. 
declared  she  bad  a  claim  on  him,  his  ei*{ 
pression  of  mingled  hauteur^  astonishment,  ud 
indignation,  was  highly  comic,  and  we,  vka 
knew  him,  were  eagerly  expecting  his  answer, 
when  we  heard  him  say,  having  bowed  s^ 
smirked  his  hand  affectedly  to  his  heart  ti  ibi 
same  time, "  With  the  greatest  pleasure  ii 
life;— which  wine,  claret  or  champagne!** 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  the  young  lady, «*I  did irt 
ask  you  to  drink,  but  to  sing,  my  lord." 

"Oh!  Champagne;  very  good.  —  Canyt 
glass  to  that  yoong  lady;"  but  she  indignsBily 
rejected  it,  and  repeated  her  request. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  the  impractieaUe 
Lord  Charles.  "  I  thought  you  said  ehan*i 
pagne;  then  take  claret  to  the  young  Isdy,"- 
who  in  vain  exerted  her  voice.  He  matati 
quite  deaf,  holding  his  ear  like  a  deaf  penm,! 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  ud; 
the  confusion  of  the  fair  supplicant,  wholndi 
been  encouraged  by  the  admiring  glsscMj 
which  Lord  Charles  had  till  now  bestowed  osj 
her,  to  think  that  any  request  from  her  voiU; 
have  been  attended  to.  I 

Thus  far  Lord  Charleses  endangered  dignitj 
had  come  off  with  flying  colours,  as  it  wis  so 
great  affront  to  be  requested  to  sing  by  a  piettjj 
girl, even  though  she  bad  told  him  tilths  bid; 
a  singing  face^  and  looked  like  a  tinger;  kt] 
the  tul-n  which  he  had  given  to  herapplicaticsj 
got  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  he  was  vtiy 
sure  that  she  would  not  so  presume  sgiis-i 
But  he  was  not  to  be  let  off  so  easily ;  for  Mr. 
Oswald,  who,  being  almost  "  as  drunk  as  t 
lord,"  felt  himself  quite  as  great  as  one,BSV 
came  behind  Lord  Charles,  and  giving  bin  t 
sounding  blow  across  the  back,  exclaimed 
with  an  oath, "  Come,  now,  Belmour^  tbsis  ii 
a  good  fellosr,  do  sing,  for  I  have  heard  yoi 
are  a  comical  dog  when  you  like." 

If  a  look  could  have  annihilated,  that  in* 
stant  would  the  little  fat  man  have  disappeared 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  giinet  of 
Lord  Charles  was  powerless  even  to  iMvsd 
Mr.  Oswald ; — and  ho  was  equally  anmovfd 
when,  scorning  even  to  answer  his  imports- 
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Bale  holt,  our  fiiend  Ruddenly  addressed  my  ' 
aodier,  sayinjjr, «« I  think,  Mrs.  Pendarves,  you 
denied  me  to  call  your  carriage?** 

**  You  are  miataken,  my  lord,'*  replied  my 
mother,  with  a  reproving  look  which  he  well  I 
VBderstood  ;■  and  his  tormentor  was  going  to  ' 
•neil  him  again,  when  Seymour,  to  relieve ; 
Lord  Charles,  drew  him   into  convemation ; 
umI  I  liad  just  advised  his  still-irritated  giiest  > 
to  lemember  that  he  was  intoxicated,  when  • 
oar  attention  was  attnicted  to  a  conversation  '• 
between   Mrs.  Oswald  and  another  lady,  of 
Lord  Charles  was  the  subject ;  and  it 
evident  that  Mr*.  Oswald  spoke  of  him  ! 
ID  BO  friendly  tone.  | 

^  Yea,  my  lord,'*  said  she,**  you  may  look ;  i 
we  were  oertainly  talking  of  your  lordship."   • 
*^  You  do  me  much  honour,  madam.**  I 

**  That  is  as  it  may  be,  my  lord ;  but  1  was  i 
trying  to  do  you  justice,  for  my  friend  said  it  | 
pMe  that  prevented  your  singing ;  but  / ; 
(and  here  she  raised  her  voice  to  a  shriller  ' 
ludicrous  pitch  than  usual)  yes,  I ; 
y 1 1,  ^  That  is  iMpomibJe^  my  dear ;  it 
be  pride  f   for  if  a  real  peer  of  the ; 
lenloi,*'  says  I,  *^  the  real  thing,  condescends 
to  ting  and  amuse  the  company,  surely  Lord  , 
Cbwiea  Belmour  need  not  be  above  it,  who  is 
•■ly  a  cMMMNi/y  eaileJr  you  know.*'  , 

Instantly,  to  my  consternation,  and  aAer- 
te  his  own.  Lord  Charles,  thrown  off 
geard   by  this  sarcasm,  echoed  her  last 
mad  gave  her  tone  and  manner  so  ex- 
acilyt  ^*^  ^®  effect  upon  the  company  was 
imnalibie,  and  a  general  lauffh  ensued ;  —  ' 
wUoi^  to  do  him  justice,  shocked  more  than 
k  gndfied  the  eelf-condemned   mimic,  who 
oaly  for  a  moment  be  provoked  to  vio- , 
rales  of  good-breeding ;  and  he  was 
subdumi,  when  Mrs.  Oswald,  with 
of  forbearance  and    good-humour  ■ 
alted  her  in  my  esteem,  observed, ; 
Well,  mj  lord,  you  have  condescended  to  i 
yoar  talent  fot  mimicry,  though  you 
aot  aing ;  and  though  it  was  at  my  ex- 
1  aai  grateful  to  you,  as  you  have  eon- 
la  amaee  ny  company." 
Atanably  replied  !**  exclaimed  my  mo- 


exeellent,  bravo !"  cried  Pen- 
;-~  while  Lord  Charles,  admonished, 
and  ashamed,  was  not  slow  to  re- 
aelf  from  the  sort  of  disgrace  which 
Iriai  iaBoned.  Rising  gracefully,  and  bow- 
~  an  his  clasped  hands,  he  solicited 
for  the  liberty  which  her  evident 
bad  emboldened  him  to  take,  de- 
_  il  the  same  time,  that  if  she  forgave 
Mm  loag  before  he  should  forgive  him- 


,  who  was  really  as  kind-hearted 
~,  readily  granted  the  pardon 
\  and  he  lespectfolly  pressed 
'  to  bis  lips.  He  did  more ; 
were  ealled,  he  sud- 


%ba 


denly  disappeared,  and  in  a  moment  we  could 
have  fancied  ourselves  at  the  door  of  Drury- 
lane  or  CoventpGarden ;  for  the  offered  services 
of  link-boys,  the  cries  of  **  Coach,  coach,**  and 
**  Here  your  honour,"  with  all  the  different 
sounds,  were  heard  in  the  hall;  and  while  the 
guests  listened  delighted  to  this  new  and  ub« 
expected  entertainment,  the  Oswalds  were,  1 
saw,  evidently  gratified  at  finding  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  tlie  talent  of  Lord  Charles.  O 
the  unnecessary  humiliation  to  which  pride 
exposes  itself!  Had  he  civilly,  though  firmly 
refused  the  young  lady*s  and  Mr.  0swald*8 
request  to  siug,  and  not  discovered  in  the  eve- 
ning his  haughty  contempt  for  the  company 
and  his  host,  or  insulted  his  hostess,  he  needed 
not  to  have  condescended  to  an  expiatory  ex* 
hibition,  from  which  under  other  circumstances 
his  pride  would  have  properly  revolted. 

Thus  ended  this  to  me  disagreeable  evening, 
which  extended  far  into  the  morning.  The 
drive  home  was  pleasant;  for  Lord  Charles 
having  reconciled  himself  to  himself  by  his 
ample  amende  honorable,  and  by  the  generous 
candour  with  which  he  received  our  reproofs, 
thought  he  was  privileged  to  indulge  his  less 
amiable  feelings  by  turning  some  of  the  com- 
pany into  ridicule,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the 
Tery  life  before  us.  1  must  own  that  I  again 
felt  an  ungenerous  pleasure  in  some  part  of  the 
entertainment,  namely  his  mimicry  of  Lady 
Martindale,  which  1  vainly  endeavoured  to 
subdue,  and  I  was  glad  that,  as  Pendarves 
rode  on  the  box,  he  did  not  witness  my  degra- 
dation. 1  must  add,  that  both  my  mother  and 
myself  were  gratified  to  observe  that  Lord 
Charles  forbore  to  mimic  our  kind  but  vulgar 
host  and  hostess ;  and  my  mother  took  care  to 
let  him  know  indirectly  that  his  delicacy  was 
not  lost  upon  her. 

Another  performance  was  fixed  for  that  day 
week ;  the  original  Letitia  Hardy,  however, 
was  expected,  and  most  gladlv  did  1  offer  to 
resign  my  part  to  her.  Still,  I  was  mortified 
to  see  with  how  little  concern  Pendarves  heard 
me  offer  my  resignation,  and  saw  it  accepted. 
Alas!  not  even  Lord  Charles*s  and  my  mo- 
ther*s  joy  at  my  being  removed  from  a  situa- 
tion which  they  thought  unworthy  of  me, 
could  reconcile  me  to  his  indiffference  on  the 
subject. 

The  next  day  Lord  Charies  vras  to  leave  us ; 
but  I  saw  that  his  departure  was  more  wel- 
come to  my  husband  than  to  my  mother  and 
myself.  In  the  morning  he  had  requested 
Pendarves  to  walk  with  him  round  the 
grounds,  and  they  returned,  1  observed,  with 
disturbed  countenances. 

Lord  Charles  then  called,  and  sat  some 
time  with  my  mother.  What  passed  between 
them  I  do  not  know ;  but  their  parting  was 
even  affectionate,  and  his  with  me  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  our  other  partings  by  a  de- 
gree of  emotion  for  which  1  conld  not  ae- 
count. 
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How  I  shall  miss  yoa  !**  said  I,  soAened 
by  his  dejection. 

**  Thank  tou  !  I  can  better  bear  to  leave  you 
now:**  and  springing  into  his  carriage  he 
drove  oflf,  and  I  felt  forlorn ;  for  1  felt  that  I 
had  lost  a  friend  :  and  I  also  felt  that  I  want- 
ed one  who,  like  him,  had  some  check  over 
my  husband. 

What  more  shall  I  say  of  this  painful  period 
of  my  life!  for  which  however,  painful  as  it 
was,  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  that 
which  soon  followed;  one  day  was  a  tran- 
script of  the  other.  Pendarves,  ever  good- 
natured  and  kind  while  he  was  at  home,  seem- 
ed to  think  that  he  was  thereby  justified  in 
leaving  me  continually ;  but,  as  I  was  not  of 
that  opinion,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  je  de- 
perUaois  a  vue  d^teil;  and  though  I  affected  to 
oe  cheerful,  my  mother  saw  that  my  feelings 
were  undermining  my  existence.  But  not 
even  to  her  would  I  complain  of  my  husband, 
and  she  respected  my  silence  too  much  to  wish 
me  to  break  it.  However,  »ht  was  with  me, 
—  she,  I  felt,  never  would  forsake  me,  or 
love  me  less ;  and  while  1  had  her,  I  was  far 
from  being  completely  miserable.  Alas !  what 
was  she  not  to  me  ?  friend,  counsellor,  com- 
forter! 

But  the  decree  was  gone  furll:,  and  even  her 
I  was  doomed  to  resign ! 

Not  long  afler  Lord  Charles  had  quitted  us, 
I  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in  my  mother's 
appearance.  I  saw  that  she  ate  a  little,  that 
she  was  very  soon  fatigued,  and  that  her  fine 
spirits  were  gone.  1  had  no  doubt  but  that 
she  fretted  for  my  anxieties.  I  therefore  la- 
boured the  more  to  convince  her  that  I  was  not 
as  uneasy  as  she  thought  me. 

But  how  vainly  did  I  try  to  veil  my  heart 
from  her  penetrating  glance  !  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  the  art  of  divination,  it  is  possess- 
ed by  the  eagle  eye  of  interested  affection, 
and  that  wtu  hers. 

My  mother  saw  all  my  secret  struggles; 
she  pitted,  she  resented  their  cause;  and  I 
have  sometimes  feared  that  she  sunk  under 
them. 

One  morning,  Pendarves  on  his  return  from 
Oswald  Lodge  came  in  with  a  very  animated 
countenance,  and  told  us  that  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  amusement  was  introduced  there, 
namely,  archery^  and  he  must  beg  me  to  go 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  learn  to  be  an 
archer:  **Lady  Martindale,** cried  he,  ^'already 
shoots  like  Diana  herself.'* 

**The  only  resemblance,  I  should  think," 
said  my  mother,  **  which  she  has  to  Diana. 
But  what  do  you  say  to  this  proposal,  Helen? 
/must  take  leave  to  say  that,  as  your  mother^ 
you  c»n  never  go  to  Oswald  Lodge  again  with 
my  consent  on  any  terms :  and  to  engage  in 
this  new  competition,  oh !  never,  never !" 

**  And  why  not,  madam  1  There  is  nothing 
indelicate  in  such  an  exhibition ;  and  I  own 
my  pride  in  Helen,  as  a  husband,  made  me 


wish  to  see  her  fine  fono  exhibited  in  the 
graceful  action  of  shooting  at  a  Uiget.  Betidei, 
as  1  really  wish  if  possible  to  associate  her  iaall 
my  amusements,  I  was  delighted  to  thiiUE  tbii 
new  pursuit  would  have  led  her  to  join  me  ia 
my  visits  to  the  Lodge,  and  I  am  really  dcii- 
rous  to  know  on  what  grounds  yoa  object  lo 
her  obliging  me*" 

*^  On  account  of  the  company  thefe.  lir. 
and  Mrs.  Oswald  are  weak.  Tain  people,  food 
of  courting  pe^ns  of  quality ;  and  so  as  ihcj 
can  but  be  intimate  with  a  Lord  and  Lady, 
the^  care  not  of  what  description  they  are. 
This  Lord  Martindale  is,  I  find,  a  mas  soij 
much  noticed  by  his  equals;  and  as  to  Lidy 
Martindale,  the  woman  who  coold  so  expose 
her  person  in  the  dress  of  the  Statoe  is  not  a 
fit  companion  for  my  daughter,  nor  your  vile." 

**  You  are  severe,  madam ;  but  what  saji 
Helen  V 

**  That  my  mother  does  not  make  snfficxat 
allowances  for  the  difference  of  manners  tid 
ideas  between  a  French  and  an  Engltth  w^ 
man ;  and  that  dress  which  shocks  us  in  the 
former  does  not  necessarily  prove  inconectaeei 
of  conduct." 

**  Incorrectness  of  conduct !  and  can  your 
mother  possibly  suppose  I  would  introduce  hij 
wife  to  a  woman  whom  I  knew  to  be  incorrect 
in  her conduct?" 

**  No,  Seymour,  no:  I  do  you  morejostaeeb 
But  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  vou  that  it  is  S8»> 
pected  this  person  is  Lord  Martindale's  ni^ 
tress  only,  not  his  wife." 

**  Niit  his  wife!**  interrupted  Seymour. 

**No,  so  I  am  informed.  As  to  him,yoo 
know  his  character  is  so  infamous  that  one  cas 
wonder  at  nothing  he  does;  and  he  has  bees 
suspected  of  being  a  spy  for  the  French  cos- 
vention,  as  well  as  the  lady." 

*'  Madam,"  said  Seymour,  *'I  thought  yooj 
had  been  above  listening  to  tales  like  these* ; 
and  I  cannot  think  myself  justified  in  actiig 
upon  them.    On  the  contrary,  by  taking  my 
wife  to  the  Lodge,  1  think  it  right  to  shovBjr 
disregard  of  them,  especially  as  by  stsyiaf 
away,  and  by  her  distant  manner  when  tbeifi 
Helen  has  already  injured  the  charseter  of; 
Lady  Martindale,  and  made  even  my  attentioDi 
to  her  the  source  of  calumny.  This  the  affliekd 
lady  told  me  with  tears  and  lamentations,  nd 
Helen's  renewed  visits  can  alone  repair  tlM  ia- 
jury  her  absence  has  done." 

**  So,  then,  ihit  is  the  real  reason  of  yotf 
wishing  to  make  Helen  a  sharer  in  your  anio»* 
ments,  and  to  exhibit  her  fine  form  to  sdn^ 
tage!"  exclaimed  my  mother,  indigoantly* 
**  But,  Mr.  Pendarves,  if  your  constant  vinli 
are  injurious  to  the  fame  of  this  afflicted  \tA^% 
you  know  your  remedy — dueontiruu  them;  6* 
never,  with  my  consent,  shall  my  virtooot, 
daughter  lend  her  assistance  to  shield  say  est  j 
from  the  infamy  which  they  deserve."       ^   | 

'« Deserve,  madam !"  cried  Seymour,  at  in*, 
dignant  as  she  was:  ^^rqieai  thAt,  snd,  tpitii 
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rre  and  nrennce  I  iM^r  you,  1  shall '  turned  thither  to  stay  till  e^eiiini^*  At  last  he 
husbandU  lawful  authority,  and  see  chose  to  dress  there,  and  he  did  not  return  till 
M  dispute  it,**  '  nij^ht;  nor,  perhaps,  would  he  have  done  that, 

/,**  she  replied,  folding  her  arms  sub-  had  there  not  been  some  house-breakini^  in  our 
f  on  her  breast,  **  and  still  less  that  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  afraid  of  leaving 
iiblin^  girl.  No,  Pendarves,  my  only  the  house  so  ilUlefended.  I  think  that  pique 
now  is  supplication  and  entreaty :  and  and  resentment  had  some  share  in  making  him 
»  you,  by  the  dear  name  of  your  be-  thus  increase  in  the  length  as  well  as  cod- 
>ther,  aiid  by  the  memory  of  past  fond  stancy  of  his  Tisits :  for  f  saw  but  too  clearly 
earing  circumstances,  and  hours,  to  that  he  continued  offended  with  my  poor  mo- 
'  prayer  of  a  dying  iraman,  and  not  to  '  ther ;  and  1  doubted  not  but  that  he  had  owned 
or  wife  to  this  abode  of  revelry  and  she  was  the  cause  of  my  refusal  to  visit  at  the 
feel  niy  days  are  already  numbered ;  house,  and  that  I«ady  Martindale  had  added 
n  I  am  taken  from  you,  UtUr  will  be  force  to  this  bitter  feeling. 
>llectiona,  if  you  refuse,  my  son,  and        But  he  soon  lost  all  rt-sentment  against  my 

if  you  grant  my  prayer.  1  know  you,  beloved  parent. — Not  very  long  after  his  pain* 
,  and  I  know  that  you  cannot  do  any  ful  conversation  with  her,  I  was  mnmoned  to 
elty  u  ithout  great  reiporse.**  i  her,  as  she  was  too  ill  to  rise,  and  had  sent  fer 

i  some   moments  before   Pendarves   medical  advice. 

•ak  ;  at  length  he  said  **  Your  request  j      **  Go  for  my  husband  instantly.**  cried  I. 
uld  have  been  sufficient,  without  your       '*  Mv  mistress  forbade  me  go  for  him,**  n^ 
p  such  agonizing  ideas.     Helen,  my   plied  her  faithful  Juan,  (one  of  my  father** 
,  tell  your  mother  you  shall  nerer  go   manumised  slaves,)  ^and  I  cannot  go.'* 
Id  Lodge  aguin.**     He  then  put  his       **Then  she  does  not  think  very  ill  of  A<y^ 
hief  to  his  eyes,  and  rushed  out  of  the   »ef/T*^  said  1. 

i     ^  No,  but  I  think  very  bad  indeed.** 

f.KMish  boy*8  heart  i«  in  the  right  |  And  when  I  saw  her,  my  fears  were  as 
11/*  said  my  mother,  giving  way  to '  strongly  excited. 

t  fftniliiif;  at  the  same  time.  I      *M  am  going,  I  am  going  /«/,  my  child,** 

aUs !  could  neither  smile  nor  speak,  said  she :  ^  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have  Pei»- 
called  hersrlf  a  dviug  woman;  and  darves  sent  for  yet :  I  wish  to  have  yoo  a  little 
he  rest  of  the  day  1  could  do  nothing  while  without  any  divided  feelings,  and  aU  tmv 
at  and  watch  her,  and  go  out  of  the   own  once  more;  when  he  comes,  the  wife  will 

w«H'p ;  and   my  night  was  past  in   seduce  away  the  child.** 
ness  and  prayer.  **  How  can  you  think  so!**  said  I,  fiving 

ixi  day  I  found  my  husband  cold  and  way  to  an  agony  of  grief;  ^  and  how  can  you 
manner ;  and  I  suspected  that,  having  •  be  so  barbarous  as  to  tell  me  you  are  dying  t** 
to  bring  me  to  Oswald  Lodge,  he  was  '      *'  My  poor  child !  I  wished  long  ago  to  pr^ 

and  aHhamed  to  go  thither  without  pare  you,  but  you  would  not  be  prepared.  For 
would,  I  doubted  not,  make  some  ex-   your  sake  I  still  wished  to  live.     You  would 

my  staying  away  which  was  not  have  better  spared  me  years  ago,  Heleo !  Bet 
-ue.'  -  this  is  cruel ;  and  I  will  try  to  behave  better.** 

e  could  feel  more  strongly  or  more  >      Aa  soon  as  her  physician  arrived,  and  had 
y  than  Pendarves :  but  good  feelings,   felt  her  pulse,  I  saw  by  his  eounlenance  that 
ipy  are  under  the  guard  of  strict  prin-    he  was  considerably  alarmed ;  and   the  first 
e  subject  to  run  away  instantly  when   feeling  of  my  heart  was  to  semi  for  my  hoe- 
rd  by  the  voice  of  pleasure  and  of  band,  (or  him  on  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  I 
td  before  he  set  off  for  the  archery    to  rely  in  the  hour  of  affliction.    But  I  d&rtd  \ 
le  told  me  he  sincerely  repented  his   not.  after  what  had  passed ;  and  I  tried  to  rallv  j 
Ji  my  mother.  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  to  meet  the  impeno- ; 

)Ot  reply,  but  shook  my  head  mourn-  j  ing  evil,  while  1  raided  my  thoughts  to  Him  | 

I  who  listens  to  the  cry  of  the  orphan.  I 

!*^  said  he,  **  that  ever  a  fine  woman       The  physician  had  promised  to  come  again 

Helen,  should  wish  Vj  appear  in  her   in  the  evening.    He  did  so;  and  then  I  lesmt  | 
s  eyes  little  better  tlian  a  constant    that  there  was  indeed  no  hope;  and  1  slso; 

mori  f     Helen,  an  arrow  cannot  fly    learnt,  by  the  agony  of  that  moment,  that  I 

a  wet  as  in  a  dry  day  ;  and  a  laugh-  had  in  reality  hoped  till  thAi ;  and,  more  like 
lits  where  a  tearful  one  fails.  Yon  an  automaton  than  aught  alive,  I  sat  by  the  j 
«dy  steal  my  metaphors  from  my  new  ,  now  fest«xhaosting  sufferer, 
(ut  good-bye,  sweet  Helen  !  and  when  Pendarves  returm^  at  night,  and  heard  with 
et  me  find  you  a  little  less  dismal.**  |  anguish  uncontrollable,  not  only  that  my  miH 
ras  not  the  way  to  make  me  so;  noT;  ther  was  dying,  but  had  forbidden  that  be 
daily  visita  at  this  seducing  house,  \  should  be  sent  for;  and  he  arrived  at  the  house 
•Tin  in  the  nnoming,and  lasted  till  he  i  in  a  state  little  short  of  dbtractioii,  nor  eoald 
DC  to  dress  for  dinner:  he  then  re- ,  he  be  kept  from  the  chamber  of  dcsth. 
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Hit  eoanlMaaee«  u  ba  •lood  at  the  IboC  of  |  inf  for  ny  moiliarf  ud  wondafiM  wlwnv  ili . 
Ibebed,  lold  all  UMigcMiy  ofbisjDiiid.  Tbaylwaa.   llacottldiioiaM««r«a«Mil«BaMh^: 
tall  OM  aoi  ibr  1  aaw  bin  aot;  1  oould  only   ful  wbat  ba  ougbt  to  faply  wltaa  ba  faaa««dl 
aaa  tbat  object  wboai  1  waa  aooo  to  babold  no  hiioaall^ 
mora!  At  tbia  moaat  tba  pbyiiniia  aiiajad;  MJ 

My  motbiv  knew  bim ;  read*  no  doubt,  all .  baaringt  wbat  bad  paiaad,  daclaiai  thai  ibi 
hia  wild  wan  look  axpreaMd ;  and  amiling !  aooner  ba  could  nuba  ma  nndaiaiMid  wbaibai 
kindly,  held  oat  bcr  band  to  him.  He  waa '  hapoenad,  and  abed  t«-ara  (Ibr  1  bad  ahad  ana 
inaunUy  on  hit  kncca  bv  bar  bcdaide;  and  |  yet,}  tba  aoonar  1  abonld  rreoaoffi  aad  baad- 
aba  aeanifld,  from  iba  loofc  aba  gave  him*  to  I  vi«ed  hia  beginning  to  do  h  diraailv. 
iaal  all  iba  maiamal  love  for  him  revive  which  Aceordinfflyt  wIms  1  again  nabad  Cv  bmha ' 
aba  bad  experienced  through  life.  I  aaid — ^  Do  you  not  aea  ny  Waek  tmf^ 

Your  huaband,  my  dear  friend,  now  came  to  ■  and  do  you  not  lamamber  oar  laaal** 


parlbrm  hia  intereating  duty«  and  we  leA  her  =     **Oh,  yea;  bat  1  tbougbt  aw  moaraiag  ftrj 
•lone  with  htm.  the  dear  child  waa  ovar.^  i 


Oh !  what  a  night  aueeacdad !  but  Pendar-      ^^You  aee  !**  aaid  P^ndaryaa  mammfcPy*    1 
Toa  felt  more  than  I.     My  feeultiea  were  be- 


The  pbvaieian  wylied  **'nil 
•umbed:  1  had  made  aueh  unnatonl  aflbrta !  is  reatored,  though  bar  life  iaapMad,naaiaii 
for  aome  time  paat  to  appear  cheerful,  while  ;  far  diatant;  but  peraavero,** 
my  heart  waa  breaking,  that  1  was  too  much  j  In  a  fortnight  I  waa  able  In  laba  oirt  bai  1 
asbanatcd  to  be  able  to  endure  thia  new  de- ,  atill  wondaiad  whara  my  motbar  vaa«  tba^i^ 
OMind  on  my  fortitude  and  atrength ;  therefore  j  1  aoon  forgot  brr  again, 
already  waa  that  merciful  atopor  coming  over  |  But  one  day  Pendanraa  aabod  ■•  ICl  varid 
OM,  which  aaved,  1  firmly  believe,  both  my  go  and  viait  the  gnva  of  my  child,  wbM  1 
life  and  my  reason.  had  not  viaitad  for  aoma  timio.    1  tbanbfeily 

My  motbar  frequently,  during  that  night,  complied,  and  be  dragged  ma  in  a 
Joined  my  hand  in  that  of  Pendarvea,  gnaprd  to  tlie  church-door, 
them  thus  united,  while  her  eyes  were  raised  It  waa  not  witbont 
to  heaven  in  prayer,  but  apoka  not.  At  lonffth, .  that  he  aupported  ma  to  tbat 
bowever,juat  aa  the  laat  moment  waa  approach*  which  now  covered  my  mother  aa  well  aa  m^ 
ing,  ahe  foliered  out***  Seymour,  be  kind«  be  child,  and  1  caaght  aoma  of  hia  liambling  ag|i 
very  kind  to  my  poor  cbiM;  aba  baa  only  you   tation. 

.**  ** Look  there,  my  poor  Halen!** 


He  replied  by  clasping  ma  to  bis  braaat; 
and  in  one  moment  mora,  all  waa  over ! 


You  know  wbat  followed;  you  know  that 

blessedi 


1  did  look,  and  rend  tba  mow  of  my  doU. 
••  l^ook  lower  rel.*' 

1  did  ao. and  the  woida  ••  Jnlb  rindmias* 

for  many  weeks  I  waa  blessedly  unconsrtous  with  the  sad  ti  eHerm^  mH  my  vifiw,  and  sato^ 

of  rxvry  thinir,  ami  ihat  I  Uy  lN'l\««*rn  ilcnth  tnl  to  re^tori*  my  ulutti  rt-«l  romprrhrn^ion. 
aiu)  lil'r  uiitlvr  llii>  ili>iiiiniiin  of  leTfr.    My  fir*!        In  a  iiiotnrnl  tht*  m  h<ilf  as'tiiiiing  truth  fi:%^ 

.  rrtiirn  of  ri»iiHriouHiir»ii  ami  ot'Hptt^'h  HhoMt'il  rd  upon  my  tiiiml;  ami  tiiro»iii|;  imtrii'tB 

itw-ir  tliiiit : — I  hrarti  vtiicrn  Mow,  ami  n>rt>(r.  th«*  coM  utoiir,  I  rnlltd  upon  my  «lrp«ri«0  pt- 

iiiM-il  tlifiii,  m>  «l«>ulit,  ai  rniuli'  Vdici-a;  (*>t  I  ri>iit,  ami  wrpt  till  I  wa<i  dtlutrr^l  m  tn:»,aal 

(Iri  w  l».trk  Ihi*  curtain,  ami  »ski*«l  my  iii<>tlu*r*fi  had  nobbtMl  uiyirlf  into  tht*  fttiliiir»*  wt'  i  i:;i.^ 

fdiititiil  Ali<*«>  whitM'  voii*i«  I  hrurd.     Hut  t)w  tiun. 

Joy  iiiv  Hpi'rfkintf  ifHTi*  till*  poof  crratun*  was        **'I*hank  God!   thou   art   rralorpd,  my  U^ 

iiiM^iidv  d4tii|M-d,  for  1  addi*d— **  Itut  I  con-  loved,  and  ail  will  yet.  1  trust,  bm  wt^l,"  mmi 

rludf  It  i«  mv  nii>thrr*ii  vuic«s  and  I  dare  Kay  my  liunlMnd,  a«  hr  bore  m^  away, 
alir  Hill  Ih*  liiTi*  pr<*iitntly.**  From  ttiHt  time  mv  inrmnry  rriorM-d,  sai 

Alict*.  liiir^iiiiK  into  trani,  rrpli<-«l— "  Your  with  it  so  :icutr  a  fi'rlintf  of  what  I  had  U< 

hlr«Hf«|  iiii*thfr  nt'Vi'r  can  come  now.**  that  1  fiMr  I  waa  unjjrairful  •rixHi^h  to  irgrrt 

**  tlh.  hut  hy  ami  by  will  do:**  and  1  closed  my  inilMHMlity. 
my  v\fm  A]».\ut,  I  now  insistfd  on  hearinc  detail*  nf  all  thai 

Alii'o  ii«i»    ran  down  to  call  mv  hunbnnd,  had  orcurr«'d  siiKv  my  iiliir««;  and  1  t-^^ai 

ami  li'll  liim  what  hail  pa«4»*«l.     Tht*  voirrfi  I  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  bail  come  down  lotf- 

lititifd  urn*  lhii«i«  ol'  \lr«.  Oswald  and   I.adv  tt-nd  tb«f  fuiM-ral  of  mv  uiollirr,  and  that  Lati 

■  ■ 

,  M  trim  I  ill',  Hho  had  calird  rvciy  day  to  in-  ('hurlc«  had   attcmlrd   uiiinTiir«|,  ij  ptiv  Im 

•iiiif  I    I  .r   ;  Hint   |*riHl.irvf«   had  htfii  thi4  that  tribute  of  rt*  <i|i«H*t— n«>r  had  hr  rrUinvid  la 

tMt  |iii  «  iiliil  up>n  In  |ro  down  ti)  thcni.     Hut  honilon,  till  my  lif«>  va%  iliTlarrvi  tmt  tj  saa- 

bi   liiit. 'I^  !•  pi-iiir.l  lii«  «*oinpl  ii^aiHi' wh«-n  lit'  iri-r.     How  thrply  I  felt  lhi«  atlntti«i«?    1  aUa 

(.11111.1  Mill   hi-.ird   tlirm  lalkmc;  though  he  hfard  th.it  tlip  ladiim  at  th«  1^^^  p*  9^ttd 

ti| I   Ml    mv   nali'ird  briirifii;,  Hlitch  hatl  my  huMbaml  uiih  lrttf*r«,  to  pft*T4il  on  hia  w 

,  ■« t  •jitiif  ififi*'.    Ilr  lia«iiiy«  theiftorf,  dm*  sparw  bin  ■cm»ibility  the  pain  of  f.dlo«iDf  bv 

.  iMUai  •!   !•»•  %i«iitr*.  iind   rrauuicd  his  Mation  loat  parent  to  the  fffavr:    but  ihat«  bovtwr 

b»  iHV   h.  .Uiil*-.     I  kiifw  iiiin,  and  apoko  to  h«*    shrunk    from    the   Uak,   he    ka^    civaird 

hlmi  loii  d«in)>i>d  all  hi«  aatul'action  by  aak* ,  Uirir  request  with  the  utmost  duirgaid.  est- 
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'  tag,  Ihii  if  he  had  no  other  motive,  the  cer* 
tainlj  ihat  he  wu  doing  what  /  ihould  have 
wi(h«d,  uu  BulTicienL 
'  Wh«a  1  WIS  quite  leitored  lo  itrengih,  both 
I  of  miod  and  body,  Peadarvea  gare  me  the  kej 
'  *t  mj  niotiier**  ptpei*,  wlilch  he  had  careHiUj 
'•raled  up.  M;  inoth«T  \ch  no  will,  a*  (be 
— '  ■  -'     ctuiDlierii  every  tiling;  but  in  a  lit- 


Ibft  ne ;  hut  who  had  I  to  coDiole  me  Ibi  ths 
low  of  herl  on  whoae  nerer  lo  be  ibatad  ten- 
dernesi  could  1  rely !  Othet  tie*,  if  de>t(oj«d, 
may  be  formed  again ;  hut  we  can  have  pa- 
ivnta  only  onu — and  1  had  loat  my  mother,  my 
lole  iurriving  pareui.  at  a  moment  when  I 
wanted  her  most,  iitill,  I  roused  myaelflrom 
ly  lethargy  of  grief,  and  "  aonowed  "  no'  like 


lie  paper  directed  lo  Pendarvet,  ihe  deaired  I  "one  without  hope."  But  the  miaery  of  dia- 
<  Ihat  an  income  miEhl  be  aettled  on  Juan  and  appoiniad  and  wounded  affectiona  preyed  on 
'Alke,  which  would  make  them  eomfoitahle  me  while  tenderer  woea  alumbered,  and  mj 
!  whI  indfpeadent  fot  life ;  that  her  friendi,  the  I  health  continued  lo  l*de,  my  youth  to  decay. 
tOa  Waldena,  might  have  tome  memorial  ofj      My  kind  aunt  and  Mr*.  Kidley  were  both 

Wr  giTen  to  them;  tod  that  Lord  Chailea'jnai  come  on  a  Tiait  to  me,  when  PendarrA 
I  Bijrht  hare  her  traTelling  writing-desk.  aignified  hit   Intention   of  accompanying 

Ub  I  what  oTerwhetiDing  fi>elinga  1  endured    friends  on  a  loui  to  Ihe  Lake*.    >!•  taid 
I  while  looking  over  papers,  coolainmg  a  aketch    health  had  auOered  much  from   hia  anxiety 
'  bT  ber  life — her  reneciions  and  prayers,  when    during  my  illneat,  and  he  thought  the  JourMy 
,  I  martini  Pendanca — a  chsraciet  of  Lady  He-    would  do  him  good. 
.  Itn,  of  her  husband,  and  of  my  lather — and  '      "  Then  lake  your  wift  a  jcwmey,"  cried  my 

Many  fragments,  all  indicttire  of  a  mother's  aunt  bluntly:  '*ahe 
I  lore  and  a  mother's  aniiciy.  Out  tender  tor-  do." 
j  »w  was  aospcnded  by  curiositv.  when  1  found  "  She  will  not  accompany  mj  friend*,"  i^ 
ioae  letter  from  Kerdinsnd  de  Walden!  Itwaa  plied  he ;  "and  my  wont  ia  pledged  logo  with 
landratJy  written  in  answer  lo  one  from  her,    them." 

,H  which  >he  had  desrribed  me  as  suffering  |  "  Is  a  pledge  si*ea  to  Triend*  more  aacTei 
Jdeeplr,  but,  on  principle,  irying  to  appear  than  duty  toawlte,  Mr.SeymoutPendaiTesI' 
<,«he«rful,  and  for  her  sake  dutifully  trying  to  :  '■  Is  it  a  huaband's  duly  never  to  atir  with- 
i«aaceal  from  her  the  agony  of  my  heart.   \Vbal    out  hia  wife,  madam  T" 

ak  she  bad  aaid,  was  very  evident  from  the        "  -My  dear  aunt,  you  forget,"  said  I,  **  hoi 

fan  of  the  letter  which  1  transcribe — tnnslst<   unfit  [  am  lo  liatel :  quiet  and  home  auit  u 


beau" 


fell  they  do,"  aaid  my  aiiDt,  ukd 


log  it  from  the  French : — 

"YesI  yoo  only,  I  believe,  do  me  jusuce.  „  '    ■  «   l      ■" 

I  •boald  have  bern  a  more  devoted  husband  **?"'?,"  ''"  **  "^•.       ..    , 

I  Aan  Pendarves,  havinB  my  affections  bui^  I  ,  '  *'"  P"",""'  ">e  ume  that 

traat.  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  Ihis-r.i.  a  ^°"  S^y"""-' "  depart.'"- :  .uffic 


;8tiil,  i  koaw  not  how  to  excuis'his  eondi 
>bwwd*  such  an  angel !  for,  oh  I    that  faded 
jchtrk,  and  that  shrunk  form—that  dejection  of 
l^irita  from  a  mother**  sorrowa  which  ~ 
jtovealienalfd  Aim,  would  hav« 
lis  Me  Mill  mote  fondly " 


iterrened  be- 
that  I  tried 
abtence*  from 
home  to  hia  dislike  of  hia  aunt's  society ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  1  maaked  an  aching  heart 
in  smiles,  that  no  oitemight  have  the  authority 
II  W.LIII  HI    of  my  dpjeclod  apitit*  to  found  an  accusation 
...j.u.»J  h...  I  of  my  husband  upon, 
endeared  her  j      j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  of  Seymour'a  departi 


.  arrived,  and  we  had  an  affectionate 
I  1  had  r«*o1ution  enough,  my  dear  friend,  to '  aide  a  tearful  parting :  hut  1  recovered  raytelf 
ifM**  hcM.  and  nod  IK  Mare/oay,distiustiD^  soon;  and  though  1  deeply  felt  the  unkind- 
ay  own  stivngth,  I  had  the  courage  lo  commit '  ness  of  hia  leaving  me  afker  mj  recent  afflie- 
*•  4aageroaa  letter  to  the  flames—and  that '  lion,  I  declared  it  the  wisest  thing  he  eontd 
«M,  in&ed,  iw  exertion  of  doty.  do,  and  Ibat  I  hoped  he  would  find  me  hi  and 

I  I  ahall  paas  lightly  and  rapidly  over  the  cheerful  on  hia  return.  But  I  saw  that  I  did 
{•Bt  few  months.  My  husband  gradually  re-  not  make  converts  of  my  gadilon;  aitd  that 
iiiaed  hia  inteicourae  at  the  Lodge,  while  I,  Lord  Charles  Belmonr,  who  called  to  inquire 
m  n«c«d  ■*  moeh  sa  possible  his  neglect,  after  m*  health,  absolulely  ilarlal  when  ba 
ifataad  racdvedvimta;  and  Mra.Ridlev  and'Tound  that  Seymour  was  gone  awar  on  s 
!■;  MU  vers  by  lam*  my  guents,  for  1  hsd  '  journey.  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  left  tb« 
Imw  led  By  dmd  of  the  latter.  She  had  room  ;  for  1  could  not  —  would  not,  either  by 
M^mg  to  tell  but  what  I  knew  already,  ex-  \  look  or  word,  blame  my  husband ;  and  I  could 
■■^  ibsl  ahe  believed  my  buaband  more  eri-  not  bear  to  obseire  that  he  waa  blamed  by 
:Mm1  than  I  did  ot  c«uld  think  him. 


1,  and  that 
il  fwnivcly  forbade  her  ever  to  name  him  to 
jWifsiit.  I  also  visited  you,  ai»d  did  all  I 
-•nU  M  ly  from  a  feeling  of  conscioua  deaola- 
liM*  shicfa  was  aver  present  to  me    ' 


At  the  end  of  three  weeka,  my  uncle  cam* 
down  to  fetch  hi*  wife;  and  1  lieard.  with  * 
satialacuon  which  I  could  not  coneeal,  Uisi 
my  nncle  hoped  he  should  ba  able  to  prova 


In  all  other  afflictions,  1  hsd  her  ]  that  Lady  Martindale,  aa  sha  was  ealM,  i 


■  MIy  «po»    I  had  her  to  soothe  and  to  ei 


a  spy  0 


*  Conveatioa,  and  that  ba  eouid 
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Set  her  eent  out  of  the  country  on  the  Alien 
(ill  —  for  that  she  was  undoubtedly  the  mia- 
tress,  not  the  wife,  of  Lord  Martindale.  I 
I  also  learned  that  Lord  Charles  had  been  inde- 
'  fetigable  in  using  his  exertions  and  his  interest 
to  effect  this  purpose,  in  hopes,  as  my  aunt ' 
said,  of  opening  my  husband  s  eyes ;  and  she  j 
thought,  when  he  saw  that  his  uncle  and  his 
friend  were  thus  active  and  watchful  to  save 
him  from  perdition,  that  he  could  not  refuse 
to  be  convinced  and  saved. 

Alas !  we  none  of  us  as  yet  knew  Pendar- 
▼es.  We  did  not  know  that  in  proportion  to 
conscious  strength  of  mind  is  the  capacity  of 
eonviction,  and  that  no  one  is  so  jealous  of 
interference,  and  so  averse  to  being  proved  in 
the  wrong,  as  those  who  are  most  prone  to  err 
and  most  conscious  of  weakness.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  went  away  in  high  spirits,  at  the  idea 
of  the  good  which  was  going  to  accrue  to  me 
from  their  exertions;  anoleflme  much  cheered 
in  my  prospects,  little  thinking  of  the  blow 
which  these  exertions  were  ensuring:  to  roe. 

My  husband  wrote  to  me  on  his  journey 
about  twice  a-week ;  but  as  he  rarely  did  so 
till  the  post  was  just  going  out,  or  the  horses 
were  waiting,  I  was  convinced  either  that  he 
had  lost  all  remains  of  tenderness  for  me,  or 
that,  conscious  of  acting  ill,  he  could  not  bear 
to  write. 

When  he  had  been  gone  t\^o  months,  I  was 
expecting  his  arrival,  in  London  every  day, 
and  with  no  small  anxiety ;  for  my  uncle  had 
written  me  word,  that  as  soon  as  Annette 
Deauvais  (for  that  was  her  real  name)  arrived 
in  town,  she  would  be  seized  by  the  officers 
employed  by  Government,  and  be  shipped  off 
directly  for  Altona,  whither  Lord  Martindale, 
who  was  reckoned  a  dangerous  disloyal  sub- 
ject, would  be  advised  to  accompany  her. 

But  while  I  was  pleasing  myself  with  the 
idea  that  Pendarves,  when  convinced  of  the 
real  character  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated so  intimately,  would  return  to  me, 
thankful  for  the  discovery,  and  that  in  the  de- 
tected courtesan  and  spy  he  would  forget  the 
fascinating  companion,  a  very  different  end 
was  preparing  for  the  well-intentioned  plans 
of  our  fnend  and  relation. 

Pendarves,  not  choosing  to  fall  in  respect 
to  his  uncle,  and  resolved  to  consider  himself  ■ 
as  on  good  terms  with  him,  called  at  his  house  ' 
in  Stratford  Place ;   but  unfortunately  found  ; 
only  Mrs.  Pendarves.    The  consequence  you  j 
may  easily  foresee.     She  reproached  him  with 
his  cruel  neglect  of  his  wife,  and  then  triumph- 
ed in  the  approaching  discomfiture  of  that 
wicked  woman  who  had  lured  him  from  her;  i 
informing  him  with  great  exultation,  that  his  ! 
uncle  had  procured  her  arrestation ;  that  she 
would  be  taken  up  directly,  and  sent  abroad ; 
and  that  his  angel-wife  was  expecting  his  re- 
turn to  her  with  eager  and  affectionate  love. 

**  And  was  my  wife  priry  to  this  injustice 


and  this  outrage  V*  asked  Pendarrei^  with  a ' 
faltering  voice  and  a  flashing  eye.  \ 

**  To  be  sure  she  was.** 

^*  Then  she  may  expect  me,  madaBi,  but  1  ' 
will  never  return!'*    Having  said  this,  he 
rushed  from  the  house,  and  hurried  back  lo  the  > 
lodgings.    He  found  Lady  Martindale,  as  she , 
still  persisted  in  calling  herself^  in  fits,  and 
Lord   Martindale    threatening,  but  in  TaiB.| 
The  warrant  was  executed,  and  the  lady  foieed 
to  set  off,  her  lord  having  a  hint  ffiven  him,  i 
which  made  his  retreat  advisable  also.  \ 

**  You  shall  not  go  alone^  my  friends,**  said  i 
Pendarves  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  their  banish- j 
ment  was  certain ;  **  and  as  m j  family  have  | 
presumed  to  procure  your  exile,  tiiej  ahali  find ; 
that  they  have  exiled  me  too.**  | 

So  saying,  he  left  the  house,  gained  a  past- : 
port  as  an  American,  which  you  know  he  was, ' 
as  well  aa  myself,  by  birth,  and  aeon  oveitak* : 
iog  them,  he  travelled  with  them,  and  em- 1 
barked  with  them  for  Altona.  ! 

He  wrote  to  me  from  the  port  whence  they  | 
embarked,  and  such  a  letter!  1  thought  I; 
should  never  have  held  up  my  head  after  iL ; 
He  reproached  me  for  joining  the  mean  cabal; 
against  an  injured  and  innocent  woman,  and! 
declared  that  as  I  and  his  uncle  had  caused  her  j 
exile,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  soothe  and  to  akerviLJ 

In  a  postscript,  he  told  me  he  had  drawn  fori 
all  the  money  that  was  in  his  banker*a  hands, 
before  he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  that  hs 
wished  me  to  let  our  house,  and  remove  iato . 
my  mother*s,  which  was  still  empty;  thaths 
trusted  I  would  not  let  him  want  in  a  fomga  I 
land,  for  in  tonu  respects  he  knew  I  could  bej 
generous;  but  he  feared  the  income  of  Aif  lbr-| 
tune  must  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  ofi 
his  debts,  which  were  so  many,  he  feared  be| 
could  not  return,  even  if  he  wished  it,  except  i 
at  the  danger  of  losing  his  personal  liberty*  | 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  I  would  join  my; 
uncle  in  settling  his  affairs ;  and  if  he  wanted 
money  to  support  him,  he  knew  I  would  spaiSj 
him  some  out  of  the  fortune  which  came  to  ns , 
on  the  d&^th  of  my  mother,  the  income  of  | 
which  I,  and  1  alone,  could  receive.  1 

In  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  infiictsd  I 
by  this  letter — for  it  was  my  nature  to  cling  lo 
hope,  I  eagerly  caueht  at  the  high  idea  of  mj 
conjugal  virtues  which  this  cruel  letter  im- 
plied ;  and  I  trusted  that,  when  intimate  aoo- 
elation  had  completely  unmasked  this  syren 
and  her  paramour,  he  would  prise  me  tks| 
more  from  contrast,  and  hasten  home  to  le-' 
ceive  my  eagerly  bestowed  forgiveness.  Bat| 
the  order  to  let  the  house  was  so  indicative  «f 
a  separation  nuarU  to  be  long,  if  not  eteraal, 
that  again  and  again  I  went  from  hope  tod^ 
spair.  But  there  was  one  sorrow  convMttd 
into  rejoicing.  Till  now  I  had  grieved  tkit 
my  mother  was  no  more,  but  now!  rejoieed  to 
think  that  this  last  terrible  blow  was  spand 
her ;  that  she  did  not  live  to  witness  the  grief 
of  her  worse  than  widowed  daughter,  act  to 
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pvdation  of  the  beloved  son  of  ber  conjugal  glory,  and  held  it  up  at  a  bright  ex- 
idy  Helen.  Degradation  did  1  say?  ample  of  a  wife*t  duty.  But,  mr  dear  friend, 
I  litill  ptTsiated  to  excune  my  bun-  my  own  aobered  judgment  and  the  lessons  ci 
urould  not  own,  even  to  myM//*,  that  experience,  together  with  reproof  from  lips 
ithout  excuse  for  his  conducL  1  that  never  can  deceive,  and  a  judgment  that 
ft-as  (gtnfrous  in  him  not  to  forsake  can  rarely  err,  have  convinced  me  that  I  rather 
in  tlieir  distresH,  nor  would  1  allow  violated  than  perforfntd  a  wife^s  duty  when  I 
hint  at  the  probability  that  his  fe-  set  off  on  this  romantic  expedition  to  France, 
anion  was  his  mistress.  No :   if  ever  1  deserved  the  character  of  a 

lolved  to  justify  his  reliance  on  my  good  wife,  it  was  from  the  passive  fortitude 
nd  my  generosity.  1  wrote  to  my  and  the  patient  spirit  with  which  1  bore  up 
Mil*  uiystflf  acquainted  with  ail  his  against  neglect,  wounded  affections,  and  slight- 
lents,  i  dirtinisssed  every  servant  but  ed  tenderness.  It  was  the  sense  of  duty 
luan,  and  i  set  apart  two-tliirds  of  which  led  me  to  throw  a  veil  over  my  hus> 
icoine  also  iot  the  payment  of  the   band*s  faults,  which  held  him  up  when  his : 

■  own  errors  had  cast  him  down,  and  which  led  ! 
e  would  fain  have  interfered,  and  me  still,  in  strict  compliance  with  my  mar^ 
Be  the  money ;  but  1  had  a  pride  .  riage  vows,  to  obey  and  honour  him  by  all  a 
sure  in  making  sacrifices  for  my  wife^s  attentions,  even  when  I  feared  that  he 
sake,  and  I  w  ished  Mr.  Pendarves  |  deserved  not  my  esteem. 
D  money  in  his  will,  as  a  resource  !  But  to  go  on  with  my  narrative.  My  uncle 
fien  he  should  retur**.  to  England,  ■  and  aunt  came  down  to  reason  me  out  of  my 
Id  be  no  mure;  for  I  fancied  that  1  folly,  as  they  called  it;  and  my  uncle  thought 
loe  in  a  rapid  decline.  But  I  mis-  he  held  a  very  persuasive  argument,  for  he 
js  symptoms,  the  result  of  a  dis> ,  told  ma  he  felt  it  inddicaie  for  me  to  intrude 
nd,  for  consumptive  ones;  and  to  myself  and  my  fondness  on  a  husband  who 
utrprise,  when  i  had  arranged  mv  had  showed  be  did  not  value  it,  and  had  cho- 
iffajrs,  and  had,  while  so  employed, .  sen  to  escape  from  roe. 

;  to  visit  l^ondon  once  or  twice,  and  .      **  But  I  did  not  mean  to  intrude  upon  him,'* 
ith  th(*  friends  who  loved  and  ho-   I  replied ;  **1  mean  to  be  concealed  in  Paris, 
my  pain  of  the  side  decreased,  my    and  with  Alice  and  Juan  to  attend  roe;  1  fear 
roe   slower,  my  appetite  returmtf,   nothing  for  myself ;  nor  need  you  fear  for  me."  I 
rered  something  of  my  former  ap-       **  What  P*  cried  roy  aunt,  **  be  in  Paris,  and  ! 
But  it  was  now  the  end  of  the   not  let  the  vile  man  know  you  are  there  ?  / 
171^3,  and  the  reign  of  terror  had   should  discover  myself,  if  it  were  only  for  the  ! 
begun  in  France,  while  we  heard    sake  of  reproaching  him;   for  /should  treat' 
quarter  that  the  Knglish  there  were   him  very  differently,  1  assure  you.    /  should 
»st  danger  on  account  of  the  unpo-   show  him, 
the  Kiiifli  ah  Government;  that  all       „  _,     ,  ,  .,  , 

g  France  who  could  get  away ;  and  ^^,  ^iJ^S^  V^  ^^  ^  ^•"'^  m"?.**' 

was  gone  to  Paris  !*^But  then  he  And  love  hss  lliry  by  a  wom«.  spurn  d. 

ncricaii.  Still,  I  could  not  divest  "  But  you  are  not  //e/rn,  my  dear,"  said  my 
r«fars  for  his  life;  and  the  horrible  uncle,  meekly  sighing,  as  he  always  did  over 
pining  in  a  fi>rei<|{nland,  in  a  prison  '  her  misquotations;  and  still  he  argued,  and  1 
»rty.  (for  though  he  had  written  to   resisted,  when  I  obtained  an  unexpected  a*- 

arrivi'd  in  Pari«i,  he  had  not  drawn   si^^tant  in  our  kind  physician, 
nor  givt-n  his  address,)  haunted  me  |     **  My   dear  sir,     said   he,  *'if  your  niece 
To  he  brief;  you  know  how  tlie  ,  remains  here  in  compliance  with  your  wishes, ' 

husband^s  danger  took  entire  pos-  '.  1  well  know  that  her  mind  and  her  feelings 
my  imagination,  till  I  conceived  it  will  prey  upon  her  life,  and  ultimately  destroy 
ity  to  set  off  for  Paris.  '  it,  if  they  do  not  unsettle  her  reason.     But  if 

ember,  that  you  and  your  husband  she  is  al1ow*ed  to  be  active,  and  to  indulge  at 
tded  me  from  the  rash  and  haxard-  whatever  risk  her  devoted  affection  to  her  hus- 
tking;  and  that  I  replied,  **  I  have  band,  depend  on  it  she  will  be  well  and  com- 
ic object  of  interest  in  the  world,  paratively  happy ;  nor  do  I  see  that  she  runs 
d  of  my  love !  True,  a  romantic  any  great  risk.  She  is  an  American ;  her  two 
and  what  he  calls  just  resentment,  servants  are  the  same,  and  are  most  devotedly 
im  for  the  present  to  forsake  his  attached  to  her ;  and  I  give  my  opinion,  both 
I  SK ;  hot  that  is  no  reason  whv  I  as  a  physician  and  a  friend,  that  the  had 
tke  Aim,  and  who  knows,  but  that  ]  better  go." 
f  my  self-devotion  may  restore  him  I     Oh,  now  I  loved  the  good  old  man  for  what 

attached  than  ever  1"  You  know  he  said !  and  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  now  [ 
iateaed,  admired,  and  almost  en-  contented  to  yi«1d  the  point;  but  my  uncle  in- , 
e,  and  that  you  have  always  const-  aisted  on  defreving  all  my  expenaea.  ' 

determination  aa  the  crown  of  my       **They  will  be  trifling,"  aaid  I;  ^for  l! 

I 3a  "^ 


r 
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•hdl  Bol  cfaooM  to  tiBTrl  M  ■  ladjv  but  to 
dmo  ••  pliinly*  travel  m  ebcoplj,  ud  titraet 
i«  Ittalo  auentioa  u  I  e«k** 

This  he  approved ;  but«  In  rate  I  ahould  j  flMea  Iq  Parft*  ^  Mlored.  WIwb»  hm 
want  money  lo  paithaae  aervicea  either  for  I  found  nyaelf  n'Paria«wben  I  hnwil 
mjaelf  or  my  hnaband,  ha  inaialed  on  my   being  I  lovad  beat  waa  thciaf  and  yet  I 


flowed  and  ay  area  aparbiad 
eantioua  Jaan  adviaed  bm  to  bid*  w 
aa  moeh  aa  p(«aible,  for  there  were  m 


arwing  into  my  ataya  ten  liank-noica  of  a  ban-  not  aeeb  bim«  aorrow  deatiwad  my  ive 

bloom  again,  and  teara  dimmed   my 


Yet  atill  1  felt  a  atrange  overpewariiig 
feetion  In  bnowing  that  1  waa  mtmt  him 
when  we  had  found  oat  hia  abode,  I  «l 
that  I  eould  perfaapa  cootriva  to  aeo  bin 
aelf  nnacciu    But  I  found  a  letter  ndd 


dred  pounda  eaeb;  and  1  aerepled  them  in 

caae  of  emergenciea,  aa  I  thought  1  had  no 

riglit  to  refoaa  what  might  be  of  aerviea  to 

my  boaband. 
**  Would  I  were  not  an  old  man  !**  aaid  mv 

nnele ;  **  then  you  ahould  not  go  dSme,  Helen/* 

But  1  eonvineed  him  that  any  Bngliah  friend  I  to  um^pode  ruitmit^  wbleb  imt  only  dl 

would  onlv  be  a  detriment  to  me.  I  the  brigbtneaa  of  my  proapcda,  b«i  di 

Lord  Cnarlea  Belmoar«  on  hearing  of  my  !  much  of  my  entbuttiatic  ardour  la  ibi 

which  I  bad  undertaben,  and  evan  \ 
acme  of  my  tendemeaa  for  IVndniwa! 
eould  no  longer  abut  my  eyea  lo  tbo  nm 
hia  atmebmeat  lo  Annette  Beanvaia. 

Mf  unele  told  me  in  hia  latter  thai 
Manindale  waa  returned  to  Londoa,  but 
not  atay  thenp,  and  waa  on  hia  way  la 
riea ;  that  be  had  met  him  in  a  abop ;  A 
fapearing  hia  name.  Lord  MartindaU  bi 
effrontery  to  introduce  himaell^  and  lb 
him  for  having  enabled  him  ao  eaaily  \ 
rid  of  a  miatreea  of  whom  bo  waa  tind. 
•*  Indeed,**  aaid  he,  ••I  am  mueb  obN| 
the  femily  of  Pendarvea;  for  tbo  anela  i 
my  miatreaa  to  go  baeb  to  her  aatlva  ] 


deaign,  left  London,  and  tbo  career  on 
:  tion In  wbicb  he  waa  more  than  aver  engaged, 
lo  argue  with  mr,  to  aipoatulata  with  me,  to 
cmIiwbI  that  1  would  not  go,  and  riab  my  pre- 

.  cioua  life,  which  no  man  living  waa  worthy  to 

;  have  aaeriiioed  for  him,  and  then  buret  into 
leara  of  g^uina  feeling  when  he  bade  me 

:  adieu,  wishing  that  **  lleaven  had  made  him 

I  auch  a  woman  ;**  and,  while  envying  the  hua- 

I  band  of  a  virtuoua  wife,  went  bncb  to  a  new 
miatreaa,  and  renewed  hia  courae  of  error. 

At  length,  the  day  of  my  departure  arrived ; 
and,  plainly  aitired,  I  aet  off  for  the  port  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  attended  by  my  two  nitbful 
aeivanta. 

Juan  and  Alice  were  both  elavea  on  part  of !  and  the  nephew  tabea  her  off  my 
our  Ameriran  property ;  bat  they  were  born  !  under  his  own  protection.** 

,  or  tbo  eatate  or  a  French  proprietor ;  thenpfore  '     **  And  1  have  the  honour  to  aaaavr  van, 

,  French  was  their  native  tongue,  which  was  a  I  eaid  he,  **  that  if  you  vivit  Paria,  and  lb 

-  fortunate  circumetance.  As  soon  as  my  father  Rivoll,  nmmtm  ^,  you  will  there  iad 
was  their  master,  hp  made  them  frpe,  anil  they  nrphrw,  romanti<*iiMy  happy  niih  a  moi 
liiraiiif  Mian  and  Mif«'.  Th*'}'  hail  lived  with  rinatin};  rh^rt  amir  who  had  oner  the  h 
my  ni'tthef  tv«'r  binci*.  Stu',  uh  I  l>«>tMrf*  naid,  of  hrarin^  niv  nanif.** 
had  dfsifitl  th«*y  vhoiild  h*  niadi*  indi  pt'n>  '•  I  turnrd  from  hnn,"adiN  mr  unrlr,  • 
dent  fi»r  lift*.  It  i%  no  wondrr,  th«rrforr,  t!io  di^'juM,  as*  y<>u,  I  hojM*,  will  turn  fri-w 
faithful  crratiinii  wtrp  drvnti'd  lo  thi*  dau<;hti  r  un\»urthy  hukhand,  and  ronir  hark,  my  it 
o(  th«'ir  henrfartroAH,  and  I  had  thu  must  nirrr,  to  yf»ur  alTcrtionair?  ami  an \ !••«:•  ui 
rhrrrinjj  confidrnci*  in  the  irii'd  Ha^pcity  a^  For  one  moment  I  fill  inctin'd  i->  *^.» 
well  a<t  inti'j^rity  of  hoth.  lli*  ir  colour,  you  ■  winhi-a  — my  hu^hand  rrally  lirin;  wr 
know,  Wat  what  in  rallo«l  mulatti>,  and  their  ahandoncd  woman,  afl  her  avnurtl  |«r>t# 
appearanrc  was  Icfiii  dijitint!iii<»luMl  !>y  uclinrfta  wiff,  country,  reputation,  sarrihrrd  fei 
than  is  usually  the  case  with  Mich  |H'r<ion<i.         mike  * 

I   thought   it   necennary  to  tjive  thi^  little        Horrihie  and  diii|ni*tintr  it  was  ir^!^' 
history  of  two  h«'inc4  wh^m  1  learnt  to  love    I  voon  rerollecled,  that  if  it  was  rrall}  s 
even  in  my  cliildhoot),  and  who,  in  the  M-nson    in  me  to  come  to  Pans  for  hi4  sakr  ai 
of  my  affliction,  added  to  that  lore,  the  feeling    wan  e<)ually  a  duty  now,  for  hi«  cnmn 
of  intenninahle  gratitude.  could  not  destroy  hit*  claims  on  my  doty 

Well,  ttehold  us  landed  at  Allona.  and  could  hin  breach  of  duty  e\eiiM>  \hr  nrfli 
de«i(fnated  in  our  pas^purts,  as  Mr^.  Helen  mine.  In  short,  whether  Ir.ve  er  n  n«r 
Pendarveii,  and  Juan  and  Alice  Duval,  Ameri-  intluenctil  me,  1  know  not,  but  I  rr«r>v^ 
cans.  AHer  a  tt-diouv  j'iuriH*y  in  the  c.irts  of.  stay  where  I  was.  Ami  so  he  mx%  in  iN* 
tlic  cnuittry,  and  sometimes  in  Hi  hitrrihir  RtYoIi!  I  was  glad  to  know  wherr  hr  ■« 
wai;riii«,  iM-h'ild  me  also  arrived  in  the  inetrrx  I  did  not  as  bi-Tore  wi«h  to  ser  htti.  snd 
pdts  of  blotNl,  passports  eiainint'd  and  ap-  ^aze  on  him  unseen.  No:  I  f<!:  tin 
proTfd,  anil  all  my  {rreatfst  difficulties  at  .in  ^ndid,  and  I  thinifrht  that  I  sh>'uM  W 
end.     So  relifve<l  was  mjr  mind,  when  every    away  if  I  met  him. 

ihini;  wa«  arranged,  and  I  had  hitherto  gotten        We  took  a  pleasant  and  retired  l^fts 
on  so  wril.  that  my  atT«-ctional«*  companions    the  Italian  Boulevards;  hut  I  soon  f  uW 

I  observed  with  delighted  wonder  that  my  cheelt    in  this  situation  we  were  not  likely  a»  I 
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■  may  tidingi  of  Pendarves ;  and  l)y  the  time  we  counts  of  the  proceedingfs  at  Paris ;  had  mourn- 
;  had  been  ten  days  at  Paris,  Juan  and  I  resolv-  .  ed  not  only  over  the  fate  of.  the  royal  family, 
,  ed,  ha^-inj;  firnt  fill  our  tcay,  to  put  a  plan  .  but  had  deplored  the  death  of  those  highly- 

' which  we  had  formed  into  execution.  i  gitled  wen,  and  that  ^rcat  though  mistaken! 

I      It  was  absolutely  m*cessary  that  we  should  '  woman  (Madame  Uulund,)  in  whom  1  fancied 

■  hBTe  opportunities  of  knnwini^  what  was  go-  Uiat  I  perceived  some  of  the  republican  Tirtuoj 
,  in({  forward  in  public  allairs,  in  order  to  learn  i  to  which  others  only  pretended ;  and  though  < 
'the  dft;ree  of  safety  or  of  danger  in  which    far  from  being  a  republican  myself,  I  could  not; 

Penddrves  wan;  and  if  Madame  Beauvais  had    but  respect  those  who,  having  adopted  a  prin-| 

really  been  a  spy  in  London  for  the  Conven-  'ciple,  however  erroneous,  acted  upon  it  con-' 

tion.  she  must  be  connected  with  the  govern- '  sistimtly.   Hut  with  UrisAOt  ai.d  his  party  end-' 

tag  pftrsons  in  Paris.  I  ed  all  my  interest  in  the  public  men  of  France,  j 

Acrordint^ly,  we  hired  a  small  house  which  '  though  their  names  were  familiar  to  me,  and  | 

bad  stood  empty  some  time,  in  a  street  through  !  aversion  and   dread   were  the  only  feelings  j 

I  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  National  ■  which  they  excited.  j 

Convention  were  likely  to  pass  in  their  way  i     Therefore,  when,  on  the  first  of  February,' 

t  to  and  fro.  The  street-door  opened  into  a  front  i  171M,  we  opened  a  shop  for  puddings  and' 

Iparioor,  and  that  into  a  siecond   parlour;  of  cakes,  and  I,  through  the  curtain  of  a  glass- 1 

this,  with  a  kitchen  and  two  chambers,  con-  jdoor,  saw  it  throned  with  customers,  some  of  | 

{•iited  the  whole  of  the  house.     Humble  as  it  |  whom  I  concluded  were  regicides  and  murder^  i 

;  was.  1  assure  you  it  was  on  the  plan  of  one   ers,  my  heart  died  wiUiin  me.     I  felt  as  if  1 ! 

'which  Kobespierro  occupied  in  the  lenith  of!  stood  in  the  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  1  wished  \ 

ihispower.  i  myself  again  in  safe  and  happy  England. 

The  windows  of  the  front  parlour  Juan  con-  Juan  was  frequently  ask«id  a  number  ofj 
(Terted  into  a  sort  of  shop-window;  and  as  he  questions  by  his  customers;  such  as  who  he; 
jand  hi*  wife  were  both  good  bakers,  they  fill-  was,  and  whence  he  came,  and  how  long  he 
'ed  it  with  a  Tariety  of  cakes,  which  they  call-  had  been  there;  and  his  answer  was,  that  he 
^td  gmieaux  repttbiiatins ;  and  it  was  not  long  [  was  born  in  America,  and  born  a  slave,  and  so 
lbe£re,  to  our  great  joy,  they  obtained  an  ex-  was  his  little  wife,  but  a  good  master  made 
leeilent  sale  for  their  commodity.    This  em-   him  free.  ^ 

tholdened  us  to  launch  out  still  more;  and  in       **Uravo!  and  I'tve  la  liberie!  and  you  are; 
! hopes  that  our  shop  might  become  a  sort  of  like  us;  we  were  slaves,  now  we  are  free,** 
'lestingand  Inunging-place  to  the  men  in  power  \  always  shouted  the  deluded  people  to  whom 
las  they  passed,  Juan  put  a  coat  of  paint  on    he  thus  talked. 
ilhe  outside  of  tlie  house,  converted  the  parlour  \     Juan  used  to  go  on  to  say  that  he  had  heard 
a  complete  shop,  and  at  length  put  a  no-  ;  his  master  was  in  France,  and  poor,  and  so  ■ 
ov^r  the  door  in  large  tri-colour  letters,    they  left  America,  and  came  to  work  for  him  < 

^applauses  again ;)  but  that  he  found  he  was . 

dead.    **  And  so,**  said  he,  *'  as  I  liked  Paris,  \ 

we  resolved  to  stay  here,  and  make  nice  things ; 

for  the  republicans  in  Europe.** 
This  tale  had  its  elTecl ;  Juan  was  hailed  at, 

the  bon  eitnyen  Duval,  and  promised  custom ' 

and  prot4.>ction. 

**  Oh !  dear  Miss  Helen,**  cric<l  Juan,  (as 
idso  overhear  some, /«i  »if,  important  conver-   he  usually  culled   ine,^   **\\hat  bloody  dogs. 
■Mion.     At  any  rate,  it  was  worth  the  trial ; '  some  of  them  look!    No  doubt  some  of  them  | 
Bad  etpc'rience  proved  that  the  scheme  was    were  members  of  parliament.    They  govern, 
'■Bl  so  TisionarT  as  it  at  first  appeared.  :  a  nation  indeed,  who  were  such  fools  as  to  be  \ 

I    It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion  that   so  easily  taken  in  by  my  story  !  Psha !  I  should  ■ 
I  sew  our  shop  opened,  and  business  prosiier-    make  a  betlur  parliaiiient-man  myself.** 
hie.    Nevfr,  surely,  was  there  a  more  curioun        At  length  we  saw  some  of  the  distinguish-' 
iiad  sinsrular  situation  than  mine.    Think  of  ed  men. 

IMS,  the  daughter  of  an  American  loyalist,  liv-       Juan  heard  one  of  the  party  call  two  of  the 

jhif  an  nnpri'tected  woman  in  the  metropolis   others  HelK^rl  and  Dniiton;  and  he  made  an' 

lof  rvpoHliean  France,  and  helpinj^  to   make   excuse  to  come  in  and   tell   me  which  was 

iMddtDge  and  cakes  for  the  members  of  the  .  which.     1  looked  at  ili«'m,  and  was  mortified 

jSaiiofial  Convention !  ;  to  find  that  Danlnn  was  so  {ilea^ant-looking. 

I    Hiou'vh  1  have  never  paused  in  my  narra-       When  they  \«eiit  away,  which  they  did  not 

ttfre  in  mention  politics,  still  you  cannot  sup-   do  till  they  had  eaten  larjiely,  and  commend- 

Ifqae  that  1  was  ivnr)rant  of  what  was  pasffinfT   ed    what  they  ate,  a   wild,  singular-looking, 

\9m  the  great  theatre  of  the  Continent,  nor  that   man  entered  the  shop,  in  all  the  dirty  and  neg- , 

1^  Bam««  of  tlir  chief  actors  in  it  were  un-    lic^rnt  attire  of  a  $nfw  eultttte,  and   desired  a 

iwiwn  to  me.     On  the  contrary,  I  oHen  lie-  '  pluni-ph:iliiin£r  d  rjrnen'eaine  to  be  set  before  - 

'geiM  By  lontly  hours  with  reading  the  ac- .  liim ;  declaring  that  had  it  been  d  PJIn^laiu , 


'ioipofting  that  at  such  hours  every  day  plum 
•ad  plain  pudding  n  Cimerieaine  was  to  be 
'had  hM^  as  well  as  i^dteaux  republieains, 
i  If  111  is  affiehe  succeeded,  thert^  was  a  ehanee 
jtf  Joan's  Rearing  something  relative  to  the 
'flh|eet«  of  ou^  anxiety  from  the  members  of 
fb«  Convention,  while  I  myself,  hidden  he- 
the  glass-door  of  the  back-parlour,  might 
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he  could  not  have  eaten  it,  as  it  would  hare 
tasted  of  the  slavery  of  that  wretched  grrovel- 
ling  country,  England.  When  the  puddine 
was  served,  he  talked  more  than  he  ate,  and 
made  minute  inquiries  into  the  history  of  Alice 
and  Juan;  but  when  he  heard  who  and  what 
they  were,  he  ran  to  them,  and  insisted  on 
giving  each  the  fraternal  embrace — **  for  I," 
said  he,  **am  Anacharsis  C loots!  the  orator 
of  the  human  race ;  and  dear  to  my  heart  is 
the  injured  being  who  was  horn  in  servitude. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  master  who 
broke  your  chains !" 

He  then  resumed  his  questions,  and,  to  my 
great  alarm,  desired  to  know  if  they  lived 
alone  in  the  house.  Juan,  off  his  guard,  re- 
plied, 

"  No ;  we  have  a  lodger.*' 

"  Indeed !  let  roe  see  him." 

**  Him !  *tis  a  woman." 

*<  Better  and  better  still !  Let  me  see  ker, 
then.     Is  she  young  and  handsome  1" 

**  Helas !  la  pauvre  femme !  elle  ne  voit  per- 
sonne,  elle  est  malade  &  la  mort."* 

**  Eh  bien,  que  je  la  voye !  Je  la  gucrirai 
moi.'*t 

^*  Tu !  citoyen  %  Oh  non !  elle  ne  se  guerira, 
jamais."^ 

**  Mais  oiii,  te  dis-je.  Ou  est^lle  ?  Je  vcux 
absolument  faire  sa  connaissance."§ 

«*  C'est  impossible.     Elle  est  au  lit."|| 

"  Qu*est-ce  que  cela  faitT'Tf 

**  Comment,  les  femmes  chez  nous  ne  re- 
solvent jamais  les  visites  quand  el  les  sent  au 
lit."** 

"  Mais,  quelle  bdtlse!  an  moins  dis-moi  son 
nom  qui  elle  est,  et  tout  oela."'|"|' 

And  Juan  told  him  that  I  was  the  relation 
of  his  benefactor;  that  I  was  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, having  had  a  bad  husband ;  and 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  taken  me  to  live  with 
them,  and  never  would  desert  me. 

"  O  lea  braves  gens  /"  exclaimed  he.  —  But 
i  what  an  agonv  I  endured  all  this  time !  Afraid 
I  that  this  madf-headed  enthusiast  would  really 
,  insist  on  paying  me  a  visit,  I  ran  up  stairs, 
;  put  on  my  green  spectacles,  which  Juan  in- 
sisted on  my  buying,  (for  he  really  thought 
me  a  perfect  beauty,  and  that  all  who  looked 
must  love);  then  tied  up  my  face  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, pulled  over  it  a  slouch  cap,  and  lay 
'  down  on  the  bed,  drawing  the  curtains  round. 
But  Alice  came  up  to  tell  me  the  strange  man 
'  was  gone.     He  declared,  however,  that  the 

i     *  Alas !  poor  woman !  she  is  sick  to  death. 

t  Well,  let  mc  see  her:  I  will  euro  her. 

t  You,  citizen  ?    Oh,  no !   she  will  never  be  i 
cured.  j 

^  Yea,  I  tell  you.    Where  is  she  ?  I  will  abso- , 
liiiely  niako  her  acquaintance. 

II  Impossible.    She  is  in  bed. 
^  What  docs  that  signify  ? 
**  Our  ladies  never  receive  visits  in  bed. 
tt  What  nonsense !  But  toll  mc  her  name,  and 
,  all  that. 


next  time  he  came,  he  would  we  Im  pamwn 
malade. 

But  fortunately  we  never  saw  him  again, 
except  when  he  stopped  in  company  with 
others,  and  was  too  much  taken  op  in  laying 
down  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  hnmaB' 
race,  to  remember  an  individotl. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tel!  joe,' 
that  sli|rht  as  was  my  knowledge  of  the  per^ 
sons  ot  Hebert  and  Anacharsis  Cloots,  and 
little  as  I  had  heard  of  their  voices,  etiU,  the 
circumstance  of  having  seen  their  facet  and 
heard  them  speak,  made  all  the  difference  be* 
tween  rejoicing  at  their  deserved  fate  and  re-, 
gretting  it.    'Hiey  were  guillotined  durin|rthe! 
course  of  the  next  month;  and  I  shnddered' 
when  I  heard  they  were  no  morev  catchin?  my-i 
self  saying, "  Poor  men !"  very  freqacDtiy  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  day.  I 

I  could  give  you  some  interesting  details  ofl 
many  events  that  now  happened  in  affecting  i 
succession;  but  they  have  been  painted  by' 
abler  hands  than  mine:  I  shall  only  say  ia^; 
ther,  concerning  our  shop-visiters,  that  more- 
than  once  the  great  Dictator  himself  took  shel- j 
ter  there  from  a  shower  of  rain,  and  ale  a  I 
gdteau  republicain.  When  be  first  came,  Joaoi: 
who  had  seen  him  oflen  before,  tent  AJics  loj 
tell  me  who  he  was;  and  I  cannot  describe, 
the  sensation  of  horror  with  which  he  inspired 
me:  for  nature  there  had  made  the  outside 
equally  ugly  with  the  inside.  He  asked  many 
questions  of  Juan,  relative  to  who  he  vai|i 
and  whence  and  why  he  came :  and  1  saw  hit. 
quick  and  restless  eye  looking  totpicioody 
round,  as  if  he  feared  an  unseen  dagger  or: 
every  side:  and  so  watchful  and  olMtervaot! 
was  his  glance,  that  I  retreated  from  the  ciu<- , 
tain  lest  he  should  see  me.  I  was  also  ter-  • 
rified  to  perceive  that  my  poor  Juan  was  not; 
so  much  at  his  ease  with  him,  and  did  not  tail  • 
his  story  with  so  steady  a  voice  as^tual.  Bati 
perhaps,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Robespierre  > 
was  flattered  with  the  consciousness  of  inspire, 
ing  awe.  Juan  was,  however,  a  little  relif vad : 
by  the  entrance  of  Danton,  who  spoke  to  bin. 
as  an  old  acquaintance ;  on  which  Robespierre , 
turned  to  Danton,  and  said, '*  Then  you  knom 
these  people  1" 

»« Yes — and  their  puddingfi,  too.  Do  I  not* 
citizen  1"  he  good-natured W  replied ;  and  sooQ 
afler,  Robespierre  and  he  departed  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  I  breathed  mors  freely 
after  they  were  gone. 

Not  long  afler  this,  Danton  and  Camilledsi 
Moulins  came  together ;  andthoufsh  theyspoktj 
very  low,  Juan  heard  them  talk  of  la  cUoyeuMg: 
BeauvaU,  and  then  they  talked  of  smi  6f/ Jar*; 
ricain  ^Snglms,*  (so  it  was  clear  they  knev 
who  my  husband  really  was,)  and  they  wbiar 
pered  and  laughed.  \Ve  then  heard  the  nant; 
of  Colonel  Newton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,, 
who  had  served  in  foreign  armies  all  hit  life, 

^  Her  handsome  American  Engliafamaa.       : 
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e  melancholy  distinction  of  being  ;  always  lived  in  dear  and  quiet  Britain,  cannot 
ritibh  ttubjtTt  who  was  put  to  death    form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  the  agitation  intOj 

which  tliis  little  circumstance  threw  ua.     Vte 


lotine.*  But  Juan  heard  him  men- 
hese  men,  and  soon  after  we  knew 
estini ;  tor  Juan  was  in  the  habit  of 
:  the  Palais  Hoyal  and  its  gardens 
ling,  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
lere  he  was  sure  to  hear  the  news 
.  At  first,  he  only  heard  that  an 
n  was  arrested ;  and  his  emotion 
that  if  any  one  had  looked  at  him 
re  boon  perceived  :  but  no  one  no- 
,  and  presently  some  one  named 
iwum  as  the  conspirator  who  had 
need  and  imprisoned. 

ndarves  acquainted  with  this  unfor- 
?    We  could  not  tell ;  but  certain 
t  the  awful  lips  which  mentioned 
1  named  the  other. 
er  month,  Danton  and  Camilla  des 


I 
could  not  fancY  be  was  ill :  that  was  too  com- ! 
mon-place  and  too  natural  a  circumstance  to  | 
occur  to  the  heated  imaginations  of  women ' 
accustomed,  as  we  were,  to  tales  of  terror  and  | 
blood ;  and  we  thought  no  less  than  that  he 
had  been  suspected,  denounced,  arrested,  and 
would  be  juge  a  mori.     What  a  night  of 
misery  was  ours !     Early  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, Alice  set  oflf  for  Paris,  conjuring  me  on 
her  knees  not  to  come  with   her,  as  Juan! 
thought  it  unsafe  for  me  to  walk  in  the  street 
unprotected;    and  promising   to  come  back 
directly,  if  anything  alarming  had  happened. 
I  therefore  allowed  her  to  depart  without  me ; 
but  though  her  not  returning  was  a  proof  that 
all  was  right,  according  to  our  agreement,  I ! 
was  half  distracted  when  hour  succeeded  to 


ere  themselves  no  more !  and  fell  I  ^out,  and  she  did  not  return ;  till,  at  last,  un- 


othcrs  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
1  ajraiii  1  wished  that  i  had  not  seen 
em. 

er  went  out  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
leclusion  in  which  1  lived  injured 

Since  the  death  of  Hebert,  indeed, 
lo  cautious,  as  i  could  wear  a  hat; 
le  lived,  he  had  decreed  that  every 
was  aristocrat^  except  the  peasanu* 

It,  therefore,  to  find  a  lodging  for 


able  to  bear  my  suspense  any  longer,  I  set  off 
for  Paris,  and  reached  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, (as  it  was  tlien  called,)  just  as  an  im- 
mense crowd  was  thronging  from  all  parts  and 
around  me,  to  a  spot  already  filled  with  an  I 
incalculable  number  of  persons.  In  one  in- 
stant, I  recollected  that  what  I  beheld  in  the 
midst  must  be  the  guillotine,  and  I  tried  to^ 
turn  back,  but  it  was  impossible.  1  was  hur- 
ried forward  with  the  exulting  multitude;  and 
just  as  the  horrible  snap  of  the  murderous 
?ek  or  two,  near  or  in  tlie  Clialnps  i  engine  met  my  now  tingling  ears,  I  heard  from 
id  in  80  retired  a  spot,  that,  with  ^*>«  shouts  of  the  mob  tliat  the  victim  was 
1  _  1  .1  .  ■•...  .•  the  Princess  Elizabeth !  Self-preservation  in- 
stinctively prompted  me  to  catch  hold  of  ths 
person  next  me,  to  save  myself  from  falling, 
which  would  have  been  instant  death  — and 
the  aid  I  sought  was  yielded  to  me ;  and  while 


Tectacles,  and  otherwise  a  little  dis- 
guardian  declared  he  allowed  roe 
.'n  in  a  morning. 

ompanied  me,  and  Juan  promised 
d  tell  us  every  evening  what  was 
ard. —  During  my  abode  in  this 
'•  Juan  arrived  one  evening  a  good 
rd,  and  I  found  that  he  had  seen 


see  you !" 

he  saw  no  one  bu 
mpanion,    I   suppose.     Was  Ma- 
k'ais  with  him  ?" 

I,  and  her  little  dog;  and  the  beast 
orne  at  her  call :  and  then  she  was 

so  he  took  up  the  nasty  animal, 
it  in  his  arm.     I  could  have  wrung 

nice  clean  animal/*  replied  I,  try- 
k-cheerfully.    **  But  how  did  he 

nadam — too  well  !**  said  the  faith- 
,  turning  away  in  agony  to  think 
k  well  under  his  circumstances. 
e  he  i3  not  yet  arrested,'*  said  I : 
at  1  arn  thankful.** 
It — the  night  before  we  were  to 
jr  house  —  Juan  disappointed  us, 
t  come  at  all.     You,  who  have 


w  Miss  Williams's  Letters. 


a  noise  of  thunder  was  in  my  ears,  and  my 
eyes  were  utterly  blinded  with  honvr  and 
agonizing  emotion,  a  kind  but  unknown  voice 
said  in  French,  **  Poor  child !  I  see  you  are 
indeed  a  stranger  here.    We  natives  are  used  I 
to  these  sights  now  :*'  and  he  sighed,  as  if  use ! 
had  not  however  entirely  blunted  his  feel-- 
ings.  j 

**But  why  did  you  come  to  see  such  a. 
sight  r*  I 

**  Oh !  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  was  going  i 
home.**  j 

''Poor  thing!  Well;  but  shall  I  see  yon i 
home— if  you  can  walk  !**  I 

1  now  looked  up,  and  saw  that  my  kindj 
friend  was  only  a  lowly  citizen,  and  wore  a ' 


Jacobin  cap;  and  1  was  still  shrinking  fromi 
allowing  or  bis  furtlier  attendance,  though  I. 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  felt  sick  unto 
death ;  when,  as  the  crowd  dispersed,  I  saw  I 
Juan  and  Alice  coming  towards  me:  in  an-, 
other  moment  I  was  in  her  anns,  where  li 
nearly  fainted  away.  | 

''This  is  unfortunate,**  said  the  citoyen* 
"  her  illness  may  be  obaenred  upon,  as  it  was 
a  Bourbon  who  died,  and  she  may  be  &ncied 


9h 


r 
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■0  ftiMd  to  Um  Kpoblio.    Whit  it  bcM  to  b« 


Whilt  hm  nid  tliii,  iTOeartnd*  and  begged 
to  go  booM  dlraetly;  bvt  1  eoald  boI  witk 
winoat  Um  mid  of  roj  JMobin  IHond,  who  in- 
dfllod  oa  ■eeing  me  nfe  boawt  and  wo  Ibooght 
h  the  boot  way  to  eooeonU 

On  our  way*  Ibo  ciloym  eielaimcdv  **  O  moti 
/Nm/  k  9mM  hdHmimgr*  and  we  aaw  the 
dreaded  Robeeplerre  haatily  approaehing  oe. 
He  deeired  to  know  whatwaa  iho  autter  with 
that  woauuB ;  and  aeiiher  Joan  nor  Alftee  had 
meolleciion  enoo^  to  reply;  but  oar  IHend 
did  inetontlyt  taking  off  hk  cap  aa  be  apoke : 
**Tbe  poor  wotnan,  ciloyen,  waa  neariT  cmah- 
ed  in  the  erowd«  and  but  for  me  would  have 
been  trodden  to  death.  Only  eee  how  ehe 
traoiblea  atill !  She  baa  not  been  able  to  apeak 
a  word  yet** 

••Oh!  that  ia  the  eaae,  ie  itV  aeid  be,  aor- 
vtylng  me  with  a  meet  aerutiniiing  glaoea. 
••  It  ia  well  for  her  I  ftnd  her  in  •ueh  good 
eompaay«  BenolL** 

He  then  departed«  and  we  lecofeied  our  re- 
eolleetloB. 

He  waa  no  eooner  gone*  than*  to  my  peat 
earpfiaa«  I  aaw  Juan  eeiae  ear  eompamoa*e 
Itond/ while  he  eielaimed«  **You!  are  you 
Bewdtr 

••To  he  ears;  what  then  1** 

••  Why  then,  you  God  for  ever  bkee  ihat*a 
all !  For  many  poor  wreteh  bleee  yoa ;  and 
now,  but  for  yoa,  what  might  have  beeoine  of 


not  eoming  to  na,  and  1 

great  earn  bad  espoied  me 
agony  than  that  mm  wUeh  he 


The  troth 
Madame  EHnbetfi  arna 
nest  day  s  fcariagf  tkefenaa, 
betiayeo  into  amng  ooi 
to  know  of  it  fin  Jl  wa 
how  intereatod  1  waa  In  bar 
to  amy  awav,  noi  aoppealag  wa 
alarmedi  and  he  and  Anaa  eonid  aal 
me  eooneff  aa  the  way  lad  eeae  w9  vaiy  ^al 
which  they  wiahed  to  ovoid.    BeaUoibiS»« 


••Howr  orled  Alieat  «*ia  thia  the  kind 
tailor  of  the  Lowmboif  t  Oh  dear!  how  glad 
I  em  to  BM  you  !** 
I     It  wan  indcwd  Bcnoit;  who,  at  a   perioil 


had  told  me 

Well !  thia  agonr  waa  poiti  I 

it  haantod  me  whewver  1 

Itfo,  Indeed,  I  had  no  foari 

1  ihought,  waa  all  I  had  to  dtaod, 

of  my  dowdy  appeaiaaaa,  thai  I 
Bome  wonmnt  end  he  thanhed 
eloaa  ef  every  day,  tinl  no 
vieiird  aa.    Another  evening  J 
moeh  agimiioo  ftom  Ma  ornik,  hm  1 
waa  of  an  oppoolto  oaloro 
need  at  eight  ef 


eipefiei 

qoin  1  found  thaf  be  had,  on  ho 


io' 
fit' 
hal 


fofi  t»M 


I 


gvna  young  own,  Ceoni  Do  WoMaa. 

•»  Indeed  r  eaelaimed  1|  ••HiddM  ho  am' 
you  f  and  doee  be  know  I  am  ia  Phriar*       ) 
••Notbadidaetaeomat  and  mUbooa  yo«{ 
leave  I  damd  not  toll  tbm  yoo  v^aa  haaai  aol 
thought  it  beet  net  to  apaali  to  kim,^         ^  \ 
I  lelt  exeeeelvely  omappeiotov  i  aoi  aBOj 
eome  niomenta  or  regeetton  I  leoowaaiM  mai, 
it  wnulil  bf*  rrurl  aod  mijkk  to  foeae  mveelfc  la 
a  situation  no  ini«*rttiitini;  and  eo  aumua,  m 
whon  Ui  be  rruel  aeemrd  thf!  only  inran«  to  b** '  fmt*  who  on  prinripla  had  fi  hkymIv  M  ito 
aaf^.  Iighl4>n0d  th<;  fetter*  which  he  cfiuld  not  I  placr  in  whieh  I  was;  and  1  lold  Jueabehitf 
'remavis  and  Moothed  to  the  heat  of  hit  power   done  quil«  ri|rht. 
,  tilt  h'lrr-'m  of  a  priaon  and  uf  death.  j     ••  HowoYer,**  said  I,  **  it  ia  a 

A  ferlintC  whirh  be  rould  not  help,  but  cer-  '  to  know  that  I  havf  a  prolectur 
tainlv  not  one  of  joyful  aniiripatinn,  led  him       **  Ay;  hut  not  forhtni;!** 
to  wiineaa  the  death  of  the  royal  Tinjm;  and        **  No  !  bni  what  rcHild  bring 
,Diy   evident   horror  inatantlj   intereHted   and  '  him  to  thia  di*n  of  wiekednMa 
'  attached    him    to   my  aide.     Thi4  |!o<id  man    S<ini«*  i;o«m1  purp«»at*,  no  doubt.** 
attrnded  ua  home,  and  we  had  grt* at  pleaaure        **  I  auHperi  ao :  for  I  aaw  hm  m  einaa  <«» 
in  vttiny;  before  him  all  our  little  atone :  but .  vrrHaiion  «iih  B.irr^re  and  nch^im,  and  I  ow^ 
ie  emdd  m4  tat  then^  be  aaid ;  and  aa  he  apok**,  ■  heanl  him  aay.  *  Hut  ran  yoo  a**^  a^nAlMfal 
be  aighrd  derply,     lluwever,  hi*  aaaured  u^    I  want  rxeeiiaiTely  to  relumlKiin*:  atilUufcii 
he  would  rofn«>  and  eat  with  ua  acme  othfr    theri*  i«  a  rhaitei'  of  (*i>|iiiir|  Nr«lc»«i*a 
day  :  then  dr^iring  ua  to  take  heei)  and  not  go    aavrvl,  I  will  #14?.*     ll.irf^T«*,  I  beli«'««^  i 
to  ace  ai|{hu  again,  be  ran  otf,  aay  in*;  he  had    all  hope  uaa  over:  ft»r  the  tViUM  eaai  ap 
bf«*n  abaent  too  Ion?.  ,  «*yi*ft  moumfully  !•»  hnTrn,  and  rrim^." 

\Vhat  a  nirrcv  it  wa*  that  Benoit  waa  with  '      Till  I  ht*ard  thiA,  I  wa^  inrliMNl  lo 
ua  i»lien  wi^  mrt  the  tyrant!  Wp  aUo  n'joiml    that  mv  unrte  had  vinttt-n  to  a«v  I 
that  hf  dill  n<it  a**«>  or  did  not  rreoffni^e  Juan    mv\  that  he  ramr  on  my  aer«i«Bt. 
and  \lir«- :  hut  aftfr  thi<i  unturtunnt*'  rt'neofitre        I  pthall  now  rrlat*'  th«*mnitTe  nf  bi  , 
«^  di!  nf'l  f***l  iiurar|ri><«  an  nafe  aa  we  did    thr  nhjiTt  of  it  waa  eonneried  with  \hm  ktB^ 
lirf'rfr.  arwS  diradi^i  rvi-ry  day  to  aec  him  enter    my  hiiahand. 
ti^  vb^if.  I      A  manof  tb^naroeof  ReeaT«iawa«e%a(vep4 

1  »ow  deajfrd  to  know  the  reaaou  of  Juan*a  '  ^"b  Danton  and  other  aupprMd  MiaptnlM 

in  ihf  prerfdini;  April,     lliia  man  vai  b* 
Oh  r  thrre  be  ia  himaelf  I  f«ither  of  Annette  Beaevaiet  and  ehe  vaa)4 
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»en  denounced  and  executed  wiUi  her 
had  not  one  of  Robeapierre'a  tools  )>e- 
Kceedinj^ly  enamoured  of  her,  and  for 
e  she  was  spared.  But  Colonel  New- 
ing  been  known  to  he  rather  intiiiMte 
eauvats,  and  hartng  also  dared,  like  a 
n  Knglidhman  and  a  man  of  independ- 
tngs,  to  reproach  the  tyrant  with  hm 
he  was  accused,  imprisoned,  and  eon- 
to  death.  It  was  on  his  account  that 
Men  came  to  Paris.  By  some  means 
•  Newton  informed  him  of  his  sitaation ; 
tie  had  known  him  in  Switaerland,  and 
esteemed  him,  he  hastened  to  try  whe- 
r  solicitation,  interest,  or  money,  he 
•roctirt  his  ao^uittal  or  escape :  but  he 
Tain.  As  vain  also  were  the  eflbrts 
-to  do  her  jusftice, — by  Madame  Beau* 
raelt  The  wretch  to  whom  she  ap- 
is made  jealous  of  Newton  by  her  ear- 
iiraties  for  his  life ;  and  his  doom  waa 
lently  rendered  only  more  certain.  He 
iDtingly  bade  her  to  take  care  of  her 
e  aini  that  of  her  American  Enfflish- 
isuring  her  she  would  not  find  it  an 
atter  to  do  that  long.  Nor  did  he 
I  in  vain;  for,  though  she  admitted 
resses  and  received  his  splendid  pre- 
he  still  persisted  in  living  with  the  in- 
;  Pendarves,  who  believed  her  eon- 
H^ual  to  her  pretended  love.  The  con- 
«  was,  that  an  accusation  was  brought 
my  husband  for  getting  to  Paris  on 
stences,  and  as  being  a  dangerous  per- 
r,  ihouoh  he  was  bom  in  America,  his 
ras  a  loyalist,  not  a  republican,  and 
;ht,  they  found,  against  the  republican 
jm)  his  mother  was  thatoflfensive  thing 
ji  of  quality  and  a  nobleman's  daugh* 
ere  were  other  charges  equally  Mirtmg ; 
n  in  the  presence  of  his  vile  compa- 
tndarves  was  arrested,  and  condemned 
present  to  be  confined  an.  secret  in  the 

>Ofg. 

ore  his  fate  with  calmness:  for  he  ex- 
hat  she  who  had  caused  his  imprison- 
ould  be  eager  to  share  and  to  enliven 
that  was  beyond  the  heroism  of  a  mi«- 
!)be  was  not  willing  to  prefer  to  fine 
•nta  and  liberty,  love  and  a  prison  with 
at  while  he,  agonised  at  her  desertion, 
16  bade  him  a  cold  and  final  iarewell, 
borne  away  into  confinement,  she  was 
y  smiling  and  in  triumph  by  her  now 
pffotector! 

leae  circumstancet  I  did  not  know  at 
only  knew  the  result;  which  was  iro- 

0  me  by  the  trembling  Juan,  who  had 
ndarves  led  away,  h^  seen  her  fare- 
id  had  vainly  tried  to  make  himself  ob- 
by  him,  that  he  might  know  he  had  a 
tfaaod. 

risod  !**  cried  I,  with  a  flushed  cheek, 

1  a  trembling  frame :  '*  he  shall  know 
has  the  bed  of  friends,  a  wifc^  near 


»» 


him  !**  and  iaatantly,  taking  no  precautioa  ta  | 
conceal  my  person  in  any  way,  for  I  thought; 
not  of  myself,  1  hastened  rapidly  along,  Juan  \ 
with  dilfieulty  keeping  peee  with  me«  till  Ij 
reached  the  Luxemourg.  I 

**  Whom  doyon  want  V'  said  aohuriish  man 
on  duty. 

**  Seymour  Pendarv 

**  Yoa  can*t  see  him :  he  is  on  acert/." 

*•  Oh  !  but  I  must!  Do  1st  ms  apeak  to  the 
Citoyen  Benoit,  and  ask  him  to  let  me  enter.*' 

**  1  ou  are  very  earneat ;  and  parhapa  be  will 
let  yon.** 

**  Who  shall  I  say  wanls  to  be  adaitted  to 
thia  Pendarves  V* 

"  His  wife." 

*"  His  wifo !  Well,"  added  he,  MsncetfuUy, 
*'  wives  should  not  be  kept  from  tneir  hus- 
bands when  they  seek  them  in  their  distisss.*' 

He  then  went  in  search  of  Benoit,  who  ap* 
peared  with  bis  keys  of  ofiite. 

*'  dtoyen^^^  said  hs,  ^  hers  is  a  wife  wants 
to  ses  her  husband." 

*'  1  fear  abe  is  an  aristocrat,  then,"  replied 
Benoit,  amiling  and  approaching  us. 

''  Ha !"  cried  he, ''  ia  it  you  1  What  is  ba^ 
come  of  your  spectacles  1  And  do  you  want 
to  see  your  husband^  poor  thing  1  Who  is 
hel" 

I  told  him.  He  shook  his  head,  saying  is 
himself— >*  Who  could  have  supposed  he  had 
a  wife,  and  such  a  one  too !" 

**  Ci'loifefMf,"  said  he,  ^  yon  cannot  ase  your 
husband  to-night,  nor  shall  he  know  you  ars 
here ;  but  to-morrow,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I 
will  admit  jon.    Yes,  and  for  your  aeie,  1 ! 
will  show  bun  all  the  indulgence  I  can.    So ! 
it  was  for  this,  was  it,  you  cams  to  Paris  1    1 1 
thought  thers  was  a  myatary.     Good  girl ! ' 
good  girl  !** 

So  saying,  he  walked  hastily  away,  and  we 
rHumed  to  our  home,  at  once  dUt^peifUed  and 
cheered. 

Oh  how  I  longed  for  the  light  of  morning  I 
Oh !  bow  I  longwi  to  exhibit  Uia  superiofiiy  of 
the  wife  over  the  mistress !  With  what  plea* 
sure  1  anticipatpd  the  joy,  mixed  with  ahaae 
and  sorrow,  no  doubt,  but  still  triumphant  over 
every  other  feeling,  with  which  Pendarvee 
would  behold  and  reeeive  me !  How  he  would 
value  thia  proof  of  tenderness  and  duty  !  while 
I  ahoold  fondly  assure  him  that  all  waa  for- 
gotten and  all  forgiven !  So  did  I  paint  the 
scene  to  which  I  was  hastening.  Such  weie 
the  hopee  which  flushed  my  encek  and  in^ 
dieted  my  oountenanee. 

At  length  the  appointed  hour  drew  near ;  and 
I  had  juat  reached  the  gates  of  the  Luxem- 
burg, had  just  desired  lo  be  shown  to  Benoit, 
when  I  looked  up  and  beheld  De  Walden! 

^  You  here !"  cried  he,  turning  pale  as  death, 
**  O  Helen !  dear  rash  friend !  why  are  you  in 
Penal  Speak.*" 

Here  he  paused,  trembling  with  emotion.  I 
wae  little  lets  afiboled;  hut»  makttg  a  great 
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efl'orU  I  fulifiid  out,  **  \[y  ktulmnJ  i»  prisoiurr    llien  «-iiirf>alei|  to  kiKiv^  •muctliiii;;  runrrru.n^ 

hen*,  Hnil  I  aiii  goinir  tn  luiii/'  '  liUarrifiit,  iUciiiiNt?,  miiti  wlitttthucunii4uciirc« 

l>«*  Waltifii  rluwpfd  hii*  imuA*  tn|Tpth(  r,  ami    uerv  likrly  In  h*'. 
waa  Kilrni ;  but  hia  louk  dt'ciarftl  Un*  a^uny  ut'       **  Npart*  iiic!"  rrirtl  In*.  **  »parv  dm-  !  I:  it 
hia  iiiiml.  mo!»t  painful  to  a  man  to  bluah  mih  fehaar  la 

Hcnoit  now  camt*  to  romiurt  niP  in;   and    tht?  (ircMMicff  of  liia  Mil'r.     Ililni!  kiiMl,  g.od 
Dc  Walilrn,  takin<;  Jnan't  arm,  ltd  liiin  apiiri.    Ilfifu!     I    kuuw   you   inraiit   ti>   a&Krilir   mzA 

**  Have  y<iu  told  liim  I  aui  lirrt*?**  aaid  I.  arrve  luc ;  but  yuu  ban*  humL,'ed  inr  In  tftt 
iturnini;  ?cry  faint,  alarmed,  nnw  tin*  nKMUfiit  duat,  and  my  vpuit  ainka  U'fure  }uu!  (iu  aftl 
I  waa  Clime  wbirb  I  bad  ho  dirli|{btfdly  antiri-    if  an*  mc  Ut  (K-riitb.     In  my  vrry  U^t  ^jit  I 

paliil.  •  Mint  v(  holly  unHurtby  of  you;  but  ni'ir^-" 

**  No:  I  bav**  fold  bim  noihini;.**  I      lie  uaH  ri}(bt;  and  my  ynraMnt*  kiikdnfM. 

lie  now  |iiit  till'  k«>\  intii  a  diHir  at  tbe  bot-  my    itUrutiint^  virtui!  with   uzTrhbiti.     1  iad 

torn  of  a  liini!«  narrnw,  dark  paima^f*,  and  it  bumblid  bim:   I  bad  tJtU^rd  him  tuu  nutk.  I 

turned  i»n  lU  In  avy  and  ^ rating  biniri?ii.  iiad  luwrrnl  urtr  him  in  tht  tuptnuriij  \f  m^ 

**  Siiiiir  oiif  di-nirm  tn  MT  ynn,**  itaid    lie-  cAfir/ir/rr ,- and  mil lt*ad  of  a/ZarAinift  I  b«d  aJin^ 

noil,  urtijiljif,  to  bidn  bis  kind  i-iiiiition  ;  and   I  titut  bim.     Tbiit  ua^  liuman  luiurc— I  •««  lU 

atoiMl  bf  tuff  my  liin:!-f!itran!;«-d  biisband.    Hut  I  owned  il  now,  Imt  I  waa  not  prrpart-d  f  if  i!, 

wbere  wan  ibi*  bnik  of  t;UdntnH  ?  wbifif  thi*  iind  it  ovi-rwlicliiu-d  mv  witli  di'«pAir.     Ntili. 

Inni*  of  wtirntHf,  tbnuivb  II  mi<;bt  be  min^bij  it  Mifu  ned  my  bi-art  in  bi«  favour;  f't,  if  I 

wilb    lb.it  of  1*^4  pli-aHaiit   hfn*tatif>n!«  1     llr  bad  to  d  rj^ivt:  Au  frnTj,  Ae  bad  tu  fuignr  Bf 

alartnl,  turned   pale,  prented   f(ir%iard   to  meet  olbriuut  «\litliiliiiii   it(  mnuMiUic  dutjf.      I   Dn« 

me;   bill  tbrn  e\i*laiiiiiiii;  in  a  faltering  vmre,  at  Iiih  rii|ue>llidd  bim  all  my  pljni.and  tTrfi 

*■  N  It  \iMi,  lleirn?    l<a«b  |firl  I   wby  do  I  m-e  tbiuK  tbat  bad  paMmd   •iifu'r  I  rauir,  n<>t    tniV 

you  bere  r*  bv  mink   upon  bin  miserable  bed,  lint!  tu  tell   bliii  tbat   I   bad  arro   ik  $V:.tUn, 

and  tiid  bit  fin*  from  mr.    I  HtiNHl  m<itinn!fs<«,  .Ni>r  wat  I  M>rry  t«>  remark,  that  at  bia  cobm 

pair,  and   aili*nt  :is  a  htatiie.      Wai   tbiH  Ibu  be  ^tarlid  aiiii  riiaii;;i'd  coluur. 
ar«<ne  \»birb  I  bad  paintiil  to  tnv<M'if?     True,        **  He  bere!     'I'lit  n  )<>u  are  lurr  if  a  rr^ 

1   nbuiibl   b  ivr    liifu    sin  •«  kid,  if   be  bail   ii|H  lector,**  Naiil    be,    ■*  and   I  frt-l    eauirf.     It. I, 

pfitarbed  mt*  with  fXlendt'd  ariiiH,  unil  im  if  be  Mi  leu  !  y-m   art*  !>>••  yiMUi;;,  too  l>iVi!v  ir.'  r\* 

;  fidt  tbat  I  bad  notbini;  to  t'liru*-! :  y<*t  I  lilil  ex-  p>i«ie  }our:*i-lf  tu  tbr  u>ize  i.«f  tbe  iiirn  in  pi^vrr. 

perl  liiat  bi"i  e\e  would  liulileii  up  With  j'yftil  I  liroledt  tbat  Vnii  are  at  ibia  Uiomrii!  as  brib- 

Hurpiiie,  and  Iiih  i|iiiv*>rinii  lip  bit  ray  tbe  ten-  tilul  an  ever,  flel«-ii!** 

|rieriie«4  wliii'b  io'  wtiulil  but  durrtl  nut  ixpn-i»««.        **  It  i*  fruiii  tin-  li-mporjry  rnibelIi%b:Brrt  ?c 

lloMever,  fi>r  tile  fir«t  iiiue  in  my  life.  indii;iia-  Ntr<>n^'  riiifUon  only,*    ripli*d  1,  p!ra«rd  ^i 

tii»n,  and  a  Mii*a>  of  injury,  were  NtroitLfcr  than  this  ruiiipliiiient  fhnii  bim.     I  t?irn  lurnrd  '^ 

inv  I'-'iiil  ii'>!ii.iii*'*  Iff  1 1 11'^  ;  .Mill   I   ••f.iii  d   iii\-  iliti'iiurM-  !■•  ili*-  ••[•|i><riiii>ii\  ••t:r  •>*!  p  ^nr  .i 
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Denoit  kiodly  assuring  me  I  might 
his  services  to  the  atmost. 
De  Walden  still  talking  with  Juan. 
Ii  seemed  to  regard  me  with  Terj 
ig  as  well  as  sympathizing  looks; 
trembled  so  much  that  I  was  glad 
the  support  of  De  Walden^s  arm. 
ed  me  home;  but  we  neither  of  us 
ing  the  walk.  When  I  reached  the 
id,  "  Come  to  me  to  breakfast  to- 
for  to-day  I  am  wholly  unfitted  for 
*  He  sighed,  bowed,  and  departed  ; 
thout  assuring  me  that  he  would  in- 
timing  the  causes  of  my  husband^s 
1  try  to  get  him  set  at  liberty. 
**  cried  Juan,  **  I  have  one  comfort 
I  had ;  Count  De  Walden  has  de> 
I  while  you  remain  in  Paris  ke  will.** 
}  felt  comforted  by  this  assurance, 
etired  to  my  own  room,  and,  throw- 
f  on  the  bfrd,  entered  upon  that  se- 
self-eiamination ;  and  I  learnt  to 
stber  my  expedition  to  France  were 
id  singly  the  rosult  of  pure  and  gen- 
Tness,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  as  1  had 
it  was.  For  what  had  I  done  ?  I  had 
ihone  in  the  eyes  of  many  at  the  ex- 
my  husband.  I  had,  as  he  said, 
I  him  in  his  own  eyes,**  and  I  had 
run  risks  for  his  sake,  which  he 
anprove,  and  after  all  might  not  be 
for.  in  such  reflections  as  these  I 
It  long  and  miserable  day  ;  ay,  and 
orse  still ;  for  I  fell  that  Pendarves 
loved  me--that  he  esteemed,  he  re- 
0  admired  me ;  but  that  his  lender- 
S  and  gone,  too,  probably,  for 


lowaver,  one  pleasant  idea  to  dwell 
sputtes,  if  not  an  ambassador,  were 
sled  from  America,  and  De  Walden 
oao  he  ahould  claim  their  protection 

Kt  morning  De  Walden  came ;  bnt 
rat  cloud^,  his  manner  cmbarrasa- 
e  tone  of  his  voice  mournful. 
YOU  made  the  inquiries  which  you 

»;  and  they  have  not  been  answered 
ily.  My  dear  friend,  there  are  sub- 
h  nothing  but  the  emergencies  of  the 
1  juatify  me  to  discusit  with  you. 

ibarefine  pardon  me  if  I  say ^ 

ay  thing:  at  a  moment  like  this  it 
f  aot  to  shrink  from  the  truth.  I 
ift  yo«  mean." 

I  told  me  the  eanse  of  my  husband^a 
iob  I  lM?e  already  mentioned ;  add- 
M  oetenaible  eausea  were  so  trifling, 
mbU  probably  be  easily  gotten  over; 
m  tnm  eanse* /ca/oufy*  was,  he  fear- 
mIt  to  bo  rpnoTed. 
h« loftlilm,**  eried  I,  ''left  htm  as 
■eeompanied  her  new  lover  in 


''  Yes :  but  I  feat  that  he  will  not  get  qoit  of 
her  so  arion.'* 

My  only  answer  to  this  unwelcome  troth 
was  a  deep  sigh;  and  for  some  minutee  I  was 
unable  to  speak,  while  De  Walden  hnxiously 
walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

''Perhaps  you  would  go  and  see  Pendar-' 
▼es  V 

"Xo:  excuse  me:  an  interview  between 
me  and  him  must  be  painful,  and  could  not  be 
beneficial.  l*he  letter  I  had  from  him  to  in- 
form me  of  a  certain  mournful  event  was  cold ; ' 
and  though  i  answered  itkindly,-*fbr  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  wrote, — I  was  couTinced  that 
the  less  we  met  again  the  better.** 

"  Then  what  can  you  do  t'*  i 

"  I  know  not — I  could  not  save  my  friend^ ' 
you  know.'*  \ 

"  If  money  can  do  it,  I  possess  the  means.**  • 

"  And  so  do  I ;  but  Robespierre  is  inacees- 1 
sible  to  bribes,  and  so  I  hare  found  his  crea-  { 
tures.    I  fear  that  I  must  seek  Madame  Beau- 
▼ais  herself.** 

"  But  she  probably  hates  you  ?*' 

"  True :  but  she  does  not  hate  Pendarres ;  > 
and  if  I  convince  her  that  her  only  chance  ofi 
liberating  him  is  by  seeming  to  have  ceased ! 
to  love  him,  the  business  may  be  done.'*  j 

"  And  must  he  owe  bis  liberty,  hnd  perhapa 
his  life,  to  her  1  Bnt  be  it  so,  if  he  can  be  pre-  j 
served  no  other  way — in  that  case  I  would 
even  be  a  suitor  to  her  myself.** 

"That  I  could  not  bear.  But  oh !  dear.  In- 
considerate friend,  why  did  you  come  hither  1" 

"  Because  1  thought  it  my  duty.** 

"  And  do  you  still  think  sol** 

I  was  silent. 

"  Answer  me,  candid  and  generous  Helen : 
do  you  not  now  aee  that  it  was  more  your  duty  j 
to  stay  in  your  own  safe  country,  proteeted  by ; 
respectable  friends,  than  to  come  hither  court- 
ing danger,  and  the  worst  of  dangera,  to  a  vir- 
tuous wifel  Believe  me,  the  passive  virtue  of 
painful  but  quiet  endurance  ot  injury  was  the 
yirtue  for  you  to  practise.  This  quixotic  dar- 
ing looked  like  duty ;  but  iros  noi  duty^  Helen, 
and  could  only  end  in  disappointment :  for  tell 
me,  haTc  you  not  found  that  you  have  thus 
suffered  and  thus  dared  for  an  ingrate  1**  i 

My  nUnee  answered  the  question. 

"Enough!**  resumed  De  Walden ;  "and  I 
feel  that  1  have  been  ernel ;  but  mine  has  been ' 
the  reproof  of  friendship,  wrung  from  me  by  \ 
the  indignant  agony  of  knowing  that  eren  /> 
cannot  perhaps  protect  you  from  the  insulta 
which  1  dread.     Oh!  why  did  Uiey  kt  you; 
come  hither!  I  am  9ure  your  mind  waa  not' 
itself  when  you  thought  of  it.** 
I      "  You  are  right    The  idea  had  taken  hold 
of  my  imagination,  then  unnaturally  raisedt 
and  come  1  would.     But  my  physician  ap- 
j  proved  my  coming ;  for  he  thought  it  safer  for  • 
me,  and  thought,  if  I  was  not  indulged,  that 
'  my  reason,  if  not  my  life,  might  suffer.'* 
I     This  statement  completely  overset  De  Wal- , 
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den*8  self-command ;  he  blamed  himself  for 
what  he  had  said — accused  himself  of  cruelty 
^^xtolled  the  patient  sweetness  with  which 
I  bad  heard  him,  and  had  condescended  to 
justify  myself.  Then,  striking  his  forehead, 
he  exclaimed, 

**  And  I,  alas !  am  power hm  to  save  a  bein^ 
like  this ! — But  save  her.  Thou,*'  he  added, 
liftinor  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven. 

The  hour  of  my  appointment  at  the  prison 
now  arrived  again,  and  De  Walden  accompa- 
nied me  thither.  I  did  not  see  Benoit;  but  1 
was  admitted  directly,  and  my  conductor,  open- 
ing the  door,  said,  *'  A  female  citizen  desires 
to  see  you," 

•*  Indeed  !*'  said  Pendarves  in  a  tone  of  joy ; 
but  he  started,  and  looked  disappointed,  when 
he  saw  me. 

**\s  it  you,  Helen  1"  said  he. 

"  Did  you  expect  it  was  any  one  elsel" 

*'  Not  much,"  he  replied,  evidently  discon- 
certed ;  "  not  much.  It  is  only  a  primitive 
old-fashioned  wife  like  yourself,  who  would 
follow  an  unworthy  husband  to  a  prison." 

"  And  to  a  scaffold,  if  necessary,"  cried  I 
with  energy. 

"  Helen !"  said  Pendarves  in  a  doep  but 
caustic  tone,  '*  spare  me !  spare  me !  This  ex- 
cess of  goodness " 

1  smiled ;  but  I  believe  my  smile  was  as 
bitter  as  his  accents. 

What  meetings  were  these  between  persons 
circumstanced  as  we  once  were  and  were  now ! 
But  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  all  I  now 
suffered  I  had  brought  upon  myself.  In  order 
to  change  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  I  told  him 
De  Walden  had  breakfasted  with  me, and  then 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  Juan. 

He  said  "  Yes,"  but  carelessly,  and  then 
added, "  So,  De  Walden  has  been  with  you  1" 
and  fell  into  a  mournful  reverie  till  our  uncom- 
fortable interview  was  over. 

I  promised  to  send  him  by  Juan  all  he 
wanted  and  desired,  of  linen,  clothes,  and 
food ;  for  Benoit  had  assured  me  he  would 
allow  him  to  receive  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
hit  pood  wife.  He  thanked  me,  shook  my 
hand  kindly,  and  saw  me  depart,  as  I  thought, 
with  pleasure. 

I  found  De  Walden  waiting  for  me  with 
Juan.  The  latter  by  my  desire  asked  for  Be- 
noit, and  begged  to  know  of  him  at  what  hour 
that  day  or  evening  he  might  be  admitted  to 
his  maHter.  Accordingly,  he  went,  carrying 
with  him  the  articles  I  mentioned.  He  was 
gone  some  time ;  and  anxious  indeed  was  I  for 
his  return. 

**  I  have  seen  her,"  said  he. 

**  Seen  whom  1" 
.  •*  That  vile  woman." 

"  Was  she  with  him  1"  cried  T,  turning  very 
faint. 

**  No,  no :  let  the  good  Benoit  alone  for 
that.  She  desired  to  see  the  citoyen  Pen- 
darves, ^rAti«6am/;  on  which  Benoit  scorn- 


fully answered,  '*  one  wife  is  enoogh  for  my 
man ;  I  allow  him  to  see  one  of  his  erery  day, 
Imt  no  more ;  so  go  away,  and  do  not  retara 
again." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  the  creature,  in  gnet 
agitation,  **  is  she,  is  Helen  Pendanres  ii 
Paris." 

**  Yes ;  she,  the  true  she, — the  good  wife  ii 
here;  and  she  alone  will  Benoit  admit  to  kii 
prisoner.       Vo't-eri  te  dis-je  /" 

"  And  the  creature  went  away/'  added  Joan, 
^*  for  I  saw  and  heard  it  all,  giving  him  sock 
a  look !" 

I  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  tUt 
account;  but  I  sent  him  immediately  to  tell 
De  Walden  what  had  psHsed,  that  lie  migihc 
lose  no  time  in  seeking  La  Beaovais,  to  pie> 
vent  her  going  to  the  prison,  and  therpbj  is- 
creasing  the  danger  of  Pendarves. —  \\kn 
Juan  returned,  1  asked  for  a  minute  detail  of 
all  that  passed  between  my  husband  and  hioL 

'*0h!  he  is  very  wretched!"  he  replied; 
**  but  he  told  me  nothing  concerning  himwlf; 
he  only  walked  up  and  down  the  nrrov 
room,  asking  me  nothing  but  about  yon,  vd 
why  they  let  you  come,  and  if  De  WaMei 
came  on  purpose  to  guard  yoo.  In  short,  «e 
talked  of  nothing  else;  and  then  he  did  M 
wish  you  back  safo  in  your  own  country  T* 

This  account  gave  me  sincere  pleaaare,  mA, 
made  me  believe  that  Seymour's  heart  vtt. 
not  so  much  alienated  from  me  as  I  expects^;' 
and  a  weight  seemed  suddenly  taken  fron  Hj- 
mind.  The  next  day  I  went  again  at  aooi,' 
and  I  found  La  Beauvaia  in  high  dispute  vdh 
Benoit.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  saw  tint  1' 
recognised  her,  and  that  my  countenaaee  »! 
sumed  the  hud  of  death,  he  caught  my  hairi,; 
saying,  ^^Fite!  vite!  enire  tUme*  belli  d 
BONNE  !  et  tot,  va-t'en  tout  de  suite  .'"*  i 

La  Beauvais,  provoked  and  disappointed 
seized  my  arm.  **  Madame  Pendarves,**  ihe 
cried,  '*  the  same  interest  brings  us  hither:  lie 
your  influence  over  this  barbarian  to  proene 
me  admittance." 

**The  same  interest!"  I   replied,  torBisff 
round,  throwing  her  hand  from  myarni^iiii 
looking  at  her  with  all  the  scorn  and  dbbfl^ 
rence  which  I  felt:  ^^Madameyje  m 
nois  /WW."! 

*'//  is  uW/,"  she  said.    «» Depend  oa  it,l! . 
shall  refresh  your  memory;  and  soon,  too.  1' 
will  be  revenged,  though    my  heait  hUnk. 
for  it." 

She  then  hastened  away;  and  I,  ieeliagthe 
rash  folly  I  had  committed,  and  fearing  1  hid  I 
irreparably  injured  my  husband'i  cause,  wsi- 
forced  to  let  the  kind  jailor  conduct  me  to  hv 
own  apartment,  in  order  that  1  might  itce** 
myself  before  I  went  to  Plpndarves.  I  fbasd 
him  more  cheerful,  and  also  more  aflectwarti. 

*  '*  Quick  !  quick!  enter i  fair  and  good!  tat- 
you,  go  away  directly !" 

t  Madam,  I  do  not  know  you.  | 
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manner  towards  me.     He  had  been ' 
a  letter  which  he  haalily  put  into  his 

yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  quick 
overed  in  the  addrcsd  the  hand  of  La 
B.    It  was  the  renewal  of  intercourse, ! 
It  had  made  him  chetrful !    But  why  , 
I  he  more  aflectionate  to  me  !    I  have  \ 
lolved  tliat  ijucKiion  to  my  satisfaction, 
lie  likes  to  give  up  any  power  once  • 
tl.     I'endarves  had  flattered  himself' 
ivais  fondly  loved  him ;  and  his  bitter , 

her  apparent  desertion  of  him,  arose 
unded  pride,  and  the  fear  of  having 
power  over  her,  more  than  from  pining 
.  But  she  had  written  to  him;  she 
inff  to  g2Lin  admittance  to  his  prison; 
nded  vanity  tlierefore  was  at  rest  on 
It,  and  tlie  sight  of  me  was  grateful 
it  ministered  to  it  in  another, 
did  not,  could  not  reason  then;  I  only 
i  what  with  jealousy,  and  what  with 
I  for  his  life,  tww^  1  thought,  endan- 

mc,  1  was  ill  and  evidently  wretched 
le  time  I  staid.  But  Scymour*6  man- 
e  was  most  soothing,  and  even  tender, 
noment  I  could  better  have  borne  in-  j 
e  from  him ;  for  1  was  conscious  that 
»akly  given  way  to  the  feelings  of  an 
lealous  woman,  and  had  thereby  pro- 
ven the  seal  to  his  fate ! 
gras  I  when  the  jailor  summoned  me; 
I  anxious  to  tell  De  Walden  the  folly 
had  committed  ;  and  I  saw  that  Sey- 
•  hurt  at  the  cold  and  hurried  manner 
I  I  hade  him  farewell. 

I  saw  I)e  Walden,  he  told  roe  that  he 
d  in  vain  on  La  Beauvais  hitherto ;  but  \ 
y  again  and  again.     On  hearing  what 
(ed  between  us,  he  became  alarmed, 
ired  that  he  could  not  have  forgiven 
had  spoken  or  acted  otherwise.   That  j 
le  of  the  tyrant^s  creatures  were  in  j 
,  and  one  of  them  desired  to  see  the 
op-woman,  declaring  Alice  was  not 
lough  to  wait  on  them  ;  and  that  they 
olved  the  next  time  they  came,  to  see 
Ingloite  —  But  every  other  fear  was 
iliowed  up  in  one. 
heard   that  night  in  the  Thuilleries 

that  the  Englishman^  Pendarves, 
e  brought  before  the  tribunal  the  day 
Kx/,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being 

with  several  otherM,  directly.'!! 
noment,  the  dreaded  moment  was 
and,  and  how  was  it  to  be  averted  ! 
len  heard  this  intelligence  also,  and 
ne  immediately.  But  all  hope  seemed 
cause  he  was  to  be  condemned  to 
irivate  wishes,  and  not  becaaae  any 
rong  could  be  proved  against  him,  and 
te  in  utter  despair.  But  he  also  leA 
fleet ;  and  the  result  was  a  determina- 
ct  resolutely  and  immediately,  and  to 
venu  Suffice,  that  1  called  my  faithibi 
into  my  room,  reminded  them  of  that 


fidelity  and  obedience  to  me  which  they  bad 
vowed  to  my  poor  mother  on  her  death-bed,  and 
told  them  the  hour  for  them  to  prove  their  attach* 
ment  and  fulfil  their  vow  waa  now  arrived.  This 
solemn  adjuration  was  answered  by  as  solemn 
assurances  to  obey  me  in  whatever  1  reauired 
of  them.  I  firii  required  that  thev  snould 
keep  all  I  was  now  going  to  sav,  and  all  they 
or  1  were  going  to  do,  profoundly  secret  from 
De  Walden.  1  saw  Juan  recoil  at  this ;  bat  I 
was  firm,  and  he  twore  himself  to  aecrety.  1 
then  unfolded  to  them  my  scheme,  and  had  to 
encounter  tears,  entreaties  urged  on  bended 
knee,  that  1  would  give  up  my  raah  design, 
and  consider  myself.  But  they  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  winds.  ^*l  feel,^*  said  I, 
**  by  the  suddenness  of  this  proceeding,  that 
my  treatment  of  La  Beauvais  has  done  this, 
and  it  is  my  duty,  at  all  risks  to  myself,  to 
save  my  husband  from  the  death  to  which  I 
have  hurried  him.**  The  fiiithful  creatures 
were  silenced,  but  not  conTinced.  Still,  find- 
ing they  could  not  prevent  my  purpose,  and 
that  I  declared  I  would  cry,  Vive  le  Boi,  that 
I  might  die  with  my  husband,  they  prepared 
in  mournful  obedience  to  consult  with  me  on 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  my  wishes. 

My  plan  was  this :  I  resolvM  to  ask  per- 
mission to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Pendarves  at 
night,  after  I  had  seen  him  in  the  morning, 
and  then  change  clothes  with  him,  and  remain 
in  his  stead. 

**  And  as  Benoit  was  ill  in  bed  this  evening, 
when  you  went,*'  said  I,  **  there  is  no  likeli* 
hood  that  he  will  be  well  to-morrow ;  so  my 
plan  cannot  injure  him.  Therefore,  let  us  be 
prepared  to  execute  what  I  have  designed,  di- 
rectly.'* 

**^  Well,  m^  comfort  is,**  said  Juan,  ^  that 
my  master  will  never  consent  to  risk  yoar  life 
in  order  to  save  his  own.*' 

**  Not  willingly ;  but  I  shall /oree  him  to  do 
it." 

>'  Well !  we  shall  see.** 

You  may  remember  how  I  used  to  regret  my 
great  height,  because  Pendarves  did  not  ad- 
mire tall  women ;  but  now  how  I  valued  it,  aa 
it  made  it  more  easy  for  Pendarves  lo  pass  for 
me,  and  therefore  might  aid  my  eflforts  to  sava 
his  life ! 

We  agreed  that  Alice  and  Juan  should  be  in 
waiting  with  a  covered  peasant's  cart,  at  the 
end  of  the  Luxemburg  gardens;  that  then  be 
should  drive  him  and  her  to  our  lodging  in  the 
Champs  Eysees,  which  we  had  again  hired, 
where  he  was  to  pass  for  me,  and  still  bide  bis 
face  as  if  in  great  affliction.  The  house  #M 
kept  by  a  deaf,  stupid  old  woman,  who  was 
not  likely  to  suspect  any  thing.  And  at  day- 
break, Pendarves,  in  a  peasant*!  dress,  with 
Alice  by  his  side,  dressed  like  a  peasant  also, 
with  her  hood  over  her  face,  was  lo  drive  on 
day  and  night  when  he  had  passed  the  barrier, 
which  we  hoped  it  would  be  eas^  to  do,  till 
some  place  ot  sde  lelraat  ofleied  itself  on  the 
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read.  And  I  kiMW  that  on  this  road  was  the  ekA- '  Then  suromoning  all  my  foititode,  I  emimd 
;  teau  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  bad  known  and  the  cell  of  iny  husband.  I  sh^l  posa  otertbi 
;  had  done  kindnesses  to  in  England,  who  had  first  moments  of  our  meeting  ;  bat  I  shall  new 
I  contriTed  like  some  others  to  take  no  part  in  po- 1  forget  them,  and  I  am  soothed  and  comfortei 
i  Litics,  and  had  retained  his  house  and  his  land.  -  when  1  recollect  all  that  escaped  from  ihaliA 

I  All  was  procured  and  ready  as  I  desired ;  fectionate  and  generous,  though  misgnicM 
[and  having  written  down  my  scheme  for  my  being.  Suffice,  that  all  hia  arguments  mereii 
;  husband,  conjuring  litm  to  grant  my  request,   vain  to  persuade  me,  that  he  was  not  vonbf 

I I  went  to  the  prison  in  Uie  morning  with  a  to  be  saved,  at  even  the  smallest  risk  to  a  life. 
I  beating  heart,   lest   Benoit  should    be  well   so  precious  as  mine. 

I  enough  to  be  at  his  post.     But  he  was  not  only  |     **  My  life  precious  !**  cried  I ;    "a  beiBf. 

■  unwell,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  ■  without  any  near  and  dear  ties !  with  neither. 

.The  ban  Benoit^  as  he  was  called,  was  too  good   parent,  child,  nor  husband,  1  may  now  lay,**! 

for  his  situation.*  j  cried  I  thrown  off  my  guard  by  the  eonsctosi- 

Seymour  beheld  with  wonder,  and  no  small    ness  of  a  desolate  heart. 


[alarm,  my  cheek,  now  flush,  now  pale,  my 
tremulous  voice,  and  my  abstracted  manner ; 


**  I  have  deserved  this  reproach,"  said  Sej- 
mour;  **you  have  indeed  no  husband,  ilie» 
,  and  I  once  more  saw  in  him  that  affectionate   fore,  why  should  not  I  die  T  as,  were  I  goMc 
!  interest  and  anxiety  so  dear  to  my  heart.  I  Helen,  1  feel,  /  know  that  you  would  Us  M: 

I     *•  You  are  ill,  my  beloved,**   said  he  at ,  longer  deaolate  /** 

I  length.  i     1  understood  his  meaning,  but  did  notnotiei; 

**  Beloved  !*'   How  the  word  thrilled  through   it.    Bitter  was  now  the  anguish  which  1  feU;j 

my  heart!     I  never  expected  to  hear  it  again  ,  nay,  so  violent  was  my  distress,  and  soe«- 

'from  his  lips;  and  the  sound  overcame  me. :  nest  my  entreaties  that  he  would  escape,  h; 

**  I  shall  be  better  soon,**  cried  I,  bursting  into   the  idea  that  he  refused  me  in  consequenee  ofj 

tears.  what  1  had  just  Maid,  would,  if  he  perished, j 

The  surly  jailor  (Oh!  how  unlike  Benoit!)   drive  me,  I  was  convinced,  to  complete  di^l 

who  had  taken  his  place,  now  summoned  me   traction,that  heat  last  consented  to  my  reqaeiti! 

away,  and  1  glided  my  letter  into  my  husband's       **  But,  take  notice,'*  said  be,  **  that  I  do  itj 

hands.    "  Kead  it,**  said  I,  **  and  know  that  with  this  assurance,  that  if  my  escape  pniii 

■your  doom  is  fixed  for  to-morrow,  therefore  I  j  you  in  peril,  I  will  return  and  suffer  for,  orl 

;  conjure  you  by  our  past  loves  to  grant  the  re-  i  with  you ;  and  then  you  shall  again  find  tlntj 

:  quest  which  the  letter  contains,  and  if  you  -  you  have  a  husband,  Helen,  and  our  union  shall 

.think  I  have  deserved  kindness  from  you,  com-   be  renewed   in  death,  and  cemented  in  oar 

!  ply  with  my  wishes.**  blood — I  say  no  more.     You  command,  and  it 


Seymour,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  his  ap-  _  is  my  duty  to  obey. 


He  then  took  off  the  robe  de  datnbre  wUck 
he  wore  in  prison;  and  I  dressed  hiro  in  the, 
loose  gown  I  had  made  up  for  the  ntv^doa.! 


preaching  fate,  took  the  letter,  and  listened  to 
me  with  a  bewildered  air;  and  I  hastened  from 

;  the  prison.    I  had  easily  obtained  permission 

'  to  return  to  the  prison  at  night.  and  long  enough  to  hide  his  feet;  and  stcb! 

**  It  will  be  the  last  time.    You  will  never   when  he  had  my  bonnet  on,  I  had  the  8atit*t 

come  again,**  said  the  brutal  jailor;   "your   faction  of  seeing  that  he  did  not  look  maek- 

husband  will  never  come  back  when  he  goes   taller  than  1  did.     I  now  wrapped  his  rohsj 

to  the  tribunal  to-morrow,  so  come  and  wel-   tight  round  me,  put  all  my  hair  under  hiij 

I  come!**  -night-cap,  and  with  my  handkerchief  at  mj, 
!     I  spent  the  intervening  time  in  writing  a  let-   eyes  awaited   the  jailor's  summons;    wbilej 

ter  to  De  Walden,  inclosing  one  to  my  uncle,   Pendarves  dropped  the  veil,  and  covered  hii 

which  I  begged  him  to  forward ;  and  I  arranged  ,  face  with  his  handkerchief  as  if  in  grief.   Bst: 

every  thing  as  if  death  awaited  me.     Nay, !  the  anxious  heavings  of  my  bosom  and  tbei 

i  how  could  I  be  assured  that  it  did  nut?    But  \  mournful  ones  of  his  were  only  too  real.  Ef^' 

I I  kept  all  my  fears  to  myself,  and  talked  of  ry  thing  favoured  us;  the  wind  was  high,  aadj 
I  hope  alone,  to  my  poor  servants,  who  wander-  by  blowing  the  door  to,  blew  out  the  lampi 
'  ed  about,  the  pictures  of  grief.  which  the  jailor  held  :  therefore  the  only  liglit 


was  from  a  dim  lamp  in  the  passage.    At  the 
door  stood  the  trembling  Juan. 

**  There,  take  care  of  her :  for  she  totters 
if  she  was  drunk,'*  said  the  jailor:  ^I  w.  . 


I 


When  De  Walden  called  that  day,  I  would 

not  see  him,  but  lay  down  on  purpose  to  avoid 

him ;   for  I  dreaded  to  meet  his  penetrating 
.  glance. 
I      As  it  was  now  the  middle  of  July,  days   rant  you  she  will  never  come  again. 

were  shortening,  and  by  eight  o*clock  twilight       In  five  minutes  more  Seymour  was  in  tbtj 

was  gathering  fast,  ^ly  appointment  was  for  cart,  and  very  shortly  afler  he  reeehed  our  eo^. 
'  half-past  seven,  and  by  a  bribe  1  obtained  leave  tage  in  safety,  and  was,  as  me,  lying  in  o^j 
■  from  Benoit's  unworthy  successor  to  stay  till ,  b^  in  the  Champs  Evseet.  I,  meanwhile, 
\  half-past  eight.  j  went  to  bed,  and  madfe  no  answer,  hot  hj\ 

.  groans,  to  the  "  good  night'*  and  brutal 


An  historioal  fiurt.  t  lations  of  the  jailor,  when  h»  ottme  to  lock  mt; 
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bout  the  smallest  suspicion  who  I  was. 
en  I  heard  myself  actually  locked  up 
u^A/,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  in  a 
rt  of  devout  gratitude. 
next  morning  I  rose  af\er  short  and 
[  rest,  seating  myself  with  my  back  to 
',  that  I  might  remain  undiscovered  as 
I  could,  in  order  to  give  my  husband 
ne  to  gpt  away.  But  I  could  no  longer 
lie  awful  moment;  for  my  jailor  came 
Qon  nie  before  the  tribunal, 
n  auite  ready  !*^  said  I,  turning  slowly 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  his  surprise, 
Ration,  his  execrations,  and  his  aouse. 
'e  him,  for  the  poor  wretch  feared  for 
«,  if  not  for  his  life. 
I :  jou  shall  go  before  the  tribunal/* 

seizinjT  me  with  savage  fury.    ^  But 
ott  first  send  after  your  rascally  bus- 

ten  locked  me  in ;  and  I  saw  no  more 
for  two  hours,  when  I  heard  a  great 
a  the  parage,  down  which  my  cell 
pen  looked,  and  presently  the  door  was 
d  by  the  jailor  himself,  who  exclaimed 
■lalignant  smile,  **Your  husband  is 
ifid  brought  back !     Look  out,  and  yoo 

bim !" 
look  out,  T  did  see  him,  nnseen  by  him 

and  I  saw  him  walking  up  the  pas- 
th  La  Beauvais  weepin||r  on  his  arm, 
•  of  hers  thrown  across  his  shoulder. 
BToluntary  exclamation  escaped  me; 
"etreated  back  into  the  cell.  I  have 
card  that  Henriot  and  his  guards,  De 
I,  and  Juan,  were  in  the  passage ;  but 
saw  my  husband  and  La  Beauvais; 
aing  ajrainst  the  wall  I  hid  my  face  in 
ds,  oppressed  w  ith  a  thousand  contend- 

bewildering  sensations. 
tnV*  said  the  vindictive  jailor,  nsher- 
f^endarves,  as  if  he  feU  how  painful  a 
te  between  us  now  would  be ;  ^  there, 
!  I  shall  shut  you  up  with  your  wife, 
low  what  is  to  he  done  with  her.  But 
t  yon  would   like  the  other  dtoyenne 

kce  !**  cried  Pendarves,  ^  and  leave  nt 

len  !^  said  mv  batband. 
,  Pendarves! 

*e  how  it  is,  Helen ;  nor  can  I  blame 
ppearanres  were  against  me.  Bat  I 
tid  will  assure  jou,  that  that  person's 
Df  at  such  a  time,  and  ber  behaviour, 
ooexpected  as  they  were  unwelcome.** 
I  spoke  not:  no,  not  even  to  inquire 
lad  the  misery  of  seeing  him  return ; 
I  had  broken  this  painful  but  only  too 
■tienee,  and  had  only  just  resumed  my 
's  gown,  the  door  was  again  thrown 
ad  an  officer  of  the  National  Conven- 
ne  to  say,  that  I  wat  allowed  to  return 
>wn  boose  for  the  prMent,  till  fuithar 
ioft  veic  rasolvttd  apmi. 


^  Take  notice,  air,**  said  Pendarves,  ''  that 
this  lady*s  only  fault  has  been  too  great  a  re- , 
gard  for  an  unworthy  husband ;  and  that  what  i 
you  roa^  deem  a  crime,  the  rest  of  Europe  will 
call  a  virtue.** 

The  officer  smiled;  and  wishing  my  hus- 
band good  night,  I  followed  where  he  led. 

At  the  gate  I  found  De  Walden,  who  ac- 
companied me  home,  having  firat  been  assured 
by  the  officer  that  I  should  be  under  turveil' 
lanee* 

**  And  is  it  thus,  rash  Helen,  yon  nse  your 
best  friends,  and  risk  an  existence  to  vadoa- 
ble  !**  cried  De  Walden. 

**  Spare  me,  spare  me  your  reproaches,** 
said  I :  *M  am  sufficiently  kwnbkd  already.** 

**NotAttfii5/M/— those  only  are  humbled 
who  could  injure  such  a  creature.  Helen,  I 
was  in  the  passage  at  the  prison,  and  I  saw  all 
that  passed. 

^  Now  then,  while  this  recollection  is  fresh 
on  your  mind,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  thinlL 
yourself  justified  in  staying  here  where  you 
are  now  exposed  to  insult  and  to  danger,  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  at  a  moment  which  would 
have  bound  another  man  more  tenderly  than 
ever,  could  so  meet  and  so  offend  your  eyes  !** 

I  was  still  silent. 

**  Now  then  hear  my  proposal.  I  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  believe  that  I  can  secure  an 
escape  both  for  ]f  oo,  Aliee,  and  myself,  through 
the  barriire  this  very  night  on  the  road  to 
Switxerland.  There,  my  dear  friend,  I  offer 
vou  a  home  and  a  parent !  My  mother  will 
be  vour  mother,  my  uncle  your  uncle;  and 
well  do  I  know,  that  could  my  revered  Mra. 
Pendarves  look  down  on  what  is  passinff  here, 
she  would  be  happier  to  see  you  under  the 
protection  of  my  nmily  than  under  any  other 
protection  on  earth  !** 

**  No,  my  dear  friend,  no ;  your  just  resent- 
ment and  your  wishes  deceive  you.  My  mo- 
ther valued  her  child*s  fame  and  her  child's 
virtne  equal  with  her  safety.** 

**  Your  fame  could  not  suffer.  I  would  not 
live  even  near  you,  Helen ;  I  am  as  jealous  of 
your  &me  as  any  mother  could  be;  besides 
that  principle  would  make  me  shun  you.  No, 
Helen ;  I  would  see  you  safe  in  Switzerhnd^ 
ami  then  sail  for  America.** 

**  Generous  man !  But  you  shall  not  quit 
your  country  for  my  sake :  besides  I  will  nol 
quit  my  husband  in  the  hour  of  his  danger. 
No,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  Pendarves,  I  staj 
to  witness  and  perhaps  to  tkart  it.  The  die  is 
east ;  so  say  no  more.** 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  my  home. 
Aliee  came  to  meet  roe. 

**  O  my  poor  dear  roaster  !**  said  she :  **  but 
it  was  all  his  own  seeking.  We  had  passed 
the  barrier ;  but  he  tooula  go  back.  He  de- 
clared he  could  not,  would  not  escape  till  he 
knew  you  were  safe :  when  just  as  1  was  got 
into  the  house  in  the  Charops  Elvsees,  and  ho 
holding  the  reina  in  his  bands,  the  officers 
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MiMd  Mm  ;  tod  Iw  nid,  ••  I  am  Im  whom  Ibrt  wliieh  I  UA^ni  ftwn  iMs  ItMf  s  ifii  ft 

yoa  Mek— I  ain  qulie  wUUnf  to  aoooBpuiy  wia  «iMW0i«d«  I  Mt  MMnd  iktl  19  IwilaiiJ 

yoo.**  wia  Mfr.    Diwdlbl  «m  Hm  manmm:  a«ii 

**'niis  is  MOM  oMasofe  radeeMt  bUeham»>  dreadful  •till  Um  dty  ate  ilt  iw  b^aily  aavi 

:  tor  with  im/' cried  D«Wilden;  and /did  not  did  laxpaeitlMviah  of  Hmwm    '      ' 

fcal  it  tile  laaa  haeaoas  1  «a£d  ttolkinw*  bat  at  day  aad  tiie  nait  aaaaad*  aad  1 

I  length  I  aaid,  *•  Geaeroaa  SejBMMr !  Ha  aavar  my  tadtani  aad  Vnital  jaUar, 

iliMMcthii.    Ha  did  not  make  a  merit  of  it  thuf  bat  the  eloaiaf  of  Um  priaaa  4mhl        I 

I  with  me.**  -Tbe  aaxt  day  too  1  aipaclai  Ma  aA  h^ 

Jaaa  saw  came  1^  lameatiof  with  gnat  ^in;  bal  that  night  I  maikad  «i 


hii  poor  maator*a  return.    »«9  that  vile  tion,  and,  an  I  thonght,  a  look af  alnw  hM. 
woman !** cried  he:  «•  It  wm  at  her  inMigaUon  juiio,;  wA  my  wretched  aeasiy 


that  be  waa  to  have  been  tried  and  condemned  ^ot  given  me  till  n  iiunridiirtli  tian  ate  *aj 

to-day;  and  then  ehe  repented,  and  came  to  QgyJ  imnf.    "fbe  idght  too  I  and  te  aA«r 

the  priMntowaieb  for  hie  being  led  out,  when  priaonara,  I  lbond,waia  loebadntww 

aha  aaw  him  broaght  back,  and  then  ehe  had  ^(on  the  caatomary  tfrnt. 


aatoomry 


b^^MK^  wLS'lTl^i^mZir  WM  om  A.  from  miM  .Tllw 

«  Dwirirt  nd  tSk  ibJTr  etM  I.  IZI*'' diTiritu  tSlT 

„  II    jy  i-j-^  «  nearo  tne  lemaie  Mean 

ft  **  ^ilfiSIII?  l!!!l!  ^  •■"i*^ -ft  ni  •f  «h«  pwjpl^t  I  baaidTM  cry 
O  My  dear  tend,  how  glad  aM  I  thai  I  had  1.^^  /nZ^\^ik  »kM  *-    -  -  h 

8wert  ii 


Thai  evening 


to  go  before  the  tribunal  the  neit  day ;  and  I  i^  Wm  I  loved,  and  wWdTn 

waapieparingtoti^togainadMitlaneetolUM,  SLh  1%  aS  d^J  fta^^ 

and  to  eeahlMaak  came  oat,  when  an  Older  STacdWd !    ^ 

ZJ?!"*!!?  ^a^^^^  •■  TT 2!!I!.  I?      At  thU  moment  of  borribia  -, 

aeetenuiw  le  Moa  aw  to  e  BffMik    juaninaunip  ^i^mm j  ^^w^  ■^ «■ j^^  t.--> 

L?^.*^  l"^  f '""'•     ■'i!?'  ■i««Jw"!M»J.llif.oiirfilirlMl.rf*.p..l 

""  ^'^  ,'"*•  ^''     "'*'•  •"'•"'  «^"  twm.  h»d  IW;  ihe  T»t!.Tr.ii.imi  or  j3w 


;  ■pt-rlarlMl                                             .   .  .  h»d  fxwA  the  rounttv  from  the  Irllrra  of  m 

I  hauchiiW  d..m»ndrd  my  lilMTtv;  hut  h.  „«ant:  It  wa.  Ikrn  al  ih.l  monrnt  M k« 

,  ..1.1  1  ua,  >  .UnK-fou.  p»r|on-.nd  u.  pri«.n  ^.„  „.  „„  g„i,lolide»ilh  hi.  ccWn^r^iwA 

I  »..  h«rn«.     I »  .or  ,  a  pn-ion  Xno !  Al y  h,..-  ,   (v„,,arre..  and  handful.  el.r,  WU  mw 

I  ban4  «  ri»ll  wa*  a  pahiro  to  iiiinr;  but  I  im-  •            i 

mrdiJtfly  roiM*luti«-d  that  thfv  wihImhI  to  make  ^^  ,     »*     .    •                                           .  tv_ 

my  confni.iiit'nt  no  horriMr  thai  I  ahould  bf  ^J'.V  what  had  not  roy  ponraervanto  aad  Dt 

cUd  to  iMve  It  on  anv  ron.lition*.  >^  »*'.*""  ••n*i"r^  dunng  the  foor  daya  of  wy 

'     T*o  dava  alVr,  and  whil«»  I  had  been.  I  ""'Pn«»onm.»nl !  Painful  aa  that  m-aa^tbrv  te^ 

i  found,  forbidden  to  a.>«  any  one,  1  n^Hved  a  ^  V""^  """'^^  "J'^***  '»*"••  ^*"''  ^^"^^ 

J  Irtter  informing  me  that  my  di-cree  of  arrt*iit  ^^"^^^  ^i^h  «»»••  »*««<*»,  etnctneoa,  mm  aK 

ahould  imtantly  b-  rotfe,  my  hiiaband  aet  at  »»"'»'«»  «*>  "«» ••^">  ■»"•«  • 

libf-rty  and  aent  ^\\h  a  safe-conduct  out  of  the  ■      '<"«  ^^ere  was  Fendarvee  ?  and  why  4d  I 

'  frontiff>ni,  if  I  would  promiae  to  iiuiile  on  a  man  n'*'  »«*  *•"»•  »<*  *»'  w"*  indewj  at  libeitv »  IW 

j  who  adored  me,  and  who  had  power  to  do  ^Valdcn  looked  down  and  rrplwd,  -H«»tf 

I  what«>Ter  he  pro»ii«e<l,  and  would  perform  it  liberty,  /  Amow;  but  we  have  hceid  awl  ^m 

■  before  he  claimed  one  approving  jr lance  from  nothing  of  him.** 

my  Ane  evee.  By  thia  time  we  had   nee  bed  my  baaik 

1  haTf  kept  ihta  letter  aa  a  apecimen  of  Ja-  where  I  was  received  with  tear*  ef  ;oy  kt  wf 

cohin  love-makin{r.     It  was  not  Hi &rned  by  any  aHfitatcd  attendanu.     Bui  alas?  my  ;ey  ew 

,  nami*,  eiri'pt  that  of  my   der^m^  vrriteur  ;*  changetl  into  mortiAcation  and  bill 


I  and  1  never  knew  from  whom  it  cam**.  .  when  my  happy  fnends  called  on  me  to 

'      It  t/.M  me  an  answer  would  be  ealle<l  ffir  in    ^"h  then,  I  replied,  ta  the  agnny  ci  my 
i;irr»mlhri!av  afb-r  the  ne\l ;  and  anxiouslv    "  I  ew  thankful,  but  I  ahall  never  er;«K»i 
diii  1  await  tiiw  interview  —  await  in  horrors   »«»d  for  tome  minulee  1  laid  my  bred  oa 
unspeakable.     There  was  however  one.com-   *a*»**»  "od   never  spoke  but  by  the 

aigfas. 

*  Devowd  serraat.  1     **  I  undcraiand  yon,**  la^laad  I>e  WaMM|^ 
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I  cin  brin^  you  any  welcome  intelli-  **  He  eamioi  think  to,  from  your  oft-expeii- 

tfpend  on  it  that  1  will.**  eneed  kindoess.** 

len  hastily  departed;  and  worn  oot  ^Then  why  prolong  hit  anxiety!    Why 

ixifty,  want  or  i«leep,  and  sorrow,  I  not  offer  to  return  with  him  to  England  di- 

0  my  bed,  and  fortunately  sunk  into  a  rectlv  !** 

1  quiet  slumber.  ^*  Beeanae  I  think  there  wonld  be  an  indeli- 

I  1  went  down  to  breakfast  the  next  cacy  in  offering  so  soon  to  re-unite  yourself  to 
und  l)e  Walden  waiting  for  me.  His  him.  I  would  hsTo  you,  though  a  wife,  *  be 
as  pale,  and  his  look  dejected  ;  but  he  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won;*  but  I  should 
rhen  1  entered  the  room,  and  told  me  not  dare  to  give  ^ou  this  adnoe,  were  I  not 
^t  me  tidinffs  of  my  husband.  eonvineed  that  this  is  the  feelinff  of  Pendar- 
wd  !'*  cried  I  with  eagerness.  tos.  Besides,  I  ako  feel  that  be  would  be 
;  l^ave  seen  htm.  He  is  at  a  lodg-  less  cpprtmed  by  your  superior  yirloe,  if  be 
tie  Italian  UouleTards— and  o/oim.**  found  it  leavened  by  a  little  female  pride  and 
le !  And^nd  does  he  not  mean  to  see  resentment.** 

call  and-.**  ^  WeU,  well,  I  wUl  consider  the  mittw,** 

r  amid  he  1  Have  you  forgotten  how  nid  I. 

jMirted,— you  resenting  deeply  his  then  The  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  De  Wal- 

mine  delinquency ;  and  ke  wounded  by,  <l«n  called  and  saw  Pendanres.    ♦«  He  is  very 

fiftTio,  your  evident  resentment*'  unhapp?,**  said  he;  '•though  be  miffhtbe  the 

*  true  *  yet  still **  ®°^  ^  *^'  ^®  ^^^  "^'^  ^^  Paris.    The  most 

'l  h.Te  hmi  a  long  eoDT«n.tion  with   "Tu '-"'fcir"?  'l  I''  l^t  k!!!  'LI^.*"* 
e,.-for  after  hi.  late  b«h.vioar.  mod   "'•••  f.  *"?».'»  '"'"T"^  """V^' j^  '*' 

.  te  call  on  him.-aod  he  i^eeiTed  me  »**  ^  h,IUt^*^,  and  i^t.  .11  to  wl- 

bed.     He  eren  waa  aa  open  on  eTery  ^"Ju  A«mm  «««  b»  h«r  I  .ni.nM.t»  I  n. 

■•  I  could  deaiie:  and  Ifoond  him.  ,""•  ^'^,  "^  ?l.rL.iT^  L-L2!l 

.till  peraeculed  b^  the  letter,  of  U  P''?f  •  "•••'"■«  ■»'  «»»fccUon  u  .  Momfol 

-■^'h^r"'"  **  "°**  *"'  "'^      **  No.  Helen.    He  nya,  u>d  I  bdioT.  bim, 

^^A\f      !^rk:»..^ir  .  &    .^ -^.^  thatheneverreallylovedany  onebotysi*/ and 
i,andiffur«of  hunself,ioAynotwnte  ^       j^  BeauTau,  who  pmeeutes  l^hn  with 

.^^rnTJ'^.yf'^'\'^^'  -^  "^  Wait.  aJ  well  Jn?tl«S^^ 

ve  ncH  proved  myself  ui./«r^e.«^. '  ^^^     Beliove  me,  iSTat  this  moment  he  ha. 

II  I  tell  you  why  1  A  feeling  Oiat  does  ^i  „  pijy^  .^^  „^  ^  ,„.  esteem;  and 
«>ur;  a  consciousness  that,  fallen  as  e««tf  1  envy  the  man  who,  having  called  yon 
m  the  high  estate  he  once  held  in  your  ^j^  ^  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  having  left 
iod  that  of  others,  he  cannot  presume  -^^  i  ^^  i  ^^^\^  ^^^  |,,^e  an  opportwatgr 
t  of  you,  thoueh  you  are  his  wife,  a  ^f  envying  Pendarves." 

pmeni  in  your  jove  and  your  society ;       Qh !  the  waywardness  of  the  hnman  heart ! 
very  pr»perlv  feels  that  the  firat  ad-   ^r  was  it  only  the  waywardness  of  mine! 
»ould  come  from  you :  for  though,  as   j^^w  that  1  found  my  husband  waa  anxioM 
ro,  the  relaxed  principles  of  the  world   ^  ^^^  ^  „^^  1  feuleas  anxious  for  the  »- 
whinds  a  laiiiude  which  thev  deny  to  ,  ^nj^n.  ^^  having  gained  my  point,  I  began 
iijll,  m  the  eyes  of  Ood.  and  in  those  |  ,q  consider  with  more  severity  the  faults  which  | 
.feeling  men,  Uie  fault  is  in  both  sexes   i  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^  overtook ;  and  though  1 ' 
lod  an  offender  like  Pendarves  is  no ,  |„^  reclaimed  my  wanderer,  1  began  to  co».; 
ntitled,  as  he  was  before,  to  the  ten-   ^^^^  whether  the  reward  was  equal  to  the 
of  a  virtiiou*  wife.     N ay,  Pendarvw,   ^^^  bestowed.    And  also  1  felt  a  little  mor-  j 
and  self^udced,  agrees  with  me  in  =  tiaed  to  find  De  Walden  so  willing  to  effect  I 
lion,  and  is  thereby  raised  in  my  esu- 1  ^^  „„io„^  ^^  ^  ^^i^e  in  his  endeavonn  to  j 
-     ,  ^   ,        >    a .  .  '  further  it.    These  obliquities  of  feeling  were, ! 

it!   does   Pendarvea  feel  and   think  ^  however,  only  temporary ;  and  I  had  actnalW; 
,      .„  ,-  -    I  written  to  Pendarves,  by  the  iMfewe  of  De  Wal- ■ 

;  therefore  1  will  myaelf  entreat  for  den,  asauring  him  all  waa  so  much  foigtven 
re  forgiveness ;  but  not  dirtetly,  and   ^^  forgotten  that  I  waa  prepared  to  quit  P». 
u«baod  who  has  so  grossly  erred  were   ^s  with  him,  and  go  with  him  the  worid  om 
o  you  as  one  untkout  error.  •  _when  the  most  dreadful  intelligence  reached 

I)e  Wa!den*s  voice  failed  him;  but '  me !_Even  at  this  hour  I  cannot  rteaU  that 
aiW  added,  in  a  low  voice,  ''  And  I ,  moment  without  agony.    I  must  li^  down  my 
c  to  have  aided  in  bringing  about  your ;  pen- 
will  support  me  under  the  feelings  ••••••• 

»e  sight  of  it  may  occasion  me.**  Pendarves  conltnaed  to  leaist  the  repeated 

does  Pendarves  think  I  shall  be  al*  importunities  of  La  Beauvais  to  visit  her;  bot 
pxorable  !**  at  length  aha  aent  a  friend  to  lell  him  she  be- 
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I  liered  she  wan  dying,  and  truBted  he  woald 
'not  refase  lo  bid  her  farewell.  —  Pendarret 
coald  not,  dared  not  refuse  to  answer  this  ap- 
I  peal  to  hia  reeling,  and  he  repaired  to  her  ho- 
tel j  in  which,  (hough  he  knew  it  not,  she  wax 
I  maintained  bj  one  of  the  new  metnbeia  of  the 
.  ConTenlion,  whom  she  had  inveigled  lo  tnar- 
.  TT  her  according  to  the  lawa  of  llie  republic.  | 
i  When  he  arrived,  he  found  her  scarcely  India- 
poaed ;  and  reproaching  her  aeverelj  with  her  ' 
treachenr,  he  told  her  that  all  her  ariilieea  ' 
were  vain ;  thai  his  htarl  had  always  been  his 
wife's,  though  ciTrumstinces  had  enabled  her  ! 
to  lure  him  from  mej  that  now  1  had  shone 
upon  him  in  the  momeals  of  danger  more  ' 
brightly  than  ever,  and  was  dearer  than 
and  that  he  ( 
who,  IhouDh  never  liicelj  perhaps  to  be 


mjured  her  to  forget  a  guilty  man, 

never  lilicly  perhaps  to  be  happy 

again  wild   the  woman  he   adored,  yet  elijl 


preferred  his  present  solitary  but  guiltleas : 
alioD  to  all  the  Intoxicating  hours  which  he 
had  passed  with  ier. 

La  Beauvais,  who  really  toved  him,  was 
overcome  with  the  solemn  renunciation,  and 
fell' back  in  a  sort  of  hysterical  aSeciion  on 
the  couch;  and  while  he  held  her  hand,  and 
was  bathing  her  temples  with  essences,  her 
husbandtmahed  in, and  exclaiming,  "Villain, 
defend  jourseiri"  he  gave  a  pistol  into  the 
hand  ofPendarres;  then  liring  himself,  the 
ball  took  effect:  and  while  De  Walden  was 
waiting  his  return  at  hia  lodnngs  to  Hve  him 
my  letter  of  recall  and  of  ^rgiving  love,  he 
was  carried  thither  a  bleeding  and  a  dying 
man !  But  he  was  conscious ;  and  while  Juan, 
who  called  hy  aecideni,  remained  with  him, ' 
De  Walden  came  to  break  the  dread  event  j 
to  me,  and  bear  me  to  the  couch  of  the  suf' 

He  was  holding  my  letter  to  his  heart. 

*'lt  has  healed  every  wound  there,"  said  ■ 
he,  "except  those  by  conscience  made;  and  , 
it  shall  lie  there  till  all  is  over." 

Silent — stunned,  I  threw  myself  beside  him, 
and  joined  my  cold  cheek  to  hia.  | 

"O  Helen!  and  is  it  (Aim  we  meet t  Is  f Aij  i 

"  Live!  do  but  live!"  crii^  !,  in  a  burst  of! 
I  salutary  tears,  "  and  you  shall  find  how  dearly  ' 
I  love  you  still ;  and  ne  shall  be  so  happy —  i 


and   most  sacred  in  the  stores  of  memoiy — 
but  I  shall  not  detail  them  :  suffice,  that  I  wm 
able,  in  default  of  better  aid,  lo  cheer  tta«  death- 
bed of  the  beloved  sufferer,  and  breathe 
him,  from  the  lips  of  agonising  tendemeai 
Altering,  but  fervent  prayer. 

That  duty  done,  my  fortitude  wu  ezfaaostcd. 
I  saw  before  me,  not  the  erring  husband — tha 
being  who  had  blighted  mjr  youtb  by  anxiety, 
and  wounded  all  the  dearest  feelings  of  my 
soul;  but  the  playfellow  of  mj  childl 
the  idolized  object  of  mj  yonthfij  heart,  aad 
(he  husband  of  my  virgin  afleclMiB  T  Asd  I 
was  going  to  lose  him!  and  be  lay  pale  aad 
bleeding  before  me!  and  hia  laai,  fond,  lit' 
gering  look  of  Unutterable  love  was  now  ^oil 
to  close  on  me  for  ever ! 

"She  has  forgiven  me  I"  he  faltered  oat; 
"  and  oh  \  mayeat  Thou  forgive  my  lieapa— 
against  Otet!  Helen!  it  is  sweet  awl  e«» 
soling,  mj  only  lore,  to  die  hera!**nid  he, 
laying  his  cheek  npon  my  boaom — aad  b* 


happier  than  c 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said 
I  he  did  not  deserve  to  live,  and  to  he  so  hap- 

Ey;  snd  he  humbly  bowed  lo  that  chastising 
and  which,  when  he  had  escaped  punishment 
I  for  not  errors,  made  him  fall  the  victim  of  an 
I  imaginary  one. 

The  surgeons  now  came  lo  examine  the 
wound  a  second  time,  and  conlirmed  their 
j  previous  senirnce,  that  the  wound  was  mor- 
tal;  on  which  he  desired  to  be  le^  alone  with 
I  me,  and  I  was  able  lo  suppress  my  feelings, 
'  that  I  might  aooihe  his,  during  this  overwhelm- 


These  moroenta  a 


a  of  Ihe  dearest 


Alas !  I  could  not  have  the 
when  1  recovered  my  recollec 
body  to  England,  lo  repose  b*  those  dear  nes 
already  in  the  grave ; — but  I  do  not  regret  it 
now.  Since  then,  the  hands  of  piety  hart 
planted  the  rough  soil  in  wbich  he  '  " 

flowers  bloom  aronnd  hia  grave;  i 
five  years  ago,  1  visited  Paris,  with  ny  owa 
hands  I  strewed  his  simple  tomb  with  low- 
ers, that  spring  from  the  now  hallowed  shI 

Object  of  my  earliest  and  mj  fi>Dde«t  loi 
never — no,  never  ba*e  I  forinitten  tbaa!  i 
can  I  ever  forget!  — But,  like  one  Vf 
shades  of  Osaian,  thou  comesi  over  mj  sc 
brightly  arrayed  in  the  beams  of  thy  lor 
nesa;  but  all  around  thee  is  dark  with  mi 
and  storms  I 

To  conclode.    T  have  only  to  add,  thatafhr 
two  years  of  seclusion,  and  I  may  say  of 
row,  and  one  of  that  dryness  arid  dr«olatica 
of  the  heart,  when  it  seems  as  if  it  oould  love 
no  more,  that  painful  feeline  vanished,  aaJ  1 
bpcame  the  willing  bnde  of  De  Walden;  thtl 
my  beloved  uncle  lived  to  see  me  the  hap^ 
mother  of  two  children ;   and  that  my  aoal 
gossips,  advises,  and  quotes,  aa  well  aad  at 
constantly  as  usual ;  that,  on  the  death  of  Us 
uncle    and   his   mother,  my  hasband  and  I 
came  to  reside  entirely  in  Bnglnid^  ..  . . .  .-j 

Charles  Belmour,  with  a  broken  c 
and  a  shattered  fortune,  waa  glad 
mnrry  for  a  nanie  and  a  dower,  and  took  Is 
wile  a  first-cousin,  who  had  loved  bin  At 
years  —  a  woman  who  had  aensa  enoagb  ■ 
overlook  his  faults  in  hia  good  qualities.  Mi 
temper  enough  to  bear  with  the  f  ' 

he  grows  every  day  more  happy, 
ble,  and  more  in  love  with  marriajn. 

For  mjaelf,  I  own  with  hnnbU  1 
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ntn  the  Tastness  of  the  blemings  I  enjoy ; :  of  my  mother's :  for,  tkoagb  I  ieel  thmt  it  it 
and  though  1  cannot  repent  that  I  rnanried  the  oAen  delifffatful  to  forgive  a  husband^s  erroft, 
botband  of  my  own  choice,  I  confess  I  have  •  she,  and  sne  alone,  is  truly  to  be  envied,  wboM 
Dtver  been  so  truly  happy  as  with  the  husband  I  husband  has  no  errors  to  forgive« 
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Iw  a  populous  village,  on  the  borders  of 
Westmoreland,  lived  an  exciseman  of  the  name 
of  Douglas.  He  was  descended  from  an  old 
Seolch  family,  which  had  gradually  become 
pooler  and  poorer,  from  generation  to  genera- 
lioii«  till  its  representatives  sunk  into  utter  ob- 
•eority ;  and  the  father  of  him  of  whom  I  am 
writing  thouj^ht  himself  Tery  fortunate  in  pro- 
cvftng  the  place  of  exciseman,  and  in  being 
allowed  to  resign  it  when  he  grew  old  to  his 
This  son  sunk  himself  still  lower  in  so- 
hj  marrying  beneath  him:  and  every 
of  ambition  seemed  extinguished  in  his 
till  he  became  the  father  of  two  boys, 
then  he  suddenly  recollected  that  he  heard 
Us  father  say,  the  name  of  Douglas  was  a 
good  name ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  give  his 
•saa  an  education.  But  our  exciseman  in- 
hcfilcd  the  indolence  and  wasteful  habits  6f 
Ua  prosmitors,  and  the  advantages  bestowed 
kf  a  viriage-aehoolmaster  were  all  he  was  able 
la  five  his  children.  Still,  such  as  they  were, 
Aa  voanger  son  made  himself  master  of  all 
Mm  {earning  offered  to  him ;  while  the  other 
asa.  though  three  years  his  senior,  was  as  ig- 
Bocaot  w  hen  he  left  school  as  he  was  when  he 

I     It  ta  oaloral  to  eonelude  therefore,  that  the 

;  pBfaata  woold  have  been  prouder  and  fonder 

|flf  Ronald  Douglas  than  of  his  elder  brother ; 

;%ai  it  was  not  so;  on  the  contrary,  the  petted 

^aad  spoiled  child  was  the  dull,  idle,  unamia- 

thlo  boy;   and  he  who  was  the  pride  of  his 

I  aaaler,  and  the  &vourite  of  the  village,  was 

jlnalad  at  hooie  with  .even  brutal   severity; 

I  while,  if  his  warm  heart  was  not  chilled  into 

;  apathy,  bis  manners  were  rendered  cold  and 

iaacrred,  and  his  temper  apparently  sullen. 

I    The  elder  boy,  John,  was  strikmgly  hand- 

•sae ;  and  so  had  Ronald  been,  but  the  small* 

pox  injured  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  skin. 

Bad  Willi  his  fine  complexion  vanished  most 

if  hie  aiother^s  love.  John,  therefore,  remained 

jwwhoot  a  competitor  in  her  good  opinion  and 

aJasifaCion.    To  her,  the  fair  florid  cheek,  the 

ki|rhf  anmeaning  eyes,  of  John,  were  the  per- 

of  loveliness,  while  she  and  her  husband 

mistook  bis  pertoess  for  wit,  and  thought 

to  leani  was  to  be  attributed  to 


his  excessive  quickness  and  clevemeaa.  To 
their  undiscrimmating  eye,  Ronald*s  expreasive 
countenance  possessed  no  beauty ;  and  bis  look 
of  mild  iniolligence  said  nothing  to  their  hearts, 
while  they  persisted  to  believe  that  be  got  for- 
ward in  the  school  merely  by  dint  of  ploddiiig, 
and  that  his  excellence  was  as  much  a  proof 
of  stupidity  as  John*s  ignorance  was  of  taleuL 

This  is  a  ver^  common  mistake ;  and  oflen 
do  parents  attribute  to  superior  quickness  in 
their  children,  that  incapacity  to  learn  br  which 
they  are  nevertheless  secretly  annoyed. 

Poor  Ronald  was  so  often  told  that  he  was 
ugl^,  stupid,  and  disagreeable,  tbat  he  at  last 
believed  it :  the  conseauence  was,  that  at  fif- 
teen, his  spirits  were  oepressed,  his  abilities 
checked,  his  hopes  gone,  and  a  sort  of  eariy 
blight  seemed  to  have  come  over  his  heart. 
As  he  was  now  old  enough  to  wo/k  for  his  liv« 
ing,  he  was  soon  informed  by  his  father  that 
he  must  choose  a  trade.  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  for  he  loved 
books,  and  loved  children ;  but  he  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  choose  a  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  he  was  bound  to  a  carpenter. 
His  brother,  meanwhile,  did  nothine :  his  fool- 
ish parents  thought  he  was  so  hanosome,  that 
he  might  make  his  fortune  by  marrying ;  and 
they  meant  to  trjr  to  raise  money  enough  to ! 
buy  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  for  ^  how 
handsome  John  would  look  in  a  red  ooat  !*' 
They  did  not  hit  upon  this  sensible  plan  tilt 
they  had  tried  another  in  vain.  An  old  friend 
of  theirs,  an  apothecary,  took  John  out  of  kind- 
ness into  his  shop,  with  a  very  small  premi- 
um ;  but  being  wholly  unaccustomed  to  obey, 
he  soon  told  his  master  he  would  not  do  any 
dirty  work ;  and  on  his  being  reproved  for  dis- 
obedience and  impertinence,  he,  without  leave, 
returned  home,  where  he  met  with  sympathy 
and  indulgence,  instead  of  proper  chastisement 
and  reproof;  and  his  parents  resolved  not  to 
expose  so  fine  a  gejitJeman,  and  a  youth  of 
such  a  proper  tpiriit  to  such  degradati6n  in  fu- 
ture. 

At  eighteen,  John  Douglas  was  the  tyrant 
of  the  parents  who  doted  on  him,  and  the  slaTO 
of  his  own  uncontrollable  temper  and  ungo- 
vernable paaaiona. 
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certsin  Ihit  no  moiiej  could 
e  raiaea  lo  buv  a  comroiMion,  la  John 
debt,  and  his  nthai  was  not  onlyfoTCcd 
nlain  him,  but  to  paj  monej  to  Mm  htm 
from  difgiace.  "  SwKt  are  the  uaea  of  ad- 
versitj,"  and  aafer  is  it  for  a  child  to  hv 
Ihwatted  nod  reproved,  than  to  be  petted  aiut 
never  contradicted ;  Iheiefore,  while  Joha 
Douglaa  became  more  deapicable  OTerT  day, 
the  virtues  or  Ronald  Douglas  ever;  Jay  in- 
craaaed. 

The  neighboura  loved  and  pitied  him  i  adJ 
if  there  was  a  kind  action  lobe  done,  Ronali) 
was  asked  to  do  iu  His  masiei  said  he  worked 
hard  and  well  at  his  buslnGSS,  and  would  I>k 
the  best  carpenter  in  the  place;  and  whlh' 
temperance,  industry,  and  exercise,  gave  hesl  ili 
lo  his  cheek,  and  size  to  his  manly  limbs,  lu' 
as  much  out-toweied  his  brother  in  stature,  -.\s 
he  excelled  him  in  character.  —  This  was  ^n 
injury  which  John  and  his  mother  highly  rt- 
•ented;  and  a  sort  ofvindiclive  dislike  of  R'> 
nald,  whom  superiority  he  felt,  look  posees- 
■ioa  of  the  heart  of  John  Douglas,  which 
already  showed  itself  on  his  countenartee,  atid 
'  aaed  on  it  those  traces  of  mali^ity  whicli 
his  face,  if  once  seen, — especially  when 
Dndet  ihe  induence  of  such  feelings, — never  to 
be  forgotten- 
Ronald  Douglas  was  so  formed  for  the  lei>- 
deresl  feelings  of  Glial  love,  that  nothing  coulil 
supply,  to  hie  disappointed  heart,  the  want  <M 
parental  aiTection.  He  therefore  acquired  habi^>i 
of  lonely  musing  and  reverie,  in  which  a  sort  of 
ideal  world  sopplied  the  place  of  real  objects  ; 
and  life  as  it  might  be,  was  contrasted  by  him 
'ith  life  Bs  it  vita.  He  was  not,  however, 
raensibte  lo  the  kindness  which  he  ejtpeii- 
enced  out  of  his  own  lamilyi  and  the  hean 
shut  up  at  home  opened  abroad. 

A  house  in  (he  village,  which  had  been  lon<; 
uninhabited,  had  at  length  found  a  tenant : 
and  before  the  new  inhabitant  took  possession. 
he  wished  a  vault  or  drain  belonging  to  it  lo 
be  wholly  removed.  Accordingly,  fonr  men 
were  hird  to  go  down  the  dark  steps  whicli 
led  to  it;  and  foolishly  enough,  thry  all  went 
down  together.  But  the;  had  not  been  down 
1ve  minutes,  when  they  answered  not  to  tli«> 
lignals  which  were  made  to  them,  and  grejii 
ipprehensions  were  entertained  for  their  live^. 
IS  the  vault  had  not  been  entered  for  years,  acd 
the  vapours  in  it  must  consequently  be  of  a 
most  deadly  nature.  —  Alarm  now  spretd 
through  the  village,  and  Ihe  wives  and  children 
of  the  poor  men  came  clamouring  and  lament- 
ing round.  For  who  would  have  courage  and 
benevolence  enough  to  risk  his  own  life  in 
order  to  preserve  theirs  T  No  one  could  even 
be  expected  lo  do  it ;  and  al!  hope  for  the  un- 
happy victims  was  at  an  end,  when  BoosLd 
Douglas  was  walking  near  the  spot,  and  see- 
ing the  crowd,  came  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter.    They  informed  him  ;  and  bis  heart 


was  melted  lo  the  raoaipeinfi)lcoinpuaiaa,hy 
the  tears  and  ponies  of  the  moiimeta. 

"How  long  have  they  baen  down)"  mH 
he.  j 

"  A  very  short  time ;  and  they  nieitt  be  ■••' 
covered  proltablj.  But  who,"  added  iha  p»| 
son  to  whom  be  spoke,  "will  go  dews  mk, 
risk  bis  life  for  the  ebuiee  of  pnMntaf 

"I  will,"*  cried  Ronald:  and  wh«d»  it: 
was  from  the  impnlse  of  benerolnica,  n  thM- 
life  bad  fewer  ehaima  for  him  than  fbrtbeiMI, 
be  insisted  on  being  allowed  lo  deaoeDd,aid' 
on  having  the  requisite  precautioiis  pweswJI 
directly,  | 

"But,  dear  Ronald,"  cried  our,  '*wedMl 
not  let  you  do  this  without  your  fttbet'a  isdt 
mother's  leave." 

"Their  leave'."  cried  Ronald  BtaniDf.Hl' 
the  hectic  of  a  moment  paasing  om  Vt, 
cheeks,  while  he  replied  in  b  bitlst  tsai^' 
"Oil!  they  would  not  deny  it  to  roei  <■!  iT 
you  hesitate  any  longer,  I  will  go  infW' 
uhat  I  ask." — As  he  said  this  ha  deaoeaddl 
two  or  three  steps  into  the  vault ;  and  Gadisf 
him  resolved,  ihej  gave  him  what  bertqsini; 
This  was  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  was  to  ts^ 
held  by  those  above,  a  jog  of  vinegar,  aad  a: 
light  in  a  lantern.  Armed  with  tbesa,  bee«-| 
rageously  descended  to  the  botton  of  lb*l 
gloomy  abyss,  but  waa  so  suffbratcd  by  lbs: 
vapours  from  il,  that  he  scarcely  bad  po««r» 
throw  a  little  vinegar  about  it,  when  bt  Ifl 
nearly  falnling  to  tlie  ground.  But  bis  mUi 
and  generous  spirit  gathered  new  SlnMbl 
from  the  difficulty;  and  having  ^pliedM; 
vinegar  to  his  nostrils,  he  rccoveTBd,udthit*| 
a  great  part  of  the  contenlB  of  the  Jng  iMsj 
Ihe  darkness  before  him.  Aa  he  eipaMtd,! 
the  ptEiiferous  damp  dispersed,  and  he  *ns' 
I  able  to  distinguish  the  four  men  lyiag  it' 
I  the  foot  of  Ihe  steps,  and  part  of  their  bodies 
i  in  Ihe  puirid  stream.  He  insiantlj  Te.aBeeil- 
I  ed  ihe  steps  for  a  grappling-hook ;  and  lenrt- 
I  ing  he  lied  a  rope  to  Ihe  man  nearest  him,Bal 
1  called  lo  those  above  to  drag  the  rops  ap. 
They  did  so,  while  he  assisted  the  tenielcis 
body  in  its  unconscious  progress,  and  pmet*- 
j  eri  it  from  heing  dashed  against  the  sidrt  (f 
the  vaulL  It  reached  the  top  in  safety;  aid 
Ronald,  encouraged  by  his  success,  deatenM^ 
for  another,  and  he  toA  was  drawn  up  widwil: 
much  difficulty.  But  the  third  was  fartber  ii| 
the  stream ;  and  as  Uonsld  waa  forced  lo  stoof  I 
lower  ov<Y  il  than  before,  he  felt  himself  l«n| 
sick  and  bint;  and  when  he  and  his 
reached  Ihe  air,  he  fainted  away  :  bnl  he  soMJ 


•  This   gencToua  aclion,   nni, 

nmilar  lo  whnl  I  have  deBrribed,  wu  nsdlTptT-j 
rormed  in  a  i-illa^  in  France  by  a  girl  only  ra 

and  ehe  rei^civpd  in  person,  ai  ihe  Aaiitaj  >| 
Paris,  the  yearly  priie  adjudgrd  to  virtw.  EWj 
«Ibo  received  preai  honours  in  hpr  own  viUip.  I] 
have  seen  a  French  drama  on  Um  subiecl. 
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U  and  insisted  on  going  down  again.  |  ning  to  his  garden  he  palled  a  branch  of 
o,  and  saTed  another  from  destruction.  I  laurel ;  which,  being  tied  together  at  the  ends, 
le  descended ;  but  the  fourth  was  |  tlie  delighted  old  man  carried  in  his  hand  as 
unk  in  the  water,  and  it  was  with  the  :  the  procession  marched,  shouting  and  huisa- 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  dragging  |  ing  through  the  road  that  led  to  the  house  of 
he  steps.     llowcTer  he  persevered, '  Ronald. 

x>  was  once  more  restored  to  the  eves  I  As  thej  went,  the  pallid  but  animated  look 
sious  relatives ;  but  not  to  life.  The  of  the  men,  whom  their  wives  and  children 
x)n  show*>d  signs  of  returning  con-  |  supported,  the  civic  garland,  the  procession— 
is,  but  he  was  gone  for  ever:    and   in  short  the  whole  scene  together,  attracted 

the  attention  of  two  sentimenul  travellers  who 
were  walking  along  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
weather,  with  their  servants  and  carnage  fol- 
lowing at  a  distance;  and  they  stopped  to  in- 
pended  breath  over  the  bodies,  whose !  quire  the  reason  of  what  they  saw. 
bosoms  began  to  give  assurance  of  i     Those  to  whom  they  spoke  were  as  willing 


felt  his  joy  incomplete,  because  he 
>een  able  to  preserve  them  all. 
le  now  ensued  that  1  would  fain  paint, 
ot;  the  wives  and  children  hanging 


to  tell  as  the  travellers  to  hear;  and  they  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  their  good  fortune  in 
coming  through  the  village  at  such  a  moment. 

**  How  I  should  like  to  see  this  noble  boy  !** 
said  the  lady. 

**  How  I  Should  like  to  aenre  him  !*'  cried 
the  gentleman. 

On  hearing  this,  the  good  schoolmaster 
begged  they  would  join  in  the  party,  and  go 
to  the  house  with  them ;  and  then,  as  they 
walked  along,  he  told  them  the  history  of  poor 
Ronald  in  all  iu  painful  details. 

The  husband  and  wife  now  fell  back  from 
the  rest,  and  held  a  conversation  together,  in  a 
low  voice. 

I  shall  pause  in  my  narrative  to  give  some 
account  or  these  travellers. 

The  husband,  Mr.  FuUarton,  left  his  native 
land  and  Edinburgh,  the  city  of  his  birth,  to 
go  as  a  writer  to  India.  He  went  reluctantly, 
for  he  was  in  love ;  but,  as  he  had  no  fortune 


ig  existence :  the  widow  and  the  or- 

ourning  over  him  whose  eyes  could 

close  again ;  and  another  group  sur- 
Roiiald,  blessing  him,  and  calling 

he  most  tender  and  gratifying  appel- 
But  he  was  one  who  was  inclined 

lod  by  stealth/*  and  **  blushed  to  find 

'*     ^cordingty,  he  suddenly   broke 

m  an,  and  springing  over  a  hedge, 

ilong  a  by-patli  to  the  back  of  his  fa- 

rden,  and  entering  it  unseen,  by  a  gap 

•dge,  threw  himself  under  a  favourite 

his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into 

tie  result  of  mingled  and  contending 

.     lie  had  saved  the  lives  of  three  of 

r-creatures,  and  these  three  were  also 

hours  and  acquaintance.    They  were 

( too,  and  they  were  fathers ;  and  he 
in  the  consciousness  of  not  having 

vain,  and  in  being  endeared  and  re- 

broughout  his  native  place. 

!  bitter  was  the  drawback  to  his  joy ;   independent  of   his  father,  and   that  father 

A  of  being  able  to  hasten  to  his  pa-  j  would  give  him  nothing  during  his  life,  he 

tell  his  tale  of  virtuous  triumph  to ,  was  forced  to  accept  the  offered  place,  and  try 

1  cause  th»'ir  hearts  to  participate  in  |  to  earn  the  power  of  marrying  the  girl  of  his 

f  his,  he  knew  that  the^  would  re- .  heart.   To  industry  like  his,  stimulated  by  the 

*"**  tenderest  of  affections,  fortune  could  not  long 

remain  a  stranger ;— and  Grace  Douglas  was 
summoned  to  India  sooner  than  even  her  san- 
gnioe  expectations  led  her  to  hope.  She  was 
accompanied  thither  by  Iter  sister,  who,  some 

"est  of  his  feelings ;  and  as  he  raised    time  afler,  had  pledged  her  own  vows  to  an 

in  heart-felt  gratitude  to  heaven,  he    English  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Hatfield. 


story  with  coldoaee  and  indifference, 
d  probably  damp  all  his  generous  ex- 
t>y  saying,  *  What  a  busy  fool  you 
running  such  a  risk  !*'  \  et  still  he 
tion  of  happiness  predominating 


epininga  of  his  spirit  gradually  but 
ubside. 


But  a  different  lot  awaited  her;  for  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  were  the  happiest  of  the 
the  poor  men  were  able  to  speak,  and  ,'  happy,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Hatfield  were  the  most 
w  they  were  preserved,  those  around  i  ill-assorted  couple  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  only 
le  generous  Ronald,  and  told  with  I  comfort  of  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  ao- 
coherence  the  tale  of  his  benevolent  ciety  of  her  brother  and  sister. 

But  they,  happy  as  they  were,  had  draw- 
backs to  their  felicity.  They  had  an  only 
child,  who  died  at  the  ape  of  six  yeara,  just  as 
they  were  going  to  send  him  to  England  for 
education; — and  as  years  rolled  on  without 
giving  another  child  to  their  wishes,  they  had 
at  length  made  up  their  minds  to  the  disap- 
pointment. 

Mrs.  Fullarton  now  received  a  letter  from 
Scotland,  and  from  the  annt  who  had  brought 


re  is  hel  Where  is  the  noble  boy  V* 
ny  voices  at  once;  and  the  rescued 
i  eager  to  see  and  bless  him. 
irill  go  to  his  hou^e;  we  will  carry 
i  the  village,**  said  some  sailors  just 
'oro  the  ship  in  a  neighbouring  port, 
nd  we  will  make  him  a  civic  crown,t 
Jd*s  master,  glad  to  display  his  leam- 
( beloved  popiPs  honour.    Then  run- 


'ot  the  two  sons. 

Ikt  up.    TIlia  lady  told  hrr  »hr  wm  dyinj!  of  of  Uir  tailorn  and  other*,  whn  drrlarK 

an  hirunib|i>  roni plaint,   but  oni*  that  miulit  thi*y  were  arrivnl  at  Konald's  dour.     Ki 

;  not  dptttrny  ht>r  (or  months. —  She   thi'fi  lori*  an  1  brture  statinl,  «ra!»  lying  undrr  a  t 

wrote  to  nay,  that  dhould  thry  havr  any  inten- 1  the  ganlen,  and  hia  father  niid  iii«*tlirr 

tionofrevmiiing  llriuiin,  «he  hopt-d  tlicy  wuuld  i  taking  their  ufternoun'a  alerf  la  ilinr  r 

not  drUy  piittiiij;  it  in  rxmition,  an  n\w  p-anv  'l*hf!  noine  which  thei«  une&pertrd  via 

eatly  Hiithiil  to  enihrare  her  nitfCt',  It' puHnibit*,  made   niuaod  them  from  thrir   kluiBlM*r, 
ottco  nit  Iff  iK-furr  nln'  dieii.                                  i  the  fathi*r,  starting  up,  ran  to  tlie  duu 

*•  Poor  dear  wniuan  !**  rricd  Mr.  Kullarton,  operml  it. 
aa  he  read  the  letUT.                                               {      '*  We  want   your   son,** cried   thry  : 

•*  We  had   no  inti'niifin  of  going,  a*  you  want  to  carry  the  brave  lad  in  tnuiupli  i 

'  know,  (trace  ;  hut,  for  hfr  aakc,  He  l^\\\  M'I  the  village,  to  do  him  kimuur.** 
off  directly.  It  iw  due  tn  hrr,  i*  it  not,  tirace  V*       ••  Honour  tu  my  aon!    Oh,  1  will  nil 

'V\w  di'iighteil  and  gr.iti'ful  wife  could  only  directly  !** 
wrep  lier  thanks  and  everything  waa  put  in       On  which,  he  went  to  call  Jolin,a»kia| 

train  directly  for  their  Mailing.  how  he  denerved  Rueh  reKperti     He  roul 

**  Kilt  wh.it  will  lM>eoiner<t*ine,  if  ynn  never  t«'ll  ;  but  he  eageily  followed  hia  f.itlier  > 

n*turn  ?'*  waid  pour  Mra.  Hatfield.    **  Your  fa-  staim,  niid  with  Ihh  exuliing  ni>ahrr  w< 

tlier,  Mr.  Fuilartoii,  i<i  iinppoMMl  twlie  dfclinihi;  the  dmir,  bowing  and  huh  ling  with  inei 

fait;  and  a^  yon  are  now  the  only  non,  hImmiIiI  coneni. 

he  dii-,  VMurri'iiirn  niUHt  In*  out  ff  the  question;        **Ni4  you,  ynn  poor  fair- viejt  her  ui 

a«  hn  ijititi't  will  Im*  your^.     And  how  can  I  cried  one  of  the  tar%  **it  i«  ynur  hr'^tbi 

eXHt  witlimit  the  couifort  and  protei*liun  of  your  want.** 
prr^erjce  ?••  ••  Vo«   have  firti  iM>n«,  Mr.  U  trglat,' 

**  \\v  w  ill  cfrUiinljf  come  back  at  nil  evi-ntu,  Mr.  Kulliirton  w  ith  emphaHi* :  *^\  r  itui 

on  your  areoiint,"  he  replied.     "  We  have  no  fine  fillow,  Knnahl :   where  i*  h*  •" 
children,  and  om-  pla4*e  is  the  aanie  tn  um  a*i        **  Dear  me!  I  am  Mire  1  do  not  know,' 

another:  tberefire,  whv  not  live  in  India,  a**  his  mother. 

tlie  elimatH  fti:ii4  U4  ?  and  if  our  living  nr.ir        **  Nor  I,**  Kiid  John,  pile  with  •;tiir. 
you  i!i  a  comfort  to  yuu,  how  can  you  think        **  1  think  I  saw  him  jninp  the  titdgrt 

We  will  n>>t  ntiirn  V*  enter  tlie  garden,**  cruil  t>iH-. 

**  Kindest  •  if  no  n!**  t'llti'Teil  out  the  cr:it«  flit        "Thf-n   we  will  tiavr  hint  tiui,"  crwi 

invaliil,  whili-  her  unhappy  !*iNter<«  fuMed   her  other;  ami  into  Umi  ^ardi-n  they  all  wral 

in  an  atrrrtionate  emhrar**,  and  nighi-d  to  think  and  Mri.  Kullarton  ea<*i'rly  fill  win^. 
IkiW  iinlikf  th<  ir  hii^hamlH  wi  re.     Simii  afti-r,        linnald  Ntartiil  up  at  ihr  iK'i^i-  <.'••  t  i 

the  Kiillartiiim  rmharkeil  f.ir  llritain.  and   st 'Oil    in    Nilt-ni  wiMider   at  iSt:*  ir 
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ndura;  hb  breast  heaved,  his  limbs 
i,  and  he  wanted,  nay,  longed,  to 
limself  on  the  neck  of  his  parents; 
I !  he  could  not  do  it,  and  invited  by 
i<cning  ipi  and  kind  look  of  Mr.  Ful- 
rho  stood  by  him,  he  threw  himself  on 
ildpr,  and  wept  aloud, 
iald,  for  shame !  what  a  liberty  you 
ing  with  the  gentleman!*'  cried  his 

kald,  what  are  you  about V*  said  his 
**Uie  boy^s  head  is  turned  — he  quite 
iiro8elf.** 

**  replied  Mr.  Fullarton,  sternly,  as 
withdrew  from  his  embrace— **  no ;  he 
lembers  too  well,  poor  boy !  and  knows 
heart  of  a  stranger  yearned  towards 
re  than  that  of  his  parents.  But  from 
nent  my  heart  adopts  him.*' 
I  so  does  mine  !**  cried  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
r  his  hand ;  **  and  I  will  be  a  mother 

1  I  a  father!**  while  the  good  old 
aster  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  air,  and 
ed,  "  Konald  will  be  a  gentleman,  and 
I  neglect  his  Latin  !** 
come,  we  will  not  lose  our  frolic  for 
—so,  have  at  you,  young  man  !*'  said 
tlie  sailors,  seizing  Ronald  as  they 
while  Norton,  the  schoolmaster,  now 
d  him  with  the  civic  wreath,  repeating, 
d  so,  some  lines  from  Horace, 
d  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  ill 
ind  felt,  to  be  able  to  reply  or  to  resist; 
^n  ihey  bad  led  him  to  the  door,  they 
isted  hirar  on  their  shoulders,  and  led 
ession.  The  poor  men  wished  to  join 
ough  thev  still  felt  weak  from  their 
but  as  Mr.  Fullarton*s  carriage  now 
>,  that  gentleman  insisted  on  their  en- 
U  and  they,  the  most  interesting  per- 
the  show  next  to  their  preserver, 
up  the  rear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
nald*s  parents,  stood  at  the  gate  look- 
till  it  was  out  of  sight;  and  even  the 
d  not  seem  to  hear  unmoved  tliose 
It  shouts  in  honour  of  their  son ;  but 
ler  listened  with  glistening  eyes,  and 
exauiAite  feeling  of  gratified  benevo- 
hich  they  felt  grateful  to  Ronald  for 
M  unexpectedly  procured  them, 
rbere  was  John  I)ouglas,  while  these 
were  conferred  oifhis  younger  brother! 
walk  in  the  proces8ion,  and  join  in 
ral  enthusiasm  with  a  brother's  heart  1 
»hut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  till 
ession  was  out  of  sight ;  and  he  held 
•  muttering  curses  as  he  did  so,  that 
imations  might  not  agonize  his  envious 
enerous  mind. 

I  he  ceased  to  hear  and  to  see  what  he 
,  he  came  down  stairs,  and  was  not 
y  surprised  to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ful* 
tting  with  his  father  and  mother. 
11,  then,  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  say  yoo 


have  no  objection  to  letting  me  adopt  your  soif, 
and  providing  for  him  in  life  as  I  choose!" 

**  Not  if  you  think  him  worth  your  troubling 
yourself,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  She  dared 
not,  in  the  presence  of  John,  say  any  thioff 
but  what  was  uncivil  of  his  brother.  **  But  I 
must  say,  we  have  found  him  sulky  and  dull, 
and  onlv  good  enough  to  be  a  working  car- 
penter.*' 

**  I  did  not  speak  to  Yon,  Mrs.  Douglas,*' 
said  Mr.  FuUarton.  **What  say  vou,  sir! 
Will  you  part  with  your  son,  or  not!** 

'*  VVhy  you  see,  sir,  he  is  bound  to  a  ear^ 
penter.** 

**  Well,  but,  for  a  certain  consideration,  no 
doubt,  he  will  give  up  his  indentures." 

**  But  who  b  to  pay  that,  sir  !*' 

**  I,  to  be  sure,** 

**  Well,  really,"  erie^  the  incorrigible  mo- 
ther, **  to  think  tliat  any  one  should  take  such 
a  fancy  to  Ronald !  Had  it  been  to  John,  in- 
deed, I  should  not  have  wondered.  Smooth 
down  your  hair,  my  darling !  yon  do  not  look 
well  to-day ;  the  gentle-folks  do  not  see  you 
to  advantage.*' 

**  Mother,  hold  your  toogoe— -yon  are  an  old 
fool  !*'  was  the  dutiful  answer. 

'« Pray,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  said  Mr.  Fullarton, 
**  did  your  darling  John  ever  save  the  lives  of 
three  of  his  fellow-creatures,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own !" 

**  La !  no,  he  was  never  so  silly ;  for  sup- 
pose he  had  been  suffocated,  you  know.  Why, 
if  John  had  done  it,  and  been  —  O  dear !  the 
thought  turns  me  all  over,  like——" 

**'rhere  is  no  fear,  I  fancy,  of  his  ever  trying 
your  sensibility  thus ;  but  may  I  ask  in  what 
way  your  son  John  has  claims  on  any  one's 
preference  over  Ronald  !" 

^*  Look  at  him,"  replied  the  fond  mother. 

**  But  what  can  he  do!  la  he  clever  in  any 
trade  or  profession !" 

**  Oh,  no !  he  was  always  too  quick  to  learn." 

**  Peace,  you  silly  woman  !"  said  Mr.  Dou- 
glas ;  *^  the  truth  is,  John  has  good  parts,  but 
IS  very  idle,  and  at  present  I  am  forced  to 
maintain  him ;  but  he  is  a  fine-looking,  gen- 
teel lad.** 

*'  Ay,  that  he  is — and  he  is  a  lad  to  make  ■ 
gentleman  of,  indeed  /*' 

'*  What  a  sarcasm  on  gentlemen !"  said  Mr. 
Fullarton.  ''So,  then,  a  lad  that  calls  his 
mother  an  old  fool— 4hat  cannot  learn  —  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  chooses  to  be  a 
burden  to  his  poor  father  and  mother,  rather 
than  work  for  his  living,  is  exactly  fitted  for  ■ 
gentleman,  is  he !  But  I  beg  pardon  —  I  am 
taking  great  liberties  here." 

'*  Do  not  mind  what  my  foolish  wifo  says," 
relied  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  sense  enough 
to  feel  the  justice  of  this  reproof;  ^  but  tell  me 
all  your  goiddness  intends  lor  Ronald." 

*'  We  are  on  our  return  to  India,  and  we 
wish  to  uke  Ronald  with  ns." 

•'To  India!"  tcieamad  oat  Mil.  Dooglu. 
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Mj  dear  Ronald*— Mj  wiA^  and  I  cannot 
bear  th^t  you  should  wear,  longer  than  vou 
can  hflp,  those  coarse  habiliments  which, 
though  proper  for  your  former  situation,  are 
not  BO  for  tha^kich  you  are  about  to  occupy. 
I  hare  therffB  sent  you  a  suit  of  cloUies 
which  1  hare  not  yrt  worn,  and  which,  as  we 
■le  of  the  same  hiM^^ht  and  size,  you  will,  1 
trust,  be  able  to  wear;  and  1  charge  you  to 
go  to  church  next  Sunday  in  them. 
**  Your  affectionate  friend, 

**  VV.  FULLARTON." 

Ronald  told  as  much  of  the  contents  of  the 
•ol^  as  he  thought  proper,  then  retired  to  fit 
OB  the  present  of  his  benefactor.  But  seeing 
•hff  atorni  on  his  brother's  brow,  he  would  not 
wear  the  clntlies  that  evening;  but  he  walked 
to  Norton*s  house  in  his  usual  dress,  and  spent 
the  eTening  with  him. 

Norton's  brother  gave  up  Ronald's  inden- 
Cnres  immediatt^ly,  and  was  very  unwilling  to 
veceive  any  recompense.  Half  the  sum  offered 
was  all  he  would  accept;  and  Ronald  resolved 
thai  he  should  be  no  loser  by  it. 

Ronald  did  not  return  home  till  bed-time: 
be  fonnd  his  mother  sitting  up  for  John,  who 
was  gone  to  sup  with  a  rider  from  London, 
vith   whom   he*  often  associated,  and   from 
whom  he  learnt  no  good.    This  strange  wo- 
man   reproached    Ronald   for  going  out  and 
I  leaving  his  parents  during  one  of  the  three  last 
I  evening*  he  was  ever  to    spend   at  home. 
However  unjust  this  reproach  was,  the  good 
!  bsert  of  Ronald  was  pleased  at  it ;  and  he 
i  bailed  it  as  a  sign  of  affection— not  seeing  that 
I  it  waa  noUiing  more  than  the  ebullition  of  ill- 
;  benMMr*  which  had  nothing  else  to  vent  itself 

i     **  My  dear  mother !"  said  Ronald,  **  depend 
jfltt  it,  I  will  not  quit  you  again  till  I  go." 

**  There  is  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs,  child," 
!  Rplied  Mrs.  Douglas ;  **  and  I  am  sure  1  do 
■at  want  you  to  be  tied  to  my  apron-strings." 
Tber  now  heard  John's  voice  at  the  door, 
ii  his  fondest  and  surliest  tone ;  and  the  weak, 
Im6ed  parents,  suspecting  that  intoxication 
bad  probably  rendered  John  more  fierce  than 
■wait  entreated  Ronald  to  go  to  bed  before  she 
1ft  his  brother  in,  and  to  lock  his  door.  Ron- 
ild  instantly  obeyed  her  in  both  particulars, 
I  and  it  was  well  he  did,  for  John  did  try  to  enter 
I  his  chamber ;  and  as  he  could  not,  vented  his 
tUl-buBour  on  the  outside  in  oaths  and  execra- 
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I    The  next  day  was  Sunday:  and  Ronald, 

>  dnaaed  in  his  new  apparel,  descended  to  the 

'  hnek&at-table.    Spite  of  her  folly,  and  her 

ffwiooa  partiality  to  John,  Mrs.  Douglas  could 

■oc  see  Ronald,  with  his  really  fine  person,  set 

leff  by  the  dreea  of  a  gentleman,  without  feel- 

tif  bioch  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  sight— and, 

•b«  ODezpeeted  fiivonr!  she  desired  htm  to 

i  esae  and  kite  her,  for  he  looked  charmingly  in 

'  hii  aew  drees. 


I     •«  My  child !"  said  his  father,  his  voice  fal- 
'  toring  with  a  much  deeper  feeling,  **  God  grant 
you   long  health   to  wear  them,  and   many 
others !  and  I  trust  you  will  lite  to  be  some- 
body." 

**  I  l^ope — I  trust,  sir,"  replied  Ronald, 
**  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  1  ever  dis- 
grace you." 

**  Disgrace !  no ;  I  expect  you  will  prove  an 
honour  to  us." 

This  was  the  happiest  moment  which  his 
parents  had  ever  given  poor  Ronald  —  a  kiss 
from  his  mother,  and  flattering  speeches  from 
his  father!  and  he  went  to  church  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  gratitude  to  Heaven.  There  was 
not  an  eye  there  which  on  his  entrance  did  not 
welcome  Ronald.  The  poor  men  whom  he 
had  saved  were  at  church ;  and  the  clergymany 
at  their  desire,  returned  thanks  for  their  signal 
deliverance;  while  Ronald's  feelings  at  that 
moment  were  such  as  any  one  living  might 
have  envied. 

As  soon  as  the  service  concluded,  Ronald 
left  the  pew,  wishing  to  escape  without  speak- 
ing to  any  one ;  especially  as  the  clergyman, 
in  his  sermon  and  in  his  text,  made  an  obviona 
allusion  to  Ronald's  heroic,  or  rather  Chritiian 
action.  But  he  was  not  allowed  so  to  evade 
notice ;  and  he  was  asked  by  the  rector  to  dine 
with  him;  an  honour,  he,  however,  refused, 
because  it  would  be  the  last  Sunday  he  might 
ever  spend  with  his  parents. 

**  I  honour  your  motives,  young  man^they 
are  worthy  of  you,"  replied  the  gentleman ; ! 
**and  I  do  not  urge  you  further.  Farewell, 
then !  1  trust,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that  I 
shall  live  to  see  you  return  to  us,  full  of  ho- 
nours ;  for  according  to  an  old  saying,  *  A  good 
beginning  makes  a  good  ending.' ' 

John  Douglas  had  been  so  excessively  in- 
toxicated the  night  before,  that  he  did  not  riae 
till  late  the  next  day  ;  and  as  he  was  not  pre- 
sent to  prevent  the  natural  flow  of  his  parents' 
feelings  towards  Ronald,  the  morning  and  the 
dinner  hours  were  unusually  pleasant  to  him.  | 
His  heart,  therefore,  yearned  towards  his  fii- 
ther  and  mother  with  feelings  which  he  had 
scarcely  ever  experienced  before ;  and  while 
he  thought  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them 
and  home,  perhaps  for  ever,  his  spirits  sunk, 
till,  in  the  delasive  softness  of  the  moment,  he 
faiKied  that  his  home  waa  worthy  of  regret, 
and  he  **  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  morrow." 

While  these  ideas  crossed  his  mind,  and  aa 
he  remembered  how  age  would  have  changed 
his  parents  before  he  saw  them  again,  he  drew 
his  chair  close  to  his  mother's,  leaned  affec- 
tionately on  the  arm  of  it,  and  would  have 
taken  her  hand  as  it  rested  on  her  knee,  but 
she  pettishly  drew  back  her  hand  and  her 
chair,  exclaiming, — 

** There,  child!  do  sit  further  off*,  or  yon 
will  set  your  chair  on  my  gown." 

Ronald  drew  back  as  he  was  bidden  to  do, 
chilled  and  disappointed.    Soon  after,  John 
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made  his  appearance,  when  his  mother  pressed 
him  to  sit  by  her,  asked  him  what  he  would 
like  to  have,  and  bestowed  on  the  thankless 
elder-born  what  would  have  bound  the  younger 
to  her  for  ever. 

John  replied,  by  telling  her  to  hold  her  pa- 
laver, and  not  plague  him ;  and  on  her  saying, 
**  Take  this  easy  chair,  love,'*  he  accept^  the 
offer ;  but  then,  declaring  the  room  was  so  hot 
he  could  not  bear  it,  he  ran  to  the  window  and 
opened  the  casement. 

**  I  cannot  bear  the  air  at  my  back,  John, 
said  his  father. 

**Then  change  your  seat.** 

**  But  your  mother  has  a  bad  cold ;  you  must 
not  keep  the  window  open  long — it  is  a  north 
wind." 

**  Must  not !"  he  replied  with  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance ;  then,  lolling  out  of  the  window,  he  be- 
gan to  sin?. 

**It  is  Sunday,  John,"  said  his  mother— 
'*  you  forget  that." 

**  So  did  you,  I  fancy — for  you  did  not  go  to 
church ;  therefore  hold  your  tongue." 

*^  It  is  plain  you  never  go  to  church,"  said 
his  father,  **  for  you  seem  not  to  have  learnt 
the  commandment,  to  *  honour  your  father  and 
your  mother.* " 

"  Did  they  ever  ieaeh  me  to  honour  them  !" 

**  We  have  tried,  John,  to  make  you  love  us, 
however;  yet  1  believe  poor  Ronald,  to  whom 
we  have  never  been  very  kind,  loves  us  better 
than  you  do." 

**The  more  fool  he but  what  have  we 

here  t  Carpenter  Ronald  turned  gentleman,  I 
declare,  and  dressed  out  in  his  master*s  cast^ 
off  clothes !  Turn  about,  Ronald,  and  let  us 
look  at  YOU." 

Honald  meekly  obeyed  ;  nor  did  he  deign  to 
notice  the  insulting  word  of  **  master,"  or  the 
•'  cast-otr  clothes." 

But  his  mother,  who  had  felt  great  respect 
for  Ronald*s  dress,  if  not  for  him,  had  the 
rashness  to  reply — 

**  Nay,  John,  the  gentleman  is  not  Ronald's 
master,  he  is  to  be  his  friend — not  his  servant ; 
and  as  to  the  clothes,  they  are  quite  new,  and 
the  gentleman  never  put  them  on  in  his  life." 

•*  It  is  a  lie — I  know  they  are  not  new.", 

'*  A  lie!"  cried  his  mother,  in  a  tearful 
voice; "lam  sure  I  do  not  lie!" 

**  Yes,  you  do ;  and  I  wonder  Ronald  is  not 
ashamed  to  wear  any  one's  old  clothes." 

"  Old  or  new,"  returned  Mrs.  Douglas, 
risin?  as  she  spoke  with  more  spirit  than  was 
usual  to  her,  and  approaching  to  shut  the  win- 
dow, **  Ronald  may  be  proud  to  wear  them, 
for  he  earned  them  by  his  good  deeds,  and  that 
is  more  than  other  persons  can  say  for  them- 
selves." 

The  poor  woman  had  scarcely  ended  her  ill- 
advised  speech,  when  John  gave  her  a  blow 
which  made  her  stagger,  adding,  '*And  if 
you  dare  affront  me  again,  or  presume  to  shut 
the  window  till  I  choose,  I  will  turn  you  out ! 


of  the  room."  He  then  seised  her  by  the  am 
with  a  violence  which  made  her  ecream. 

Ronald,  who  had  borne  his  own  insults  whh 
meekness,  could  not  so  endure  the  injuries  o{ 
his  mother;  but,  seizing  hb  lA|pl  bfother  with 
one  hand  in  his  nervous  eras^^e  opened  the 
door  with  the  other,  ana  threw  him  into  the 
passage. 

**  Aly  noble  boy !"  sobbed  out  his  sdAse- 
cused  father,  *'  you  have  done  what  /  shoidd 
have  done ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.*' 

His  mother  said  nothing  at  first:  she  only 
listened  to  the  angry  threats  of  John,  as  m 
walked  up  and  down. 

At  length,  she  said,  **  I  will  not  have  John 
turned  out  of  the  room  by  any  one— he  shall 
come  in." 

**  Ay,  go  to  your  petted  bmte,**  said  BIr. 
Douglas,  **and  make  much  of  him:  you 
weak  indulgence,  poor  lad!  has  mads  lum 
what  he  is." 

**  With  a  little  of  your  assistance,  my  dear,** 
said  she,  unbarrinff  the  door. 

*'John,  my  darling!  I  am  not  anny  with 
you.  I  forgive  you,  dear !  Do  come  m— praj 
do !" 

"  No,  that  I  will  not,"  he  replied  in  a  vmes 
of  thunder :  **  I  will  go  away,  and  never  cobs 
back — at  least,  never  till  Ronald  is  gone.** 

**  Well,  dear,  well :  Ronald  goes  to-momv, 
you  know." 

**  O  heavens !"  exclaimed  Ronald,  cot  to  Iha 
quick  by  the  tone  of  joy  rather  than  of  sornnr, 
in  which  his  mother  said  this;  and  rushiog 
out  of  the  room,  passing  his  brother,  who 
shrunk  back  terrified  at  his  approach,  he  ras 
and  threw  himself  under  the  tree  where  he  had 
lain  when  his  benefactors  first  approached  him 
— that  tree  which  was  always  his  refuge  when 
unhappy  within  doors,  and  was  now  dear  to 
him  from  association  and  recollection.  Bat  it 
was  long  before  he  could  succeed  in  paci^iof 
his  wounded  spirit.  It  was,  therefore,  long 
ere  he  ventured  to  return  to  the  house :  wbes 
he  did  so,  he  found  John  was  gone  out,  and 
his  mother  was  in  earnest  conversation  with 
his  father. 

«'I  tell  you  what,  Ronald,**  said  she,  "I 
will  not  suffer  you  to  take  on  yonrself  to  coh 
rect  your  brother :  the  poor  lad  did  not  halt 
me,  nor  mean  to  hurt  me  much,  I  am  sore.** 

*'  Not  much  !"  replied  Ronald. 

•*  No — there  was  no  harm  in  what  he  did." 

**  No  harm,  mother  ?  Is  not  the  corse  of  tks 
Almighty  on  the  child  who  lifU  hisarmagaitfl 
his  parent  1" 

''How  shocking  you  talk,  Ronald!  Bst 
pray,  was  not  that  man  Cain  cursed  who  lifted 
his  arm  ajrainst  his  brother  Abel  I  I  wosdar 
who  was  like  Cain  just  now !  Answer  at 
that."     But  his  heart  was  too  full. 

**  You  see  what  you  get  by  taking  yonr  la^ 
ther's  part,"  said  Mr.Doofflas;  ^*but  doa*t 
mind  what  she  says.  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
convinced  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will 
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fo  with  yoQ  wbererer  joo  go,    O  Ronald !  I '     **  Why  are  yoa  not  keeping  school  to-day, 
un  justly  punished  for  all  my  harshness  to  '  my  dear  friend  V* 
,  JOO  :  now  that  I  feel  yoar  worth,  I  am  going       •*  Why,  because  you  are  going  away.     Not 


to  lose  you  for  ever  !^ 
j      Ronald  woaUlfiiin  have  offered  to  stay,  if 


that  your  going  away  is  a  holiday,  child ;  oh, 
no !  with  me  it  is  one  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 


he  wished  it;  but  he  was  coniicious  that  these  |  tion  of  spirit :  but  1  could  not  have  done  my 
parental  feelings  were  called  forth  by  circum-  •  duty  by  the  children  when  I  thought  of  you, 
>otanees  only,  and  might  vanish  again :  he  was, '  and  that  I  had  seen  you  for  the  last  time. 
besides,  pledged  to  accept  the  proffered  kind- 1  *»  Come,  come ;  you  must  not  talk  or  think 
neM  of  his  new  friends.  While  this  was  thus,"  replied  Ronald  in  a  faltering  tone;  *•! 
passing,  his  mother  angrily  left  the  room,  and  have  need  of  all  my  spirite,  as  1  am  going 
went  in  search  of  her  darling;  but  he  was  still   away.'* 

^absent,  and  till  he  came  home,  all  quiet  con-       .*Xo,  Ronald;  they  suffer  most  at  parting 

I  Tersstion  between  Ronald  and  his  father  was    ^^^  ^^   behind ;  and  it  will  be  so  sad  to  look 

destroyed  by  her  restlessness.    He  came  home,   fo,  you,  and  look  in  vain!  But  it  is  all  for 

i  however,  to  supper ;  but,  though  sullen,  was       J    ^^  ^^j  ^  1  j^  ^^^  repine  -at  least  I 

Ml  ssvsge,  to  the  surprise  and  comfort  of  ^     ^''^^  .^  ^3  ^^,3  „  j  ^j„  {^^^    » 

Roosld.     He  did  not,  indeed,  speak  to  him  or       ,^ .  ^    ,  j  '    l       n      1  j  u  j 

•  ID  any  one;  but  his  silence  after  Ronald's      J^  "  "''^  ^,^^*"PPT'^^*?^"T^?  ,^' 

!  apiriUKl  action  in  defence  of  his  mother  was  a   ^'»*'«'»  1^*7^  ^^  ^»"»  *Si  "^  w"r  "  '  .***'i!Jl* 

iSffii  of  abated  hostility.     When  he  was  gone    "^^"F"^  home  more  fitted  than  before  to  bear 


to  wring  and  press  the  trembling  hand 
Ids  fiober. 

^Rooald«  my  dear,  ill-treated  boy!"  said 


•obed,  and  Ronald  roie  to  reUre  also,  wisLng  P*'^^"?  ^'"*»  *>»*  P«7"^  "^'l^.  fi'^nf"-    O" 

bis  parenu  Good  night,  even   Mrs.DouglaS  ^^«  contrary,  as  he  foi^ot  their  past  unkind. 

bearHnd  was  affected  by  his  faltering  voice,  |"'»«/"  ^^^''  P'^'^"*  affecUonate  behaviour,  he  ■ 

Md  could  not  help  obirving,  -Dear  me,  '^^  them  with  a  degree  of  tender  regret  and : 

Booald!  well,  who  knows  if  we  shall  ever  vioent  sorrow  which  their  conduct  U>  him  had 

er  good  night  again !    There  is  »'"»«  ^/^^^^  \  *"^  ^  *"«".  ^^e  coach  stopped, 

ry  awful,  as  •l^hink,  in  that,  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  his  way  to  11,  so 

, , ild  !  1  am  sure  1  wish  you  well,  ^^^^  «^*»  ^»»«  ^»»?'^*^'  .^/  ^*!k*^*'"«!-  /u'^ 

opTyou  will  forget  and  forgive  whenever  *\  *>«  ^»«  8^«"«.  ^  ^i'^^u^!  """^^^  ''*'?"• ' 

irois;  for  you  did  provo\e  me  some-  ^,^«  Z^  TuK^  ''^V-^'l"^^*.     ''*»/''**^!: 

that  is  the  truth  of  iu     Outcome,  o'clock,  and  he  knew  his  brother  was  to  go  at . 

BonM  dear !  kiss,  and  be  friends."  I^f'^f'  ""^^"^  u  *  '^1'*^'''  *"^  ^"f*  ^"^^ ' 

„      -.     .       "V       .  t.       /r      .  1 .        1.  Good  bye,  Ronald,  and  be  sure  to  wnie  often 

He  aOectionately  met  her  offered  kiss ;  then   ^  ^^  99    ''  '      I 

Ronald's  heart  bounded  with  pleasure  at  this . 
unexpected  mark  of  kindness,  while  he  kissed 
his  hand  in  return,  and  nodded  the  adieu  which 
ba,  •'all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  think  as  littie  ill  of  j  he  could  not  utter. 

.•a  as  yoa  can,  and  write  to  us  when  it  suiu  .     As  the  coach  passed  through  the  village, 
lyaa.'*    Ronald's  only  answer  was  his  tears ;  |  numbers  came  out  to  take  their  last  look  of 
wad  be  gladly  hurried  to  his  chamber.  |  Ronald ;  and  amongst  them,  as  he  feared,  the , 

I    Tbe  next  rooming  he  rose  very  esrly,  visits  j  men  whom  he  had  preserved ;  nor  would  they  = 
|«1  all  tbe  seeoes  othis  first  and  dearest  recol- 1  allow  the  coach  to  go  on  till  they  had  poured 
illiows,  sad  called  on  all  his  neighbours  and   forth  all  their  hearts  were  full  of.    Their  chil* 
Sttiadav  excoit  the  poor  men  whose  lives  he  j  dren  had  culled  the  best  flowers  of  their  gar- 
\ktd  saved :  the  clamorous  expressions  of  their  j  dens  as  a  parting  gift  to  Ronald ;  and  the  fa- 
HfieC,  good  wishes,  and  gratitude,  his  delicacy  \  thers  themselves  had  subscribed  to  buy  him  a ' 
M bk  Dsnres equally  shrunk  from  encounter- 1  keep-sake.     By   the  advice  of   Norton,  the, 
li^  I  money  was  laid  out  on  a  prayer-book  with  sil-      # 

-Bat  I  will  see  my  dear  old  master/'  said   ^cf  clasps,  and  this  with  blessings  and  with  j 
id  10  himself,  "in  all  his  glory  once  ,  tears,  and  grasping  of  his  extended  hands,  they 
"      Accordingly,    he    approached    his  '  now  g»ve  *<>  the  equally  agitated  Ronald,  and 
foom ;  hot  the  bee-like  hum  of  many  •  then  reluctantly  allowed  the  coach  to  drive  00 ; 
was  not  heard,  snd  sll  was  still  and    while  he  threw  himself  back  in  one  corner,  and 

••How  strange!"  thought  he;  "and  I  hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief.     When  he, 

loiw  after  the  hour  of  meeting,  too!"  How- 1  had  recovered  himself,  he  opened  the  book, . 

»,  be  knocked,  and  Norton's  voice  replied   ^^  TeBi\  in  the  blank  leaf  written  by  Norton, 

li  m  mamMi  tone,  "  Come  in."    He  did  so, ;  himself— 

tbe  poor  old  man  alone,  sitting  lean- 1     "  The  gift  of  Robert  Jones,  William  Alsop, 


jklg  bia  bead  do  his  arm,  which  rested  on  his   and  Richard  Merrick,  in  token  of  their  affec- 
as  if  loat  in  mournful  reflection.    At  tionate  gratitude  to  Ronald  Douglas,  who  risked] 
of  Ronald,  be  started  up,  and  his  counts- .  his  own  life  to  preserve  theirs.--God  prosper  all  j 
cheerful,  but  it  soon  clouded  :  your  underukings,  and  restore  you  with  hcaltb . 

I  and  wealth  to  your  native  land !"  j 
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"  A  men,'' SB  id  Ronald,  arkd  kissing  the  baok, 


bwidei  fionald    una  h 
panint!  scene  unmuird. 

"Thuse  lloweM  will  mod  di«,"  taid  he. 
"  What  a  pitjr !  aa  ihejr  are  the  Irihuta  of  grata- 
fiil  children  to  their  falhere'  pisBerrer!" 

"fiir!"  cried  Ren^d. 

"  Vea,  1  know  it  is  bo  ;  1  know  you  cannot 
he  otherlhan  Roiv.iUl  [)aii^1»^,  itir  :i>l(ipie<l  son 
of  my  friend   KullaiUjii.     I  am  prouii,  j'DUDg 


ejou 


le^lua 


t  how  wooM  b«  >|>p«»  ■' 


To  have  aucb  a  Cbinpaiuau  wu  indeed  a 
pleaBBDt  eiiaaruslance  to  (tonald,  vho^i:  heart 

'  wae  Bad,  apite  of  his  brilliBDt  proeiieol-^;  and 
who  now  caLchine  fht  latl  gHmptc  of  ]i\a  native 
place,  and  the  lillage  spite,  frgin  a  tiill  nhich 

'  thej  liad  JusI  asGcnifeil,  looked  till  he  san  them 
DO  more ;  then  tried,  in  order  to  escape  from 

I  himself,  to  enter  into  conTersaijon  mth  this 
friend  of  hia  fciendaj  and  rapidlj  pasaed  the 
time  with  our  traTellera  till  they  reached  Lon- 

I  If  Itlr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  had  been  struck 
I  with  RonaM's  appearance,  n  hen  the]' beheld 
'.  hiin  in  the  dress  of  a  working  mechsnic,  ihej 
.could  not  but  be  still  more  pleased  with  it 
'  when  thev  saw  him  in  the  apparel  of  a  gentle- 
man;  and  thej  consialulated  each  clKer  on 

their  fortunate  visit  to  the  vlllase  of  L . 

Asain  and  again  also  did  Mrs.  Fullarloti  ad- 
vert to  the  Butpriainn  iikeneaa  between  Itonald 
,and  the  brother  ^-hom  sbe  had  lost,  never  fail- 
-  ing  to  add,  "  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  my 
.dear,  if  this  dear  boy  were  really  a  distant  re- 
;  latioD  of  mine." 

t  "Yes,  and  ihe/^iMfr ami /nAa  also,  Grace," 
jher  husband  u^nl  to  reply,  iiniiling  at  beren- 
ithusiaam.  "  UcBieinbet,  if  you  own  one  of 
the  fantitj,  yoti  Qiust  ounall," 
I  "  And  (ui  Konald's  aake,  as  I  told  jou  be- 
■  fore,  I  do  not  care  if  ilo  ov.li  titem  all.  If 
one  fibers  the  rose,  one  must  lake  the  thMna 
I  along  with  iu"  « 

j  The  aummonii  to  ^  to  PoiUmoulh  now  ap- 
I  rived,  and  in  a  short  time  Ronald  and  hia  ben- 
efaclore  bade  a  lonr  farewell  to  ihett  native 
land. 

There  ia  a  lime  when  the  moat  rational  en- 
'  thasiasm  looks  hack  appalled  in  mua  Ai<^9Dte 
on  the  actions  to  which  it  has  been  impelled 
and  even  the  benevolent  Fullartons  began  lo 
consider-  with  some  sort  of  misgiviftg,  their 
generoDs  interference  in  Ronald's  fbvour,  and 
the  responsibility  which  they  had  entailed  on 
llhemgelf^a. 

They  had  been  almost  eTe-wiinessea  of 
Ronald's  heroic  actions:  they  hud  witnessed  ' 
the  love  and  respect  which  his  friends  and  I 
neighbour  felt  towards  him  ;  and  they  had  I 
heard  that  be  bore  the  unkindneas  of  his  pn- 
tenta.  with  dutiful  forbearance.  Thm?  had  also 
-discovered  that  he  vraa  i  good  scholar,  and  | 


loved  leadin^.     .....  ..».. 

the  circle*  of  Calcutta  1 

■■  And  ypl.  said  they  to  ach  a«bw.  "wkM 
should  we  fear  Of  his  eioollnc* of  hsMt, 
U'(!  hare  mm  undoubted  p«wfe;  il  ia  M 
likuly  therefore,  ihut  he  should  efcr  dhpM»' 
OUT  protection,  bj  his  immaraUiy  aadMMMMli| 
tbe  mete  external  polish  of  the  dhd  iut  W, 
acquired ;  meanwhile,  hia  coanteDUM*  aat  Ui 
person  are  themseUea  tetters  of  inrcaiiiwadl  I 
lion,  and  we  may  letl  tbe  stai7  of  hia  aaU^ 
ilarina,  without  mentioaing  the  obaenrilyfrea' 


This  was  a  subject  on  which  Ra«aU  «« 
equallv  aniciaus.  For  the  Rrst  time  be  fcud' 
himaelf  in  the  coropany  ofpenoiis  whowaaU' 
expect  from  h  i  m  manners  and  accomplt^batt^ 
befitting  the  eiluation  in  life  which  lie  now  <w- 
cupied;  and  Itun^hl  trembled  lest  b«  sbadl' 
disgrace  his  heDefaciora  by  hia  ignoraaoa  mi 

But  this  salutary  feai 
litiii^'.  and  cautious  in  what  he  said  or  did,iiO 
the  plc&sing  certainly  Btole  ovar  him  that  aD 

'  be  said  and  did  would  be  kindly  van 
bis  quick  eye  soon  discovered  that 

.  friends  had  told  of  his  exploit  and  his  uIld«^ 
slanding  taught  him,  thalan  action  wbiibDwy 
thought  it  an  honour  to  bim  to  reUte,  woaU 
be  likely  to  throw  a  veil  avtr  his  defects,  u4 
interest  his  auditor*  in  hh  ^toi 


mpli.l 
lit  I       " 
bciii^ 

refuKd  to  join  in  the  m^-.-rv  dance  in  an  ewa-- 
ing,  he  could  plaj  retls  and  wallM^foiethetti 
and  before  the  ship  reached  Calcutta,  RiwM 
was  the  most  ilisiinguished  -bvoarilc  <• 
board  lb"refore,  all  bis  palrona'  Irars  wl 
nii^nivingii  were  scattered  to  thfr  wind*  aW 
Mr.FullarlPn'?  hppe  that  Ronald  l)e«f1is 
would  do  Tioihinfr  1'j  disgrace  him,  wm  lo»ii« 
the  pt.':isiiir;  certainly  that  Ronald  Do^lM 
would  ilo  honour  to  his  adoption. 

But  fbr  some  weeks  before  the  ship  ivadal 
its  destination.  Mr.  Fullarton  thought  ha  M* 
an  alteration  in  his  wife's  BMnDav.  wbswwt 
he  talked  of  his  intended  ptana  fct  BMiU.| 
She  seemed  panteolarty  reatnintd  and  »' 
served,  whenever  he  c«nversed  of  bin  M  Uf 
future  heir.  Mr.  Fullarton  WaS  loe  lendH  ■ 
husband  not  to  be  anxious  at  wilaessinf  Wf 
chnnge  in  a  wife  so  beloved,  and  hit  •■>■> 
BolicitBtions  at  length  drew  ftom  fat* ■  iHS* 
for  her  conduct :  it  was  a  re«aon  which  fiU 
his  alTeetionata  heart  with  k^ ;  and  hs  asM 
convinced  her,  that  if  Ronald  w>era  the  walk* 
being  whom  they  bslieved  him  to  he.  be  wm 
rejoioe  in  the  citcu(n*ta*e«  which  se^esd  ti* 
benefactors. 

The  iniih  was,  that  Mrs.  Fulknta  «« 
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a^in  likely  to  become  a  mother,  after  haTing  j  Kmma  Douglas,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  left 
.t\>r  nnny  v("ar<«  desired  this  blcHsinjr  in  Tain;  .  the  roof  of  thia  adoptiHi  mother,  and  had  ac- 
{therefore  Ronald's  expertations  (if  hcin«r  thi'ir  ,companiod  her  sinter  (irare  to  India;  where, 
]  heir  would  be,  if  the  child  iired,  entirely  fru}»-  'as  I  have  l»efore  stated,  she  became  the  un- 
>trated.  I  happy  and  ill-treate«i  wife  of  a  Mr.  Hatfield; 

I  **  Well,  now  we  shall  be  able  to  try  whe-  •  who,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to  love  her, 
[  ther  Konald  loves  us  for  ourstln*^  ox  not,**  '  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  him,  even  for 
,  aaid  Mr.  Kullarton.  Hut  one  glance  at  Hon-  her  h«»alth*s  sake,  because  he  knew  that  her 
•  aid's  expressive  fjce,  when  Mr.  Kullarton  in-   attractions  alone  drew  company  to  his  house, 

Ibmed  him  of  his  wife's  expecbitions.  carried  ,  and  that  her  presence  alone  made  that  house 
,  the  nuist  pleasing  convictions  to  his  heart ;  i  respectable. 

his  eyes  Kparkled  with  unafTcctet]  delight,  and  ,      NVhatever  her  complaints  had   been,  and 

■eiziii<j  his  lu-netactor's  hand,  he  exclaimed,     .  whether  or  not  a  return  to  Kngland  might  have 

''tl  my  dear  sir!  this  alone  was  wanting  to   removed  them,  they  had  now  all  settled  in  a 

, your  happiness;  hut  now  I  trust  it  will  be  as  .complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs;  but 

perlect  as  1  wish  it.**  I  since  that  crisis  took  place,  her  mind  seemed 

I  **  Then  you  do  not  tliink  of  yimrtlf^  Ron-  '  to  recover  all  its  brilliancy ;  and  conversation- 
jald,**  said  Mr.  Fullarton;  *^for  we  promise<l    al   powers  of  a  very  superior  nature  drew 


tQ  consider  you  as  our  child,  you  know.** 


around  the  sofa,  to  which  she  was  now  con- 


,  **  And  will  still,  I  trust,  in  the  only  way  fined,  all  those  residents  in  Calcutta  who  had 
.in  which  1  ever  expected  or  desired  to  be  con-  :  taste  enough  to  relish  her  society,  and  talent 
'  aiderpd.'*  .  enough  to  add  to  its  charms.     Mrs.  Fullarton 

I  **Thrn,  pray,  what  meaning  did  you  annex  was  well  aware  that  it  would  be  highly  to 
lo  our  words,  when  we  told  you  we  should  Ronald*s  advantage  to  be  a  favourite  witli  t.iis 
adopt  you  as  our  son  V*  '  accomplished  woman,  as  she  well  knew,  that 

j  **  1  thought  you  engasred  to  treat  me  with  '  to  a  young  man  who  has  mind  enough  to  ap- 
.tliekiBdnt>sof  parents:  that  kindness,  I  mean,  preciate  a  woman  of  superior  acquirements, 
I  which  parents  t<j>ua//y  show  to  their  children,**  constant  intercourse  with  lii>r  is  the  greatest 
IIm  added,  deeply  sighing.  "Hut  1  never  possible  advantage.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Fnl- 
ilboaifht  that  you  meant  to  provide  for  me  as  .  larton  lost  no  opportunity  of  interesting  Mrs. 
<a  ton:  and  having  given  me  the  means  of  Hatfield  in  Honald*s  favour,  and  he  became 
'  Makinff  uy  own  fortune,  I  expected  nothing  very  soon  one  of  her  most  welcome  and  con- 
{■Mre/  ,  stant  visiters.     The  consequence  was,  that  he 

i     *•  Well,  Ronald,  then  the  only  drawback  to  \  acquired  too  great  a  relish  for  the  intellectual 
I  the  pleasure  which  mv«ife*s  situation  gives   enjoyment  which  her  house  afforded  him,  to 
;as  is   removed,     .^tilf,  as  /  knew  what  my    feel  mclined  to  partake  of  the  less-refined  plea- 
words  meant,  though  you  did  not,  I  shall  not   sure  to  which  he  was  ti*mpted  elsewhere ;  and 
Ihiak  that  in  giving  you  the  writership  I  have    Mrs.  Fullarton  had  the  satisfaction  of  setnng, 
done  all  my  duty  by  you.**  j  that  the  society  of  her  captivating  sister  not 

I     **  Vnu  must  do  no  more,  sir;  I  should  hate  i  only  polished  the  manners  and  called  forth  the 
'tQ  fect'ive  favours  which  I  c.iniiot  n*pay.    Mo-  \  mental  powers  of  her  proie'^en  but  preserved 
Ufj  I  cannrft  pay  you  back;  lu:t  if  you  love    his  morals  from  contaminaiion.  and  threw  a 
■w,  I  can  love  you  again,  and  iveu  probably    shield  over  his  endangered  youth. 
*  love  you  more  than  you  love  ni(>.'*  1  have  before  said,  that  Slr«.  Fullarton  de- 

I  **^'ell,  well:  I  respect  your  pride:  and  lighted  to  think  that  Ronald  nii^ht  posidbly 
iWiw  l«t  us  go  tell  my  wife  all  you  think  and  he  related  to  her,  as  his  nanit>  was  Douglas; 
ifcrl  on  this  occasion.**  "as  all  the  F)tnti:ituft  were  nlntrrf^  no  dtntht.** 

Mr*.  Fullarton  was  as  well  sati<tfird  with    Hut  she  did    not  content  her<u>lf  with   only 
|Boaald*s  asAursnce  as  her  hiish:ind  had  hern,    thinking  this;  she  also  liniJ  it;  and  as   her 
iaod  b-id  greit  pleasure  in comiiiiiiii(*nting  what    words  were  n'^t  acrnrately  n*peated,  it  was 
had  pas*'^  to  her  beloved  sistL*r.     Mrs.  Ful-   soon  n-port«-d  that  Mr.  Ronald  Douglas  was 
lanon,  ihounh  a  sensible  woman,  was  not  an    Mrs.  Fuilarton*s  cousin ;  and  some  declared 
■reomplished  one :  as  she  had  been  bred  up    that  he  was  her  nephi  w* :  while,  much  to Ron- 
ifllbofue,  and  in  retirement,  and  her  opportii-   ald*H  vexation,  whose  love  of  truth  revolted 
!«tip«  of  irnprovcment  had  been  few.    Hei»tdes,   against  any  dtxreption,  however  flattering  to 
I  A»  niMi  she  adored  had  loved  her  withr>ut  ae-   himself,  Mrs.  Fullarton  iisnl  to  deliirht  in  aid- 
iments;  thert>fore  ffhe  had  no  motive   in<r  this  belief,  by  calling  him  in  sport,  as  she 
mdeavmiring  to  acquire  them.     Hut  her   said,  **(*oiiHin  Ronald.** 
I  and  K«T  youngest  sister  had  hern  taken       In  vain  did  he  reply.  "  Vou  do  me  too  much 
th*  paternal  roof  by  a  lady  of  quality,   honour,  madam.**     No  one  heard  or  notice4l 
ir  mother's  first  cousin,  and  had  received    thin  answer;  and  Ronald  was,  spite  of  him- 
I  tlw  masters  which  she  provided  them,    srlf,  elevated  to  the  dienity  of  Mrs.  Fullarton*s 
from  the  company  which  she  assembled    near  relation.     Nor  would  his  benefactors  lis- 
her  hofi'e,  all  the  advantages  ami  polish    ten  to  hi:*  expostulations  on  the  subject. 

education  can  bestow.  i      "  If  you  were  going  to  be  married,  indeed," 
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said  Mr.  Fullarton,  **  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent, as  on  such  occasions  no  truth  must  be 
withheld  or  can  be  by  honourable  persons; 
and  you  must  tell  all  you  know  concerning 
yourself." 
"What,  a//r' cried  Mrs.  Fullarton. 

"Yes,  all,"  replied  Ronald;  "and  my  own 
lowly  calling;  not  forgetting,"  he  added, 
laughing,  "  the  ragged  apron  1  wore  when  you 
first  saw  me.  But  this  communication  ought, 
1  think,  to  be  made  before  1  am  going  to  woo; 
for  the  love  might  be  given  to  Mrs.  Fullarton's 
cousin,  which  would  have  been  refused  to  Ro- 
nald Douglas  the  exciseman's  son  and  the  car- 
penter's apprentice." 

"  Ronald,  you  provoke  me,'*  cried  Mrs.  Ful- 
.  larton,  resolutely  resisting  the  appeal  of  her 
judgment  from  her  feelings.  "  However,  the 
girl  that  would  not  love  you,  even  if  she  knew 
you  to  be  the  son  of  a  shoe-black,  could  not 
be  worthy  of  you." 

**  There  Fs  a  declaration  for  you,  from  one 
of  the  blood  of  the  Douglases !  After  that, 
j  Ronald,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  satisfied," 
I  said  Mr.  Fullarton.  Ronald  shook  his  head ; 
and  if  not  satisfied,  he  was  silenced.  But 
the  subject  was  soon  renewed  on  the  following 
occasion. 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man  vers,  residents  in  Cal- 
cutta, deteruiined  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  to 
!  the  governor-general ;  but  as  they  wished  the 
{ party  to  be  more  select  than  numerous,  and 
were  desirous  of  filling  without  crowding  their 
rooms,  they  resolved  to  confine  their  invita- 
•  tions  to  masters  of  families  and  their  relations 
only  ;  as,  had  they  invited  all  the  residents  in 
the  family,  no  private  house  could  have  held 
the  company ;  —  because  it  often  happens  at 
,  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  other  settlements,  that 
gentlemen  and  ladies  invite  young  persons  of 
'both  sexes,  when  they  arrive  in  port,  to  take 
I  up  their  residence  at  first  under  their  roof. 
Accordingly,  the  invitations  of  Mrs.  Manvers 
were  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  such  an  one,  and  their 
relations ;   that  to  the  Fullartons  was  conse- 

Jiuently  to  them  and  their  relation,  Mr,  Doug' 

"  What  a  fortunate  mistake  this  is  for  Ro- 
nald, my  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Fullarton  ;  "  I  am 
,told,  this  ball  will  be  the  finest  thing  ever 
given  in  Calcutta;  —  but  if  he  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  our  relation,  he  could  not  go  to  it, 
for  he  would  not  have  been  invited." 

Mr.  Fullerton  smiled  significantly,  and  re- 
plied, "True :  but  as  he  is  not  our  relation,  I 
do  not  believe  Ronald  will  go.  Here  he  is, 
give  him  the  card." 

Mrs.  Fullarton  did  so. 

"  Will  you  answer  this  card  for  me !"  said 
Ronald,  "or  shall  I  answer  it  myselfl" 

"As  you  please:  you  go,  of  course?" 

"  No— -how  can  1 !  None  but  the  relations 
are,  I  know,  invited ;  therefore  I  have  no  more 
right  to  go  than  the  young  lady  and  gentleman 


who  are  residing  under  your  roof,  as  well  as 
myself." 
"  But  you  are  expressly  invited.**  | 

"  Yes,  from  an  error  1  am."  i 

"  But  it  is  an  error  so  established  now  at  a 
truth,  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it."  i 
"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  go  anjwbere  on  t 
false  pretence :  I  should  know  I  bad  no  right 
to  be  of  the  party,  and  that  tbonght  woald 
poison  all  my  enjoyments"  | 
" There I'^oried  Mr.  Fullarton, «« lloU yos 
what  Ronald  would  feel." 
"  And  do  I  not  feel  rightt  sir  V     , 
"You  do,  you  do;  and  so  Grace  will  tsB 
you  herself,  when  her  principles  have  con- 
quered her  feelin^js  a  little." 

"  You  are  a  disagreeable,  scrapnloos  pe^j 
son,  Ronald,"  said  Mrs.  Fullarton :  "  but  I  en 
not  help  honouring  you :  and  I  see  1  roust  sab- 
mit,  as  well  as  1  can,  to  your  provoking  deci- 
sion ;  so  write  what  you  please." 

Ronald  was  going  to  obey;  but  snddealy 
recollecting  herself,  Mrs.  Fullarton  said  she 
would  write  the  answer :  then,  taking  her  bua- 
band^s  arm,  she  led  him  into  another  apart- 
ment. The  result  of  the  conference  was,  a  reso- 
lution to  inform  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manvers  of  what 
had  passed,  of  Ronald's  honourable  lesistance 
to  their  entreaties  that  he  would  accept  the  in- 
vitation, and  so  on. 

"  There,  my  dear  Fullarton !"  said  bis  wsroh 
hearted  wife;  "if  these  people  have  moial 
taste  enough  to  appreciate  Ronald's  condoeti 
they  will  keep  the  secret,  and  imid  on  hia 
coming." 

"  Yes,  Grace,  yes,  »/,"  replied  Mr.  Fll]ls^ 
ton,  who  knew  the  world,  and  the  people  of! 
the  world,  better  than  she  did.  I 

"  Is  the  answer  written  1"  said  Ronald,  whea: 
they  returned.  ! 

"^Yes,  and  sent  too; — and  it  is  all  your- 
primeval  and  puritanical  scrupulosity  coold! 
have  desired  it  to  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Fullarton,- 
laughing.  | 

But  the  day  passed  without  Mrs.  FalUv-. 
ton^s  receiving,  as  she  expected,  an  answer i 
full  of  admiraiion  of  Ronald's  conduct,  and 
desiring  him  to  come  at  all  events.    No  an- 
swer came,  and  poor  Mrs.  Fullarton  could  only 
say — 

"  Well !  how  differently,  my  dear  bosbaa^ 
should  you  and  1  have  telt  and  acted !"  She 
was  right. 

On  receiving  the  note,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ms^-f 
vers  only  said,  "  Well,  this  is  /udby  .*  there  isi 
one  less ;  and  I  am  so  afraid  my  rooms  sboald( 
be  too  full.  —  What  could  people  mean,  by 
saying  Mr.  Douglas  was  related  to  the  Fai* 
lartonsl" 

It  was  a  consolation  to  Mrs.  Fullarton,  nndsr 
this  disappointment,  to  be  able  to  vent  IMj 
feelings  to  her  sister,  as  she  knew  that  Mrs.; 
Hatfield  sympathized  with  them  all ;  bat  ffsnl 
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•be  rather  displeased  Mrs.  Fullarton,  by  say- 

*'  AAer  all,  I  dare  say,  Ronald  does  not  care 
nnrh  about  balls.** 

**  Do  you  mean  then  to  nndcrralue  the  merit 
of  what  he  did  !** 

**  Certainly  not:  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure 
tbat  to  refufli*  the  invitation  gave  him  the  sin- 
eerest  pain ;  because  he  knew  that  it  would 
hart  your  fbelingfa,  as  he  is  well  aware  that 
ytn  hare  an  affectionate  pleasure  in  knowing 
diat  he  is  supposed  to  be  your  relation.'* 

**  Then  would  it  not  have  been  almost  a  vir- 
tae  in  Ronald  to  hare  gone  to  the  ball,  and 
•■id  nothing  on  the  subject  !** 

**  No ;  at  most,  it  would  only  have  been  an 
•fliiahle  weakness.  But  Ronald  showed  in 
what  he  did  a  degree  of  moral  heroism,  which 
iBi  of  all  othere,  the  most  diHIcult  to  practise. 
A7«  my  dear  sister,  a  heroism  more  difficult,  I 
■mil y  bHieve,  than  to  perform  the  action  which 
neoflimended  him  to  your  fkrour.** 

"  linked  r* 

**Yes;   for  his  impulse  then  was  of  the 

kiftieat  nature,  the  daring  was  of  the  most 

gwierous  kind,  and  the  tuccen  would  be  the 

•esM  of  Tirtuous  delight*' 

^  **  And  you  think  Ronald  felt  this,  and  anti- 

a*  mted  tlie  gratiiude  and  the  applaute  which 
lowed  1" 

**  No;  but,  howeTer  unconsciously, he  must 
been  governed  by  motives  of  this  kind : 
therefore,  great  as  was  his  self-devotion,  it  did 
■oC  necessarily  follow,  that  Ronald  must  be 
opaUe  of  that  heroism  which  he  displayed 
jMierday." 
••  Heroism  !** 

**  Yes,  I  call  it  so ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 
nqoirrs  so  much  mental  courage^  and  so  much 
irm  principle,  as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  strict 
ttvth  without  being  led  from  it  by  temptation 
to  Uea  rf  vanity  f  of  interat^  of  pride^  or  of  com* 


"And  why  so r» 
"Because  no /ome,  no  honour,  awaits  the 
■Siiun  who  so  dares,  as  there  is  scaroely  an 
Wfridnal   in  society  who  values  a  sponta* 
truth,  or  indeed  any  truth.    To  tell  a  ! 
Jtt,  a  white  /te,  is  thought  even  merito-  \ 
on  some  occasions :  while  a  strict  ad* , 
to  truth,  on  small  as  well  as  great 
■sbito,  exposes  the  pereon  who  so  adheres,  to 
m  fidieuM^  if  not  ieipiwed,  by  people  in  gen- 
obI.^  Therefore,  he  who  can  act  up  to  his 
Mm  sense  of  right,  in  defiance  of  ridicule 
mA  mmple,  and  also  unstimulated  by  aught 
bil  the  whisper  of  conscience,  is  capable  of 
I  must  call  the  most  difficult  of  moral 


I  "Mt  dear  Emma,  how  yon  charm  me!" 
iOM  Mrs.  Pullarton:  **  Ronald  would  enjoy 
:  neh  a  tribote  of  praise  from  yoo*-more  than 
.  ffty  balls.  Here  he  is ;  and  now,  for  curi-  \ 
MKy's  sake,  1  will  ask  him  whether  he  really 
■  visfacd  to  go  to  this  ball."  i 


•'Indeed  I  did,"  replied  Ronald;  <«most 
earnestly  did  I  wish  it,  as  such  things  are 
quite  new  to  me ;  and  I  lore  dancing,  now  1 
can  dance  without  appearing  very  awkward.*'  ■ 

''  Then  I  am  mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Hatfield ; 
**  I  thought  yon  did  not  care  for  a  ball  for  its 
own  sake,  Ronald ;  for  I  forgot  that  I  was 
once  young  myself,  and  that  my  preference 
for  my  intellectual  pleasures  is  probably  the 
result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  Well,  sis- 
ter, this  adds  another  leaf  to  our  hero's  lau- 
rel.** 

Six   months  aller  their  arrival  in  India, 
Mre.  Fullarton  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  and 
as  the  child  lived  and  flourished,  Ronald  had  \ 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  friends  as  happy 
as  their  virtues  deserved. 

Ronald  was  soon  enabled  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Pullarton,  who  thoroughly  underetood 
business,  to  make  two  or  three  successful 
speculations;  and  there  was  no  one  in  Cal- 
cutta who  was  judged  more  likely  to  make  a 
fortune  than  Ronald  Douglas.  Whatever  had 
been  hia  causes  for  complaint  against  his 
parents,  Ronald  was  too  good  a  son  to  mention 
them  even  to  the  Fullartons,  otherwise  than 
with  alTi'ction  and  interest ;  and  ill-befall  the 
child  who  can  dare  with  unhallowed  hand  to 
point  out  to  reprobation  and  notice  the  errora 
and  infirmities  of  a  parent ! 

His  firet  lettera  to  England  were  accompa- 
nied by  presents  which  he  knew  only  too  well 
would  be  more  welcome  than  the  lettera  them- 
selves; but  it  was  Mre.  Fullarton  who  pro- 
vided them,  as  he  could  not  yet  make  presents. ' 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  reali<fed  a  sum  of - 
money,  he  showed  his  sense  of  his  friend  the  r 
carpenter*s  kindness,  by  sending  hfm  what  he 
thought  an  equivalent ;  and  when  he  had  re* 
mitt^  money  for  the  use  of  his  parents,  he 
also  remembered  his  old  master  Norton. 

Precious  to  Ronald*s  heart  were  the  lettera 
which  he  received  from  England  in  return  for 
his  presents :  those  from  the  good  Norton 
were  certainly  affectionate,  but  so  he  expected 
they  would  be.  His  anticipations  of  lettera  from . 
his  own  family  had  not  been  so  highly  raised. 
It  was  therefore  a  most  welcome  surprise 
to  him  to  find  not  only  gratitude  but  affection 
in  his  mother's  as  well  as  in  his  father's  letter, 
though  he  could  not  but  smile  more  in  sadness 
than  in  mirth  at  one  characteristic  and  consist- 
ent trait  in  that  of  the  former ;  for  afler  telling 
him  she  could  not  decide  whether  the  shawl 
cravat  he  sent  his  father  or  that  to  John  was 
the  prettiest,  she  added,  *'  but  I  let  John  wear ' 
both;  so  sometimes  he  goes  out  in  one  and 
sometimes  in  the  other;  but  don't  tell  your 
father  so  when  you  write,  for  he  doe»  not  know 
iff  as  he  is  so  careful  of  his !"  But  dearer^— 
perhaps,  because  wholly  unexpected,  written 
also  with  seeming  affection,  and  with  apolo- 
gies for  past  unkindness,^was  a  letter  from 
his  brother :  and  Ronald  in  a  transport  of  joy 
flew  to  his  benefactore,  exclaiming^  **Onljr! 
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think  :  Julin  too  hat  written  to  mo,  and  writ-  j  I'ullow  the  fMhion  of  other  pmoiw'  daui^u-rt, 

tKn  kindly  !**  and  ti)  urnA  her,  at  an  enormoua  e\prfi»r,  i« 

lliii  IriiMidi  triet)  to  n-joirr  with  him;  but  ani'stahiinhnient  where  the  rduratimiuf  vooBf 

they  muld  nut  do  no  Milh  sincerity,  thoiiirh  ■  l:idii*4i  wan  what  i«  railed  JliiuArd,  aAd   Uw 
tliry  umild  not  daiii|>  liin  air«'riion.itH  joy  by  '  laat  |Kjli»h  Riven  to  their  mannrra. 
ti'llinir  hiui  that  th^y  ht  lirvni  Jnhnoidy  wrolt*  |      Mihs  Dou^lai  oh«*yed  theae  nrdera,  tlu»(*k 
to  him  ill  onliT  tii  {jivr  hiniHell' a  rhanre  ofj  it  was  most  reluctantly,  and  CSrarc  waa  aeat 

profit iiii;  hy  Iii4  pro^pciiiy.     But  lionald*ii  na-  to  thu  laily  who  had  bern  rocom mended  to  Wff 

turn  nail  not  I'lirmrd  lor  distrust:    hrlievini;  MiNtt-r.     Nor  did  her  averaii»n  to  thia  plan  dn 

thai  nhnencc  had  anftcncd  hiii  hroiher*ri  heart  inintithwhen  Hhe  found  that  hrr  niere  iiahibed 

in  hin  f.ivnuf.  iu  his  homr  canif  over  liia  re-  in  this  new  kituation  very  hi|fh  idea*  of  tor 

collection  in  brii>hl*T  ami  dearer  hiii-!i  than  he  own  cnn!M'i|uence  aa  tlie  hi-tn'aa  cf  Mr.  Ka'.la^ 

had  «*vrr  hrlifld  it  hclort' ;  nor  could  he  help  tim,  whoae  «>atate«  were  known    to    be   vrrv 

exi-lainiin'.r,  *'  Wi'll,  this  is  indeitil  oni'  of  the  ^reat,  aa  well  aa  hia  |H*r»nnal  propftiy  ;  aai 

happiest  diiVH  of  my  lifr  !**     AlaN!  It  '\»  pain-  this  empty  pride  it  had  been  h^r  auni*a  atadf 

ful  to  retltrt  how  dftm  wi?  owi*  tin?  enjoyment  tudiscnurace  aa  much  aa  pnsiaible.     llui  no*, 

of  our  happiest  days  to  imai^inntwn  ami  i7/u-  all  lh.it  her  prudence  had  d<in«,  ihe  govrrarM 

fj'im.  and  <inic*e*s  eompaniun*  had  entirely  c<1aalr^ 

1  shall  pas«  ripidly  over  the  next  ye.ir  of  actid;  and  ahc  leari'd  that  the  ■iinpliciiv  aa^ 
the  litV  of  my  hi-ro.  iliiriii'^  wliirh  he  acipiired  .  npnlesiy  uf  her  niece's  charactrr  and  maaaf. 

a  conHidi  r.ihlr  tortum*,  :inil  rri*rivt*<|  fretpienl  which  iiimnI  to  remind  hrr  of  her  aiatrr  Vn. 

and  kind   IrtleM  from  his  brother  Jidin,  who  llattield,  would  be  entirrly  deslroyrd  bv  lb« 

became  his  sole  cirreMpoiwlent  at  List;  a4  his  perniciouH  flattery    Livishetl    («ti    llir    brifVM, 

mother,    he    told   him,  \v.is    thre;iiem-d    with  who  w:i!i  enabled  by  her  iiioiiincrnt  parr  mi  *<a 

blindiinss,  anil    his    f  ith<-r  h.id    apniiiieil    his  indulge  her  natural  i«enerciftity  by  giving  pi^ 

ri^ht  hand.     This  wxs  a  sitvere  inortificaiion  aents  to  hi;r  governess  and  her  friends. 
'  to  Honalil.  Kiirtunately,  howevi  r,  in  one  respect,  aa  Mm 

'l*he  little  (irace  Kullarton,  tlip  durlini;  of  Douijlas  thi»u{;hi,  a  cirrumstancr  ttmk  plan, 

her  parents,  and  the  happy  p«ft  uf  her  aunt  and  which,  by  diminishing    her  nitre's   eiperu- 

lionald.  grew  in  the  meanwhili*  in  be;uity  ami  lions,  uNn  diminish* d  her  consr«|umcr,  ui 

intellect.     It  has  be«'n  observed  that  children  furnished  ln'r  with  a  pretest  fo*r  taking  liracv 

born  in  India  have  a  peculiar  precocity  and  frum  this  fiNMis  if  pndc  and  rvprnac,  wbm 

quickness  of  talent,  and  this  child  more  than  i«he  hail  bfi-n  there  a  twtlvenionth. 
contirineil  this  observ.iii'^m ;  nay,  so  irreat  was        Mr.  Fullirtun  was  only  a  >oungrr  %'«■;  bat 

the  n'adinefts  wiih  which  she  b-arnt  the  l«.i(iii  be  succet-di'd  to  hiH  i  ttati  9  m  Sciiiljod  by  *..it 

grirnmir,    under    Knnahrs    iustruiMions,    :ini!  ib-:i(li  uf  his  fit!ifr.  as  his  ridest  brt-thrr  kai 

im.Hi.»,  ilr.iw  iri'_»,  rreni'li,  ;iii  1  llilini  I'r  •■11   hi  r  i!i'<l  .iKr    '.■!,  .*\.\  .iii.!.   i^  w  i*.  ^m;-;-  ■•*■•.  «••"• 
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**  Oh  !  it  is  not  the  loss  of  wealth/*  replied  i  affecting  nature  with  Mrs.  Hatfield,  nncheered 

tke  weeping  girl,  **  which  afiecta  me ;  it  it  the  |  by  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  and  one  of  a  '■ 

4weoverT  that  1  was  loYed  merely  on  account  more  cheerful  nature  with  the  Fullartons,  as ' 

of  my  tather*s  consequence,  and  not  on  ac-  they  were  pleased  to  think  he  would  see  their 

eoant  of—**  daughter,  and  that  she  would  see  him,  and 

**  Of  your  own  merit,  my  dear;  I  will  finish  also  that  when  he  returned  he  would  be  accom- 

ikm  aeoteoce  for  you.     Well,  then,  you  must  panied  by  her,  he  set  off  for  England.              | 

be  more  circumspect  in  forming  your  future  Konald  carried  with  him  a  letter  to  young ' 

Iriendabips,  and  choose  those  only  for  your  Fullarton  from  his  uncle,  worthy  of  the  gene- 

fiiaads,  whose  qualities  are  such  as  to  convince  rods  and  affectionate  heart  of  the  writer. 

jcu  they  are  capable  of  loving  you  for  your-  **  There  is  always  good   comii^  out   of 

aeir  alone.**  evil,  my  dear  Grace,'*  said   Mr.  Fullarton. 

**  Oh,  how  angry  and  how  surprised  too,  my  **  We  have  lamented  that  Hatfield  would  not 

dear  Ronald  Douglas  will  be,  when  he  let  us  take  Emma  to  England,  and  therefore 

of  the  insincerity  of  the  girls  concerning  obliged  us  to  stay  here.     But  now,  this  loss 

i  1  have  written  to  him  in  such  raptures !  of  the  estates  would  have  obliged  me  to  return, 

**  You  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Ronald's  as  my  personal  property  would  not  have  been 

fntadthipt  then  1**  sufficient  for  us  to  live  as  we  have  been  accus- 

**IKMibt  of  that!    No.    If  all  the  rest  of  tomed  to  live,  and  give  Grace  a  handsome 

Iks  world  be  false,  I  am  sure  Ronald  would  marriage  portion.    Now,  however,  when  we 

•Mr  remain  the  soul  of  honour  and  of  truth.**  are  able  and  willing  to  quit  India  finally,  mj  j 

**  There  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  dear  fortune  will  still  be  equal  to  my  moat  ambi- 

a;  and  happy  is  the  woman  who  has  a  real  tioua  wishes.**                                                  | 

id  of  the  other  sex."  At  length,  Ronald  Douglas  landed  in  Eng- 

^  Ronald,  meanwhile,  was   becoming   verjf  land,  after  sixteen  years  of  absence,  and  found 

iiek«   Tery   popular,  but  very  anxious.    His  himself  once  more  in  the  streets  of  the  metropo- 

wnlthandhis  popularity  made  him  thought  ij^.  But  as  he  arrived  in  the  summer,  and  the  air , 

of  the  best  matches  m  Calcutta ;  and  he  of  the  metropolis  was  hot  and  oppressive,  he  I 

linly  could  have  always  had  his  choice  of  determined  to  hire  a  villa  a  few  miles  off, ; 

mmrket.    But  it  was  evident  to  him  that  ^hile  he  was  forced  to  remain  near  London  to " 

firieods  the  Fullartons  did  not  wish  him  to  transact  business. 

iry ;  and  as  his  own  heart  was  wholly  un-  ^^^  ^^^  ^j.^  ^^  ^  ^y^^  daughter  of  his 

ved  br  the  variety  of  objects  which  were  benefactors,  to  that  engaging  child  whom  he 

Mied  to  his  view,  he  resolved  at  present  y^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  ^l,^  hour  of  her  birth,  and 

main  a  bachelor,  unless,  dunngahe  visit  ^j^^     j^,,  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^et  temper  had  en- 

idi  be  was  about  to  make  to  England,  he  j^^  ^^^  ,^i,|  „^^  ^  ,,5,  ^eart. 

aid  too  a  woman  whoni  he  could  love,  and  q         meanwhile,  was  counUng  the  hours 

diWBtowatedness  of  whose  attachment  he  ^j,,  ,^^„,,^  3„j^^  i„  England.     For,  dearly 

»J  i^^\  ^^^^^  *«  F;oor  declining  ^  ,j,^  j^^^  ^^^^  him  when  she  was  a  child, 

Hatfield  threw  a  sort  of  shield  over  his  her  affection  for  him  had  increased  with  her 

BS,  which  defended  them  from  others ;  ^j^em,  and  she  was  now  old  enough  to  appre- 

wbm  ecHild  he  meet  with  a  woman  who  ^j,^^  ^is  character.                                            : 

"  d  the  charms  of  face,  of  mind,  of  heart,  -,             ».•     rk      1       1  —  .    •  :     :     u^ 

of  manners,  to  the  degree  that  she  didl  .Nor  was  Miss  Douglas  slow  to  join  in  her- 

Oil  be  did  meet  ab^ng  who  resembled  mece's  enthusiwtic  admiration  of  Rom^^^^    on; 

he  firmly  believed  that  he  could  never  love,  the  contrary,  she  encouraged  her  partiality  to; 

Ye»-Roiald  had  resolved  to  visit  England,  ?»^«  utmost  of  her  power,  and  was  as  openly 

is  heart  bled  at  the  thouirhts  of  living  "'"P^Vr"*  for  Ronald  a  appearance,  as  Grace 


his  heart  bled  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  ""P""!"*  '"j  /^" 

Moved  friend.     But  then  he  was  willing  ^^^^^  ^"**'  ^'               .          , 

nte  himself  the  misery  of  seeing  her  die.  At  last,  after  rather  a  faint  and  unpromising 

,  he  also  felt  that  a  nearer  duty  called  him  knock  at  the  door,— for  Ronald  felt  some  flot- 

hia  native  country ;  for  he  had  not  heard  ^^  «*  the  idea  of  being  reunited  to  the  dariinff 

his  home,  or  even  from   England,  for  child  of  his  affections,  the  servant  announced 

ibaa  two  years;  and  he  feared  that  some-  Mr.  Ronald  Douglas ;  and  Grace  was  bound- 

-  bad  happened  to  his  father  and  mother,  if  >ng  into  the  ante-room  to  meet  him  with  open 

10  John.    He  now,  too,  recollected  only  «nns,  when  a  feeling  of  unexpected  timidity 

m  what  he  had  forgotten  while  John  came  over  her,  and  she  stopped  at  the  door. 

-,  and  wrote  so  kindly  to  him,  namely,  It  seemed  as  if  Ronald  on  his  side  had  in- 

old  Norton  bad  said  in  his  letter,  that  he  tended  meeting  her  in  a  different  manner;  for 

bie  brother  was  doing  very  unmnly,  his  rapid  step  paused  when  he  saw  her,  and-he 

0  A  gmt  trial  to  his  fother.  started  back  with  evident  emotion,  while  the 

At  cbia  time,  too,  his  health  gave  way,  and  kiss  which  he  had  designed  for  her  cheek  was 

hi  was  oideied  to  try  the  air  of  England;  retpectfnlly  imprinted  on  her  hand, 

fciifnrr  be  could  not  remain  where  he  was.  **  Is  it  possible  1    Can  this  ull,  fine  yoong 

AceofdiBfly,  after  a  parting  of  the  moat  woman  be  my  own  little  Grace!**  cried  Roih[ 
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aid,  after  the  first  flutter  of  meeting  had  been 
recoTered  on  both  sides. 

**  Yes,**  replied  Miss  Douglas ;  '*  and  you 
will  find  your  own  little  Grace  still, -^ only 
that  she  has  become  a  lady  of  great  experience, 
and  out  of  twenty  prnfased  friends^  she  has 
found  only  two  sincere  and  faithful.** 

This  led  to  a  dijscussion  of  poor  Grace's 
little  injuries ;  while  she  assured  the  sympa- 
thizing Ronald  that  she  had  quite  recovered 
the  blow,  and  forgiven  the  offenders,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  young  woman  who  is  almost 
uventeen  should  not  resent  the  wrongs  of  the 
girl  of  fourteen, 

^*  Seventeen  /  Are  yoQ  no  more.  Miss  Fnl- 
larton  !**  said  Ronald,  gravely. 

*'  I  will  only  be  seven  agam  if  yon  call  me 
Miss  Fullarton,'*  replied  Grace,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears. 

•*  Well,  Grace  then,  dear  Grace,**  he  an- 
swered, taking  her  hand. 

Ronald  passed  the  whole  of  that  day  with 
the  aunt  and  the  niece.  The  next  day  they 
went  with  him  to  hire  a  villa  near  town  which 
had  been  recommended  to  him ;  and  for  one 
whole  week  in  succession,  whatever  was  his 
business,  Ronald  dined  or  spent  his  evenings 
with  Miss  Douglas  and  Grace. 

*'  This  will  not  do,'*  said  he  to  himself  at 
last  **I  must  set  off  for  Westmoreland:  I 
must  not  neglect  my  duty  thus;  nor  indeed,  if 
I  am  wise,  shall  I  expose  myself  any  longer 
to  the  danger  of  being  with  this  fascinating 
girl.  My  Denefactor*s  heiress!  I  take  her 
back  to  India !  1  go  in  the  same  ship  with 
her !     Never,  never.*' 

Afler  a  hurried  farewell,  Ronald  set  off  for 
his  native  village,  having  commissioned  Miss 
Douglas  to  hire  servants  for  him,  and  give  or- 
ders for  his  house  to  be  gotten  ready  against 
his  return. 

Ronald  travelled  rapidly  till  he  came  to  an 
inn  which  he  well  remembered,  that  was  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  his  native  place.  To 
this  inn  he  had  previously  sent  his  riding- 
horse.  He  then  mounted,  and  while  the  sun 
was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  he  set  off  unat- 
tended, for  the  village  of  L— - — .  As  soon  as 
he  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  well-known 
spire  with  its  golden  fane  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams, while  the  village  lay  green  yet  dark  in 
the  still  vale  below,  he  stopped  in  his  rapid 
career  to  take  breath,  to  think,  and  to  feel. 

'*  In  ten  minutes  more  I  shall  be  there,*'  said 
Ronald  to  himself,  *'  and  I  shall  know  ^e  fate 
of  my  parents.  My  dear  old  master,  too !  will 
he  be  alive  to  welcome  me?  And  the  poor 
men  whom  I  saved !  Oh  !  how  glad  they  w*ill 
be  to  see  me !    I  hope  they  are  living.** 

Slowly  did  he  make  his  horse  go,  as  he  thus 
thought  and  felt,  while  the  recollections  of 
days  that  were  gone  came  mournfully  over  his 
soul.  At  length,  feeling  his  spirits  becoming 
painfully  depressed,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  village. 


The  first  well-remembered  object  w»  thei 
school-room,  the  door  of  whicli  was  brokm  eff  j 
its  hinges,  and  toki  a  melancholy  tale  of  ittK| 
disuse. 

««  My  poor  old  friend !"  thought  Rooald,*' I : 
doubt  you  are  no  more  !*^ 

The  next  object  was  an  old  frieiri  wWi  a 
new  face,  for  it  was  the  house  of  the  other  N<»>: 
ton,  the  carpenter;  with  smart  sash-windows, 
replacing  the  ancient  casements,  and  the  wholt 
place  wearing  an  air  of  neatness  and  eooifiifti 
the  result  of  increased  opolence.  Rondd  fcit 
a  sort  of  sob  of  pleasure  in  his  throat  as  be  saw ; 
this,  for  he  trusted  that  he  had  contribmed  Is; 
this  change ;  but  on  he  went,  fm  he  was  canr 
to  arrive  at  the  door  of  his  own  home.  He  &  j 
reach  it,  or  rather  what  was  once  that  hone;; 
for  the  modest  tenement  which  he  had  left  on  I 
that  spot,  was  now  converted  into  a  handsons' 
red  brick  mansion,  and  bespoke  such  wsallk, 
in  its  possessor  as  could  not  yet  belong  to  Ibtj 
parents  of  Ronald.  A  high  wall  now  radoted ' 
the  well-remembered  garden;  and  his  hs«t| 
beat  even  to  agony  as  5ie  fear  came  over  lis 
mind  that  his  tree — that  dear  willow-tree  aader' 
which  be  used  to  conceal  his  eariy  aonow^i*! 
that  tree  under  which  he  lav  when  the  bcashl 
ing  countenance  of  his  benemctors  firet  mel  kit . 
eye,  had  been  cut  down  during  this  sessos  af ! 
alteration,  and  that  his  wish  to  lie  under  it- 
once  more,  and  there  lift  his  sool  in  hamUS; 
gratitute  to  heaven,  could  never,  never  bs  g» 
tified.  ! 

*^  But  perhaps  it  is  noi  down  !**  and  he  stood . 
on  his  saddle  trying  to  look  oyer  the  wsU.    Il; 
was  all  in  vain ;  some  Lombardy  poplais  tM 
towered  above  him,  and  interrupted  his  view. 

*'Psha!"   cried  Ronald,  pettishly,  ««I  al-; 
ways  hated  Lsmbardy  poplars  1*^  and  he  taracd 
his  horse  away.  i 

**  So  then,  thet  are  not  there,**  cried  Ran*. 
aid,  siting  deeply;  **th6n  where  are  theyti 
In  their  graves,  perhaps.  Shall  I  seek  ikim' 
there  %  Shall  I  go  to  the  church-ysrd  !  N0| 
no^  I  dare  not ;"  and  while  consideriag  what 
he  should  do,  he  continued  to  ride  slowly 
through  the  village. 

But  Ronald  was  not  quite  well  when  he  h^ 
gan  his  journey;  and  as  the  agitation  of  hitt 
mind  had  not  tended  to  make  him  bettor,  htj 
was  now  conscious  of  great  eshaustios ;  asi 
feeling  rather  faint,  he  beckoned  to  a  little  giri 
who  had  a  milk-pail  on  her  aim,  and  was  as> 
tering  a  cottage-door.    While  she  drew  sev, 
Ronald  look  off  his  hat  to  wipe  the  damps  d' 
fatigue  from  his  brow,  and  as  he  stopped  tot 
speak  to  the  girl,  and,  getting  off  his  hsne^ . 
requested  a  draught  of  her  new  milk,  he  waaj 
unconscious  that  he  was  surveyed  with  tht' 
most  scrutinizing  attention  by  a  middle-sgad 
woman  at  the  cottage-door.     But  the  ttomml 
he  spoke,  the  woman  bounded  forward,  ex- 
claiming— 

•«  Oh!  'tis  Ronald— I  am  sure  *tis  Ronald !" 

**  Ronald !"  cried  the  giri,  and  she  tan  away 


r: 
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to  tell  erery  one  she  saw,  that  Ronald  was 
count*;  while  her  delighted  mother — the  wife 
of  one  of  the  men  whom  he  bad  saved — wiped 
down  her  best  chair,  and  then  shouted  out  to 
bet  husband  in  the  field,  tliat  Ronald  Douglas 
wms  come. 

It  seemed  as  if  tlie  grateful  people  had  ' 
'  tau|rhc  the  name  of  Ronald  to  lisping  infancy, 
and  taujcht  it  also  to  bless  it;  for  a  little  curly-  ! 
patod  girl  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said,  ^*  Is  i 
oa  Ronald  ?  den  me  /tit  ou  !**  and  in  a  moment  ■ 
•he  was  on  his  knee,  and  fondling  him  as  if  i 
sh^  knew  him.  | 

The  cottage  was  now  thronged;  and  the 
■nen  whom  he  had  saved,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  neighbours,  all  came  te  wel- 
rome  and  shake  hands  with  this  tenderly-re- 
nerobered  friend.  Honald*s  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak  ;  but  joy  made  the  others  garrulous, 
e«prriatly  the  woman  who  had  first  seen  and 
fveojrniiied  him. 

**  I  wonder  you  knew  me,  Sarah,*'  said  he. 

**  Know  you !   do  you   think  I  could   ever 
f»rwff*t  you  ?     But  when  you  spoke,  oh  !  then 
I  was  sure  it  was  you :  that  kind  voice,  and  ' 
jet  so  mournful  too.'*  I 

Ronald  bighed  deeply,  and  then  said —         , 

••  Wh^'re  are  my  poor  father  and  mother  1"    | 

At  first,  no  one  spoke;  but  seeing  his  evi- 
drat  a^nny,  one  of  the  men  hastened  to  reply,  '■ 
**  We  cannot  tell  you :  they  left  this  place  two  ' 
▼ears  a«;o,  with  your  brother  John,  and  we , 
save  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  thing  of  them 
ainre. 

**  Thank  (>od  !  then  you  do  not  know  they 
ate  no  more  V* 

At  this  moment,  James  Norton  entered  the 
cottage,  and  welcomed  Ronald  with  a  faltering 
rmc^  and  quivering  lip. 

••  W  here  is  your  brother  I" 

**  Alive  and  temible — ^but  speechless,  and  has 
lost  ih^  use  of  his  limbs.** 
.     -Will  he  know  met** 
j     **  Oh  yes,  and  be  so  glad  to  see  you  !** 
'     **  That  is  another  comfort.     But  tell  me,  do 
jaa  know  any  thing  of  my  parents  V 

•*They  are  alive,  I  believe." 
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Another  dead  silence,  which  was  broken' 
only  by  tidings  of  the  most  afflicting  nature.     | 

The  money  which  Ronald  remitted  for  the  | 
benefit  of  his  parents,  did  not  minister  to  their 
comfort  long,  for  it  only  induced  John  to  launch  ' 
into  greater  extravagance ;  and  again  and  again 
his  father  had  to  exhaust  his  finances  entirely  ' 
to  save  him  from  a  gaol.    But  as  Ronald  con-  ' 
tinned  to  write  and  to  send  remittances,  though  . 
they  did  not  rise,  they  did   not  sink  in  the 
world.    Still,  they  had  not  the  heart  to  write 
to  him ;  for  they  could  not  bear  to  complain  of 
his  brother,  and  yet  they  hardly  knew  how  to ' 
write,  without  betraying  the  melancholy  truth. 
They  therefore  gladly  allowed  John  to  write 
for  them.    But  at  length  they  ceased  to  receive 
either  letters  or  money  from  Ronald. 

When  James  Norton  got  to  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  Ronald  eagerly  interrupted  him ;  de- 
claring that  he  wrote  letters  and  sent  money 
to  them  twice  every  year, 

**Then  John  intercepted  both.** 

**  Letters  he  might,  bnt  surely  not  remit- 
tances.** 

**  Why  not!  Your  father*s  name  is  John 
Douglas,  as  well  as  your  brother*s,  and  no ' 
doubt  he  was  up  to  any  thing.  For  my  part,** . 
said  Norton,  **I  always  suspected  there  was' 
some  foul  play ;  for  I  was  sure  that  you  would  ! 
not  neglect  your  parents.**  | 

'*  And  did  they  think  I  neglected  them  !**     j 

**  They  could  not  think  otherwise ;  but  then, ; 
poor  things !  they  blamed  themselves,  not  you,  • 
and  said  you  had  already  done  more  for  them  | 
than  they  deserved  from  you.**  j 

^*  Did  they  say  so  1  1  will  find  them,  if  1 1 
travel  over  Lngland  on  foot,  to  do  it.    But,  go 


»» 


I     ••  But  where  are  they  ?" 

**  I  ean*t  tell ;  a  relation  of  ours  lives  near 
■  the  house  to  which  John  took  Ihem,  and  she  i 
tsU  us  that  John  carried  a  woman  home  whom 
^b»  caHed  his  wife  ;  but  that  your  father  found 
jaat  ahe  was  infamous,  and  he  reproached  John 
'lor  Wringing  his  mother  such  a  companion  ;  on 
'Vhteh  the  unnatural  son  turned  both  him  and 

Cr  mother  out  of  doors,  and  notliing  has 
■  heard  of  them  since.** 
r     ••  Horrible r  cried  Ronald.     ''But  I  shall 
ft  ta  John  directly,  and  demand  to  know  where  , 
,*eyare.**  | 

I    **  You  must  find  htm  first :  for  he  is  gone  ' 
'  as  ea^  knows  where ;  and  there  are  sad  stories 
It  him.** 
**  Indeed !   but  however,  my  poor  parents 
■BOt  be  io  wantt  wherever  they  are.*  | 


on." 

He  did  so ;  and  Ronald  learnt,  that  owing 
to  John*s  villany,  his  father  lost  at  last  his  | 

5 lace  of  exciseman ;  for  it  was  discovered  that  | 
ohn  was  connected  with  a  gang  of  smugglers, 
and  that  he  had   assisted  them  to  make  the; 
garden  a  deposit  for  their  goods ;  that  in  con-  ■ 
sequence  ot  some  secret  information,  officers 
had  examined  the  premises,  and  found  a  large 
cargo  of  contraband  commodities.    It  was  in 
vain  that  the  poor  old  man  declared  his  entire 
innocence :  his  place  was  taken  from  him,  his 
reputation  destroyed ;  and  hating  to  look  in  the 
face  of  his  old  neighbours  snd  associates,  he . 
gladly  consented  to  accompany  his  unworthy 
son  to  the  obscurity  of  the  metropolis. 

Indeed,  though  neither  Ronald  nor  his  neigh- 
bours knew  it,  he  had  no  other  alternative,  for , 
John  had  money,  whatever  might  be  the  means  ' 
by  which  he  gained  it;  and  till  Mr.  Douglas! 
could  receive  a  letter  from  Ronald,  to  whom ' 
he  at  last  wrote,  takinflr  the  precaution  to  cany , 
the  letter  to  the  India  House  himself,  and  pay  ' 
the  necessary  postage,  he  was  forced  to  submit 
to  be  maintained  by  John. 

Thete  last  particulars  Ronald  did  not  learn 
till  afterwards:  all  he  knew  was,  that  his 
parents  were  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  brother» 
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and  were  probably  without  any  means  of  pro- 
curing a  livelihood. 

••  Well,  then,  I  know  my  duty,"  said  Ro- 
nald, **  and  1  will  perform  it.  It  is  most  likeW 
that  John  will  go  to  the  post-office,  as  usual, 
for  letters,  when  the  next  fleet  comes  in,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  have  him  watched,  and  then 
kept  in  custody  till  I  have  seen  and  interro- 
gated him.  But  let  me  try  to  turn  to  pleas- 
anter  things." 

Ronald  now  gratified  the  three  cottagers,  by 
showing  them  the  prayer-book  which  they  had 
given  him :  then  he  took  out  of  his  pocket- 
book  a  paper  containing  the  flowers  which 
their  children  gave  him«  as  he  passed  through 
the  village. 

*'  Which  of  you  gave  them  tome  1"  said  Ro- 
nald. 

"  It  was  I"  — "and  I"  — "and  1,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  two  fine  young  women  and  a  young 
man  near  him  :  "  but  we  will  give  you  some  : 
better  now — throw  away  that  trumpery."  And  : 
away  they  ran,  to  cull  for  him  the  best  of  their 
gardens. 

Ronald  smiled  mournfully,  to  think  how  lit- 
tle his  feelings  were  understood,  and  carefully 
put  the  dried  flowers  back  into  their  case:  for 
to  him  they  were  certainly  not  trumpery.  He, 
however,  complaisantly  waited  for  the  promised 
flowers,  then  taking  James  Norton*8  arm,  ac- 
companied him  to  his  house. 

"Who  lives  in  our  house  1"  said  Ronald,  as 
he  passed  the  well-known  gate. 

"  A  stranger — one  Mr.  Benson  :  a  good  kind 
of  man,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world." 

"  So  his  alterations  seem  to  show ;  but  I 
wish  he  had  not  done  so  much  to  the  garden, 
for  I  am  so  disappointed :  I  did  so  wish  to  lie 
under  my  favourite  tree  once  more ;  but  I  con- 
clude it  is  down." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Norton,  with  great  em- 
phasis. "  No :  we  knew  how  much  you  loved 
that  tree,  and  we  thought  you  would  be  sorry 
if  it  should  be  destroyed ;  and  so  we  made  it 
our  business,  the  three  cottagers,  my  brother, 
and  mj^self,  to  go  to  Mr.  Benson  about  it." 

"  VN  hat  do  you  mean  1" 

"  Why,  we  went,  and  told  him  the  story  of 
you,  the  men,  and  the  tree.  My  bnttker  was 
chief  spokesman ;  and  we  said  we  did  so  wish 
that  he  would  let  that  tree  stand  for  your  sake, 
and  because  you  loved  it,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  again." 

"Thank  you!  God  bless  you!"  cried  Ro- 
nald.    "  Well,  and  did  he  spare  iti" 

"  Oh  yes — and  seemed  so  pleased  !  He  said 
be  would  call  it  the  good  Ronald^s  tree,  and 
teach  his  children  to  respect  it  for  the  good 
young  man*s  sake." 

"  I  will  go  and  thank  him  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  at  least  there 
are  many  sweet  and  precious  drops  mingled 
in  the  bitter  cup  that  awaited  me  here." 

They  had  now  reached  Norton's  house,  part 
I  of  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of 


the  elder  Norton,  ever  since  the  poor  old  nu 
had  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  Ronald's  hetit 
died  within  him,  as  the  meenog  with  the  poor 
paralytic  approached;  for  he  dieeded  to  arc 
the  conscious  helplessness — the  frequent  tran 
— the  involuntary  sobs— > the  fruitless  endf»> 
vours  to  articulate,  which  are  so  affecting  in 
patients  of  this  description. 

"I  should  like  to  see  whether  my  poor  bro- 
ther will  know  your  voice,"  said  James  No^ 
ton :  "I  will  go  in  and  watch  his  coonteD^aer, 
while  you  stand  behind  bin,  and  speak  to  mj 
wife." 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  Ronald,  aod. 
followed  where  he  led. 

Th^good  old  man  was  sitting  vp  in  an  eaiy 
chair,  neatly  dressed  in  a  cloth  wrapping  gova, 
and  everything  about  him  bore  tiie  marks  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  door  of  his 
room  opened  into  a  pretty  garden,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  gave  freshoeM  and 
sweetness  to  the  apartment. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well,  Mrs.  Niv- 
ton,^'  said  Ronald. 

The  invalid  started,  looked  roond  with  etgrr 
anxiety,  but  saw  nothing,  and  burst  into  tear). 
His  brother  motioned  to  him  to  speak  again. 

"  What  a  pleasant  room  this  is !  and  bow 
glad  I  am  to  find  my  good  old  fnend  so  con- 
fortably  situated !" 

Ronald  could  say  no  more,  for  that  good  oU 
friend  was  now  certain  Ronald  was  near,  aod 
he  tried,  though  vainly,  to  rise  from  his  scat 
to  look  for  him,  while  his  emotions  were  paia- 
fiil  to  behold.  Ronald  now  ruriied  fbrwaid, 
and  stood  before  him. 

The  next  moment  he  supported  the  delight- 
ed but  agitated  old  man,  exhausted,  agaiaat 
his  bosom.  When  he  recovered,  he  made 
signs  to  Ronald  to  kneel  down.  He  did  »o. 
He  then  lifled  up  his  eyes  in  prayer,  and  pat 
his  hand  on  his  head,  as  if  giving  him  his 
blessing. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  friend  T 
said  he,  rising :  "  your  blessing  is  a  giA  that 
I  truly  value." 

As  he  said  this,  the  old  man's  eyes  lighted 
up  with  a  peculiar  meaning,  and  a  smile  play- 
ed about  his  features.     He  then  took  a  key 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  hts  sister-ia-' 
law. 

"  I  understand,"  said  she ;  and  going  to  a 
small  cabinet,  she  took  out  of  it  the  Hoiacf 
which  Mrs.  Fullarton  had  sent  him. 

He  then  gave  it  to  Ronald,  and  made  sifai 
that  he  should  put  it  in  his  pocket,  showiag 
him  first  what  was  written  on  the  blank  leaf. 

"If  I  die  before  Ronald  Douglas  retoms, 
five  him  this,  to  keep  in  remembrance  of  kii 
loving  friend,  Robert  Norton." 

"How  I  shall  value  it!"  cried  Ronald, 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  and  the  delighted  inva-- 
lid  wept  out  his  joy.  j 

Hitherto,  such  was  the  simplicity  of  Ri^ 
nald*8  dress  and  manners,  that  every  one  M' 
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been  able  to  forfret,  in  the  joy  of  leeing  him, '  **  I  will  be  your  friend  and  your  benefactoTv ' 
that  he  was  now  raised  above  theiut  and  that .  but  not  your  Dei|(hbour  and  your  associate; 


he  wan  bfcome  a  gentleman. 

But  by  this  time  Ronald's  groom  arrived  on 


and  so  fades  away  ibr  ever,  one  of  the  dreams 
of  my  youth !" 


another  horse,  and  was  soon  followed  by  his  Uonald  receiTed  a  visit  the  day  after  his  ar- 
Buster*s  chariot,  drawn  by  post-liurses,  while  '  rival  from  the  Mr.  Benson  who  occupied  bis 
the  servants  desired  to  know  where  Mr.  Doug-  -  father^s  house,  and  was  courteously  invited 
Isi  lived.  !  by  him  to  go  and  visit  the  old  tree.    This  of- 

-'  Not  here  now,**  was  the  answer;  and  the  \  fer  he  thankfully  accepted,  and  Mr.  Benson 
!rrants  did  not  know  what  to  do,  when  Ro-  .  had  delicacy  enough  to  let  him  visit  it  alone. 


■sJd  came  out,  and  directed  them  to  an  inn. 


When  Ronald  returned  to  the  house,  the 


^  80,  then,  those  servants  and  that  carriage  voice  was  fiilterisg  with  w  bich  he  thanked 
e  Mr.  Konald*s/*  said  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Benson  for  havinff  preserved  the  tree,  and 

At  last,  the  anival  of  Mr.  DaugUu  reached   for  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  it  which  he 


the  ears  of  the  rector.  The  clergyman  who 
Boascsfted  the  living  when  Ronald  went  away, 
had  resigned  it  for  a  better ;  but  the  present  in- 
csmbent  was  well  acquainted  with  his  story, 
sad  be  civilly  sent  to  offer  Mr.  Douglas  a  bed 
at  the  rectory;  but  he  preferred  sleeping  at 
James  Norton*s,  especially  as  the  invalid  was 
delighted  to  think  that  Bttnaid  DougloM  was  to 
sleep  under  bis  roof. 

Before  the  good  man  went  to  rest,  Ronald 
OBpacked  his  portmanteau,  and  took  out  of  it 
a  cap  made  of  ahawl,  which  he  had  brought 
Ibr  his  father,  who  usually  replaced  his  wig 


had  now  attbrded  him. 

**  Come  every  day  and  Tisit  it,**  cried  ths 
good  man ;  *'  and  all  1  ask  of  you  is  to  sii>  i 
grave  on  its  bark  the  revered  and  beloved  name 
of  Ronald  Douglas.'* 

To  beguile  the  time  which  intervened  be» 
fore  the  funeral  look  place,  Ronald  wrote  a 
long  account  of  his  reception  at  L  ,  and 
of  his  disappointments,  his  sorrows,  and  his 
gratifications.  But  to  whom  was  he  to  address 
itl  His  heart  said,  to  Grace  Fullarton;  bnt 
his  judgment,  to  her  aunt;  and  the  latter  car^ 
ried  the  day.  Still,  though  he  thought  he  had 


ith  a  cap  at  home.  But  as  Norton  did  tlie  \  effaced  every  word  which  would  have  betray- 
lar,  and  his  father  was  not  there,  he  gave  it '  ed  that  it  was  of  Grace  he  thought  while  he 
to  the  former.  Ronald  was  gratified  and  af-  \  wrote,  he  still  left  in  the  letter  the  words  simsfi 
feeicd  to  see  the  satisfaction  which  lighted  up  yaun^  friend i  and  Miss  Douglas  laughed  at 
ths  old  roan*s  usually  my  less  eye,  as  he  looked  ■  the  discovery  this  expression  msde. 
ui  the  glass,  and  fitted  it  on  his  bead.  Nor  I  **  Only  think,  my  dear  Grace,**  said  ske» 
would  he  allow  the  cap  to  be  put  out  of  hia  ■  while  reading  the  letter,  *^  Mr.  Douglas  ealle 
sight  when  he  went  to  bed,  but  had  it  placed  ;  me  bis  iweet  young  friend!  Did  yos  think  he 
where  bis  e^res  could  behold  it  on  waking.         had  been  such  a  flatterer!*' 

Perhaps  it  was  the  first  object  he  beheld  on       **  He  a  flatterer  !  No,  indeed;  it  ia  a  mis- 
waking  ^perhaps  it  was  also  the  last  he  ever  j  take  ^  be  did  not  mean  you,  dear  aunt.** 


■aied  OS ;  and  that  kind  and  graieful  reoollec- 
tioas  of  his  beloved  pupil  were  uppermost  even 
.ia  his  dosing  sigh.  For,  certain  it  is,  that 
his  brother  went  to  call  him  in  the  mom* 
l^  be  found  him  seemingly  asleep,  so  placid 


*^  Then  whom  did  he  mean,  Grace !  He  was 
writing  to  me.** 

'•  Yes,  but ^" 

**  But  he  was  thinking  of  you,  I  suppose,  it  j 
your  modest  inference.''  1 

pleasing  was  kis  countenance ;  but'  on  a  I     ^M  hope  he  was,  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish . 
rer  approach,  he  found  that  his  sleep  was  j  him  to  have  any  otAer  sweet  young  friend.**     j 
Ihstof  DBATB.  I     The  day  was  a  welcome  one  to  Ronald  j 

I     Booald  eould  not  help  imputing  this  sudden   which  conveyed  the  remains  of  his  respected  j 
■diMolation  to  the  agitation  occasioned  by  aee-  ;  friend  to  the  grave,  because  it  set  him  at  lib- 
-ii^  him.  Still, though  shocked  and  distressed,  <erty  to  return  lo  dearer  society,  and  also  U>\ 
|hs  was  eomforted ;  for  a  life  of  helplessness   take  measures  for  tracing,  if  possiblct  his  an-j 
\md  privation  had  terminated  in  feelinffs  of .  fortunate  parents.  j 

Iplssssre;  and  his  last  consciousness  had  un- i     He  had  a  pleasnie  in  making  the  good  I 
jdoohtedly  been  one  of  satisfied  aflection.  j  8chooImaster*8  funeral  as  handsome  as  was' 

i  This  event  detained  him  a  few  days  ia  the  I  consistent  with  propriety ;  and  ths  brothsr 
isBIsge,  ss  he  wished  to  pay  the  good  old  man  i  was  thsnkful  indeed  to  Ronald,  for  hsviag 
•Iha  last  tribute  of  respect,  and  also  by  so  doing  done  all  in  his  power  to  honour  the  kind  and 


Is  gvatily  his  survivors.  But  heavily  moved 
i teas  days  to  Ronald  Douglas;  for,  after  the 
\§m  pissiing  emotions  of  aeeing  his  nstive 
lahcs  and  of  being  cordially  welcomed  to  it 


harmless  being  whom  he  had  loved  as  s  rela- 
tion, and  of  whom  be  had  been  proud  as  us 
Kkoktr  ^  Ike  fymify. 
**This  last  Kindness  of  yonis,**  said  hs  sSj 
sahsided,  he  felt  the  want  of  eompaniona  he  wrung  Ronald's  hand  at  parting,  ^  I  fsslt ' 


|Mch  ss  be  wss  now  aocostomed  to,  and  he  ;  somehow  more,  1  think,  than  any  other :  sad 
ir  ever  reliaaoished  the  wish  he  had  once  in- !  God  bless  you,  and,  if  possible,  mske  yoo  hap- 
Umad  ia  of^  tettling  io  his  native  villaffs.  I  py  with  your  parents  P 
*Xeb  kiad  sod  giats&  bsings!**  thought  be,  I     ''AmeB,"  cnsd  Ronald*  as  be  spnng  into 
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his  carria^,  and  drove  along  the  village. — 
Again,  hut  not  in  like  manner  as  when  he  first 
leSl  his  home,  did  the  cottagers  come  out  to 
bid  him  farewell. 

He  had  left  with  them  such  large  tokens  of 
his  bounty,  and  his  carriage,  his  own  earrias^e, 
was  so  handsome,  and  so  completely  bespoke 
the  grentleman,  that  respect  was  now  mingled 
with  their  love,  and  they  feared  to  treat  htm 
with  their  former  familiarity.  But  Ronald's 
hand  was  as  kindly  tendered  to  them  as  be- 
fore, the  parting  tribute  of  flowers  was  as 
gratefully  received.  Still,  they  felt  he  was  no 
longer  their  equal  only,  and  their  blessings 
were  given  not  to  "Ronald,"  but  to  *^ Mr, 
Douglwt,'*^  not  to  their  friend^  but  to  their  bene' 
factor, 

"Alas!"  cried  Ronald,  "they  will  never 
welcome  me  as  heartily  on  my  second  as  they 
did  on  my  first  visit;"  and  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  never  call  him  Ronald 
again, 

Ronald  was  so  impatient  to  get  to  London, 
that  he  only  stopped  on  the  road  one  night,  and 
he  drove  to  the  house  of  Miss  Douglas  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  metropolis ;  but  heard  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  she  and  her  niece  were 
gone  to  a  country-house  near  Southgate. 

"Near  Southgate!  Was  it  possible  they 
were  gone  to  his  house,  then  1" 

His  house  was  on  the  borders  of  Enfield 
Chase,  he  having  preferred  that  side  of  Lon- 
don as  beinor  more  convenient  for  transacting 
his  city  business. 

When  Ronald  arrived  at  his  own  house,  he 
eagerly  inquired  for  Miss  Douglas  and  Miss 
Fullarton,  but  found  that  they  were  in  a  house 
of  their  own,  which  they  had  hired  since  his 
departure,  and  which  was  only  half  a  mile 
distant. 

"  So  near  me !"  said  Ronald  mentally,  sigh- 
in^as  he  spoke. 

Ronald  was  affectionately  welcomed  by  both 
aunt  and  niece;  and  he  was  provoked  with 
himself  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  be 
as  unembarrassed  as  thev  were. 

"  You  cannot  think,  Mr.  Douglas,"  said  the 
aunt,  "what  difficulty  I  have  had  in  keeping 
my  niece  at  home ;  she  wanted  to  set  off  for 
L- ,  merely  to  thank  and  to  see  the  nicely- 
feeling  men  who  petitioned  the  new  comer  to 
save  your  tree.  As  for  the  tree  itself,  of  that 
she  wants  to  have  a  drawing:  can  you  give 
her  one  1" 

"Dear,  enthusiastic  girl!"  cried  Ronald, 
"would  I  could!  I  wish  you  had  come  to 
L— ;  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
than  I  am  to  find  you  at  Southgate." 

"  Really  you  will  think  we  haunt  yon ;  but 
I  must  own  that  we  came  hither  on  purpose  to 
be  near  you." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes." 

"Pray,  aunt,  speak  for  yourself,"  cried 
Grace,  deeply  blushing,  "and  do  not  say  me. 


I  assure  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  I  had  no  share  in 
hiring  this  house;  it  was  all  my  aimt^s  do- 
ing." 

Ronald  felt  hurt  at  her  denying  so  eagerly 
any  participation  in  her  aant^s  desire  of  firing, 
near  him,  and  turning  round  was  going  to  u-l 
swer  her  in  a  tone  ofpique ;  bot  when  be  saw  j 
her  blushes,  her  conscious  downcast  eye,  and  j 
the  extreme  confusion  of  her  conntenanee  and  \ 
manner,  a  hope,  a  suspicion,  a  conscioosneti, ! 
which  he  had  never  dared  to  entertain  befoie, ! 
took  possession  of  his  mind;  and  tenderiy- 
takins  her  hand  as  he  bent  over  her  averted ! 
face,  he  said  in  a  low,  impressive  tone,  "  Bat! 
I  hope,  though  you  did  not  hire  the  hooae  yoa  j 
werepleased  when  it  was  hired  !•*  j 

"  To  be  sure  she  vras,"  cried  her  aunt.  ••  I ' 
read  her  wishes;  and  know  that  in  coming 
hither  I  obliged  her  full  as  much  as  I  did  dt*; 
self." 

"0  fy,  dear  aunt!"  said  Grace;  but  she 
said  no  more,  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  the' 
glance  of  Ronald :  but  he  soon  pot  a  check 
upon  his  looks  and  feelings,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  changed  the  conversation.  | 

"  You  are  looking  better  than  when  yoa  left 
us,"  said  Miss  Douglas. 

"  Indeed !  it  is  surprising  to  roe  that  any 
one  knew  me,  for  I  think  I  am  grown  a  veiy 
ugly  old  fellow." 

"  You  must  say  this  in  hopes  of  being  con- 
tradicted; for  I  should  have  known  yoa  any- 1 
where,  spite  of  climate  and  indisposition:  doIi 
that  I  mean  to  say,  that  a  man  of  foar-and-' 
thirty  can  look  like  a  yonth  of  sixteen." 

"  Jm  I  four-and -thirty  V*  said  Ronald,  Stirl- 
ing— "  true,  so  I  am,  I  declare.    Yes,  MiM 
Fullarton,  yes,  I  was  seventeen  the  day  yoa 
were  born.  Well  do  I  remember  that  day,  and; 
I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  never /orgtf  it"         j 

Grace  was  now  called  out  of  the  room,  and 
Miss  Douglas  said„  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able: 
to  take  Grace  out  to  India  in  a  year  from  this: 
time ;  for  as  I  must  part  with  her,  I  wish  thej 
pang  was  over,  as  the  longer  she  stays  witk! 
me,  the  more  cruel  will  the  separation  be.** 

"  /— /  take  her  out  to  India ! — Oh !  no,  ex- 
cuse me,  I  have  no  such  intention.** 

"  No !  Why  my  sister  expects  yoa  to  do  lo^ 
whether  Grace  be  married  or  single.** 

"  Married,  ma*am !  Is  Miss  FaUarton  gongj 
to  be  married  1**  •  ■ 

"  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of.** 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say,  that  married  or  in- 
gle, she  will  not  go  with  me  to  India.** 

"  And  why  not  1" 

"  Why  noti  Though  I  amfour'and-lkiriilt 
madam,  I  am  not  a  stock  or  a  stone :  and  to  |0 
in  the  same  ship  with  a  ereaUire  whom  it  9 
not  safe  for  me  to  approach  on  shore  I  0  Mii> 
Douglas !  how  can  jou  wish  roe  to  face  soeli 
danger,  and  meet  with  such  destmction  t** 

Grace  now  returned,  and  Miss  Douglaiwai 
kind  enough  to  drop  the  subject. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  Ronald  did 
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the  ladies,  ts  he  wa^  resolved  to 
th  what  he  thought  a  dishonoura- 
I  in  him,  since  its  ohject  was  the 
his  benefactors;  but  on  the- third 
It  to  them  in  the  evenini^.  Miss 
ceired  him  kindly,  but  openly  re- 
lim  with  his  longr  absence ;  but 
:ed  di'jected,  and  uttered  not  one 
and  there  was  something  in  the 
iddened  tone  of  her  voice  which 
is  heart,  and  made  him  scarcely 
he  said.  Miss  Douglas  restored 
self,  however,  by  asking  him  if  he 
lught  of  his  parents  or  his  brother, 
t;  but  he  said  that  he  had  taken 
ble  step  to  discover  the  latter,  and 
ped,  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of 

ill,  I  hope,  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
Miss  Douglas. 

lid  was  engaged :  he  was  going  to 
end  the  night  at  the  houseof  agen- 
►  lived  in  Surrey. 

gly,  Ronald  set  off*  for  Surrey ;  and 
■  hopeless  attachment,  and  of  his 
cerning  his  parents,  he  could  not 
attracted  by  the  variety  of  the  ex* 
ts  which  he  saw  on  the  road,  espe- 
ese  objects  told  a  striking  tale  of 
ce  of  London  and  its  environs. 
Id  wondered  where  London  would 
intry  begin :  nor  was  it  till  he  had 
d  Clapliam  Common,  and  entered 
e,  where  there  was  a  grassy  bank, 
,  and  no  houses,  that  he  felt  he  was 

0  breathe  the  air  of  the  country, 
tilion  now   took  advantage  of    a 
tg,  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
alk  his  horses,  and  Ronald  was  on 
)f  giving  way  to  a  disposition  to 

1  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
o  persons  sitting  on  the  bank,  one 

fine  old  man  with  an  erect  person, 
hair,  got  up  as  the  carriage  an- 
ind,  stepping  from  the  bank,  held 
t,  and  asked  charity  for  his  poor 
ind  for  himself! 

oice  of  distress  Ronald  was  never 
lere  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
thrilled  to  his  very  soul.  He  let 
lass,  he  gaxed  on  the  old  man,  who 
ose  to  the  carriage-door;  then  has- 
tlie  postilion  stop,  he  opened  the 
g  upon  the  neck  of  the  beggar  — 
ny  father,  my  dear  father  !**  burst 
ivering  lips. 

old  man,  overcome  with  surprise, 
nless  and  speechless ;  but  the  ear 
BT,  made  more  ouick  by  the  loss  of 
Dtly  recognised  the  voice  of  her 
be  screamed  out,  **  T  is  Ronald,  I 
s  Ronald.  Oh,  guide  me  to  him  !** 
K>w  released  his  agitated  father 
DM,  and  clasped  to  his  bosom  bit 
ureot.     But  oh,  with  what  agony 


did  he  gaxe  on  their  threadbare  apparel,  and 
the  misery  which  their  appearance,  as  well  as 
their  calling,  displayed !  **  But  come,"  cried 
he,  recollecting  himself,  ^get  into  the  car* 
riage ;  I  have  found  you  now,  and  never  will 
I  part  with  yon  again." 

**  Where  are  you  putting  me  1"  cried  the 
poor  woman.  *'Do  not  take  me  from  Ro- 
nald." 

*'  N09  you  are  going  with  him,  my  dear  mo* 
ther." 

**  Indeed !  Oh,  anywhere  with  yon,  Ronald ! 
We  have  now  no  friend  besides,  and  we  thought 
you  too  had  forgotten  us." 

The  poatilion,  who  was  a  wondering  spec- 
tator of^  this  scene,  now  desired  to  know 
whither  he  was  to  drive. 

**  Back  to  where  you  took  me  up ;"  and  he 
drove  on. 

«« Where  U  that,  my  child  1"  asked  Mr. 
Douglas. 

••  To  mv  house." 

**  Your  house !  Oh,  do  not  let  as  appear  in 
this  mean  garb  before  yoor  servants,  if  yoo 
are  not  ashamed  of  ««,  toe  should  be  ashamed 
to  disgrace  yauJ*^  « 

'*  Oh,  no,  Ronald,  dear !  pray  do  not  take 
me  anywhere  in  this  trim ;  1  should  die  with 
shame ;  I  cannot  be  seen  and  known  iku§  as 
your  mother,  Ronald." 

**  You  shall  be  seen  and  honoured  too,  as 
my  mother,"  replied  Ronald ;  ^  but  if  it  would 
give  you  any  pain  to  be  seen  in  this  dress,  let 
us  go  to  your  home,  and  you  shall  wait  there 
till  I  have  provided  you  with  clothes."  ^ 

**  O,  Ronald !  we  have  no  home  now,  none 
whatever :  we  were  forced  to  leave  our  lodg- 
ing, miserable  at  it  was,  this  morning,  and  we 
have  been  walking  about  for  hours ;  and  but 
for  meeting  you — "  Here  he  paused,  and 
Ronald  wept  in  company  with  his  unhappy 
parents. 

«*  Well,  then,"  said  he  at  length,  •«  we  will 
stop  at  the  first  decent  lodging  we  see  near 
Westminister  bridge;"  and  it  was  not  long 
before  *^ Lodgings  to  let  on  a  ground-floor" 
met  their  sight,  and  seemed  far  more  than  suf- 
ficiently g(x>d  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
indigent  couple. 

Ronald  got  out,  and  told  the  mistress  of  the 
house  that  he  had  met,  by  accident,  two  near 
and  dear  relations,  who  had  been  cruelly  de* 
prived  of  their  little  property,  and  they  must 
remain  here  till  he  could  take  them  to  his 
house. 

The  landlady  promised  them  the  kindest  at- 
tendance ;  and  Ronald  did  not  leave  them  till 
he  had  partaken  with  them  a  comfoitable  din- 
ner, and  seen  them  lodged  in  as  oomfoitable  a 
bed. 

'*  I  now  go,"  said  he,  **  to  order  every  thing 
necessary  wt  your  eomfort;  and  when  your 
wardrobe  is  r«sdy,  you  shall  remove  to  my 
house." 

The  poor  old  people  wtra  atill  toooveicoiiie 
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with  sorprise  and  joy,  to  feel  as  if  they  were 
otherwise  than  in  a  dream;  but  they  had 
heard,  they  bad  embraced,  and  the  old  man 
had  Men  Ronald ;  and  blessing  him  repeatedly, 
and  praying  for  blessings  on  him,  the  exhaust- 
ed couple  fell  asleep,  and  forgot  not  only  their 
sorrows  but  their  prospects  of  happiness. 

Honald,  when  he  quitted  them,  droTe  to  the 
nearest  livery  stable  in  London,  left  bis  car- 
riage there,  and  paid  off  his  postilion,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing to  his  servants  the  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed.  Fie  then  procured  fresh  horses, 
and  drove  to  South  gate. 

*^  I  have  found  them !  I  have  found  my  poor 
father  and  mother,"  cried  Ronald,  as  he  entered 
the  room  ;  and  his  auditors  sympathixed  with 
his  emotion. 

He  then  told  them  that  his  parents  refused 
to  come  home  to  him  till  they  were  properly 
dressed ;  and  Miss  Douglas  instantly  consent- 
ed to  drive  with  him  to  warehouses  for  ready- 
made  clothes  and  linen. 

Grace  insisted  on  accompanying  them ;  and 
Ronald  felt  a  secret  pleasure,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  known  even  to  hinuelf^  in  see- 
ing the  object  of  his  fond  idolatry  busied  in 
choosing  apparel  for  his  poor  biind  mother. 

When  the  purchases  were  made,  Ronald 
mounted  his  horse,  which  he  bad  desired 
should  follow  him ;  and  while  the  ladies  re- 
turned to  Southgate,  he  galloped  to  the  lodg- 
ings where  he  had  lefl  his  parents. 

Their  friendly  landlady  told  him  they  were 
awake,  and  she  had  just  sent  them  up  some 
tea.  Ronald,  therefore,  knowing  he  should 
not  disturb  them,  went  to  their  apartment, 
and,  on  opening  the  door,  asked  if  he'  might 
come  in. 

'*  'Tis  Ronald's  voice !"  cried  his  mother. 
**  Come  in  t  Ay,  to  be  sure ;— only  too  glad 
to  see — No,  no !  I  cannot  see  you,  but  I  hear 
you,  and  that  is  more  than  I  deserve." 

His  father  did  not  speak ;  but  grasped  his 
hand  and  welcomed  him  with  such  a  look  of 
grateful  affection ! 

**We  have  had  such  a  sweet,  lefreshing 
sleep,  my  child !"  said  his  mother.  '*  I  dreamt 
I  had  seen  an  angel,  and  that  he  spoke  so 
kindly  to  me;  and  that  angel  must  have  been 
you,  Ronald." 

'^  You  want  more  tea ;  shall  I  order  some  t" 

He  did  so;  and  when  it  was  brought,  he 
insisted  on  holding  it  himself  to  his  mother's 
lips.  But  pushing  away  his  hand,  she  cried 
out,  in  a  sort  of  hysterical  agony, 

"No,  no;  I  cannot  bear  such  goodness. 
The  tea  will  choke  me  if  you  give  it  to  me ;" 
and  he  had  too  much  delicacy  not  to  desist 
directly. 

Ronald  nowassaved  them  that  some  of  their 
apparel  would  be  ready  during  the  conrae  of 
the  next  day,  and  would  be  sent  to  them. 

^'  In  the  evening,  therefore,"  he  added,  ^  I 
«hall  ooBie  and  cond«et  yon  to  my  hoase." 


Blessed  that  night  were  the  slambers  of  tbs- 
pious  son,  as  well  as  of  the  grateful  paienia.  ; 

When  Ronald  went  the  next  eveninf  ta! 
take  them  to  his  home,  be  was  painfully  smc^' 
ed  to  see  the  ohildish  delight  whieii  his  a^i 
ther  expressed  zxfeeHng  herself  dressed  in  a! 
manner  far  beyond  what  she  srer  was  bsfins,  I 
and  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to  see  her' 
finery.    She  was  as  mach  delighted  at  findisi 
herself  in  her  son's  crum  eoma^  #  and  vbce 
she  reached  the  house  ahe  insuted  on  being 
led  round  the  drawing-room,  that  she  migia 
feel  the  furniture,  while  exclamations  of  ptei- 
sure  and  affection  towards  Ronald  wen€(» 
tinually  bursting  from  her  lipe.    Bat  hs  wm 
far  more  affected  by  his  father's  ezpiemin 
silence,  and  the  looks  of  deep  feeling  with 
which  he  ever  and  anon  regarded  him. 

^  My  son !"  said  he  at  length,  "« did  I  not 
tell  you  that  the  blessing  (n  the  Almighty  { 
would  go  with  yon  wherever  yoo  went  ?    He 
has  blessed  you,  and  has  enabled  yon  to  blm 
othenr 

The  next  day  the  aunt  and  the  nieoe  calM 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  bat  they  felt  a  sort 
of  repugnance  towards  the  parents  who  hni 
so  embittered  the  youth  of  their  faToaiils. 
Afflictions,  however,  had  given  eo  looching  as 
expression  to  the  conntenanee  of  the  hskm^ 
whose  fine  person  and  dignified  mtnner  was 
themselves  prepossessing,  that  when  thsy  asv 
him  they  lost  most  of  their  dislike  to  kia, 
especially  as  they  observed  the  looks  of  lots 
with  which  he  beheld  his  son.    The  mother ; 
too  was  made  an  object  of  interest  by  hm; 
blindness,  and  her  utter  helplessness  nndcr  it;  ■ 
and  when  Grace  found  that  ahe  could  noteiea  > 
knit  well  enough  to  amuse  herself,  she  dctif  j 
mined  to  procure  the  means,  and  ondertaks  to ! 
teach  her  two  or  three  works  which  sbs  bad 
seen  taught  in  a  blind  asylum.  I 

Ronald  meanwhile  was  resolved  to  aske; 
the  residence  of  his  parents  under  his  roof  u : 
excuse  for  not  going  so  frequently  to  Soath-  ■ 
gate  as  he  was  expected  to  do;  since eftiy. 
fresh  interview  strengthened  his  attachmeaii 
and  consequently  added  to  hia  hopelesa  a^ 
happiness.    Sometimes  too,  he  sonected  thai  | 
Grace  was  only  too  much  dispoaed  to  letsm 
his  affections,  and  that  was  an  additional  its* 
son  for  him  to  refhun  from  going  to  the  bousb 
But  vainly  did  he  form  the  resolution  ts  avail 
her. 

When  he  returned  fiom  LoDdon«  he  osed  •< 
find  her  benevolently  emplofed  in  tssekiar; 
his  poor  blind  mother  the  works  1  haveheftnJ 
mentioned.  When  he  returned  from  a  rial  tf ' 
a  distance,  he  found  hia  parents  eataUiM! 
guests  in  the  house  of  Miss  Doeglas;  mI 
however  determined  he  might  be  to  mm  ' 
they  seemed  equally  detnmiMd  nd 
awndid. 

Miss  Douglas  all  this  time  was  inlly 
hie  of  what  was  passing  in  the  besit  of 
nald  and  her  nieoe,  though  she  sesasad  Mt 
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notioe  it ;  but  once  the  compHmonted  Gract;   that  he  could  not  read  it  for  tome  xninotetf 

oo  the  bene? olence  which  led  her  to  take  such   after  Mi^s  Douglas  left  him.    At  length,  how- 

paiiM  to  teach  that  stupid  old  woman  what  ever,  he  did  read  it;  but  he  read  no  more  than 

«be  really  could  never  learn.  !  the  first  paragraph,     it  was  sufficient,  for  the  ' 

**  M J  motive  is  not  benevolence,*'  replied  :  letter  began  as  follows : 

Graee;   -I  will  not  tike  to  myself  credit-     ..  w.ri      c-  .        'nt  •    i  ..       n  i.     • 
which  I  do  not  deserve."  ^^i  ^*^'  Sister,— This  letter  will  be  given 

-  Then  what  is  vour  moUve  V  y*\"  ^ ,^"'  «*"  ^«*'  f*?»«.**J-    J*  ^'^  P^*"^"* 

»*  <£k«  t»  uia  w.^^-u.i.  »•  indeed  to  Us  to  part  wiih  him  ;  but  we  console 

Mis.  DQaBlas.imled,  but  choM  10  make  no  :•""*«''"  ■»?>"'""«  «»"<>'»>•  forward  «<>  'he 
farther  remarks  inoroent  of  his  return,  when  he  will  come  ac- . 

Though  Gra(4  was  not  introduced  into  Me  companied  by  our  darling  girl.  O  Mary !  what : 
tcrU,  she  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  mo.   »'=???  P»'?'"«  »••"""  *;«,."""k  ouneWes,  as 
of  the  world :  and  her  (routh.  her  beauty,  and   >»"  '«'*«  '""g  known,  if  Grace  should  return , 
h.>r  espeetaUons.  made  her  the  object  of  ma-  : '».  "»  <"  *«  *''»  J^.  I"""'"* '    f«  **  ^»«* 
Irimooial  speeulaUons  to  more  than  one  (ten- 1  "*"  *^J"",  "'5'"^  ^  t"»'  'J""" '». ""«  *!" 
tieman  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  Southnte.    Pf"'  "l  fcngland.    Do  then,  dear  sister,  let 
Xor  was  it  long  before  Miss  Dou.las  received   ?«"  •>*  "  '»"'=''  W^fl "  P<>««ble.  and  I ; 
pro|K>«ds  of  marriage  for  ber  nie^e  from  three   "'•"'»"  »«  """ "»»»  »"  *'"  »"«  »«  ««  « •»••  »«• 
ISentSemen;  one  of  whom  was  a  young  noble-        Surprise,  joy,  gratitude,  now  nearly  over- 
miD   of  considerable  personal   recommends-   powered  the  susceptible  heart  of  Ronald  Doug- 
lioBS.    The  two  first  were  aatisfie«)  with  being   las ;  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofd,  unable 
toU  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Douglas,  tliat  her   almost  even  to  think  coherently,  till  he  recol- 
niece  positively  d^^clined  receiving  their  ad- '  lected  that  Miss  Douglas  might  be  mistaken, 
divsses;  but  the  young  peer  declared  that  he  '  and  that  Grace  might  not  love  him.    But  now 
wmild  take  a  Tefu«al  from  the  lips  of  Miss   he  had  permission  to  woo, and  to  address  her: 
Fullanon  only,  and  Grace  was  resolved  not ',  and  while  this  cheering  thought  was  opper- 
lo  grant  him  the  interview  which  he  required :  ■  most  in  his  mind,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
kat  he  still  persisted  to  requesi^  and  she  to  |  soft  voire  of  Grace,  ^*  I  thought  my  aunt  had 
denjf;    till   wearied   with   his   importunities,  I  been  here.'* 

Miss  Dooglas  determined  to  consult  Ronald  f  Konald  instantly  started  from  his  recumbent 
OB  the  subject,  and  request  him  to  prevail  on  '  posture,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
hm  meee  to  put  a  stop  to  this  persecution  by  girl,  for  his  countenance  proclaimed  the  now  un- 
fCranting  the  desired  meeting.  But  she  did  restrained  tenderness  of  his  heart,  he  breathed 
likely  to  gain  any  assistance  from  in  her  willing  ear  the  tale  of  his  authorized 
for  he  was  no  sooncv  informed  that  attachment;  but,  too  delicate  to  presume  on 
bad  loveni,  and  that  one  was  a  young  what  her  aunt  had  told  him,  he  gave  her  mo- 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  her,  than  ther's  letter  into  ber  trembling  hands,  and  quit- 
all  ael^-possession  forsook  him,  and  he  scarce-  !  ted  her. 

ly  karw  any  thin?  that  she  said.  I      When  he  returned,  he  found  Grace  in  tears 

**  And— and  Miss  Kullarton  wishes  to  see   — but  they  were  tears  of  jny-^and  holding  out 
yonng  nobleman,  does  she  V  said  he,  in  •  her  hand  to  him,  she  said, 
perturfration. 

him !    No,  I  told  yon  the  exact  con- 
sIm  wishes  to  atoid  seeingf  him.*' 


'\1  am  sorrv  you  showed  me  this  letter." 
"Why  so  f" 


"  Lest  you  should  suspect  I  love  you  merely 
**Doea  she  refuae  him,  then?*'  he  eagerly    from  a  sense  of  duty." 
mandad.  }      Konald  could   not  desire  a  more  eiplicit 

**To  be  sure  she  does.*'  avowal,  and  he  left  her  the  happiest  of  men. 


••  Bat  why  I" 

**  Becauaa  she  does  not  ioee  him.*' 

**  Does  aha  then  love  another  ?" 

••  I  saafieet  so." 

**  And  one  likely  to  be  approved  by — " 


Letters  were  now  expected  every  day  from 
India;  and  as  soon  as  tliey  were  arriv^,  Ro- 
nald inteniled  to  write  for  permission  to  become 
immediately  the  husband  of  Grace,  though 
Miss  Douglas  thciught  that  the  letter  which 


"*Oli«  yea!  by  her  parents  you  mean  ?"  she  had   shown  him  made  it  unnecessary  to 

BmhM  could  not  speak,  he  only  bowed  his   wait  till  an  answer  from   Mr.  Kullarton  ar- 
ia a«|aie8cenee.  '  rived  :   and  in  tlic  very  next  letter,  Mr.  and 
^  Yea,  if  ray  suspicions  are  just,  Graee  is ;  Mrs.  Fullarton  both  desired,  that  if  an  attach- 
'  to  love,  or  does  love,  the  man  my   ment  had  taken  place  between   Ronald  and 
aad  sister  would  roost  approve.     But   their  daughter,   they  should   marry  immedi- 


pM  *ahoaU  judge  for  yourself,  Mr.  Douglas.  |  atelv,  and  come  out  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
maa  is  a  letter  from  my  sister,  which  I  will  coufd.  Any  further  delay,  tlierefore,  was  out 
li   you,  while   I   go  in   search  of  of  the  question. 

The  young  nobleman,  being  now  assured 

look  the  letter,  trembling  in  every '  by  Miss  DouaUs  that  her  niece  was  on  the 

and  with  such  a  mist  before  his  eyes  j  point  of  marriage,  desisted  from  hia  suit,  and 
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pieparatioDS  for  the  nuptials  were  immediatel  j 
begun. 

Konald  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  suc- 
ceeding, in  what  he  had  before  Tainly  at- 
tempted, namely,  to  prevail  on  his  mother  to 
let  her  eyes  be  examined  by  an  oculist ;  and 
he  had  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  there  was  no  doubt  her  sight  might  be 
restored  by  the  operation  of  couching. 

*'  May  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,'*  said  the  poor 
woman  to  the  oculist,  ^*  if  you  restore  my  sight ! 
for  then  I  shall  see  Ronald  again,  and  that  it 
enough." 

The  operation  was  performed,  and  success- 
fully, while  the  delighted  old  woman  uttered  a 
cry  of  pleasure  as  she  beheld  the  light  of  day 
again,  and  Raying, 

^ Thank  God!  I  shall  see  Ronald  now,'* 
fainted  away,  overcome  with  contending  emo- 
tions. 

**  Who  is  Ronald  ?"  said  the  oculist. 

*'  She  means  me,"  he  replied,  turning  away 
much  affected. 

At  length  the  bandage  was  allowed  to  be 
removed,  as  the  eyes  had  recovered  their 
powers,  and  she.  was  suffered  to  gaze  on  her 
son;  —  while  she  hung  upon  his  neck  in  a 
transport  of  grateful  affection,  and  wondered  at 
the  mercies  of  God  to  so  great  a  sinner.  But 
Ronald  had  soon  rivals  in  her  looks  and  her 
attention,  in  his  house  and  his  furniture ;  and 
she  was  never  tired  of  saying, — How  pretty 
this  is!  and  how  beautiful  that!  and  it  re- 
quired all  his  high-principled  forbearance  to 
make  him  patiently  endure  the  troublesome 
and  empty  pleasure  which  these  things  afforded 
her. 

*'You  absolutely  fatigue  both  my  ear  and 
my  spirits,"  said  her  husband  one  day,  **  by 
constantly  saving  *  Ronald,  Ronald!'  1  wish 
you  would  call  him  ^  My  son,'  or  *•  My  dear  son,' 
as  I  do." 

•'  No,  Mr.  Douglas,  tw,"  was  her  reply. — 
^^  Nothingr  shall  ever  make  me  call  him  al- 
ways  *  My  son,'  as  if  he  was  our  only  son." 

"  /  own  no  other." 

**  But  /  do,  however  unworthy  he  may  be. 
I  cannot  forget,  though  you  may,  that  he  was 
once  most  dear.'* 

Her  husband  sighed,  brushed  a  tear  from  his 
eyes,  and  said  no  more. 

The  day  for  the  marriage  was  now  fixed,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  had  a  new  source  for 
joy  in  the  *»6cau/i/tt/"  and  ^* kind-hearted** 
young  lady  who  was  to  be  the  wife  of  Ronald. 

One  evening  that  they  and  their  son  were  at 
the  house  of  Miss  Douglas,  the  latter  went 
home  at  about  nine  o'clock  to  fetch  a  new  pub- 
lication which  the  ladies  wished  to  see. 

There  is  nowhere  a  road  more  infested  by 
robbers  than  that  round  Southgate  and  Enfield 
Chase;  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  in  the  early 
winter  months,  the  chances  of  being  attacked 
are  very  certain.  But  Ronald  had  escaped  so 
often  that  he  had  lost  all  fear,  and  he  went  on 


foot  unarmed  and  unattended  from  the  house  of  • 
Miss  Douglas  to  his  own,  tliougfa  that  part  of 
the  Chase  which  he  had  to  cross  was  partieo-- 
larly  unsafe  and  lonesome.     But  be  did  not 
now  cross  it  with  impuni^.    Two  footpads 
started  out  upon  him,  one  of  whom  held  a  pis-  j 
tol  to  his  breast.    Ronald's  involunUiryiDOv».| 
ment  was  to  resist;  with  a  powerful  arm,  he; 
struck  the  pistol  from  the  niffian*s  hand,  and 
with  a  blow  levelled  him  to  the  earth.    He 
then  wrenched  the  murderous  weapon  litNnthe 
hand  of  the  other,  and  threw  him  to  thegrooDd. 
His  gardener,  who  was  comine  home  fiosi 
work,  now  approached,  followed  by  kis  maa, 
and  hastened  to  his  assistance ;  his  first  ssia3* 
ant  now  rose,  and  seeing  this  reinfbieemest, 
ran  precipitately  away;  but  the  man  wboai| 
Ronald  kept  down  in  his  athletic  grasp,  was. 
unable  to  fly,  and  he  was  dragged  stmggUnf ' 
into  the  house. 

^'  Lead  him,  for  better  security,**  said  Ron- 
ald, *Mnto  an  upper  apartment;  and  as  it  it 
now  too  late  to  commit  him,  we  most  gnid 
him  there  all  night." 

The  men  obeyed ;  and  the  footmen  having 
seen  that  the  windows  were  securely  frstemi 
with  shutters  hung  with   bells,  which  the! 
slightest  attempt  to  escape  would  instantly  srt; 
ringing,  assisted  to  fasten  the  hands  of  the' 
wretched   man  behind  him,  and  retnmed  to 
their  master,  who  was  pacing  the  room  below 
in  great  agitation,  shrinking  from  the  painfb) 
task  of  having  to  appear  against  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. 

**  I  must  do  it,  however,**  said  Ronald  is 
himself;  '*  but  I  can  recommend  him  to  mer- 
cy."   Then  taking  a  candle  in  his  band,  bei 
went  to  the  room  where  the  prisoner  was  eon-- 
fined ;  and  desiring  to  be  left  alone  with  hin, ; 
he  prepared   to  indulge  the  kindness  of  kit 
heart,  by  interrogating  him  with  a  view  to 
soothe  and  to  serve  him. 

The  man  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  tbt 
door  when  Ronald  entered  and  set  the  caadle 
on  the  table'  before  him,  but  he  now  torsed 
round ;  while  Ronald  commanded  the  serraoti 
to  withdraw,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  kit! 
fine  but  bloated  face.  One  glance  of  that' 
never-to-be-forgotten  countenance  was  enongk. 
Ronald  instantly  recognised  it ;  and  otterms 
an  exclamation  of  agony,  he  leaned  against  tkt 
wall  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands.  Hti 
wretched  brother,  for  it  was  indeed  Joka 
Douglas,  did  not  recognise  him,  and  looked  tfj 
him  with  an  expression  of  ferocious  wonder.  I 

''  What  the  devil  is  this  for  1"  said  he.  ''If, 
you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  me,  let  me  go."  j 

'^  Do  you  not  know  me,  John  ?**  said  Rob-  , 
aid,  turning   round  and   advancing  toirarda, 
him,  shuddering  as  he  recollected  him.    The' 
conscious  culprit  laid  his  bead  on  the  taUe, 
and  groaned  aloud. 

A  pause  of  agonizing  silence  ensued.   It. 
was  broken  by  the  criminal,  who  said  in  a  toiiy 
tone,  J 
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**  Weil,  I  conclude  1  am  8afe  dow.  however;   but  that  you  always  i^ere;  I  remember  yonr 

fiir  Tour  owD  lake  you  will  not  appear  against   tiirowint^  me  out  ot*  tiie  room  when  vuo  were 

ae.'*  '  quite  a  lad,  because  I  struck  my  motlier ;  and 

*-  Nor  c'v  yoare  either,  John,  nor  for  that  of  just  now  I  f»It  how  p«jwerful  you  were.     Yfi 

o%T  poor  father  aiid  nkother.**  ;  in  a  d^idly  strusfgle  I  am  not  sure  you  would 

-lA-^tird* !     Where  are  they  ?"  j  be  \-ictoTious." 

*'Thi^y  live  with  me.**  I      "  In  mich  a  struggle  I  trust  we  shall  nerer 

*-  With  you  ?    That  it  more  than  they  de-  tn^e^J*^ 
Jem:-  I  a:n  sure.'*  At  this  moment  a  carnage  stopped  at  the 

*"  Why  do  you  speak  to  harshly  of  them  ? .  gate. 
iii«T  do  not  deserre  that  from  ym,  John."  **  It  is  my  father  and  mother,'*  cried  Ronald, 

*"  *T  is  ulsc  !  Their  wicked  indulgence  double-lock  in"  the  door  lest  the  wrrants  should 
sniie  me  what  I  am.  Ther  did  not  indulge  tell  them  what  had  happened,  and  the  former 
y«M,  Ronald,  and  see  the  difeience !    Curses   should  try  to  enter. 

om  tb«m  !*'  i     The  precaution  was  wi«e  :  for  both  his  ter- 

-"  H'jrrible  !**  cried  Ronald.  '*  Well,  if  they  rified  patents  came  to  the  apartment,  and  his 
have  injured  you,  John,  yon  have  amply  re- '  mother  eame-^tly  entreated  that  he  would  not 
veagcd  Touraelf :  for  tou  have  made  them  suf-  sit  alone  tvi:h  that  xricktd  wriUh.  Usi  he  should 
ier  leverely.     Poor  souls !  they  add  one  to  the   murder  him. 

Huny  pr>:  fs  which  are  daily  exhibited,  that       An  oath,  a  terrible  oath,  now  burst  from  the 
flv«B  in  This  world  no  duty  is  ever  violated  with    unhappy  man's  lips. 

>  iKpuni^T.    They  did  indeed  spoil   you,  and       **  Let  them  come  in :  let  them  see  the  fruits 

,  thceTii  has  alr^rady  been  visited  on  their  own   of  their  folly.'*  he  cried. 

heads      God  grant  that  it  may  end  here!**  While  Ronald  assured  them  he  was  in  no 

**  To  punish  them,  1  wish  it  may  inertoMe.**    danger,  and  having  promised,  thai  if  they  would 

*-  Ilo  not  talk  thus,  John !     You  shut  my    but  so  down,  he  would  come  to  ihem  directly, 

bean  against  you.**  they  reluctantly  obeyed ;  but  as  long  as  he 

^  Bat  not  a^inst  vour  own  inieresi  shall  I    continued  to  hear  his   unconscious  mother's 

shut  it.  let  me  talk  ever  so  horrible;  and  I  tell    querulijus  and  anxious  tones,  John  Douglas 

ycM.  you  will  not  kang  ^mtr  krUker^  Ronald."    niutti'red  **  curat*  r  4  imd  hut  detp^ 

-* Certainly  not;  and  1  will  do  still  more:  I       **  Poor  woman!*'  said  Ronald  in  a  faltering 
wi!I  give  him  the  means  of  becoming  a  respect-   tone,  **  I  could  have  chansred  her  feelings  in 
'As  aember  of  society.**  one  moment;  and  the  wicked  wretch,  as  she 

'"Indeed!   bat  how!'*  called  you,  would  have  been  converted  into 

R«nld  now  told  him,  if  he  would  quit  Rng-   her  ^Htar^  dear  t-fi  r  ** 

diienly.  he  would  allow  him  a  comfort-  **  Nay.  she  must  haU  me,  and  so  must  my 
income  in  a  foreign  land,  where  he  mi?ht  father :  for  you  know,  I  conclude,  all  my  mis- 
-^n  till  it  was  safe  ibi  him  to  come  to  his   deeds        ** 

He  then  showed  him  that  he       *- 1  do;  but  it  takes  so  much  to  make  a  mo 
'■■cbc  escape  by  the  chimney,  which  was  old-   Iher's  heart  hate  the  child  she  has  once  so  ten- 
frshioned,  and   consequently  wide,    and   he   derly  loved  !** 

Jniffct  ihcfl  go  along  the  top  of  the  house  and       ^''Hien  you  think  they  do  nnt  hate  me  ?" 
|tep  4iuwwu     rie   also  promised   him  bank-       **0h«  no!  and  one  sicn  of  penitence  and 
■  ■Men  ID  a  eoosiderable  amonnt.     He  then    regret  from  you  would  at  any  time  make  your 
to  onlcr  wine  and  refreshmenis,  and  left   peace.*' 
•  Hibappy  man  to  ponder  on  what  he  had       ^*  Really !  Well,  then,  I  do  not  feel,  as  that 
y.  is  the  case,  to  hate  them  so  bad  as  I  did  before ; 

TW  aervaalB  were  so  nsed  to  their  master's   but  when  one  believes  one  is  hated,  you  know, 
that  they  were  scarcely  surprised  at   it  makes  one  hate  in  self-defence." 
kindness  shown  to  a  robber  and       ^  True,  very  true.** 
;  and  there  wna  somethioe  in  the  tone       **  And  it  is  easy  to  love  when  one  •is  sure 
with  which  Ronald  urged  his  guilty   of  being  beloved.   You  have  no  merit.  Ronald, 
when  be  retamed,  that  for  a  mo-   in  being  what  you  are ;  for  every  one  always 
even  his  callous  heart,  and    Inved  you.  except  these  unnatural  old  fools : 
it  a  ttraager  tear  into  his  eyes.  if  they  had  not  spoiled  me.  I  might  have  been 

**Bnl  let  me  nnbind  your  mai,**  said  Ron-   like  jyVu,  and  you  like  me.** 
Mm  I     '^True  aefain ;  for  we  are  all  made  what  we 

Am  ha  approached  to  do  this,  he  observed   are  by  circumstances.** 
nA  a  Balifnant  look  in  the  full  eye  of  his  •     **  Yon  admit  it.'*  cried  John,  with  his  face 
a»  shocked  his  inmost  soul,  and  bade   brightening  even  into  complacency, 
fce  on  hisgaaRi.     He  therefore  summoned  .     ^  Yes:  and  therefore  you  are  to  me  an  ob- 
Ihb  aslf  pnssession.  and  looking  him  siea-  ject  more  oi  pify  than  llanu*^ 
dBy  in  ibe  fiM««  he  set  his  hands  at  liberty,       ^Do  you  think  so?  do  yon  say  so?   God 
'  wm  slowly  fetteated  from  him.  .  bless  you,  Ronald !  that  is  the  kindest  thing 

*■  Yon  aia  a  devilish  strong  fellow,  Ronald ;  i  yon  hatt  said  yet.** 
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'*  But  tell  me,  John,  have  you  considered  my 
proposal  1  and  will  you  go  abroad,  and  lead  a 
regular  life  1** 

^*  I  cannot  promise ;  habit  is  so  all-power- 
ful. And  so  this  is  your  house,  and  you  hare 
senrants,  and  carriages,  and  honour,  and  es- 
teem. And  I,  your  elder  brother,  what  hare 
/,  Ronald  V*  and  again  oaths  and  execrations 
burst  from  his  lips. 

**  You  ma¥  be  any  thing  yet  that  you  choose 
to  be,"  replied  Ronald. 

**  But  I  must  be  a  dependant  on  a  younger 
brother's  bounty ^^  he  replied  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fiend. 

''  The  obligation  is  no  obligation ;  I  senre 
myself  in  serving  you :  if  you  allow  me  to 
reclaim  you,  the  obligation  will  be  all  on  my 
ude^ 

**  Fine  talking !  as  if  you  would  not  plume 
yourself  on  your  generosity  to  an  unworthy 
brother,  while  my  accursed  parents  were  for 
ever  crying  out,  *^Only  think  of  Ronald* t 
Jdndnen  tohu  wicked  brother  John!^^ 

**They  should  never  know  of  it;  it  would 
be  easy  to  blind  them  to  the  truth.*' 

*'  Indeed !  Well,  1  will  think  of  what  you 
have  said.'* 

*'  But  I  must  go,  as  I  dread  my  father's  com- 
ing to  listen  at  the  door,  and  he  might  recog- 
nise your  voice." 

^  Let  him,"  said  his  imjftradieable  son. 

**But  now,  God  bless  you!  I  will  keep 
the  key  of  this  room  in  mine,  and  will  rise 
very  late,  that  you  may  have  all  the  time  pos- 
sible to  make  your  escape.  Once  more,  God 
bless  you !" 

Ronald  now  forcibly  took  his  brother's  hand, 
which  responded  not  to  his  pressure,  and  has- 
tened from  the  apartment. 

*^  What  could  you  stay  so  long  with  that 
vile  wretch  fori"  said  his  mother. 

^'  I  wished  to  make  him  penitent,"  he  re- 
plied. 

*^  And  is  he  1"  demanded  his  father. 

"  I  hope  he  is." 

Another  ringing  was  now  heard  at  the  gate, 
and  Miss  Douglas  and  Grace  Fullarton  rushed 
in.  They  had  heard  what  had  prevented  Ro- 
nald's return,  and  could  not  rest  without  as- 
suring themselves  in  person  that  he  was  not 
at  all  hurt. 

Ronald  thanked  them  cordially  for  this  mark 
of  affectionate  anxiety ;  but  the  quick  eye  of 
love  discovered  that  his  cheek  was  pale,  his 
eye  restless,  and  his  manner  hurried. 

**  You  are  not  well ;  you  are  agitated,"  said 
the  anxious  girl,  looking  up  in  his  face. 
**  There  is  something  more  the  matter  than 
what  appears,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

"Hush!  be  •composed,  my  best  love,"  re- 
plied Ronald  :  **  say  no  more,  you  shall  know 
all  to-morrow." 

The  ladies  now  returned  home,  and  Ronald 
and  his  parents  retired  to  their  apartments: 
but  Ronald  could  not  sleep.    He  was  cimtinu- 


ally  on  the  watch  to  hear  John  begin  his  ope-  ■ 
rations :  at  last,  just  as  the  clock  slnidt  one, 
he  heard  a  noise  in  his  apartment,  and  stofe  i 
gently  to  the  door  of  it.  He  now  evidsBtly  { 
heard  the  sound  of  climbinff«  and  as  if  John  i 
made  at  first  as  many  steps  Mckwaids  m  for* : 
wards :  but  at  len^  he  heard  him  no  loBger; ' 
and  opening  a  wudow  at  the  beck  of  thsj 
house,  he  distinctly  heard,  and  tboagfat  he  saw, ' 
some  one  drop  down  from  a  projeeting  pan-! 
pet :  and  relieved  from  one  overwhelming  aai- ' 
lety,  he  returned  to  hia  chamber,  and  mvj 
morning  fell  asleep.  i 

It  was  near  mid-day  before  Ronald  rang  fcr! 
hia  servant,  that  he  might  make  parsiiil  afni 
the  fugitive  appear  utterly  unavailing. 

When  this  man  entered  the  room,  he  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  robber's  apartment,  aad 
desired  him  to  let  him  have  breakftat  b^m 
the  constables  came  for  him. 

**  They  have  been  here  aome  time,**  replied 
the  man ;  ^  but  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  yoa, 
sir." 

"  Well,  well ;  let  them  wait,  and  do  as  I 
bid  you." 

The  man  obeyed,  but  soon  letamed  with  a 
countenance  of  tenor,  to  tell  his  master  ihrt 
the  robber  had  escaped. 

**  Escaped !  how  could  he  escape  1** 

'*  By  the  chimney,  no  doubt,  as  tbeie  is 
dirt  fallen  on  the  hearth;  but  we  can  sni 
after  him." 

"  No,  no,  that  were  fruitless  trouble  indeed; 
for  no  doubt  he  has  been  gone  many  boors— 
80  let  him  go,  and  dismiss  the  constables.** 

Bitter  were  the  lamentationa  nf  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas,  particularly  of  the  latter,  §m 
the  evasion  of  the  wicked  man ;  and  what  thfy 
said  grated  so  harshly  on  poor  Ronald's  M- ; 
ings,  that  he  could  not  remain  with  them,  bM 
set  off  for  Miss  Douglas's. 

But  it  was  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  ht 
now  took  his  way  to  that  house  which  contsi^ 
ed  to  him  the  dearest  being  on  earth ;  for  hs 
was  going  to  make  a  disclosure  to  her  of  cif 
cumstances  which  might  perhaps  sepinii 
them  for  ever.  However,  honour  reouired  tiuil 
he  should  make  it,  and  he  bowed  m  baniblsj 
resignation  to  the  trying  necessity.  I 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  dear  AieDd,**! 
said  Miss  Douslas,  as  he  entered;  *^ for  oat; 
of  the  two  real  friends  out  of  Grace's  sapponi 
twenty  friends,  cannot  attend  her  as  brid^ 
maid  till  two  days  after  the  time  fixed :  ibers' 
fore,  you  must  consent  to  defer  your  bapptaeii 
two  days  longer,  and  I  was  now  hastemag  to 
tell  you  so." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Ronald  eoaU 
reply,  while  Grace  gazed  with  silent  aasost 
tenderness  on  his  perturbed  countenance.  At 
length  he  uttered,  in  a  moomful  accent,  **  My 
happiness  must  be  deferred  for  sioiitAsnoidqs 
— and  perhaps  for  ««r." 

'•  What  can  you  mean  1"  cried  Miss  I>osfr- 
las,  while  Grace  hung  upon  hin,  is  if  Is  i^ 
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I  should  haTe  power  to  sepante 

explained;  and  declared,  that  if 
rraceful  circumstance  that  his  bro- 
ubbrr^  and  connected  with  robbers, 
p,  as  he  believed  it  would  not,  the 
(irace  for  him,  still,  he  could  not, 
irable  man,  lead  her  to  the  altar 
larents  were  if^norant  of  the  dis- 
1  now  attached  to  him;  that  he 
efore  write  to  India  by  the  next 
iwait  the  answer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

;his  all  V  cried  Grace.  «« Oh,  how 
relieved  !*'  while  Honald  gratefully 
to  his  heart. 

iid  Miss  Douglas — **and  enough, 
,  to  make  you  and  Mr.  Douglas 
uneasy." 

lerefore  1  for  I  well  know  what  the 
I  India  will  be." 

t  so  sure ;  for,  much  as  I  esteem 
s,  and  much  as  my  brother  and 
him,  these  are  painful  cireum- 
parents  may  well  hesitate  to  give 
hild  to  a  man,  however  amiable, 
mnected." 

lourahle — not  just  people,  like  my 
mother,"  cried  Grace,  her  whole 
!  kindjing  with  indignation  as  she 

dearest  girl,  you  are  wrong;  eren 
>le  and  the  just  roust  pay  respect  to 
hey  live  in ;  and  think,  if  my  un- 
er  does  not  forsake  his  evil  courses, 
)  day  expiate  his  crimes  on  the 
t  I  be  a  disgraced  and  dishonoured 

»t  the  just  and  honourable  leave 
which  is  so  unfit  for  them  to  live 
shall  a  virtuous  brother  be  the 
.  vicious  brother's  crimes?     No, 
•iir  disgrace,  as  you  call  it,  which 
ly  never  happen,  will  only  endear 
re  fondly  to  me  and  to  the  good. 
>w  paJiri^  is  this  world,  which  you  j 
error  to  my  view,  to  one  who  looks ' 
four  brother's  crimes  and  punish-  { 
;  lower  you  an  atom  in  the  esteem 
lUful  Creator." 

ngs  of  this  world,  my  dear  niece, 
1  feel  like  and  with  the  world  ;  and 
;  Mr.  Douglas  is  so  well  convinced 
»ssity,  that  he  will  not,  as  an  ho- 
in,  unauthorized  by  your  parents, 
in  his  possible  disgrace." 
e !  as  if  disgrace  could  attach  to 
i^las !  1  tell  you,  stain,  dishonour, 
re  to  him;  but  it  would  drop  off 
nooxious  and  unfelt,  as  the  viper 
ID  the  hand  of  the  apostle.  Aunt ! 
ow  you ;  you  make  one  mad  with 
Mirtfli],  worldly  notions." 
ipoeed,  my  generous,  noble  girl  !** 
d ;  **  I  expected  no  leea  from  ymu^ 


This  lapgoage  was  balm  to  the  wounded 
spirit  of  R(»udd,  and  Miss  Douglas  tmoolhed 
her  ruffled  brow,  as  she  was  not  called  upon  to 
consent  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
till  an  answer  arrived  from  Calcutta,  though 
Grace  protested  she  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
al  tar  at  the  appointed  time.  But  this,  Ronald*a 
hi^  sense  of  honour  opposed,  and  Grace  ac- 
quiesced in  its  decision.  The  only  diiBcultj 
now  was,  how  to  satisfy  the  wondering  curi- 
osity of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  when  they 
found  the  roarriaffe  was  delayed ;  but  it  was 
imputed  to  Grace  s  scmiilee,  as  her  fiither  and 
mother  were  ignorant  or  her  intentions,  and  no 
suspicion  was  entertained  eoneeming  the  real 
cause.  But  a  month  had  now  pasMd  away 
since  John  had  escaped,  and  jet  Ronald  re- 
ceived no  tidings  of  him.  His  hopes  of  bit 
conversion  and  amendment,  therefore,  wholly 
vanished,  and  anxiety  for  the  future  sadly 
orerelouded  his  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

At  this  anxious  period,  however,  a  moat  un- 
expected, and,  but  for  one  drawback,  a  most 
welcome  occurrence  took  place. 

Miss  Fullarton  received  a  letter  dated  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  say  that  her  father  and 
mother  were  landed  there,  and  that  when  she 
received  that  letter,  they  would  be  on  their 
road  to  London.  But  the  seal  was  black,  and 
Ronald's  joy  was  damped  by  the  certainty  that 
the  welcome  return  of  his  benefaetora  was  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend,  Mrs. 
Hatfield.  Still,  she  was  removed  from  a  lift 
of  suffering,  and  he  tried  to  remember  that  bis 
reffrets  were  selfish. 

That  very  day,  and  just  afWr  the  delivery  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  arrived,  and 
arrived  to  occasion  and  partake  of  those  min^ 
gled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  thoae 
they  loved  were  experiencing,  and  at  tight  of 
them  experienced  still  more. 

With  what  delight  did  they  gaxe  noon  their 
daughter!  But  her  general  resemblance  to 
her  regretted  aunt,  which  to  them  appeared  at 
that  moment  stronger  than  it  was,  threw  a  ten- 
der shade  over  their  pleasorea,  while  it  endear- 
ed her  still  more  to  their  hearta. 

*«  I  hoped  to  find  you  were  become  my  son, 
Ronald,"^*  said  Mra.  Follarion;  «*but  that  is 
not  at  all  a  bridepoom*s  face.  However,  I 
am  not  sorry  to  think  1  shall  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  either.  Are  yon,  my  dear  Fullar- ! 
toni" 

^  No,  certainly  not;  for  I  shall  have  aprMe 
and  a  pleasure  in  giving  mj  child  to  a  man 
whom  I  shall  be  proud  to  call  son-in-law.*^ 

Ronald  could  not  bear  this,  hot  tan  oot  of 
the  room,  while  Grace  tried  to  look  nncon- 
cemed,  and  Miss  Douglas  was  very  busy  in 
looking  for  something  which  she  said  she  had 
dropp^. 

•«  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Ronald  V* 
said  Mrs.  Fullarton,  struck  by  the  oddneat  of 
his  manner. 

«« Ha  has  osly  JoillMaid  of  my  poor  aiftir** 
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death,"  obsenred  Miss  Doug:las.  Grace  was 
•iient ;  and  bood  after  she  joined  RoDald  in 
the  gurden. 

That  day  was  passed  bj  the  Fallartons,  in 
giving  details  of  poor  Mrs.  Hatfield's  last  ill- 
ness—of the  resolution  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
FuUarton  to  quit  India  for  ever,  now  their  only 
tie  to  it  was  remoTed — and  in  hearing  Ronald's 
account  of  finding  his  parents. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Ronald  to  Grace  Fullarton, 
*^  I  will  not  embitter  our  moments  of  meeting, 
by  telling  a  tale  so  horrible.  But  to-monow 
I  will  know  my  doom.** 

To-morrow  came,  and  Ronald  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Miss  Douglas. 

No  sooner  did  he  enter  on  his  story,  and 
come  to  that  part  which  disclosed  the  robber 
to  be  his  brother,  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton 
started,  changed  colour,  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  evident  consternation.  How  Ronald's 
heart  died  within  him  at  this  sight !  and  he 
turned  a  mournful  glance  on  Grace,  who  had 
herself  observed  this  unpromising  circumstance, 
and  stood  with  her  arms  folded  in  her  long 
shawl,  looking  all  the  proud  indignant  defi- 
ance whieh  she  felt. 

When  Ronald  had  finished  his  narration, 
and  before  he  could  add  that  he  had  delayed 
his  marriage,  and  wherefore,  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
instead  of  taking  any  notice  of  what  he  had 
said,  beckoned  her  husband  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  Ronald  and  Grace  full  of  the  most 
anxious  suspense.  However,  they  soon  re- 
turned ;  and  Ronald  having  mentioned  the  de- 
lay of  the  marriage,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  in 
faltering  accents  demanded  to  know  his  doom, 
and  whether  after  what  he  had  just  told  them 
they  would  still  bestow  their  daughter  on 
him. 

•'  Why  nott"  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  FuUarton's 
reply,  at  the  same  moment.  And  Grace  ex- 
claiming, ^*  There !  I  told  you  so,"  threw  her- 
self on  her  mother's  neck,  and  vented  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart  in  tears. 

**  Yes,  why  not  1  I  say  again,"  said  Mr. 
Fullerton.  *'  Are  you  not  the  same  Ronald  we 
have  always  loved  1  And  ought  not  your  pre- 
sent conduct  to  endear  you  to  us  still  more  ? 
Does  your  brother's  guilt  alter  you  1  And  as 
to  the  disgraceful  punishment  yon  fear,  that 
may  never  happen ;  and  even  if  it  does,  who  is 
John  Dougflast  Nobody  need  know  he  is 
your  brother." 

"  O  sir !"  cried  Ronald,  **  how  happy  you 
make  me  !  and  I  little  expected  to  hear  this ; 
for  the  looks  which  you  exchanged  with  Mrs. 
Fullarton,  and  your  going  out  of  the  room, 
made  us  very  uneasy." 

**Ah!  what  did  that  meant"  said  Grace, 
raising  her  head  from  her  mother's  shoulder. 

•*  I  will  explain  to  Ronald,"  said  Mr.  Ful- 
larton ;  and  Ronald  accompanied  him  into  the 
garden.  ' 

The  circumstance  was  this :  Mr.  FuUarton's 
gentleman  came  down  the  preceding  night  in 


the  coach  to  Southgate,  and  one  of  the 
gers  observed,  soon  after  they  got  in,  tkil  t 
wedding  was  going  to  take  plaee  in  tht  neigh* 
bourho<^  of  the  Chase;  Ibr  that  Mr.  Doagbs, 
who  lived  in  a  fine  house  tbero,  was  geing  k 
be  married  to  Miss  Fullarton,  n  great  hciiMi^ 

**  Indited !"  exclaimed  a  bold4ooking,  showy* 
dressed  woman,  who  was  in  the  eoneh,  ha 
countenance  assuming  an  expression  of  a 
devilish  nature,  which  the  light  of  the  laaNM, 
as  they  passed  Shoreditch  ^vreht  made  dii* 
tinctly  visible.  **  Indeed !  msnT  things  hi 
out  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

^  Very  true,"  replied  another.  **  Bnt  thoagk 
a  young  lord  wanted  to  have  her,  she  pwCnsii 
^Ir.  Douglas ;  so  I  think  he  is  sue  sf  kr 
now." 

**  Life  is  uncertain;  and  Mr.  Ronald  Doag> 
las  is  not  married  yet,"  said  the  woman. 

«*  How  do  you  Iuqow  his  name  is  RontMr* 
asked  the  man  who  before  spoke. 

«« What  is  that  to  you  T'  was  the  aady 
answer;  and  she  said  no  more  dniisg  thi 
journey. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  whieh 
a  mile  of  Southgate,  she  was  met  hy 
men  who  seemed  of  very  snspieioos 
ance ;  and  during  the  rest  of  tlie  driw%  thi 
passengers,  after  expressing  their  saspiciom 
of  the  woman  and  her  companions,  firighlmti 
the  servants  by  accounts  or  the  frequent  ni^ 
beriea  committed  in  the  neighboarhood,  aai 
of  a  desperate  gang  who  were  believed  to  » 
habit  it.  As  soon  as  he  came  home,  the  tflni> 
fied  man,  who  was  the  hushsnd  of  Mrs.  Fa^ 
larton's  own  maid,  related  the  eonvcryati 
his  wife,  lamenting  that  his  young  rr" 
and  her  intended  lover  should  have  taken  if 
their  abode  in  such  a  dangerous  ncighbosF 
hood. 

*«  But  my  dear  sir,"  said  Ronald, »  what  ii 
there  in  this  stage-coach  conTeraation  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  !" 

**  What  \  why  every  thing,  sinee  I 
heard  this  account  of  your  brother ;  end  to 
the  truth,  as  women  are  more  qoie 
where  their  afi*ectionB  are  concerned  than  ^m 
are,  my  wife  took  alarm  before  she  was  feUy 
acquainted  with  John's  delinqnency." 

«^  Took  alarm  1     What  do  yon  mean  1** 

«*  My  dear  Ronald,  I  most  prefer  traUi  to 
delicacy,  and  be  explicit.  In  all  seriooassa^J 
then,  I  assure  you,  that  we  do  not  think  jfnrj 
iife  mfe.  Yes,  you  may  look  incteduloas;  hS| 
it  is  even  ao.  Only  recollect,  that  if  yon  wflfi 
dead,  John  would  be  your  heir  after  your  i^', 
ther's  death,  and  he  cannot  he  sore  thityos.' 
have  made  a  will."  I 

*'  ]  have  nui  made  a  will ;  but  why  siMaUl 
you  think  he  could  be  so  very  wieked  si  ton^j 
sail  my  lifet"  I 

^^  Becauae  he  turned  his  ioad  nareols  est  ^ 
doors  to  pen^  for  angfat  he  knew,  m  tkt 
streets ;  biecanae  he  joined  a  gai^  of  lobbiAl 
and  has  raised  his  arm  ngjaiiaat  lie  Mfo  tf^f^ 
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i/nir-crca/ure.     la  iueh  a  man,  do  you  think,  I      At  length,  the  day  before  the  intended  wed-  • 
.  likely  to  be  withheld  by  any  principle  from  j  ding-day  arrived,  and  Honald  went  to  South- 
eontpirins^  at  least,  against  the  life  of  a  brothftr   gate  to  an  early  dinner.  | 

whose  death  may  brinp:  bim  wealth  and  inde- 1  But  to  return  to  his  unworthy  brother.  '■ 
pendenee!  Besides,  is  he  not  known  to  be  j  Some  months  afler  the  events  which  I  am 
under  the  guidance  of  a  bad  woman  ?  and  we  '  now  describini;,  it  was  known,  by  the  confes- 
all  know,  which  is  at  least  a  compliment  to  |  sion  of  one  of  John  Douglases  accomplices, 
the  ptw^ra  of  the  other  sex,  that  no  man  can  :  who  was  under  sentence  of  death,  that  as  soon 
be  completely  wicked  without  the  aid  of  a  as  he  left  Ronald*R  house,  he  repaired  to  his 
wicked  woman.'*  |  mistress  and  his  associates,  instead  of  going 

**  And  do  you  think  the  woman  in  the  coach   abroad;  and  while  he  talked  of  his  brother*8  ! 

offers,  and  of  his  wealth,  his  house,  and  all  | 
the  comforts  which  surrounded  him,  the  aban- 
doned  wretches  at  once  exclaimed,  **  And  you  , 


was  John's  mistress  V 

**  I  do ;  and  I  wish  to  send  after  her.     Re- 
n»ember,  you  have  not  heard  from  your  brother, 

spile  of  your  generous  ofler.    Remember,  too,  |are  heir  to  to  all  this,  when  a  worn-out  old  ; 
that  he  must  hate  you  the  more  for  having   man  c/im." 
conquered  him  in  bodily  contention,  and  for       ^^  I  am  — unless  my  brother  has  a  wife  and 


your  prosperity,  and  your  great  superiority  in 
virtoe  and  character — a  superiority  rarely  for- 
given, even  by  better  men  than  he/* 
**  But  I  was  kind  to  him,  and  spoke  kindly.** 
**  What  then?  He  would  say,  and  say 
tmlv,  tliat  yon  let  him  go  for  your  own  sake, 
not  his.** 

**  True :  but  do  tell  me  what  I  can  do  in 
this  perplexity :  and  if  my  life  be  really  unsafe 


children.*' 

"  That  we  will  inquire  into.'* 

They  did  inquire;  and  found  he  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage. 

**Tut0,  then,  or  ncrfr,"  said  the  woman; 
and  John  was  prevailed  on  by  his  female  com- 
panion to  approve  a  plan  for  way-laying  and 
murdering  his  brother. 

But  he  wished  to  be  excused  sharing  in  the 


from  John  or  his  accomplices ^yet  a  dread   bloody  scene.  This  indulgence  was,  however, 

of  detection  sorely  would — *'  !  refused  him;  as  they  could  not,  in  the  first 

**They  can  have  no  such  dread;  fnr  they  i  place,  trust  him  or  tiis  infamous  associate; 
einm«t  conceive  of  such  a  high  sense  of  honour  and,  in  the  second,  they  justly  thought  that  he 
ts  yo'jrs.  They  cannot  think  that  you  would  ;  who  was  to  profit  so  largely  by  the  tueeeu  of 
disclose  a  biother's  guilt,  though  at  the  risk  of;  the  scheme,  should  share  in  the  danger  of  it ; 
losing  your  own  happiness,  and  impart  a  d is- '  John  was  therefore  obliged  to  consent, 
graceful  truth  to  me,  which  yon  might  have  j  They  now  set  spies  to  watch  in  the  neigh- 
cBtirely  concealed  ;  therefore,  they  would  bourhood  of  Ronald's  house,  and  to  learn  all 
Insien  to  perpetrate  their  crime  with  very  ,  particulars  relative  to  his  marriage;  nor  was 
ntiomi  expectations  of  tm/mmVy."  :  it  difficult  for  them  to  gain  all  the  information 

Ronald  said  no  more ;  he  shuddered  and  j  they  wanted.  And  they  knew  beyond  a  doubt 
ttiaui  faint,  at  the  too  great  probability  of  the  -  the  day  and  the  hour  fixed  for  the  union;  and  one 
intik  of  this  statement;  but  he  entreated  Mr.  |  ofthe  gang  saw  Ronald  mount  his  horse  dressed 
Pollarton  not  to  insist  on  his  sending  to  inquire  in  a  light-coloured  greatcoat,  and  a  white  hat 
rntng  the  woman  in  the  coach;  for  he  ; —objects  easily  distinguished  in  a  dark  night — 
tly  afraid  that  it  might  lead  to  the  I  and  proceed  to  the  house  of  Miss  Douglas  to 
and  detection  of  his  brother  and  his  pay  his  last  visit  to  his  future  bride.  Ronald's 
plices.  He  listened  more  complacently,  horse  was  at  the  door  some  time  before  he 
,  to  Mr.  Fullarton*s  proposal,  that  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to  shorten  his  stay ; 
iM  narry  immediately,  and  set  off*  for  \  and  though  the  hour  was  early,  night  was 
taoreland  from  the  altar,  and  then  join  him  already  come;  nor  could  the  moon  be  seen 
Mfs.  Fnllarton  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  through  the  thick  clouds  and  occasional  misty 
i  to  pass  the  winter;  and,  in  the  mean-   rain  which  obscured  her  brilliancy. 

though  ashamed  of  being  influenced  by  {      '^  Have  you  no  servant  with  you  1"  said  Mr. 
which  be  thought  unmanly,  Ronald  pro-   Fullarton,  who  attended  him  to  the  door. 

•*  Certainly  not,"  replied  Ronald ;   "  but  I 
am  well-armed.     Really,  my  good  friend,  you 
are  enough   to  make   me  a  coward.     I  am 
,  and  she  was  also  so  resolved  to  wait  •  mounted  on  a  swift  and  powerful  horse,  and  I  [ 
both  her  bridemaids  could  attend  her  to  the  |  shall  be  home  in  five  minutes.     Why  should  I 
',  that  the  marriage  was  of  necessity  still ;  I  want  a  servant  V  I 

•  IB  •■St  *.l  II  ««    W*       II         V  *1t 


to  avoid  being  alone  on  the  road  after 
Bnt  anibrtunately,  Grace  was  so  much  in- 


Wiycd  to  the  day  originally  appointed ;  and, !  "  Well,  I  will  say  no  more,  as  I  know  your ; 
■■te  of  his  promises  and  his  intentions,  •  obstinacy,  Ronald ;  it  is  the  only  fault  I  can 
WmaUd  could  not  help  visiting  her  every  day  ;  see  in  you  ;  but  obstinate  you  are.  Good 
oald   linger  near  her  longer  than  Mr.   night,  my  dear  son,  as  I  may  almost  call  you 


Mrs.  Fullarton  approved ;  but,  as  he  always  .  now ;  God  bless  you  and  prvteei  you  ! 

Ihem  at  twilight,  he  thought  he  fully  kept       Ronald  was  now  out  of  sight  of  Mr.  Ful- 

hm  f  raement  which  he  had  made.  I  larton's  house  in  a  moment;  and  all  idea  of 
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danger  had  Tanished  from  his  mind,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  a  shrill  whistle,  which  was 
immediately  answered  hy  another;  and  his 
heart  died  within  him  while  he  recog^nised  in 
the  sound  the  signal  of  impending  danger,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  a  brother*8  hand  might, 
at  that  very  instant,  be  armed  against  his  life. 

His  horee  now  suddenly  recoiled,  and  flung 
himself  on  his  haunches.  No  wonder;  for  a 
rope  was  held  across  the  road  by  two  of  the 
■lurking  assassins,  in  order  to  throw  the  horse 
with  his  rider  to  the  earth ;  but  the  noble  ani- 
mal instantly  recovered  himself,  and  clearing 
it  at  a  bouna,  continued  his  rapid  course. 

This  was  an  unexpected  discomfiture ;  and 
the  gang,  rendered  desperate,  now  advanced 
from  their  concealment,  one  of  them  firing  a 
horse-pistol,  just  as  Uonald  was  in  sight  of  his 
own  house,  which  shot  the  hat  from  his  head. 

The  ruffians  now  approached  at  the  instant 
when  one  of  them,  by  another  shot,  had  terri- 
fied the  horse  so  much  that  he  began  to  rear, 
and  Ronald  thought  it  best  to  dismount,  and 
defend  himself  on  foot.  As  he  did  so,  he 
looked  earnestly  at  the  men  who  were  seizin? 
the  horse's  bndle  and  assailing  him;  and 
having  assured  himself  that  they  ^' ere  strangers 
to  him,  he  fearlessly  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  and  while  his  horse  struck  one  ruffian 
with  his  forefoot  to  the  ground,  he  fired  and 
wounded  another  in  the  right  arm,  who,  drop- 
ping his  weapon,  fled  from  the  conflict.  One 
ruffian  alone  remained  to  be  contended  with, 
and  he  had  hitherto  stood  aUxf  from  the  scene 
of  action ;  but  he  now  eagerly  drew  near ;  and 
before  Ronald  could  approach  him  with  words 
of  expostulation  and  peaee^  he  fired  at  him  with 
an  agitated  and  trembling  arm,  and  the  ball 
whizzed  harmlessly  past  him.  On  seeing 
this,  the  villain  suddenly  closed  upon  his  in- 
tended prey,  and  dread  and  deadly  was  the 
struggle  which  ensued.  In  vain  did  Ronald 
try,  in  vain  did  he  wish  to  bid  his  antagonist 
forbear  ;  he  found  that  he  was  engaged  m  the 
^ery  strife  of  death,  and  that  he  must  either 
conquer  or  die. 

By  this  time,  the  sound  of  the  fire-arms 
reached  the  ears  of  Ronald's  servants,  and  of 
one  more  watchful  and  more  anxious  ear. 

As  Ronald's  father  had  discovered  that  the 
Fullartons  entertained  fears  for  the  life  of  his 
son,  he  was  always  uneasy,  and  on  the  watch 
every  evening  till  Ronald  returned. 

He  therefore  had  heard,  what  no  one  else 
could  hear,  the  single^  but  shrill  agonized  cry 
which  Ronald  uttered  for  help,  when  his  foot- 
ing became  slippery  from  the  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  ruffian  whom  he  wounded,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  long  sustain  a  strug- 
gle witti  his  fierce  competitor,  who  evidently 
aimed  at  his  life  with  the  vindictive  fury  of  des- 
pair. At  length,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his 
feet ;  paralyzed  by  agfony  of  mind,  as  well  as 
fatigue  of  body,  he  fell  beneath  the  weight  of 
I  the  triumphant  assailant,  just  as  his  father, 


having  snatched  a  loaded  pistol  from  his  apait^ 
ment,  flew  to  his  assistance,  with  even  the 
quickness  of  youth. 

At  this  moment  the  moon  burst  thnmgh  Ibr 
cloud  above  them,  and  the  old  man  beheld  tht, 
knife  of  the  ruffian  aimed  at  the  betom  of  lb»> ' 
old!  But  he  fired  at  him,  and  his  aim  wai 
mortal;  for  instantly  uttering  a  tremblinf  bit . 
ftrvent  prayer  for  nurey  to  the  God  he  had  of" 
fended,  the  unhappy  man  fell  a  bleeding  corpse  ■ 
across  his  intended  victim.  ,- 

**  I  have  saved  him !  I  have  saved  my  child  T] 
cried  the  exulting  parent  damping  the  gratefidi 
but  wretched  Ronald  in  hie  afms.  i 

**  My  God  !  my  merciful  God !  aecept  my! 
thanks." 

Ronald   heard  and  shuddered;  bot  hewn' 
thankful  that  the  broken  accepts  of  the  dyiif 
man  which  had  carried  an  agonizing  convic-. 
tion  to  his  soul,  had  UXXen  unnoticM  on  thij 
ear  of  his  father. 

The  servants  now  came  with  flambeaux;] 
and  Mr.  Fullarton,  who  had  heard  the  abols; 
fired  and  had  taken  alarm,  arrivefig  aceoDps- 
nied  by  his  servants. 

While  Ronald  and  his  antagontst  bad  bees 
engaged  in  mortal  strife,  the  villain  who  bad 
been  momentarily  stunned  by  the  blow  fron 
the  horse,  had  also  disappeared,  beincr  disabled , 
from  renewing  the  contest;  no  vesdge  theie-^ 
fore  remained  of  what  had  taken  place  save  ■ 
the  body  of  Ronald's  OMwlani.     p  j 

'*  Take  him  away  !'*  cried  Ronald  in  a  voice  j 
of  agony,  as  the  servants  began  to  raise  him: : 
^Met  him  be  recovered  if  possible!  hot  take' 
him  where  we  may  never  behold  him!**         | 

**  Recovered !  Oh,  he  is  qnite  dead  !**  nid  \ 
the  man  who  held  him.  ^   \ 

^*  There  is  a  crape  on  his  face,**  obserm : 
another  of  the  by-standers,  pulling  it  aside  at 
he  spoke. 

**Lfet  it  remain  on,*'  cried  Ronald  vilb 
phrensied  vehemence :  but  the  crape  was  i^ 
moved,  and  by  an  involuntary  impulse  theoM 
man  stooped  to  gaze  on  the  features  of  his  vi^ 
tim,  which  now  glared  horribly  in  their  pile- 
ness  beneath  the  light  of  their  torches.  He| 
looked,  and  he  recognized  those  features  ooee. 
so  heautifuly  and  once  so  dear  !  j 

He  spoke  not  one  word,  neither  did  he 
breathe  one  groan ;  hut  he  turned  round,  nd 
gave  Ronald  such  a  look  of  complicated  meta- 
ings !  then  cast  an  imploring  glance  to  liei- 
ven,  and  with  a  deep  convulsive  sigh  fell  bark 
a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  arms  of  his  son. 

**He  is  only  in  a  swoon,*'  cried  Rooald; 
^*send  for  assistance  directly.  I  am  sure  be 
will  soon  recover;" — while  feeling  conqueif^ 
not  only  the  evidence  of  his  judgment,  but 
blinded  hini  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  ins 
which  had  thus  suddenly  destroyed  that  life' 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  passed  io 
ceaseless  w^etch(^dne8S. 

Aid  was  procured ;  but  every  aid  was  vaiB* 
And  his  father  and  his  hroiher^  the  oae  ibe 
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the  other*9  unconscious  hand,  both 

*  the  clttd  of  the  talUy'*^  under  the  roof 
i.     And  oh !  how  did  it  incream  his 

.  he  could  nA,  dared  not,  laj  them 
ch  other !  Nor  could  he  inter  them 
-but  while  the  one  wftild  be  follow- 
11  ll^e  honour  and  attendance  which 
bestow  upon  4iin,  the  other  must,  he 
consigrned  like  a  nameless  vafj^abond 
re,  nor  even  might  the  coffin  tell  who 
it.  To  the  eve  of  reason  indeed  this 
h)  no  hardship;  but  to  the  heart  of 
was  a  circumstance  to  add  bitterness 
>  of  sonow. 

>or  unconscious  widow,  meanwhile, 
^one  to  bed  early  with  seTere  indis- 
slept  soundly  through  the  awful 
1  it  was  morning  before  the  awoke, 
ed  her  husband  from  her  side:  an- 
ice  convinced  her  that  his  pillow  had 
pn*ssed,  nor  were  his  clothes  in  the 
iHtantly  her  bell  rang  through  the 
d  Ronald  with  a  face  full  of  moan^ 
s  obeyed  its  sumjtos. 
I#is  your  father  T^ 
only  answered  by  his  tears,  and  they 
ittle  more  to  tell,  or  her  to  liear. 
et  me  rise;  I  will  see  him,*'  cried 
I  her  first  burst  of  grief  was  abated  ; 
Id  led  her  where  his  father  lay.  Bat 
iot  b(*ar  to  witness  her  lamentation ; 
Mid  he  endure  what  she  tittered 
.  wllarton  told  her  that  her  husband 
I  a  •rohb'^r  with  his  own  hand  wha 
t  to  kill  Ronald,  and  that  in  the  effort 
larra  he  had  probably  burst  one  of  the 

*  the  heart. 

•oul  !**  cried  she :  **  I  dare  say  if  he 
m  it  he  would  have  been  glad  to  die 
d ;  for  he  loved  him  so  fondly  now, 
(med  quite  to  forget  he  bad  in- 


i  f  Oh,  no  !**  thought  Ronald ;  '« he 
id  tkal  only  too  keeniy  /**  and  mshing 
room  he  darad  not  then  draw  near  bis 
ler  again. 

r  feelings,  nerer  of  the  ttrongest  na- 
»  now  blunted  by  increasing  yeara ; 
[h  Ronald  remained  dejected  and  un- 

thoagh  soothed  by  the  sympathies 
ihip  and  the  tenderer  sympathies  of 

mother  •aooo  recoverad  Iho  nsoal 


tone  of  her  spirits,  and  coold  not  help  ex- 
claiming, 

**  How  odd  it  does  seem  to  ne,  that  Ronald 
should  be  more  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
father,  than  I  am  who  was  his  wife !  But  then, 
to  be  sure,  he  saved  Ronald's  life,  and  that 
gave  hint  his  death,  poor  soul !" 

Alai!  she  little  knew  the  dreadful  con- 
sciousness that  still  and  long  haunted  the  me- 
mory of  Ronald. 

But  the  sorrows  of  the  Tirtuous  yield  sure- 
ly, though  gradually,  to  the  influence  of  time; 
and  those  oangs  only  are  lasting  and  memo- 
rable whicn  are  inflicted  by  a  seltoproving 
conscience. 

The  heart  of  the  pious  man  clings  cloaaly, 
eagerly,  and  thankfully  to  every  thouffht  that 
ofllers  comfort  to  his  soul;  and  Ronald  turned 
from  the  most  agonising  of  his  reoollectionst 
to  dwell  on  the  falterinff  but  ardent  prayer 
which  escaped  from  the  nns  of  his  dyingwro- 
ther;  he  also  remembered  that  the  wretebed 
roan  had  reluctantly  entered  into  the  strife  of 
death,  and  that  he  had  not  assailed  him  till  he 
was  urged  bj  the  fury  of  despair.  Nor  did 
he  fliil  to  derive  comfort  film  the  thought,  that 
his  father  had  rejoiced  greatlj  in  haying  saved 
the  life  of  one  son,  and  had  been  mercifully 
snatched  from  the  misery  of  mourning  over 
the  fate  of  the  other,  who  had  fallen  beneath 
his  own  uimMiscioa%ann. 

Ronald  anength  received  the  reward  of  bio 
Tirtuea  and  a  balm  lor  his  sorrows  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  obieet  of  his  love ;  and  at  th« 
nephew  of  Mr.  Fullarton  died  young  and  un- 
married, soon  afier  the  marriage,  that  gentle- 
man resumed  the  posssasion  of  his  paternal 
inheritance. 

Ronald,  at  his  mother's  desire*  bought  her 
a  comfortable  houae  in  his  native  villagei 
where,  to  the  dav  ^  her  death,  she  always 
lived  tn  kopti  of  hwing  from  her  eUermn. 

On  his  marriage,  he  took  his  bride  to  ~ 
and  she  had  the  satiatetion  of  seeing  thoee 
who  loved  Ronald,  and  of  hearing  his  praises 
from  their  lips.  They  then  proeeeded  to  Seol- 
Und ;  and  Ronald  haying  purchased  an  estate 
near  that  of  Mr.  Fullarton,  that  gentleman  and 
his  amiable  wife  received  the  reward  of  their 
benevolenoet  by  witnessing  the  kmfpimtm  of 
their  adopted  sow,  and  aeeing  kim  msks  tk* 
hmfpimtm  of  tMr  dav 


■  ID  or  Tan  two  soas. 
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THE  OPPOSITE  NEIGHBQUR, 


A  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  A  WELL-AUTHENTICATED  »'ACT. 


Though  no  one  can  deny  that  various  are 
the  evils  which  it  has  pleased  our  Creator  to 
mingle  with  the  blessings  of  existence ;  still, 
if  we  were  to  take  from  the  catalogue  of  mise- 
ries those  which  are  merely  the  result  of  our 
own  diseased  imaginations,  and  the  distorted 
or  mistaken  view  which  we  take  of  circum- 
stances or  persons — I  am  well  convinced  that 
the  list  of  EVILS  would  be  astonishingly  di- 
mii^hed ;  and  that  many  who  consider  them-, 
sel^  devoted  to  care  and  anxiety,  would  find 
that  they  are  in  reality  possessed  of  every 
means  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  happiness. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  observed,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  beforeftny  readers  the  history  of 
ttwo  victims  to  imaginary  distresses. 

Mr.  Evelyn  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  fa- 
ther, and  brought  up  to  all  the  idleness,  and 
all  the  comforts  incident  to  the  possession  of 
wealth.  But,  fortunately^for  him^ome  coun- 
teracting circumstances  in  his  ea^  life  made 
him  eagerly  change  hours  of  idleness  into 
hours  of  study ;  and  value  money,  more  for  the 
power  which  it  gave  him  of  befriending  others, 
than  of  gratifying  himself. 

He  was  born  in  the  country;  and  he  lived 
there,  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  till  he 
went  to  college;  —  and  as  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  of  languages,  and  of  the  belles 
lettres,  had  been  not  only  Uie  employment,  but 
the  favourite  entertainment  of  his  youth,  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  university  the  mau- 
vaise  honie  and  retirin?  manners  of  a  recluse; 
and,  by  going  to  Cambridge,  he  only  ex- 
changed one  place  of  study  for  another.  But 
on  his  return  home  during  the  first  long  vaca- 
tion, he  was  presented  to  a  young  and  hand- 
some heiress,  who  had  long  been  designed  for 
his  wife  by  his  parents  and  her  own;  —  and 
this  young  lady  took  care  to  let  him  know 
that  she  would  never  marry  a  mere  bookworm ; 
but  that  the  man  whom  she  honoured  with 
her  hand  must  dress  well,  dance  well,  and 
have  both  the  air  and  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

Evelyn,  conscious  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
att^'these  accomplishments,  and  certain  that  j 
he  did  not  think  them  worth  the  trouble  of  at-  j 
tainment,  would  gladly  have  declined  the  ho-  { 
nour  of  the  hand  designed  him  ;  but  his  father  | 
and  mother  had  declared  their  hearts  would  ; 
break,  if  anything  prevented  the  union  of  Miss  | 
Fanshawand  himself;  and  he  was  too  good  a  ! 
eon  to  refuse  some  sort  of  compliance  with  ' 


the  conditions  on  which  that  spirited  young 
lady  was  willing  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  her 

{parents.  Accordingly,  Evelyn  took  paint  to 
earn  the  newest  steps,  an^  to  walkj  mova, 
and  behave  as  much  like  a  man  of  frtbioB  is 
he  could :  polite  he  was  by  nature,  for  his  dis- 
position was  benevolent ;  and  when  hie  hair 
was  cut  by  the  most  fashionable  hair-dieeier, 
and  his  coat  madd  by  the  most  celebrated  tai- 
lor. Miss  Fanshaw  condescended  to  deelaie, 
that  he  was  net  so  ngly  as  she  onet  thouglit 
him,  and  that  in  /tme,  perhaps,  she  might  be- 
Ibme  his  wife.     ^ 

Evelyn  could  S^e  replied,  **  J^  ae  yet 
please;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me:** 
especially  as  the  liking  which  he  wae  natmally 
disposed  to  feel  towaras  her  as  hie  beaotlM 
mistress,  and  as  an  uncommonly  fine  womae, 
was  checked  by  his  more  than  saepectiiig  tint 
she  was  trying  to  captivate  a  roan»or  high 
rank,  and  that,  if  she  succeede^ui  her  a^ 
tempt,  she  would  break  off  her  VB*9BiB*al 
^ith  him.  • 

But  she  failed  to  effect  her  object;  and  os 
her  return  from  her  second  visit  to  the  bs- 
tropolis  a  disengaged  woman,  Evelyn  was  n- 
ceived  at  her  rather's  house  as  her  dedaai 
and  accepted  lover;  but  it  was  easy  to  be  s^ 
that  the  union  would  be  one  of  ca/olet,  rather 
than  of  hearts.  Evelyn,  indeed,  tried  hard  ta 
love  his  intended  bride ; — but  as  she  was  al- 
ways letting  him  see  that  she  thought  his  ftes: 
ordinary,  and  tiis  manner  awkward,  he  was  so 
sure  he  could  not  be  an  object  of  love  hinisel( 
that  he  was  rendered  averse  to  feel  that  pat* 
sion  for  another ;  and  his  moet  favourite  pros- 
pect was,  that  of  being  allowed  to  resame  hit 
retirement  and  his  studies,  after  the  battle  of 
marrying,  of  being  presented,  and  of  girisg 
and  receiving  visits,  was  entirely  over. 

But  while  Evelyn  was  thfs  Vesigning  hui- 
self  io  the  necessity  imposed  on  him,  of  many- 
ing  a  woman  who  felt  for  him  little  more  tbtt 
indifference,  there  was  one  being  in  the  woiU 
who  hung  on  his  looks  with  secret  bat  ato^ 
ing  love; — who  listened  to  his  accents  with 
eager  and  attentive  ear,  and  thought  tBat  tfat 
wife  of  Evelyn  must  be  the  most  enviable  of 
mortals ! 

This  hopeless,  but  faithful  adorer,  was  iht 
orphan  cousin  of  Miss  Fanshaw,  who  had  ben 
received  into  Mr.  Fanshaw*s  house  on  the  death 
of  her  own  parents,  and  had  been  brooght  op 
as  a  sort  of  slave  to  the  wants  and  homosit 
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*d  heiress,  who  was  six  years  her ' 

rich  relation  had  taken  the  elder  ' 
the  brother  was  sent  out  as  a  cadet ' 

mc  this  story  begins,  Rosabel  Vera  ' 
eard  that  her  sister  had  formed  a 
tageous  fnarriaee,  and  that  it  was  ! 
would   be  invited   to  supply  her  . 
i  family  of  the  lady  with  whom  she  > 

Heaven  !**  poor  Rosabel  exclaimed, ' 
heard  of  this  probability :  **  then  I  < 
h\e  to  avoid  seeing  him  daily,  as  I ! 
id  may  in  time,  perhaps,  learn  to 

ighed  while  she  spoke,  and  thought 
tlyn  was  hercousin^s  husband,  there 
n  in  lirttening  to  him  with  such  deep 
ing  interest. 

cumstance^  had  conspired  to  make 
delicate  girl  feel  towards  Evelyn  a 
•efcrence,  which  cvtainly  amounted 
b  the  first  place,  m  had  saved  her  | 
a  violent  storm  at  sea,  when  the  { 
iich  they  were  was  upset;  —  and 
the  conscious  forlomness  of  her 
he  had  said  within  her  heart,  ^  No 
ink  of  saving  me,  and  /  must  per' 

be  said  this,  her  pale  lip  had  in- 
flprmured,  '*0h,  help  roe,  Thou, 
f  orphan*s  father !" 
xras  the  tone  in  which  this  prayer 
J,  it  reached  the  ear,  and  touched 
'  Evelyn ;  who,  seeing  bit  intended 
ie  other  ladies  sure  of  assistance  in 
1  of  coming  peril,  seized  the  poor 
phan  in  his  arms — and  from  that 
rame  in  her  Ves  a  sort  of  image  of 
irhom  she  had  invoked. 
ext  place,  this  great  service  was 
p  by  a  series  of  little  kindnesses 
lesses,  opposed  to  unkind nesses 
oQ«in.  \\  hcncver  Matilda  capri- 
i9ed  and  scolded  her,  |ilvelyn  de- 
;  when  she  scornfully  refused  to 
Question^,  Evelyn  gave  her  the  in- 
mich  she  wanted;  when  she  ven- 
[oire  on  subjects  of  literature,  and 
explanations  of  passages  in  books, 
lid  not  understand,  Matilda  would 
tell  her  such  subjects  were  above 
henston  of  a  dull  girl  of  fifteen. 
I  took  the  trouble  to  answer  all  her 
nd  never  desisted  till  he  had  made 
bend  what  her  cousin  declared  was 
rond  her  capacity, 
ronder,  therefore,  that  the  ill-treated 
ked  Qp  to  Evelyn  as  the  best  and 
ring  of  his  sex ;  and  in  all  proba- 
oald  have  Yearned  to  consider  her 
gff  inconsistent  with  his  en^ge- 
M  Fanshaw,  had  not  the  period  of 
bcMi  rapidly  coining  to  m  concla- 


sion.    Rosabel  had  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  house  of  her  relation,  be- 
fore the  wedding  took  place ;  bat  Matilda  in- . 
listed  on  her  omci^ft||(  as  one  of  the  bride- 
maids,  and  she  was^Rced  to  stay. 

*^  I  think  it  very  ungrateful  m  Rosabel," 
said  Miss  Fanshaw*  to  Evelyn,  '*  that  she  is 
eager  to  leave  roe.  I  did  expect  she  would 
have  wished  to  live  with  me  after  I  married, 
and  that  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  get- . 
tin^  rid  of  her  importunities— Why  do  yon 
smile  r'  i 

**  Because  I  never  taw  any  one  less  likely  j 
to  be  importunate :  but  did  you  not  ask  her  to ' 
live  with  usi" 

**  No ;  I  thouffht  you  would  not  like  it** 

'« I  not  like  it!  If  vou  wish  It,  I  am  sure  I 
but  no,**  added  he,  with  a  sort  of  sap- 
pressed  sigh,  *'  it  is  better  as  it  is.  It  is  better 
she  should  go  to  her  aunt^s.**  * 

**  Indeed !  Well,  I  am  surprised  :  I  thought 
you  would  have  liked  to  retain'  so  docile  and 
apt  a  pupil  near  you,  Evelyn ;  especially  one 
who  listens  to  yoa  as  if  you  were  an  oracle, 
and  grudges  arty  one  even  the  indulgence  of 
nefung  with  weariness  while  you  are  prosing. 
\ou  will  miss  Rosabel  as  a  Utiener^  I  am 
sure."" 


''  It  is  well,**  thought  Evelyn,  "  if  I  (To  not 
miss  her  as  something  dearer. 

*«But  there  is  one  thing,**  said  he^  with 
some  embarrassment,  '*  that  I  wish  to  mention 
to  you.    I  understand  that  Miss  Vere  is  not 
quite  dependent,  as  she  has  fifteen  hundred  { 
pounds;  but  it  would  be  an  action  worthy  of  > 
your  generous  spirit,  Matilda,  to  make  that! 
sum  up  to  two  thousand  pounds— or  more,  if 
you  wish  it** 

^*Dear  me!  the  girl  will  be  maintained, 
you  know." 

**  Yes ;  but  suppose  that  she  should  wish 
to  leave  her  aunt :  in  that  case,  her  own  for- 1 
tune  fTould  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  her ; ' 
and  Ton  would  not  like  your  first-cousin,  and 
the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England,  to  go  out  as  a  governess.**  j 

**  No,  certainly  not;  but  could  she  live  on  a ' 
hundred  a-year  1**  | 

**  No  doubt ;  and  that  sum  would  prevent . 
her  being  forced  to  retain  any  situation  whieh  ' 
she  does  not  like,  or  submit  to  the  still  worse 
necessity  of  marrying  for  a  maintenance.** 

**'  Do  you  think  she  is  likely  to  have  many 
suitors,  poor  as  she  is  ?** 

'* Indeed  I  do:  there  are  many  rich  men 
who  would  be  {(lad  to  purchase  so  beautiftil  a 
creature  for  their  wife." 

«•  BeauUful !" 

*«  Yes ;  she  is  more  like  a  Greek  host  than 
any  thing  living  that  I  ever  saw.  She  would 
never  be  noticed  in  a  crowd— her  cheek  is  too 
pale,  and  her  features  too  small  and  regular, 
to  be  observed  there :  but  the  roore  her  fece  is 
examined,  the  more  woDdroutly  handsome  it 
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seems.  Then  that  modest,  gentle  Expression* 
that " 

♦*  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Evelyn,'*  said  the  jeal- 
ous, haughty  Matilda:  **^^o  am  now  convinc- 
ed it  is  better  that  MisMftre  should  go  to  her 
aunCsy 

Then  quitting  the  room,  she  threw  the  door 
to  with  great  violence,  leaving  Evelyn  con- 
founded and  distressed,  but  echoing  her  last 
words  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart :  **  Yes,  it 
is  better  that  Miss  Vere  should  go  to  her 
aunt's." 

And  hither  Rosabel  again  solicited  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  before  the  wedding-day.  But 
whether  Matilda  suspected  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  and  wished  to  punish  her  presumption, 
can  be  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts :  certain  it  is,  that  she  insisted  on  her 
staying,  and  forced  her  to  adorn  her  for  the 
ceremony.  Rosabel's  was  the  only  pale  cheek 
and  trembling  frame  amidst  the  numerous  as- 
semblage at  the  altar:  and  when  the  binding 
vows  were  pronounced,  and  Evelyn  saluted 
his  bride,  Rosabel  fainted  away. 

What  others  thought  on  the  occasion  I  know 
not :  Evelyn,  however,  who  believed  himself 
wholly  incapable  of  winning  the  heart  of  any 
woman,  even  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  her  ill- 
ness ;  but  while  he  assisted  to  recover  her,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  with  a  sigh,  that  there 
was  something  very  endearing  and  interesting 
in  such  delicate  health  and  helplessness — for- 
getting that  the  endearing  quality  lay  probably 
more  in  the  feminine  beauty  than  the  delicate 
health. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  from  the 
church-door  on  a  tour  of  some  months ;  and 
Rosabel,  afler  staying  a  few  weeks  with  the 
father  and  mother  of  Matilda,  took  up  her  per- 
manent abode  with  her  aunt. 

But  1  should  say,  that  bpfore  they  set  off, 
Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  presented 
her  with  a  bank  note  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
Rosabel's  pride  and  other  feelings  revolted 
against  accepting  the  gif\;  but  when  Evelyn 
assured  her  that  he  should  consider  her  accept- 
ance as  a  personal  obligation,  she  burst  into 
tears,  took  the  note,  and  suddenly  left  the 
room. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  details  of  the  next  ten 
years;  suffice  that  during  that  time,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  became  the  mother  of  two  daughters 
and  a  son:  that  Mr.  Evelyn's  parents  died 
when  they  had  been  married  nine  years ;  that 
Rosabel  continued  to  live  with  her  aunt,  and 
continued  single;  that  she  had  endeavoured 
to  return  the  long  and  tender  attachment  of  a 
very  amiable  young  man,  but  had  tried  in  vain, 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  in 
despair;  that  she  had  refused  very  advan- 
tageous offers  of  marriage,  both  from  the  rich 
and  the  titled;  but  that,  though  her  heart 
acauitted  her  of  loving  Mr.  Evelyn  with  any 
feeling  but  what  the  most  rigid  of  her  sex 


would  have  approved,  that  heart  still  rejected 
every  other  image,  and  remained  cold  to  the 
addresses  of  the  young  and  the  distinEnisbed. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Mrs.  Evelyn's  health 
suddenly  declined;  and  as  her  mother  was; 
wholly  taken  up  with  nursing  her  dying  hot-, 
band,  and  she  required  constant  attendance, - 
she  declared  that  unless  her  cousin  Rosabel 
would  come  and  nurse  her,  she  inust  nndoobt* 
edly  die.    Accordingly,  Mr.  Evelyn  himself, 
wrote  to  request  Miss  Vere  to  obey  hit  poor- 
wife's  summons.    Rosabel  complied  direetlj ;  \ 
for  she  had  no  opposing  duty  to  fulfil,  as  her  i 
aunt  was  just  dead,  having  doubled  h^  littbi 
fortune,  and  giving  the  orphan  Rosabel  an  in-' 
come  fully  sufficient  to  her  humble  wants. 

Rosabel  had  not  seen  her  cousin  or  Mr.' 
Evelyn,  since  they  married  ;  and  ten  years  had , 
only  matured  in  her  the  beauty  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Evelyn  was  beeooM  j 
an  old-looking  man  of  three-and-tbirty ;  aad'^ 
his  wife,  whose  pretensions  to  be  reckoned 
handsome  were  founded  chiefly  on  a  yery  hisfa : 
colour,  bright  eyoi,  and  a  full,  finely-roiuded . 
person,  was  now  rendered  dim-eyed,  pale,  and ' 
thin,  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  foraied  ai 
striking  contrast  to  the  blooming,  beaatifbr 
young  woman  of  five-and-twenty,  who  nov 
stood  at  the  side  of  her  sick  couch,  and  kindly 
inquired  how  she  found  herself.     But  tfao^ 
the  person  was  changed,  the  mind  and  tenper 
remained  the  same. 

**  Good  heavens !  child  !'*  cried  Matflda,  ia 
a  peevish  tone  of  voice,  *^  is  it  you  1    Wbj«  | 
you  are  painted,  I  protest ;  and  yon  are  abso* 
hitely  grown  as  fat  and  coarse  at  a  milkmaid! 
Well,  poor  Evelyn  will  be  so  shocked  wbea ' 
he  sees  no  traces  lefl  of  his  delicate  clasaesl ' 
beauty. — I  hate  the  sight  of  such  vulgar  beiM :  | 
and  yet  I  own,  I  env|||^"  she  added,  with  t. 
deep  sigh.    Then  stamng  up,  she  said,  '*Tdl  '■ 
me,  Rosabel,  am  I  not  grown  meagre  aid 
hideous-looking !"  | 

*•  You  are  altered,  certainly."  [ 

**  Altered  !  You  are  cruel  enoajgh  to  tell  ne 
so,  are  you  1  There,  child,  you  had  better  p  • 
away  again,  if  that  is  what  you  came  to  s^: ' 
I  sent  for  you  to  comfort  me." 

''And  so  I  will,  if  you  will  let  me:  ibrl; 
mean  to  nurse  you  into  health  again,  and  Ihnj 
you  know  your  beauty  will  all  return."         I 

**  Meaning  to  say,  that  at  present  it  ii  aOj 
gone,  I  suppose!"  said  the  incorrigible  Hst\ 
Evelyn.  —  Rosabel  did  not  reply ;  and  thaci^i 
trance  of  a  servant,  who  brougtit  her  somedMfi 
to  eat  which  did  not  please  her,  gave  ker  t 
new  object  to  tease  ana  to  abuse. 

Mr.  Evelyn  now  came  in  to  welcome  Baia> 
bel,  who  met  him  with  the  composure  wkidi 
became  their  relative  situation,  and  with  a 
dignity  and  gracefulness  of  manner  which  ihi 
had  not  when  theyparted. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  quick  and  Jealous  syeiooi 
saw  that  his  lingered  long;  and  with  evident 
pleasure,  on  the  nice  and  form  of  Roaabel ;  aal 
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rred,  in  a  hoarse  and  uncomfortable 
Ay,  I  do  not  wonder  you  stare  at  Ho- 
Ir.  Evelyn.  I  declare  I  should  not 
>vn  her,  she  is  grown  so  fat,  and  red, 
i*e.  I  see  you  wonder  what  is  become 
irecian  h^uty,  that  you  used  to  talk 

n  was  goin}{  to  answer,  **  I  see  it  still 
into  new  charms  :**  but  as  he  gazed 
faded  form  of  his  wife,  pity,  and  the 
giving  her  pain,  suppressed  the  just 
lad  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
Tore  is  certainly  much  taller  and  fatter 
was." 

c  speech  which  soothed  the  appreheft- 
ings  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  gare  pain  to  those 
»el :  for,  if  he  had  indeed  admired  her 
e  was  pale  and  thin,  she  could  not  but 
'  that  she  had  outgrown  his  admira- 
^And  surety,**  thoucvht  she,  '*if  he 
shared  his  wife*s  opinion,  that  I  am 
for  the  worse,  he  would  have  kindly 
sted  her.  But  why  should  I  wish  him 
e  me  1  It  is  very  wrong.'*  And  when 
retired  at  night,  she  took  herself  se- 
» task  for  having  felt  so  reprehensible 

tie  soon  found  that  self-blame  was  by 
s  the  only,  blame  she  was  to  be  tor- 
vrith ;  for  illness,  and  the  conscious- 
her  altered  person,  and  of  the  loss  of 
oty  of  which  she  had  been  so  proud, 
very  day  some  new  bitterness  to  the 
»f  Mrs.  Evelyn,  which  was  never  ami- 
'n  when  every  wish  of  her  heart  seem- 
fied;  and  though  Rosabel  waited  on 
ices  all  day,  and  frequently  sat  up  with 
ight,  she  never  gained  from  her  an  ap- 
sroile  or  a  kind  word.   Rosabers  only 

therf fore,  was  derived  from  the  chil- 
th  whom  she  passed  every  hour  that 
Id  steal  from  their  mother;  and  she 
leared  herself  to  them  by  kind  words 
ciionate  caresses,  such  as  they  bad 
perienced  before, — for  even  to  her  chil- 
ere  was  nothing  caressing  or  aflfec- 
n  Matilda ;  and  she  also  gained  their 
by  instructing  them  in  works  and  lit- 
loyments  which  their  governess  was 
to  teach  them.  With  the  boy  she 
ometimes  whip  a  top,  and  she  would 
nnke  his  kite;  in  short,  her  habitual 
*hildirn,and  her  wish  of  making  them 
,  by  rendering  herself  useful  to  them, 
r«*  amply  gratified  whenever  opportu- 
flftf^red ;  and  Rosabel,  though  uncon- 
,  had  another  motive  for  thus  engaging 
tions  of  the  children  —  they  were  the 
of  Evelyn,  and  the  two  elder  were  very 
In  the  third,  she  saw  a  likeness  of 

and  one  day  Evelyn  said,  ^*  I  flatter 
Mi^s  Vere,  that  Fanny  is  a  little  like 
K%  he  said  this,  he  seated  the  child  on 
>ii,  and  aflTcctionately  kissed  her ;  and 
,t  hour,  spite  of  her  laudable  efforts  and 


continual  self-upbraidings,  Rosabel  could  never 
see  Mr.  Evelyn  caress  that  chiM,  without  emo- 
tion and  confusion :  **  And  yet,*'  said  she  to 
herself,  **  I  am  sure  he  is  not  thinking  of  me  !** 

But  while  RosaM  was  thus  recommending 
herself  to  her  cousin*s  ekildrtn^  she  was  every 
day  losing  ground  in  the  affection  of  her  eoiifin  ,• 
and  her  motives,  seen  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  jealousy,  were  cruelly  misconstmed. 
The  children  themselves  assisted  to  alienate 
their  mother's  heart  from  her,  even  (nr  what 
ought  to  hare  endeared  her  the  more ;  for  they 
were  always  saying,  **  Look,  mamma !  what 
a  pretty  thing  cousin  Rosabel  has  made  for 
us!**  *'See,  mamma,  what  a  cleTer  thing 
cousin  Rosabel  has  taught  us  to  make  !** — till 
the  unhappy  Matilda  used  to  exclaim,  *'  There ! 
go  away,  and  take  your  trumpery  aJon^  with 
you !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  your  cousin  Ro- 
sabel and  her  clever  doings  V*  while  in  her 
heart  she  accused  Rosabel  of  paying  couct  to  i 
her  children,  in  order  to  please  their  lather, 
and  induce  him  to  marry  ner  when  she  was 
dead. 

With  increased  rigilance,  therefore,  did  she 
watch  the  behaTiour  of  her  cousin  and  her 
husband.    Often,  unable  to  bear  to  see  then 
together,  she  used  to  send  Rosabel  away  when 
Evelyn  Tisited  her ;  and  if  his  eye  followed 
her  as  she  left  the  apartment,  she  used  to  re- 
proach him  with  making  the  girl  Tain,  by 
showing  how  much  he  admired  her :  and  when 
Evelyn  took  care  nerer  to  let  his  eye  glance 
towards  her  In  his  wife*8  presence,  she  was 
still  mart  unhappy,  for  she  was  sure  that  be 
would  not  have  put  such  a  restraint  on  him- 
self had  he  not  been  conscious  of  haring  somet 
improper  feeling  to  hide.    Rosabel  gare  her  I 
great  offence  by  wearing  her  fine  long  hairi 
twisted  round  her  head  and  parted  d  la  Madon- ' 
fta ;  for  she  told  her  she  wore  it  in  that  manner  i 
because  Mr.  Evelyn  had  said  she  was  like  a| 
Greek  bust;  and  she  insisted  on  her  wearing! 
a  cap,  as  she  hated  such  affected  beautj-like  ' 
airs.  Accordingly,  Rosabel  wore  a  cap ;  but  as  • 
it  was  that  sort  of  close  cap  called  a  dormetue^] 
she  reproached  her  bitterly  for  her  delicate  eo- ; 
quetry,  declaring  that  she  wore  it  to  show  bow  i 
pretty  she  looked  in  her  night-cap.  ! 

In  short,  what  with  .tormenting  her  in  the 
day,  keeping  her  np  all  night,  calling  her  up 
on  some  unnecessary  pretence  when  she  was 
in  her  first  deep  sleep,  Mrs.  Evelyn  certainly 
deprived  poor  Ilosabel  of  the  look  of  robust 
health  which  sh««  had  when  she  first  came  to 
her;  and  she  was  not  slow  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  how  ill  his  beauty  looked  ;  **  She  looks 
very  pale,**  he  replied,  **and  worn  out«  I  sus- 
pect, with  watching:  but  hers  is  a  beauty  In-i 
dependent  of  complexion ;  it  Is  the  beauty  oT. 
outline,  you  know."  { 

«^  Yes,**  she  replied  with  violent  agitation, 
"I  know  it;  and  /  had  never  any  mUUnt  to- 
boast — mifif  was  all  dependent  on  JUling  up 4; 
and  see  here !  (turning  up  her  sleere  wm  ex-  > 
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tending  her  shrunk  arm,)  see  here !  it  is  all 
ffone;  flesh,  bloom,  beauty,  all  vanished! 
Well,  then,  it  is  time  that  I  vanish  too  !'* 

**My  dear  Matilda  f'  said  Mr.  Evelyn, 
**  suppose  what  you  say  is  true,  do  you  think 
I  love  you  for  your  outward  charms  alone ;  and 
that  with  them  must  vanish  my  affection  1" 

•*  What !  then  you  own  they  are  quite  gone  1" 
screamed  the  wretched  woman,  and  vain  were 
all  Mr.  Evelyn*s  efforts  to  pacify  her;  while 
Rosabel,  who  entered  the  apartment,  was  com- 
manded by  her  to  carry  herself  and  her  treach- 
erous beauty  elsewhere  directly. 

Evelyn  had  already  observed  the  change  in 
Rosabers  appearance ;  and  in  order  to  save  her 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  necebsity  of  such 
constant  attendance  and  painful  obedience  to 
her  tyrant,  he  secretly  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Lewellyn,  who  had  more  power  over  his  wife 
than  any  one,  conjuring  her  to  come  to  them 
for  as  long  a  time  as  she  could  be  spared,  in 
order  to  lighten  a  little  the  painful  tatifirue  of 
that  excellent  and  really  suffering  gin,  her 
young  friend,  Miss  Vere. 

Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  had  dearly  loved  the ! 
mother  of  Rosabel,  and  felt  interested  for  her, . 
did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  summons ;  as  she  | 
was  very  certain  that  her  brother  would  not  > 
have  written  so  urgently,  had  not  his  wife,  whom 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  thoroughly  understood,  been 
inflicting  torments  on  Rosabel  and  him,  w^hich 
even  his  patience  and  her  gentleness  made  in- 
supportable; and  her  kind  husband  allowed 
her  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  disorder  now  assumed  all  the 
various  changes  which  mark  decline ;  amidst 
which,  that  hope  of  life  which  is  evidently 
born  of  certainly  impending  death,  is  the  most 
affecting  to  the  by-standers. 

"  How  well  you  look  to-day !"  cried  Rosa- 
bel, one  morning:  ^*  quite  like  yourself  again ! 
Surely  you  must  feel  better  !** 

**  Better!  I  feel  quite  well.  Bring  me  the 
glass  !     Let  me  look  at  myself!** 

Rosabel   obeyed,  and  as  the  poor  invalid 
gazed  on  her  bright  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  the 
tell-tale  effects  of  her  disorder,  she  delightedly  ! 
exclaimed,  ^*  Hide  yourdiminished  head,  Rosa- 1 
bel !    Matilda  is  herself  again  !**    Then  seeing  ' 
that  Rosabel  wore  a  very  pretty  morning-cap 
with  pink  ribands,  she  desired  her  complying ' 
cousin  would  let  her  wear  it;  and  she  adjusted  . 
it  on  the  head  of  the  invalid ;  while  the  fine 
long  hair  of  Rosabel,  as  she  was  so  employed, 
streamed  in  graceful  luxuriance  to  the  ground 
on  which  she  knelt. 

"  How  becoming  it  is !  How  well  1  look 
in  it!  I  wish  Evelyn  would  come  in  now  !'* 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn;  and  he  at  this  moment 
asked  admittance. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Matilda,  eagerly.  lie  did 
so;  and  started  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
not  at  sight  of  his  poor  fevered  wife  in  her  be- 
coming cap,  but  at  the  striking  appearance  of  j 
her  companion. 


«'  There !"  exclaimed  the  init«ble  Mfttild), 
'*  there !  he  does  not  even  ae  me  /'*  on  vhkk 
she  tore  the  cap  off  her  h^(i,  thiew  it  od  ihi 
ground,  and  gave  way  to  such  Tiolent  gesture^ 
Uiat  Evelyn,  alarmfMi  for  the  eoiMequanccti 
held  down  her  arms,  and  coDJured  her*  for  her 
own  sake  as  well  as  his,  not  to  give  vaj  to 
such  fantastical  and  ill-grounded  apget;  hot 
she  continued  to  scream  out,  ^*  Send  tbc  out- 
chievous  girl  out  of  the  room!    I  hale  thi 
sight  of  her  !**    But  Rosabel  was  too  leniM 
to  understand  what  she  said.    At  this  momcat 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  entered  the  apartmentv  wboj 
had  arrived  unheard  by  any  one ;  andt  alaioMi  j 
at  the  noise  in  the  sick-room,  had  immediately  j 
hastened    thither.     Her    presence    ioalurtlyi 
stilled  the  angry  sobs  of  the  nearly  eihaarti4l 
invalid ;  and  as  she  saw  that  the  agitation  pro- 
ceeded from  some  improperly  indulged  Jbt^\ 
lition  of  temper,  she  did  not  beeitate  to  coai-| 
ment  in  her  usual  manner  on  the  aeene  befon! 
her.  i 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  aiai 
go  well:  to  judge  by  the  loudneea  m  your. 
voice,  your  lungs  were  never  stronger  than 
now.  Private  theatricals,  I  declare !  the  part 
of  the  fair  Ophelia  by  Miss  Vere;  and  yon,  I 
conclude,  and  your  wife,  brother,  are  tin  syia* 
pathizing  king  and  queen.  Have  yon  many 
such  exhibitions  as  these  1  If  so,  1  shall  \m 
happy  to  take  a  part.'* 

«'  I  am  no  actor,  dear  Hannah,*'  said  Ev»> 
lyn,  smiling,  ^*  when  I  tell  you  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Matilda  has  been  a  little  agitato^ 
and—" 

'« A  Kttk  agitated !  what  then  most  htfgnd 
agitations  be  1  But  now  I  am  come  1  hope  to  I 
keep  you  in  better  order ;  for  you  all  three  look! 
as  if  the  agitation  had  been  pretty  geoeraI.| 
Heyday  !  what  have  we  herel  Pray,  ladies,! 
have  you  been  at  a  game  of  romps  t  Why  if  I 
this  cap  on  the  ground?  did  it  escape  inphy> 
from  those  dishevelled  tresses?"  ' 

Rosabel  now  hastily  picked  up  the  cap,  and 
retired  to  bind  up  her  hair:  while  Maiildt,* 
afraid  of  the  observant  eye  and  sarcastic  r»- 
iTiarks  of  her  sister-in-law,  conquered  her  weak  ■ 
emotion,  and  thought  proper  to  express  heiself 
glad  to  see  her.  | 

The  fever  had  now  subsided  for  s  while:  ^ 
the  sunk   cheek  refined   its   paleness,  iht; 
brightened  eye  became  dim;  and  while  Mn.: 
Lewellyn  replaced  the  discarded  cap  of  sick- 
ness on  the  faint  dishevelled  hair  of  the  iovi- 
lid,  who  now  lay  back  in  exhausted  helploM*] 
ness  on  her  couch,  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  sitf  j 
beheld  the  ravages  which  disease  hadmadeia, 
her  once  healthy  sister.     Matilda  saw  her; 
emotion,  and  saw  it  now  without  irriUtioB;j 
while,  overcome  with  complicated  feelinft, 
she  wept  upon  her  shoulder;  then  wora  Mt 
with  fatigue  and  illness,  she  fell  back  in  deep, 
though  uneasy  slumber.  | 

**  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strange 
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^,  when  I  arriTed  V*  said  Mre. 
to  her  brother  when  she  saw  him 

my  word,  I  do  not  exactly  know 
It  poor  Matilda  seemed  angry  that 
K>k  at  her  when  I  first  enter^.  I 
(  had  put  on  Miss  Vere*R  cap ;  and 
it*>ly  looked  first  at  the  strange  ap- 
>f  Stiss  Vere,  with  her  long  hair 
on  the  gfroand/* 
and  what  then  !** 

then,"  replied  Erelyn,  looking  very 
I  suspect  poor  Matilda  was  silly 
be  jealous.'^ 

•  !*  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  laaghing 

on  may  well  laugh  to  think  of  my 
g  jealous  of  such  a  quiet  personage 

I,  that  is  an  absurdity  Matilda  in 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of.  Bat  I 
shing  matter,  for  in  her  state  such 
ak  might  destroy  her;  and  I  shall 
take  the  place  of  Rosabel,  as  bead 

t  day,  therefore,  she  told  Mrs.  Eve- 

■  Rosabel  was  evidently  worn  ont 

lance  and  nursing,  she  would  insist 

ler  place  during  greatest  part  of  the 

ghu 

o,"  cried   Matilda,  eaperly ;  *•  for 

Know  Rosabel  would   be  with  my 

•  the  children." 
by  not  ?" 

lot  1  Oh  !  becanse  they  are  ss  fond 

hat  then  1" 

rhy,  I  cannot  bear  they  should  love 

r  they  love  her  better  than  they  do 


!  the  children  may  love  better 
while  the  person  that  plays  with 
t  how  can  you  suppose  my  brother 
limsclfi" 

ut  he  always  admired  her  Grecian 

n  you  suppose  that  while  his  wife 
a  sick-bed,  he  can  be  looking  at  or 
eauty  of  any  description  1    Fy  upon 
Jar 

H  mind  what  you  say ;  and  Rosabel 
!  all  day  with  my  husband !" 

laugh  indeed,  Matilda,  at  the  idea 
e  moral  brother^s  being  grown  such 
«othario.*' 

now  entered,  with  her  hair  dressed, 
cap,  as  her  cap  of  the  day  before 
Dearly  destroyed;  and  her  appear- 
t<*d  the  invalid,  who  passionately 

** There!  look  at  her:  look  what! 
las  taken  to  look  pretty !    Get  ont 
It!    Go!" 

bursting  into  tears,  was  instantly 
ben  .Matilda  called  her  back :  **  No, 


no,  yon  shall  not  go ;  stay  where  you  are ;  I 
will  not  trust  you  from  me." 

On  which  Mrs.  Lewellyn  rose,  and  taking 
Rosabel's  hand,  said,  ^  My  dear  girl,  yon  shaU 
go  or  stay,  just  as  yon  please ;  f  will  not  sit 
tamely  by,  and  see  my  beloved  Mrs.  Vere's 
daughter  treated  like  a  slave  by  any  one." 

**  Then  I  will  go,"  said  Rosabel,  and  quitted 
the  apartment 

**How  cruel  — how  unkind!"  cried  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  ^  to  take  that  giri*s  part  against  me, 
and  contradict  me,  when  I  am  m  poor  dying 
woman !" 

**  If  you  are  rtaUy  a  dying  woman,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  I  ihould  interfere,  to  pro- 
vent  your  indulging  such  wrong  and  culpable 
feelings  towards  an  unoffending  individual.  I 
appeal  to  your  own  excellent  sense,  Matilda, 
are  the  angry  feelings  which  you  are  coltivat- 
ing  towards  your  cousin  proper  ones  to  be  in- 
dulged in  a  dving  woman  1" 

**  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  I  do." 

*'  But,  if  you  are  withheld  by  no  religious 
considerations  from  the  indulgence  of  your 
evil  passions,  let  policy  withhold  you.  Yon 
are  afraid,  I  see,  that  the  contrast  between 
RosabePs  personal  appearance  and  yours 
should  weaken  Evelyn's  attachment;  but  have 
you  not  much  more  to  fear  from  the  contrast 
between  your  tempers  and  conduct — between 
her  patient  forbearance  and  endearing  gentle- 
ness, and  your  vindictive,  tyrannical  violence. 
Depend  on  it,  that  Evelyn,  though  blind  I  am 
sure  to  the  beauty  of  Rosabel's  face,  will  not 
be  so  to  the  qualities  which  you  oblige  her  to 
display ;  and  you  are  making  your  own  dan- 
ger." 

«« Do  you  really  think  sol" 

*'  I  do,  indeed. 

*«  Well,  then,  I  will  put  a  guard  npon  my* 
self." 

And  for  a  few  days  this  well-meant  hint 
had  the  effect  which  Mrs.  Lewellyn  hoped 
for;  but  habitual  violence  and  ininstiee,  in- 
creased by  disease,  could  not  long  be  restrain- 
ed, even  by  fancied  sel^interest,  and  jealonsj 
and  dislike  of  the  patient  attentive  Rosabel 
again  gained  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the 
dying  woman;  while  Evelyn  beheld  with 
silent  admiration  the  gentle  sweetness  and 
affectionate  submission  with  which  she  en- 
dured the  trials  inflicted  on  her. 

Matilda  had  discovered  the  secret  of  Rom- 
bePs  heart,  though  hidden  long  even  firooi 
herself.  She  had  detected  the  deep  affeetion 
which  she  felt  for  Evelyn ;  which  had  revived 
on  her  again  becoming  the  inmate  of  bis  bouse, 
and  witnessing  his  merits,  both  as  a  bosbsnd 
and  a  father ;  nor  could  she  be  insensible  to 
the  kindness  and  consideration  which  marked 
his  conduct  to  herself.  Still,  she  straggled 
against  these  feelings — crimiiml  feelings,  a» 
she  property  termed  them.  **  But  in  a  short 
time  now,"  shs  cried,  *«  all  will  be  ov«r,  and  1 
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fo  tod  lira  hi  ftom  liini '.  and  thm,  too, 
Ih  on  crima  In  lo*B  btlnT' 
Ugi  in  Ui*  DMonKtiilv  ilia  rainlf   trini  ti> 
•uwr*w  Uw  i*ll-ulr  liluab  whto  ha  spprsiarf, 
MO  tb*  Innaoi  of  bar  Tnuwi  wh«i  ha  miIkm- 
•J  bn;  aBd  itwao  b*d  bnto  obMiivtd  by  Um 
wvlchbl  •;■  at  Mi«.  EtbIjh,  «ha,  though 
dMih  no*  iitimarbMl  wllb  nijrtd  Krlila.  f«- 
uIdmI   til   bn  painful  irriubttitjr  of  CMliaf. 
Dm  ilaj,  Khti«  Rnabvl  <iu  akua  witb  bcr, 
■oil    »w  klndll  »d]»iaUtq|  bat   pUIo«,  Uw; 
bMi4  Ui.  RialjD  apaaUnf,  u  b*  Doenei  Ui» 
doM.  in  Kime  aoa  on  tha  T*nJiit|t-p(M  I  and 
•b«l,  aa  q«u«)>  ftll  a  tN-mjlii|{  bluab  on 
elwaki  wban  aba  Ilmw  b«  ww  omt  at 
1. 

fiwldloua  fifl !    I  •»•  fnar  Metrt  ptaaiim, ' . 

I  hna>  jour  aai^Dii  bapeaT'  «ld  tha  , 

ta?alU.  wltb  alookMnvalaxpiMaloBiObgli 

I  •llldlaapt>"i<ilTi>B!  I  will  1*11  him  dl,  tad 

foMi  bim  wllb  mj  Ajia%  braalh  to         "         I  f 

Hara  aha  fmoanl  Iram  Iha  tiolenoc  of  bcr 
(■fDolun.  and  K*>I|  n  •nrnn-d  Iha  mora ;  u  hllr 
Roaabel.  letriAad  Hit  hatwlf,  and  «l«mwd  fur 
UaU<^  koall  by  iIm  Wdaida,  •lUhlns  «ilb  ; 
faiHfi»l  aoxiMj  tba  MDBUMOca  and  word*  of 
dwanicm. 

"  R*«l JB  !**  nid  aba.  Id  a  imrW  tMnieo- 
iMa  T«M«.  md  onaping  thn  ami  ol  Ihn  (rem- 
Ulag  Roaabot.  » I  am  djinir— I  know  I  am ; 
and  joa  ana  Ibla  giii,  Itoaabel  Varvt  Then, 
nark  ■■•#,  if  juu  many  a|[ain.  and  gWa  a  loo- 
dMr4i>-law  In  ray  sirla,  I  chuve  jinu,  EvrlTOi 
with  my  lut  brosih— yet,  t  deaira,  1  Inatai, 

Harm  a  Ann  but  Tiolnl  winvulrian  eaoM 
OB,  and  In  i  Irw  ninraanU  ■hi'  lay  a  rnrpte  bp- 
foiv  Ihrni ' 

Mi.  I^trljn'*  »o(row  on  ilio  1m>  of  dig  mi> 
tbar  of  bk*  ehildmn  »■•  tuiiiittlmt  nith  lii* 
BflaaUoaato  and  jailljt  froling  natun.  Aa  n 
wlb,  be  bad  loVad  hitr  mora  ftoin  doiy  and 
hahtu  Ibaa  (Von  U«t«  and  prxCinncv  i  and  llkr 
Bwal  Kitra.  who,  carrrini;  Uiaii  poinl  hj  uo- 
lanra  tathrr  than  priamaion.  an  nhojol  br- 
oonMat  i«  trgahlnaonia  aod  c>'mpltaiin> 


•>I  am  *aff  aanf  to  hat  li:  ktf  pwlOT. 

Wl  can  pansiA*  Im  Ml  ttlMM  m  MflM^ 

Hid  KMjn.  «lM  Ml  alMM  H  aam  mlk 
Rhihltaai  ••m41wU1  tawJ  ipwt  toTwa- 

lar  on  tha  aul^L" 

AaoordiDpl J.  b«  wrat  in  aMNb  of  haf.Md 
fcvnd  bar  wuli  an  ofim  lattoi  ta  bn  baa< 
ot«>  Vbleh  It  «taa  avidrat  abv  bad  b«a  itia^ 

"!««r  Midabr,  ■•hankatoytaMl  bi»- 
band  funvd  lo  n>  lu  PaibadafB.  W  imtk  aki 
hia  aaiaiM  than,  and  ha  all!  n-l  altew  sa  •■ 
BO,  hptauuha  ia  afnud  a'lhaaUMat*  ftraal 
How  prmoklnff!— Unl  b»  lalka  ti  babf  |^ 
only  aU  inniilha." 

"SVrIt,  ih*n,  that  ait  miniUia  jwm  vIK.  I 
Uiitt,  past  miih  Rial  I  ahall  tat  tbal  tutm  U 

It  pood  rrnno*  oal  of  aril." 

I  Ui»flrm  tm  all  ii»t 

nui  itr  imnta  ii  rlgui  In  (n,  ta  a«r  aM  aad 
daughtar*  b**a  large  &iuU**  attd  IMall  W 
comra :  bat  >I)I1.  I  ahall  aenld  hi«  wWb  hi 
rnmea  to  (akr  Irata  at  ma.  B»l  vbal  tan 
ytulAaay.tirolhcrt  I  aaa  yw  liat«a«a**M( 
to  diido**."  , 

•■\YhT.  jm;  Mitt  Vatt  baa  bea«  ttl^' 
i>i«  rhildrro  lb«i  afWi  MomJay  ika  »wBb>H' 
Dai  t>qt  aurrly.  aa  aha  h»a  a  bo«a  ta  «i*h. 
ihrri  rr>ulil  b«  no  Iwpiopttetv  t«  W*  MMtK' 
hiTw  aa  \tiag  aa  you  do,  ind  im  par  tUili| 
nnnal  bnu  la  part  wllb  h^r."  ) 


t.^fWah(hril 

.BMiM<af|«»4 


ywoa  buliea  baioaiieb  lafiMJ  BMtaMaf  |i»d 
lillo,  thai  paitiapa  Reaabal  may:  ImmmV 

Hill  tril  hri  tiiT  mind."  ' 


I.  R«lyi. ' 


ia  •niniporstnt 

by  bar  knaband  (lian  rtfrtiial;  and,  a*  I>r. 
Jobnaoa  nld  of  a  fti-nd  .'r  kU  wbn  bad  loat 
bte  will,  ha  waa  "•^•H.d.  bat  rrVtmirf." 

Aa  aiuia  aa  thr  fumntal  «■<  ovet.  Boaabcl 
Maaltad  to  b«*a  KuaUy  <Hr.  litrlyn'a  aaai) 
and  aaak  a  lodf  iu  in  a  city  mat  th»  bouaa  of 
hai  aUn  aMrf.  Ona  day.  when  ahe  bad  |«al 
imkaimi  ih«  trblMtM  thai  aba  waa  golna  to 
laaaa  Ibnn,  Raalyn  aaiainl  tha  toom  arblla 
Ihvy  wm  batifinf  ahnal  hm,  aU  dadariaf 
thai  ib«y  would  war  pan  vlih  h«. 

-What  ia  tba  mailMt"  erMd  be:  "My 
daan.  I  mm  afraad  yoo  an  trowblaaiaM  w  HUa 

**  O  papa  1  ahc  it  aa  naaehly— ah*  aaya  aha 
Ifl  |a>a(  away ;  ^tA   ahai  will  fo.  aid  wa  mo- 


nat  iliu)ipiii(n  hot  (onliouMl  (BaMtaam  aaW 
K'rlfn'*  twif.  bri  aiiM  of  bcf  own  -nkaw 
did,  and  irttud  lui  bar  oata  paaav  W  Ma^ 
Still,  wbribdf  a  bi^  aMWOad  a*u  b;  bw 
•ulf,  ntHiialnl  Id  baad  bar  wactotioa  i  n  «t» 
ihar  it  waa  that  *Im  Ml  dau  Aa  niaU  aM 
gtn  a  uit&c>''iil  rraaon  lot  trfaa^  la  aMf. 
n-ruin  ll  i*  that  alay  at*  did. 

"  I'm»  Uaiilda  •''  taiJ  Mr*.  Lrwrlly*  v 
day  to  hat  btnthar.  %nn  Nta.  Enlp  hai  ta« 
dn.l  l«t>  "I  thn«  niuntha,  "  w  hri  a  MBfih 
jraluu*  didlkr  abr  ■rripnl  tn  ba*«  aMM*wd 
■j^nit  poot  Riiadbrl !" 

*■¥«■,"  trpliad  Eaalya,  ••bal  aet  aJki^ 
Somriiron  aU  did  brr  ji-atfa* ;  aad.  ma^ 
and  Inoompivbeiiaiblc  aa  tl  May  •■•■■*,  kalv 
Au<  R)on>anU  ahadd  Maad  m»k»imitmW0 


"  ll  i*  <|aila  traa,  I  aaawa  yi 
Han  ha  paaaad. 
**  Wall,  go  n> ;  whydaya*! 
did  tbi«r  tat  1" 


W(  pataaada  hM  lu  Mar 


I 

d  tbi«r  tat  1"  * 

-  W  by.-'ud  ba  bluahad  -  lig-T  aW 
'.hr.  ",1  r.-a1l>  may  a«.  liTn^kla.  bllf 
llh  b>4  dyiw  bnaih,  Aa  "  ml  ^tt\ 
-  fim^l  *«aM  wMiy  MIm  T**^ 
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ing !  and  did  any  one  hear  this  be-  ;  welcome;  and  aa  ahe  would  be  within  a  daj'a 

journey,  and  the  children  could  oftent  Evelyn ; 
Mias  Vere  heraelf.*'  'aaid,  visit  her  and  their  grandmother  :—•  he 

if  any  one  but  vou  had  aaid  thia, .  even  ur^ed  her  taking  Matilda  with  her  di- 
c%il(l  not  have  believed  it;  but,  I  recti y'^Fanny,  he  aaid,  he  could  not  yet  part 
19  a  (Miribtian,  rejuice  that  poor  Ma-   with. 

in  a  beiUT  frame  of  mind  than  ahe       **  Matilda  ia  meet  like  her  poor  mother,*' 
livrd ;  and  never  did  she  show  her   aaid  Mrs.  Lewellyn. 

p,  or  her  love  for  her  children  more.**  j     **  Yea,  ao  she  is,**  replied  Evelyn ;  ^  cer- 
«  dear  Hannah  !  at  my  time  of  life,   tainly  ao  ahe  ia." 

uy  inability  to  inspire  love,— for  you       ••  1  do  not  know  whom  Fanny  reaemblee," 
ulda  never  loved  me,— did  it  ahow  obaerved  hit  aiater;  ''and  vet  ahe  remindame; 
»ens«»  to  wish  me  to  marry  a  beauti-  yery  atrongly  of  tome  tme. 

.»oman1     Absurd!"  Evelyn  knew  who  thia  aome one  wai, but  he 

your  lime  of   ife,  brother,  I  will   jj^  „^^^^^„  j^j^  ^^^^^^^ 

not  to  talk  of  that;  for  I  am  aome       m   u    u  •  r    rp.     j        r      -»•  j 

To  be  brief.    The  day  of  parting  eame,  and 


r  atrnior,  and  I  do  not  yet  begin  to    „  *  Vf .  "   u       i?  w  f      •'^T^TS^  u 
«y  ihnc  i/Zi/i'-nor  m^  you  at   Roaabel  tore  heraelf,  but  iM)t  without  difficul^^^ 
lUiriy  :  and  aa  to  your  inability  to   S^™  ^^^  embnicea  of  the  children ; —whUe! 


tiiinVi*  "  '"~  "    "--  •  -  •"— "  —  "'■•  I  pijj^yiy^  jind  ahe  could  not  help  aaying  within 

)r  the  world  :  and  I  beg  you  to  for-   H'**^^' "  "''''  strange  it  if,  that  aa  the  children  I 

idiculoua  conversation:"     But  that    ove  me  ao  mucA,  he  should  not  love  me  a /li- 

Ik  more! 

made  a  dis- 
namely,  that ' 
iperienced  a  Iom  i 
;inlfi' W^t  she  »^»a"ftai'<r:  'for'if'KT."  i  *^!'«^  h'*  «>ook.  and  hi»  atudie.  could  not  con- 
ioukon  what  his  wife  .aid.  and  were  •"'«  •""' !"' '  J™"  »•;»» »!«  '""^  "'for an  hour 
ecrived.she  thought  that  an  e„„t  .?"*<»  *»''»; ''f*''' ">.•"•  ^' •"!»«»"  T' 
•  now  believed  thi*  mistake  would  ^y"^  •h?>»' ;»««•'— He  also  discotered, 
lain,  micht  be  at  least  retarded;  and  i*""*  '"  »»is  heart,  he  loved  the  IittU  Fanny 
ly  wished   it  to  uke  place.    She  b«"er  thw.  her  sister,  and  he  began  to  suspect 

lid  not  menuon  the  subject  to  Rosa-   "^^7  •"«  *'i  •»•  »"1  ""•.'••y'  ''^\^  *^  I 
ook  care  to  a„ist  as  much  as  she   R»»J"«  »*  ^er.  as  she  sat  upon  hi.  kne«.  he, 

-bsorT.Ml.  the  proif,e*s  of  her  bro-  «f'S'?*^'^,""'("|;'.?^»»'*-     .    „         .    I 
lent  atuchinent  for  the  amiable  or-   „     V?'  papa!  'said  the  lutle  gtri:  "eouun, 

How  surprised  he  will  be,"  said  she   "*'"^'  "5**  ^^'^  °"'*1"  ""i'?,''^  """*' 
"  when  he  finds  by  what  he  feels   *<> »'"  •=^''^«"  they  were  beauUful."  ; 

•1.  Uiat  he  never  1oto<1  Matilda  I"  ?."'  '  *",  "?'  f"'»>'in«  of  yon,  Fannr !     i 

the  six  months  whirh  ensued.  Eve.  ^  ,  r^"'  P'P" '  r^  j""""  ^*" '  °[~'""' ^^ 
Lewellyn,  the  children,  Rosabel.  :  »*'• '  "Pr"'  ^°'^''  1°"  ^J^''  ^  "?  f^koned 
.verness,  formed  one  happy  and  uni-  j  !''7. '''". »"''  '"    *'"         '"",  'iw  '.P'?' ' 
.    Kvelvn  read  aloud  every  evening,   («f"»P'n'>(t.)  J"?  gowrness «»y.1  She  thmkt 

ladies  Either  worked  or  drew.  Ti™.  '='"'•'»  ".^"^l  *"""  '"•''•  "•  •»«'»  »  "«« , 
eded.  because  every  nmrni-nt  of  it   "•*""?»  •  j 

with  pl.-asin»  or  useful  occupations ;       "  ^'">»««>•« !  '"J  ^ew-yo"'  P>rtTWM  doM 
Mr.  Lewellyn  came  to  uke  away   "»»  ^?7'  »t'*l''*  '•«»"'''»«»'»»»»•  .    _ 
Mm.  Lewellyn  was  the  only  one  ^  "".  but  she  does  though;  for  cousin Rp». 
•onsrious  that  the  six  months  were   bel  says  she  is  a  very  sensible  woman.' 

le,  and  who  was  glad   that  they      .  \-''^}yp  •»'"'  »°  "«»""  ''"'  ^'••"'«  ^^  '""• 

°  '    girl  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  he  sent 

had,  in  the  meanwhile,  received  a  .  »•«  •"'X'  «n^  ["'"<>  «°  »>'»  Hbrary,  but  not  to 
I  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Evelyn's  mother,  """"y'  I"'"?*'  •>*  .^"P"  '"  '•"^  P'*"^'  '»? 
low  a  widow,  entreating  her  to  con-  j  >*P^^'  «*  »>*  walked  up  and  down  the  apart- 

louse  as  her  future  home ;  declaring,  -  '"''''• 

hould  always  consider  her  as  her  !"  In  vain  would  books  their  formal  sacoour  lend ; 

and  feel  {rraieful  to  her  for  her  kind  I    Jl."'  »"  nor  wisdom  ran  relieve  their  friend. 

to  her  poor  child  during  her  last  ill-  I    1^  "  "» J  "'^"I'^.^S  iT'.f  !^"!!*-  " 
she  wai  now  forced  to  leave  Stave-  ;    ^"^  "  '^'"°  '*"'"  '"^  •"  '""^'  "•'  "«• 

Evelyn  waa  forced  to  let  her  go,  a       *'  Yet,  according  to  my  aiater,  the  core  may 
with  Mra.  Fanahaw  waa  the  moM  be  within  my  reach.— Well!  the  beat  thiof  i> 


3oe 
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can  do  is  to  go  and  consult  her,  when  the  year's 
mourning  is  expired ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we 
will  often  go  over  to  see  my  daughter,  and  her 
grandmother.*'. 

He  did  so ;  and  when  the  tweWemonth  was 
just  past,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lewellyn. 

That  lady  received  his  communications  with 
undissembled  pleasure ;  but  with  her  usual 
sarcartm  she  observed,  **  Really,  Edward,  1 
find  you  loved  Matilda  much  more  than  I  ever 
suspected  you  did,  as  her  wishes  are  still  the 
guides  of  your  conduct ; — ^for  if  I  understand 
you  right,  it  is  merely  in  compliance  with  her 
dying  will,  that  you  are  going  to  propose  to 
Miss  Vere." 

**  No,  no :  not  merely  because  Matilda  wished 
it;  far  from  it;  1  think  her  very,  very  charm- 
ing, and — " 

*'  In  short  you  are  in  lotfe  with  her,  brother ! 

"  What!  at  my  time  of  life  1" 

'*  There !  talking  of  your  time  of  life  again ! 
Nonsense !  At  some  time  or  other  of  every 
one's  life,  it  is  said,  love  must  be  felt,  and 
your  time  is  only  now  come.  So  away  with 
you !  tell  your  tender  tale,  and  Cupid  speed 
you !" 

Evelyn  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  be 
treated  and  considered  as  a  love-sick  boy,  but 
he  could  not  help  himself; — he  knew  his  sis- 
ter would  have  her  sarcasm,  and  he  set  off  for 
Mrs.  Fanshaw's. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  that  lady  alone; 
and  having  desired  that  they  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted, he,  with  ^reat  effort,  made  known 
to  the  mother  of  Matilda,  that  he  was  desirous 
of  marrying  again ;  but  that  the  mother-in- 
law  that  he  wished  to  give  his  children,  was 
one  whom  she,  with  her  last  breath  and  last 
action,  pointed  out  to  his  choice ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  her  choice  was  his. 

"  Then  you  must  mean  Rosabel  Vere,"  cried 
Mrs.  Fanshaw;  —  **and  Matilda  showed  her 
usual  good  sense  and  judgrment,  even  in  her 
last  moments,  poor  dear  girl !  Yes :  and  your 
marrying  thus,  Mr.  EveVyn,  will  only  be  a 
fresh  proof  of  your  tenaer  devotion  to  her 
will. — Yes,  I  see,  I  see  how  it  is — dear  good 
man!  You  were  always  the  best  of  husbands, 
as  well  as  she  the  best  of  wives,  and  but  to  oblige 
her  you  would  never  have  married  again.  — 
Yes :  I  understand  you." 

Here  her  increasing  sobs  made  her  inarticu- 
late, and  Evelyn  was  glad  of  it ;  for  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  wished  to  marry  Rosabel  Vere, 
merely  to  please  his  late  wife.  However,  he 
did  not  contradict  the  old  lady,  who,  when  her 
emotion  was  over,  insisted  on  being  the  bearer 
of  his  proposals  to  Rosabel :  and  unfortunately 
his  timidity  made  him  consent. 

The  old  lady  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  this 
commission,  and  went  in  search  of  Rosabel ; 
but  when  she  saw  her,  instead  of  speaking, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  burst 
into  tears. 


«*W*hat  is  the  matter  1"  exclaimed  the  ter- 
rified Rosabel,  returning  her  embrMe.  **  Oh ! 
has  anything  happened  to  the  childrao,  or  to 
Mr.  Evelyn  f" 

'*  Mr.  Evelyn  is  Aere,"  sobbed  oat  Hit. 
Fanshaw ;  **  and  he  is  eome  to  tell  me  he 
means  to  make  proposals  of  mairimge  to  yos, 
my  dear !" 

Rosabel's  arms  were  instantly  nnlocked  ham 
the  old  lady's  neck,  and  she  sunk  nekrly  frbip 
ing  on  the  sofa,  overcome  with  e  eeiiee  of  kap> 
piness  which  she  had  never  expeeted  to  know; 
for  in  proportion  as  Evelyn  became  eensihleof 
what  he  thought  his  weakness,  the  more  eoU 
his  manner  became ;  and  poor  Rosabel,  apt  to 
torment  herself,  sometimes  fiueied  she  was 
become  an  object  of  dislike  to  him.     Bat  this 
overpowering  happiness  was  not  destined  te- 
last  long  ;  for  Mis.  Fanshaw,  seeing  ber  psk 
and  agitated,  exclaimed,  '*  Deer  me,  Rossbd!' 
how  terrified  you  look !    To  be  sore,  yo«  will- 
not  refuse  Mr.  Evelyn !  I  am  quite  sef  on  the 
match ;  for  he  tells  me,  he  only  acts  in  obefr- 
ence  to  my  poor  dear  daughter^  djing  wishes 
and  commands,  that  he  should  give  yoe  ss  a 
mother  to  his  children;   and  you  know, ay: 
dear,  that  her  wishes  were  always  bis  bvt, 
and  so  they  continue  to  be,— tboagh  she  ii 
dead  and  gone !    And  no  wonder,  for  she  wai 
such  a  woman! — so  handsome,  and  sscfa  a 
companion!    Mr.  Evelyn,  poor  dear!  knowt 
very  well  he  could  never  meet  such  aa  ons. 
again."  \ 

Rosabel  was  now  nearly  feinting  firosi  «»> 
irary  feelings ;  but  recovering  heieelf  sbesu^' 
**  Surely,  madam,  yon  mistook  Mr.  Efdyst. 
he  never  could  say  what  is  untrue : — ny  ess- 
sin  did  not  recommend  me  to  him  as  a  vife,  I 
assure  you  she  did  not." 

**  Nay,  Miss  Vere,  he  muai  know— sy,  mi 
be  very  sure  of  what  he  says— or  he  wosld 
never,  spite  of  your  pretty  fiice,  have  tfaosghtif, 
marrying  you.  You  are  a  very  good  girl ;  bsCi 
Matilda !  Oh  !  she  was  such  a  cieatore!  ssi. 
such  a  companion  /" 

Here  she  again  paused  to  weep,  and  gait, 
Rosabel  time  to  consider  whether  shesfaooU' 
or  should  not  endeavour  to  convince  tlM  sUt 
lady,  and  next  Evelyn  himself,  that,  so  tej 
from  her  cousin's  having  wished  ber  to  Bmrj] 
her  husband,  she  was  sure  she  meant  to  feiM; 
it:  but  love  prevented  it;  for  thoagb  pffiii| 
said,  and  loudly  too,  **  Reject  tbe  band  thslj 
is  not  oflfered  to  yoa  by  the  heart,  and  fiMi 
exclusive  affection  for  yourself,"  appieheB««s| 
and  deeply-rooted  tenderness  whispered,  Ikiti 
on  any  terms  it  was  for  her  happiness  to  laske 
him  hers ;  and  Rosabel  resolved  to  be  siksl. 
Matilda  Evelyn  now  came  into  the  roon,  asd; 
her  grandmother  instantly  told  her  what  htf 
papa  was  come  for.  The  intelligence  was  it>i 
ceived  by  her  with  a  scream  of  delight;  tak\ 
running  to  Rpsabel,  she  kissed  and  enbraceij 
her,  and  said  the  dearest  wish  of  ber  beaitvifi 
now  gratified. 
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)ut  I  have  not  said  Yes  yet,"  raid 

but  yoM  will,  you  must^  for  my  take 
• 

,  for  your  sake  I  will/*  cried  Rosabel, 
ler  to  her  heart ;  but  Matilda  escaped 
to  );o  in  search  of  her  father,  whom 
>oner  saw,  than  she  spranjpr  to  him, 
n'hcliuiiig  him  with  caresses,  thonk- 
r  havin}(  made  her  so  happy !  And 
i'lng  her,  she  told  him  it  was  by  in- 
>  make  Sliss  Vere  her  mamma ;  **  for 
Toinited  me,**  added  the  unconscious 
,  **  that  she  will  say  Ya  to  your  pro- 

my  sake.** 

started,  and  felt  his  joy  that  Rosabel 

hilt,  entirely  damped  by  hearing  that 
en  were  Uie  inducement.  And  thus 
se  two  passionate  lovers  deceived 
itiiii;  the  strength  of  each  other's 
while  pride,  false  delicacy,  and  per- 
.'serve  of  character,  annihilated  that 
iness  and  openness  of  conduct  which 
safe,  and  alone  is  truly  respectable. 
Ler  this  impossible  that  the  meeting 
D  and  Rosabel   could  be  otherwise 

though  they  met  alone. 
Evelyn  expressed  his  hopes  that  his 

had  not  Jecrived  him,  but  that  she 
'as4>nt  to  be  his,  Rosabel  faltered  out 
itive,  and  Evelyn  then  said,  he  ei- 

•  less  from  her  regard  for  the  dead ; 
veil  knew  what  was  Matilda*s  dying 
:oKal)i'l  only  shook  her  head  in  reply 
id  burst  into  tears. 

dearest  Miss  Vere,  you  will,  I  am 
ke  the   kindest  of  mothers  to  my 

*  said  Evelyn. 

can  I  do  otherwise,'*  replied  Rosa- 
ing  de<'ply,  *^  when  I  recollect  wkote 
ihev  are  ?" 

ords  were  spoken,  and  the  sigh  was 
fur  Evelyn  alone ;  but  be  believed 
9  both  caused  by  the  remembrance  of 

and  there  were  moments  when  he 
t  would  be  unf^onerous  in  him  to  con* 
irse  asuit  which  consideration  for  the 
nd  interests  of  oihert  only  led  her  to 

Rut  love  conquered  generosity,  and 
ersisted. 

anjihaw's  establishment  was  now  in« 
>y  the  arfival  of  a  widowed  sister  to 
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Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  both  desirous  of 
^tifying  the  old  lady*s  feelings,  by  eonceal* 
ing  their  engagement  till  the  time  she  men- 
tioned :  but  the  former,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  himself,  resoWed  to  make  this  six  months 
a  test  of  Rosabel's  attachment:  and  he  told 
her  it  was  his  particular  request  that  she 
should  spend  three  of  those  months  in  London, 
and  three  at  a  watering-place ;  that  his  nieee, 
Mrs.  Lewellyn's  eldest  daughter,  was  going  to 
London  with  her  husbana  and  family,  and 
thence  to  a  bathing-place ;  and  he  wished  her 
to  accompany  them,  and  see  ths  world,  which 
she  had  not  yet  done,  and  )roung  men  of  the 
world,  before  she  bad  irrevocably  doomed 
herself  to  live  in  the  country  with  a  man  ad* 
vancing  in  life.  Rosabel,  though  very  relue- 
tantly,  promised  to  oblige  him.  But  while 
Evelvn  was,  when  he  left  her  presence,  ago- 
nixed  at  tlie  risk  to  which  he  had  thus  exposed 
himself  of  losing  her  for  ever,  and  while  he 
fiincied  she  was  too  ready  to  comply  with  him 
request,  Rosabel,  as  soon  as  the  door  doeed 
on  him,  shed  tears  of  bitterness  on  her  side. 

*'  Thei« !"  cried  she ;  •*  it  is  evident  he  si- 
ready  repents  of  his  engagement,  and  hopes  I 
may  see  some  one  whom  I  rosy  like  better 
than  him !"  And  she  was  confirmed  in  this 
painful  belief  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Evelyn,  in  which  he  conjured  her,  during  thb 
six  months,  to  consider  herself  as  a  free  and  . 
disengaged  woman;  and  assuring  her,  thal| 
should  she  see  during  thst  time  any  man> 
whom  she  preferred  to  nim,  he  would  give  her ' 
up  to  that  happy  aiMi  more  favoured  mortal. 

It  took  poor  Evelyn  many  an  hour  of  paloAil 
straggles  to  write  this  letter;  and  when  hej 
had  written  it,  he  had  scarcely  resolntioo' 
enough  to  send  it :  but  Ronbel  saw  in  it,  not ; 
a  proof  of  generous  magnanimity,  but  of  cold  | 
indifierence,  and  a  decided  wish  to  get  rid  of! 
her  if  he  could. 

^  And  why  shonid  I  not  indulge  him,'*  cried ' 
she,  **  and  crive  him  back  the  vows  of  which 
he  repents r'     But  love  mid  No;  and  hope; 
whispered  that  in  time,  perhaps,  she  mignt! 
teach  him  to  love  her.  I 

Rosabel  went  to  London  with  the  niece  of! 
Evelyn,  and  thence  to  a  watering-place ;  and, 
spite  of  her  repulsive  coldness  and  abstracted 
manner,  her  beauty  gained  her  admirers,  and 
she  had  two  avowed  lovers — but  they  were  re- 
iier  abode  with   her :  therefore  she  .  fused ;  and  though,  when  his  niece  informed 
,  miss  the  society  of  Rosabel  as  she  I  Evelyn  of  Rosabel's  conquests,  he  wrote  word  j 
herwise  have  done,  and  her  warmest    that  he  was  resdy  to  waive  his  claims,  in 
on  was  given  to  the  maniage ;  but  it   favour  of  any  man  whom  Rosabel  preferred  to 
condition  that  for  six  months  to  come  i  himself,  he  followed  his  letter  so  immediately, 
gement  should  be   kept  secret,  and  '  and  looked  so  wretched  when  he  did  come, 
till  then  the  marriage  should   take   thiit  any  one  but  the  prepossessed  Rosabel  would 
»r  she  was  tenacious  of  all  proper  re-   have  seen  that  his  happiness  depended  on  her 
ihe  memory  of  her  daughter,  secretly   keeping  her  engagement, 
tbvt  she  would  take  care  to  let  every  |      But  Rosabel,  instead  of  seeing  in  his  visit ' 
r  Mr.  Evelyn's  chief  motive  for  mar- :  a  proof  of  anxious  love,  was  only  eonscions  [ 
IS  Vere  was  compliance  witli  his  first  i  how  rarely  he  visited  her ;  and  saw  in  the 
sites.  I  self-restraint  and  the  fear  of  influencing  her  bj  • 
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his  presence,  which  made  him  keep  away,  no- 
thing but  a  proof  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
her  n'om  fancied  duty  rather  than  strong  incli- 
nation :  *'  And  perhaps  he  sees  my  love  for  him, 
and  has  had  pity  on  me !"  she  used  to  exclaim, 
at  another  moment.  **  Well,  I  will  take  care^ 
however,  that  he  shall  not  long  fancy  that/* 

At  last,  after  many  misgivings  on  both  sides, 
Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  irrevocably  united ; 
and  each  would  have  been  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,  but  for  the  fantastical  misery  which 
they  derived  from  the  errors  of  imagination. 
In  these  errors,  circumstances  tended  to  con- 
firm them ;  and  1  need  not  tell  my  readers, 
that  a  groundwork  was  laid,  before  they  were 
married,  for  a  very  substantial  superstructure 
of  misery  to  be  erected  upon. 

**/am  older^  both  in  habits  and  in  look,  than 
I  am  in  years,*'  thought  Evelyn,  **and  my 
wife  is  much  younger  in  both:  therefore,  I  will 
sacrifice  my  habits  to  hers,  to  make  her  feel 
less  the  disadvantages  of  the  union;  and  I 
will  fill  my  house  with  company,  and  take  her 
to  places  of  amusement." 

**  I  see,'*  said  Rosabel  to  herself,  "  that  he 
has  no  enjoyment  of  my  society ;  he  cannot 
bear  to  be  alone  with  me,  and  live  quietly  at 
home.  How  different  it  was  in  Matilda's 
time !  But  then,  as  Mrs.  Fanshaw  says,  she 
was  such  a  companion  f  And  so  am  I,  per- 
haps, if  he  would  try  to  draw  me  out :  but  I 
know  that  my  love  makes  me  appear  to  such 
disadvantage  before  him,  I  can  t  converse  at 
all  at  my  ease.  How  I  wish  he  loved  me  a 
great  deal  more,  and  I  him  a  Uitle  leu  /" 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  removal  of 
these  bars  to  their  happiness,  was  one  mis- 
taken principle  of  action,  which  Rosabel  had 
been  taught  to  think  a  right  one. 

One  or  two  of  her  earliest  friends  were  wo- 
men whose  mothers  had  put  into  their  hands 
a  very  erroneous  book,  in  my  opinion,  but  one 
formerly  in  much  vogue,  in  which  a  reverend 
and  sensible  father  inculcates  in  his  married 
daughters  the  duty^  safely ,  and  giory  ofdisBim- 
ulation,  bidding  them  to  consider  it  as  a  virtue, 
never  to  let  their  husbands  know  the  extent  of 
their  love  for  them ;  and  this  doctrine  was 
taught  to  the  young  and  naturally  close-tem- 
pered Rosabel.  No  wonder,  then,  that  being 
painfully  conscious  of  a  deeply-rooted  and 
even  a  reprehensible  attachment,  as  its  object 
was  first  an  engaged,  and  then  a  married  man, 
she  should  improve  on  her  instructors,  and 
guard  her  secret  love  with  anxious  care,  even 
from  the  suspicions  of  Evelyn,  afler  she  be- 
came his  wife. 

The  first  winter  after  they  married,  Rosabel 
was  presented  at  court,  where  the  pleasure 
Evelyn  experienced  from  seeing  her  admired, 
was  damped  by  his  overhearing  one  gentleman 
say  to  another,  who  had  asked,  who  that  beau- 
tiful creature  was — 

**That!    It  is  Evelyn's  second  wife  — the 


Staffordshire  Evelyn,  Who  married  MatUda 
Fanshaw." 

•'  Evelyn's  wife !  What !  that  old  fellow- 
is  he  married  to  that  yoang  thing  1  He  its 
bold  and  lucky  man :  hot  I  conclnde  he  is 
rich,  and  women  now  are  so  mercenary !  Ht 
looked  old  enough,  when  I  last  saw  him,  to  be 
her  father^" 

How  poor  Evelyn  longed  to  turn  round, aad 
say  that  his  wife  was  actually  six-and-tweoty! 
But  he  dared  not ;  and  he  went  home  wf'mg 
to  himself,  ^*  Yes,  I  dare  say  every  one  thiuki 
Rosabel  has  thrown  herself  away  for  money; 
and  perhaps  she  thinks  so  herself!" 

Two  uneasy  years  passed  away ;  but  Eve- 
lyn, though  he  feared  Rosabel  did  not  lofB: 
him,  had  never  hitherto  suspeeted  that  ike 
loved  another.  But  now  that  species  of  miaeiy 
was  added  to  his  other  snnerings.  Soom 
thoughtless  person  told  hira  that  l£>sabel  ud 
a  youn^  man  in  the  neighbourhood  wheieiihe 
lived  with  her  aunt,  had  been  tenderiy  attacbei 
to  each  other;  that  want  of  fortune  alone  pre> 
vented  their  marrying ;  and  that  the  lover  ei> 
tered  the  army,  and  went  .to  the  West  lodiei. 

This  was  the  very  young  man  whose  afiee* 
tion  Rosabel  could  not  retnm,  on  aecoimt  e( 
her  hopeless  attachment  to  Evelyn:  but  he  be-' 
lieved  thd  storv ;  and  concluding  that  her  eoM- 
ness  towards  him  was  the  result  of  her  Ion 
for  another^  he  became  completely  misenriile.. 
What  increased  his  annoyance  was,  that  kit 
books,  which  in  the  time  of  his  first  ¥rife  woe 
always  the  solace  of  every  care,  had  now  so! 
power  to  soothe  him :   for  read  he  tould  sot' 
The  passion  of  love  was  to  him  what  drinkiof ' 
a  quantity  of  wine  is  to  a  water-drinker— it- ■ 
toxicating  and  maddening,  not  exhilantiBg;' 
or  like  a  large  and  unexpected  fortune  to  a  maa 
long  poor,  and  habitually  self-denying— ke 
feels  more  burthened  than  served  by  his  richei, 
and  his  anxiety  is  greater  than  his  enJoymeaL: 

Evelyn,  however,  would  have  been  happy, 
had  not  circumstances  prevented   his  seeing, 
that  he  had  really  all  the  means  of  being  so:! 
but  this  he  could  not  see ;  and  as  he  could  not: 
lose  his  uncomfortableness  in  reading,  he  fiev. 
to  society  ;  and  he  even  became  a  member  oft' 
book-club  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  coontrj-     ' 
seat,  where  gentlemen  met  to  read,  and  discsss 
political  tracts,  literary  subjects,  or  play  whist,, 
and  whence  Evelyn  never  now  returned  tills- 
late  hour  of  the  night.  He  always  desired  Ro- 
sabel not  to  sit  up  for  him,  and  she  obeyed; 
but  if  the  night  was  dark,  she  could  never 
sleep  till  he  returned  in  safety,  as  he  went  oBj 
horseback,  and  the  road  was  not  only  bad,  but 
she  fancied  that  his  horse  was  not  a  safe  oae. 
And  oflen,  very  often,  used  she  to  open  tbe| 
window,  and  watch  for  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
feet :   nor  till   she  heard  it  approaching  tbt 
house,  would  she  retire  to  bed  again.    Bat. 
when  Evelyn  in  the  morning  hoped  he  had  not, 
disturbed  her  rest,  she  used  coldly  to  answer, 
'*  No ;"  and  he  oflen  said,  mentally,  : 
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**  If  I  did  not  return  all  night  she  would  not 
be  uneasy,  but  would  sleep  on,  I  dare  say.*' 

One  evening,  he  wasjgazinff  fondly  on  Fanny, 
who  resembled  his  wile,  and  he  observed  how 
Buch  the  likeness  increased. 

**1  sec  it  myself,**  said  Rosabel. 

**  But  she  will  always  have  one  advantage 
oter  jou,  Mrs.  Kvelyn,**  he  replied,  **  for  her 
oountenance  is  the  picture  of  happiness.*' 

**  And  is  not  mine  1  I  used  to  have  a  very 
bappj[  countenance,  Mr.  Evelyn.*' 

**  Used  to  have !  You  mean  to  insinuate,  I 
mppose,  that  you  had  a  happy  countenance 
before  you  married  me,  I  thant  you,  madam. 
Heaven  knows  we  are  both  much  altered  in 
sosntenanee  since  we  married."  So  saving,  he 
left  the  room,-«nd  pulled  to  the  door  with  great 
rioleooe. 

^What  is  the  matter  with  papal"  cried 
Fanny ;  **  he  is  grown  so  cross  lately ;  he 
B0ver  used  to  be  so  when  mamma  was  alive." 

**  No,  my  dear,  never.  But  then  he  loved 
foar  mother,"  she  could  have  added,  **and 
■e  be  does  not  love.''  The  truth  was,  that 
■■bappy  and  jealous  love  had  made  him  pet- 
lieh  and  suspicious.  To  Matilda,  whom  he 
bad  never  loved,  he  was  never  unkind ;  but  to 
Boeabel,  whom  he  adored,  as  he  believed, 
wtcb  unrequited  passion,  he  was  now  oAen 
vluii  Fanny  called  ^*  cross." 

Not  long  after  this,  he  received  a  letter  from 
bia  aister,  in  which  she  desired  him  to  tell  Ro- 
Hbel  that  her  old  lover.  Captain  Denbigh,  was 
Aanperously  ill  from  a  wound  received  in  a 
imSt  and  was  coming  to  England. 

•*  Now,  then,"  thought  Evelyn,  '*  I  shall  be 
■ble  to  try  the  state  of  her  heart;  and  he  read 
■lend  to  her  what  his  sister  wrote,  meaning  to 
fa  bis  eyes  on  her  as  he  did  so.  But  he  did 
BOl  find  this  an  easy  task,  till  Rosabel's  exoes- 
iife  emotion  made  him  gaze  on  her  with  the 
lye  of  indignant  reproof. 

**So,  madam,"  cried  he,  ''this  gentleman 
vaa  yoor  lover,  I  find :  I  heard  this  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  and  he  loved  you  very  tenderly,  I 
HI  told." 

**  Poor  fellow !  he  did,  indeed^  very,  very  ten- 
Ivlyv**  Roeabel  falteringly  replied,  who  had 
■ow  learnt  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  unrequited 


**  Yea ;  and  I  believe  it  was  a  long  as  well 
■a  an  ardent  attachment." 

**Oh,  very  long!"  and  her  tears  redoubled. 

**  I  think  it  a  great  pitj,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  that 
jm  did  not  marry  Captain  Denbigh  ;*'  and  he 
mhed  oat  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  jealousy. 

**  Alaa !"  exclaimed  Rosabel,  in  the  bitter- 
wtm  of  her  tool,  *'  he  is  at  least  no  hypocrite! 
No  doobt,  he  tpeaka  the  truth  here." 

Not  many  days  after,  the  papers  announced 
te  arrival  of  toch  a  ship  in  port,  with  the  gal- 
IsbC  CUptain  Denbigh  on  board,  who  was  de- 
daied  in  great  danger  from  a  wound  received 
km  a  duel ;  bat  it  waa  thought  that  his  native 


air,  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  good  nuraifig,  might 
restore  him. 

'*lt  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Evelyn,  aa  he 
showed  Rosabel  this  paragraph,  **that  you 
cannot  be  his -nurse.  But  you  know,  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  I  cannot  break  our  fettera  if  I  would ; 
else  the  gallant  Captain  Denbigh  should  not 
be  lost  for  want  of  a  good  nurse." 

He  said  no  more,  for  Roeabel  fainted  ;  and 
he  imputed  her  illness  not  to  his  unkind  speech, 
but  her  affection  for  Denbigh. 

His  determination  was  now  taken.  He  re- 
solved to  leave  his  home,  his  country,  and  bia 
wife ;  for  every  feeling  of  delicacy  in  him  re- 
volted from  his  continuing  to  live  with  a  wo- 
man whose  heart  was  evidently  another'a. 
Life  was  insupportable,  and  madness  he  felt 
must  ensue,  if  ne  remained  with  her  any  longer. 
He  therefore  made  preparations  for  his  journey, 
and  had  even  obtained  his  passport,  before  he 
informed  his  wife  of  his  intentions,  while  Mrs. 
Lewellyn  was  on  a  visit  to  them.  Rosabel 
turned  pale,  and  instantly  quitted  the  room ; 
and  while  Mra.  Lewellyn,  who  saw  some  se- 
cret uneasiness  was  preying  on  both  the  boa- 
band  and  wife,  was  trying  to  laugh  and  argue 
Evelyn  out  of  bis  strange  fancy  of^oing  abroad 
without  his  wife,  she  was  sent  for  to  Rosabel, 
who  earnestly  conjured  her  to  prevail  on  her 
brother  to  let  her  go  with  him,  declaring  that 
she  should  be  wretched  to  stay  behind. 

Mrs.  Lewellyn  obeyed  her,  but  she  pleaded 
in  vain. 

**  Why  did  not  Rosabel  come  herself  1  But 
she  was  afraid,  I  suppose,  of  gaining  her 
point.  She  was  quite  mfe,  however.  I  would 
rather  die,  than  talte  her  with  me !" 

**  Brother !"  cried  Mra.  Lewellyn,  after  a 
long  pause,  during  which  she  had  examined 
his  agitated  countenance— agitated  in  spite  of 
great  effort,  ^*  Brother !  I  see  you  are  playing 
the  fool — I  see  you  are  trifling  with  your  own 
happiness  and  that  of  Roeabel.  Go  abroad ! 
and  go  alone !  I  foresee  your  folly  will  be  its 
own  punishment.   Go,  and  come  back  unterC^ 

Evelyn  did  not  reply ;  but  the  next  morning, 
when  his  wife  and  sister  waited  breakfast  for 
him,  they  found  he  was  gone,  but  had  left  a 
letter  for  them  :— 
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I  \i9\»kave4aking!  therefore  you  will  find 
me  gone  without,  thouj^h  I  may  be  absent  at 
least  six  months.  I  wish  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
to  ^  to  London  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
reside  there  for  the  sake  of  masters  for  the 
children,  if  I  do  not  return.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  leave  you  uncontrolled  mistreea,  to 
draw  on  my  banker  for  what  you  please,  and 
to  go  whither  you  please ;  for  I  know  that  I 
leave  mv  children  and  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of'^the  safest  and  tenderest  of  mothers. 

God  blkss  too! 
^  I  must  leave  ofiT,  ere  certain  recollectiona 
and  feelings  come  over  me,  and  unman  me. 

E.  E." 
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■BeMrdhj'lhcaddnni  •fnnjrorUoaaM.   "To 

wM   hh  bi««d  uid  buRn.     Whni  naMm» 

Im  hntnhi*  twari,  HntibrTt     ('an  jm  totir* 

"No;  ill  I  know  i*.  thai  h»  doM  nut  A<iw 

Vhul!  Why  *na  %n  u  rnMl  a  fool  m 
'IMi  BIT  4mm.  Doll  *M  lh#nr  i*  anm*  mlup- 
|pHi»n*iMi,  vlilcb  tiuM  fttid  n  lltUa  pttipnr 
idla'fMnmi  ni(j  t«nnT«."  i 

DUflnff  ih»  CDMiftf  att  mnnlho,  Kvvlyn  ' 
#Tvk  IhiM  or  Iwr  linn.  mjIr);.  (ir*l  ht  wiu  i 
■I  P*h*.  thMl  It  llrattrl*.  tlirn  ■!  ()nH<n.  i 
Al  U>*  "nil  nf  thai  timn,  Mra.  Krnl  jn  miD»Tnl  j 
wHb  th^  clilldr^n  tn  tTiHr  town-huowi  anil 
j  Hn.  Irf-ifplljin  In  a  Intn  in  h^f  hmihrr,  nli! 
thai  atw  WBi  (rry  an|rry  wiiS  RnaaM  Tnr  hir 
pra41*h  iihatlnaF^  ;  Ihll  poor  Ctpuln  l)rnl)l|[li 
*aa  la  liuniln*,  ami,  ftnrftne  himwir  rfTinr. 
wMp4  In  m*  h«r  nnm  mt>n< ;  hut  thil  abr  r*- 
fawd  10  indalga  him,  bmna*  aha  6-11  ii  Im- 
,  pfMprr,  and  hMMtnaa  aha  falkrlint  hrl  hulhand 
wmM  diiapprnm  ll.  "  I  ihwi'taio  lw([,"  aha 
•4dM  "that  )mi  will  dnin  Ih-i  not  to  be  ao  I 
I  aimai'i  ■aaril J  hanl-timrird." 

Kvrtirii,  la  aoini  aa  ho  rrrrirrd  thll  \PXim,  In 
■  aon  »r  p^inlant  hrandu  aat  doatn  lu  atiawci 
It,  daaitina  Mia.  KtfIjih  wmild  rin  whairtar 
<Im  wiAmI  m  dn,  wlihnai  conaid'-rinc  him, 

,  aad  ihal  *liP  had  Mh  l*a*f>  lu  diil  rapuin 
DMM|[t>.     Hat  M  annti  aa  Ihia  iKiar  wi*  (one 

'  la  iha  pMI,  he  irprnUvl  nf  tlin  porniiaalnn 
aihleb  lia  bad  ir<*pn ;  and.  impellad  bj  jcalouajt 
mJ  kUiot  unvatj  liwlinta,  Ka  art  alf  fnr  Kng- 
laial,  and  naaar  nMrd  nil  ha  faaehMl  tjimdea. 
Rdll,  »h»n  ha  f"*  Ibrt*.  ho  (mrtd  ti-rt  pi^Tail 
on  himtrir  \a  aiiUr  lii*  n»n  hKuii>,  r>r  rr'iinll-' 

In  loTo  Tit  anoihtv  man.  Hnt  a  ailit  fantaatir 
prnlan  t'>nk  rnaaraiion  of  hi*  imafitiMlcn, 
whVh,  diffinill  and  prrpoamvna  aa  ii  waa,  ha 
imioallatrl^  nul  in  •if^niion- 

Ha  ronpi-aM  hia  irtuni  ftnm  aTarj  r.na  Hut 
I  Ma  hank>n,  and  tht-m  br  dpairad  lo  ttrll  aiork 
'  fa  hitn  to  a  rar^  laiRa  itnnunl  Indtvd  ;  and 
I  wbm  lb*  abirk  waa  anld,  ha  calW  and  tnnk 
•wa^  Iha  monair,  nf  inc  ■)>■■  br  w»  prnbablj 
•ninK  ahruail  fat  *MnB  lim»,  Bol  Inataad  of 
-ouniaa,  hfl  dj(<d  hia  complpiion  <if  a  dark 
eoloul.  and  hjl  mrana  ot  a  black  wig,  falaa 
mnalarhina.and  graan  apMiarlaa,  hodiasuWd 
I  htmarir  ao  ttCrrtanWj,  Itial  no  ona  rAoM  hivn 
kiwivn  him  airrpt  bjr  hi*  iroior.  1|p  ih^n 
,b«a|blintn  ibo  ruixla  spin  to  ihc  nama  of 
8«nn>rd,  wbirh  nama  hn  now  aaaumo-l.  and 
hind  ■  ftrat-Boor  a(  ■  )od|[injr-hon«r.  iniincdi- 
lalaW  fifi|Malla  bi*  nmn  houar,  and  whirbotrr- 
I  laoliad  tttrj  tblnf  Ibal  paaacd   in   iu   front 

I  Hn*.  ibm,  ha  look  op  hi*  abnla  :  hill  In  dn 
him  jB*ti>-a,  tt  waa  not  nirrrlj  U>  b'  a  ipf  on 

I  Um  ai-Uun*  -'f  hit  wifr.  and  from  iralnK**  of 
brt  arrlna   ('.plain    D-nhljh.     Nn;  il  at. 

jthM  b*  ulfhl  Indalp  ti  piiofiil  b«t  abwAInf 


ral^tt  prthapa  And  oppolUriiln  <f  haw 

~  ~  'm,  of  l(ihliii|r  oui  whHbrt  aiw  »■ 

In  abiwt.lt  WM  the  a 


in^  hat  tolM,  t 
grniipd  him.     I 

aouKT  of  dbaaart  but  vndtr  Mad  tuipMilii  ' 
ad  Ibrlinir;  and  whlla  hh  ailawa  AM  «a 
haan  of  Iha  nnntlf  fond  and  dawlaiJ  Baa»- 
Ih>1  with  agrniUlng  analaty,  tha  «*fi>M  of  tar 
•ollrltuda  waa  nmmraliwriy  «■«}  I  fcr  ha  hrf 
iroHTFtiad  hlimclf  Intn  h«  H^miti  Nob*- 

I  ihatl  not  attampt  lo  daarriW  tha  twaaf^ 
ratnl  rrollnga  with  Whifti  Kaatjr*  f*^  * 
ihp  houaa  whirh  rnnuinrd  hi*  wifc  aoi  (M- 
•In-n :  tiar  th*  rff«rt  ll  waa  tu  bMn  «•)!  la  !»■ 
diilifa  tha  wliih  whlrh  ha  Ml  ta  i4wf  iha*  •* 
bi*  hxnrt :  and  ba  waa  fnrrad  i*  ^^km  UmuH 
n^iWfvt  iliBi  lloaaWI.  aa  ha  Ibarrd.  alill  Ivrcd 
annihar,  hufiini  hr  pnoM  i*aol*«  In  wBtam 
in  Ilia  lina  nf  randoFt  whifb  ba  kaJ  awba^' 
nui  for  hlmartr.  '■No,  m:  >Mt*  1  balvaa 
•ho  Invra  thli  Ih-nhlgbi  I  raiiMK,  1  irfl]  M 
ll*a  with  har  again." 

RrFljn  now  atnoal  tlvod  tt  dM  Wialaa, 
wairblnit  lo  **w  Rnulwl  or  tha  rhiWiMi.  1 

Thp  mrm  on  a  1n*rl  wiifa  bb  rlaaJir  «Mi 
bla  wlfr'a  dnwlnp-nium  i  and  Ifcta*  ate  MJ 
10  ail  Id  ihr  ainmlnf.  l^at*  h 
ha  BOW  bar  aranftimra  brhind  ll 
nlna,  and  hia  heart  naad  In  baM  « 
pain  and  plaatan'.  Ranj  atflil  %m  ■■>hii 
rnr  a  lisfai  in  that  iwan  i  and  be  Baart  M  tit  to 
Iha  dark  illl  that  llfhl  wm  art^wlibad,  mI 
ihan,  and  nm  ull  than,  ha  want  I*M  MmmIC 
lo  tha  mnrainy  hia  Am«m«  n«  to  mnfe  MM  I 
IhiM*  wlndDwalhrawaofiMii  fti(llM«hak«« 
It'>nhr1  w»  i;t.>i«  .l«i*n  In  hraahfcal  i  aad  k*  ' 

dow,  whi-ra  ha  aal  watHilag  tn  aa*  BaMM' 
and  lha  rbildfan  Mjia  Inio  tbalr  AmmmaI 
when  Ihrr  had  finiahrd  thrtr  kialbfc*  Airf 
llian  hv  olVi)  did  aaa  tbaMj  baft  Bawlil  ^ 
rrr  eama  in  iha  windirw .     Ha  »aarf  dM  ^ 


>  1  and  lfct<*  alB  M 
Thmi  halMVftMW 
M'hindilwsMliacv' 


JaMttaaMaT 

Ibe  dcwr  a  law  mtnotii*,  and  ha  *M  thnM 
In  aae  linw  pal"  and  ihln  atw  laokad:  bai  m 
Bhn  tiad  a  baakrl  of  hnl-hooaa  IMl  M  b*«ta4 
lia  wna  anre  abr  waa  rdna  to  aWl  4m  vMH^ 
pd  llrnhigh  !   Bnl  hr  pIlM  bw  *t  laifto. 

Kval  jn  nwld  not  halp  ataaamaic  tel  Ri^ ' 
IxJ  Mw  imrompaa]'.  Maat  ladito  aad  gi» 
lIvDian  rallnl  al  Uv  h«ua«.  Ml  wato  aM  1^ 
milird.  Dot  on*  prtaoa,  hia  ■ftM  and  Hit' 
rilor.  Mr.  llol6«M,  Wto  ■dmWad  rrarj  daj- 
bat  than  k  wu  •  maa  of  bnaiarw.  asi  W 
conaianl  Ttaiu  »ara  trtaiinU  J  (i*.  Dai  aba 
»B<  Koaabal  daiM  to  rawT  aM  tt*>l  Ha 
rnnldnnlHaltM  Mmaalfthtt  h  «m  banaato 

3-  eonmniiic  bia  abaaaw  tod! 
.  iltr.  aptip    of  hia  J     '     -      -^ 


hi* 

Capuin  IlanhJ||t>,  ba  frit  l« 
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in  he  had  pateed  aome  monthfi  in  thia 
»nou]i  but  to  him  aoothinf;  manner,  be 
it  Rosabel  came  re^larly  to  the  win- 
nd  atood  there  at  a  certain  hour  everj' 
r  a  considerable  time.  At  length  be 
Hit  that  she  was  watching  for  the  arri- 
the  gf'nenl  post;  and  when  the  post- 
locked  he  used  to  see  her  run  to  the  door, 
he  believed  down  the  stairs.  He  then 
see  her  return,  and  then  he  beheld  her  no 
II  he  saw  her  in  her  dressing-room;  of 
she  used  to  let  down  the  curtains  has- 
td  where  he  fancied  that  she  used  to  sit 
to  recover  her  disappointment  For  no 
she  was  expecting  daily  to  hear  from 
)b,  if  this  anxiety  to  hear  from  him  had 
T  motive  but  afulion  I  But  he  could 
€te  it,  especially  as  every  two  or  three 
le  coach  conveyed  her,  as  he  suspected, 
lick  couch  of  Captain  Denbigh, 
w  visiter  was  now  admitted  to  Rosabel, 
lom  he  never  saw  before,  and  Evelyn 
and  that  this  gentleman  lived  next  door 
He  also  learnt  from  the  neighbouring 
len,  that  his  name  was  Monro ;  that  he 
» son  of  the  steward  of  RosabePs  grand- 

that  from  him  he  had  inherited  large 
y,  which  his  own  fortunate  speculations 
reased ;  and  that  Rosabel  had  a  great 

for  him,  for  his  father's  sake. 
;ust  know  this  man,*'  thought  Evelyn ; 
brough  him  I  shall  receive  daily  intel- 

of  what  is  facing  on.'' 
jne  favoured  hiui :  for  one  day  as  he 
i  from  his  banker's,  he  saw  Mr.  Mon- 
ig  shelter  from  a  very  heavy  rain  un- 
tteway.     Evelyn  had  a  large  umbrella 

as  a  thick  gr(>at-coat ;  but  Monro  had 
Tliis  was  an  opportunity  of  making 
[uintance,  which  was  not  to  be  passed 
velyn  stopped,  insisted  on  his  taking 
neiXz.^  forced  it  into  his  hand,  declared 
it-coat  was  sufficient  for  him,  told  him 
le,  and  where  he  lived,  and  rapidly  leA 
But  Monro  soon  overtook  him,  vainly 
Lo  make  him  take  back  the  umbrella ; 
y  walked  home  together, 
next  day  Monro,  who  had  teen  Evelyn 
t  with  a  groom  behind  him,  and  saw 
I  horses  were  of  the  highest  price,  left 
I  at  his  door.  Evelyn  returned  the  call 
t  day ;  and  by  his  pleating  manners, 

willing  attention  with  which  he  lis- 
>  the  lively  and  incessant  gossip  of  his 
^oaintance,  he  gained  so  much  on  him, 
py  met  almost  every  day,  and  some- 
ined  together. 

f  n  found  that  his  friend  was  one  of 
lappy  persons  who  are  vain  of  every 
lat  belongs  to  theni;  and  was  more  es- 
r  vain  of  his  large  possessions ;  but  he 
rnod-natured  egotist,  and  was  not  dis- 
lo  wound,  as  many  egotists  are,  the 
IS  self-love  of  others, 
yn  very  soon  took  care  to  lead  the 


conversation  to  something  which  must  make 
Monro  ulk  of  Mrs.  Evelyn.  -  Monro  was  not 
backward  to  tell  him  that  he  had  known  her 
from  her  birth ;  and  at  last  he  informed  him, 
that  her  husband,  a  very  odd  man^  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  was  abroad ;  and  that  she  was 
excessively  uneasy  because  no  one  had  heard 
of  him  for  a  great  many  montha;  and,  what 
was  very  extraordinary,  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land ;  had  gone  to  his  bankers' ;  had  received 
a  great  sum  of  money  i  and  had  told  them  he 
was  going  abroad  instantly,  perhaps  for  life. 

** For  life!  No,  surely  not!"  observed  Eve- 
lyn, thrown  off  his  guard. 

**  Ay,  you  may  well  doubt  the  (act,"  replied 
Monro,  **  as  you  see  what  a  lovelj  wife  and 
charming  children  he  leaves  behind  him.  For 
my  part,  I  think  he  is  mad;  Bel/ield,  his 
agent,  says  that  he  is  only  /t&er/y-mad,  and 
that  he  has  no  doubt  he  has  gone  to  give 
money  to  the  Spanish  Patriots,  if  not  to  fight 
for  them." 

Spite  of  his  indignant  astonishment,  and 
the  state  of  his  feelinga,  Evelyn  could  not 
help  laughing  at  hearing  himself  represented 
as  such  a  fighting  Quixote.  ^  Love,  he 
thought,  had  made  him  quite  enough  of  a 
roadman  and  a  fool ;  but  liberty  he  did  indeed 
defy  to  drive  him  to  such  extremities.  **  But 
pray,"  said  he,  **  what  does  Mrs.  Evelyn  think 
of  this  extraordinary  supposition!" 

**  She  does  not  believe  it ;  but  Belfield — 
who,  b^  the  by,  is,  I  suspect,  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  tells  her  he  has  good  ground 
for  what  he  suspects." 

**  Indeed !"  cried  Evelyn,  starting ;  and  sas- 
picions,  by  no  means  favourable  to  Belfield, 
took  possession  of  his  mind. 

*'This  Belfield,"  said  he,  '*  what  sort  of  a 
man  is  he  t  If  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  a  widow, 
surely,  he  could  have  no  pretensions  to  hert" 

**  Why  not  t    He  is  a  monstrously  hand- 
some man,  a  great  favourite  with  women,  verj 
shrewd,  very   insinuating,  very  rich,  and   is' 
lately  come  into  parliament." 

**  Well ;  but  we  will  hope  poor  Mr.  Evelyn 
is  not  dead,  nor  likely  to  be.*^ 

**  Poor  Mr.  Evelyn !  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
pity  him,  a  shatter-brained  fellow,  to  go  away 
and  leave  his  beautiful  wife  in  this  manner 
without  a  protector,  to  all  the  dangers  to  which 
youth  and  beauty  are  exposed ;  and  no  one  on 
earth  but  his  own  fanUstical  self  knows  the 
reason  why.  He  is  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  indeed !' 

•'  You  are  severe,  sir,  on  poor  Evelyn.  You 
cannot  tell  but  that  he  might  hare  very  cogent 
reasons." 

»»W>1I,  may  be  so;  but  I  only  beg  yon 
will  never  call  him  poor  Evelyn  again,  as  if 
you  pitied  him."  And  Evelyn  was  very  glad 
to  drop  the  conversation. 

The  next  day,  as  he  was  walking  with 
Monro,  they  met  the  Mits  Evelyns  with  their 
governess,  and  Monro  stopped  to  speak  to 
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them,  while  Evelyn  stood  gazing  on  them  un- 
seen, and  trembling  in  every  limb  while  he 
heard  the  sound  of  their  voices.  At  first,  he 
was  so  bewildered  that  he  heard  nothing  else ; 
however,  at  length  he  heard,  *'  My  mamma 
very  unhappy,**  **  Captain  Denbigh  dying 
slowly,**  *'  Captain  Denbigh  grieved  tb  leave 
mamma  so  wretched,**  **  miserable  to  see  her 
affliction,*'  and  so  on.  All  this  mutual  griefs 
poor  Evelyn,  who  did  not  hear  the  interm^iate 
sentences,  attributed  to  the  agony  of  their 
being  parted  for  ever  by  the  sure  but  slow 
hand  of  death.  He  did  not  hear  that  the 
governess  and  Matilda  both  said,  not  hearing 
rf  ox  from  her  husband  was  the  cause  of  Rosa- 
bePs  misery ;  and  that  Denbigh  said  his  great 
grief  when  he  died,  would  be  to  leave  her  so 
unhappy.  He  therefore  returned  home  with 
every  doubt  restored,  and  doubly  confirmed, 
which  had  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  absence.  But  how  had 
he  overrated  the  strictness  of  her  principles ! 
Was  the  woman  who  could  thus  allow  even 
a  dying  man  to  declare  his  passion  for  her,  and 
own  that  it  was  agony  to  her  to  part  from  him, 
was  such  a  woman  calculated  to  train  up  his 
daughters  in  the  path  of  propriety  1  Certainly 
no.  But  a  glance  at  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
pure  innocent  countenance  the  next  day,  made 
him  think  that  by  such  a  creature  no  one 
could  be. led  into  any  material  error. 

As  summer  approached,  Evelyn  had  a  new 
enjoyment,  which  no  one  but  a  man  in  love 
would  have  delighted  in. — ^Rosabel,  who  loved 
flowers,  had  mignonette  in  every  window  of 
her  house;  and  as  the  street  was  not  wide, 
Evelyn  could  inhale  the  perfumes  from  her 
windows ;  and  to  his  love-sick  fancy,  as  he 
sat  without  candles,  inhaling  this  fragrance, 
with  his  windows  open,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  window-blinds,  through  which  he 
fancied  he  saw  her  pass  and  repass, — it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  holding  some  intercourse  with 
her;  and  these  hours  in  the  day  were  to  him 
the  most  soothing  and  most  welcome.  But  it 
now  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  the 
«till  greater  enjoyment  of  ministering  to  her 
gratification.  Accordingly,  he  contrived  a  sort 
of  shelter  or  awning  for  plants;  and,  having 
obtained  permission  from  his  landlord  to  sub- 
stitute large  balconies  to  his  windows  in  the 
room  of  small  ones,  he  filled  them  with  the 
most  fragrant  plants  that  the  most  curious  gar- 
den could  pronuce.  This  rare  sight  attracted 
the  attention  and  charmed  the  eyes  both  of 
Rosabel  and  the  children ;  and  as  the  former 
was  botanist  enough  to  know  that  the  flowers 
she  saw  were  uncommonly  sweet,  she  removed 
her  mignonette  from  her  drawing-room  win- 
dows, in  hopes  of  smelling  the  delirious  per- 
fume opposite.  Nor  was  she  mistaken;  for 
when  the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  and  the 
evening  moist,  she  could  inhale  all  its  mingled 
fragrance ;  and  she  used  to  stand  in  her  nal- 
cony  after  it  was  dark,  to  enjoy  the  delicious 


gales  from  the  balcony  of  her  oPFuairit  kbiob- 
BOUR,  who,  himself  unseen,  eoald  enjoy  ha 
pleasure.  Once  be  distinctly  hwtfd  ber  soft 
voice  exclaim,  **  What  exquisite,  what  fttngi- 
larly  exouisite  fragrance  it  is  !** 

but  Monro  exclaimed  very  diffemitly  when 
he  saw  the  balconies  put  op,  sod  the  flowos 
come  home!  '^  What  amasing  extrmvnganre! 
Why,  Sanford!  what  can  yon  mean  by  hH 
You  tell  me  that  yon  cannot  aLflford  to  keep  a! 
valet,  and  yet  yon  throw  away  money  hi  ik 
manner !  and  afler  all,  a  few  boxea  of  migno- 
nette would  answer  all  the  pnipoee.** 

^^Perhapi  noi^**  replied  vEvelyn,  sigfaiig: 
**  these  flowers  ^ve  me  ejqutMiU  mii^aditm^ 
But  another  species  of  enjoyment  awaited  hioi^ 

He  had  hitherto  vainly  listened  fer  the' 
sound  of  Rosabel*s  harp  and  Toiee ;  bat  ht 
was  consoled  by  the  idea  that  her  spirits  w«e 
not  good  enough  to  allow  her  to  sing  or  piay. 
But  one  evening  he  saw  that  a  lady  was  Imt 
guest,  who  would  not,  he  knew,  be  lestraiocdj 
by  any  feelings  of  delicacy  from  endeavowio|,! 
by  repeated  importunity,  to  procure  the  g nth 
cation  of  hearing  her;  nor  was  he  mistakca. 
He  at  length  heard  a  few  feint,  prelodiag 
chords  struck  on  the  harp,  and  then  the  voioe 
of  Rosabel  sung  a  ballad^  hnfamturUe  ballad! 
But  her  voice  was  weak  and  faltering,  till  H 
length  it  entirely  failed ;  riie  paoaea  in  tks 
middle  of  a  line,  and  he  fencied  he  heard  tks 
sob  of  distress.   Certainly,  the  soand  of  nmie 
was  heard  no  longer ;  and  on  looking  op  hs 
saw  Rosabel,  wiUi  her  handkerchief  at  ber 
eyes,  standing  at  her  dressing-room  window,! 
the  curtain  of  which  she  in  another  dmdmc' 
as  usual  let  down;  and  he  had  no  doabi  thst' 
she  had  retired  to  vent  in  solitude  the  moara- 
ful  feelings  which  that  ballad  had  called  forth.  | 

**Can  this  be,  or  am  I  deceiving  myself  f*, 
thought  Evelyn.  ^If  I  am  not,  Rosabel  at  leagdi 
loves  me ;  and  we  may  yet  be  happy !  Bot  ao: 
it  is  impossible  !**  ' 

However,  that  night  he  went  to  bed  happier, 
than  usual. 

Evelyn  now  found  out  that  his  daagfaten 
sometimes  came  over  to  call  on  his  netghboar, 
in  order  to  see  his  collection  of  prints,  sad 
other  curiosities.  He  therefore  set  about  p«^ 
chasing  all  manner  of  rare  and  curious  thufs 
himself,  and  expensive  Indian  toys,  that  m' 
might,  some  time  or  other,  have  an  excuse  far 
asking  them  to  his  house ;  and  in  the  bmss- 
while,  when  he  heard  they  were  coming  to  sv 
Monro,  he  sent  over  some  of  bis  pnre&seslo 
add  to  their  amusement.  At  length,  be  vhk 
tured  to  call  in,  when  he  knew  they  woe 
there ;  but  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  room  sad- 
denly;  for  he  overheard  both  his  daaghm 
speaking  of  him  in  such  affectionate  tnon, 
and  ^ieving  for  his  supposed  death  ia  so 
touching  a  manner,  that,  had  he  staid,  be  fah 
he  must  have  discovered  himself  to  tfasa. 
Some  days  after,  having  in  the  meanwhib 
often  seen  and  converMd  with  bis  daugbtati 
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ip  his  thamb  ts  if  it  was  gouty,  and  be 
[>t  write,  and  dictated  a  note  to  Rosa- 
k'hich  he  begged  she  would  allow  the 
elyns  to  accept  the  Chinese  bontes, 
ley  had  so  much  admired.  Rosabel, 
e  by  their  importunity,  allowed  them, 
reluctantly,  to  accept  the  presents. «» 
9  did  not  choose  to  invite  him  to  her 

■  he  was  a  stranger,  and  she  in  a  state 
tffliction ;  but  she  came  purposely  to 
low  one  day,  when  Evelyn  was  at  his, 
nked  him  by  her  gesture  and  her  ex- 

for  his  kindness  to  her  daughters, 
stood  like  one  entranced  as  she  did 
he  was  shocked  and  alarmed  again  at 
Dt  change  in  her  appearance,  and  her 

■  evidently  that  of  oeep,  habitual  de- 
Could  he,  could  his  absence,  his  si- 

is  supposed  death,  occasion  it  1  If  he 
It  be  sure  of  that,  he  should  indeed  be 
!  But  it  was  more  likely  she  was 
g  for  her  fni  /(/re. 

fTer,  he  was  not  only  beginning  to  be 
his  present  mode  of  life,  but  to  con- 
is  unworthy  of  him.  True,  he  did  not 
the  offices  of  Christian  loYe:-»be 
>ut  the  abode  of  the  destitute,  he  en- 
e  industrious,  but  indigent,  roan  to  ao- 
i  humbto  independence  which  he  de- 
» visited  the  prisoner,  and  he  caused 
dow*s  heart  to  leap  for  joy  ;*'  for  such 

■  kahUi ;  and  even  love,  that  Beijbh 
nnpolizingf  passion,  could  not  render 
forgetful  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But 
was  neglecting  his  duties  as  a  father, 
irate,  and  a  proprietor  of  large  estates. 

also  acting  a  part  which,  when  it 
be  known,  must  attach  ridicule  to  his 
ad  perhaps  affix  to  it  the  suspicion  of 
And  after  these  serious  reflections, 
was  resolved  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
ay  writing  to  his  sister,  when  a  cir- 
C(*  happened  which  determined  him  to 
'rs  remain  as  they  were  a  little  longer. 
Id,  who  had  long  and  secretly  been 
-ed  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  whose  virtue  was, 
r,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  profligate 
I  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Eve- ' 
range  silonce,  and  probable  death,  in  ' 

make  her  his ;   not  doubting,  if  he  i 
pr  men  away,  by  giving  out  that  she  . 
avrpd  to  him,  he  should,  with  his  im- 
es,  soon  gain  her  afft^tions.   But  then  ! 
tc-cfs^ary  that  he  should  convince  her  ' 
ind  hrr^  that  Evelyn  was  dead.  When  ' 
nncp  his,  his  vanity  led  him  to  believe 
Id  follow  him  through  the  world,  and 
igland  with  him,  should  her  husband 

istead  of  being  a  rich  man,  as  Monro 
him,  he  was  a  distressed  man;  nay,* 
contrived  so  completely  to  embarrass 
I  aflr;iirs,  that  he  knew,  he  must,  ere 
it  Knifland  for  safety;  —  and   he  was  ^ 
that  Mrs.  Evelyn  should  be  the  com-i 


panion  of  his  exile.  With  this  view,  thoogh 
he  promised  Evelyn^s  brother  and  sister,  that 
he  would  adTertiae  for  tidings  of  Evelyn,  he 
nsTer  did.    He  went  down  to  Lirerpool,  on 

firetence  of  having  heard  intelligence  of  Eve- 
yn,  and  returned  with  a  list  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  in  a  frigate,  which  had  sailed  to 
douth  America  on  such  a  day,  and  sunk  on  the 
voyage.  On  the  list,  was  the  name  of  Edward 
Evelyn.  He  also  brought  with  him  s  boT« 
who  had  floated  on  shore,  and  was  the  only 
person  aared.  This  boy  he  tntored  to  describe 
Evelyn's  person,  and  what  he  said  when  he 
found  that  all  hope  was  Tain  :  and  such  was 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  artful  Tooth, 
that  even  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  deceived,  and 
believed,  as  well  as  the  broken-hearted  Rosa- 
bel, that  her  brother,  in  his  mad  enthnsiaam 
and  iantaatical  unhappineaa,  had  embarked  on 
thia  expedition,  carrying  his  40,000/.  mloog 
with  htm. 

Evelyn's  first  intelligence  of  thia  soceeiaful 
fraud,  was  from  seeing  the  children  and  the 
servants  in  deep  mourning ;  and*  alarmed  at 
tlie  eight,  he  flew  to  Monro  to  know  the  occa- 
sion of  it 

^  Why,  that  mad  fellow,  Evelyn,  is  dead  !'* 
was  the  astounding  reply. 

**  Indeed !  Well — I  could  not  have  beliersd 
it !    Nay,  I  eamwi  believe  it'* 

**  Why  not  1  I  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and  ^ 
voured,  too— the  akarla  have  him.*' 

He  then  related  to  the  wondering  EvelyB 
the  whole  story  of  his  own  expedition,  bis 
shipwreck,  his  despair,  and  his  lad  iying 
apttth  ! 

«*  Oh !  this  is  too  pathetic,'*  cried  be— .«« it 
really  makes  me  laugh !  And  ao  Belfield  has 
a  witneu  of  all  thia  1" 

**  Yes,  and  they  doubt  the  fact  no  longer. 
The  poor  widow  is,  I  hear,  overwhelmed  with 
affliction ;  but  then  1  aho  hear  that  she  is  to  be 
Mn.  Beljkid:' 

^  What !"  cried  Evelyn,  seiaing  hold  of  the 
arm  of  the  aofa,  to  steady  his  trembling  frame. 

^  Yes.  Why,  Evelyn  haa  been  gone  near 
eighteen  montha,  and  haa  been  dead  eight ;  so, 
when  tlie  year  is  up,  I  do  not  see  why  aha 
should  not  marry  again— do  you  t" 

^  Yes,  I  see  a  few  objections  to  it :  bot  this 
roust  be  a  false  report.    However,  fioi^ 


ront. 


Evelyn  felt  thU  was  not  the  moment  to  dis- 
cover himself,  as  he  had  now  to  detect  and 
puniah  a  villain.  Time  went  on,  and  Belfield 
was,  Evelyn  saw,  admitted  every  day.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  Monro  told  him,  that  the 
servants  assured  hit  servant,  preparations  for  a 
wedding  were  making ;  though  it  waa  to  be  a 
private  one.  Evelyn  ft  It  confounded  bv  thia 
astoniahing  information.  Still,  he  derived  con- 
solation from  il  He  knew  that  as  soon  aa  lie 
appeared,  Belfield  must  vaniah  ;  and  he  tniated 
that  he  kept  too  strict  a  watch  on  what  passed 
in  his  house,  not  to  delect  preparation  for  a 
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marriage.  Therefore,  he  set  Belfield  at  defi- 
'  aDce,  and  could  allow  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
i  the  cheering  consciousness,  that  if  Rosabel  had 
'  quickly  forgotten  A«m,  she  had  also  forgotten 
'  the  dying'  Denbigh,  and  therefore  could  love 
I  him  no  longer. 

He  was  now  surprised  one  mpming  by  see- 

I  ing  Belfield  leave  Sirs.  Evelyn's  house  with  a 

!  very  disturbed  countenance,  and  marks  of  high 

irritation  and  anger  in  his  manner.  But  Monro 

was  absent,  and  he  could  not  learn  the  reason. 

The  next  day  Belfield  called,  but  was  evidently 

;  refused  admittance :  and  so  he  was  the  follow- 

:  ing  day.    That  day  Monro  returned,  and  soon 

I  after  Evelyn  saw  one  of  his  own  servants  go 

over  to  him,  and  he  returned  with  him  to  the 

house. 

**  What  can  this  mean  t*'  thought  Evelyn ; 
and  while  he  stood  at  the  window  watching 
for  Monro,  the  latter  looked  up,  saw  him,  and 
came  to  him  instantly. 

**  Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work  !'*  cried 
Monro.  **That  rascal  Belfield  is  foiled,  how- 
ever :  he  spoke  too  soon ;  and  having  address- 
ed Mrs.  Evelyn  rather  familiarly,  and  declared 
his  passion,  he  received  the  most  firm  and  dis- 
dainful repulse ;  on  which  he  had  the  impudence 
to  tell  her,  that  if  she  did  not  marry  him,  her 
reputation  was  gone ;  for  that  he  had  told  his 
friends  he  was  to  marry  her,  and  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  the  onf^  man  admitted  every 
day  to  her  presence,  and  at  all  hours;  and 
that,  though  ihe  knew  he  came  on  business  \ 
alone,  the  world  believed  be  came  for  other 
reasons.** 

**  Impudent  scoundrel  !'*  cried  Evelyn,  breath- 
less with  indignation.  **  But  to  these  in- 
sults/* thought  he,  **  it  is  I  who  have  exposed 
berV* 

**Tbis  behaviour  did  not  recommend  him 
the  more  to  the  fair  widow.  She  ordered  her 
servant  to  show  him  the  door,  and  desired  him 
to  make  up  his  accounts  directly,  that  she 
might  put  her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  another 

Xnt.  But  he  refused;  and  he  vows  she 
f/  see  him,  and  hear  him  plead  his  cause 
again. 

**  In  this  dilemma,  she  sent  for  me,  as  her 

;  oldest  friend  at  hand,  to  meet  this  man,  when 

he  comes  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  be  there, 

in  readiness  to  receive  and  threaten  him ;  and 

I  can  Ipll  him  I  shall  not  spare  him.** 

••  No,  be  sure  yon  do  not — there  is  a  good 
creature  !'*  cried  Evelyn,  squeezing  his  hand. 
**  But  do  you  not  now  suspect  that  this  man 
trumped  up  the  story  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  ship- 
wrecK  I 

**  No,  no,  that  is  sure  — at  least,  I  hope  so; 
for  that  fellow  was  certainly  unworthy  of  her. 
What  a  sweet  creature  she  is !  and  what  a  for- 
tunate man  he  would  be  who  should  gain  her! 
Beauty,  virtue,  family^  and  a  ljy[ge  jointure — 
hey,  Sanford  !  Was  it  not  very,  very  flatter- 
ing, and  very  kind  in  her,  to  send  for  me  to 
protect  herl     I  consider  it  as  a  proud  day  in 


my  life — hey,  Sanford !  ShosU  nol  ;«■  bs 
proud  to  be  the  choseq  piotecior  of  such  »  w#> 
mpnV* 

*'To  be  fwre,**  replied  Evdyv,  Bghiif 
deeply,  and  turning  awaj  from  him. 

'"  Well,  good-bye,  Sanford !  I  will  let  yoi 
know  what  paxses  to-morrow ;  and  if  1  go  «itf 
with  Belfield,  perhaps  you  will  be  mg  tetmL 
I  have  the  best  pistols  and  the  beet  aim  of  aij 
man  in  Englana.   Will  joa  oblige  me  !** 

**  O  sir !  remember  that  eooh  a  rnlfian  •> 
this  is  not  worthy  to  meet  an  honoanble  mai 

**  That  is  true ;  and  a  little  gentle  caniiig  w31 
be  sufficient.   He  ean  only  take  the  law  of 

But  no  Belfield  appeaired  the  next  day :  Ui 
affairs  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  U  • 
crisis,  and  he  was  foroed  to  fly  hie  eoimtiy. 

His  complete  detection,  though  it  invclvfi 
the  aflfairs  in  difficulties,  was  in  eeeiet  a  gwit 
relief  to  Rosabers  mind ;  for  she  eespeeUd 
now  that  the  story  of  her  husband's  d^ib  vai 
false,  and  the  whole  a  fiibrieation  of  Belfidd*^ 
But  she  owned  this  to  do  one,  lest  she  shosM 
be  contradicted,  and  feel  that  hope  daa^ 
which  alone  gave  energy  to  her  draopnf 
mind. 

Evelyn  was  now  resolved  he  would  not  iesf 
delay  to  make  his  existence  known;  but  he 
still  was  anxious  to  know  whenoe  the  itpsrt 
of  a  private  wedding  originated  :  perhaps  sbs 
was  going  to  marry  Denbiffht  who  might  wish 
in  death  to  call  her  his — if  indeed  he  was  d^ 
ing,  for  Monro  had  heard  he  was  hiiUrm 

He  therefore  intenooated  Monro  on  this 
subject,  who  learnt  at  last,  that  the  weddiif 
was  only  that  of  the  governess  and  a  jessf 
man  to  whom  she  had  long  been  sttachedtasi 
they  were  to  be  married  the  next  day. 

"  Indeed  !**  cried  Evelyn ;  *«  and  who 
replace  her  in  the  family  1** 

*'  A  sister  of  Mrs.  £velyn*s,  who  is 
already  —  a  very  clever  woman— -a 
who,  with  herself  and  masters,  Mrs.  Evelyn { 
thinks,  will  be  able  to  do  all  a  govemess  is 
wanted  for.** 

**  Is  she  like  her  sister  1**  said  Evelyn. 

*'  No ;  but  she  is  a  very  fine  woman  sobm 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Evelyn.** 

'*  Now,  then,  the  time  is  come  for  mv  i^ 
turn,**  said  Evelyn  to  himself:  ^*yet  still  my 
mind  misgives  me  concerning  Denbigh.  Were 
I  sure  that  I  was  regretted,  and  he  no  longer 
loved,  I  should  look  forward  to  a  life  of  content, 
if  not  of  happiness.  Perhaps  I  have  wrongfd 
her.  She  has  not  visited  him  now  for  months, 
and  never  since  she  heard  of  my  death— it 
least,  not  that  I  know  of.'*  And  he  weot  l»| 
bed  that  night,  happier  than  he  had  yet  bem 
since  he  left  Rosabel.  But  the  night  was  hc% 
and  he  feverish,  and  he  rose  at  dawn,  to  tbrov 
oprn  his  window,  and  catch,  if  possible,  a  r^- 
frt^shing  breeze ;  when,  as  he  approached  the 
window,  he  beheld  a  sight  that  riveted  bin 
with  horror  and  agony  to  the  spot,  and  mails 
the  fever  of  his  bc^y  forgotten  in  the  phieosf 
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nind :  for  he  beheld  Rosabel  supporting 
g  roan*8  h^ad  on^ier  arm,  who  reclined 
ouch  at  the  open  window  ;  while  erer 
on  the  wiped  the  damps  from  his  fore- 
ad  pale  cheek,  imprintingr  as  she  did  so 
on  the  former. 

ijn  saw,  and  fell  stasgrerin^  aoainst  the 
This  then,  no  doubt,  was  Denbigh! 
*y  were  privately  married ;  and  she  had 
to  visit  him  only  because  he  was  in  the 
Yes,  yes :  it  must  be  he !  else  why 
M  of  love  ?  Never  had  she  bestowed 
voluntary  caress  on  him !  And  while 
erated  his  own  mad  folly,  which  bad 
ade  him  the  means  of  his  own  disgrace, 
ered  torments  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
k>  describe.     But  what  was  he  to  do  ! 

never  could  receive  Rosabel  again  as 
e.   Therefore,  after  hours  of  almost  dis- 

5  thought,  he  resolved  to  let  the  story 
eath  remain  uncontradicted,  as  the  dis* 
that  he  yet  lived  might  endanger  her 
not  unsettle  her  reason. 

lave  brought  all  this  on  myself,**  said 
uid  it  is  right  that  I  alone  should  be  the 
Besides,  I  feel  1  shall  not  long  sur- 
is  dreadful  stroke." 

ras,  however,  resolved  to  convince  him- 
disputably  of  the  fact,  before  he  took 
w  steps;  and  that  instantly,  for  delay 
ipense  were  death  to  him.  Accordingly, 
t  as  he  rose,  he  sent  a  note  to  Monro, 
htm  that  he  wished  he  would  prevail  on 
M  Kvelyns  to  come  over  to  see  his  cu- 

•  that  morning,  according  to  their  pro- 
s  he  might  leave  London  the  next  day ; 
bis  great  joy  their  mother  allowed  them 
B ;  but  their  aunt  accompanied  them,  as 
lught  Matilda,  a  tall,  full-grown  girl  of 
D,  was  too  old  to  visit  a  bachelor,  unless 

•  with  her. 

I  a  beating  heart,  and  an  aching  head, 
I  received  his  guests;  and  his  evident 
«ition  elicited  many  kind  inquiries  and 
%  prf9eription»  from  Mrs.  Edwin.  But 
led  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and,  telling  Monro 
r  her  a  very  fine  book  of  prints,  he  took 
ighters  into  another  room  to  show  them 
of  a  different  nature.  The  inquiry, 
T,  which  he  longed  to  make,  died  on 
rhed  and  trembling  tongue.  At  length 
led  courage  to  say,  as  be  showed  Ma- 
peari  necklace  of  great  value,  which 
'based  abroad  for  Rosabel,  **  See  here, 
velyn !  When  your  mamma  appears  as 
again,  she  should  have  such  a  necklace 

• 

r  mamma  will  ntter  be  a  bride  again,  I 

)!  Are  you  sure  she  is  not  a  bride  noi^r* 
I  dear,  no;  impossible!  We  had  seen 
te  time  she  was  not  so  low  as  usual ; 
last  she  told  us  she  could  no  longer 
I  from  uSf  that  the  was  convinced  papa 

r  • 


was  alive,  and  Bel  field  had  invented  the  story 
of  his  death ;  and  we  were  so  glad  !*' 

•'  Can  this  be  1  Well,  then,**  he  added,  shak- 
ing with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  ^  I  am  certainly 
delirious;  for  I  thought  I  saw  your  mother, 
this  morning  at  daybreak,  supporting  a  yoong 
man  in  her  arms  at  the  window  !** 

•«Hush,  hush!**  cried  liule  Fanny;  **7oo 
must  not  tell  what  you  saw  !** 

**0  yes,  I  may  now,  you  know:  bat  did 
you  tfoily  see  uncle  t  How  very  odd  !** 

**  Uncle,  uncle,  did  you  say  ?**  screamed  cot 
the  agitated  Evelyn. 

**  Yes :  our  uncle  who  was  supposed  dead.** 

Here  Evelyn  ran  out  of  the  room  to  vent 
his  full  heart  in  tears  and  thanksgiving!  but 
soon  returning,  he  told  her  to  go  on  with  her 
story. 

**  Well,  sir,  he  got  out  of  the  prison  at  Goft« 
came  to  Europe,  fought  a  duel  at  Cork,  where 
he  landed,  and  left  his  antagonist  mortally 
wounded  as  he  thought.  So  he  fled  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  mamma,  who  was  forced  to  con- 
ceal his  being  with  her;  for  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  had  vowed,  if  their  son  died,  they 
would  hang  him  if  possible.  But  to-day  we 
heard  the  gentleman  was  out  of  danger;  bat 
uncle  was  wounded  so  badly  that  he  cannot 
stir  from  his  couch.** 

**  What  a  comfort,**  said  he  in  a  faint  voice, 
*'  your  uncle*s  arrival  must  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  !'* 

**Yes:  if  any  thing  could  comfort  poor 
mamma  for  papa*8  absence,  and  supposed 
death.  My  uncle*s  first  letter  came  on  the  day 
twelvemonth  that  papa  lefl  us;  and  though 
she  was  glad  to  hear  he  was  alive,  she  wni 
she  could  not  rejoice  that  day.  Bat  she  shut 
herself  up  all  the  day,  and  would  not  see  any 
one.** 

Evelyn  heard,  wondered,  but  was  telf^ooD- 
demned. 

^  She  is  not  your  own  mother,  I  think  1** 

'*  Oh,  no :  but  we  love  her  quite  as  well  as 
we  did  our  own  mamma.** 

••As  well!**  cried  Fanny:  "Oh,  better, 
better !  Our  mamma  was  very  good  and  sen- 
sible, I  dare  say ;  but  she  was  not  kind,  and 
this  is  so  kind  !** 

"  And  to  all  equally  t** 

"  Why,  no.  We  are  rather  jealous  of  Ed^ 
ward,  because  mamma  thinks  he  is  so  like 
iMpa^  and  so  handsome,  and  she  does  »  love 
him,  and  took  at  him  !** 

**  Was  your  papa  handsome  t** 

•*  Mamma  thinks  him  so ;  and  his  pietnre  is 
almost  the  only  comfort  she  has.** 

•*See,  Matilda!  see!  what  a  fine  niece  of 
roar  this  is,**  said  Fanny ;  and  Evelyn  was 
glad,  while  their  attention  was  oeenpied,  to 
escape  again  to  his  chamber.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  con- 
verse with  his  children  again.  Their  uncon- 
scious prattle  wounded  while  it  delighted  him ; 
for  he  saw  his  injuttieei  and  eorrowed  over  it 
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with  onaTailing  regret.  He  therefore  went 
into  the  room  where  be  had  left  Monro  and 
Mra.  Edwin;  being  resoWed  to  have,  if  he 
could  get  rid  of -Monro,  some  oonTeiration 
with  the  latter  relative  to  her  sister,  and  the 
diaappearanoe  of  her  hatband. 

*'  The  young  ladies  are  looking  at  the  forails 
now,"  said  he  to  Monro :  **  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  which  perhaps  you  ne?er  saw: 
and  Monro  left  them  together. 

**  I  am  Borry,  sir,  to  see  you  so  exhausted, 
aaid  Mre.  Edwin :  \^  I  doubt  we  are  amusing 
ourselves  at  your  expense?  I  dare  say  you 
wish  us  gone  V* 

**  By  no  means,  madam,  if  you  are  enter- 
tained." 

««Can  I  be  otherwise?" 

*'  Perhaps  you  could  prevail  on  Mre.  Eve- 
lyn to  favour  me  with  a  call,  if  she  is  fond  of 
prints  and  fossils  ?" 

**  My  sister !  Oh,  no,  sir.  Poor  dear  crea- 
ture !  she  is  fond  of  nothing  now  but  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Evelyn  and  his  children." 

**  Not  even  of  Captain  Denbigh  ?"  was  a 
question  Evelyn  wished  to  ask,  but  dared  not. 

*'  Pray,  madam,  was  the  reason  ever  known, 
why  Mr.  Evelyn  returned  to  England  tnco^., 
and  went  abroad  again  without  seeing  his  wife 
and  family  ?" 

**Never^  sir.— Oh,  sir !  it  is  a  most  myateri- 
ou§  and  distressing  circumstance  altogether,  if 
you  knew  all." 

**  I  wish  that  I  did  know  all ;  for  Mre.  Eve- 
lyn interests  me  much.  Her  story  resembles 
that  of  one  very  dear  to  me,  and  if— that  is, 
madam,  if  it  be  not  impertinent,  and  you  would 
condescend^-—" 

** Certainly,  sir;  but  shut  the  door  firet." 
And  Mre.  Edwin,  who  loved  to  talk,  and  like 
every  one  else  was  fond  of  telling  a  very  in- 
teresting story,  was  as  eager  to  narrate  as 
Evelyn  to  listen. 

*^  What  made  Mr.  Evelyn  unhappy,  no  one 
exactly  knows;  but  unhappy  he  was  during 
the  whole  two  yeare  of  his  marriage,  till  he 
could  endure  to  live  no  longer  at  home,  and 
he  went  abroad.  Poor  Rosabel  thought  it 
was  because  he  had  taken  an  avereion  to  A«r." 

"  Avertion  to  her !     Impossible !" 

**  Yes,  sir:  she  was  always  sure  he  married 
her,  merely  because  he  fancied  his  firet  wife 
desired  him  to  do  so,  and  that  hia  children 
loved  her.  And  Rosabel  has  always  thought 
that  she  was  justly  punished  for  not  having 
owned  to  him  that  she  knew  her  cousin  was 
going  to  forbid  his  marrying  her,  when  death 
stopped  what  she  was  about  to  utter." 

**  Amazing  !  And  why  did  not  Rosa — Mrs. 
Evelyn  I  mean— tell  Mr.  Evelyn  the  truth?'' 

**  Because  she  loved  him,  sir,  and  had  long 
loved  him."  Mrs.  Edwin  then  went  on  to 
describe  all  Rosabel *s  secret  passion,  and  se- 
cret sorrows,  to  the  amazed  but  gratified  and 
agitated  auditor.  '*  Judge  then,  sir,"  said  she, 
**  how  wretched  and  mortified  Rosabel  was  to 


be  assured  by  Mn.  Fanahaw  that  Mr.  Evdyi 
told  her,  he  only  married  Miss  Ysre  bc««sss  | 
hU  wife  bade  kiml    No  wonder  thst  Rossbtl  I 
concealed  her  feelings  by  coldness  and  reserve,  j 
and  Mrs.  Lewellyn  says  that  proud  and  deli- 
cate coldness  did  the  misehis^" 

**  No  doubt,  madam." 

**  Mra.  Lewellyn  says  that  her  brother  wai 
the  humblest  of  men,  and  thought  no  wooan 
could  love  him  for  himself;  therefore,  she  is 
well  convinced  he  fancied  Rosabri  did  sot 
marry  him  for  love :  and  aftorward,  Rosabel 
thinKs,  he  believed  she  loved  CapUin  Dea* 
high ;  whereas,  it  wss  her  secret  love  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  which  hsd  prevented  her  retunung 
Denbigh's  passion." 

Here  Evelyn  started  from  his  seat  in  eien- 
sive  emotion ;  but  re-seating  himself,  motioaetf 
to  her  to  ^o  on.  She  did  so,  and  blamed  tht 
dissimulation  on  principle  which  Rosabd 
practised  in  order  to  conceal  her  love,  whieli 
she  fancied  unrequited.  She  even  related  ber 
watching  for  the  sound  of  the  horsB*s  iiwt, 
when  Evelyn  was  out  late ;  and  gave,  in  short, 
a  minute  detail  of  her  sister's  devoted  love  to 
the  man  who  for  s  whole  year  had  not  gives 
her  any  tidings  of  bis  existence,  and  who,  if 
he  had  not  really  perished,  was  acting  a  most 
cruel  part  towards  a  woman  who  adond  bio, 
and  affectionate  children.  ***And  all  fcr 
what?'  as  Mrs.  Lewellyn  ssys.  Not  bat  thtt 
she  very  properly  blames  m^  sister.  Hsd  aba 
allowed  her  husband  to  read  her  heart— ss4 
wives  should  have  no  seerets  from  their  bus* 
bands — she  would  have  given  herself  the  best 
chance  of  securing  the  attachment  and  esttOM, 
and  in  time  the  love^  of  any  husband,  had  bo 
not  loved  her  already.  And,  aa  it  happeofd, 
Evelyn  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  whoa 
the  consciousness  of  being  tenderly  beloved 
would  have  rendered  as  passionately  in  lovs 
in  return,  if  he  had  not  been  so  a/reod^;  saA 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  says,  never  was  man  moie  in 
love  than  her  brother.  However,  sir,  ost  of 
evil  comes  good;  for,  if  ber  hosbaad  everdM 
return,  (and  «A«,  poor  thing,  will  not 
he  is  dead,)  Rosabel  saya  that,  being 
wise  by  past  experience,  her  heart  shall 
but  you  are  tV/,  sir !   1  am  sure  yon  sre !" 

Evelyn  was,  indeed,  too  much  overeost 
with  joy,  thankfulness,  and  other  emotioas,  ti 
contain  himself  any  longer,  and  he  sobbed  ii 
convulsive  agony. 

When  he  was  a  little  recovered,  Monro  W 
him  to  his  room,  and  his  sympathising  visitin 
departed. 

vV'hen  Evelyn  was  alone,  and  coald  reilKt 
on  what  he  had  heard,  he  could  hardly  behenj 
but  that  it  was  all  a  dream.     What!  Aelboi 
firet  and  onli/  love  of  Rosabel's  heart !  for  tbit 
was  the  recollection  uppermost. 

''Then  I  will  return  to  her  dtred/y,"  otid 
he ;  *'  and,  oh !  how  much  happier  ithall  wfl 
be,  than  we  have  ever  yet  been !  There^ 
however  culpable,  I  aatnot  regret  my  fi»U/^ 
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bated  ditf^ise  !**  nid  he,  trying  to 

the  dye  on  his  fiice,  and  throwing  hit 

false  mustachios  indignantly  from 
It,  alas !  the  sudden  transition  of  feel- 
h  ho  had  undergone,  and  his  ceaseless 
luring  many  months,  had  operated  so 
\j  zwi  (ataliy  on  his  health,  that  be- 
nmg  Kvelyn  u*as  raving  in  all  the  de- 
' fever;  and  in  two  days  his  life  was 
,  by  the  medieal  attendants  whom 
indly  called  in,  to  be  in  the  utmost 

The  latter  was  very  uneasy,  because 

not  tell  where  his  relations  lived,  as 
he  was  not  related  to  the  Sanfords 
r  knew.  Rosabel,  Mrs.  Edwin,  and 
ren  were  meanwhile  most  kindly  in- 
in  the  recovery  of  the  hneiy  being,  as 
led  him,  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
tnd  Fanny,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
belonging  to  him;  and  Rosabel  sent 
ne-made  jellies,  and  whatever  she 
could  be  of  service  to  him. 
imand  my  services,"  said  she  to  the 
B,  who  was  also  her  own,  ^and  any 

my  power  1  will  do  for  this  poor 
Long  was  the  struggle,  and  doubtful 
ery. 

very  strange,**  said  Monro :  **  I  al- 
derstood  he  bad  neither  wife  nor  fe- 
id  yet  the  poor  soul,  in  his  delirium, 
■  talking  of  his  wife  and  children/* 

things  !**  cried  Rosabel,  deeply  sigh- 
he  dies,  how  much  they  will  be  to  be 
<^y t  foo,  may  expect  and  look  for  Aim 
in  9ttin  /*' 

igth,  the  life  now  so  precious  to  its 
r  was  mercifully  spared,  and  Evelyn 
tred  out  of  danger.  When  he  came 
if,  he  eagerly  inquired  of  Monro,  if  he 
ed  any  one  in  his  delirium.  ^*No 
is  the  reply;  **but  you  raved  about 
'  wife  and  children.'* 
mse  !**  said  Evelyn,  bluahing. 
who  could  have  thought,**  cried  Mon- 
t  a  fever  should  have  so  improved 
lex  ion !  You  look  like  other  people 
f  rather  pale ;  and  as  to  your  eyea,  1 
r  finer  in  my  life.  What  should  yon 
en  spectacles  fori** 

are  Mrs.  Edwin  and  that  femily  t** 
iyn. 

i  well,  and  they  have  been  so  anxious 
ig  you !    That  angel,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 

you  jelliea  and  nice  things  every 

Mrs.  Evelyn  1** 
-what  is  the  matter  1'* 

kind  !**  cried  he  bursting  into  tears. 
if  he  desired  Mrs.  Evelyn*s  **nice 
to  be  brought  him ;  and  he  would 
>n  ravenously,  if  Monro  would  have 

him,  of  all  that  was  set  before  him. 
rk  at  the  door  was  now  heard,  and 
Id  him  it  was  Mrs.  Evelyn  herself, 
oquire  how  he  was. 


I  Instantly,  Evelyn,  who  was  op  aad  dressed, 
prevailed  on  him  and  the  nurse  to  lead  him  lo 
i  the  banister,  that  be  might  bear  what  she  said. 
I  They  did  so,  though  Monro  aaid  it  was  very 
absurd.  But  Evelyn  heard  Roaabers  sweei 
voice  asking  aAer  the  health  of**  Mr.Sanibrd,*' 
in  the  kindest  aeeenta,  and  ke  felt  that  it  was 
not  absurd :  nor  did  be  fail  to  watch  fer  her 
calling  again,  that  he  might  have  again  the 
aame  gratification. 

In  a  very  few  daya,  he  insisted  on  being  re* 
moved  down  staira,  and  he  had  a  French  bed 
pot  up  on  the  first  floor  for  him  to  repose  oo 
whenever  his  strength  was  exhausted. 

He  now  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  lestorinf 
Rosabel,  and  consequently  himself,  to  psans 
and  happiness ;  and  he  told  the  ph^sieian  that 
in  eaae  he  ahould  die— and  his  life  was  per- 
haps not  worth  many  months*  purehaae— >h# 
wished  to  imoart  aomething  which  was  on  his 
mind,  in  confidence,  to  Mrs.  Evelyn:  be  there- 
fore conjured  him  to  prevail  upon  her  to  grant 
him  a  private  interview.  The  physician,  see- 
ing him  much  agitated,  promised  compliance; 
and  Rosabel,  who  always  fencied  every  thing 
that  she  could  not  account  for  had  a  reference 
to  Evelyn,  was  not  very  reluctant  to  indulge 
the  request,  especially  as  it  waa  that  of  a  man 
who  fancied  hunaelf  dying. 

**  Poor  man !  perhapa  he  wishes  to  tsU  me 
where  to  find  his  wife — from  whom  some  ad- 
verse circumstances  may  have  separated  him  !** 
and  she  sent  word  to  Evelyn  that  she  would 
call  on  him  when  he  choae.  The  hour  being 
appointed,  Rosabel  waa  ushered  into  Evelyn*s 
apartmenta,  who  lay  on  the  French  bed,  with 
the  room  ao  darkened,  and  the  curtains  so 
drawn  around  him,  that  Rosabel  could  notdia- 
tinguish  his  features. 

**  Mrs.  Evelyn  !*'  said  he,  in  a  low,  broken 
voice,  when  ahe  approached  him,  **  I  dare  not 
speak  the  requeat  1  have  to  urge ;  but  if  you 
will  deign  to  peruae  the  letter  which  yon  will 
find  lying  on  the  table  in  the  next  room,  you 
will  see  what  1  require.** 

Rosabel,  relieved  by  bearing  this,  aa  ahe 
saw  he  mke  tcith  difficulty,  eagerly  went  in 
search  or  the  letter ;  but  a  mist  came  over  her 
evea,  and  she  became  painfully  agitated  when 
she  saw  that  it  began,  **  Dearest,  ever  roost 
beloved,  and  most  injured  of  women  !**  What 
followed,  she  did  not  stay  to  read,  but  abs 
passed  rapidly  on  to  the  end ;  and  when  ahe 
saw,  **  Come,  then,  if  you  can  indeed  forgtva 
him,  to  the  arms  of  your  penitent  and  adoring 
husband,  Eowian  ErtLTir.** 

Rosabel  uttered  a  faint  aeream,  and  rushing 
into  the  inner  room,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
neck  of  Evelyn,  who  was  coming  forward  to 
rsoeive  her,  and  ahe  nearly  feinted  on  his 
bosom. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  soeno  that  followed,  of 
explanation,  forgiveness  and  happiness;  bat  I 
must  say,  that  ao  difficult  ia  it  mr  any  one  to 
break  through  the  restraints  imposed  by  bn- 
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bilDBl  reaerTB,  mpsciallj  if  it  b«  founded  on  a 
principle,  however  miatalten  it  maj  be,  thai 
till  Evelyn  lold  Roxabel  he  was  aware  of  hei 
Ions'  ""^  secret  altacbmenl  for  hjm,  she  had 
not  had  resolution  to  confess  all  she  had  fell 
and  Buflered.  But  now  an  anreaened  and 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts,  fears,  and 
jealoniies  look  place,  and  Evejjn  Bxclaimed — 

"Xna,  then,  Rosabel !  the  foundation  of  our 
happiness  is  laid  on  a  sura  basis,  and  never 
can  ii  be  shaken  again  by  oar  oum  faults !" 

Monro  called  daring  the  conference;  and 
heard  with  wonder,  almost  amounting  to  in- 
dignation, thai  Mr.  Sanford  was  engaged,  and 
could  not  see  any  one,  bscauM  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  with  him. 

"  How !"  thought  he :  "  Mrs.  Evelyn  visit 
a  stranger,  and  alone  1  1  wonder  whether  she 
would  so  honour  me,  ifl  were  ill !" 

"But  my  ehildien!"  said  Evelyn;  "howl 
long  lo  embrace  them !" 
>  "Let  me  go  for  Ihem !" 

"No,  not  90.  my  best  love!  and  I  really  do 
not  like  they  should  know,  at  preer ni,  at  least, 
that  their  grave  faliiei  has  been  playing  the 
fool  thus." 

"  0  dear  Evelyn !  no  more  concealment* — I 
have  done  with  them  for  ever." 

"  But  surely,  Rosabel,  yon  do  not  wish 
your  husband  to  appear  lo  disadvantage,  if  it 
can  be  helped  1" 

"  No,  certainly." 

It  was  then  resolved  Dpon  by  Evelyn,  that 
he  should  write  a  tetter  which  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  to  go  home  and  say  she  had  just  received 
from  her  husband  himeelf,  telling  her  he  was 
on  his  road  home,  and  desiring  him  to  meet 
her  alnno  at  Bamet  the  neit  day.  The  ne\l 
morning  early  he  set  off  for  Bamet,  leaving  a 
note  for  Monro,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kind- 
Desa,  and  leaving  him,  as  memorials  of  him, 
his  collection  of  rossila  and  spars. 

Accordingly,  Rosabel  tore  herself  away  from 
Evelyn,  but  not  before  the  lengih  of  their  con- 
fitrence  had  excited  great  wonder.  When  she 
returned  home,  she  soon  summoned  the  family 
around  her,  read  an  affectionate  tetter  from  her 
husband,  which  Mr.  Sanford,  she  said,  fwho 
was,  she  found,  the  confidential  agent  of  Eve- 
lyn,) had  been  desired  to  ^ive  her,  when  he 
had  prepared  her  for  hearing  he  was  alive. 
Great  was  the  children's  joy  at  hearing  they 
should  soon  see  their  papa  again,  and  ihe  little 
boy  was  immediately  sent  for  from  Harrow. 

)  mammal"  cried  Matilda,  "how  glad 
you  must  be  to  think  you  were  so  kind  to  a 
stranger  when  he  was  ill,  as  you  now  find  he 
was  papa's  friend !" 

.  am  iniUed  thankful  for  it,"  cried  Ross- 
,  *ilh  no  onpleasing  tears  trickling  down  ! 
her  cheeks.  "  Bui  come,  pull  off  your  mourn-  ' 
ing  directly,  girU!  and  tell  the  servants  to 
pull  off  theirs."    Aitd  she  leA  Ihe  room  sing- 


ing home! 


And  shiU  I  nee  hi*  fsca  again  t 

And  aball  I  hear  him  spsak  I 
There  'a  downright  madness  in  tbe  thonghf  t 

Indeed,  I  'm  like  to  greet ! 

"  Cone,  Aunt  Edwin,"  (aa  ihej  called  her,) 
said  Fanny,  "and  put  on  a  ny  drew 
how  thoughtful  you  look,  ana  aa  if  y< 
only  half  pleased  that  papa  i*  alive,  ai 
iocT  home! 

pleased,  my  dear,"  replied  His. 
1  am  perpitxtd,  and  have  ay 
own  private  opinions  and  suapieion*.  How- 
ever, to-morrow  will  aaiisfy  them." 

That  evening,  Monro  called  on  Hi*.  Ev» 
lyn,  and  saw  '     '  '         "    ' 


asloniahment  of  the  resurrection  of  Ht. 
lyn.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  w«Dt  In 
municata  to  Evelyn  what  had  happetted.  wbo 
now  resumed  his  glasses  and  hia  black  vig 
and  muBtachioe. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  thiv  is  a  day  of  wm- 
ders!  There  is  the  reserved,  prudent  Mr*. 
Evelyn,  coming  to  visit  a  stranger,  aitd  ibut 
up  with  him  for  hours!  There  is  Mr.  Evelyn | 
come  10  life,  and  coming  home  to-morrow !  and 
there  is  his  wife,  sb  white  and  aa  gay  as  a  { 
bride,  with  a  face  full  of  amilesl  and  there  in  i 
Ihe  children  in  while  also,  and  the  serrant*  in 
iheii  gay  liveries!  In  short,  I  neither  knov 
the  house  again,  nor  its  inhabitanla ;  and  this' 
all  on  account  of  the  return  of  a  cross,  ill-look- J 
ing,  crack-brained  fellow,  who  wanla  a  atiait- 
waistcoat," 

"  1  see  yon  are  jealoas  and  disappmntsd, 
Monro,  because  your  chance  of  the  lair  wid«v 

"Yes,  poor  thing!  and  for  her  sake  I  an 

sorry  i  for,  really,  not  lo  be  at  all  conceitrd,  I 

say  I  am  belter  looking  than  this  Evelvn."  i 
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"  I  do  nol  doubt  it,"  replied  Evelyn,  smiliDfr.' 

"But  if  [  may  be  so  bold,  may  I  asli 
could  your  business  be  with  Mrs.  Evel' 

"  You  rnay  mil  be  so  bold,"  replied  £velyo, 
laughing :  ■■  but  I  am  tired,  and 
you  good-nigliL" 

The  next  morning,  the  astonished  Mom* 
heard  he  was  gone,  and  received  hia  leUsi  Mi 
hia  present. 

"There  is  something rery  n 
this  fellow,"  said  Monro:  "lamaMdhtii 
some  sort  of  a  spy — I  am  glad  he  is  goM." 

Early  the  next  day,  Mr*.  Evelyn  aM  «f  ■ 
her  chariot,  with  four  horves,  to  feieh  bar  IM- 
band ;  and  before  Uie  dinner-hoar,  Eti^ 
found  himself  inlheembrace  of  hiai  *  '  ' 
restored  li 


family! 


looked  at  bim  very  arBsMl 
before  ahe  gave  him  her  hand  ;  then,  wilk 
meaning  smile,  she  advanoed  to  receive  hit  at 
fered  salule,  saying,  "I  amsatisfied— I  ssi,* 
rather  htar,  that  we  have  »mI  bt/on." 

"How  much  papa  speaks  Ilka  poor  Mr.  I 
ford !"  observed  both  uie  girl*. 
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rVho  is  poor  Mr.  Sanford  V*  said  Evelyn ; 
le  was  amused  to  hear  himaelf  deacribed 
loor,  frightful-looking  man,  who  bad  been 
kind  to  them,  and  was  very  ill, 

the  evening,  Rosabel  begged  Monro 
1  come  oTer;  and  she  took  care  that  the 
nen  should  be  out  of  the  way  when  he 
>resented  to  Evelyn. 

ben  he  first  saw  Jiim,  he  started  back  with 
c  of  astonishment  and  suspicion ;  bdt  ex- 
iBg,  **  fio^  it  eannoi  be !"  he  gave  him  his 

and  welcomed  him  home  again.  But 
oment  Evelyn  spoke,  to  doubt  any  longer 
»d  impossible;  and  Evelyn^  with  great 
IT,  told  him  he  relied  upon  his  ofi-experi- 
1  kindness,  and  his  judgment,  not  to  dis- 

tbe  secret  which  he  now  discovered. 
Monro  promised  all  he  asked,  while  Ere- 


lyn  took  occasion  to  explain  to  him  some  of 
bis  reasons  for  the  strange  Mrt  whieh  he  had 
acted,  and  for  which  he  had  so  wisely  rebuked 
him. 

But  Colonel  Yere  and  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  the 
former  of  whom  be  had  never  seen  till  now, 
mixed  even  a  painful  degree  of  reproof  with 
iheir  weleome,  when  they  saw  the  selPjudged 
Evelyn.    Nor  did  Rosabel  herself  escape. 

**  I  was  for  years,'*  said  Colonel  Vere,  **  a 
prisoner,  and  in  chains,  and  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  at  Goa,  and  the  iron  ate  into 
my  flesh ;  but  I  vow  to  you,  Mr.  Evelyn,  1 
had  rather  be  so  bound  again,  than  endure 
those  fetters  which  you  and  Rosabel  have 
festened  round  yourselves,  to  eat  away  yoar 
peace  of  mind  —  the  fetters  of  a  morbid  tensi- 
bility  and  diseased  imagination.*' 
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-*«My  grief  lies  aU  within; 


And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  roerelv  shadows  to  the  unseen  gM 
That  swells  with  Alence  in  the  tortured  soul: 
Tktrt  lies  the  substanpe." 

Miehmd  II. 


INTBODUCTION. 


dnsiin  of  the  same  gentleman  who  em- 
I  me  to  edit  the  narrative  which  I  pub- 
l  two  jenrt  ago,  as  a  Tale  of  Trials,  I 
mUlth  the  following  Tale — found,  as  he 
the  same  hoard  of  family  manu- 


m  bn  lo(4wd  oyer  this  manuscript,  after 
illed  it  for  publication,  he  expressed 
iffpriM  nnd  disapprobation  that  I  had  not, 
jftory  eielaimea,  as  the  story  went  on, 
it  tfie  iBpcrstitions  and  the  mistaken 
naifest  in  the  events  related ;  but  as  I 
hi  Alt  the  events  were  in  perfect  keejnng 
ikm  MMtiflwniB  of  the  unicnown  writer, 
r  fheheraen  nnd  heroines  of  the  piece,  I 
4  Idw  tn  fi^im  the  unity  of  a  Calheh'e 
kg  th«  MUMiits  of  a  FroieatofU  Edi- 


H^mjtm  men  alinid,"  said  he,  **  of  being 
mi  !•  aflpfOft  what  yon  do  not  pointedly 


I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  replied,  that 
I  had  no  such  fenrs,  as  my  Protestantism,  I 
trusted,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion. 
I  did  not  wonder,  however,  that  such  a  fear 
occurred  to  him,  as  he  had  only  recently  ab- 
jured the  Catholic  feith;  and  it  was  this 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  which  made  him  dis- 
pleased with  my  forbearance. 

•«  One  thing  I  must  observe,*' said  I.  **  There 
are  some  o^rvations  made  by  two  of  the 
principal  characters,  which  seem  to  me  inoon- 
sistent  with  their  religious  belief;  how  doee 
this  happen  T'^-and  I  pointed  to  the  passages 
as  f spoKe. 

*'  Iney  are  interpolations  of  mine,"  he  re- 
plied ;  **  as  they  point  out  the  moral  whieh  I 
wish  to  be  deduced  from  the  story.'* 

I  will  not  give  the  argument  whieh  ensued ; 
suffice,  that  we  entered  into  w  compfomiee, 
that  if  he  would  allow  me  to  print  thoee  pas- 
sages in  italics,  I  would,  to  ohliee  him,  give 
up  my  original  intention  of  ealung  the  tale 
Love  and  Mya(ei7»"  and  would  name  iu» 
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LOVE,  MYSTERY,  A»D  m^E.^iTW^.'.;^^'^^^''^^,?"    ""  """'i 
And  *  bonnie  creature,  too,"  ciud  DonU, 


a  Scotch  serTant,  who  haJd  lived  n 


'  Wbo  calk  M  loud,  at  thii  Ule,  pasceful  hour  J" 


bent  oTet  her,  he  started  back  ii 
In  the  winter  of  the  year  1693.  a  family  in  \  "^  "8""''  ""''  """  ""'  "'  "^^  ''''*''*"'• 
the  noiih  of  England  was  alarmed  at  midnighi  |      ^"^J  Barbara,  tneaDwhilo,wa»  demirinetl 
by  a  violent  knockinf;  at  the  fcates  of  the  man-  ■  ■"""'  W  '"'"B  ^b'  "  oomplet"  chBog*  of  liac 
But  the  noise  wae  beard  by  the  youny   '""f  'he  Btmnger,  and  the  booMkeepei  lo  iM 


lady  of  the  house  only  —  the  Lady  Barban 
Defmayne ;  who,  easily  awakened  from  the 
light  alumbers  of  youth,  and  terrified  at  tlic 
unusual  sound,  baslened  lo  call  the  servant 
that  slept  near  her,  and  then,  opening  fact 
window,  asked  who  was  there. 

"It  is  I  my  ownseir.  my  lady!  it  is  O'Car- 
rol ;  and,  far  the  love  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  1 
conjure  you  to  let  me  in;  fori  hold 


whon 


It  lo  brir 


life — and  I  am  quite  dead  myself. 

Lady  Barbara,  who  immediately  ipcognisnl 
the  voice,  waited  to  hear  no  more;  but  scarcely 
allowing  hersHf  time  to  throw  an  additional 
cloUiing  liver  that  which  she  had  already  seizeil, 
•he  ran  down  stairs,  and  with  her  own  delicaip 
bands  endeavoured  lo  unbar  the  massy  gateEi. 
She  tried,  however,  in  vain;  but  the  summonx 
of  the  bell  was  quickly  obeyed  by  the  rest  ol' 

family  —  O'Cartol  and  his  burthen 
admitied. 


I  fear  she  is  in 
Lady  Barbara,  taking  o 
that  nung  powerless  ove 
while  her  eyes  rested  c 
pale  as  any  s'  '      '    ' 


her  in  pulling  it 

'■Mighty  fine!"  mutlrred  Mr«.  Mnidban,| 
who  had  grown  old  in  power,  *nd  seanrly 
knew  how  to  obey  the  child  trhom  the  kii. 
Men  in  ber  cradle;  '■mighty  liner'bo|.*iA-J 
out  further  objection,  begin  reluctantly  lo  it- 
drees  ifae  unfortunate  pilgritn.  She  was  toM, 
converted  into  a  willing  awiatanl;  f«,  aj 
loosening  the  pilgriiii'a  cloak,  and  thetdbr' 
of  the  inner  garment,  she  perceived  i  bm4,l 
black  riband  round  the  suneter's  throat,  nil 
fallowing  it  with  her  hand  down  the  fold*<if 
the  gown,  she  fonnd  hanging  to  the  end  of  it' 
a  miniature  picture,  eet  ronnd  with  veiylaift, 
diamonds. 

"What  fine  jpwels!"  cried  Mn-MendhiB.' 

I  ■*  Poor  dear  lamb !  ehe  must  be  aomebedy !"   I 

"  What  a  beautiful  face !"  njd  Lady  Ba^' 

bara,  looking  only  at  the  picture :"  ballaks  it  I 

I  away— we  must  not  loee  time,"  the  added.! 
handing  it  to  Donald,  who  waa  now  retantdj 
10  the  room- 


eed  dead !"  eiolaimed 

eof  the  passive  handj  I      i       ,  .      a      i  ,.       i  ii 

O'CarroVs  shoulder ;  I     1°  »  f™  moment.  aft«  the  warm  linn  W| 
I  a  face  beautiful  and    ™"  .P"*  <"■•, «™  the  fncUon   remiroW,  6il 


hsr  fether-s  gallery.  I  {'0"«l'»fP«f  declared  that  she  felt  the  i«M; 

1  fire!"  cried   the  kithi- 1  !^V,*  .      1" — P  Carrol,  hearing  lkil,| 

hearted  young  man,  following  Lady  Barbara 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  to  theii  great  surprtic, 
ihey  found  a  blading  fire  already;  and,  on  r 
table  beside  il,  ale  and  spirits,  and  a  jug  ol 


loudly  gave  thanks,  for  then  he  ehnun  bnt 
saved  a  fellow-creature ;  while  Donald,  civisi 
him  a  hug  that  almost  throttled  him,  laid  1^ 
picture  down,  and  hastily  left  the  room,  de 
daring  that  he  had  Ihe  toothache.  Notahssd 
was  now  lified  from  the  limbs  of  the  tnSlRR, 
for  life  seemed  lo  return  with  every  tooekl 
not  an  eye  was  removed  from  her  comrts 
nance,  as  every  one  expected  to  behold  da 
heavy  eyelids  onclose.  and  returning  com 
ness  beam  from  the  first  startled  glance. 
Lady  Barbara  hung  with  snspended  hrcsA 


"Here  ate  wicked  doings,  indeed!"  cri':<l 
Mrs.  Mendham,  Ihe  housekeeper,  (who  in  the 
absence  ofLord  and  Lady  Delmayne,  was  par- 
ticularly tenacious  of  her  suthoiily.)  ■■Conio 
!  from  where  you  have  hiddi'ii 
youraelves ;"   and   ehe   dragged   one  of   t!>i> 

housemaids  and  the  under  butler  from   their .  ,  -~  , 

hiding-place;  but  Lady  Barbara  insisted  thiit  "ver  the  object  of  her  solioilode, 
all  discussion  of  their  guilt  should  be  defem^J  ^^'^'7  languid  movement,  and  liaWniBg  t» 
till  Ihe  next  day,  and  that  she  should  com.>  «'""y  atruggling  sigh.  At  length,  ths  i^ 
and  BBsist  in  restoring,  if  poasibie,  a  fellon-  oiiely-expected  moment  arrived;  anddsittal 
creature  to  life.  I  ^^  y^^  rayless  eyes,  opened  npou  the 

And  how  do  we  know,"  said  the  pnideni   spectotora. 
Mrs.  Mendham,  ■■  who  il  is  that  O'Carrol  h;is 
picked  up  1" 

Fnith,  old  jontlewoman,  I  only  know  sli 

disliessed  creature,  whom  I  found  in  tli 
deep  snow,  in  n  violent  storm,  near  the  ruinc 
shrine  of  Ihe  Holy  Virgin,  about  a  mile  olT. 
where  ehe  was  praying,  I  'II  engage." 

matter  who  or  what  shi 


cried  Lady  Barbara — "  she  is  in  distress." 


"  Thank  God  1"  ejacnisled   Lady  Barta^ 

while  the  teara  of  grateful  emotion  gEiuttedn! 

, '  her  glowing  cheek :  "  but,"  added  abe,  iM*n-| 

.    fully,  "  alas  !  sbe  ia  not  yet  conacious !" 

Those  dark  and  rayleaa  eyea  now  asnwd 

a  different  appearance;    for  they  lifhled  ap 

with   sudden   recollection,  and   ihrowinl  is- 

' .  quiring  glances  aroond.  they  at  !en(!tli  Sail 


I  with  wonder  on  Lady  Baihaia;   tbsD  n 
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herself  on  her  elbow,  the  exclaimed,  **  Awe!  ever  be  yours,  kind  youne  man!     But  when 
mmo^'—RinalJo^  BotaJie,  dote  sieU?^*  {will  morning  dawn!  for  I  do  so  wish  to  go 

**  How  furtunate  it  was,**  thought  Lady  Bar-   home !" 
bnra,  **  that   my  cousin  Aubrey   taught   me       **  We  will   send  yon  home  when  yon  are 

.  Italian  V*   'Hien,  in  imperfect  words,  nhe  in-   able  to  go ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  as  soon  as 
formed  the  stranger  she  was  amongst  fiiends, '  it  is  day,  we  will  despatch  a  messenger  to  your 
thoagh  those  whom  she  mentioned  were  not   friends.     Do  they  li^e  far  off?** 
presenL  j     **  About  four  miles,  I  believe,  at  the  village 

**J€ parte  Franks.-  Je  le  parte toujminC^  was  .  of  Greenvali** 
theaflntAt«d  and  eager  answer — **et  mime  P.lng' ■      ^*0h!  I  know  it  well,**  cried  Donald  in  a 
iau  fueiquefms*  Shis  oil  tuu-je^  et  vu  woni'iU?'"^    low  voice  ;  **  and  I  will  20  myself/' 

>      Lady  Barbara  now  asain  ssured  her  she  vras  '      I^a^y  Barbara  now  asked,  for  whose  honse 
in  safety,  adding,  that  those  whom  she  wanted  .  ^^  ^''^  ^  inquire. 
to  tee  should  be  sent  for  immediately.  I     "  For  the  house  of  Mr.  Dupont,"  said  the 

f     - 1  wish,  1  wish  to  go  home  directly,"  she   ^^y  »n  a  faltering  tone ;  •*  and  beg  him  to  send 
exclaimed  in  broken  English:  *•  they  will  be  1  for  me  as  soon  as  possible.*' 
•o  wretched.^  I     Donald  bowed  veir  low,  promised  implicit 

She  then  tried  to  rise,  but  her  strength  failed  '  obedience,  and  withcfrew. 
ber,  and  she  fell  back,  nearly  fainting,  on  the  I     "I  am  sorry  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave 
natueas.   At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  hall  ^  «»t"  said  Lady  Barbara ;  "  but  I  have  no  right 

'  was  heard  to  open,  and  0*Carrol  appeared,  fol- ;  ^  interfere.*' 
loved  by  a  neighbourin?  surgeon.  **  Your  ladyship  must  interfere  to  persuade 

1     **  U  it  possible,**  eagerly  asked  Lady  Bar-   ^is  lady  to  try  to  sleep,**  said  the  surgeon. 
bara,  **  that  this  lady  can  undertake  to  go  home       "  To  sleep  !*'  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  Oh,  no ! 
lo-mght  with  safety  !**  j  I  have  a  terror  of  sleep."  * 

1  -  No,"  said  he,  feeling  her  pulse :  "  it  would  \  She  was  at  length,  however,  persuaded  to  ! 
he  at  the  baxaid  of  her  life :  the  cold  is  in- '  *ake  an  anodyne  draught,  and,  after  much  ■ 

,  teine,  the  night  dark,  and  the  snow  so  un-  importunity,  to  go  to  bed.  U  bile  she  was  j 
tracked,  that  even  were  she  well,  it  would  be  f  undressing,  she  for  the  first  ume  missed  her  1 
tempting  death  to  undertake  it.*'  |  picture,  and  inquired  for  it  with  trembling 

I     •*  Death  '••  said  the  stran«rer  mournfully  ;  —  |  "^^^^^^y*  ^  ..      .. 

*•  oil !  that  were  happiness !    But  I  must  live, '     **  I  *»ave  it  here,**  said  Mrs.  Mendham,  Uk- 
■iiMt  suffer, must^Well,  God's  will  be  done !    ""ff  "  ^'^^  her  pockeU  **  and  a  precious  thing  ; 
I  most  stav  where  1  am.    But  who  are  you, .  «  w.    If  those  are  real  diamonds,  they  might 
smetcreature  I"  j  make  a  duchess  proud." 

**  I  am  called  Lady  Barbara  Delmayne;  and  I     *^  But  not  happy,'*  said  the  stranger,  press* 
in  the  castle  of  my  father,  who,  with  ;  ing  the  picture  to  her  lips.    «*Tbis  inanimate 
T,  is  unfortunately  absent;  and  this  '  ivory  is  what  I  value." 

Vinrent,  our  chaplain."  I      *•  So  should  I,"  observed  Lady  Barbara,  "if; 

lady  bent  her  head  reverently  to  the !  I  loved  any  one  resembling  ihat'fece. 


ho  gave  her  bis  blessing,  and  bade  j  u  jt  is— yes,  it  is  like  you,**  said  the  stran- 
hjwimfoited:  he  then  reminded  her  of  her  ijjer  with  surprise,  and  gaxing  on  Lady  Bar- 
rMntol  escape.  .  bara:  •'how  singular!**    But  not  choosing  to  ' 

•^Phmdenual  indeed  !^  But  where  is  he   g^^igfy  ^^e  curiosity  which  she  saw  depicted  . 

to  VM  made  the  insuument  of  my  preserva- .  ^^  ^^  countenance  of  her  young  hostess,  she  I 

■"I!       _  ^    .    ,  *  .  ,     iTk     '  fastened  the  riband  round  her  neck  herself,  and  j 

0*CanDl  was  now  fetched  forward  bv  Do-   hid  the  picture  in  her  bosom.  ! 

U,  whoae  Ace  was  nearly  enveloped  m  a  ■      w^    \f«»jk«..    «^«  k.^»k»   *k-»   .;»kt  ' 
Ijgfchek  h.«.k«chjef.  -rJe  lady  b'^Tkoned   ^,£;  ^Z  .S::geW^':n  "blSlj 

-_  b  i_   w  .■  _  ■  '>i_  .1.    .     1.    '  rormer  bad  conceited  ■ome  sospicion*  wbicb  i 

M  ■  M.  I  ibaak  you.    There  are  those  who  ...  _..  ^^,  ,„  ,.„^_^  ^. «^_fe,„  .1,.  _.,  • 
sH  -*     '  _M  .1  J.  ._j  ....^  «„„  t^  "       1  *he  wa»  eager  to  remoTe  or  conftrm,  she  per- 

•  /S  JT-  !j  r"r    r    1  ^"5       A  ^    «»««>  •<>  reaolately,  that  the  latter  wa.  forced 

f  Ii!i':^t?^''"''/j  J-'!^^/"'  '"''''''*'•  i  to  accept  her  aasiaunce;  and  a.  she  gafe  it, 
r-..»  — .^hwg.amf  I  tned  to  saw  tou-  |  ^  ^J^  ^^^  ^j^  an'expression  ofhotro; 

jou  are  tared,  and  that  •  re-  -^  ^^^  f^  ,^  crossing  heiaelf,  stood  gasing 


I 


■  A.  — -  -  -'    -  rnn.r;..ir.  i. :~i.^  „. »..   <>»  "•«  coDScious  ladv  with  a  look  of  strange , 

-Ayjppwnnt  ^^^^wnee  is  indeed  ite  own         ^„       j^,^  Mendham  soon  after  abmpJy 

wwHTrnta  iba  lady  aighmg,"and  may  it  ,„i,tedri,e  chamber.    The  stranger  wa.  now 

removed  to  her  pillow,  and  was  comfortably  ^ 
settled  when  the  house-keeper  returned.    Ap- 
proaching the  lady,  she  desired  to  know  whe- ; 


m  I  f    RinaUo,  Rosalie,  where  are 


Fmeh :  I  alwafs  speak  it ;  and  even    -.        .    -      u      i     •  ^  ^  i:»  .i_     ^- 

Bat  wboeam  I,  and  where  j  ^her  she  would  not  wish  to  see  Father  >  inceni 

I  before  she  settled  for  the  nighu  I 
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**No,*'  she  meekhr  replied;  **I  haTe  no- 
thing  to  my  to  him.** 

**VVhat  means  this  interference  1"  cried 
Lady  Barbara  angrily. 

**  I  am  sure  'twas  well  meant,**  said  Mrs. 
Mendhara ;  ■*  for  few  of  us  would  like  to  die 
without  confession  and  the  rites  of  the  church, 
my  lady,  and  if^** 

Lady  Barbara  was  about  to  interni|»t  her 
with  great  indignation,  when  a  tapping  at  the 
door  was  heard,  and  Father  Vincent  himself 
now  entered  the  apartment. 

*'  Whence  this  intrusion,  father  1**  exclaimed 
Lady  Barbara ;  but  before  be  could  reply,  the 
lady,  with  a  significant  smile,  desirea  him  to 
approach. 

**  Shall  I  bid  ertry  one  withdraw  !**  said  he 
in  a  solemn  tone. 

••  No,  not  one-^l  have  nothing  for  your  pri- 
▼aie  ear.  My  mind  is  at  present  burthened  by 
nothing  but  the  fulness  of  gratitude  to  Hearen 
and  to  my  presenrers.** 

*♦  But  if  you  should  hare  a  relapse  1" 

**  If  I  kave,  1  trust  there  will  be  time  allowed 
me  to  sfinmon  you  and  your  holy  aid,  father. 
And  if  not,  be  satisfied  to  learn  that  before  I 
set  off  on  my  pilgrimage,  I  bad  performed  all 
my  religious  duties;  and  when  you  remember, 
father,**  she  added,  casting  a  meaning  glance 
at  him,  **  the  severe  duty  in  the  performance  of 
which  I  nearly  lost  my  life,  and  other  eireum- 
stanuM  of  which  I  believe  you  to  be  aware,  you 
cannot  suppose  I  do  not  feel  comforted  by  the 
blest  assurance  that  *  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  the  sinner  that  repenteth.'  '* 

The  priest  looked  confused,  crossed  himself, 
and  departed ;  and  while  the  latter  in  a  petu- 
lant tone  demanded  of  Lady  Barbara  what  was 
next  to  be  done,  **  Again,  1  beg,  I  entreat  that 
you  wilt  retire  to  rest,  and  your  lady,  also,'* 
said  the  stranger.  But  Lady  Barbara  was 
fixed  to  stay :  she  however  desired  the  other 
bed  to  be  made  ready  for  her,  and  insisted  that 
Mrs.  Mendham  should  go  back  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Lady  Barbara  now  seated  herself  in  a  chair, 
and  prepared  to  watch  by  her  interesting 
charge. 

At  fifteen  and  a  half— and  Lady  Barbara  was 
no  more — the  importance  of  such  an  office  was 
very  grateful;  and  what  a  fine  incident  she 
thought  it  would  be  to  tell  her  cousin  Aubrey ! 
But  as  the  stranger  declared  she  could  not 
sleep,  her  gentle  nurse  thought  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  a  little  conversation,  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  some  particulars  of  the  lady*s 
story ;  and  she  proceeded  to  give  her  a  short 
detail  of  her  own  family  and  connexions. 

"  My  father  and  mother,"  said  she,  •*  are 
pone  to  London  to  pay  their  respects  at  White- 
hall;  but  it  is  for  the  first  time,  as  the  earl  was 
a  friend  to  the  exiled  family,  and  the  oaths 
have  not  sat  very  easily  on  his  mind.  But 
William  Tyrconnel,  a  distant  relation,  who  is 
heir  to  my  father*B  title,  and  Aubrey,  his  bro- 


ther, are  ffreat  favourites  with  the 
reign,  and  have  at  last  prevmilad  on  my  hnkm 
to  go  to  court.  'Fyreonnel  is  very  clever,  hu 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  thought  and  read ; 
more.  You  must  know  that  it  is  intended  bs  i 
should  marry  me,  and  therefore  he  has  great! 
influence  here ;  but  he  and  1  intend  no  sadi  \ 
thing.  His  brother  Aubrey  is  far  more  Kvdy  j 
than  he  is.  Oh,  so  lively  !  and  though  be  his ' 
not  travelled  much,  he  is  quite  master  of  Italian,  1 
and  has  taught  me  to  read  it  at  least.  Bat  be' 
speoAs  it  so  well !  Oh !  I  wish  he  was  hsre - 
M>r  your  sake." 

'*  Not  for  my  sako  only." 

**0h  no!  not  entirely;  becMse  I  like  By 
cousin  Aubrey  excessively." 

*^  And  does  he  not  like  you,  sweet  girt  r* 

^*  Oh  dear,  yes !  I  hope  so.  Nay,  1  an 
sure  so.** 

^  But  then  your  parents*  wishea  are  for 
your  union  with  tlie  elder  brother  1'* 

**  Yes ;  but  Tyrconnel  is  not  in  love  with 
me.** 

•*  And  Aubrey  is  1" 

^*  Why,  yes ;  1  think  he  is :  bat  there  is  a 
long  time  before  us  yet.  I  am  not  sixtees, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  no  wish  to  be  marrisd 
before  I  am  mcenietn.  My  elder  sister,  iodesd, 
married  at  sixteen,  but  I  think  seventeen  qails 
early  enouffh." 

**  So  do  1,"  said  the  stranger,  sighinc;  **aBd 
tktn  it  is  necessary  that  a  parent's  blfssiag 
should  accompany  a  child  to  the  altar.    No 
vows,  I  believe,  are  blessed  of  God  our  Father  ia 
heaven  that  are  not  first  blessed  by  his  repiesest . 
atives  on  earth.**    Here  she  paused  in  soat 
agitation.   Lady  Barbara  now  felt  her  curiosity 
strongly  raised,  but  it  waa  aa   quickly  sup-' 
pressed  by  respect  and  delicacy ;  and  wbeabefj 
companion  stretched  forth   her  hand  to  hrr,f 
smiling  Uirough  her  tears,  and  looked  at  her  as 
if  expecting  her  to  speak,  she  oi4y  aaid, 

**  I  never  will  marry  without  my  paienli* 
consent;  and  I  think  they  will  let  me  many 
the  younffer  brother,  as  the  elder  will  not  hart 
me.     Aubrey  has  an  independent  fortune  kftj 
him  by  an  aunt    Oh,  I  wish  you  could  seej 
him !     He  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  aad* 
so  will  my  father  and  mother;  and  if  jes 
would  but  stay  here  till  then !    Is  it  iaips^ 
sibleV* 

^  Quite,  I  am  sure ;  even  if  I  wishsd  It 
stay,  Rioaldo— that  is,  Mr.  Dnpont  I  mess- 
would  never  consent.** 

**  Is  Mr.  Dupont's  name  Rinaldol" 

**  It — that  is,  I  call  him  sometimes,  arkish  | 
is  very  foolish ;  he  is  called  Bertram  Dspssti! 
a  Swiss  name;  of  a  Swiss  family."  ' 

**  And  he  is  your  husband  1"  t 

«My  husband!"  exclaimed  the  lady.  ^^Alas!- 
he  is  my  brother  !*'  I 

"  But  pray  who  is  the  Rosalie  too  talked 
of!" 

«<  I !  did  I  talk  of  Rossliet    When  I" 

**  When  you  first  recovered." 
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^Ah!    very  likely;    I  awoke  •8'^ from  a 

^  Rosalie  it  the  name  of  a  sweet  ^irl  that 
.  IWes  with  Mr.  Dupont  and  me,  and  is  under 
oyr  care.** 

•«  How  I  should  like  to  know  her  !** 
I      ••  Would  you  could  !'* 
I      **  But,  as  you  are  not  Mr.  Dupont^s  wife, 
yoar  name  is  not  Dupont.** 

**  My  name,  the  only  name  I  wish  to  be  call- 

-  cd  bv,  is  Madeleine.*^ 

**  Madeleine !  How  romantic !— what  pretty 
Bsmes !  Rosalie,  Madeleine,  Rinaldo  !** 

**  No,  no— not  Rinaldo,  1  beseech  vou  !** 

I      **  Well,  then,  be  shall  be  plain  Monsieur 

'  Bertram  Dupont.   But  I  am  well  read  inTasso, 

•ad  Rinaldo  is  a  favourite  hero  of  mine ;  and 

1  am  sure,  when  well,  you  are,  or  must  have 

-  keen,  quite  handsome  enough  for  Armida.*' 

I      **  An  Armida !  What  a  comparison  !** 

I      **I  could  only  mean  in  beauty,**  hastily 

•  added  Lady  Barbara,  distressed  at  the  ago- 
I  nixed  expression  which  the  stranger*s  counte- 
nance assumed. 

**AIas!**  exclaimed  the  lady,  seizing  her 
haad,  ^  was  not  Armida  a  seducer  V* 

**  Vet ;  but  then  the  fault  was  mutual,  and 
Armida  lored  Rinaldo  quite  as  tenderly  as  he 
ivvvo  ner. 

**True,  most  true;  but  then  had  she  not 

iHBpCed,  Rinaldo  had  not  fallen.     Let  us, 

jBwaet  fftri,  if  we  must  talk  of  such  things, 

*  talk  of  fancredi  and  Clorinda,  where  love  was 
j  «Bited  to  purity  and  piety.** 

I     **  It  ia  not  necessary  to  talk  of  either ;  and 

indeed,**  added  Lady  Barbara,  **  I  had  much 

!  nuber  talk  of  a  more  interesting  subject,  your' 

1     -  Of  me  !** 

I     **  Yes :  but  your  voice  grows  faint,  and  your 

-  cjriids  aeem  heavy.** 

I     **  Yoa  are  right.    It  is  an  exertion  to  me  to 
load.    Come  nearer  me,  dear  child.** 


Ladr  Barbara  obeyed,  and,  sitting  on  the 
of  I 


the  bed,  leaned  over  her  pillow.  Never 
tliefe  a  more  complete  contrast  than  that 
•iJiibited  by  Lady  Barbara  and  her  charfj^e. 
T^  latter  was  pale  and  thin  almost  to  emacia- 
Sami  her  eyes  were  dark,  and  shaded  with 
idU  darker  eye-lashcs ;  while  her  black  and 
gjnesy  hair,  parted  d  ia  Madonna  on  the  fore- 
Msdt  was  twisted  round  her  small  and  grace- 
id  bead ;  and  her  countenance  told  a  tale  of 
^  fop  aorrow,  sorrow  borne  with  resignation, 
baft  felt  bitterly,  and  to  be  felt  for  ever.  She 
also  to  be  faded  by  affliction,  not  by 


The  bappy  being  who  leaned  affectionately 
oter  ber,  looked,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  hap- 
yiaeas  which  she  felt.  Hope  and  gladness 
Mrfcled  in  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  face 
'  pawmA  with  the  tinie  of  health  ;  while  glossy 
'  liaflets  barat  from  their  confinement  over  her 
and  dimpled  cheek,  and  her  night- 


la 


gown  marked  out  the  finely-fashioned  form 
and  limbs  beneath  it. 

**  Sweet,  lovely  girl  !**  cried  the  stranger,  as 
she  gazed  on  her,  **  may  no  cloud  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  lustre !  May  no  self-con- 
fidence betray  thee !  May  thy  course  on  earth 
be  long  and  pure,  and  niayest  thou  resign  thy 
breath  innocent  as  thou  art  at  present !  And 
thou  hast  a  mother.  Happy  woman !  and  she 
may  kiss  thee,  and  clasp  thee  to  her  heart,  and 
shed  over  thee  the  delightful  tears  of  maternal 
fondness.  Happy,  happy  woman!  how  I 
envy  her  !'* 

Here  she  groaned  aloud.  The  kind  girl  for 
a  moment  or  two  could  not  speak :  at  length, 
she  timidly  said,  **  Oh  that  I  were  worthy  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  grief!  and 
oh  that  1  could  alleviate  it  !** 

**  Both  are  impossible,**  replied  the  lady,  in 
a  solemn  tone  of  voice :  **  but  it  were  better 
for  us  to  talk  no  more.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep  now.**  Then  offering  her  faded  lip  to 
the  full  and  crimson  one  of  the  youthful  being 
beside  her,  she  turned  to  rest. 

Lady  Barbara,  left  to  silence  and  her  own 
reflections,  struggled  some  minutes  against 
the  approaches  of  sleep,  but  in  vain ;  when 
seeing  the  lady  was  in  a  calm  alumber,  she 
gently  stole  to  her  own  bed,  and  soon  forgot 
her  curiosity,  and  even  Aubrey  TyrconneL 

The  sun  had  been  risen  a  full  hour  before 
she  awoke  to  a  recollection  of  where  she  was, 
and  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  evening. 
The  fire  still  burnt  on  the  hearth,  and  Laoy 
Barbara,  having  heaped  fresh  fagots  on  it, 
turned  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed  of  the  stranger : 
but  she  forgot  that  no  tiptoe  motion  could  pre- 
serve V|ie  sleep  of  one  whose  slumbers  were 
invaded  by  the  crackling  of  green  wood  ;  and 
the  noise  soon  awoke  the  lady  so  completely, 
that  she  was  immediately  conscious  where  she 
was,  and  held  out  her  emaciated  hand.  To 
Lady  Barbara*s  inquiries  aAer  her  health,  she 
replied,  that  she  had  passed  the  most  comfort- 
able, because  the  most  uneontcvms  night  she 
had  known  for  years ;  but  that  she  felt  great 
pain  in  her  limbs,  and  wished,  if  the  day  was 
not  far  advanced,  to  remain  in  bed  a  little 
longer.  Lady  Barbara  declared  it  was  wise 
to  remain  there,  however  late  it  might  be: 
then,  ringing  for  servants,  she  insist<^  on  it 
that  breakfast  would  be  the  next  best  thing  for 
her  guest. 

The  housekeeper  now  entered  the  room  with 
Lady  Barbara*s  own  woman ;  and  while  her 
lady  was  dressing,  she  approached  the  atranger, 
and  told  her  that  the  gentleman  whom  she 
sent  for  would  arrive  very  soon. 

**  Soon !  Is  it  possible  r'  cried  she,  starting 
up  with  a  countenance  where  pleasure  and 
pain  seemed  struggling  for  mastery. 

**  Yes,  very  possible :  for  it  seems  a  mes- 
senger set  off  for  Greenval  before  day-break, 
and  it  is  now  near  nine  o'clock.** 

^As  this  is  the  case,**  said  the  stranger, 
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I  will  endeavoar  to  get  up  before  Dapont 
comes.** 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Lady  Barbara,  ••  I  will  not 
allow  it  indeed ;  and  hither  comes  the  surgeon 
himself  to  forbid  such  an  act  of  suicide.'*^ 

*'  Not  absolute  suicide,  my  Lady,"  he  re- 
plied, afler  feeling  her  pulse:  ** there  is  no 
fever  at  present,  and  the  night  I  find  has  been 
a  good  one.  Let  us  now  try  to  reviTe  the 
patient  by  a  little  breakfast.** 

Soon  the  hand  became  trembling  that  con- 
Teyed  the  coffee  to  her  lip,  and  vainly  did  she 
attempt  to  eat  the  offered  viands ;  while  Lady 
Barbara  could  not  behold  her  suddenly  in- 
creased emotion,  and  the  universal  shaking  of 
her  frame,  without  secretly  wonderin?  what 
had  occasioned  it.  Father  Vincent  now  knock- 
ed at  the  door,  to  say  that  the  gentleman  was 
arrived. 

**  I  was  sure  of  that,  for  I  heard  his  voice  at 
a  distance,*'  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  great 
agitation. — "  Pray  show  him  hither  directly.'* 

Lady  Barbara,  who  was  kneeling  by  the 
bed-side,  now  rose,  and  motioned  to  every 
one  to  leave  the  room.  She  was  preparing  to 
follow  them,  when  the  lady  begged  her  to  give 
her  the  cordial ;  which  she  had  only  just  swal- 
lowed as  the  stranger  hastily  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

**  What  a  Rinaldo  !**  involuntarily,  though 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  ejaculated  Lady  Bar- 
bara; but  what  she  said  or  what  she  did  was 
alike  unheeded  by  these  two  mysterious  be- 
ings. The  lips  of  the  lady  uttered  no  sound, 
although  they  moved ;  but  her  eyes  swimming 
in  tears  were  fixed  on  her  brother,  who  with 
difficulty  supported  his  trembling  frame.  He 
too  was  silent,  and  in  his  wild  but  steadfast 
glance  sternness  seemed  strangely  struggling 
with  tenderness ;  till  on  observing  Lady  Bar- 
'  bara,  with  a  look  expressive  of  awe  mmgled 
with  astonishment,  he  exclaimed,  *^  What  do 
I  see  1     Lovely  vision,  what  art  thou  V* 

<*  It  is  Lady  Barbara  Delmayne,*'  said  the 
lady,  with  a  meaning  smile,  which  the  stranger 
immediately  returned.  Lady  Barbara  believ- 
ing that  her  pret^ence  was  a  check  on  their  mu- 
tual feelings,  was  now  hastening  to  the  door, 
when  Dupont  in  a  deep  and  plaintive  tone  ex- 
claimed, *<Stay,  young  lady,  stayl  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  in j  sister  which  you  may  not 
hear;  and  I  am  impatient  to  thank  you  for 
your  hospitality.** 

** No  thanks  are  due  to  me,  sir;  give  them 
all  to  O'Carrol,  who  snatched  her  from  de- 
struction and  brought  her  hither.** 

**  Bless  him^l**  cried  he,  clasping  his  hands 
convulsively  together,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
his  sister ;  then  iuming  them  away  with  a 
shuddering  emotion,  he  boried  bis  face  in  his 
cloak. 

**  Yes,  Dupont,'*  s^  she,  "  my  escape  from 
death  was  miraculous-:  J  was  found  senseless, 
and—** 


**  Name  it  not,*'  he  wildly  exclaimed :  '^it 
is  over,  and  thou  art  here !" 

^But  I  am  not  alone^  Madeleine;  Roadie 
is  with  me.    Shall  she  come  in  ?**  I 

'*  Oh,  yes !  do  let  me  see  her,**  cried  a  swtet 
voice ;  and  in  another  moment  a  beantiibl  girl, 
afler  bowing  timidly  to  Lady  Barbara,  was  by  j 
the  pillow  of  Madeleine.  The  lip  of  Made-, 
leine,  however,  courted  not  the  preseere  of 
hers,  nor  did  her  arms  open  to  receive  her  eoi- 
brace ;  but  such  was  the  Tiolence  of  ber  u- 
temal  struggle,  that  she  fainted  away. 

Rosalie  screamed  with  terror;  and  Lady 
Barbara,  ringing  hastily  for  asaistaiice,  seemed 
in  the  mean w hue  by  looks  to  entreat  aid  im, 
the  hands  of  Dnpont.  | 

'*  O,  sir !  do  help  me  to  raise  her»**  cried 
Lady  Barbara.  t 

**  Let  Rosalie,**  was  his  reply.  Bat  Made-' 
leine  now  slowly  recovered;  and  finding  tbtt! 
it  was  on  Rosalie's  bosom  that  ber  head  re- 
posed, she  folded  her  arms  round  her  for  ooej 
moment,  then  coldly  desired  her  \o  witfadxihr, 
and  conquer  her  emotions. 

**  I  hope,  sir,**  said  Dupont,  addresnng  tlie 
surgeon,  who  now  entered,  *'  that  yoo  think 
this  lady  able  to  bear  a  journey  of  a  few 
miles  V* 

**0h  no — impossible,  impoeeible  !**  ciiad 
Lady  Barbara. 

The  surgeon,  however,  thought  diffisieDlhr, 
and  only  stipulated  that  she  sboald  be  wA 
wrapped  up,  and  be  conveyed  in  the  oiiifit 
manner. 

**Come,  Rosalie,"    cried    Dnpont;  **aDd 
while  our  dear  Madeleine  get$  r^mfy^  let  ns  go' 
thank  the  preserver  of  her  life.**  | 

Lady  Barbara  was  now  attracted  diffont; 
ways :  she  did  not  like  to  leave  Madeleine,  yet  j 
she  wished  to  witness  Uieir  interview  witk- 
O'Carrol,  and  also  to  seethe  beanttful  Rosalie's; 
manner  on  the  occasion;  for  though  Rooliej 
was  near  two  years  her  junior,  as  she  bad  beta , 
told,  she  perceived  that  she  bad  a  power  of' 
self-command  even  beyond  ber  years.  Bat 
the  struggle  in  her  mind  was  soon  ended  by  ^ 
Madeleine  herself,  who  desired  ber  to  so  alWi ' 
her  friends,  and  hear  what  Dupont  said  to  htrj 
preserver.  Oh,  how  swiftly  did  Lftdy  Bahj 
bara  bound  along  the  oaken  stairs,  croes  the* 
marble  hall,  and  reach  the  parlour,  where  Bi-| 
pont  and  Rosalie  ^ere  awaiting  O'Carrol  !| 
The  former  was  traversing  the  flioor,  with  hnf 
but  rapid  strides.  At  si^t  of  her  he  stoppp, 
and  eagerly  said,  **She  b  not  worse!  No 
relapse,  I  hope  V* 

**  Oh  no !  and  she  is  dressing  herself  at  feit 
as  weakness  will  allow.** 

Dupont  then  bowed,  sished,  and  resoiBed 
his  restless  motion ;  while  Lady  Barbara  gned 
upon  him  with  a  variety  of  minsled  sensatioas. 

He  was  tall,  almost  to  a  fenlt;  and  sorrow 
or  sickness  had  evidently  worn  him  grea^; 
while  the  large  proportions  of  bis  moteanr 
figure  were  increased  by  a  long  mamk  of 
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i  9eTge^  worn  like  an  lulian  fcrriola^  and  a  noble  house !  be  thou  ever  ai  now  thou  art, 

tg  in  graceful  drapery  from  the  shoulder,  its  pride  and  its  ornament!*^ 

Matures  were  large  and  regular ;  and  his  Lady  Barbara  could  only  answer  by  bending 

!  —  Lady  Baibara  thought  she  bad  nerer  her  head  in  silent  and  grateful    reverence, 

such  eyes  before  —  so  dark,  so  wild,  so  **  Strange,  mysterious  beins  T*  thouffht  she; 

nful,  so  stem,  and  yet  at  times  so  sweet  **  I,  though  an  earKs   daughter,  feel   myself 

so  expressive.     His  lips  had  once,  she  flattered  by  a  kiss  and  a  complimentary  wish 

(ht,  been  full  and  red ;  but  strong  emo-  from  an  odd-looking  stranger— a  private,  ob- 

or  perpetual  care,  had  given  him  a  habit  scure  person  whom  nobody  knows.^* 

Mitracting  them,  till  the  under  one  was  Lady  Barbara  at  this  moment  almost  started 

f  visible ;  and  the  same  causes  had  pre*  to  observe  how  sternly  Rosalie  was  gaxing  on 

rely  printed,  on  the  smooth  front  of  man-  her;  and  she  was  goina  to  speak  to  her,  when 

» the  fines  of  old  age.  And  then  his  voice !  perceiving  Donald,  and  remembering  she  had 

bad  never  heard  so  fine  a  voice  —  so  full,  not  seen  him  since  his  expedition  toGreenval, 

leep,  and  plaintive.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  she  called  him  to  her,  and  said,  **  You  were 

Unaldo  in  the  book :  still,  though  not  my  always  a  kind-hearted  creature,  Donald ;  and 

he  looks  as  ^rand,  and  holds  his  head  as  1  thank  you  for  going  to  Greenval  as  you  did, 

f  as  any  prince  in  Christendom.     But  and  in  such  pain,  too,  at  an  hour  when  no  one 

and  what  is  he  !    He  a  private  Swiss  could  have  required  it  of  you.    I  assure  yoa, 

eman— and  the  a  private  Swiss  lady !    It  you  shall  be  rewarded.** 

It  be ;  for  lofty  birth,  and  high  pretensions,  Donald  with  great  effort  ejaculated,  '*  God 

their  port  and  countenance :  certainly  bless  you.  Lady  Barbara !   God  bless  my  lord 

is  abundant  mystery  about  them.  and  lady  !*'  then  ran  out  of  the  room.  He  soon 

len  that  sweet,  though  cold  being,  Rosalie!  returned,  however,  equipped   for  a  journey, 

fancied  she  was  like  them  both.     Oh  !  and  wrapped  up  in  a  large  horseman*s  coat, 

r  was  a  romantic  girl,  not  quite  sixteen,  so  "  But  how  is  this  V*  cried  Lady  Barbara. 

OS,  and  so  bewildered,  yet  so  pteatedj  as  **  Whither  are  you  going,  Donald  r' 

'  Barbara   Delmayne.    This  was  indeed  **  With  your  permission,  madam,**  said  Du- 

Iventure ;  and  how  Aubrey  would  enjoy  it !  pont,  »•  he  is  going  to  ride  back  the  horse  on 

hile  all  these  thoughte  were  shooUng  with  which  he  accompanied  roe  hither.** 

mpidity  of  lightning  through  her  head,  ''^t'  ^y  *"  meanii!*'  courteously  replied 

lie  wu  not  without  her  thoughts  and  her  ^^r  B"h»«  •  "  *>»»>  «^y^"  ?"**  ^*  "^^  ^® 

Bs.    She  had  linked  her  arm  in  that  of  °o^  ^  ^  »««/<'"  »l«^  «P»«*  ^ 

ovely  hostess,  and  was  saying  V>  herself,  ^  "  That  mast  depend  on  circumstances,"  was 

that  I  might  stay  a  while  in  this  fine  cas-  ™  ^*V;  ^^P'^-     ,  ^ 

■d  with  this  beautiful  young  lady  1"  and  "  ^"*  4"*  y??"^  lady— may  she  not  remain , 

'  Barbara  felt  that^she  pressed  her  arm  J^»^  "*®  *  ^S^*  *^  ^^  "^  "^^  "^*  ^  *  ^'^  ^^  ' 

y  to  her  side.  She  replied  to  the  pressure  her  return  1                      ,.  ^       ^r 

asping  the  hand  next  to  her,  and  was  ^"*  ?"??"*  coldly  replied,  **  Not  now,  not  i 

t  to  express  her  hopes  that  this  casual  "^^  •  »>«•«<>€•*  you  forge^  voung  lady,  that 

bf  would  be  followed  by  many  others,  you  are  not  the  mistress  of  th^  house.** 

1 0*Carrol,  introduced  by  Donald,  entered  "  9** '    '^,  ^**  ^  *1*  ^®  objecuon,*'  she 

iflouf  eagerly  exclaimed,  **  I  am  sure  my  mother 

niUisO-CarroV^^  ^" 'I'^i^/l'-nT 

mC  who  instantly  grasped  his  hand  with  ^^                ^,, 

eonvulsive  pressure  of  strong  emotion,  u      ,.            .             _.              •       jj    , 

J  his  right  arm  was  lifted  up,  as  if  in  the  Rowlie,  at  these  words,  tunied  suddenly 

4e  of  blessing  him.    -  I  thank  thee  !**  »!;^»»n<*  w"»»  » J^"^  of  saUsfaction ;  hot  when 

in  broken  accints  from  his  quivering  lip.  "^^  ww  that  Dnpont  was  raising  L«dy  Bartj- 


inougnt  Liaoy  uaroara ;  ••  and  ne  too:"    .  ^,  .♦..,^^^  •-«— ^;«..« 
_..,    *t  -s        *L  'J     A        I      her  sternest  expression, 

while  she  gazed  on  those  evident  marks       ,^^      ,..•...  »x  . . 

WDf,  deep,  though  subdued  feeling,  an  „  "^«"«^^.-.    cned  Do^nt  at  this  moment, 

Bsetotts  tear  stood  on  her  crimson  cheek.  *•  ^^^^  *""*?  '®**'T  • 

»nt  now  turned  round,  and  his  eye  rested  **  Yes,  sir." 

at  lovely  face  glittering  with  the  tears  of  **  Then  we  only  wait  for  my  sister— is  she 

eeted  feeling.  coming  V* 

itantly,  those  speaking  ejes  lighted  up  **  Yes,  sir ;  the  lad^  is  now  leaving  her 
tli0  most  marked  expression  of  pleasure  ,  room,  and  here,  I  believe,  she  comes .  for  | 
ipprobation;  and  taking  her  hand,  in  a  I  the  door  of  the  saloon  at  the  top  of  the  high  ! 
er  at  once  affectionate  vet  respectful,  he  !  marble  stair-case  now  opened,  and  )|adeleiiie  | 
jiied  a  kiss  upon  her  fair  and  polished  i  appeared,  supported  by  the  priest  and  the ! 
nd,  saying  as  he  did  so,  **  Daughter  of  i  housekeeper. 
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Now,  then,  my  good  man,**  said  Dapont 
to  Donald,  **  be  so  ^kkI  as  to  go  and  see  that 
my  chaise  is  come  round  to  the  gate.*' 

Donald  bowed,  but  hesitated  one  moment 
before  he  obeyed.  He  looked  at  Lady  Barba- 
ra, and  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but 
could  not;  then,  without  further  word  or  look, 
he  ran  out  of  the  apartment. 

**I  fear  you  were  too  hospitable  to  poor 
Donald,*'  said  Lady  Barbara,  **  and  gave  him 
drink  too  potent  for  his  head  this  morning,  for 
he  is  not  like  himself.  I  hope  your  horse  is  a 
safe  one,  sir." 

'^  Believe  me,"  cried  Dupont,  **  Donald  is  in 
no  kind  of  danger." 

Lady  Barbara  now  turned  to  receive  the  last 
thanks  and  farewell  of  Madeleine.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  her  standing ;  and  as 
she  gazed  upon  her  tall  and  graceful  person, 
and  on  her  fine  though  faded  face,  which  were 
both  set  off  by  her  black  hood  and  cape,  and 
the  long  pilgrim's  cloak  which  hung  loosely 
round  her,  she  felt  the  expression  of  her  affec- 
tionate feelings  checked  by  a  sensation  of  re- 
verence and  awe ;  and  instead  of  meeting  her 
with  a  kiss,  she  only  pressed  her  offered 
hand. 

**  Come,  Madeleine,"  said  Dupont,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  ''come,  I  hate  long  adieus;" 
and  she  advanced  to  embrace  Lady  Barbara. 

*'  Oh  !  do  promise  that  you  will  come  hither 
again,  or  let  me  visit  you  !"  cried  Lady  Bar- 
bara. 

"  It  is  my  earnest  wish,"  answered  Made- 
leine, '*  to  do  both:"  but  Rosalie  was  silent. 

Dupont  now,  turning  to  the  priest  and 
0*Carrol,  begged  that  one  of  them  would  bear 
the  lady  to  the  carriage. 

"  Had  you  not  better  carry  her  yourself  1" 
asked  Lady  Barbara,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

**  No,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 

By  this  time,  the  great  gates  of  the  castle 
were  thrown  open,  and  O'Carroll  advanced  to 
assist  Madeleine,  who  in  tearful  silence  print- 
ed a  fervent  kiss  on  the  lips  of  Lady  Barbara. 

**  We  shall  meet  again,  sweet  girl !  I  trust," 
said  she  in  a  faltering  voice.  ''  I  leave  you 
my  blessing  and  my  thanks." 

O'Carrol  then  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  she 
was  soon  placed  in  the  carriage. 

Rosalie  had  now  resumed  her  cold  manner, 
and  almost  started  back,  as  if  with  aversion, 
when  Lady  Barbara  advanced  to  salute  her. 
She  then,  at  the  desire  of  Dupont,  took  his 
arm  down  the  last  flight  of  steps,  and  seated 
herself  in  the  chaise;  while  Dupont,  accompa- 
nied by  O^Carrol,  returned  into  the  hall,  to 
take  leave  of  his  young  hostess. 

It  was  unwillingly  that  Lady  Barbara  had 
remained  in  the  hall,  and  had  not  attended  her 
guests  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps ;  but  a  sense 
of  her  dignity,  as  the  ''  daughter  of  a  noble 
house,"  restrained  her  eager  feet. 

When  Dupont  returned  into  the  hall,  he 
took  a  crucifix  from  his  bosom,  and  turning  to 


O'Carrol,  said,  ''I  am  told  tbtt  yoo  are  too : 
rich,  young  man,  to  need  a  peenniarj  recon-, 
pense ;  but  receive  this,  wear  it  for  my  sake, 
O'Carrol,  and  remember  that  it  was  given  in 
reward  of  a  humane  and  benevoleiil  acttoa: 
may  it  remind  thee,  and  stiengtheD  thee  to 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  Cbiistian  dutj! 
Now,  I  have  only  to  bid  yoo  faieweH,  ktad 
and  lovely  being!     I  know  yoa  will  often 
think  of  us ;  and  I  beseech  yoo,  do  to  witk 
Christian  charity.    I  shall  always  think  of- 
you  with  affectionate  gratitude.     Farewell! 
farewell  to  you  all,  and  peace  be  witfi  this! 
house !" 

While  he  said  this,  the  priest,  0*Canol,lho 
housekeeper,  and  several  of  the  donnesties,  had 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  their  yooag 
lady,  and  fronted  the  majestic  stranger«  who, 
lettine  fall  his  mantle  as  he  reached  the  gate,  | 
turned  once  more  round,  and  raising  his  stbis 
to  heaven,  gracefully  waved  them  over  their 
heads,  as  if  bestowing  his  benediction,  while 
they  bowed  themselves  reverently  before  him; 
then,  folding  his  mantle  round  him,  he  has-' 
tened  down  the  steps,  and  in  another  minale 
the  carriage  was  heard  driving  from  the  door. 

Lady  Barbara  turned  away  with  a  fall  heart; 
and  then  slowly  walking  up  the  marble  ataiia, 
she  locked  herself  into  the  saloon,  and  threw 
herself  on  a  couch ;  but  starting  op  again,  she 
ran  to  a  window  in  front  of  the  boose,  which, 
commanded  the  park,  and  followed  with  her 
eyes  the  course  of  the  travellers. 

**  Well,  at  least  I  shall  hear  of  them  when' 
Donald  returns,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  lemeaH  - 
bering  that  she  had  not  yet  seen  the  cmciiz 
which  Dupont  had  given  to  O'Carrol,  sbsj 
summoned  him  into  the  saloon.  He  came,ae>: 
companied  by  the  priest  and  Mrs.  Mendham.  j 

**  It  is  very  handsome,"  said  0*Carrol. 

"  I  have  rarely  seen  one  so  handsome,"  ob- 
served the  priest. 

**  And  to  give  it  away  was  handsomer  stiiU*^ . 
cried  the  housekeeper.     **I  most  say,  what-' 
ever  elu  she  may  be,  the  lady  is  very  gene- 
rous." 

So  saying,  she  produced  a  double  iouis-d'or, 
which  Madeleine  had  given  her. 

*^  Whatever  else  she  may  be !"  echoed  Lady 
Barbara.  <*  Remember  the  stranger's  parting 
injunction,  that  we  should  judge  them  with 
Christian  charity;  and  let  me  bear  no  moif 
such  insinuations  as  these." 

Lady  Barbara,  seeing  that  the  priest  wi| 
going  to  speak  rather  angrily,  asked  hiia 
whether  he  did  not  think  the  stranger  had  the 
appearance  of  being  an  ecclesiastic. 

'*I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied;  "I 
have  seen  a  print  or  picture  like  him  sons- . 
where,  though  where  1  know  not." 

**  I  wish  /  had  a  print  of  him,"  said  Lady 
Barbara,  **for  he  has  the  most  striking  face 
and  he  is  the  most  graceful  man  I  ever  saw.** 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone.  Lady  Barbaia' 
laid  down  the  book  which  she  had  taken  a^. 
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Im  found  that  she  could  not  read,  and  she 
for  an  hour  or  two  leaning  on  her  elbow, 
og  the  floor  with  the  point  of  her  foot,  and 
Igin?  in  strange  but  interesting  fiincies 
recollections ;  nut  she  was  sometimes  in- 
!d  to  Uiink  it  was  only  a  dream,  all  the  oc- 
Booas  of  the  night  and  of  the  day  seemed 
flDprobable  and  so  romantic.  However, 
had  perhaps,  in  spite  of  mysterious  ap- 
ances,  made  a  valuable  acquaintance ;  and 

she  could  not  help  wondering  what  Au- 

Tyrconnel  would  think  of  the  young  Ro- 
u  To  be  sure,  she  would  be  more  to  the 
»  of  William  'Fyrconnel,  as  he  liked  dark 
,  and  Aubrey  could  not  bear  them.  Still 
mui  think  her  very  handsome— indeed  she 
Id  not  forgive  him  if  he  did  not.  As  to 
liam,  he  would  probably  fall  in  love  with 
But  then  his  fiither.  Lord  Bellamore, 
Id  never  approve  his  marrying  her,  unless 
was  really  nrntbody*  But  then  could  any 
doubt  who  looked  at  all  the  three,  but  that 

were  all  tonubodif^  and  aomtbody  of  con- 
lenee  1  At  last  she  worked  up  her  iroagi- 
Ni  to  conceive  that  Dupont  was  actually  a 
inal  in  disguise;  that  Madeleine  was  his 
V,  and  Rosalie  some  other  sister*s  daugh- 

and  on  those  thoughts  alone,  however 
r<obmble  they  might  be,  her  mind  could  find 


■t  how  was  she  to  get  through  this  day  1 
beguile  the  time  till  Donald's  return! 
be  utmost,  indeed,  he  could  not  be  gone 
f  than  four  hours,  and  she  would  read  con- 
'mf[  Rinaldo  and  Armida  till  then.  But 
B  four,  six,  eight  hours  had  passed  away, 
•veo  night,  dark  night,  was  come,  and  no 
aid  appeared,  her  alarm  superseded  her 
iMty,  (or  she  feared  that  he  had  met  with 
e  accident;  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
mind  that  0*Carrol,  who  had  been  passing 
day  in  the  servants*  ball,  volunteered  to 
•ospaay  the  footman  in  search  of  him. 
poo  reaching  the  house  pointed  out  to 
I  aa  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dupont,  they 
!ked  loudly  at  the  door,  but  no  one  came; 
the  sounds  seemed  to  echo  through  the 
(y  apartments.  However,  a  woman  from 
djoining  cottage  advanced  towards  them ; 
I  ber  they  learnt  that  Mr.  Dupont,  on  the 
ral  of  a  messenger  that  morning,  paid  and 
liaaed  hb  two  servants,  gave  the  key  of 
boose  to  her  care,  with  a  letter  to  the  land- 
;  and  then  taking  Miss  Rosalie  and  his 
ka,  lie  drove  away  in  his  queer-looking 
se,  followed  by  the  strange  man  on  his 
Mr'sown  horse :  **  and  I  have  neither  heard 
leen  any  thing  of  them  since,**  she  added : 
I  which,  without  further  delay,  0*Carrol 
oled  hb  horse  and  galloped  back  to  the 
le. 

ady  Barbara  Ibtened  to  this  story  with  the 
t  painful  interest.  Why  had  they  so  sud- 
y  leA  their  habitation ;  and,  as  it  should 
I,  io  cooaeqoenee  of  what  Donald  had  saidi 


Yet  surely  ke  at  least  meant  to  return,  and  not 
leave  thus  abruptly  a  fiimily  to  which  he 
seemed  so  much  attached. 

**But  my  lady,'*  said  the  governess,  '*we 
do  not  believe  they  were  strangers  to  Donald  t 
his  behaviour  was  very  queer  when  he  first 
saw  the  lady.** 

**I  must  own,*'  she  replied,  **that  I  was 
struck  with  the  oddity  of  Donald*s  manner 
then,  and  when  on  horseback.  Gracioos 
powere!  who  can  these  mysterious  persooa 
be  1  But  no  doubt  Donald  knew  them  when 
he  was  abroad.  However,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  lady  did  not  know  she  was  going  back 
to  Green vaJ.*' 

**  I  think  /  underetand  all  thb  but  too  welij 
and  why  poor  Donald  was  asked  to  ride  the 
horse  Aome;  which,**  cried  the  housekeeper, 
**  no  doubt  he  promised  to  do,  expeeiin^  to  re> 
tum^  but  he  will  never  return  again;  n0| 
never  !*' 

Here  she  burst  into  teare. 

"And  why  not  return  againl** 

**  Because  that  vile  man,  that  Italian, — for 
Italian  he  is,  I  am  sure,  will  make  away  with 
him,  now  he  is  in  his  power,  for  fear  he  should 
tell  who  he  is;  as  I  dare  say  he  has  committed 
murder,  and  been  forced  to  fly  his  country, 
spite  of  his  crucifixes  and  his  fine  fly-about 
arms  and  blessings.** 

Lady  Barbara  started  and  shuddered;  the 
priest  crossed  himself,  and  owned  there  was 
too  much  reason  in  what  Mre.  Mendham  said ; 
for  he  did  not  like  his  countenance,  and  it  was 
very  strange  that  he  should  want  to  employ 
another  person's  servant,  and  one  too  who  was. 
in  a  nobleman*s  service. 

*'  But,*'  said  0*Carrol,  who  was,  like  Lady 
Barbara,  very  averse  to  think  ill  of  Dupont, 
^  if  Donald  went  away  expecting  to  return 
when  the  service  for  which  he  was  employed 
was  performed,  he  has  no  doubt  taken  no 
chan^  of  clothes  with  him ;  and  we  shall  find 
all  his  accustomed  wardrobe  in  his  room.  — 
Then  let  us  seareh  that  firet,  before  we  judge 
othere  in  thb  unchristian  manner.** 

''  Spoken  like  yourself,  0*Carro1,*'  said 
Lady  Barbara:  "let  the  seareh  be  made  di- 
rectly. 

It  was  made;  andO*Carro1  and  the  others 
returned  to  say,  that  upon  examining  his  room, 
they  found,  that  though  Dona1d*s  liveries  were 
on  the  bed,  his  own  two  suits  of  plain  clothes 
and  his  Highland  dress  were  gone.  Upon  the 
liveries  was  pinned  a  paper  with  these  words : 
"  God  bleas  and  preserve  yoo  all  !** 

"  It  is  evident,**  said  Lady  Barbara, "  that 
wherever  he  is,  his  life  is  in  no  danger;  for 
he  has,  with  hb  own  free  will,  left  our  sei^ 
vice,  and  gone  into  that  of  the  atrangere.  — 
Why  he  has  done  so,  is  a  diflferent  qoestioo, 
and  one  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer.  —  I  am 
hurt  and  disappointed  by  Donald's  conduct; 
but  I  should  be  ashaoMd  to  let  the  aeqoainu 
ance  aod  aveots  of  a  few  houra,  however  iiH 
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terestin^,  engross  my  thoughts  any  longer. 
Come  then,  good  father !  I  challenge  you  to  a 
game  at  chess,  and  let  us  talk  no  more  of  what 
we  can  neither  help  nor  explain.'* 

Lady  Barbara  **  talked  this  well,*'  though 
she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  pique :  but  she  over- 
rated her  own  powers ;  she  could  not  forget 
beings  so  interesting,  and  circumstances  so 
strange.  She  was  therefore  check-mated  per* 
petually;  and  she  was  very  glad  when  her 
supper  was  eaten,  and  the  hour  of  bed-time 
anived.  It  was  late  the  next  day  before  Lady 
Barbara  awoke  to  hear  the  welcome  tidings, 
that  the  earl  and  countess,  with  Mr.  Tyrconnel 
and  his  brother,  were  within  a  few  hours'  jour- 
ney of  the  castle. 

Never  had  Lady  Barbara  felt  any  hours  per- 
haps so  long  as  these  were ;  but  she  at  length 
beheld  the  carriage  enter  the  gate,  and  ran  on 
bounding  step  to  meet  her  parents.  She  reached 
the  saloon  at  one  door,  just  as  her  mother  and 
the  earl  entered  it  at  another,  followed  by 
Tyrconnel;  —  but  when  she  saw  them,  her 
power  of  utterance  failed  her;  and  wholly  un- 
like her  usual  self,  she  turned  away  and  burst 
into  tears. 

*•  My  darling  child  !  ray  sweet  girl !  my  dear 
little  cousin!  what  has  happened!  what  is 
the  matter  1"  cried  her  parents  and  Tyrconnel 
at  once. 

Lady  Barbara  would  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  with  precision  the  causes  of  her 
emotion.  Perhaps  there  is  no  feeling  so  pain- 
ful, as  that  which  we  experience  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives,  we  find  that  the  attach- 
ment on  which  we  relied  had  in  reality  no  per- 
manent existence. 

Though  Donald  was  only  a  servant.  Lady 
Barbara  had  recollected  him  from  her  child- 
hood ;  and  she  had  believed  him  one  of  the 
firmest  adherents  of  her  father^s  house,  and 
one,  too,  who  felt  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment to  herself— yet  he  had  left  their  service 
under  most  mysterious  circumstances.  This 
was  one  cause  of  her  tears ;  the  other,  was 
the  flutter  of  spirits  occasioned  by  the  strange 
occurrences  of  the  eventful  hours  so.  recently 
passed ;  and  a  third, — though  Lady  Barbara 
would  not  have  liked  to  own  it, — was  her  dis- 
appointment in  not  seeing  her  cousin  Aubrey ; 
she  had  been  told  he  was  coming,  and  she  saw 
him  710/  / 

This  last  cause,  however,  speedily  vanished ; 
for  he  entered  the  saloon,  followed  by  the 
priest,  who  was  earnestly  conversing  with  him. 
The  earl  now  received  from  the  priest  and  the 
housekeeper,  that  information  which  Lady  Bar- 
j  bara  was  as  yet  unable  to  give.  Aubrey,  mean- 
I  while,  stood  aloof,  looking  at  Lady  Barbara, 
but  not  approaching  her.  This  coldness  made 
her  tears  flow  faster. 

**  Nay,  now,  sweet  cousin,  the  matter  grows 
too  serious,"  cried  Tyrconnel ; "  this  great  grief 
appals  me.   Poor  little  dear !  what  is  the  mat- 


ter 1"  and  as  he  said  this,  he  gently  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.    '*  Your  first  tears  I  at^ 
tributed  to  joy  at  seeing  me,  bat  these  seem  to  • 
flow  in  agony."  \ 

*<  Nonsense!"  said  Lady  Bsrb^ia,  *«I  am 
not  at  all  unhappy." 

**  No !  then  be  so  good  ts  to  give  me  one  of 
your  smiles  again.  W  hy,  child,  gloom  on  tbj ' 
merry  face  is  like  a  frosty  night  in  the  dog- 
days— so  impossible,  one  can  hairdly  believe 
it  though  one  sees  its  white  legacy  on  the 
ground. — Aubrey,  I  begin  to  believe  yos  have 
told  Barbara  she  looks  prettiest  in  tears,  am) 
some  nonsense  about  blue  flowers  peeping 
through  dew."  ! 

"  11  Not  I,  indeed !"  replied  Anbiey ;  "and ; 
if  I  had,  I  have  not  influence  enooph  with  her 
ladyship,  I  dare  say,  to  make  her  do  anything  - 
to  please  me."  I 

"  Why,  Aubrey !  what  ails  yon,  roan  1  Yoa 
are  as  little  yourself  as  her  ladyMpJ**  I 

•*  Her  ladyship  /"  echoed  the  wondering  girl ; 
but  she  had  now  courage  to  look  up  rather 
saucily  in  Aubrey's  face ;  for,  with  that  quick- 
ness which  belongs  particularly  to  women, 
where  their  affections  are  concerned,  she  now 
was  certain  that  Aubrey  spoke  in  pique;  bat 
she  said  no  more.  Her  mother  and  Tyreomifl 
were  both  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the 
priest. 

*' A  flne-looking  man, did  yoo  say,  lather!" 
asked  the  earl. 

**  He  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  with  large 
dark  eyes.  I  saw  nothing  fine  about  him ;  but 
Lady  Barbara,  as  I  was  telling  Mr.  Aubrey, 
my  lord,  thinks  him  charming,  and  the  most 
handsome,  striking,  and  graceful  person  she 
ever  saw." 

'*  Indeed !" 

**  Yes,  indeed^  dear  sir,  when  giving  his 
blessing." 

"  His  blessing!  Was  he  ?l priest^  thent"     • 

•'  A  priest  1"  cried  Aubrey,  coming  nearer.  \ 

"  Yes ;-  we  fancy  so." 

'*  And  how  old  did  he  seem  V  asked  Lad? 
Deknayne. 

•♦  Between  thirty  and  forty." 

•'  Nay,  father,"  said  Lady  Barbara,*' he  most 
be  full  forty." 

"Forty!"  cried  Aubrey,  seating  himself 
eagerly  on  a  stool  at  Lady  Barbara's  feet,  and 
looking  up  in  her  face  with  an  expressioB 
which  she  understood  ;  while  Tyrconnel  whis-' 
pered  her,  "Aubrey  unbidden  has  placed  him*' 
self  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  for  he  is  not; 
jealous  of  a  youth  of  forty."  ! 

"How  absurd !"  cried    Lady  Barbara,  on. 
whose  face  smiles  had  superseded  tears.         ! 

"  Absurd,  indeed  !"  echoed  Aubrey,  and  in 
another  moment  she  felt  the  hand  which  she 
had  suffered  to  hang  down  by  heraklei»iia8ped' 
in  his  trembling  fingers  and   prcateq  to  hit* 
lips,  when  no  one  but  his  brother  could  see  itj 

Lady  Barbara  could  how  enter  upon  her 
story,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  het\ 
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eoodoct  entirely  approyed;  bat  the  sabject 
was  not  allowed  to  be  dropped ;  and  during^ 
the  whole  day  Lady  Barbara  had  to  answer 
•ome  new  questions  or  other  from  each  of  the 
party. 

**  And  so,"  cried  William  Tyrconnel,  ••  this 
little  Rosalie  is  very  handsom»»is  she  V* 

**  Little !  Dear  no !  though  only  thirteen, 
•be  is  taller  than  I  am." 

**  And  still  she  may  be  more  ^ike  a  pink 
tlwn  a  holly-hock  in  stature.  And  her  eyes 
am  dark  1" 

^Yes:  I  am  sure  you  woold  fall  in  lore 
with  her,  Tyreonnel  t'^ 

•♦And  why  not  Auhrey ?" 

**  Because— because  Aubrey  likes  blue  eyes 
bttt«r  than  black." 

**  And  is  there  no  other  *  because*  that  you 
'eoold  give  us  1"  said  Tyreonnel,  archly  smil- 
iaf.  ' 

I  I^y  Barbara  blushed,  and  Aubrey  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  ^  I  cmM  give  another.*' 
i  The  next  day,  and  every  day  for  a  week 
mfterwards,  the  mysterious  visiters  were  talked 
cC  and  the  probability  of  hearing  from  them 
4ieetiseed  :  when,  as  no  news  of  them  was  re- 
eeived,  they  were  forgotten,  except  by  Lady 
Barbara;  who,  in  the  midst  of  much  nearer  in- 
Inesls  and  dearer  ties,  used  frequently  to  say 
lo  herself,  ^  I  wonder  who  they  were,  and 
wbAher  or  not  I  shall  ever  see  them  again ! 


»»» 


PABT  THE  SECOND. 


•• 


To  yoa  and  to  your  honour  I  bequeath  her.*' 


Six  yeare  had  elapsed  since  the  events 
above  narrated  had  occurred,  and  Lady  Bar- 
bara was  become  the  wife  of  Aubrey,  when 
William  Tyreonnel,  his  elder  brother,  was 
Uavelling  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

He  had  been  visiting  Carisbrook  Castle,  and 
with  BO  inconsiderable  share  of  mournful  cu- 
rioaitv ;  for,  though  a  firm  friend  to  William 
DLv  he  could  not  survey  without  much  inte- 
wt/Lt  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of  Charles 
L«  and  the  window  wnence  he  had  vainly, 
lias !  attempted  to  escape. 

Lord  Bellamore,  the  father  of  Tyreonnel, 
bad  recently  purchased  a  seat  near  Portsmouth, 
wbeoce  his  son,  though  it  was  now  near  the 
md  of  November,  had  set  off  on  his  journey. 
la  troth,  be  was  dissatisfied  with  his  home, 
bad  wished  him  to  marry  Lady  Bar- 
i ;  be  eaw  therefore  his  second  son  carry 
tha  prtxa,  with  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
;  oat  there  were  other  women  as  beautiful, 
as  rich,  and  as  much  to  be  coveted  for  wives. 
Tmoooel  replied,  and  all  he  asked  was,  to  be 
tUowad  to  choose  for  himself.    But  this  his 


father  did  not  seem  willing  to  grant,  and  he 
oAen  filled  his  house  with  young  ladies,  in 
hopes  that  at  last  Tyrconners  heart  would  be 
the  victim  of  some  one  amongst  them. 

But  against  these  schemes  that  independent 
heart  rebelled ;  nor  could  he  admire  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  parents  or  the  dausrhters  who  were 
thus  willing  to  bring  themselves  in  array  be- 
fore him.    Accordingly,  when  a  party  of  beau- 1 
ties  and  heiresses  were  expected  at  Lord  Bel- 1 
lamore*s  seat,  he  declared  his  intention  of  set- 1 
ting  off  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  not  to  return 
till  he  had  visited  its  wildest  and  most  se- 
questered retreats. 

On  hearing  this.  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore 
expostulated  with  him  upon  the  folly  of  mak- 
ing such  a  tour  in  such  a  season,  and  in  a 
country  notorious  for  the  badness  of  its  roads 
in  winter. 

*'  But  consider,  dear  sir,**  replied  Tyreonnel, 
*'  that  every  commonplace  tourist  would  visit 
the  island  in  summer;  it  accords,  therefore, 
with  an  eccentric  being  like  myself  to  go 
thither  when  no  one  else  would :  besides,  as  I 
shall  travel  on  horseback,  the  state  of  the  roads  > 
does  not  signify  much  to  me ;  and  as  you,  dear 
madam,  have  often  been  so  obliging  as  to  fear 
for  the  safety  of  my  lungs,  you  should  rejoice  '■ 
that  in  an  English  winter  1  shall  breathe  so , 
mild  and  balmy  an  air.** 

**  One  question,  William,  and  I  have  done,** , 
said  his  ^ther,  well  knowing  that  his  son  had 
too  much  decision  of  character  to  give  up  a 
design  which  had  evidently  been  mucti  con- 
sidered.   '*  One  question,  and  I  charge  you  to  • 
answer  it  sincerely:  have  you  no  particular' 
views  in  your  intended  tour  r* 

**  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have ;  the  views  round 
Cowes  in  particular.** 

**  You  trifle  with  me,  and  you  know  I  hate 
puns.  I  mean,  is  there  an  Island  Qtseen  to 
whom  you  are  going  to  pay  court  ?** 

**  Would  there  were,  if  she  would  allow  me 
to  share  her  dominion !  But  as  I  see  you  are  i 
serious  in  asking  this  question,  I  as  seriously  | 
answer  AW,  on  my  honour.  I  shall  certainly ! 
pay  a  visit  to  iny  friend  Clarges,  who  lives  j 
near  Carisbrook  Castle ;  but  when  I  have  seen 
him  I  shall  have  seen  the  only  person  whom  I 
know  in  the  island.*' 

**  EiKNigh,  I  am  satisfied ;  and  shall  only 
add,  that  we  shall  impatiently  expect  your  re- 
turn.** 

Tyreonnel  smiled  to  himself  when  he  recol- 
leeteid  this  conversation,  to  think  that  his  father, 
by  expressing  his  fear  of  there  being  a  favoorita 
lady  of  his  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  excited 
in  him  a  wish  to  find  one ;  arkd  his  imagination 
thus  awakened,  he  delighted,  as  his  bark 
glided  across  the  ocean  river,  to  pietare  to 
himself  at  the  door  of  a  myrtlo-covered  col- 
tage,  some  beautiful  recluse  who  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  hierh-bom  beauty  reduced  to  poverty; 
but  who,  unlike  the  high4>om  beauties  of  bis 
acquaintance,  should  Hy  with  unaffected  mo- 
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desty  from  his  pursuit,  and  blush  with  endear- 
ing timidity  at  witnessing  the  effect  of  her 
charms. 

**  What  an  idiot  I  am  !**  thought  he,  when 
his  arrival  on  shore  woke  him  from  his  reve- 
rie ;  **  what  an  idiot  I  am  to  fancy^eliffhts  not 
likely  to  be  realized !"  But  he  sfghed  as  he 
said  this;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  looked 
eagerly,  for  two  days  «t  least,  at  the  door  of 
every  cottage  which  looked  smarter  than  an- 
other. 

Afler  spending  two  or  three  days  (as  he  had 
intended)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carisbrook, 
he  set  olT  for  the  wild  country  below  Cliff. 

The  hand  of  art  had  not  then,  as  now,  im- 
proved the  luxuriance  of  the  scenery;  but 
nature  had  covered  the  hills  with  trees  of  the 
finest  growth ;  and  as  the  rocks  and  the  shore 
had  charms  for  the  lover  of  wild  and  rugged 
scenery,  Tyrconnel,  though  he  had  admired 
the  charms  of  other  countries,  was  too  much 
an  Englishman  not  to  be  eager  to  do  justice  to 
those  of  his  own. 

He  was  attended  only  by  a  servant  on  horse- 
back, and  even  that  attendant  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  his  horse :  still,  however,  he  per- 
sisted to  continue  his  route  that  evening,  de- 
airing  his  servant  to  follow  as  he  could  the 
next  day.  But  he  re^tted  his  decision,  when, 
having  missed  the  direct  road  to  the  place  of 
his  destination,  he  found  himself,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  November  night, 
travelling  in  a  mountainous  country,  without 
guide  or  companion,  and  sheltered  only  by  a 
thin  surtout,  from  one  of  the  heaviest  rains 
which  he  had  ever  experienced. 

As  the  soil  was  of  clay,  it  soon  became  al- 
most impossible  for  his  horse  to  keep  his  feet ; 
Tyrconnel  was  therefore  forced  to  dismount, 
and  lead  him  by  the  bridle.  But  whither  could 
he  direct  his  steps  1  No  twinkling  light  de- 
clared his  vicinity  to  any  house ;  and  when  he 
looked  around,  he  could  only  be  sure  that  on 
one  side  of  him  rose  a  mountain  ;  on  the  other 
side  there  was,  he  suspected,  a  precipice;  and 
he  knew  that  the  sea  was  at  the  foot  of  it.  His 
only  safety,  therefore,  lay  in  ascending  care- 
fully, the  height  above,  and  a  sort  of  path, 
which  he  could  with  difficulty  trace,  seemed  to 
afford  him  the  means.  Still  his  difficulties 
were  great,  as  he  was  forced  to  drag  after  him 
his  unwilling  horse,  who  once  was  nearly  pre- 
cipitated down  the  steep  and  slippery  path. 

Tyrconnel,  who  was  almost  blinded  by  the 
rain,  as  his  hat  was  turned  up  in  front,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was  often  forced 
to  stop  in  order  to  take  breath ;  and  at  these 
moments  he  could  not  help  sighing,  to  think 
how  his  fond  parents  would  be  ag^onized  were 
they  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  how  gladly 
they  would  have  welcomed  fear  for  the  heart 
of  their  son,  in  exchange  for  his  more  painful 
apprehensions. 

•'  But  am  I  really  in  peril  1"  exclaimed  Tyr- 


connel, starting  at  his  own  toggostioii.  *'  WtU, 
then,  it  is  fit  that  I  make  one  great  effort  to! 
get  out  of  iu**  Then  breathing  a  silent  pray  v,  | 
he  exerted  his  utmost  strength,  and  foand  luis-'| 
self  at  last  on  the  place  wliidi  he  had  stng-| 
gled  to  reach;  bnt  he  fell  as  soon  as  ha  had. 
reached  it,  and  his  horse  fell  beside  him.  Hov* ! 
ever,  he  trusted  that  they  were  now  both  re- 
moved from  danger,  and  his  heart  flowed  wiik; 
fervent  gratitude ;  but  it  also  glowed  with  joy, ' 
when,  on  proceeding  a  few  paees  farther,  he 
beheld,  at  no    great   distance,  an  e^tensifs 
building,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  light.    la- 
stantly  remounting  his  now  reeoTerM  steed,  i 
he  soon  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the  gite 
of  a  ruin.  ■ 

Still,  however  hopeless  of  hospitality,  be- 
had  resolved  to  knock  loudly  for  admissioa,: 
when  a  strain  of  sweet  solemn  masie  broke 
upon  his  delighted  sensss,  from  the  illuminated, 
comer  of  the  building.  It  was  the  evening- 
service  to  the  Virgin,  accompanied  by  the 
chords  of  the  harp;  while  ever  and  anon  one' 
female  voice,  clear  yet  touching  in  its  tones,; 
was  heard  above  the  other,  and  sometimes  on- 
accompanied,  while  every  pulse  in  his  heart, 
responded  to  the  sound.  * 

**This  is  indeed  an  adventure,**  thoogbt 
Tjrrconnel,  while  with  suspended  breath  be; 
continued  to  listen  to  the  strains.  But  at; 
length  he  gained  courage  to  knock  rioleiitly  at 
the  door,  and  the  music  suddenly  ceased;  a, 
casement  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  deep 
voice  demanded  who  was  there.  j 

**•  A  benighted  traveller,**  replied  Tyreonnel,  I 
<*  who  only  asks  shelter,  for  a  short  time,  ibr. 
himself  and  his  horse,  and  afterward,  a  guide,  | 
if  possible,  to  the  next  town  or  inn.**  ! 

The  casement  was  then  closed  again ;  and 
in  another  instant,  a  man  unbarred  the  gate, 
held  up  a  dark  lantern  to  the  face  of  Tyreoa- 
nel,  and,  uttering  some  incoherent  exclamatioo, 
admitted  Tyrconnel  and  his  horse  into  tbe 
porch,  which  led  .into  a  large  Gothic  hail,| 
where  a  few  faintly-burning  fagots  lay  ex- 
piring on  the  capacious  hearth,  and  hastily 
withdrew. 

'^  A  strange  reception,**  thonght  Tyreonnd, 
'*  at  once  hospitable  and  inhospitable.**  Bat 
the  idea  had  scarcely  crossed  his  mind,  wkea ' 
another  person  appeared,  in  whom  Tyreoaari 
concluded  that  he  beheld  the  owner  of  tbe 
mansion ;  for  with  great  courtesy  he  bade  bin 
welcome  to  whatever  comfort  hia  roof  i^ocded. 
As  he  said  this,  he  heaped  some  wood  opos 
the  embers  on  the  hearth,  and  'ryreonael 
speedily  disencumbered  himself  of  his  wet  bat 
with  its  dripping  feathers.  On  turning  roond 
towards  the  gate,  meaning  to  speak  to  the 
servant,  he  found  his  host  attentively  regariiaf 
him ;  and  if,  as  Tyrconnel  fancied,  that  look 
of  earnest  inquiry  was  one  of  approval  also, he - 
was  very  sure  that  it  was  met  by  him  with  one 
of  admiration ;  for  never  had  he  seen  a  ceoi- 
tenance  of  more  touching  expression.    Bat  be 
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•t  allowed  to  remain  long  in  quiet  con- 
lion  of  it ;  for  hid  host  insisted  on  his 
oflf  his  wet  (jrarinents,  tellingr  him  with 
I  which  did  not  seem  a  frequent  visiter 
iaded  lip,  that  he  must  submit,  for  that 
;,  to  wear  a  garment  resembling  his, 
was  sure  that  his  own  dress  would  not 
till  morning. 

»  you  then  mean  to  give  me  shelter  for 
lole  night  V*  said  Tyrconnel,  shaking 
IS  he  spoke,  his  auburn  hair,  which  now 
most  deprived  of  curl,  upon  his  manly 
era,  and  d  itfclosed  to  full  view,  a  face  light- 
srith  an  expression  of  grateful  pleasure. 
»  be  sure  I  do,^'  replied  the  other ;  **  and 
s  already  ordered  for  you.  Why  do  you 
urprised  ?  Is  my  appearance  so  very 
lisiiig,  that  you  expected  me  to  turn  you 
un  into  the  pitiless  storm  1  Were  tuck 
lure  and  my  custom,  (said  he,)  believe 
',  for  your  sake  I  should  forego  them.'* 
le  spoke  these  words,  he  grasped  Tyr> 
*s  hand,  with  evident  emotion, 
lis  is  very  strange,"  thought  Tyrconnel, 
»u9ly  reluming  the  pressure,  and  bowing 
did  so,  in  silent  gratitude ;  for,  though 
)us  that  his  figure  was  good,  and  bis 
indsoine,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  under 
ircumstances. 

It  I  am  not  giving  you  a  proof  of  my 
ility,'^  observed  the  stranger,  **  while  I 
i  remain  in  your  coat;*'  and  leaving  the 
a  few  moments,  he  returned  with  a 
ing-gown  of  black  serge, 
sonnel,  who  hoped  he  should  at  length 
oduced  to  the  singer,  was  involuntarily 
MIS  concerning  his  appearance,  and  took 
o  restore  his  hair  to  its  wonted  curling 
;  while  he  held  his  ruff  to  the  fire,  to 
t  again  fit  for  use. 

4ia  !*^  cried  he  the  next  moment,  ashamed 
vanity  :  **  and  after  all,  the  singer  may 
wife  of  my  host,  or  the  wi/e  of  some  one 
nd  ugly  and  disagreeable  besides.  What 
.1 1  am !" 

now  followed  his  conductor  into  an 
tent  where  supper  awaited  their  coming, 
ither  wine,  nor  ale,  nor  viands  of  a  very 
ng  nature,  could  at  first  make  Tyrconnel 
s,  when  he  found  no  one  in  the  apart- 
and  saw  the  table  prepared  for  two  per- 
nJyi  for  his  imagination,  which  had  for 
time  previously  dwelt  on  the  fancied  re- 
it  the  door  of  the  myrtle-covered  cottage, 
iw  allowed  itself  to  fancy  a  recluse  as 
fol  in  the  unknown  singer  of  the  ruined 
Dut  great  as  was  his  disappointment, 
not  take  away  his  appetite,  though 
wet  he  heard  the  tread  of  woman's  feet 
is  heail,  he  flattered  himself  there  was 
to  be  an  addition  to  the  party.  But  his 
d  not  even  mention  that  he  had  a  lady 
g  with  him,  and  Tyrconnel  was  too 
>us  of  his  own  thoughts  and  wishes  to 


make  any  inquiries.    At  length  he  ventured  to 

«y, 

**  I  cannot  but  admire,  sir,  the  generous  con- 
fidence so  indicative  of  a  noble  mind,  which 
has  allowed  yon  thus  to  shelter  a  stranger 
travelling  without  a  servant,  and  who  might 
have  thrown  himself  upon  your  hospitality 
with  evil  intentions.'* 

**Your  countenance,"  he  replied,  'Ms  one 
that  inspires  confidence,  and  your  air  and  man- 
ner bespeak  the  gentleman.    Nay,"  he  added 
with  a  smile  of  much  meaning,  ^  I  should  notj 
be  surprised  to  find  that  you  are  nobly  bom." 

**  Indeed  !"  cried  Tyrconnel,  blushing  with 
pleased  surprise :  **  If  your  penetration,  sir, 
IS  so  great,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  stay,  lest  you 
discover  what  I  may  wish  to  conceal." 

**  Heaven  forbid,"  returned  the  other  grave- 
ly, **  that  you  should  ever  have  a  thought  or  feel- 
ing, while  you  are  under  this  roof,  which  ought 
to  be  concealed ! — Young  man,  /  believe  you 
are  worthy  of  confidence,  and  to-morrow  yoa 
shall  have  a  proof  of  mine.  TiMtighi^  how- 
ever, I  wish  you  to  retire  early  to  rest :  yoa 
j  have  undergone  much  fatigue.  Permit  me  to 
show  you  the  way  to  your  chamber:  but  I 
must  warn  y«u,  that  this  castle  is  old  and  full 
of  strange  noises.    However,  you  may  sleep 


too  eoundly  to  be  disturbed  by  them;  yet, 
should  yoa  hear  aught  onusual,  do  not  be 
alarmed,  but  turn  and  sleep  again." 

**  And  will  you  not  ask  who  I  am,  and  what 
I  am  r*  said  Tvrcoimel  smiling.  | 

.  **  What  would  yoa  think  /  am,  were  I  to . 
tell  Tou  that  I  know  your  name  already  1"       \ 

** Impossible!"  cried  Tyrconnel,  surveying 
his  host  in  his  turn  with  a  scruti nixing  look. 
**  No,  no,  I  never  saw  you  before,  for,  if  I  had, 
I  could  not  have  forgotten  you." 

**  Yoa  neter  did  see  me,  nor  I  yoa ;  and 
you  shall,  M  yoa  please,  tell  me  yoar  name 
and  quality, 

**  Quality !  What !  then  yoa  are  sure  I  am 
a  man  of  rank  1  Yoa  are  right :  my  name  is 
Tyrconnel,  and  I  am  the  son  of  Lord  Bella- 


more. 


it 


Are  you  Aubrey  or  William  Tyrconnel  1" 
eagerly  asked  his  host. 

**  W  illiam,  the  e/c/er  son,"  r«»plied  Tyrconnel 
in  an  accent  of  surprise.  **  How  strange  it  is 
that  Tou  should  aslc  that  question !" 

**  You  may  think  so:  bot  come,  I  am  impa- 
tient till  you  are  in  a  warm  bed.    To-morrow  i 
I  will  be  more  communicative."  | 

They  now  reached  the  apartment  designed , 
for  Tyrconnel ;  and  the  stranger,  with  a  cor- 
dial pressure  of  his  hand,  wished  him  good  • 
night,  and  left  him  to  his  repose.  | 

But  though  Tyrconnel  slept,  it  was  not' 
with  unconscious  sleep.      His  dreams  were> 
!  full  of  the  dangera  he  had  passed :  he  still . 
I  trod  on  the  slippery  edge  of  the  precipice,  still  > 
,  dragged  afler  him  a  resisting  horse,  still  heard 
the  appalling  roar  of  the  ocean;  and  when  he 
started  firom  hit  unquiet  elumbera,  it  was  to . 
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hear,  on  awakening,  the  very  sound  which  : 
haunted  his  dreams.  The  wind,  too,  howled  ; 
along  the  ruinous  corridors  of  the  building ; 
mournful  noises  caught  his  attention,  and 
struggled,  though  for  some  time  vainly,  with 
the  power  of  sleep  over  his  senses.  But  again 
he  was  locked  in  deep,  though  restless  slum- 
bers, when  a  sudden  blast  rocked  his  apart- 
ment, displaced  his  sword  from  his  bed-side, 
and  woke  him  completely  —  woke  him  not 
soon  to  rest  again;  for  between  every  gust, 
deep  groans  as  of  one  in  agony  burst  on  his 
ear,  and  he  started  from  his  bed  in  order  to 
convince  himself  that  what  he  heard  was  not 
the  creation  of  fancy. 

Immediate  conviction  attended  his  leaving 
the  bed.  The  sounds  were  real,  and  came 
from  a  room  at  no  grreat  distance  from  his  own. 
But  what  occasioned  themi  Perhaps  the 
wind  had  shaken  down  part  of  a  wall  or 
chimney,  and  had  buried  some  one  in  its  fall. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment  to 
offer  his  aid  ;  and  gently,  though  rapidly,  he 
drew  near  the  apartment  whence  the  noise 
proceeded,  and  distinctly  heard,  mixed  with 
the  groans,  the  following  words — "Oh! 
mercy,  mercy,  thou  offended  God  !'*  This 
was  followed  by  groans  as  of  a  spirit  in 
agony.  He  could  no  longer  forbear  to  knock. 
"  Who  is  there  r*  replied  a  stern  voice;  and 
immediately  the  door  was  opened  by  his  host, 
who,  having  thrown  his  cloak  over  his  appa- 
rently naked  body,  demanded,  in  an  angry 
tone,  and  with  a  fierce  look,  why  he  did  not 
remain  in  his  bed. 

"  I  could  not,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  heard  the 
groans  of  some  one  in  distress,  and  I  came  in 
hopes  to  assist  the  sufferer.** 

"Assist  the  sufferer!  Kind,  but  deluded 
youth  !^^  exclaimed  his  host  with  a  laugh  in- 
conceivably horrid.  "Tyrcnnnel^  told  you, 
whatever  noises  you  heard,  to  turn  again  and 
sleep.  You  have  not  regarded  my  request ; 
but  I  honour  the  motives  which  prevented 
you.  Now,  return  to  your  chamber;  and  for- 
get, when  we  meiet  again,  that  we  have  met 
now  and  thus." 

Tyrconnel,  shocked,  yet  awed  in  spite  of 
himself  into  instant  obedience,  returned  as  he 
was  bidden  to  his  apartment,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
for  had  he  not  almost  beheld  a  penitent  sinner 
in  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment  on  himself 
for  some  conscious  crime  1  and  if  so,  what  was 
tliat  crime,  and  who  was  the  criminal  1 

He  was  now. sure  that  the  noise  he  heard 
mixed  with  the  groans,  was  that  of  the  knotted 
rope  upon  the  uncovered  flesh.  But  perhaps 
this  mysterious  man  was  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  Flagrellants;  still,  his  cry  for  mercy  to  an 
offended  God  seemed  to  proclaim  him  suffer- 
ing under  the  stings  of  conscience.  Yet,  if 
so,  could  his  countenance  ever  look  so  placid 
as  it  had  done  the  preceding  evening  ?  No, 
it  was  impossible.  "  But  how  weak  it  is  in 
me  to  wear  away  the  hours  in  these  idle  con- 


.1 

jectures  1"    Then,  laying  his  head  once  mom 
on  his  pillow,  in  a  short  time  be  fell  iats' 
slumber,  deep,  quiet,  and  refreshing.  j 

The  morning  sun,  darting  ita  beamfl  throagk 
his  window,  first  awakened  him  as  he  thoagSt, 
and  awakened  him  time  enough  to  hear  aooe 
one  leaving  his  apartmenL 

•*  Who  is  there  1"  cried  Tyrconnel. 

"I  came  to  bring  your  hononr^a  clothes,** 
replied  a  voice  which  he  thought  waa  not  un- 
known to  him.  "The  family  ia  ready  Sat 
breakfast,  if  you  are.*' 

"Ready  for  breakfast!'*  cried  Tyieoiuwl: 
but  the  man  waa  gone,  and  on  looking  at  his 
watch  he  waa  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
near  ten  o'clock.  He  made,  therefore,  a  kastj 
toilet,  even  though  he  expected  to  meet  "  tit 
famiit/,'*^  one  of  whom  waa  no  doobt  the 
singer  herself:  but  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  his  appearance.  Rest  had  re- 
stored the  wonted  bloom  to  his  cheek,  and  bis 
hair,  which  parted  on  hia  forehead,  had  re- 
covered ita  waving  beauty.  *  Tyrconnel,  ex- 
cept when  obliged  to  appear  at  court,  and  io 
the  circles  of  the  metropolis,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  young  and  handsonie  man  of 
quality,  to  dress  as  he  liked  ;  and  conseqoeal- 
ly  never  wore,  but  on  such  occasions,  tkit 
encumbering  wig  which  replaced  tlie  simple 
and  picturesque  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
adopted  in  the  days  of  the  first  Charles,  and 
which  a  traveller  on  horseback  in  the  Isle  of. 
Wight  would  have  found  a  very  tronblesone 
appendage.  i 

When  his  host  met  him  on  the  alalia,  sb' 
his  way  (as  he  assured  him)  to  call  him  to 
breakfast,  his  manner  was  ao  kind  that  it 
entirely  removed  Tyrconnel's  embarrassmenl, 
and  he  was  able  to  shake  off  every  unpleasant 
impression  and  recollection. 

"  I  must  now  introduce  you  to  the  ladies  of 
my  family,"  cried  he,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  aopped  the 
preceding  evening. 

"  Ladies !"  thought  Tyrconnel :  ♦*  I  recol- 
lect to  have  heard  a  low  and  faltering  feawle 
voice  singing  with  the  others ;  but  I  had  for- 
gotten it  again,  and  only  remembered  onf ;" 
and  Tyrconnel  was  now  in  the  preaenoe  of  her 
to  whom  that  one  voice  belongeo. 

She  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a  eourb 
on  which  reclined  a  female  in  a  morning  habit, 
whose  pale  cheek  assumed  a  fiiint  flush  as  if 
of  pleasure  on  his  entrance,  while  her  dim  ere 
lighted  up  with  the  brightness  of  former  days. 

"This,  Mr. Tyrconnel,"  said  his  boat,  "is 
my  sister  Madeleine."  He  started  at  the  naaie,  ■ 
while  Madeleine,  extending  her  liand,  Inde. 
him  welcome  to  their  retreaL 

"  Oh !  all  is  now  explained  to  me,**  exelain- 
ed  Tyrconnel,  "  in  one  moment.  I  now  know 
that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  behold  the  Tiaiteis  of 
my  sister  Lady  Barbara."  j 

"  Your  sister !"  said  Madeleine.  i 

"Yes,  she  is  now  mj  younger  brother's  j 
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)  you,  sir,  are  no  doubt  Mr.  Dnpont, 
oung  lady  is  Mademoiselle  RoMlie.** 
oke,  a  deep  involuntary  blush  OTer- 
I  cheek  ;  for  he  not  only  remembered 
rbara*s  prophecy,  but  he  knew  not 
call  the  fair  creature  before  him. 
\lune  8t  emed  too  familiar :  the  Lady 
rould  have  implied  suspicion  of  their 
rsons  of  rank  in  dis^ise ;  and  yet 
elle^  the  appellation  of  a  French  gu\, 
e  only  one  he  could  use,  seemed  the 

beftttinjir  her  appearance,  as  she  re- 
Qore  a  statue  which  had  been  chan^ 

modern  Pyj^alion  into  a  woman, 
ed  all  the  stillness  and  all  the  cold- 
I  orij^inal  material— for  Bcarcely  could 
itiful  head  be  said  to  more  in  return 
inePs  bow,  and  certainly  that  fault- 
id  not  vouchsafe  a  smile  of  welcome. 
e  did  this  insensibility  proceed  1 
from  bash  fulness!  In  that  ease  it 
ar  off —  at  least  Tyrconnel  hoped  it 
nd  in  the  meantime  he  turned  to  meet 
r  glance  of  the  faded  but  still  beauti- 
teine.  Her  dress  was  of  black  silk, 
•lack  also,  and  parted  on  her  fair  fore- 

the  dark  hair  which  Lady  Barbara 
ibed  to  him,  while  the  marked  eye- 
1  the  long  eye-lashes  formed  the 
possible  contrast  to  the  transparent 
le  cheek  beneath  them, 
lear,  pale  cheek,  told  a  tale  of  ap- 
\  dissolution,  and  the  rapid  heaving 
as  which  was  folded  over  her  bosom 
that  her  fluttering  heart  had  nearly 

last. 

nel,  when  he  approached  her,  meant 
>f  Lady  Barbara,  and  of  her  enforced 
e  castle  of  Delmayne :  but  his  power 
ce  failed  him ;  for  he  felt  that  he  be- 
Mng*on  the  brink  of  the  grave — one  ! 
he  had  learnt  to  consider  with  mys- 
terest^and  spite  of  himself  his  coun- 
>etrayed   what  was  passing  in  bis 

ine,  raising  her  expressive  eyes,  an- 
\  his  look,  while  Dupont  steod  with 
as  beside  them, 
you  see  before  you  a  poor  dying  crea- 

one  whose  heart,  while  there  is  yet 
riife  lefl  it,  will  glow  with  gratitude 
arm-hearted  and  lovely  sister:  and 
elcome  hither  for  her  sake.** 
ome  indeed,^*  cried  Dupont,  in  a 
le  of  voice. 

at  this  moment  changed  her  posture, 
ed  about  to  speak ;  but,  though  her 
,  ahe  said  nothing ;  arni  Tyrconnel, 

now  earnestly  gaining  on  her,  felt 
lortified  and  disappointed, 
recollection  now  suddenly  came  owr 
I,  and  he  ventured  to  say,  ^  Where 
I  ?  for  1  suspect  he  it  was  who  laat 
lined  me  so  courteous  a  reception.** 
**  said  DupoDt  gravely :  ^  but  Donald 


dares  not  appear  before  you,  till  1  have  assured 
you,  that  in  leaving  Lord  Delmayne*s  family^ 
he  believed  himaelf  to  be  fill  filling  a  mtferior 
(fti/y— and  1  am  of  bis  opinion.'* 

^  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Tyrconnel,  **  and 
1  heartily  wish  to  see  him ;  for  he  was  always 
a  favourite  of  mine,  and  poor  Barbarm  wept 
for  his  desertion.'* 

^*  You  may  come  in,  Donald,*'  said  Rosalie, 
with  a  smile  which  almost  maide  the  yonthful 
traveller  start  with  pleasure;  and  Donald 
entered  the  room  with  a  smile  on  hb  fiice,  but 
a  tear  in  hia  eve— for  he  was  aincerely  attaeli* 
ed  to  the  family  of  Delmayne.  He  hoped  the 
Lady  Barbara  was  well,  and  her  bonnie  laird. 

Tyrconnel  said  she  was  well,  and  the  happj 
mother  of  two  children,  the  image  of  herself. 

«'  Ay,  indeed !"  replied  Donald : '« then  they 
must  be  bonnie  baima ;  for  my  lady  hertel  w 
a  bonnie  lassie,  and  I  shonld  like  to  tee  her 
blue  een  again." 

^  And  Lady  Barbara  is  now  a  wife  aad  m 
mother  !'*  said  Madeleine.  ^  Sweet  girl !  may 
she  be  happjr  in  every  relation  of  life !  And 
ahe  has  manied  the  man  of  her  heart,  too— > 
for  I  soon  diacoTered  that  she  was  in  lovo 
with  Aubrey  Tyrconnel,  and  that  he  loved 
her." 

**  Pray,  iif  your  brother  like  yon  1"  aakod 
Rosalie  with  some  eagemeat. 

"  Very  like.** 

«*  Oh  !"  was  the  answer  of  Rosalie— and 
Tyrconnel  wished  he  could  be  sure  what  that 
**oh*'  meant,  and  whether  it  was  compli- 
mentary or  otherwise;  but  perhapa  it  meant 
nothing. 

It  was  mid-day  before  the  breakfiwt  waa 
over,  for  Tyrconnel  purposely  prolonged  the 
meal,  because  he  knew  that  he  must  offer  to 
ffo  away  at  ita  coneluaion,  as  he  bad  no  ezenae 
tor  atayin^ ;  and  at  laat  he  reluctantly  desired 
to  have  his  horse  saddled. 

**  Surely,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  ns  1** 
exclaimed  the  poor  invalid. 

**  You  cannot  be  ao  unkind,**  aaid  Dnpont, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  while  Rosalie 
looked  up  and  looked  down  again,  and  began 
to  tear  a  piece  of  paper  which  ahe  held  in  tier 
hand. 

*'  If  you  wish  me  to  stay,"  said  TyreonneL 

^  With  yon  to  suy !"  echoed  Dupont;  "^oh ! 
indeed  1  do,  and  ao  I  am  sore  does  Madeleine.** 

**  Yea,  Tyrconnel ;  and  if  neither  pannli 
nor  fnend,  nor  mistress,  is  coontinff  the  mo- 
ments of  your  absence,  yon  will  oblige  a  poor 
dying  woman  by  givinff  her  a  few  noart  of 
your  company.  I  would  have  said  days,  if 
we  bad  any  thing  to  offer,  capable  of  repmyisf 
you  for  the  sacrinee." 

**•  It  would  be  no  aaerifioe,"  replied  Tjnoor 
nel,  affectionately  grasping  ber  moist  yet  bam- 
ing  hand.  ** Command  mo  as  yon  please; 
my  parenia  are  prepared  for  my  apcnding  at 
least  a  month  in  the  island;  my  friends  do 
not  want  me«  and  1  Ittfa  ao  misliass;  beliava 
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me,  I  carae  hither  with  a  heart  as  free  as 
air." 

'*  And  yoa  will  stay  with  us  a  day  or  two  at 
least  V*  said  Dupont,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  doy«,  if  you  desire  it.  After  which, 
I  shall  probably  directly  return  to  my  father's 
residence  near  Portsmouth,  where  I  expect 
Barbara  and  the  rest  of  my  family.*' 

**  Will  Lady  Barbara  be  so  near  us  ?" 

*'  Yes.''  A  look  of  great  meaning  passed 
between  Dupont  and  Madeleine. 

^  Have  your  brother  and  Lady  Barbara  a 
house  of  their  own?"  was  Dupont's  next 
question. 

**  They  have :  they  live  in  London,  as  Aubrey 
is  studying  the  law." 

'*  It  was  a  benevolent  and  merciful  Provi- 
dence that  sent  you  hither;"  and  Dupont,  as 
he  said  this,  grasped  Tyrconnel's  hand,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

Hosalie,  who  had  listened  to  this  conversa- 
tion with  her  usual  statue-like  stillness,  now 
raised  her  eyes  to  Tyrconnel's  with  a  look  of 
evident  pleasure;  but  they  were  instantly 
withdrawn  again ;  and  blushing  at  her  own 
boldness,  with  a  sort  of  bounding  step  she 
followed  Dupont. 

Madeleine,  now  beckoning  Tyrconnel  to  sit 
down  beside  her,  assured  him  that,  by  promis- 
ing to  stay  a  few  days  with  them,  he  had 
made  her  last  moments  comparatively  happy. 

**  Your  last  moments,  dear  lady  !  Do  not 
say  so.  Surely,  you  do  not  expect  that  I 
should  witness  your " 

"I  will  fill  up  the  sentence  I  do  wish 

you  to  be  here  when  I  breathe  my  last ;  that 
time  is  nearer  than  those  beloved  beings  sup- 
pose ;  and  for  both  their  sakes,  I  am  desirous 
that  a  man  of  feeling  and  honour  like  yourself 
should  be  present,  to  soothe  and  assist  one 
whose  agonies,  I  know,  will  be  great  indeed. 

Rosalie,  too But  my  brother  will  himself 

tell  you  of  the  service  which  we  mean  to  re- 
quest of  you." 

"  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  or  any 
one  belonoring  to  you,  command  me ;  but  do 
not  talk  of  dying." 

•*  It  is  a  prospect  too  pleasant  for  me  not  to 
indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  it.  If  you 
knew,"  said  she,  •'  what  an  hour  of  comfort 
that  of  death  will  be  to  a  long-suffering  heart 
like  mine,  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  me 
talk  of  it  as  near." 

''The  interest  and  the  mystery  connected 
with  these  strangers,  increase  in  exact  pro- 
portion," thought  Tyrconnel;  "but  I  expect 
this  day  will  end  the  latter.  Yet  if  it  does  not, 
there  is  a  something  of  dignity,  nay,  even  of 
sacredness  about  them,  which  forbids  the  in- 
dulgence of  idle  curiosity." 

At  this  moment,  Dupont  came  in  to  invite 
Tyrconnel  to  take  a  walk  with  him. 

"Donald  tells  me,"  said  he,  "that  you 
draw  from  nature,  and  I  can  show  you  some 
very  fine  views.    Rosalie  also  has  a  taste  for 


drawing,  and  perhaps  yoa  will  to-morrow  have 
the  kindness  to  give  her  a  lesson  t" 

"  Certainly ;  but  why  not  to-day  1" 

"  Because  to-day  I  wish  to  have  someMrious 
conversation  with  you." 

And  Tyrconnel,  on  hearing  such  a  leasoa 
given  for  the  delay,  was  no  longer  averse  to  it  I 

Rosalie  now  returned  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  ;  and  Madeleine  telling  Dopont  that  Ro-' 
salie  was  going  to  read  her  to  sleep,  be  begged 
Tyrconnel  to  follow;  and  they  quitted  the 
apartment  together. 

As  they  began  their  ramble,  Tfreoonel 
found  that  when  he  fancied  be  had  attained 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  had  only  reached 
a  terrace,  half  way  up  its  nneven  side,  on 
which  the  house  stood. 

The  mansion  itself  seemed  originally,  firoai 
its  castellated  towers  and  its  still  lemaiBiBr 
fosse,  now  nearly  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds,  to  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  a 
castle;  but  one  wing  only  had  sorvived  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  was  now  converted  into 
a  comfortable  habitation. 

Afler  they  had  proceeded  a  little  way  ii 
silence,  Dupont,  turning  to  his  companion  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
"  Look  round,  young  man,  and  see  that  not  i 
trace  remains  of  the  winter's  storm  of  ycsln^ 
day,  except  what  seems  to  add  new  beauty  to 
the  scene ; — the  storm  of  the  paasionk  alone, 
that  storm,  far  more  terrible  in  its  eooise  than 
the  whirlwind  of  winter,  leaves  traces  behnd 
it  of  its  awful  visitation,  although  the  visita- 
tion be  past :  fearful  and  indelible  traces,  whieh 
no  earthly  power  can  hope  to  remove.  Ty^ 
connel,  I  have  urged  your  stay,  thoogh  at  the 
certain  risk  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  your 
susceotible  heart  But  you  have,  I  trust,  a 
long  life  of  happiness  before  you,  and  can 
afford  to  let  the  afflicted  draw  Upon  yoo  for  i 
few  agitated  moments.  Besides,  before  we 
part  for  ever,  (and  we  shall  so  part,  I  trast,  at 
no  very  distant  day)  you  shall  hear  a  story 
which  may  serve  as  a  salutaij  warning  to; 
yourself,  and  to  your  children  after  you."        ' 

"  Why  not  tell  it  tiow,  sir?"  eagerly  asked 
Tyrconnel. 

"  Now !  Impossible !  A  vow  of  the  most 
solemn  nature  has  sealed  my  lips :  and  it  is 
only  when  I  am  beyond  all  question  on  my 
death-bed,  that  this  warning  tale  can  be  it> 
vealed." 

"  Your  death-bed,  sir !" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  assure  you,  that 
I  have  within  me  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  mslsdj, 
and  that  when  she  goes  /  shall  not  long  M^ 
vive  her." 

Here  he  seemed  for  some  minntes  labosrinf 
with  strong  emotion. 

"  Let  me  now,"  he  rejoined,  •«  describe  to^ 
you  our  route  afWr  we  quitted  the  castle  of 
Delmayne.  We  lefl  the  North  road  ti  foooj 
as  we  could,  and  stopped  for  sleep  and  rs-j 
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fmhroent  as  little  at  possible,  till  we  reached  '  pressive  of  benevolence  and  sweetness  of  tern- 
Southampton,  per  as  hers.  When  I  came  to  Delmavne,  I 
**  As  it  had  occurred  to  Donald,  that  the  Isle  thought  that  the  guardian  angel  of  poor  Made- 
cf  Wight  was  a  most  desirable  residence  for  leine,  in  a  shape  most  dear  to  her,  was  made 
those  who  wished  for  retirement,  and  for  a  manifest  to  human  eyes,  and  was  watching  be- 
mild  and  genial  air.  and  as  he  was  well  known  side  her  pillow.** 

iliere,  his  mother  being  a  native  of  Newport,  **  What !  my  rosy,  bright-eyed  sister,  taken 

he  knew  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  gain-  for  an  angel,  and  that  by  such  a  man  as  you, 

iii|r  leav^from  the  governor  for  us  to  reside  on  sir !     O  dear !     I  never  dare  tell  her  this ;  for 

the  Island.  I  am  sure  her  little  head  >%ou1d  be  quite  turned, 

**  From  Southampton  we  sailed  hither,  nor  and  she  would  prove  a  very  woman  to  my 

was  it  long  before  one  of  our  rambles  led  us  to  brother.** 

this  deserted  building.     On  inquiry  we  learnt  *'  Perhaps,  mine,**  said  he,  '*  may  be  a  iete 

that  it  belonged  to  a  nobleman  who  had  quitted  exalli^  and  at  that  moment  my  feelings  were  par- 

his  country  on  the  murder  of  his  king ;  and  ticularly  susceptible.     Expecting  only  to  see , 

who  chose  to  remain  abroad.    At  a  very  low  my  faded,  suffering  sister,  I  beheld  the  image 

rent  we  were  at  last  allowed  to  take  posses-  of  youthful  beauty  hovering  over  her  bed-side. ' 

sion :  the  result  of  our  labours  you  have  seen;  A  bright  winter*s  sun  shone  through  curtains 

and  1  have  derived  much  comfort  from  my  of  a  golden  hue,  and  its  beams  diffused  an  on- 
share  of  the  occupation.    Already,  you  see, ;  earthly  radiance  round  her,  while  her  blue  eyes  ' 

the  myrtle  flourishes  around  us;  and  I  trust  were  uplifted  with  an  expression  of  the  most 

>  that  when  the  stone  closes  over  Madeleine  and  benevolent  pity.    Tyrconnel,  she  has  been  to 

myself,  this  abode,  which  sheltered  the  sor-  me  a  gitardian  an^tl  ,•  for,  whenever  anxiety 

rowful,  may  one  day  be  the  dwelling  of  the  concerning  Rosalie  has  come  across  my  mind, ! 

,  cheerful  and  the  happy.*'  1 1  have  pourtrayed  that  face  upon  the  gloom  of 

I     ^  But,  sir,**  said  Tyrconnel,  **  if  you  and  night,  and   I  have  said  to  myself,  *  Yes,  to 

your  sister  realize  these  sad  forebodings,  surely,  thee,  sweet  being,  will  I  try,  one  day  or  other, 

i  aarely.  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  will  not  remain  to  consign  my  poor  orphan  ;*  and  then  I  used 

here  alone  V^  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  her,  and  fall  into  a 

**  I  trust  nol,'^  replied  Dopont,  turning  with  quiet  sleep.** 

■  a  farij((hU'iiing  glance  towards  Tyrconnel,  **  and  **  Dear  sir,**  said  the  gratified  Tyrconnel,  *'  I 

'  tku  IS  the  subject  on  which  I  am  longing  to  always  loved  Barbara  dearly,  but  now  I  shall 

•peak  to  you.     When  Madeleine  and  I  are  no  love  her  twice  as  much  as  ever.** 

I  more,  RMalie,  dear  friendless  girl,  will  have  :     **  Let  me  add,*'  said  Dupont,  **  that  Rosalie 

i  BO  protector  but  her  God  !**  I  will  be  richly  independent  in  fortune,  and  will 

1     **Saj  not  so,*'  cried  Tyrconnel,  grasping  want  nothing  &u/ protection.     It  is  not  impro- 

ihit  anD ;  ^^  she  ihaii  have  a  protector,    I  have  bable  that,  a  few  years  hence,  she  may  wish 

m  broker  and  a  faiherJ'^  '•  to  take  the  veil ;  but  in  my  will!  I  Ifsve  posi- 

'     **  Cam  yoa  promise  for  them  that  they  will  tively  forbidden  her,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  her 

btfiiend  the  poor  orphan,  and  secure  for  her  a  fortune,  ever  to  enter  a  convent  till  she  has 

nfe  and  honourable  home  1"  mixed  with  the  world  some  years,  and  given 

t     **  For  my  brother,  I  am  sure  1  can  promise ;  herself  a  chance  for  being  a  happy  wife.     No 

aod  remember,  Aubrey's  wife  was  Barbara  sir,  no,"  he  added,  in  a  hurried  manner,  '*  Ro- 


I  Delmayne.^ 

I     **  Yoo  have  almost  healed  a  broken  heart,** 

'  mnnnnred  out  Dupont.  Then  raising  his  eyes 

1 


I  BlaMod  be  thy  name,  and  now  let 


]!■  Moee. 


salie,  while  a  young  woman,  shall  not  enter 
even  the  gates  of  a  convent." 

**  I  trust  she  will   ntrer  enter  one  —  such 
anna  to  heayen,  he  exclaimed,  **Thou  hast  |  beauty  as  hers." 
thU !     I  see  the  hand  of  mercy  here ! '     '*  Beauty  !    Ay,  she  is  beautiful.     But  had 

me  depart !  you  seen  Madeleine  in  her  pride,  oh !  Mr. 
i  Tyrconnel,  that  beauty  indeed,  but  now  ! — " 
minutes  before  Dupont  reeovered  Here  he  rapidly  paced  the  turf  on  which  they 
fho  derout  abstraction  into  which  he  had  had  been  seated ;  then  returning  with  a  ccun- 
it  and  Tyrconnel  was  too  much  awed  by  tenance  still  bearing  the  marks  of  violent  agi* 
his  ■nnoer,  to  break  the  silence  himself.  At  tation,  *^  We  will  now,"  he  said,  **  cross  the 
IcBgth,  with  a  placid  smile,  he  said,  mountain,  and  explore  some  of  the  scenes  in 

**  Hov  did   this  happen,  Mr.  Tyrconnel  1   the  valley  beyond." 
Ibw  WM  it  that  I  came  to  the  end  I  had  in       Tyrconnel  consented ;  and  as  his  host  talked 
«i«v,Mbra  I  had  even  begun  my  approach  to   of  Switzerland,  of  Italy,  of  painting,  and  of 
iti     1  Bcant  gradually  to  unfold  to  you  my   music,  the  walk  did  not  appear  long  to  him : 
wishes  eoneeminir  Rosalie,  and  to  solicit  your   though  he  certainly  sometimes  felt  a  strong 
ialOToeiBioD  with  Lady  Barbara :  but  somehow   desire  to  return  to  Madeleine  and  to  Rosalie, 
ler  edMr,  we  west  a  quicker  way  to  work,  and  ^     When  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  house, ' 
I Bf  haert  ia  Itgfatemd  of  such  a  load !    Lady  !  Dupont  observed  that  they  should  scarcely  get 
jlnben  will  be  ddighted,  I  doubt  not,  to  ratify  .  home  by  dinner-time.  , 

r year  pramiee;  for  I  never  saw  a  foce  ao  ex- '     **  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Tyrconnel,  **  I  am  very  . 
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sorry  to  hear  it,  as  I  wished  to  do  somethingr 
to  my  dress/* 

*^  What  can  you  want  to  do  to  your  dress ! 
Yon  will  see  no  one  you  know  but  Madeleine 
and  Rosalie.*' 

'*  Bui  Madeleine  and  Rosalie  !*'  thought 
Tyrconnel,  with  a  conscious  smile  and  an  un- 
conscious sigh. 

*'  Quick !  Quick !  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,*'  cried  Tyrconnel,  as  he  led  his  way  to 
his  room,  followed  by  his  servant,  who  had 
now  arrived  with  his  portmanteau,  and  who 
was  surprised  to  see  how  difficult  his  young 
master  was  in  the  choice  of  a  dress ;  but  his 
surprise  was  at  an  end,  when,  as  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  he  saw  Rosalie  cross  the 
hall.  Tyrconnel  now  desired  him  to  return  to 
Ryde,  and  remain  there  till  further  orders. 

Rosalie  had  no  great  variety  of  wardrobe ; 
but  she  had  folded  her  long  hair  round  her 
head,  and  had  fastened  it  on  the  top  with  more 
care  than  usual,  and  she  had  put  on  a  gown  of 
pink  Lyons  silk,  which  she  had  tried  to  shape 
after  the  fashion  of  Lady  Barbara's.  This 
gala  dress  was,  however,  thrown  away  on  Tyr- 
connel :  all  he  saw  was,  that  her  countenance 
was  more  animated  than  before,  and  that  she 
was  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of  women. 

They  found  Madeleine  still  lying  on  the 
couch  where  they  had  left  her ;  but  her  face 
wore  a  look  of  comfort  added  to  that  of  resig- 
nation,  which  Tyrconnel  bad  not  before  ob- 
served. 

"Surely,"  said  Madeleine,  "I  have  now 
a  hope  of  seeing  Lady  Barbara  once  more  1" 

"  She  will  only  be  too  happy  to  come,"  re- 
plied Tyrf  onnel ;  "  and  with  your  leave  I  will 
write  to  her  directly,  to  tell  her  what  an  unex- 

Kected  though  clouded  pleasure  awaits  her 
ere :  but  then  I  fear  she  will  not  let  Aubrey 
rest  till  he  sets  oflf." 

"  We  must  run  the  risk  of  that,**  replied 
Madeleine  faintly,  and  wiping  the  damps  of 
weakness  from  her  brow ;  "  for,"  added  she 
in  a  low  voice  to  Tyrconnel,  "  my  time  on  earth 
is  growing  very  short." 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  cried  he. 

"Well,  well,  I  will  say  no  more;**  then 
elevating  her  voice  to  its  usual  tone,  she  said, 
'Once  an  enthusiast,  always  an  enthusiast,* 
is  a  remark  which  I  have  heard,  only  that  the 
objects  of  enthusiasm  change;  therefore,  I  ex- 
pect to  find  Lady  Barbara  as  enthusiastic  as 
when  I  saw  her  at  Delmayne,  but  perhaps  for 
new  objects.'* 

"  No,  Barbara*8  heart  is  constant  to  its  first 
loves.  Aubrey  and  Tasso  are  still  her  two 
prime  passions ;  but  she  has,  I  own,  added  to 
them  two  or  three  others.** 

"  What  are  they  r* 

"Two  lovely  children,  working  chairs  in 
tenth -stitch  for  her  drawing-room,  and  making 
up  baby-linen.  All  these  in  their  turn  are  pas- 
sionately pursued,  and  the  dear  enthusiast  is 
alternately  laughed  at,  praised,  pitied,  scolded. 


and  fondled  by  us  all ;  bat  loved  also,  loved 
to  the  greatest  degree."  j 

"  Happy  creature  !'*  cried  Madeleine.  > 

"  Happy  indeed  !**  cried  Rosalie  iDoorafolly.  \ 

"  Shall  you  not  be  delighted,  Rosalie,  to  see ' 
her  again  V*  asked  Dupont.  I 

Rosalie,  to  Tyiconnel's  great  mortifieation, 
remained  silent.  . 

"Rosalie,  why  do  you  not  answer  yoer< 
guardian  1"  said  Madeleine. 

"  I  hope  to  be  glad,"  said  Rosalie  at  last 
with  a  faltering  voice ;  "  hot  delighted  is  so 
very  strong  an  expression.**  i 

"  But  is  it  possible  you  do  not  hve  Lady ' 
Barbara,"  saia  Dupont,  "after  the  kindDeasj 
she  showed  your  best  friend  1** 

"  My  best  friend,  and  you,  sir,  seem  to  love  | 
Lady  Barbara  so  much,  that  though  I  believe  j 
I  do  love  her,  my  love  is  c|aite  anneeessary.'*  > 

Tyrconnel  was  hurt  at  this  unamiable  speech, ' 
and  It  was  evident  that  Rosalie  was  jealous; 
but  his  attention  was  drawn  from  this  disa- 

frreeable  consciousness  by  his  ohsenring  the 
ook  of  extraordinary  meaning  which  passed 
between  Dupont  and  Madeleine.  Dupont  soon 
afterward  suddenly  quitting  the  room — 

"Rosalie,**  said  Madeleine  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  "you  have  distressed  your  guardian; 
he  hoped  that  you  had  kinder  feelings  toward 
our  young  friend.** 

"Mistake  me  not,**  replied  Rosalie,  seizing 
her  hand  and  kissing  it  while  she  strongly 
struggled  to  take  it  from  her.  "  I  do  love  Lwly 
Barbara ;  but  I  should  love  her  better,  if  yoo 
and  my  guardian  did  not  seem  to  love  her  so 
much — seem,  indeed,  to  love  her  better  than 
poor  Rosalie.** 

"  Oh,  this  cup  is  a  bitter  one,*'  cried  Mcde- 
leine,  raising  one  emaciated  hand  to  Heaven, ' 
while  she  suffered  the  other  to  remain  in  that; 
of  Rosalie.  j 

"Recollect,  dear  friend,**  sh4  continued,! 
"that  I  have  seen  you  both  embrace  Lady> 
Barbara;  but  when,  in  all  these  melancholy 
years,  when  have  you  ever  caressed  or  fondled ; 
poor  Rosalie  1  Till  we  went  to  Delmayne,  and  | 
till  I  saw  how  differently  you  behaved  to  Lady  j 
Barbara,  I  did  not  feel  this  coldness ;  but  I  hate  1 
ever  since  been  so  wretched  at  time^ !  for  I 
have  feared ** 

"  What  have  you  feared  1" 

"  That  there  was  somethinff  in  my  manner 
or  nature  to  excite  aversion  rather  than  lore ; 
and  I  have  wished— ofVen  and  often  1  hafe 
wished — to  cff>.'* 

Here,  she  paused  from  excessive  emotion : 
but  the  pause  was  unheeded  by  the  unhappy 
being  whom  she  addressed ;  for  Tyrconnel,  od 
lookin|r  at  Madeleine,  saw  that  she  was  lying 
insensible  on  the  coUeh.  He  was  trying  to 
afford  his  assistance  ^hen  Dupont  entered  the 
room ;  but  without  stirringfrom  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  he  only  desired  Rosalie  to  lend  her 
aid.  Tyrconnel  could  hardly  help  reproach- 
ing him  with  want  of  feeling;  bothe  wasd»- 
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armed  by  the  excessive  niUery  which  hie  ap- 
pearance displayed,  as  his  hands  were  closely 
SQueexed  together  as  if  from  the  agony  of  men- 
tal struggle.  At  length  he  sprung  forward, 
exclaiming,  **  She  is  not  dead !  are  you  sure 
she  is  not  dead  V*  and  then  hastening  to  the 
window  he  threw  it  open  to  its  utmost  extent. 
As  the  feeble  invalid  gradually  returned  to  life 
and  consciousness,  joy  seemed  to  agitate  Du- 
pont  not  less  than  grief  had  done.  **  Strange, 
locoosistent  being  r*  thought  Tyrconnel,  **to 
stand  aloof,  and  prove  your  fondness  only  by 
your  agonv !" 

**  Poor  Rosalie !  I  can  perfectly  understand 
and  excuse  all  you  have  Said ;  for  so,  I  see, 
they  have  both  acted  towards  vou." 

Madeleine  now  raised  her  head  from  Tyr- 
oooners  shoulder;  and,  opening  her  eyes,  be- 
held Dupont  tenderly  gazing  on  her.  I  nstantly 
abe  closed  them  again,  and  her  head  fell  back 
on  the  shoulder  not  of  Tyrconnel,  but  of  Du- 
poat.  But  there  it  was  not  suffered  to  remain : 
ha  started  away  from  the  evidently  unwelcome 
burthen,  and  rushed  out  of  tlie  apartment. 

Madeleine  sighed  deeply,  took  the  crucifix 
from  the  fold  of  her  robe,  pressed  it  with  lift- 
ed eyes  to  her  lips,  then  begged  Tyrconnel  to 
replace  her  on  the  couch,  desiring  that  Rhoda 
would  watch  beside  her,  and  that  Rosalie 
should  take  a  walk  with  Tyrconnel. 

**  But  yon  do  not  send  me  from  you  in  an- 
ger, I  hope  !**  said  Rosalie. 

^  In  anger !  No,  dear  girl,**  said  Madeleine ; 
**bat  do  leave  me  to  Rhoda*s  care.** 

^  Dear  girl,**  cried  Rosalie,  kneeling  beside 
the  oottch,  and  pressing  a  now  passive  hand 
to  her  ouivering  lips,  **  I  go  now  almost  hap- 
py !    \  00  never  spoke  to  me  so  afTectionatcly 

**  But  how  have  I  looked  at  you,  Rosalie  1** 
.  said  J^adeleine,with  unwonted  energy ;  **  have 
my  looks  never  loved  you,  dear  ungrateful 

ifiiit" 

I  **  Oh,  yes,  yea ;  and  I  was  almost  contented 
I  till  we  knew  Lady  Barbara.  But  come,  Mr. 
{TfTconnel,  she  waves  me  from  her; — and  1 
I  will  ro^  now  I  am  iurt  the  loves  roe  at  least  a 

\  **A  liUU  /**  murmured  Madeleine ;  and  Rosa- 
lie, accepting  Tyrconners  arm,  accompanied 
him  to  the  terrace. 

TbeT  walked  some  time  in  silence ;  for  Tyr- 
eomiel  s  heart,  like  Ro6a]ie*s,  was  too  full  to 
allow  him  to  speak,  after  the  agitating  scene 
which  he  bad  just  witnessed.  But  as  soon  as 
h«  eoald  compose  his  perturbed  mind,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  only  kind  in  him  to  convince 
the  diatnistful  heart  of  Rosalie,  that  however 
oold  the  manner  of  both  her  guardians  might 
ha  lo  her,  she  alone  .was  the  object  on  whom 
Iheir  affections  rested.  The  difficulty  was  how 
lo  begin  the  conversation,  if  Rosalie  did  not 
becio  it  herself. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Rosalie 
9  **  1  am  afraid,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  you  think 


me  very  ungrateful  for  not  loving  Lady  Bar- 
bara as  much  as  my  guardians  do ;  —  but  in- 
deed—'* 

**  But,  indeed,**  cried  Tyrconnel,  pressing  as 
he  spoke  the  arm  tliat  was  linked  in  his, 
^*  sweet  Rosalie,  I  cannot  blame  you,  even 
when  I  think  you  unjusi;  for  1  am  sure  your 
guardians  love  you  better  than  anything  in  the 
worid.**  * 

**  Do  you  think  sol**  replied  Rosalie,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  and  smiling  through  her 
tears.  **  So  poor  Mary  Anne  thought,  who 
lived  with  us  when  I  first  remembered  any- 
thing :  Mary  Anne  was  such  a  comfort  to  me! 
and  when  she  died,  I  thought  1  should  never 
have  been  happy.** 

**  But  did  you  love  Mary  Anne  better  than 
your  guardians  V* 

**  Oh,  no ;  but  when  they  repulsed  my  ca- 
resses, and  seemed  to  look  upon  me  almost 
with  horror,  I  used  to  fly  to  Mary  Anne,  who 
soothed  me  to  sleep,  and  then  all  was  well 
again.** 

**  Happy  Mary  Anne  !**said  Tyrconnel,  ten- 
derly. 

'* Happy!  She  was  not  happy:  she  had 
been  crossed  in  love.  —  Poor  Mary  Anne!  I 
often  wish  that  I  could  go  and  cry  on  her 
grave  as  I  used  to  do.  But  she  lies  buried  at 
Greenval ;  and  I  fear  all  the  flowers  are  dead 
which  I  planted  round  her  grave.** 

"  If  they  arc,**  said  Tyrconnel,  ••  I  will 
plant  new  ones  when  I  go  next  to  Delmayne, 
and"  I  will  give  orders  to  have  them  attended 
to.** 

'*  And  will  you  do  this  1**  cried  Rosalie, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  her  counte- 
nance glowing  with  pleasure.  **  Oh !  Mr.  Tyr- 
connel, how  good  you  are !  They  may  talk 
of  Lady  Barbara  :  but  indeed  /think  you  the 
kindest  person  that  I  ever  saw,  and  1  dare 
say  vou  will  take  care  that  the  grave  is  weeded 

"  I  will  weed  it  mytclfC^  said  Tjrrconnel, 
who  would  have  promised  anything  at  that 
moment. 

"  Will  youl  Oh,  how  I  shall  love  yon!** 
she  was  going  to  add,  but  a  feeling  of  innate 
delicacy  restrained  her,  and  she  only  said  ^^Uke 
you.*' 

Tyrconnel  saw  this,  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  akin  to  her  own,  forbore  to  notice  it; 
and  though  his  looks  were  so  expressive  aa  to 
make  Rosalie  cast  down  her  eyes  in  con- 
fusion, he  only  said,  **  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  opinion  of  roe;** — but  then  he  repaid 
himself^  for  his  forbearance,  by  imprinting  an 
impassioned  kiss  on  tlie  hand  which  he  had 
taken. 

**  But  surely,**  he  observed  after  a  pause, 
during  which  Rosalie  had  resumed  her  statue- 
like appearance,  **  surely  your  guardians  never 
in  realitv  seemed  to  feel  horror  at  your  ea-i 
resses  V 
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"  Oiu  Tea!  sudMid  1^  did ;  sad  v^ea  1 
«i4^  tMn  YifO  I  mA,  ttiej  Ml]  J  tcM  ae  I 
nci.^.  Ttsuus,  c.r/iiUn:sM  vnis  kxK/mlx^  liatL  1  had 
V>>!«  VBidH'  tlwir  ji4j:(t  ca»  fhra  i^  t»e  of 
ibv  biftki  act:  tint  mbile  I  hrad  I  fibcmU 
iirr»T  vauot  m  fncmd.  Upon  tDda  oeeanoaii. 
jf  I  Texft'jrad  v>  trjrcnr  nj  ims  znmud  lhni 
fune^.  fi»»§  liKij  h&Bdf  to  Bj  bearL,  nd  blew 
tf>4:Zb  f(>r  tiieir  iirMJjy.ni  Ut  m  pf>ar  orpiiaa,  tber 
ifmfjitbJr  «tuied  frcrai  loe  viiii  a  aon  otf'aTer- 
Moth,  V/i4i  a»e  «i*eb  iiDpoftnoue  Miemei  v«Te 
obl^trcmiizisr,  mbd  dismUMsd  me.  But  vben  1 
P^rjd  thvt  ti»«7  oodM  »bow  tbfir  irj^ird  for 
UK>tbft  by  cueiiMit,  tbcmzb  I  vas  to  be  kept 
at  a  difltaoce,  1  felt  a  aeiMe  of  isjiuj,  aad  a 
fedjiij^  c»f  reaentiDent,  wbieh  made  me  n-  , 
aolFe,  in  tbe  ball  at  DdinajDe,  to  restrain  ' 
trtTj  rridf'nre  of  tbe>§e  strong  affections  vbicfa  ' 
in  me^  and  me  alocr,  seemed  not  to  be  valoed, 
and  to  be  eokier  and  more  anpertnibed  erea 
tban  I  bad  lately  been.  Do  not.  think  me  : 
vain«**  she  added,  blusfain^  as  sbe  spoke; 
**  but  as  I  cast  ro  j  eyes  on  a  statue  in  the  hall 
of  the  eastie,  I  fancicsd  that  I  was  like  it  in 
features,  and  I  resolred  to  be  also  like  it  in  cha- 
racter from  that  unhappy  moment. —  ' They 
shall  no  longer  be  di&gosted  at  my  warmth  of 
eipresviony^  said  I  to  myself;  and  I  kept  my  j 
word,  till  at  last  1  fancied  that  my  heart  was  i 
as  still  as  my  face,  and  that  1  had  ceased  to 
lore  any  on<!r.  Tell  me,  iMr.Tyreonnel,  did  1  ' 
!  not  freeae  tou  when  you  first  saw  me  !*'  I 

i      **  Not  amiAuttl^^  but  I  own  that  1  thought  I 
nerer  saw  anytliing  alive  so  like  a  statue.**      j 
Dupont  now  appeared   in  sight,  and  they  ' 
,  haMUrned  to  meet  him.     He  looked  dejected,  | 
and  Uosalie  f^It  her  heart  reproach  her  as  the 
cause.  Struggling  therefore  with  her  tears,  she 
i  begged  liii»  forgiveness,  and  assured  him  that 
I  she  would  never,  if  possible,  occasion  him 
unc^asiness  again. 

I      ••  I  forgive  you,'*  replied  Dupont  solemnly 
'and  mournfully,  ** and  I  hope  you  will  keep 
'  your  word  ;  —  for,  believe  me,  some  time  or 
other,  if  you  do  not,  dear  mistaken  girl,  you  | 
will  bitterly  repent  it.*' 

KoBiilie,  overcome  by  the  epithet  "cfear,*' 
would,  in  the  agitation  of  her  feelings,  have 
caught  his  hand ;  but  he  shook  his  head  re- 
provingly, and  waved  her  from  him. 

**  You  #ff,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice  to  Tyr- 
connel. 

**  I  see, and  I  t&omifr,"  he  replied,  looking  at 
her  with  eyes  that  said,  ^*/ could  not  act  thus 
towards  you/' 

Rosalie  sighed,   but  probably   more  from 
IraHuro  tlinn  pain,  a9  she  felt  the  kindness  of 
lis  glance  ;  and  the  rest  of  their  walk  passed 
in  silence. 

On  rutuming  to  the  house,  they  found  Fa- 
ther Pn*voHt,  who  officiated  as  their  priest;  and 
an  he  tr)ld  them  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the  j 
chapel,  he,  Donald,  and  Dupont  bore  the  couch,  ; 
with  Madeleine  stretched  upon  it,  to  the  chapel.  ! 
When  thon^  Madeleine  was  laid  upon  herface  . 


hwasbfl 
drew  back. 


TyvcoHBel  iiiTolaatixily  started 
cvdcr  to  pbee  m  pillow  ander  her 
lie  moBmmly  aftsnied  bin 
ao  to  lie,  and  be  reloetantiy 
bile  Roolie  MoSed  herself  at  the 


befiB,  and  TfreoDiiel's 
dcToDae  nsdiitinbed  by  the  mttention  which 
be  could  Bot  bcb  fifing  to  that  of  Dnpont 
and  Madeleine.  1^^  were  both  prostrate  b«^ 
ion  tbe  ahar.aad  tbe  frcsns  of  agony  seemed 
to  sdagle  vitb  the  breathines  of  MloiatioD. 
But  be  forgot  ercn  to  attend  to  them  when 
tbe  exquisite  Toioe  of  Rosalie  joined  in  tbe 


i: 


The  offices  of  demlion  ended  now  only  too 
soon  for  Tymmncl;  and  as  be  led  Rosalie 
back  to  tbe  parioor,  be  felt  that  be  was  indeed 
gone  an  age  in  lore,  and  that  whether  as  a 
ftatne,  or  as  an  afiectionate  accomplished  wo- 
man, sbe  was,  and  must  be,  most  (bndly  detr 
to  every  feelinf  of  bis  bean. 

A  letter  from  Lady  Bariiara  was  now  gives 
to  Tyieonnel,  whieb  his  servant  bad  bnwgfaL 

**Good  news,**  eried  he;  ** Barbara  is  al- 
ready at  my  iather*s,  and  may  be  here  any 
day,  tide  serving,  in  a  lew  hoars.^ 

^  Tbe  sooner  the  better,**  said  Madeleine.    _ 

A  servant  now  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  Madeleine^s  medical  attenMit,  was  cooe, 
and  sbe  was  left  alone  with  him.  I 

Eagerly  was  his  leaTihg  her  watched  for  by 
Dupont  and  Rosalie:  bnt  what  be  told  then 
was  iar  from  encooraging,  for  the  fainting  fits; 
of  the  poor  invalid  eTidently  grew  more  frs-  \ 
quent ;  and  that  Tery  afternoon,  ere  they  had  - 
left  the  dinner-table,  Dupont,  laying  his  haod 
on  Tyrconners,  exclaimed,  *'  Look  there,  she' 
faints  !**  but  never  offered  to  go  himself  to  ber 
assistance,  thoagfa  he  rang  for  her  servants.    I 

"  How  very  strange  !'*  again  thought Tjr- 
connel  ;'but  he  dared  not  inquire  a  reasoa  (on 
conduct  so  unusual. 

That  evening  a  servant  brought  a  second 
letter  from  Lady  Barbara  in  reply  to  one  wiit- 
ten  by  her  brother. 

"  My  dearest  William, — Never  was  delight 
greater  than  mine !  And  so  you  have  fooihl 
the  mysterious  strangers,  and  are  actually  liv- 
ing with  them  ?  and  they  wish  to  see  me  lod 
Aubrey  ?  and  they  call  me  sweet  and  angelici 
(But  you  are  only  laughing  at  me,  1  knov.) 
Well,  but,  dear  William,  how  trying  it  is  that 
we  can't  come  directly,  as  I  wish,  and  yoa 
wish !  and  the  cause  too  is  so  trying !  My  sweet 
little  Aubrey  is  indisposed ;  but  I  hope  he 
will  be  well  again  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  we  will  hasten  over  to  you  and  your  6s- 
cinating  friends.  But,  alas  !  you  say  that  the 
amiable  Madeleine  is  very,  very  ill,  and  1 
must  come,  she  says,  directly,  if  I  wish  to  see 
her  alive.  No,  no;  she  must  not,  shall  not, 
die.  Rosalie  and  1  will  nufae  her  into  htaUh, 
I  can't  bear  to  think  that  1  must  lose  her, 
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nave  ju8t  found  her  again.  But  I  anf 
dep<'nd  on  seeing  us  as  soon  as  the 
well,  if  we  sail  at  midnight. 

**  B.  T." 

^.  Ah,  cunning  William !  Not  a 
HitmJic^s  looks !  it  was  very  unkind 
not  to  tell  me  whether  Rosalie  turns 
or  not ;  and  whether  she  is  a  beauty 
1  whrther  you  are  in  love  with  her  or 
t  1  shall  come  and  judge  for  myself, 
1  you  «/u/,  thaOs  certain,  I  can  tell 
ir  silence  looks  very  suspicious.*' 

alie,**  said  Dupont  one  morning,  as 
^rfd  the  room,  **  it  is  my  hope  that 
lel  and  myself  shall  be  able  to  prevail 
Aubrey  and  his  lady  to  become  your 
IS,  and  allow  you  to  live  with  them, 
IT  beloved   Madeleine  is  taken  from 

1  do  you  mean,**  exclaimed  Rosalie, 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  **  to  send  me 
>m  you  r* 

ill  be  so  much  for  your  good,  Rosalie, 
h  more  cheerful  for  you  to  go  about 
dy  Barbara,  that  I  certainly  do.** 
I  do  you  think  that  I  will  obey  you ! 
think  I  know  so  little  what  gratitude 
I  will  leave  you  to  live  with  strangers, 
it  and  amuse  myself  while  you  are 
solitude  and  sorrow  !  No,  never,  ne- 
ow  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  think 
a  thing ! 

>re,  Mr.  Tyrconnel!**  added  the  sob- 
1.     **  There  now,  tell  me  after  this  if 
e,  that  my  firuardian  loves  me  !** 
you  doubt  it,  Rosalie  1**  cried  Dupont 
ifully. 

lall,  if  you  send  me  away  from  you. 
rk  me,  sir,**  she  added,  wiping  away 
Y,  and  assuming  all  her  dignity  and 
session,  though  evidently  it  was  with 
fort;  **do  what  you  will,  say  what 
1,  1  never  will  forsake  you.  I  do  Bot 
ou,  that  *  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die, 
re  will  1  be  buried  ;*  but  1  do  uiy,  that 
by  my  portion,  and  my  days  few  upon 
'aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me!** 

her  firmness  again  forsaking  her,  she 
out  of  the  room. 

m  your  disordered  spirits,  dear  girl,*' 
frconnel,  who  followed  her;  **your 
n  declares  he  will  not  urge  you  to  live 
kdy  Barbara  during  his  life.** 

1  1  conclude  that  you  think  I  am  right, 
rconnel  V 

be  sure  I  do;  yon  have  spoken  and 
orthy  of  yourself.** 

!  how  happy  you  make  me!  Your 
las  raised  me  in  my  own  opinion.  I 
les  flatter  myselCthat  yon  will  in  time 
almost  as  well  as  Lady  Barbara.** 
nost  as  well !  Believe  me,  I  shall  in 
re  you  bttUr  than  Lady  Barbara ;  bet- 


ter than  I  ever  loved,  or  can  love,  any  other 
woman.** 

^'Better  than  Lady  Barbara!  Oh!  that  \%\ 
more  than  1  asked  for,  or  expected.  I  am! 
sure  now  1  shall  love  Lady  Barbara  dearly , 
myself.'*  ! 

The  breakfast  meal  passed  in  silence :  Ro- ' 
salie.was  too  happy  to  talk,  for  Madeleine 
seemed  better,  and  Dupont  allowed  her  to  stay, 
and  Tyrconnel  had  beien  so  kind !     But  Tyr- 
connel was  silent,  because  be  was  perplexed,  j 

AfWr  what  he  had  said  to  her  that  morning,  ^ 
he  felt  bound  to  disclose  bis  attachment  to 
^Dupont  and  Madeleine,  before  he  renewed  the . 
subject  to  Rosalie.    Soon  alier  bremk£ut,  Du-  \ 
pont  invited  Tyrconnel  to  walk.  | 

Madeleine  now  beckoning  Rocalie  to   the 
'  side  of  her  couch,  said,  **  Let  me  make  you 
amends,  my  dear  girl,  for  the  pain  which  was ' 
in  kindness  inflicted  on  you  to-day,  by  attur- 
;  ing  Tou  that  your  determination  has  been  a ; 
commrt  to  my  mind,  and  that  I  always  disap- 
proved of  your  guardian*s  plan  of  sending  yon ' 
away,  when  1  believe  he  %ill  want  your  pre-, 
sence  most.    I  bless  you  Rosalie,  for  what' 
you  have  done,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  feel- 
ing and  recollections  will  reward  yon  when 
two  broken  and  contrite  hearts  are  quiet  in  the 
grave.** 

Rosalie,  gratified  yet  affected  by  this  ad- 
dress, would  have  thrown  herself  on  the  neck 
of  Madeleine,  but  she  dand  not;  and  only 
murmuring  out  a  blessing  on  her,  she  hurried 
from  the  apartment. 

When  she  had  vented  her   full  heart  in 
prayer,  and  regained  her  usual  self-poeeetsion, ' 
she  .hastened  to  join  Dupont  and  Tyroonnel  oa 
the  terrace ;  and  as  she  knew  Tyrconnel  wae . 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  botany,  she  \ 
offered  to  conduct  them  where  they  woufd  find : 
a  variety  of  mosses  and  some  cunous  liebein.  j 
They  consented  to  follow  her  route,  and  set  off. 
with  her  to  a  romantic  dell  at  no  great  die-  ^ 
tance.     As  Madeleine  felt  herself  unusually  i 
well  that  morning,  and  the  servants  were  par- ; 
ticularly  busy  in  preparing  for  the  reception  j 
of  Lady  Barbara,  she  had  forbidden  any  one  to 
stay  with  her,  aiid  had  taken  up  m  book,  when 
a  sound  reached  her  ear,  which  she  knew 
from  experience  to  be  of  alarming  imtport* 

Though  our  recluses  during  their  six  yenn* 
residence  in  the  castle  had  avoided  society,  the 
indigent  and  the  helpless  were  well  known 
within  their  gates ;  aiid  when  Madeleine  could  ( 
walk,  her  smile  of  pious  love  and  her  words , 
of  holy  peace  had  often  whispered  hope  to  the  j 
wretched,  and  led  the  trembling  soul  to  re-i 
liance  on  its  God.  | 

Amongst  the  superior  cla|8  of  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  a  young  woman  who  had  i 
seen  better  days,  and  who  had  found  beauty  a  i 
most  pernicious  gift,  especially  as  to  beauty  j 
she  united  excessive  ambition,  an  imperious 
spirit,  and  ill-regulated  feelings.  What  berj 
conduct  and  fate  had  been,  no  one  exactly  i 
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knew ;  but  one  day  after  a  long  absence,  she 
returned  to  her  mother*s  cottage  in  misery  and 
madness.  Whatever  had  been  her  woes  and 
her  wrongs  (and  in  the  wildness  of  her  ravings 
she  talked  most  touchingly  of  both,)  they 
had  left  her  just  reason  enough  to  know  that 
the  humble  door  which  in  the  days  of  her  pride 
she  had  disdained,  would  open  to  receive  her 
in  her  state  of  degradation,  and  that  the  mother 
'whom  she  had  neglected  in  her  hour  of  sun- 
shine, would  forgive  and  shelter  her  in  the 
night  of  her  despair.  She  therefore  wandered 
as  far  as  Portsmouth,  though  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, only  by  her  evident  insanity,  from  in- 
sult. She  therefore  reached  the  port  in  safety, 
and  embarked  in  the  packet-boat  to  Cowes, 
retaining  on  her  person  the  few  ornaments,  the 
wreck  of  former  splendour,  in  which  the  im- 
pulse of  phrensy  had  led  her  to  deck  herself. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  she  ran  along  the 
road  that  led  from  Cowes  to  Newport  with  a 
speed  which  nothing  but  phrensy  could  have 
induced. 

When  the  poor  Anna  saw  the  well-remem- 
bered field,  and  beheld  at  a  distance  the  chim- 
ney-top of  her  mother's  cottage,  she  stopped  in 
her  wild  career ;  but  it  was  only  to  tear  the 
garments  from  her  person  which  the  thorns  and 
briars  as  she  passed  had  begun  to  destroy ; 
while  the  glittering  baubles  which  had  so 
lately  fed  her  pride  were  strewed  upon  the  un- 
thanirful  grronnd,  and  shone  there  as  uselessly 
bright  as  the  poor  manjac's  sparkling  eyes  in 
the  midst  of  her  phrensy. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  violence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm abated,  but  not  its  unconsciousness ; 
but  by  the  mechanical  power  of  habit  the  steps 
of  the  maniac  were  directed  to  the  garden  gate 
which  led  to  her  mother's  doorl  That  mother 
whose  heart  had  been  nearly  broken  by  the 
neglect  of  her  child,  had  at  that  moment  forgot- 
ten all  her  sorrows  in  sleep,  when  she  was 
half  awakened  by  a  sound  resembling  the 
voice  to  which  she  had  so  often  listened  with 
pride  and  pleasure  in  happier  days,  and  which 
now  she  fancied  her  dreams  were  recalling  to 
her.  The  son?  too  was  one  which  Anna  nsed 
to  warble,  Vnxie  thinking,  poor  girl,  that  the 
fate  which  it  described  would  be  her  own ;  and 
the  stanza  of  it  which  she  now  sung,  was  as 
follows : 

O  say,  on  a  pillow  of  down  can  you  rest, 
While  I  on  the  earth  or  on  straw  must  recline  ? 

Oh  !  say,  can  you  wrap  the  warm  fur  o'er  your 
breast, 
When  bare  to  the  winds  and  the  tempests  is  mine  ? 

No  pillow  have  I,  even  that  you  deny  one  : 
No  frarment  have  I — nor  a  penny  to  buy  one. 
He  hears  not !  nor  pities  my  frantic  distress, 
Yet  sure  he  remembets  mad  wandering  Bess. 

As  the  tones  came  nearer,  and  were  more 
and  more  distinctly  caught  by  the  still  half- 
slumbering  parent,  she  fancied  that  her  child 
i  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  her  spirit  which  she 


thus  heard ;  and  for  a  few  moments  the  vnnm 
of  her  heart  were  soothed ;  for  it  was  lest  bii-. 
ter  to  believe  she  was  no  more,  than  tliat  tin 
was  alive  and  undutiful ;  and  she  was  lifting 
up  her  heart  in  thankfalnese  to  her  God,wbai 
the  increased  loudness  of  the  Tolce  banitM 
the  lingering  remains  of  sleep,  and  a  etretn 
which  vibrated  to  every  pulse  of  hex  heut,= 
convinced  her  that  the  being  whom  the  bend 
was  yet  alive,  and  was  her  long-lost  daagbter: 
she  therefore  sprang  from  the  ned,  and  beheM! 
from  her  window  the  wretched  hot  ttUI  deti 
being  beneath.    In  another  moment  the  door, 
was  unbarred,  and  she  clasped  the  now  Iisglh' 
ing  maniac  to  her  heart.  ■ 

*'0h,  my  child,  my  child!**  said  the, 
**  welcome,  welcome,  though  I  see  thee  thos.** 

To  be  brief, — by  the  kindness  of  friends,  but 
chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  Madeleine  and  Db-^ 
pont,  Anna  was  sent  to  a  place  of  confinemenl, 
and  recovered  her  senses  completely  for  a 
time,  though  it  was  with  diflUculty  her  mother 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  her,  and 
she  returned  home  apparently   quite  cored. 
But  she  was  subject  to  relapses,  which  the 
fond  but  weak  parent  concealed  as  long  as  sbe' 
could,  lest  she  should  be  sent  from  her  agaia,' 
though  sometimes  she  was  very  mischievoos 
in  her  paroxysms,  and  had  once  endangered 
the  life  of  a  young  woman  who  had,  as  she 
fancied,  stolen  her  lover  from  her.     It  vras  a 
curious  fact,  that  while  she  was  well  she  never' 
sang ;  but  as  soon  as  her  phrensv  was  return- 
ing she  used  to  resume  her  sinking;  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice  which  could  be  heard  at  i 
great  distance,  was  the  signal  for  those  wbo 
feared  her  to  get  out  of  her  way. 

This  was  the  sound  which  now  bunt  on  the 
Q.ar  of  Madeleine,  and,  rapidly  drawing  nigb, 
struck  terror  to  her  heart ;  and  she  feared  for 
Rosalie,  whose  life  the  maniac  had  once  threat- 
ened as  her  supposed  rival,  till  recollecting 
tb^t  she  was  well  guarded,  she  began  to  fear 
for  herself^  and  tried  to  pull  the  strmg  of  the 
bell  which  was  usually  within  her  reach ;  hot 
this  day  it  had  b^en  forgotten,  and  Madeleine 
found  that  she  had  no  means  of  making  her- 
self heard  by  the  servants,  except  by  an  exer- 
tion of  voice  to  which  she  was  wholly  tnieqnal. 
At  this  moment  of  alamiing  conviction  »he 
heard  a  noise  behind  her,  and  she  beheld  the 
unhappy  maniac,  who,  probably  knowing  (hat 
she  might  be  refused  admittance  at  the  front 
door,  had  climbed  over  a  hedge  behind  the 
house,  and  at  this  moment  stood  at  the  win- 
dow. She  then  threw  open  the  casement,  and 
in  another  moment  was  in  the  room,  and  at  the 
couch  of  the  trembling  invalid. 

"Tell  me,"  she  cried  with  great  fierceness 
of  manner,  "where  Rosalie  is  t'* 

"  She  is  gone  out,"  replied  Madeleine  gently. 

"  Is  she  gone  to  him  .^"  ' 

"  She  is  with  her  guardian,  and  a  friend  of 
his." 

"  0  yes!  that  friend  is  I  know  who— -bnt  I 
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find  them.    Sec,**  said  she,  **how  beau-  and  hollow  voice;  **aiid  now  for  Tengeanee! 

am  !     1  hay 3  dressed  my  hair  like  hers,  but  we  will  die  together." 

like  her;**  and  Madeleine  saw  that  the  She  then  tried  to  drag  Rosalie  towards  a 

ihing  had  fastened  her  long  hair  round  bush,  under  whieh  she  thought  she  saw  some- 

•ad  with  skewers,  to  look  like  Rosalie's,  thing  glitter  like  a  knife;  but  Rosalie  resisted 

method  in  her  madness,  which  proved  her  so  powerfully,  that  she  could  not  effect  her 

full  her  brain  was  of  the  subject  of  Ro-  purpose. 

overcame  her  so  much  that  she  fell  back  **  Well  then,*'  said  she,  **  we  will  roll  down 

r  couch,  catching  hold  of  the  maniac  at  this  precipice.**  The  former  now  uttered  those 

me  time,  and  exerting  her  small  remain-  screams  which  were  heard  by  Madeleine,  and 

reogth  to  draw  her  down  beside  her.  which  fortunately  were  also  heard  by  persons 

^*hatdo  you  mean  by  holdingme  down  V*  more  able  to  assist  her ;  for  just  as  Rosalie's 

ned  out  Anna  in  an  angry  voice,  and  lift-  ^intkgth  was  foiling,  Dapont  seized  the  ma- 

>  her  arms  as  if  to  strike  her,  whUe  her  n«ac  ^7  *h«  ^roti,  and  threw'  her  from  him 

rlared  with  terrible  expression.  w>^  »  violence  which  shook  her  to  the  earth, 

...      ,.       ,      .,,       1.      ...^rii  while  Rosalie  nearly  fainted  on  his  bosom. 

^^^""'^'T  r  ^^  r  "^  i'  tK   ^ll^l     1  At  this  moment  tyrconnel,  who  had  been 

ess  beside  her;  for  she  thought  her  as  ^  eonsideiable  distant  behind,  came  op  Just 

,rascome,andoh!  how  unhlce  that  las  ^  ^^^         .       ^^^  ^^  con;ealed  h£rielf, 

rhich  she  had  loved  to  ?nticiDate !    But  ^^^^^ing  up  the  hatchet  which  she  had  hidi 

«n  calculate  on  the  caprice  of  phrensy  ?  ^^K  ^F^^^  ^^^.^                 ^^^  ^^ 

leine*s  eyes  were  closed,  to  shut  out  the  3^;^  ^  .^^.^^       j,^^.    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^ 

collect  before  her;  but  she  soon  found  uncovered  head -when'ryrconnel  turned  nnind 

er  ife  was  in  no  danger,  for  in  soft  and  .^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  ^.J^^^     ,.^          ^^ 

iful  accents  she  heard  her  say,  'snatch  the  weapon  from  her  hanVl.  Thewritch- 

be  IS  dead !  quite  dead !  cold  and  pale !  ed  woman,  thus  baffled  again  in  her  murderons 

ihe  was  very  kind  and  good.    There,  intentions,  ran  with  phrensied  speed  along  the 

I  owe  her  much.     She  then  laid  Made-  ^^^  ^  t|,e  there,  where  she  was  seiied  by 

I  limbs  straight  upon  the  couch,  wrapt  gome  sailors  who  were  preparing  their  boat  for 

oak  tight  round  them,  pulled  her  black  ^ea,  and  ws  soon  afterward  sent  again  into 

rer  her  face,  knelt  beside  her,  and  chaunt^  confinement. 

;r  her  a  kind  of  hymn  for  Uie  dead,  end-  By  this  Ume  the  danger  and  the  resone  of 

ith  these  four  lines.   But  it  was  all  sung  Rogalie  were  known  to  the  servanta  and  others 

01C6  so  subdued,  that  it  frustrated  poor  ^hom  her  scream  had  summoned  to  her  aid, 

leine  s  hope  the  servanU  would  overhear  ^nd  who  had  passed  Madeleine  on  their  way 

od  come  into  the  room :  lo  the  spot.    But  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 

fsre  me  gem.,  and  he  gore  me  gold.  ?^^'' J^T  !f7*T**!!Tl''^if~  *ll''^  ^^  ^f^  ^^  ' 

od  proud  was  I  to  wear  1  hem ;  intalid,  and  hastened  back  to  her  assistance : 

the  lore  h«  eave.  Oh !  it  soon  pew  cold,  and  now,  with  feelings  of  alarm  not  easy  to 

nd  then  I  could  not  bear  them.  be  described,  Dupont  and  Tyrconnel  beheld 

.                ^     1   /.        .  Madeleine  coming  forward  to  meet  them,  sap- ' 

I  was  soon,  however,  frwd   from  her  p^^ed  by  Donald  and  Rhoda. 

i«g  guest;  for  after  she  had  finished  her  -^..j     ^         ^,„    ^,^,^^    Madeleine 

she  rose  up,  murmured  out  ••  God  rest  -^-i ji                              ^-ik*..«M««».    «<•«.«>•«.»« 

wl  !**  and  made  her  exit  the  same  way  JT'  .   .. 

'  "  She  is." 


I  long  after  her  departure  Madeleine  be-  "  ^^'*>^  ""^^  ^^^  ^" 

Rtmdie  ahme,  pursuing  with  rapid  step  " I  did,*' replied  Dapont;  "and  Tyrconnel 

me  way  that  the  maniac  had  taken ;  and  aa^^d  me.*' 

colleeted  with  terror  that  she  had  seen  Madeleine  now  looked  at  Tyroonnel  with 

hing  like  a  knife  glitter  in  Anna's  girdle,  such  an  expression  of  love  and  gratitude !  but 

insunt,  present  weakness,  impending  seeing  that  Kotalie  still  seemed  insensible,  she 

,    all    was    forgotten;    and    borrowing  screamed  oot,  **  Bat  she  is  dead  fioi0 /*' 

;lh  from  despair,  she  sprung  from  her  She  was  instantly  answered  by  Rosalie,  who 

,  and,  rushing  to  the  hall-door,  flew  out  threw  herself  into  Madeleine's  arms;  but  she 

toward  the  path  of  danger,  when  she  had  not  power  to  hold  her;  and  after  pressing 

a  scream  which  seemed  to  her  startled  her  cold  cheek  to  Rosalie's,  and  calling  her 

9  resemble  the  voice  of  Rosalie.    It  wom  by  every  tender  name  her  native  langnags 

»ice  of  Rosalie,  who  had  left  the  gentle-  could  furnish,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  tell 

whind  her  in  order  to  gather  for  Tyrcon-  back  on  her  supporters,  who  bore  her  to  the 

plant  which  he  had  never  seen;  when,  house.   Rosalie,  bewildered  though  not  insen- 

I  she  was  stooping,  she  felt  herself  seixed  sible,  would  have  sunk  on  the  ground  again 

powerful  arm,  and  beheld  the  fierce  eye  but  for  the  supporting  arm  of  Tyrconnel.    At 

i  maniac  glaring  apon  her.  length  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gating  wildly 

have  caught  you,"  cried  she  in  a  house  round  her,  exclaimed^  *  Sorely,  I  have  been 
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in  a  dream !  Methought  I  had  found  a — a — 
and " 

'•  Rosalie,'*  cried  Dupont,  "  recollect  your- 
self:  thcFe  is  no  one  present  but  your  guar- 
dians and  Tyrconnel/* 

Rosalie  looked  up  earnestly  in  his  face. 
"  Oh !  I  feel  very  strangely,"  said  she,  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  head : 

'*  I  fear  madness  is  catching,  for  I  hare  fan- 
cied strange  things." 

*'  But  you  see  and  recogrnise  us  now,  dear 

girlV 

**0h,  yes!  I  do,  I  do,"  answered  Rosalie, 
bending  her  head  submissively,  and  crossing 
her  hands  devoutly  on  her  bosom :  **  Oh,  yes ! 
I  am  convinced,  entirely  convinced  now,  and 
my  senses  are  quite  clear,  quite."  So  sayinv 
she  rose  with  the  assistance  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
begged  him  to  lead  her  to  the  house. 

**  Do  you  now,  dearest  Rosalie,  doubt  the 
love  of  your  guardians  1"  said  Tyrconnel. 

"No,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,"  she  replied:  "they 
have  too,  too  well  convinced  me  of  it." 

"Oh!  do  not  fear  that  this  exertion  will 
shorten  the  life  of  the  invalid.  It  has  con- 
vinced me  how  strong  she  still  is." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Rosalie  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  dejection ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  seen 
Madeleine  on  her  couch,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber.  But  nothing  could  prevail  on  Made- 
leine to  follow  her  example :  she  persisted  in 
remaining  below  stairs :  she  consented,  how- 
ever, to  allow  the  priest  to  read  to  her  while 
she  tried  to  rest ;  and  as  Dupont  also  retired, 
either  to  his  chamber  or  the  chapel,  they  now 
separated,  and  Tyrconnel  was  left  to  his  own 
thoughts.  But  he  was  at  present  no  pleasing 
companion  to  himself,  —  for  in  the  lover  he 
found  that  he  could  not  wholly  forget  the  son; 
and  he  knew  that  his  attachment  would  en- 
tirely blast  all  the  bright  plans  of  his  parents. 
Again,  he  was  not  sure  that  Rosalie  loved 
him ;  and  when  a  doubt  of  her  affection  came 
over  his  mind,  he  lost  all  consideration  of  the 
disappointment  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore, 
and  was  full  of  anxious  reverie  concerning  the 
probable  event  of  his  love. 

He  had  just  resolved  to  speak  first  to  Made- 
leine on  the  subject,  when  the  priest  came  to 
tell  him  that  she  wished  to  see  htm.  Tyrcon- 
nel found  her  alone ;  and  when  he  besought 
her  to  approve  his  addressing  Rosalie  as  a 
lover,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  her  the 
best  of  all  protection,  that  of  a  husband, 

"  Joy  does  not  An//,  Tyrconnel,"  said  she  in 
a  voice  almost  extinct  from  emotion,  "or  I 
should  expire  this  moment.  From  the  first 
hour  I  saw  you,  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  to  see  Rosalie  your  wife :  but  then  I  felt 
the  improbability  that  such  an  event  could 
take  place  ;  for  how  could  I  ever  suppose  that 
your  noble  parents  would  allow  you  to  marry 
an  obscure  though  not  portionless  girl;  and 
over  whose  birth  must  hang,  for  some  time  at 
least,  an  impenetrable  mystery  1" 


"  But  that  mystery,  I  am  told,  will  one  dayj 
or  other  be  cleared  up." 

"  But  if  not  cleared  up  to  the  satia&etioo  of! 
your  parents,  then  I  shall  with  my  dyiag! 
breath  declare  against  yoor^miion  with  Ron- 
lie." 

"Yet,  after  all,"  cried  IVnconnel,  risiag 
from  his  seat,  "  this  is  but  idle  talk,  for  Roa- 
lie  herself  may  be  averse  to  the  uniop." 

"  Is  Rosalie  then  iguoraot  of  yonr  love  V* 

"  I  have  made  no  direct  declaration,  and  ske 
does  not  seem  to  understand  indiieet  avowaU.** 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  carriage  driv- 
ing up  to  the  gate. 

"  T  is  she  her  ain  ael,"  cried  Donald,  basii- 
ly  entering  the  room ;  *'  and  ahe  nodded  her 
head  tul  poor  Donald.    O  her  twa  bonsie  bias  \ 
een !  there  *8  na  the  like  o*  them  in  the  known 
worid !" 

"  What  are  you  talking  ofl"  cried  Tyieoa-j 
nel :  "whose  eyes  have  tamed  your  bead' 
thus !"  j 

"  Whose  but  my  ain  yoeng  lady*s  T— She  'i 
come !  my  lady !  the  Lady  Barbara,  and  Hais- 
ter  Aubrey !" 

"  Come !  Then  where  are  they  1  Who  has 
let  them  in  t" 

"  Oh  !  gude  faith,  I  foreot  that;  the  sight 
of  her  made  me  daf^  and  i  forgot  to  open  lbs 
gate." 

But  Tyrconnel  got  to  the  gate  fiiirt,  and 
opened  it  to  admit  the  weleome  Tiaiteia. 

"  Are  we  in  time  to  see  her  aliTel"  asksd. 
Lady  Barbara  eagerly  as  ahe  sprang  into  his! 
arms.  ! 

"  Oh  yes,  but  we  haTe  had  a  day  of  terrible - 
agitation."  | 

"But  shall  I  see  her  to-day!"  said  Lad j 
Barbara.  I 

"I  dare  say  you  will;"  and  MadeleiDe de- 
sired to  see  them  directly.  { 

"I  come,  I  come  to  nurse  you,  and  inake, 
you  t&e//,"  Lady  Barbara  would  have  stkl; 
but  when  she  came  near  the  poor  sufiecer— j 
when  she  felt  herself  pressed  to  that  qoiek-j 
beating  heart,  her  tongue  refused  to  utter  sariii 
a  word  of  mockery,  and  ahe  hid  her  tears  on 
the  shoulder  of  Madeleine. 

"  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  see  yoo 
again  before  I  close  my  eyes  on  earthly  ob- 
jects !"  said  she,  still  gaaing  with  joyful  ut 
mation  on  her  young  friend. 

After  a  short  interview,  however,  she  is- 
quested  to  be  left  alone,  and  the  exhaattcd 
sufferer  fell  into  a  calm  and  refreshing  slub- 
ber. 

But  the  sight  of  her  had  had  a  very  difotti 
effect  on  Lady  Barbara ;  for  it  told  her  a  tale 
of  approaching  death,  and  ahe  dreaded  to  be- 
hold the  grief  which  she  could  not  alleviate. 

"But  where  is  my  fancied  rival  1**  taid 
Aubrey,  to  turn  his  wife's  thoughts  from  tbe 
painful  sight  which  she  had  lefU 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  in  the  chapel." 

Tyrconnel  was  right :  on  opening  the  door 
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;hapel,  he  found  Dopont  prostrate  on 
>8  of  the  altar,  and  he  did  not  Tentore 
irb  him :  but  the  noise  which  the  door 
lused  him  to  turn  round,  and  he  beheld 
nel  firAt,  and  then  the  head  of  Lady 
.  peepinor  in.  He  knew  her  instantly ; 
tead  of  hasteninfjr  to  meet  her,  he  let 
mantio,  which  was  before  folded  round 
d  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  her— in 
indeed,  but  with  a  countenance  radiant 
pasure  and  beni^ity.  Lady  Barbara 
d  to  him  as  silent  as  himself,  for  emo- 
»kf d  her  utterance ;  and  when  he  had 
h1  her,  he  lifted  up  his  arms  as  if  in 
or  a  few  moments,  while  she  tnyolun- 
l^nt  one  knee  before  him,  and  crossed 
ids  on  her  bosom.  He  then  laid  one 
ands  on  her  head,  while  the  other  was 
I ;  and  as  he  did  this,  Tyrconnel  and 
both  beheld  him  as  Lady  Barbara  and 
A  had  done  in  the  castlc-hall  at  Del- 
and  they  did  not  wonder  at  the  de- 
1  which  had  been  ^fen  of  his  dignity 
nd  (graceful n^s  of  motion. 
1  his  dcTout  abstraction  was  ended,  he 
mlv  niHvd  Lady  Barbara  from  her 
in((  desirod  her  to  present  her  husband 
She  did  so;  and  as  he  grasped  the 
Aubrey,  he  surreyed  his  countenance 
intjuiring  eye;  then  observed  to  Tyr- 
that  they  were  so  truly  brothers  in  ap- 
f,  he  doubted  not  but  that  they  were 
e  in  mind  and  in  tastes, 
tril  me,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  where  is 

where  is  she  1  I  long  to  see  her.** 
ipy  said  this,  tliey  were  leaying  the 
and  Lady  Barbara  found  an  oppor- 
f  whispering  to  her  husband— 
ronnrl  may  say  and  think  as  he  plea- 
I  believe  our  host  is  nothing  less  than 
ai. 

1,  who  had  overheard  her  master's 
t  to  Tyrconnel,  now  came  forward  and 
I  Mi<s  Rosalie  was  in  bed. 

^  r 

,  sir;  she  has  been  there  ever  since 

e  in. 

Rhoda,  go  into  her  room  gently,  and, 

t  awake,  tell  her  who  are  come  — the 

n?  has  undcrf^one  a  great  deal  to-day, 

ily  wonder  we  are  any  of  us  at  all  re- 
ft 

1^  to  a  demand  for  an  explanation ; 
as  scarcely  ended,  when  Rhoda  came 
hat  her  young  lady  hoped  Lady  Bar- 
uld  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  her 

must  be  ill,  or  I  am  sure  she  would 
pn  to  rei^eive  yon,**  said  Dupont,  with 
*nance  from  which  every  trace  of  re- 
anure  was  banished ;  and  Lady  Bar- 
owed  Rhoda. 

I  shA  reached  Rosalie*s  bedside,  she 
pcked  to  see  such  marks  of  evident 


dejection  in  her  countenance,  and  every  vestige 
of  colour  gone  from  her  cheek ;  nor  was  her 
distress  lessened  when  Rosalie,  having  mur- 
mured out  ''  Thank  God !  Oh !  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come  !**  threw  herself  on  her  neck; 
and  wept  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

It  were  tedious  to  relate  the  conversation 
that  followed,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  in* 

Jjuiries  concerning  Rosalie's  health  afler  the 
right  of  tbe  morning,  and  mournful  presages 
concerning  the  approaching  fate  of  Madeleine.  ■ 
But  when  Rosalie  declared  her  aversion  to, 
rise  and  join  the  party,  as  her  spirits  were  too 
much  depressed  to  allow  her  to  mix  in  com- 
pany. Lady  Barbara  began  to  fear  some  pain- 
ful secret  lurked  within  her  heart,  and  could . 
hardly  be  restrained  hy  politeness  and  deeomm 
from  expressing  her  suspicions.  j 

Rhoda  now  entered  the  room,  to  tell  Rosabel ; 
that  Madeleine  sent  her  word,  if  she  was  not 
well  enough  to  come  down  stairs,  she  would  [ 
eome  to  Aer;  for  that  anxiety  for  her  health 
would  nor  allow  her  to  stay  where  she  was.     i 

*'  If  that  be  the  case,  pray  assure  her  that  I 
will  dress  and  come  down  directly.    Do,  dear . 
Lady  Barbara,  go  down  wiiile  I  rise,  and  tell 
my  guardians  I  am  not  really  ill.**  I 

^1  can  tell  them  that  with  a  safe  conscience, ! 
believe  me,**  replied  Lady  Barbara,  shaking: 
her  head :  **at  least,  I  am  sure  your  illness  is  { 
not  of  the  body.**  And  with  a  stow  step,  a  ■ 
very  unusual  thing  with  her.  Lady  Barbara  I 
went  down  the  stairs.  She  found  Tyrconnel  \ 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  them. 

'•  Tell  me,**  said  he  eagerly,  «•  how  is  Ro- 
salie 1    And  how  did  she  receive  you  ! 

**  With  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordiality. 
But  she  is  ill — ^very.** 

*'  And  not  coming  down  stairs  !** 

**  Yes,  she  is  dressing.  Bat  her  malady  is 
of  the  mind :  such  a  &ce  of  dejection  I  never 
saw  before  in  one  so  yonng.  O  William ! 
if  I  could  think  you  were  the  cause  of  this ! 

**  But  you  aniTwi  think  so ;  for  you  know 
me  to  be  a  man  of  honour.**  I 

'*  But  let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  a  man  of, 
honour,  a  beautiful  girl  may  fall  in  love  with ' 
him.**  I 

**  She  may  be  Kkefy  to  do  so;  but' if «  man 
be  really  a  man  of  honour,  as  soon  as  he  sees  \ 
that  his  presence  is  dangeroua,  he  will  fly  the ' 
spot  before  it  is  too  late.  No,  no,  my  dear . 
sister,  if  yon  are  inclined  to  pity,  pity  me  f  1 1 
see  already  that  Aubrey  does,  sim!  has  read  my 
heart.**  I 

*^  Is  it  indeed  so  1    Then,  poor  Lord  and  \ 
Lady  Bellamore !     But  perhaps  Rosalie  does ' 
not,  cannot  return  your  love,  and  Ikat  makes  • 
her  unhappy  !    Yet,  dear  me !  it  would  seem 
so  unnatural  for  her  not  to  love  you  !** 

**  But  you  did  not  love  me,  Barbara— yon , 
preferred  Aubrey.** 

^  Kjn  but  remember  you  did  not  lore  roe, ' 
and  Aubrey  did.** 

*•  l>Qe.    But  eom«y  there  it  tn  hour  to  din* 
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ner,  and  before  you  dress,  I  wish  to  show  you 
and  Aubrey  some  views/* 

Aubrey,  who  had  been  closeted  with  Dupont, 
now  joined  them ;  and  the  brothers  and  sister 
had  an  undisturbed  conversation  till  they  went 
to  dress;  but  it  was  of  no  satisfactory  nature. 

Aubrey  and  Lady  Barbara  were  quite  will- 
ing to  receive  Rosalie  as  their  ward  and  com- 
panion ;  but  if  she  rejected  the  addresses  of 
Tyrconnel,  or  if  she  accepted  them,  and  was 
herself  rejected  by  the  parents  as  tlie  wife  of 
their  son,  how  could  Rosalie  live  where  she 
and  Tyrconnel  were  exposed  to  meet  daily  ? 
And  the  way  in  which  Tyrconnel  obviated  this 
difficulty  ^ve  great  pain  to  his  affectionate  bro- 
ther and  sister;  for,  **  In  that  case,'*  said  Tyr- 
connel, '*  I  should  go  abroad,  and  never  return 
till  Rosalie  was  married  or  in  a  convent.** 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
Rosalie  herself,  who  told  her  fair  guest  it  was 
near  dinner-time,  and  she  came  to  assist  her 
at  her  toilet.  Tyrconnel  now  presented  his 
brother  to  Rosalie,  who  was  himself  struck 
with  the  air  of  deep  dejection  which  obscured 
the  most  perfect  face  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
But  the  form  of  Rosalie  was  not  yet  impaired 
by  secret  grief;  and,  as  he  surveyed  her  tall, 
majestic  figure,  and  heard  the  touching  tones 
of  her  voice,  he  did  not  wonder  that  his  bro- 
ther's heart,  -all  the  romantic  circumstances 
also  of  their  meetinor  considered,  became  the 
victim  of  her  charms. 

As  they  walked  towards  the  house,  Aubrey 
kindly  told  Rosalie  that  he  had  heard  since 
he  came  of  a  most  unexpected  good  fortune 
which  was  likely  to  befall  himself  and  Lady 
Barbara ;  and  on  her  asking  what  it  was,  he 
said  it  was  the  prospect  of  having  her  to  re- 
side with  them  when  she  was  deprived  of  her 
present  guardians. 

*'  Unless,"  said  Lady  Barbara  archly,  "  you 
are  previously  claimed  by  a  better  guardian — 
an  amiable  husband.** 

**  Thai  I  shall  never  be,'*  replied  Rosalie, 
her  face  covered  with  the  deepest  blushes. 
**  No  man,  I  am  sure,  will  ever  solicit  my 
hand  in  marriage ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would 
solicit  in  vain.'* 

A  silence,  a  painful  silence,  followed  this 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  speech,  which  | 
was  soon  broken,  however,  by  Aubrey,  who, 
casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  brother,  was 
terrified  at  his  excessive  paleness,  and  ex- 
claimed — 

"  My  dear  brother !  Tyrconnel,  you  are  ill ! 
I  am  sure  you  are  ill  !** 

"  III !"  exclaimed  Rosalie,  turning  pale  as 
death  itself,  while  she  seized  TyrconnePsarm, 
and  looked  anxiously  in  his  face. 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  looks ; 
and  Tyrconnel,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
assured  her  he  was  well,  quite  well  again. 

**  What  does  all  this  mean?**  whispered 
Lady  Barbara  to  Aubrey. 

'♦  Mean !"  replied   he.    "  Why,  that  Tyr- 


connel has  not  offered  as  soon  as  be  ought  to 
have  done.'* 

And  Lady  Barbara  thought  he  might  W 
right. 

'*  I  an  afraid  you  will  find  me  a  Teiy  awk- 
ward waiting-maid,*'  said  Rosalie  to  LmIt 
Barbara,  while  with  tiembling  fillers  she  i- 
ficiated  at  her  toilet. 

**  I  do,  indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  she,  laogh- 
ing ;  **  for  yon  were  intended  to  have  womes 
to  wait  on  you,  and  never  to  wait  on  any  out. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  see  you  a^ady  of 
quality  before  I  die,  spite  of  your  recent  decla- 
ration against  marriage.  lielieve  me*  year 
heart  is  more  tender  than  you  fancy  it.** 

•'Lady  Barbara,"  cried  Rosalie,  ^I  toM 
you  I  should  not  marry :  I  did  not  say  that  I 
could  not  /ovf ." 

*'  What,  my  dear !  would  yon  lore  and  not 
marry  1  Impossible !  As  soon  as  /  was  is 
love,  I  wished  to  marry — and  so  will  you." 

**  Nay,  Lady  Barbara,  think  of  the  diffeieace 
of  our  situations:  you,  highly  bom — yoa, 
blessed  with  noble  parents,  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  an  illustrious  house  ;  and  I,  the  pooc 
obscure,  unknown  Rosalie!  No,  believe  me, 
if  I  loved  to  distraction,  I  would  never  be  the 
wife  of  any  man  of  family." 

**  W- ell,  well,  we  shall  see  when  the  tiae  • 
comes,"  replied  Lady  Barbara,  with  an  aick  ■ 
smile;  and,  taking  Rosalie's  arm,  they  pro-' 
ceeded  together  into  Madeleine's  apartmeaL 

Rosalie,  who  had  not  seen  her  for  aoaiel 
hours,  was  sensible  that  an  evident  change  bad ! 
taken  place,  and  was  not  surprised  to  hear  tint 
the  dinner,  at  her  desire,  was  to  be  served  ia> 
the  front  room. 


t( 


Would  you  could  have  come  yesteidaj 


said  Dupont,  with  more  than  usual  despoodeacj ' 
of  manner.  **  Yesterday,  we  were  all  moR. 
like  ourselves:  our  Rosalie  was  cheerful  jm- 
terday,"  he  added,  darting  a  penetrating  look 
at  her,  which  evidently  distressed  her;  and  so  = 
general  a  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  paitj, 
that  the  summons  to  dinner  was  a  relief  to 
them  all. 

But  nothing  could  long  entirely  depress  tko 
elastic  spirits  of  Lady  Barbara ;  and  even  Do- , 
pont  and  Rosalie  were  for  a  while  enliveofd 
by  her  sallies.    The  good  priest  seemed  qsiii 
captivated  with  her  vivacity,  and  Donald  iiv- 
got  he  was  waiting  at  table  while  easing  os* 
Lady  Barbara's  bonnie  blue  een.     Hereon^ 
tenance,  however,  was  clouded,  when  Blr*' 
Fenton,  who   had  visited   the  invalid  v.kilt 
they  were  at  dinner,  called  Dupont  out  of  tho 
room,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  convinced 
the  forebodings  of  his  patient  were  jost;  inl 
that  though  she  might  outlive  the  night,  iho  j 
would  never  be  able  to  come  down  again. 

This  information  so  completely  overset  the 
wretched  man,  that  he  was  unable  to  rrflBsia  I 
with  the  company,  and  the  priest  felt  it  his  = 
duty  to  retire  with  him ;  w*hile  Rosalie  went  to 
take  her  station  by  the  couch  of  the  beloved 
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Ilip  bell  call^  them  to  Tfaprr*. 
summon*  <-aii,e.  for  the  lir*(  lime 
wnrd  liereelf  imable  to  obr;  it,  but 
r  ri' an)  III  ion  not  to  be  carried  up 
r  uBual  hout ;  addini;,  with  a  mel- 
\r,  "  I  have  my  reaton*  Tor  it ;" 
itun  iiromiaed  to  alaj  wilb  her  till . 

nd  ilie  prieit  were  •Ireadj  there, ! 
^I'Hls  and  Itoenlie  entered  tli-.- 
wonls  cannot  paint  the  agony  nf 
junienance,  w*en  he  learnl  ihai 
'ou)d  nol  Dtd'nd  (he  e*enin|[-«rT- 
[bcn  llie  priest  began,  he  threu 
ilie  very  apot  whpre  he  had  fattn 
to  see  herihrow  hcrtelf;  and  them 
loped  in  his  cloak,  heaving  sai.-li 
k«  a  spiiil  tried  almost  beyond  i  i> 
indeed,  could  Itosalje  exert  b.  r 
D  witnesHinj;  Ihe  misery  of  otit 
nd  aulicipaling  Ihe  dealh  of  it'll' 
len^Ih,  her  dcrolional  con(^nen.il 
liners  ;  and.  u  ilh  the  exeeptinn  ul' 
hearted  UiiponI,  the  tonea  of  h.  r 
eA  pi'ace  ofci  ihe  disturbed  spirit.'' 

in  meanwhile  took  leave  of  Madi.-- 
mendinaher  lo  be  cauipd  to  her 
ilhout  further  delay.es  the  ni^hi- 
ly,  and  she  hsd  to  crosi  the  hall, 
toon  lie  marecbilly  than  the  nighi' 
'ladelcine;  "and    a    few   minulrh 

here  candomenoharm.  Ron)!.', 
cried  she,  while  ihe  epithet,  never 
ice  liefore,  Ihiillcd  through  Ihe  kl- 
rart  of  Ihe  dejected  girl,  "  Roaali'". 
candles,  that  1  may  ipie  on  evciv 
■  room,  whete  I  have  known  ^  ' 
:nl  feelings,  for  the  last  time, 
she,  "seat  yourselfat  your  h»r[i. 
re  been  used  to  seo  you  tit,  anil 
eTcning  hymn  to  Ihe  Vii 
edi   and    Madeli 

so  street,  nnd  lones  and  manni-' 
erinsly   alTecling,   that   Rosalies 

her  before  she  came  lo  the  cloti , 
arbara  sobbed  aloud. 
,"  she  cried  :  "  now  let  me  be  r- - 
f  rhamber.     1  have  song  my  la--! 
rth." 

It,  ihouph  Madeleine  was  aneon- 
llosalieuatchcd,  wept,  and  prayi  i 
de.  That  night,  loo,  the  wakef.il 
nnel  heard  ihose  well-rerocmberf  d 

the  self-tormenled  penilent,  aril 
lial  newain  bad  called  for  such  r.n 

,  Ihe  lime  of  rising  came,  ar>d  ttii^ 
summoned  the  family  to  chspil. 
tiOerent  looks  did  those  who  coin- 
mgregation  meet  there  !  Aubri:  y 
',  though  their  face*  wore  the  e\- 
lympathetic  sorrow,  were  still  r'.- 
r  complexions  and  featorea.  Biil 
ulie,  and  TyTcoooel  bore  in  ibeii 


dim  eyes  and  pallid  eheeka,  the  tncea  of  the 
sleepless  nighl  of  woe. 

"  lonce  thought,"  said  Lady  Barbara  to l^r- 
connel,  aa  they  left  Ihe  chapel,  **  of  bTinsln|r 
my  Utile  girl  wilb  me ;  but  1  am  glad  fdid 
not,  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  put  her  onl 


Virgm." 


pout,  eitd  Rosalie— and  even  of  you,  William, 
would  frighten  her  into  horroia ;  and  md  and 
ttrrible  would  evei  aAei  ba  aaaociated  in  bet 

Towards  evening,  Mr.  Fenton  railed  again, 
and  positively,  at  Madeleine's  eameat  coiii- 
matvd,  sssurea  her  ibat  life  waa  ebbing  apace. 

"  Then  1  am  actually  on  my  death-bed,  and 
in  my  luiur  of  death  1  she  said,  with  a  conn- 
lenance  lighted  up  with  Joy. 

*'  You  are  :"  and  her  tianapaienl  hands  were 
silently  lifted,  as  if  io  praiee  and  bleeeing, 

**  Enough  1  God  bless  you,  sir !  Yon  may 
now  leave  me,  and  tend  Father  Prevoat  hilher. 
I  thank  you  cordially  for  all  your  kindneaa." 

The  priest  now  came  in,  and  adminialerad 
extreme  unction  to  Ihe  dying  Madeleine.  The 
sacramental  rite  followed,  of  which  the  bro- 
thers. Lady  Barbara,  Roealie,  and  Dupont,  at 
her  earnest  request,  were  tummoned  la  par- 
Uke. 

"  And  now,  where  ia  Roaatie  V  ciied  Made- 
leine ;  "  my  beloved !  where  art  thon  1" 

"Here,"  she  replied;  hastening  to  meet  the 
now  oOered  embrace. 

*'  Leave  us,*'  said  Madeleine :  "  I  would  be 
alone  wilh  Rosalie." 

They  had  been  together  near  an  honr,  when 
Rosalie,  pale  and  agitated,  ran  down  ataira, 
and  begged  Tyrconiwl  to  find  Dupont,  and 
aend  him  to  Madeleine,  who  eameall^  requested 
to  see  him.  He  did  so,  and  Rosalie  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  death. 

Tyreonnel  found  him  in  hia  own  ipartment, 
and  was  obliged  lo  support  hi-:^  to  that  of 
Madeleine,  and  even  to  her  bedside.  They 
found  Rosalie  lying  beside  her,  supporting  lbs 
head  of  Madeleine  on  her  arm  ;  while  the  dy> 
ing  sufferer  waa  gasing  on  her  with  unnitera- 
ble  fondness. 

'*  Leave  me  now,  dearest,"  said  Madeleine, 

Eressing  het  lips  lo  her*,  arid  clasping  bet  to 
er  bosom.  She  then  bid  'i^rconnellead  ber 
to  Lady  Barbara ;  while  a*  the  weeping  girl 
withdrew,  abe  followed  ber  wilh  her  eye* 
lill  Uie  door  doaed  and  ahe  could  aee  bet  no 

"  There !"  aaid  Madeleine  with  a  deep  aigfa, 
"  that  pitaturt  and  that  pang  are  over,  em 

It  was  not  long  before  the  aniiooa  feara  of 
Rosalie,  who  had  heiaelf  been  forbidden  to 
come  again  till  abe  waa  sent  for,  led  Tyreon- 
nel, whose  presence  had  nol  been  forfaidden, 
and  who  had  alwaya  been  deaired  by  Had»> 
leiM  to  be  with  Dupont  at  l)w  mcoMnt  of  bei 
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dnth,  to  go  to  the  door  ot  the  loom  and  Ualfen 

to  what  WBB  pasBJDg. 

I  And  he  wm  very  soon.impelled  to  enter  Ihc 
,  toom,  for  he  hcaid  ibe  increaiiDg  loudneu  of 
I  the  eipiring  breath;   and  he  heard   Dupotit 

exclaim  in  Uie  biltenMM  of  hil  agony.  Tjr- 
'  connel  at  thU  iuoiDe»t  atood  at  the  foot  of  the 


I  dying,  beloTed  of  my  aonl."  critd 


ing  hia  ann ; 


'•hall  I  B 


I  bed. 
-I  a 


quick  approach  of  death,  and  eager  10  indulge 
I  for  one  slioit  mooient  that  fnilliful  lendernea;, 
I  ao  long  repressed  and  subdued  ;  as  ihe  saiij 

tliiH,BliB  sitetched  outber  atme  to  the  agilaicil 
I  Pupont,   wbo,  ciaaping   her  with   phrensird 

agony  to  bis  breaat,  wildly  conjured  her,  iis 
jhu   kissed   her   damp   biou",   to   live  a  liltU' 

longer,  and  wait  lill  Aii  appointeJ  hour  wus 

"  It  will  not  be,"  ahe  bintly  replied. 

Then,  while  she  gasped  for  atlerance,  tfie 
priest  gave  the  cross  into  her  closing  hand : 
sbe  pressed  it  to  her  breaat,  fixed  her  laat, 
long,  expiring  glance  on  that  beloved  beinj; 
who  now  tenderly  supported  her;  and  as  he 
pressed  his  cold  and  learful  cheek  to  hers,  she 
smiled  and  expired. 


Foroi 


It  all  n 


a  still  ai 


is  the 


corpite  before  them ;  for  Dunont  was  tlunitrd 
by  ibe  blow,  though  it  had  been  so  Ions  tx- 

tecled,  and  he  stood  gazing  on  his  lost  Madt^ 
sine  as  if  he  expected  to  see  her  move,  and 
hear  her  speak  again;  —  while  reverence  for 
such  deep  grief  as  bis,  forbade  'Fyrconnel  and 
the  priest  to  speak  or  move.  But  at  lengtli 
the  unhappy  man  awoke  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  Bulfering;  —  and  throwing  himself  besidf 
the  body,  he  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  amon^l  which,  however  rapidly  be 
spoke,  and  in  Italian  too,  Tyrconnel  could 
cleady  distinguish  the  name  of  ADgels,onianf  r, 
mia  rita,  and  all  the  words  that  denote  the 
I  tendeicsl  tiea  which  bind  the  lieart  of  mai\. 
It  seemed  ^  if  thai  imperious  love,  whitli 
bad  for  years  been  confined  within  oppressive 
bonds,  and  tyrannized  over  and  trampled  upon, 
now  rioted  in  its  recovered  liberty,  and  gave 
way  to  that  violence,  which  might  he  fetlereij, 
but  could  not  be  annihilated. 

At  last,  when  be  had  raved  himself  into  in. 
sensibility,  Tyrconnel  and  the  priest  removt-il 
him  into  Ilia  own  room,  and  the  latter  promised 
imnion  him  whenever  he  thought  his  prr- 
e  would  be  of  service.  He  then  proceeded 
tofulfil  the  painful  task  of  imparting  loHoaalie 
the  death  of  Madeleine. 

"Am  I  sent  fori" said  she  eagerly  j  "I  saw 
,  la  remove  my  guardian  from  the  room;    I 
^  thought  the  scene  would  be  too  much  for  him. 
I  shall  go  lo  her  now." 

"  No,  dearest  Rosalie,  you  must  go  with 
t  sister  lo  your  chamber,"  replied  Tyrcon- 
I,  the  leara  trickling  down  his  manly  cheek. 
"What  do  you  Dieaa  1"  cried  Rosalie,  catdi- 


**YeB — all  u  ow,  ud  w«  cm  novody. 
pray  for  her  soul." 

Lady  Barbara  did  not  leave  the  mcmraB 
that  night,  but  partook  of  her  aleepleaa  bet 
and  reatleia  pillow, 

I  Tyrconnel  s  night  was  a  aleepless  one ;  fti 
I  Dupont's  fiantic  grief,  which  «tu  otim  wat- 
.  ceeded  by  quiet  and  calm  dejection,  admiiud' 
of  the  aoothmga  of  friendship,  atid  caused  bin' 
'  therefore  lo  paaa  ntott  of  the  hoius  lill  day- 
;  break  in  the  moumer'a  chamber. 

With  what  new  and  mouriiful  feelinft  U' 
the  sleepers  now  hear  the  bell  which  vm- 
moned  them  to  matina!  with  what  paioU 
emotions  did  the  moomera  bear  that  lotsd 
I  which,  they  al  once  remembered,  abe,  whom 
I  Uiey  moat  loved,  could  hear  no  more  !  and  wilb 
what  overpowennfT  w retched nesa  did  tliej  be- 
hold the  beama  of  that  sun,  which  diffiued  a 
general  cheerfulness  upon  the  lace  of  nataie, 
and  called  everything  around  Ihcm  jntone*^ 
life,  save  her,  more  dear  than  eTen  life  itidf! 
0  the  painful  contrast  between  the  still,  eoM.' 
dark  paleness  of  the  dead,  and  the  waitn.  l^ 
I  vivifying  eon,  and  the  bright  blue  sky  abov*^ 
!  them !  < 

Lady  Barbara  and  her  hnsband  BTaM  indcel  [ 
lo  renewed  giaiitude  atone  to  the  GiTei  cC: 
good:  fortheyatose  toaconscioasncntrf'tbnr; 
own  still  unimpaired  enjoyment*.  Bntlhtyi 
could  not  forget  that  mourning  wis  ia  IM: 
house ;  and  Ladj  Barbara,  burating  into  tauK; 
exclaimed,  when  she  heard  the  matin  bdl,l 
"  The  poor  Madeleine  bears  it  not '." 

"  She  hears  belter  muaic,'!  trust,  my  be- 
loved," replied  her  husband.  And  Lady  Bw-' 
bara  said  she  wondered  sbecoold  besofootiiJi 
OS  to  weep  for  her.  '. 

When  Ihey  entered  the  chapel,  thej  tmii 
Rosalie  bad  taken  her  seal  ss  usual  st  the  v-. 
gan,  and  Dupont  was  stretched  along  the  wit! 
same  spot  as-the  night  before;  while  RMilie*! 
voice  only  faltered  occasionally,  at  tome  R- 
colleclion,  probably,  came  over  ber  mind.asl 
agitated  her  feelings. 

When  the  service  waa  ended,  Dupont  mund 
not  from  hia  recumbent  posture,  and  tookit 
notice  of  any  one.  But  Rosalie  Mcrpttd  ikt' 
ofiered  arm  of  Tyrconnel ;  and  with  a  ptadrc' 
but  placid  countenance  gave  and  received  ikS; 
usual  BTeeungs,  and  ace om pan)' ing  bet  ft^'i 
(0  (he  house,  officisled  at  the  break taiHtblsi: 
but  when  the  meal  was  over,  she  telired  t§U-'- 
"  It  is  very  certain,"  aaid  Lady  Baibaia  ikt 
next  day,  "  thai  Rosalie's  countenance  ii  *A 
so  dejected,  not  so  lull  of  woe,  as  itvat  hffan 
this  event  happened." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Aubrej;  "ttletst, 
if  it  be,  bitter,  hopeleas  dejection ;  but  this  k*t 
an  air  of  placid  sweetnesa,  that  only  beloafl 
lo  the  occasion  ;  and  Rosalie,  while  scmniic 
for  the  poor  Aladeleine,  cannot  aoirow  like  «M 
without  hope." 
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**  l^nie  r*  replied  Tyrconnel,  **  and  I  myself  [give  it  up  as  quietly  and  (^ood-humouredly 
have  observed  the  change  with  great  pleasure;  >  (with  in  emphasis)  as  you  have  done  nowJ*^ 
and  1  also  know  exactly  when  the  change  |  Lady  Barbara^  as  he  said  this,  looked  at  him 
took  place.  —  I  observed  it  afVer  she  came  '  with  a  suspicious  and  inquiring  glance.  Then, 
firooi  her  long  conference  with  the  deceased, '  shaking  her  head,  and  holding  up  her  hand  at 
as  soon  as  ever  she  had  recovered  her  first .  him  in  a  threatening  manner,  she  exclaimed, 
enotioas,  and  was  composed  enough  to  con- 
verse ;  and  1  suspect  this  change  in  her  was 
the  result  of  the  conversation.  What  it  was 
that  90  affected  her  the  day  you  came,  I  can- 
not guess ;  but  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 


Aubrey,  you  are  a  sarcastic  person!"  and 
went  in  search  of  Rosalie. 

Lady  Barbara  found  Tyrconnel  with   her 

standing  hy  the  dead  body  of  her  whom  tlicy 

loved :  but  she  hesitated  to  enter  the  room ; 

:  ever  observed  it  in  her.  But  I  will  go  in  search   for  what  is  soothing  to  strong  feelings  of  aflec- 

of  her:  I  expect  to  find  her  in  the  chamber  of  i  tion  is  painful  where  the  alfcctions  are  not 

death.**  i  deeply  engaged.    And  Tyrconnel,  observing 

**  Now  Tyreonnel  is  cone,  we  must  talk  of 
oar  departure,"  said  Lady  Barbara.    **  When 


■  can  il  with  propriety  take  place  I  for  remember, 
1 1  have  left  my  dear  children  two  days." 
^  Bnt  we  cannot  go  before  the  funeral,  Bar- 


'     **  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  our  at^ 
!  tendance  I    Besides,  I  have  no  mourning;  I 


her  reluctant  step,  whispered   Rosalie,  that 

they  had  better  go  to  her;  and  they  led  the 

agitated  Lady  Barbara  to  Rosalie^s  apartment. 

'*  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 

^*  you  think  me  a  great  fool." 

**  Oh,  no !  I  can  understand  your  feelings  I" 

''It  is  more  than  I  can;  for  how  strange  it 

is  that  /  cannot  bear  to  look  on  that  which 


.can  do  DO  good  here,  and  I  am  wanted  at ,  you,  who  loved  her  so  much  more,  can  like  to 
'  hone."  j  contemplate !" 


^  Is  it  doing  no  good,  to  show  respect  to  I  *'  There  arc  many  ways  of  accounting  for 
that  peraon  when  d^  whom  you  loved  while  thaL  In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  increase 
living!  Is  it  doing  no  good,  to  show  counte- ■  the  grief  already  at  its  height;  and  it  loves 
nance  and  kindness  to  a  poor  orphan  girl  when  j  whatever  suits  and  feeds  it.  In  the  next 
she  is  in  affliction,  Barbara  1"  |  place,  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  be  with  her  as  long 

**  Yea, yes,  it  is :  I  own  it,  I  own  it.  Still,  as  1  can;  and  next  to  seeing  her  alive,  it  is 
I  think  a  superior  doty  is  owing  to  my  own ;  pleasing  to  me  to  gaze  on  her  when  dead.  I 
children."  \  shall  soon  not  see  her  at  all,  you  know.    But 

'*  So  I  should  think,  if  they  were  in  danger,   pray  let  us  change  the  subject." 
or  in  distress;  but  as  they  are  all  well  and  ^     ''  Willingly;  and  I  must  venture  to  observe 
happy,  and  under  the  best  possible  care,  not !  the  change  in  your  countenance :  your  expres- 
even  excepting  your  own,  I  tliink  your  superior  sion  is  quite  altered,  not  from  woe  to  joy,  but 
duty  in  to  stay  here."  from  one  nort  of  sorrow  to  another." 

**Aiid  do  you  not  think  a  mother^s  duty       ''I  can  believe  it;  for  so  are  my  feelings 


pniBBioant  to  all  others,  a  wife*s  excepted  ? 

**  Yea :  but  when  a  mother  prefers  going  to 
her  cfaildran  to  staying  where  she  is  wanted, 
it  is  hr  more  delightful  to  her  to  go 


changed.  The  woe  you  mean  was  a  bitter, 
blighting  distress;  but  my  last  conversation 
with  the  dear  lost  Madeleine  removed  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  now  I  only  feel  a  tender  soft^ 

to  stay,  then  I  think  her  maternal  tender- !  ening  kind  of  melancholy  occasioned  by  her 

looka  very  like  selfishness  disguised  un-  loss." 


the  form  ot  maternal  duty. 


''  I  do  not  understand  this  distinction,  Rosa- 


^  Well,  Aubrey,  well,  rather  than  seem  self-   lie.     Your  first  woe  was  an  acute  wearing  pain 
k  in  yonr  eves,  I  am  sure  I  Ml  stay  a  month   like  tlie  tooth-ache.    Your  present  resembles 

if  yon  wish."  |  a  slight  gentle  headache,  and  is  by  the  by 

^^Nay,  Barbara,  that  would  be  still  more '  ratheir  agreeable  than  otherwise,  when  one 
for  then  you  would  really  from  ae/Jish !  may  rest  onu^s  head  on  the  shoulder  one 
aaerifice  yonr  children."  loves." 

«*  1  am  incapable  now-a-days  of  arguing       ''  I  should  think.  Lady  Barbara,  that  even 

wilh  von,  Aubrey,  sinee  you  became  a  barris-   sorrow  when  soothed  by  those  one  most  loves 

tw;  tfcmfow  I  shall  only  say,  I  am  your  wife, !  would  be  sweet  also." 

'  I  foal  it  my  duty  to  obey  yonr  will."         |     •'  Try  the  experiment.    I  dare  say  Tyicon- 
**Ia  it  not^our  pleasure  too,  Barbara?  I   nel  will  be  very  glad  to  soothe^your  sorrow  " 


t» 


alwaya  ilattered  myself  it  was— are  you 
my  love !"' 
*■  I!  Oh  no !  but  yoo  are,  or  you  would  not 

Ihooffht  me  selfish." 
**  1  dU  not  think  so ;  •and  I  was  sure  yon 


''  How  C4in  you  joke.  Lady  Barbara,  and  at 
such  a  time  1" 

^  Indeed,  it  was  wron^,  and  I  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon.     I  am  afraid  I  want  to  meet  with 
^        asevereafHIction,  to  prevent  my  growing  hard- 
mif  awmad  no,  beeauee  you  had  not  allowed   hearted ;  for  a  life  ot  continued  blessings  is  a 
ynatlf  to  consider  the  point  in  question  pro- '  most  fearful  state,  and  very  bad  for  the  soul,  I 
faiy  and  on  both  sides.    I  vras  always  cer- 1  believe;  and  I  never  lost  any  thing  I  loved, 
if  yon  do  so  consider  it,  you  would  |  except  a  very  fine  long-eared  setter.    There 
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j  are  some  losses  which  I  cannot  bear  to  con- 
template. I  leave  you  to  guess  what  I  mean 
—  the  very  idea — **  Here  she  paused,  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  April  face. 

''Do  you  know,"  said  she,  *Uhat  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  fuss  that  is  made  in  a 
Greek  play  about  a  wiTe  who  prevailed  on  the 
gods  to  let  her  die  instead  of  her  husband  1 
I  Mcestis  her  name  was.  But  I  never  could  see 
^  much  in  it.  I  am  sure  it  appears  to  me  a 
very  easy  and  natural  thing.  I  had  much 
rather  die  for  Aubrey,  than  endure  the  misery 
of  losing  him.  Do  you  not  think  you  should 
feel  the  same  towards  your  husband,  if  you 
loved  him  1" 

**I  would  never,"  said  Rosalie  solemnly, 
'*  marry  any  man,  for  whom  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  die." 

So  much  for  the  enthusiasm  of  two-and- 
twenty  and  nineteen. 

When  dinner  was  announced  that  day,  to 

their  great  surprise,  Dupont  himself  took  his 

seat  at  table,  and  with  a  countenance  which 

spoke  forcibly  of  recent  sorrow,  but  of  sorrow 

subdued  into  calmness  by  the  consolations  of 

religion.    As   Madeleine  had   not  for  many 

weeks  partaken  of  that  meal  with  him,  he  did 

I  not  miss  her  at  it,  and  that  added  to  his  com- 

j  posure.     He  ate  a  little  himself,  but  was  atten- 

itiveto  his  guests,  particularly  to  Lady  Bar- 

I  bara,  who  had  not  at  all  lost  her  power  to 

'charm  his  imagination,  and   whom,  to  her 

I  confusion,  he  often  gazed  upon  till  tears  came 

'  in  his  eyes ;  for  he  recalled  the  first  moment 

in  which  he  saw  her,  and  when  he  was  then 

fearing  an  event  might  happen,  which  had 

since  taken  place. 

*'  How  like  Lady  Barbara  is,"  said  Dupont 
starting  from  a  reverie,  ''to  one  of  Guido*8 
angels !" 

"  She  is  a  better  thing  to  me,  dear  sir,"  said 
Aubrey  affectionately :  "  she  is  a  real  angel, 
not  a  pictured  one ;  and  she  is  my  own  little 
wife:  but  1  do  wish  you  may  not  turn  her 
head  with  your  flattery :  praise  from  most  men 
to  a  sensible  woman  is  no  better  than  a  tem- 
porary and  trifling  allowance,  which  is  never 
to  be  depended  on ;  but  praise  from  you  is  a 
large  fortune  at  once,  which  may  make  the 
person  who  receives  it  proud  and  indepen- 
dent." 

"And  what  are  you  yourself  now  doing, 
Aubrey  ?  have  not  i/ou  praised  me  enough  to 
make  me  proud  ?  Independent  I  never  can 
be,  never  wish  to  be,  of  you  and  your  affec- 
tion." 

"Tjrrconnel,"  said  Dupont  with  great  feel- 
ing, "  if  I  live  long  enough  to  know  that  you 
and  that  dear  girl  will  one  day  be  united,  I 
shall  almost  think  the  miseries  of  my  own  ex- 
istence repaid." 

So  saying  he  left  the  room. 

"  What  does  this  meani"  cried  Lady  Bar- 
bara, turning  to  the  blushing  Rosalie :  "  have 
you  changed   your  opinion  since   yesterday. 


and  learnt  to  think  that  marriaj^  may  as  m/; 
attend  on  love;  and  that  love  is  a  iwd  thing i 
without  it  1"  j 

"  I  never  did  think  otherwise,^  neplied  Ro-j 
salie :  *'  I  only  said,  that  I  might  love,  tboogh' 
I  could  not  marry." 

*'  Could  not  marry !  that  is  to  aay,  will  ml\ 
marry:    dearest  Rosalie,  do  not  conjoie  op* 
such  a  distracting  thongfat!   why  Will  yoi 
give  up  all  hope  tSus  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mve  np  hope— I  cannot  hear  to 
give  it  up— 1  am  not  ashamed  to  lepni  to 
these  kind  friends  what  I  owned  to  my  de- 

farted  guardian,  and  to  my  living  one,  Ifatl 
love  you,  Tyrconnel ;  and  that  I  believe  I 
can  never  love  any  other  man :  bnt  then  I 
must  also  assure  you  and  in  their  pfeseaee, 
that  without  the  consent  of  your  ]»amits  1 1»- 
ver  will  be  yours.    You  best  know  what  pn» 

feet  there  is  of  obtaining  it ;  and  alas !  whm 
consider  what  a  splendid  mairiage  has  been 
made  by  the  younger  son,  can  /  believe  Loid 
and  Lady  Bellamore  will  allow  me  to  be  the 
bride  of  the  elder !"     ' 

"  Very  true,"  said  Aubrey :  **  I  did  many 
wonderfully  well  for  a  younser  brother;  aod 
little  splendid  here,  this  small  diamond,  hot  of 
the  first  water,  which  I  wear  in  my  bosooi, 
was  thought  a  fit  match  even  fof  my  elder 
brother.  But  remember  that,  in  the  first  pliee. 
a  man  who  will  be  the  representative  of  tvo 
rich  and  noble  houses  do€^  not  want  so  Docfa 
money  as  his  younger  brother ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  a  nobleman— a     a 

"  Alas !"  cried  Aubrey,  **  though  sure  of 
the  indulgence  of  my  audience  I  cannot  pxm'J 
for  I  cannot  speak  against  my  conscience—- 
without  a  FEE  at  least — and  I  own  my  iears  ofj 
ultimate  disappointment  for  you,  my  dear  bn^  | 
ther,  are  equal  to  my  hopes  of  yoar  success.**! 

The  next  day  the  brothers  challenged  I^y! 
Barbara  to  take  a  long  walk  with  them;  tndj 
as  they  went  along  they  told  her  that  in  their  | 
rambles  that  morning  before  breakfast,  ti^y 
had  seen  in  a  cottage  the  prettiest  childten 
they  had  ever  beheld. 

"Do  you  sav  so,  Aubrey?"  asked  Lsdj 
Barbara  reproachfully. 

«  Yes :  I  do." 

"  W^hat !  prettier  than  your  otcm  children  f* 

"  Prettier  than  they  were  when  I  last  stv 
them." 

"  Ay :  but  that  is  three  days  ago,  and  ow 
had  not  been  well.  William  has  not  seeo  ay 
children  a  long  time ;  therefore  his  praise  doei 
not  mortify  me." 

"  And  why  should  mine,  my  loret  If  yoor 
children  were  ugly^  I  should  not  think  men 
so ;  nor  should  I  love  them  the  less,  if  I  did: 
for  are  they  not  equally  yours  and  mine,  Ba^ 
bara  1" 

"  Yes :  but  still  one  likes  to  have  prettj 
children." 

"  But  youf  it  seems,  want  yonrs  to  be  the 
prettiest  children ;  and  though  I  revwenee  ma- 
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teoderness,  I  do  not  admire  maternal 


♦» 


it  must  they  not  always  go  toffether, 
r^    Can  you  separate  the  weed  from 
irer  I" 
It  I  can  discourage  the  one,  and  cherish 


»♦ 


er. 

ell,  as  you  please;  only  do  not,  if  you 
e,  think  any  children  prettier  than  your 
But  where  are  these  wonders  1  am  I  to 
mV 

f  now  entered  the  cottage;  and  Tyr- 
»  with  a  countenance  of  affectionate 
«9  held  out  to  the  delighted  Lady  Bar^ 
T  own  rosy  girl,  while  the  nurse  made 
;>earance  wiUi  the  other  child.  **  Oh ! 
ir  considerate  brother,  how  did  you  con- 
lis  delightful  surprise  V* 
by,  you  must  know,  Barbara,  that  when 
I  from  Aubrey  how  reluctant  you  were 
f  though  bt>neTolence  conquered  selfish- 
resolved  that  my  gain  should  not  be 
as;  and  having  despatched  a  note  to 
>ther,  I  prepared  Rosalie^s  friends  at 
tta<;e  to  accommodate  your  children  for 
ays." 

few  days,  William  !  If  you  wish  it," 
be  enthusiastic  Lady  Barbara,  **  I  will 
ly  months." 

i  what  would  our  parenU  say  to  that, 
it" 

d  what  would  the  law  say  to  me 7*'  said 
tband. 

je,  I  see  I  am  wrong;  bat  my  dear 
d  and  brother,"  cried  she,  folding  each 
f  turns  to  her  bosom,  **  how  difl^ult  it 
I  one  is  verii  happy  to  consider  other 

t  not  diificult  to  consider  one's  pa- 

:  to  be  sure  not;  but  when  one*s  near 
so  delightful,  it  is  very  excusable,  for 
noraents  at  least,  to  forget  a  more  dis- 
t,  however  dear." 

hey  lefl  the  cottage,  to  which  Lady 
I  made  an  excuse  for  returning  at  least 
dozen  times,  she  said  with  great  ear- 
s,  **  Do  you  think  Rosalie  will  consider 
izch  of  decorum  and  feeling  to  come 
e  to  the  cottage  before  the  funeral  is 
for  I  do  so  iong  to  show  her  my  chil- 

borten  my  narrative  as  much  as  possi- 
ihall  only  say  that  Madeleine  was  in- 
in  the  chapel,  under  the  stones  where 
1  been  accustomed  to  prostrate  herself; 
'  interment  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
;ation,  who  had  lost  in  the  deceased  the 
of  benefactors. 

>t!y  soothing  was  this  tribute  to  the 
r  the  survivors;  and  when  Dupont  re- 
his  guests  in  the  evening,  his  counte- 


nance was  placid,  and  his  conTersa|ion  cheer- 
ful. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Tyrconnel 
entered  the  room  where  his  brother  and  sister 
were  sitting,  with  a  disturbed  countenance, 
and  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

*^  See  here,"  said  he,  ^  what  one  of  my  fa- 
ther's servants  has  just  brought  me !" 

Aubrey  read  the  letter,  and  observed  that  it 
was  what  he  expected :  **  Your  servant,"  said 
he,  **gave  such  a  description  of  Rosalie's 
beauty  to  the  lady's  maid  at  Forest  Lodge; 
that  I  foresaw  what  would  happen." 

**And  pray,  what  has  happened!"  asked 
Lady  Barbara. 

**  My  father  and  mother,  and  your  father 
and  mother,  with  Lady  Honoria  Mandaville 
and  others,  are  now  at  Cowes,  on  a  tour  round 
the  island,  if  the  snow  does  not  fall ;  and  you 
and  Aubrey  and  I  are  expected  to  join  them 
there  immediately." 

**  What !  and  leave  my  children  and  Rosa- 
lie !  No,  DO ;  you  may  go,  but  I  shall  stay 
here." 

**  Thank  you ;  but  if  I  go,  you  must  go,  or 
our  parents  would  be  offended ;  and  Tyrconnel 
must  go,  I  fear,  at  all  eyents." 

*^  I  fear  so,  too.  I  must  not  run  any  risk  of 
offending  them,  as  on  their  fevour  now  to 
much  depends ;  besides,  they  have  been  such 
kind  and  tender  parents,  that  till  tow  I  always 
found  my  best  pleasure  in  my  duty ;  but  then, 
to  leave  Rosalie !" 

To  shorten  my  story:— -when  Tynronnel 
communicated  the  eontents  of  his  father's  le^ 
ter  to  Dupont,  the  latter  told  him  he  was  yery 
glad  that  he  had  reeeived  a  summons,  fer 
that  he  meant  to  propose  that  he  should  an  it 
the  castle  immediately,  and  go  to  Lord  Bella- 
more  to  acquaint  him  with  his  attachment,  and 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  objeet  of  it ;  for 
that  he  could  not  think  he  himself  was  acting 
an  honourable  part,  while  allowing  any  man 
to  address  a  ward  of  his,  unknown  to  his 
parents.  ^  Well  do  I  know,"  continued  he, 
**  that  your  fether  will  disapprove  your  passion,  i 
and  forbid  your  marriage ;  but  tell  him  not  to 
bid  you  utterly  despair,  till  he  knows  every 
thing  concerning  the  birth  and  connexions  of 
Rosalie.  If,  when  acquainted  with  them,  be 
objects  to  her  as  your  wife,  I  have  now  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  that  objection 
must  be  final." 


I  shall  not  describe  the  parting  hour  —  that 
hour,  more  trying  to  those  who  rtmain  than  to 
those  who^o;  as  a  path,  a  view,  a  chair,  the 
merest  trii&,  are  to  the  former,  melancholy 
memorials  of  departed  pleasures;  while,  for 
the  latter,  new  scenes,  new  objects,  and  even 
motion  itself,  possesses  a  power  to  lull  the 
mind  in  temporary  forgetfulness. 


NTftTKHY,   AND  flDPItllSTlTrON. 


>ai,M>i  faUvrthtl 
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than  ibatit  Bni  1  iru  ki  iiDdiiurul  u  atwajr*  i  tllnw  na  lo  mmf  hhim.  i 
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disfMtitions,  made  lon^  excursions  impossi- 
ble :  when  at  length  Tyrconnel  one  morning 
reeeiTed,  by  express  from  the  castle,  a  letter 
written  in  a  hand  scarcely  legible.  It  con- 
'  only  a  few  words. 


**  My  prayers  are  heard — I  am  dying — and 
before  you  have  left  the  island— come  you ! 
eocne  ali^  at  the  earnest  request  of  an  expiring 


i> 


'*  RlITALDO,  C0!fTE  M.  G. 

Tyrconnel  went  instantly  to  his  father^s  bed- 
side, and  obtained  his  promise,  and  that  of  his 
mother,  that  they  would  follow  him,  (as  they 
hoped,)  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  soon  as 
their  six  horses  could  be  harnessed. 

The  brothers  set  off  immediately.  They 
Ibaod  Dapont  quite  composed,  and  with  an 
evident  expression  of  satisfaction  in  his  coun- 
tenance; while  his  whole  soul  seemed  in  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed  on  Rosalie,  who  sat  on  the 
bed  beside  him,  wiping  the  damps  of  death 
from  his  brow,  and  giving  and  receiving  the 
moet  affectionate  caresses,  scarcely  turning 
from  her  interesting  charge  to  welcome  her 
loajp-ebsent  lover. 

**  Here  are  the  papers  which  I  mentioned  to 
yon,^  said  Dupont ;  **  and  they  are  so  long, 
tiist  /  haTe  wished,  tanteatly  wished,  your  pa- 
woold  arrive,  as  it  would  be  a  trial  to 
ndeed,  to  die  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  this 
precioas  child.  Yet,  if  it  must  be  so,  I 
•bmll  not  dare  to  murmur ;  for  1  have  merited 
BOthing  but  chastisements,  and  every  mercy 
ibovn  me  surprises  as  roach  as  it  encourages 


Tyrconnel  received  the  packet  with  a  trem- 
UiDf  hand,  and  though  he  longed  to  open 
it*  he  imnd  not  do  it :  besides,  he  wished  to 
Jmm  m  long  as  he  could,  and  those  papers 
wmM  bid  him, despair. 

U  was  mora  than  an  hour  before  Tyrconnel, 
who^  was  anxiously  on  the  wakh^  hailed  the 
•Rival  of  the  party ;  but  at  length  they  came, 

'  Anbiey  went  down  to  receive  them. 

**Saialy/'  said  the  dying  man,  ^^  Rosalie 
~it  lo  go  down  to  welcome  them.** 

**  What !  and  leave  you  1  I  cannot— tndrnf 


**  You  can  letom  again  in  a  short  time ;  and 
ndly  my  mind  is  so  relieved,  now  I  know 
Ihaf  aie  liue,  that  I  believe  death  much  more 
diatant  than  I  expected.**  And  as  Mr.  Fen- 
IdBt  who  DOW  ^tered,  declared  that  the  pulse 
«aa  father  stronger  than  when  he  felt  it  last, 
Boaalie  allowed  Tyrconnel  to  lead  her  down 
Bat  it  was  as  much  against  his  incli- 
aa  against  hers ;  for,  as  yet,  Tyrconnel 
har  by  no  other  name  than  Rosalie ;  and 
aa  IhmlU  mih  he  could  not  present  her  to  per- 
who  to  mgh  rank  and  the  pride  of  lofty 
mited  formality  of  manners  and  rigid 
of  decomm.  But  there  was  no  alterna- 
i|  and  Tyrconnel  tried  to  repress  in  his  be- 
that  relactanee  which  he  was 


only  too  conscious  of  himself.  In  Rosalie, 
however,  it  was  reluctance  only^  unmixed  with 
any  feeling  of  bashful  trepidation ;  for  how 
could  that  being  who  had  just  left  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  dy- 
ing, feel  awed  at  appearing  before  any  one  of 
mortal  mould  I  **  Dust  and  ashes  as  we  are, 
or  soon  must  be,  is  it  for  us,**  she  might  have 
said,  *'to  plume  ourselves  upon  the  distinc- 
tions of  worldly  grandeur,  and  look  down  on 
our  fellow-creatures,  when  the  time  perhaps 
is  near  that  shall  make  one  act  of  recollected 
virtue,  and  a  single  aspiration  of  present  faith, 
however  gently  breathed,  of  more  value  than 
all  the  splendours  of  a  coronet!**  But  it  was 
not  to  such  reflections,  however  just,  that  Ro- 
salie was  indebted  for  her  present  courage.  It  \ 
was  Bocred  sorrow  which  lifled  her  above  the  , 
admission  of  any  other  feeling,  and  even  made  ' 
her  insensible  to  the  wish  of  pleasing  the  pa- 
rents of  Tyrconnel. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Tyrconnel  was 
relieved  at  once  from  his  embarrassment  by 
Lady  Barbara,  who  joyfully  exclaimed,  **  Oh ! 
here  is  my  dear  friend  Rosalie.** 

The  Countess  of  Delmayne  and  the  Lady 
Bellamore,  and  their  lords,  immediately  rose ; 
and  with  a  manner  which  they  meant  to  be 
very  gracious,  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
condescension,  the  ladies  advanced  a  step  or 
two  to  meet  the  pale  and  tearful  girl.  But  the 
long  and  fine-turned  neck  of  Rosalie  bent  it- 
self more  courteously  than  humbly  to  their 
salutation ;  and  her  step  was  so  firm,  her  man- 
ner so  self-possessed,  that  they  who  came  in- 
tending only  to  bestow  protection  were  struck, 
with  involuntary  respect. 

Aubrey  had  s^t  a  chair  for  her  near  his  nuK 
ther,  and  every  one  seemed  expecting  her  to 
speak.  Rosalie,  too,  felt  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  do  so;  and  in  words  nearly  inaudible 
she  thanked  the  visiters  for  their  truly  kind 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  dying  stran- 
ger: but  as  the  recollection  that  he,  was  dying 
recurred  to  Ker,  she  earnestly  conjured  them 
to  excuse  her,  if  she  returned  iniantly  to  his 
room. 

The  expiring  sufferer  looked  eagerly  in  the 
face  of  Tyrconnel,  as  he  led  Rosalie  to  the 
bedside,  to  read  there,  if  he  could,  what  im- 
pression she  had  made  on  his  guests ;  for  he 
had  urged  her  going  to  them,  in  hopes  tliat  her 
beauty  and  her  sorrow  would  make  her  an  in- 
terest in  their  hearts.  But  he  had  seen  little 
of  the  world,  and  knew  not  how- much  the 
habits  and  restraints  of  civilized  society  fetter 
not  only  the  expression  of  the  feelings,  but  the 
feelings  themselves. 

Deluded  man!  Rosalie*8  appearance  had 
produced  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  mother 
of  Lady  Barbara,  who  had  never  quite  forgot- 
ten Tyrconnel*s  indifference  to  her  daughter. 
Still,  however,  as  she  was  a  generous,  good- 
hearted  woman,  she  felt  a  wish  to  promise  pro- 
tection to  a  poor,  friendless  orphan :  and  pro^ 
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iiction  implies  power ;  and  the  lore  of  power 
i  is  not  only  a  universal  passion,  but  one  that  it 
:  is   gratifying  io  indulge.    And   Lady   Del- 
I  niayne  pleased  herself  with  the  example  she 
should  set  Lady  Bellamore,  and  with  the  an- 
ticipation of  soothing  the  terrors  of  the  trem- 
bling and  embarrassed  Rosalie.     But  lo !  Ro- 
salie was  neither  trembling  nor  embarrassed. 
Lady  Delmayne,  therefore,  was  mortified  and 
disappointed. 

Aubrey's  observing  eye  discovered  this,  and 
he  dared  not  ask  what  the  family  thought  of 
Rosalie. 

Not  so  Lady  Barbara.  With  her  usual 
warmth  of  heart,  she  exclaimed,  **  Well,  is  she 
not  very  beautiful  1" 

"  We  saw  her  to  great  disadvantage,"  said 
Lady  Bellamore. 

"  Her  face  we  did,"  said  her  lord  ;  **  but 
her  figure  is  the  finest  that  I  ever  saw,  and  her 
air  dignified." 

'*  Dignified!"  cried  Lady  Delmayne :  "/>roii(/, 
I  think.  Surely,  no  duchess  could  have  car- 
ried her  head  more  high." 

**  True,"  said  Aubrey,  coldly ;  "  for  Rosalie 
has  great  dignity  df  mind,  and  that  usually 
ffives  dignity  of  manner  and  self-possession. 
Were  she  the  child  of  a  peasant,  her  manner 
would  be  the  same.  What  you  call  pride,  I 
call  proper  self-respect." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  Aubrey,  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  high  birth  gives  a  sort  of  grace 
and  air  to  the  person,  however  diminutive, 
which  no  one  could  mistake  ?" 

"My  dear  madam,"  replied  Aubrey,  "do 
you  think  that  if  a  stranger  were  not  told  who 
this  laughing-eyed,  bustling  little  person  be- 
side me  was,  he  would  instantly  discover  that 
she  was  an  earl's  daughter  1" 

"  He  would  know  at  least  that  she  was  of 
rank ;  for  you  have  often  said  yourself,  sir, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Lady  Barbara  Del- 
mayne to  move  ungracefully ;  and  what  can 
this  be  owing  to  but  to  that  consciousness  of 
her  own  consequence,  which  alone  can  give 
that  ease  to  the  manner,  in  which  grace  con- 
sists ?" 

"  What  a  piece  of  pride  and  conceit,  then, 
have  I  been  loving  so  tenderly  and  so  long 
without  knowing  it !" 

"  You  are  always  laughing  at  Barbara  about 
her  littleness,  Aubrey ;  but  she  is  not  so  very 
short,  though  she  is  certainly  not  a  May-pole." 

"  My  dear  lady,  she  knows  she  is  *  as  high 
a$  my  heart ,'  and  knowing  that,  I  know  she  is 
contented.     Are  you  not,  Barbara!" 

»*  I  was — but  am  so  no  longer." 

"  No !" 

"  No,"  replied  she,  seeing  the  storm  gather- 
ing on  her  mother's  brow,  and  wishing  to  avert 
it  by  a  joke:  "No,  not  since  I  have  gained 
the  high  appellation  of  angci ;  and  you  know 
the  poor  Count  says  I  look  and  am  an  angel — 
his  guardian  angei.^^ 


"  Docs  the  Count  say  so  1**  said  Ladj  Del 
mayne,  frowning  no  longer. 

"Oh  yes!"  I 

TyrconnePs  entrance  interrapted  ber.    He. 
came  with  the  manuscript  in  bis  band.  j 

"  Begin,  dear  brother,  begin,**  eried  Lady ' 
Barbara.  \ 

But  finding  he  was  too  mneb  agitated  to ; 
command  his  voice  snfliciently,  he  resigafd 
the  task  of  reading  it  to  Anbrej ;  and  lie  read 
as  follows : 

CoKFBSsiows  or  RiNAUio,  Coim  Mavkbeh 

Dl  GlTASTALLA. 

Little  did  yon  suspeet  that  the  son  of  one  if' 
the  first  families  in  Italy,  a  family  wbieb  faa* 
given  ambassadors,  statesmen,  and  *beroes  to 
its  country,  was  hidden  under  the  nnhooomcd ' 
name  of  Bertram  Dupont,  and  was  weariaf 
away  existence  in  a  foreign  land,  in  scditiNle 
and  in  penance.    Little  could  you  imagiae, 
that  he  who  avoided  the  eye  of  eurioeity,  and 
whom  real  and  imagined  fears  forced  into  con- 
cealment, was  once  the  object  of  public  venen-i 
tion,  and  courted  and  applauded  by  the  leaned, 
the  virtuous,  the  good,  and  the  pious.   Yet, so' 
it  was ;  till  self-eonfidence  hurled  me  down 
from  my  pinnacle  of  earthly   exaltation,  to 
prove  a  warning  example  to  others*  that  be 
who  trusts  in  his  own  strength  shall  fall ;  asi , 
that  those  who  fancy  themselves  superior  lo 
temptation  shall  be  cast  down  in  the  midst  d^ 
their  imagined  security,  to  change  Ibe  vasal- 
ings  of  a  confident  spirit  for  the  agonies  of  i ; 
contrite  one.  j 

I  was  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  Manftedi, , 
by  his  second  wife,  in  right  of  whom  I  boie> 
the  name  and  enjoyed  the  fortune  of  the  fanilT 
of  Gnastalla:  but  at  an  eariy  age  I  diseofend- 
a  distaste  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  a 
passion  for  retirement  and  theological  stadies, 
which  seemed  to  prove  me  calleid  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  to  devote  myself  to  the  serriee  of. 
the  church.  i 

My  father  opposed  my  calling,  but  mj^l**^! 
thers  encouraged  it.  On  them  and  their  no-  i 
tives,  however,  I  wish  not  to  dwell :  suffice  it,' 
that  I  persisted  in  my  religious  vocatioD,  and . 
that  my  first  degrees  in  sanctity  were  taken  by 
a  violation  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  my  fsr  ■ 
ther,  I 

He  menaced,  he  entreated,  in  vain ;  and  it 
the  age  of  sixteen,  I  began  my  novitiate  ia  i 
convent  of  Benedictines  at  Rome. 

With  what  delight  did  my  ears  drink  in  the 
praises  bestowed  on  my  early  and  distiDguisbed 
piety  !  How  was  my  pride  gratified,  wheo  I 
found  my  acts  of  extraordinarr  selMenial  lad 
penance,  the  theme  of  admiration,  and  that  I 
was  held  up  as  a  model  to  the  other  novices  ia 
the  convent!  Infatuated  being!  not  to  ftel 
that  the  heart  which  was  elated  by  hamaa 
praise  for  homage  to  its  God,  was  actuated  by 
an  earthly  ambition,  not  by  the  irresistible  im- 
pulses of  heavenly  seal ! 
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ihonghlmjarl/theholiMl  of  Ihehalv, '  The  MiirhiourM  «pp«Md  ihia  itawmlf 
■k  My  TOW*  >1  the  age  o(  BrTeniMn. '  union,  ma  murh  ■•  ib*  bad  dona  lb*  tent*- 
jouUiful  Count  Manrndi  (iuBBlalla  iritlone:  but  filial  <tutj  had  no  vownagBbM 
n  his  worldli  faonoats,  to  l>«  known  ihe  impulaa*  of  ■  baawd  lniain*rtoa.  Sba 
buv  IS  Ihe  rather  Franemeo.     iilill    waa  KaoKed,  aa  I  had  bcm,  lo  U*a  and  dia  m 


>t'  iny  aoul  promptEd  me,  in  apite  the  odour  of  aaactiljr  i  and  when  ahe  heard  of 
nunriaiion  of  m;  litlua,  lo  illuatinte  mr  eiali«d  aaerifire  of  tk«  world  aad  all  ita 
r  uf  Kailier  FraoMatio  b;  eloquence '  allnremeata,  aha  declared  that  it  waa  her  am- 
ling  1  and  in  Idea  Ihe  aacted  lian  al-  '_  bilion  to  proTa  heraelf  aiorthf  of  the  roman- 
ttrred  anmjltraw.  With  IhJi  view,  Tuiniif  which ahcborema: aadlkatahainialcd 
1  ahould  one  day  ba  proad  of  nj  cloiHetrd 
kina  woman. 


I  miooblMl  mj  autlrritiea,  1 
■e  alao  ndaublMl  my  attention  lo  m; 
and  my  fima  aa  m  fimcher,  when 
id  hfvn  permiHed  lo  aseend  Ihe  chair, 
■cm  ^wn*  thtouf^h  every  town  io  the 
te;  nil,  by  the  time  that  I  wia  0110- 
iwda  coMerted  vherever  ■        - 


Alas  I  1  fear  that  I  was  proud  of  ber  al- 
ready; proud  of  harini^  mad«  so  diatiofcoisbed 
a  coDterl,  and  of  baTinH  tnaiched  from  the 
anaree  of  the  wtnid  a  h^ing  ao  Wnulilul,  and 
-  a  ioul  ao  prcrious.  Emboldened  by  her  coit- 
,  p.aa  »1o>iK,  and  kiaa  Iha  han  of  nr  I  Mioua  call,  aha  addreaaed  t  letter  lo  me, 
:  and  the  prwdwtbwrtea  cf  Italy  I  ihoDeh  wo  had  neter  met.  in  which  abe  ao 
themaeltea  in  thaoTarwtialaili)(«(m-||ie|i^  my  advice  and  -eneouiagemeiit  In  Ihe 
>•  flf  «in  hefote  *a  holy  ataqMOM  of  j  p,,h  which  ahe  bad  choaen,  and  1  gate  ihem 
iful  fienedictine.    But  did  not  he  who    with  pride. 

non^hed  other.,  Muire  admonition  j,  |^„„^  ^,  «-tody.  pol  tha 
-  W  aa  he  who  eallod  «nm-ta  to  re- 1  „3,  '^  (,er  fetTand  bar  anhappy  mod.«  con- 
free  himaelf  from  the  eoMcio«a»eaa .  ^„„^  ^  .^  j^  ^„_ 
Alas!  undptectKd,  Ua  damnlnii  am  of  ,__„,'  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ■ ., , , 
ive  onto  m-,  aectel  «™l.  and  terrible  "  Only»ail  a  few  year*,  my  beloTed  ch.ld ! 
homilimilonpreparing  fu.  me.  T""  »"  ^  1"T«  J"*  ^  *^  '"7  "P""*""  »» 
,  ,  "^  ,  „  Bubiacia  of  aucb  imaoTUnoa:  and  remeniber, 
i  Ome.  I  WM  known  personally  aa  a  I  ^„  ;(■  becMne  a  nun,  jou  lea*e  at  de«>- 
Lb.  a  «.nt,  and  an  orator,  to  iom«  of  |  |,i,  ,^  j„^_.. 
nrnof  iheair^i  to  Cardinal  de  Rati,        „     .  .     ,  1.,.    ti  „u-     

:  L  J  J     I      .         1^  novitiate,     iiut         .  ti''  of  her  probation  vraa 

1  i»,o..d*-.i,  .io™rf .,,,..,  .        L,ri.,.jb,  ,,,i„d,  i,.|,p.,«aioii.t 

rticl,.  p.IH  "C  ■"■'■•'  '_"'' ■__,  ,0  km  1^  LlM  ipo.  ih.  .pT  ■"..- 
ad  never  InouBhi  ol  armioir  miaell,  ,    ,  .     ■^"  l        l       ^ 

,        I  "     f.    ■  °      '  covered,  howeveT,  lo  i'vi>-i«iK'C,  though  nevei 

letin^i  .  Koo.  ^        toiraaoa-jrJ  |..Tr,.|).ic«..     Still,  hnr  daogbirr 

'«"1>"»<'|  ■  (eUuon    rerclTodtoleiv.   (i.r  wiheoaloof  oth«»,iBa- 

mil¥,who  ■'■-■-'     'pelled  Cabefanried)  by  »l,ii;ti"rJt.iT.  and  ba- 

.  of  \  m'o.iu.  .1..M.  !,■,,>  „,a_",ily  two  _,„  1,^,  no.iuaw  in  a  ooawilof  BeiedietiBea 
a  lo  inherit  hia  aad  hia  wile  a  po>-   ,1  Ferrara. 

.  I  In  the  meanwhile  t  was  ndtancina  in  r*™- 
Mnftt  of  tbaae  dauKbteia.  Seraphia*]  w,j„n,  ^^  ^„  u,p  df|,„hl«l  idol  of  kn«-linf 
leeiiii*  Dllaohcd,  at  llie  *ee  of  fiftMn.  ,  crowda :  and  vneravingn  of  me,  Uk4'n  ftWh 
eh  noblcmnn.  ihn  younj  Earl  of  Mon-  i  the  picture  which  Job  will  ftnd  in  tht  bo«  I 

0  waa  travellinfT  in  Ilair  whh  a  mior !  |^,|j  gi,e  yo„,  «y„  apri.-ad  orei  the  Coali- 
•rvMii.  Mr  Euthful  Donald.  ItuiherJMnl.  »careely.  porhapa,  will  joo  Ulkava, 
awed  iBotbettWbo  could  not  bear  thai ,  ,hai  |  erot  reaemblcd  lh»l  pkturt,  which  ex- 

•Im«U  m»aj  a  fereigwr,  though  a  |  hihila  a  man  clovrtni;  with  Mio  bloom  of  youth, 
MttmOf  epfOMd  the  union ;  ahe  op- 1  j^  jn  anblichted  pride.  Tbr  print,  hftwaw, 
lBTaia,«ii  atlaal  ahewu  brought  to  «hieb  ia  colourleaa,  reaemblea  me  itill)  and 
thai  al  ifca  aod  of  two  years  the  mar- i  little  did  Father  Vi»c*nI1hinh,  when  ha  looked 
sold  uke  place,  if  Monroae  tctomed  j  on  Ihe  wyaterioBa  ilranjief  wiih  *C  tuapiriaaa 
Toe  to  Italy  «•  mneb  in  lova  aa  wben  „  eye  at  Delmayne,  thai  a  porlraHofme  waa 
hangtni;  np  in  hii  apartment,  **  the  holy  Fa- 
deTortheaedanghteTB,Ro«tiinndaCe-:lhet  FranMaco,  'n>ia  print  waa  given,  by  one 

1  w«  two  yeata  itiy  junior,  believed    of  our  rantnal  re1aliv«,  10  RoeMgada,  — ^~ 
ilaa !  incapable  of  any  esnhly  love ;    aent  in«  in  latum,  with  a  latter  felt  «f  )m..  . 
ring  with  rnlhuaiaam,  leaolved  to  re- 1  veneration,  a  minlalnre  of  heraalf,  p«hMd  by 
irideof  rank,  of  wraith,  and  of  beauty,    a  pensioner,  in  her  nun'a  daeaa,  ««<m  aftw  M 
•te  heraelf  lo  a  cloitlet.  |  had  liken  the  vowa,  and  when  tba  MMM 
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of  her  religious  duties  had  begun  to  injure  the 
roses  on  her  cheek.  But,  though  1  knew  it 
not,  in  spite  of  its  languid  eye  and  faded 
bloom,  that  face,  when  I  first  beheld  it,  even 
in  painting,  called  forth  in  me  emotions  never 
known  before.  I  fancied  them  the  result  of 
admiration  for  that  zeal,  which  could  resolve 
to  bury  such  beauty  in  a  convent :  but  though 
my  proud  heart  disdained  to  believe  that  aught 
of  human  passion  mingled  with  my  adoration, 
certain  it  is,  that  1  have  of\en  turned  from  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  gaze  on  Sister  An- 
gela (as  Rosmunda  was  now  called) ;  and 
Uiat,  having  done  so,  I  have  penned  letters  to 
her,  glowing  with  all  the  fervour  of  earthly 
and  forbidden  ardour.  —  She,  poor  innocent, 
believed  as  I  did ;  and  we  wore  far  gone  in  a 
correspondence,  which,  though  it  treated  whol- 
ly of  religion,  was  written  with  the  pen  of 
passion,  when  we  both  of  us  fell  ill — I,  from 
the  fatigues  and  austerities  of  my  religious 
profession,  which  threatened  me  with  con- 
sumption ;  and  she,  from  her  too  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  fasts  and  penances.  We  were 
both  ordered  by  our  physician  to  the  baths  of 
Baia,  near  which  our  mutual  relative,  the 
young  Marquis  di  Romano,  had  lately  pur- 
chased a  villa.  Our  noble  relatives  were  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  holy  books  and  holy  be- 
ings ;  and  the  idea  of  having  two  such  youth- 
ful saints  near  them  was  most  gratifymg  to 
their  enthusiastic  minds.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  they  formed  to  themselves  the  delight- 
ful prospect  of  prevailing  on  us  to  take  up  our 
abode  under  their  roof.  And  what  should  pre- 
vent it  1  No  danger  could  accrue  to  two  such 
sanctified  beings  from  a  familiar  intercourse; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  their  whole 
family  would  be  edified  and  hallowed  by  our 
presence. 

Alas !  our  own  betraying  wishes  agreed  but 
too  well  with  theirs;  and  I  veiled  my  real 
motives  from  my  view,  by  believing  that  1 
wished  to  converse  on  doctrinal  points  with 
my  correspondent  face  to  face,  because  I  had 
reason,  as  I  fancied,  to  apprehend  that  she 
was  a  little  tinctured  with  Jans«nism,  as  she 
had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  high  re- 
putation and  talents  of  Sister  Angelica,  of 
Port-Royal,  where  heresy  was  suspected  to 
flourish,  under  the  countenance  of  the  cele- 
brated Amauds. 

To  be  brief:  We  consented  to  stay  at  the 
villa  of  the  Marquis,  and  still  more  eagerly 
consented  to  meet  there.  —  O  day  of  fate !  a 
day  big  with  inconceivable  misery,  when  I 
first  gazed  upon  that  form  of  breathing  loveli- 
ness, and  viewed  that  face,  where  the  woman^s 
impassioned  tenderness,  and  the  saint^s  holy 
zeal,  shed  indescribable  fascination  over  the 
features  of  a  Grecian  Venus!  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  emotion,  when  she  bent  her  knee 
with  modest  reverence  before  me,  and,  cross- 
ing her  beautiful  hands  on  her  bosom,  besought 
my  blessing. 


Those  hands,  so  often  lifted  with  confidenee 
to  call  down  blessings  upon  others,  now  trem- 
bled, as  if  palsied  by  conacioos  foreboding 
while  raised  to  heaven  for  htr  t  and  the  Toiee 
faltered  which  uttered  the  now  innniculaie 
prayer. 

When  she  rose,  with  a  fflisteningr  eye  and 
blushing  cheek,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  flattering  regard  and  reverence,  the! 
tender  impulse  which  made  me  wish  to  clasp  | 
her  to  my  heart,  ought  to  have  convineed  Bie,| 
that  though  1  proud^  thongfat  myself  a  teacher 
and  an  example,  my  breast  was  about  to  glow 
with  a  consuming  fire,  and  one  which  other 
love  than  that  of  Heaven  had  kindled.    But  I 
was  self-confiding ;  and  I  thought  that  Ua  sk, 
the  gifted  one,  to  fall  from  grace*  was  impos- 
sible, and  I  hunied  blindly  on  to  mj  destiue- 
tion.    Alas !  I  hurried  not  on  alone. 

We  had  mW,  and  we  were  left  daily  together; 
for  we  feared  not  for  oorselTes,  and  who  should 
presume  to  fear  for  us?  When  not  alone,  we 
witnessed  the  wedded  happiness  of  the  Ito- 
quis  and  his  Paulina ;  and  we  judged  by  iheir 
parental  transports,  as  they  beheld  the  gaa- 
Dols  of  their  children,  how  sweet  it  was  to  be 
a  parent.  Once,  too,  the  inconsiderate  Jit^ 
quis  said,  as  he  held  one  of  his  babes  up  inbis 
arms,  to  be  kissed  by  Angela — 

*'  See,  my  dear  cousin,  what  a  chenib  this 
girl  is !  And  such  a  blessing  might  have  beca 
yours,  had  yoii  not  been  called  upon  to  resigi 
all  worldly  ties,  and  even  the  lawful  indol- 
gence  of  the  purest  affections,  for  the  still  higher 
joys  of  the  self-devoted  vestal.'* 

*<  Ay,  and  you,  too,  holy  father,**  cried  hit 
innocent  wife,  **  you,  too,^Te  up  a  great  deal 
to  gain  the  height  at  which  yon  now  stand. 
What  a  beautiful  couple  would  you  and  sitter 
Angela  have  been !  Your  children  would  hare 
been  little  angels  !** 

It  is  strange,  though  true,  that  till  this  mo- 
ment the  veil  had  never  been  removed  ftooi 
the  eyes  of  either  of  us ;  but  it  now  /d/,  never 
to  be  replaced ! 

I  felt  a  mist  come  over  my  eight,  and  thosM 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  a  scieaiD 
from  the  Marchioness  restored  me  to  myself; 
for  Angela,  conscious  like  myself,  too  late,  of 
the  sacrifice  we  had  made  through  the  dde- 
sions  of  a  heated  fancy,  had  sunk  nesriy  ia- 
sensible  at  her  feet.  However,  my  SQppoit| 
she  determinedly  avoided,  while  to  the  arm  of 
the  Marquis  she  clung  with  conscious  pres- 
ence. But  she  had  not  an  equal  power  over 
her  eyes ;  for  when  she  unclosed  them  agiia 
they  involuntarily  sought  mine;  and  that  look, 
given  and  returned,  discoTcred  by  a  single 
glance  the  heart  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

Terrible  was  the  ni^ht  I  passed.  She,  I 
conclude,  had  slept  as  little ;  and  we  appeared 
the  next  day  with  such  altered  l^oks,  that  oar 
kind-hearted  relations,  who  had  reioieed  in  ovr 
renovated  bloom  during  our  stay  at  Baia,  noir 
grieved  to  think  they  would  restore  os  to  our: 
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eelU  with  the  same  pallid  cheeks  we  wore  at '  and  we  were  too  faithless  to  oar  best  interests 
oar  aniTal.    Restore  os  to  our  cells !    As  well    to  implore  with  sincerity  of  heart  the  aid  of  a 


mi^t  thej  have  hoped  to  restore  the  Neapoli- 
tan to  his  dwelling  which  had  been  covered 


higher  being. 
At  this  critical  moment,  An(rela*s  sister,  who 


>  with  a  burning  tide  of  lava.  ;  had  just  been  anited  to  the  man  of  her  lieait, 

We  had  indeed  recovered  our  health  daring  { came  to  pass  the  first  days  of  her  marriage  &i . 
oar  fatal  visit,  for  we  were  happy  in  the  tin-  s  the  baths  of  Baia ;  as  she  longed  to  make  the  i 
cMMnoiM  gratification  of  the  dearest  feelings  of  sifter  whom  she  loved  the  witness  of  her  feli- 
our  nature.  We  loved,  and  we  wen  near  each  city.  Little  did  she  think  that  the  nun  whom 
miker.'  no  pang  of  remorse  clouded  over  our  she  had  seen  absorbed  in  her  rfligious  exer- 
'  pleasure ;  and  when  we  retired  at  night,  we  cises  had  now  learned  to  hold  the  cloister  in 
knew  that  we  should  meet  and  converse  the   abhorrence. 

>BPXt  day,  and  nearly  all  the  day  with  each  {     They  came;  and  we,  whose  bosoms  burned 
I  other.     But  now,  what  was  to  be  done?    I    with  as  warm  aflame,  were  doomed  to  witness 
lelt  that  we  must  separate — at  least  I  thought   the  happy  love  which  we  were  forbidden  to 
this  in  my  cooler  moments ;  but  sometimes,  as   know. 

I  was  sure  my  passion  was  returned,  I  had  se-  At  length,  my  resolution  was  taken — I 
rioos  thoughts  of  conjuring  Angela  to  fly  with  ;  would  return  to  my  cell ;  1  would  resume  my 
OM  from  the  annatural  fetters  in  which  the  labours;  the  dreams  of  ambition  should  replace 
inntie  dreams  of  our  youth  had  bound  us,  and  .  those  of  love,  and  by  fasting  and  penance  I 
vow  at  another  altar  to  pass  our  lives  together,  would  drive  Angela  from  my  thoughts.  Yet, 
Nemt  moment,  shocked  at  my  own  delinquency,  I  was  resolved  to  grant  my  passion  one  induU 
1  ahmnk  not  from  the  less  criminal  resolve,  as  gence — 1  would  own  it  to  its  object;  1  would 
I  coDsideied  it,  of  self-destruction ;  for  how  wring  from  her  a  confession  of  a  mutual  at- 
eoald  1  bear  to  live,  and  live  without  Angela!  tachment,  and  then  resign  her  for  ever.  And 
Weak,  deluded  being !  JV<itr  was  the  time  I  did  not  long  watch  in  vain  for  an  opportunity. 
;  10  prove  the  reality  of  that  holy  vocation,  in  j  One  day,  as  the  shades  of  twilight  stole 
whose  imagined  security  I  had  so  presuropto-  |  over  the  lonely  gardens  filled  with  a  thousand 
oasly  gloried,  proudly  supposing  myself  raised  j  odours,  and  gently  tinged  with  the  beams  of 
•bore  the  frailties  and  temptations  of  human  |  the  setting  sun,  the  two  pair  of  married  lovers 
■ature,  because  I  had  never  been  exposed  to  .  left  us  alone  together.  Conscious  of  the  weak- 
tbeir  assault.  Now  was  the  time  to  show  my  '.  ness  of  her  own  heart,  and  suspecting  that  of 
faith,  by  conquering  my  weakness:  hitherto,  I  I  mine,  Angela  rose,  and  would  have  follovied 
had  claimed  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  before  I '.  them ;  but  I  forcibly  detained  her,  and,  grasp- 
had  fought,  or  even  beheld,  a  battle.  j  ing  her  trembling  arm,  pointed  to  the  objects 
What  was  passing  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  of  onr  united  envy,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  See,  An- 
Angela  was,  aA  1  afterwards  found,  a  transcript  I  gela!  see  those  nappy  husbands!  and  think 
of  mine ;  but,  more  capable  of  self-command  ;  what  torments  I  endure,  who  love  as  tenderly 
ikaa  I  waa,  she  continued  to  avoid  me,  and  for  j  as  they  do,  and  never  most  hope  to  be  as 
tvo  days,  under  pretence  of  indisposition,  she  {  happy !  Speak,  thou  whose  beauty  has  on- 
kepc  her  chamber.  This  conduct,  instead  of  done  me!  Say,  have  you  no  pity  for  a 
exdiiBg  my  respect  and  my  emulation,  pit} ued  ;  wretch  whom  yoa  have  made?  Fell  mc, 
Hj  pride;  for  1  began  to  fear  I  had  deceived  j  Angela,  do  1  sufler  alone?** 
myacif  in  thinking  that  she  loved  me,  and  that  |  As  I  spoke  with  passionate  violence,  but  in 
hCTavoidanoeof  me  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  a  voice  subdued  even  to  woman's  gentleness. 
icpreaa  the  daring  hope  which  my  looks  had  1 1  pressed  her  to  my  heart;  and  as  her  head 
mplayed.  Not  from  principle,  therefore,  but ,  fell  upon  my  shoulder,  she  murmured  out, 
I  piqae,  I  resolved  to  avoid  her.  I  did  so ; ;  **  Yes,  you  muni  go;  but  know  that  my  suffer- 
1  had  toon  the  cruel  satisfiiction  of  seeinsf  ings  find  my  love  are  as  great  as  yours  !** 
aha  was  wounded  by  my  averted  eyes,  and  **  Then  why  should  we  part?**  cried  1. 
brr  reaolation  of  avoiding  my  presence  The  scene,  the  hour,  the  sight  of  the  wed- 
vaa  6at  friling  her.  But  where,  you  will !  ded  happiness  before  us,  and  my  impassioned 
aay,  waa  the  penetration  of  the  Marquis  and  i  tenderness,  laid  the  voice  of  conscience  to 
Mairhioaeas  1  Did  they  not  guess  the  cause  \  rest ;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  bore  to  hear  { 
of  yoar  altered  conduct?  No;  there  are  roe  talk  of  the  means  of  our  elopement.  To- 
petaoiis,  and  such  were  they,  who,  when  I  attempt  it  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the 
mMWB  ones  conceived  an  opinion,  never  extreme,  had  we  not  each  possessed,  as  if 
be  lad  to  change  it.  They  had  believed,  it  had  been  granted  us  on  purpose  to  lead  us 
tel  Cir  a  monk,  though  he  was  only  a  monk  into  temptation,  a  large  sum  in  money,  and  • 
of  aor-aad-Cwenty,  to  feel  the  power  of  beauty  ;  Angela  a  considerable  one  in  jewels.  The 
tba  force  of  passion  was  impossible;  and  ;  Marchioness  had  breathtd  her  last  just  before 
a  aoD,  though  only  a  girl  of  nineteen,  Angela  came  to  Baia ;  and  her  share  of  the 
bM  wN  ba  aoaoeptible  of  any  love  but  that  of  money,  which  she  had  just  received,  together ' 
r  Saviaar.  Therefore,  they  interfered  not  with  the  jewels,  which  came  to  her  as  the, 
aave  «a  from  each  other  and  from  ourselves ; ;  eldest  sister,  were  at  that  moment  in  her  apart-  j 
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noenU  I  too  had  recently  received  a  coneider- 
able  legacy  from  a  relation. 

It  was  dark  before  our  companions,  lost  in 
pleasing  converse,  returned  to  the  bower,  and 
It  was  well  for  us  that  it  was  so;  for  though 
they  believed  our  conversation  had  only  been 
of  spiritual  tilings,  our  disordered  countenan- 
ces, where  reigned  by  turns  tenderness,  alarm, 
and  contentment,  must  have  excited  wonder, 
if  not  suspicion  in  their  minds,  could  they 
have  beheld  them. 

My  plan  was  this :  I  was  to  purchase  of 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  Marquis  a  complete 
suit  of  his  oldest  clothes;  disguised  in  which 
I  was  to  hire  a  mule,  and  proceed  to  Naples, 
where  I  should  purchase  the  dress  of  a  male 
and  female  peasanL  In  these,  we  were  to 
contrive  to  escape  to  Bastia  in  a  boat,  which  I 
was  to  hire  ;  and  there  the  first  priest  whom 
we  met  was  at  the  nearest  altar  to  join  our 
hands, 

Angela,  as  I  thought^  agreed  to  this  propo- 
sal ;  and  I  bade  her  farewell,  full  of  love  and 
joy. 

But  that  night  was  a  terrible  trial  to  her 
feelings,  for  her  sister  followed  her  into  her 
room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  neck,  be- 
wailed with  an  agony  of  tears  the  evident  un- 
happiness  which  her  countenance  betrayed. 

**  You  know  how  earnestly  I  opposed  your 
religious  profession,**  said  she ;  **  but  when  I 
thought  it  was  for  your  happiness,  and  when  I 
saw  you  happy,  I  was  reconciled  to  it.  But 
now  that  some  secret  sorrow  is  evidently  un- 
dermining your  health,  I  fear  you  find  too  late 
you  have  deceived  yourself,  and  repent  the  sa- 
crifice which  you  then  made.'* 

This  affectionate  appeal  was  more  than  the 
conscious  Angela  could  bear;  while  with  a 
beating  heart  she  assured  her  beloved  sister, 
that  though  she  was  dejected  then,  she  should 
not  be  so  long.  Angela*8  heart,  however,  died 
within  her,  when  she  remembered  that  ere 
three  days  were  past  she  should  never  perhaps 
see  this  darling  being  more!  The  thought  was 
madness ;  and  as  I  was  absent,  and  this  be- 
loved sister  present,  her  resolution  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  love  and  me  died  away ;  and  I 
waited  for  her  at  the  appointed  place  in  vain. 

Oh  !  how  desperate  were  my  feelings,  while 
I  resumed  the  garb  which  I  thought  I  had  re- 
signed for  ever,  and,  hastening  to  the  villa, 
Valked  with  indignant  mien  to  the  balcony, 
where  I  saw  Angela  sitting  alone.  Terrified 
at  my  frantic  gestures,  she  Joined  me  in  the 
garden;  and  when  I  swore  never  to  survive 
another  disappointment,  she  solemnly  promisd 
to  follow  me  that  nicrht  to  the  shore.  Unseen 
we  reached  it,  and  embarked  on  board  the  ves- 
sel. 

When  we  reached  Bastia,  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  priest  and  an  altar,  and  An- 
gela became  my  wife;  nor  did  any  remem- 
brance of  our  brokerr  vows  come  over  us,  to 
j  cloud  the  first  brightness  of  our  joys,  our  rir- 


/uotM  joy8,a8  we  preaomptaouslycalled  diem.- 
Bttt  thinking  Bastia  too  near  Baia,  we  em-j 
barked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  port  of; 
Marseilles:  even  there,  I  did  not  think  we> 
were  safe  from  the  pursuit  which  I  frnricd' 
would  be  made  for  us ;  and  with  the  tenon  of, 
the  inquisition  before  me,  IresoWed  to  lemoTei 
into  Switzerland  ;  nor  did  I  allow  theeolet  ofj 
our  feet  to  rest  till  we  reached  GeneTa,  whfre : 
we  assumed  the  habit  of  the  country,  andean-; 
ed  ourselves  by  the  name  of  Muller.    There  j 
we  remained  six  months^  but  not  a«  happy  as 
we  had  been  during  the  first  weeks  of  our 
union,  for  now  would  be  heard  the  Toiee  of  a 
reproaching  conscience. —*  Angela,  or  Mad^> 
leine,  as  she  had  named  herself,  sighed  to  hetr 
of  tidings  of  that  tender  relative  whose  hcut 
she  was  certain  of  having  wounded,  not  odj 
by  her  desertion  but  disgrace;  and  I  remeii- 
bered  the  father  whose  grey  hairs  I  might  per- 
haps have  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave; 
for  I,  who  was  once  his  pride,  was  now  be- 
come his  dishonour.    But  of  these  dear  rela- 
tions we  had  no  means  of  hearing,  ezeepC  H 
the  greatest  risk  to  ourselves;  sm  we  fooadj 
that  short  was  the  existence  eren  of  wedded  | 
happiness,  when  obtained  by  the  sorrender  oTi 
the  most  sacred  of  duties. 

At  this  time  I  had  amused  myself  with  iai-| 
proving  by  study  of  some  knowled^  of  mbi-] 
pies  and  of  physic,  which  1  had  acqaued  in  the  j 
convent;  and  I  bad  performed  one  or  tvo 
cures  amongst  the  poor  around  me. 

One  night,  the  person  whom  1  had  lait  at- 
tended came  to  inform  me,  that  an  English 
servant,  who  was  waiting  for  his  master,  an 
English  nobleman  expected  at  Geneva,  vai 
taken  ill  at  his  house,  and  he  wished  me  to 
visit  him.  1  did  so;  and  with  a  mixed  feel- 
ing of  alarm  and  pleasure,  I  found  in  the  inva- 
lid the  faithful  Donald,  who  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  Lord  Monrose,  and  was  attached  to 
him  with  most  devoted  aflfection.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  terror  of  detection  prompted  me  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  as  he  was  delirious,  and ; 
could  not  as  yet  recognize  me;  bnt  humanitr' 
conquered  selfishness,  and  I  staid.  I  took; 
care,  however,  to  be  alone  while  I  watched  thot 
effect  of  my  medicines;  and  it  was  well  thatl' 
did  so;  for,  when  he  recovered  his  senses,  be! 
with  surprise  and  joy  vociferated  my  name,' 
adding,  *'0h!  how  glad  my  lord  and  myladjr 
will  be  to  see  you  !  But  where  is  the  Ladj- 
Angela  1**  He  was  not  yet  well  enooch  to 
listen  to  the  explanation  which  he  asked  for:! 
his  delirium  returned,  and  for  two  days  and' 
nights  Madeleine  and  I  watched  beside  tho. 
bed  of  this  faithful  creature.  He  was  seaicelT ; 
convalescent  when  intelligence  came  tkathtt; 
lord  and  lady  had  arrived,  and  Madeleine  and ; 
I  retreated  precipitately  to  our  own  kooae,'. 
there  to  wait  the  result  of  Donald*s  commnii* 
cation  respecting  us.  When  he  came,  he' 
came  not  alone,  and  Madeleine  was  preasrd 
with  forgiving  tenderness  to  the  bosom  of  her 
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Not  such  was  the  reception  which  I 
d  from  the  high-principled  Caledonian. 
»uked  me  as  the  seducer  of  innocence, 
'  conscious  heart  shrunk  from  the  awful 
f  of  offended  virtue.  But  never  can  I 
the  vehemence  with  which  Madeleine 
d  this  char^  agninst  me.  **  He  my  se- 
my  lord  !  Rather  say  I  was  bis;  for  I 
ang  been  convinced  that  I  loved  him 
efore  I  saw  him." 

I  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  our 
liscovrred.    However,  not  believing  us 

that  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  he  ad- 
>ur  flying  instantly  to  Aberdeen,  near 
port  his  estate  was  situated,  and  hiring 
i^  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  bis  nearly 
roken  wife  might  sometimes  see  her 
»y  sister.  He  gave  us  also  bills  of  ex- 
on  his  agent  at  Paris  for  our  cumbrous 
and  thus  facilitated  to  us  the  means  of 
ng. 

old  us,  that  when  our  flight  could  no 
be  concealed,  and  the  circumstances 
:nown  at  our  respective  convents,  the 
nation  was  great  in  proportion  to  our 
sputation  for  sanctity ;  and  in  the  same 
lihat  we  had  been  considered  an  honour 
Drder,  was  the  disgrace  which  we  had 
t  upon  it.  This  disgrace,  however,  it 
ipossible  to  avoid;  and  the  superiors 
d  to  give  out  to  the  world,  that  I  had 
fler  my  return  from  Baia,  of  a  rapid  de- 
ind  tliat  Angela  had  sunk  a  victim  to 
id  fasts  and  penances.  They  also  so- 
ed  our  funeral  obsequies  with  due  so- 

r- 

ould  to  God,**  said  Monrose,  '*that  we 
lave  been  deceived  like  the  rest  of  the 
Would  to  God  that  we  could  have  be- 
you  had  died  holy  and  virtuous !  But 
lid  not  long  flatter  ourselves,  as  we  at 
d,  that  you  were  gone  on  some  holy  pil- 
:e,  or  mission,  and  had  perished  in  it ; 
I  bot^en  who  rowed  you  to  Bastia 
of  the  great  reward  which  they  had  re- 
for  rowing  two  young  peasants  (and  on 
7  night  on  which  you  were  missing,) 
oked  more  like  a  king  and  a  queen  than 
heir  dress  bespoke  them  to  be.** 
It  if,**  cried  1  afler  a  long  pause,  **  we 
ppoted  dead^  what  danger  have  we  to 
eiMi  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Inquiii- 

'erj  danger,  if  you  remain  where  iU 
atn  reach  you.  Have  they  not  to puniah 
^  if  they  cannot  reclaim  them  f  Be- 
le,  you  will  be  most  secure  in  England 
Lland;  and  I  conjure  you  to  set  oflf  di- 
But  even  there,  you  must  be  on  your 
while  living  on  the  coast;  for  Nlade- 
light  easily  be  ensnared  and  seized,  if 
nt  traced  to  Aberdeen,  and  cairied  off 
vn  to  the  goremment,  to  a  vessel  tta- 
for  the  purpose.** 
11^  true,*'  1  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of 


apprehension,  of  apprehension  the  extent  of 
which  I  would  not  reveal ;  for  I  feared  that 
not  by  violeneej  but  by  penuation^  my  beloved 
wife  might  be  taken  irom  me,  and  that  she 
might  be  prevailed  upon,  by  secret  agents  from 
Ferrara,  to  leave  me,  and  return  a  voluntary 
victim  to  her  cloister.  Impelled  by  this  horn* 
ble  apprehension,  I  would  have  fled  with  her, 
had  it  been  possible,  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
No  longer  therefore  did  I  hesitate ;  and,  aAer 
a  mournful  farewell  between  the  sistere,  we 
proceeded  to  Bologne,  and  thence  embarked  for 
Aberdeen.  Never,  never  did  we  behold  the 
angelic  face  of  Seraphina  again !  But  we  have 
seen  one  like  it,  as  you  yourselves  will  say, 
if  you  examine  the  picture  which  Madeleine 
always  wore  in  her  bosom ;  for  Seraphina  waa 
a  tall  Lady  Barbara;  and  when  I  told  you 
that  I  thought  she  was  Madeleine's  guardian 
angel  made  visible  to  my  sight,  her  likeness 
to  Seraphina  favoured  the  illusion.  Seraphina 
was  totally  different  to  Italian  women ;  for  her 
hair  and  eyes  were  light,  and  this  singularity 
she  inherited  from  her  grandmother,  who  was 
a  noble  Scotchwoman. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Scarcely 
were  we  sailed,  when  a  violent  storm  arose : 
and  for  several  houre,  nothing  but  different 
modifications  of  despair  were  visible  or  audi- 
ble around  us.  But  oh !  the  horror  of  that 
moment  to  us !  to  us,  who  with  yet  unrepent- 
ed  crimes  upon  our  heads  were  about  to  be 
hurled,  as  we  feared,  into  the  presence  of  a 
just  and  omnipotent  Judge !  Never  can  I  for- 
get the  moment  when,  holding  the  fainting 
Madeleine  in  my  arms,  I  was  about  to  vow 
unto  that  power  whom  I  had  offended,  that  if 
he  would  but  spare  our  forfeited  lives,  we 
would  break  those  ties  which  we  had  sinned 
in  forming. — But  at  that  moment  the'  storm 
abated,  and  we  landed  at  Aberdeen  in  safety. 

Great,  however,  as  were  our  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, they  could  not  equal  the  agony  which 
we  had  endured,  nor  enable  us  quickly  to  for- 
get it  Mine  **  was  continually  before  me,** 
and  it  had  far  exceeded  that  of  Madeleine — 
nor  dared  I  disclose  it  to  her ;  for  I  knew  that 
she  would  shudder  to  think  of  the  vow  which 
had  so  nearly  escaped  my  lips,  and  which  I 
could  not  recall  without  horror. 

But  soon  a  new  train  of  delightful  hopes 
took  possession  of  my  heart,  and  banished  the 
gloom  which  the  recollections  of  the  storm  had 
occasioned. 

Madeleine  was  likely  to  becoms  a  mother ; 
and  to  increase  our  comfort,  we  received  lei- 
tera  from  Lord  and  Lady  Monrose. 

I  now,  in  order  to  legitimate  my  child  as 
much  as  possible,  procured  a  license,  and  we 
were  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  iVo- 
tettarU  Church,  Our  eomlort,  kowerer,  was 
not  of  long  duration. 

Alas!  one  night  a  ship  was  heard  to  fire 
signals  of  distress ;  and  on  hastening  to  the 
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shore,  I  saw  a  vessel  seemingly  on  the  point 
of  perishing  in  the  storm ! 

Witli  what  eagerness  did  I  join  in  the  means 
taken  to  succour  the  distressed  people !  With 
what  alacrity  did  1,  at  some  risk  to  myself, 
enter  the  boat  sent  out  to  their  assistance ! — 
and  we  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  crew,  most  of  them,  alas !  were 
swallowed  up  with  the  vessel  before  our  eyes. 

But  judge  of  my  dismay,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  one  of  them  I  recognised  a  monk,  an 
officer  of  the  Intjuisition,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
my  most  determined  enemy ;  and  who  was  of 
the  same  convent  as  myself! 

And  what  could  have  brought  him  to  Aber- 
deen 1  I  could  not  but  suppose  that  we  were 
the  inducement :  but  if  not,  still,  if  he  disco- 
vered Madeleine,  and  demanded  to  see  her,  I 
could  not  prevent  it;  and  I  feared  that  his 
awakening  eloquence  might  lend  force  to  those 
compunctious  visitings  in  her  heart,  which 
were  too  often  difficult  to  be  suppressed  in 
mine.  What  was  to  be  donel  At  present  I 
saw  that  he  was  too  full  of  his  recent  danger 
to  be  alive  to  external  objects,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, not  yet  seen  me. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  shore ;  and 
while  the  rest  waded  to  land,  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  boat  with  him.  —  Easy  then  would  it 
Ifave  been  for  me  to  push  him  into  the  waves, 
when  he  had  one  leg  over  the  side,  and  to  hold 
him  under  them  till  he  had  ceased  to  breathe ; 
for,  busy  as  the  rest  of  the  people  were  in 
dragging  the  boat  to  land,  and  assisting  the 
hal^drowned  crew,  I  could  have  committed 
this  crime  unseen  and  unsuspected.  But  I 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  temptation, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  resist  it.  I  instantly 
quitted  the  spot,  and  reached  my  home  unper- 
ceived  by  this  alarming  man.  Bai  1  felt  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  we  \e(i 
Aberdeen. 

When  I  reached  the  wide  world  of  London, 
I  felt  once  more  secure;  and  there  1  should 
have  spent  the  rest  of  my  days,  had  I  not 
found  that  the  air  disagreed  with  Madeleine  : 
we  therefore  again  bent  our  faces  to  the  north, 
but  kept  far  from  its  shores. 

But  now  I  had  to  endure  anxiety  of  another 
kind :  for  three  long  days  and  three  long 
nights,  I  was  doomed  almost  to  witness  the 
agonies  of  the  being  on  whom  my  soul  doted, 
to  expect  that  every  moment  was  to  her  the 
moment  of  death,  and  to  anticipate  the  still 
more  awful  moment  of  judgment  to  come. 
AH  that  I  thought,  all  that  f  felt  and  feared, 
I  cannot  reveal;  but  then  for  the  first  time 
was  my  soul  awakened  to  deep  and  true  re- 
pentance, and  to  the  necessity  of  expiation  ; 
and  I  solemnly  vowed,  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
that  if  she  miffht  be  spared  for  contrition  and 
amendment,  I  would  break  our  unhallowed 
ties,  and  still  further  punish  myself  by  never 
revealing  to  any  one,  except  when  I  was  on 
my  death-bed,  that  I  had  a  right  to  the  dear 


name  ot father.    Having  tsken  this  beaHrfeD^- 
ing  oath,  1  became  OMKe  eompoMd,BiMi  wailed  i 
the  event  with  something  like  resignaiioii. 

The  event  was  a  merciful  one:  MaMeiee 
lived  through  her  agonies,  and  the  deligblerf 
nurse  gave  a  living  iDfimtintomy  arme,  whidi 
eagerly  opened  to  receive  and  effibmoe  it ;  bat 
the  next  moment,  remembering  my  oath,  I  im- 
printed a  long  kiss  on  its  imconscioas  brow, 
and  gave  it  back  into  the  nurse's  arms  never, 
except  in  life's  last  hour,  to  be  reeeived  into 
them  again.  This  child  was  baptised  by  the 
name  of  Rosalie;  and  the  register  of  her  birth 
and  baptism  accompanies  the  certifieats  ef 
both  our  marriages.  1  need  not  add,  I  tlunk, 
that  this  child  was  oar  dear  Rosalie. 

Here  Tyrconnel,  in  ^reat  agitation,  inter- 
rupted his  brother,  and  said,  **  Sorely  snffieient 
has  now  been  read  of  the  roanoscript,  to  ensble ; 
its  hearers  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  points; 
on  which  my  whole  happiness  depends!'' 
Still  they  were  silent. 

**  Go  on,"  said  Lord  Bellamore,  **wiih 
Count  Manfredi  di  Guastalla's  namtave." 

Drowning  men  catch  at  a  straw,  says  the 
proverb ;  and  Tyrconnel  caught  a  gleam  of 
hope  from  his  father's  having  given  the  ftther 
of  Rosalie  his  title;  and  Aubrey  contineed:  — 

I  shall  pass  over  my  first  inleiview  with 
Madeleine,  the  joy  with  which  she  shoved 
me  her  child,  aiid  her  wonder  that  I  refoscd 
to  nurse  it ;  and  proceed  to  that  awful  moneBt 
when  I  had  to  disclose  to  the  woman  whoa  1 
adored,  and  who  loved  me  with  all  a  ▼irtsooi 
woman's  ardour,  that  we  mtutparU  end  thit 
I  wished  her  with  her  child  to  reside  near  her 
sister,  while  I  retired  into  some  moDsstery  is 
France,  and  spent  the  rest  of  my  life  in  rigid 
penance. 

''  And  this  painful  proof  of  love,"  she  cried, 
but  with  a  calmness  that  astonished  me,  *^  wan 
wrung  from  you,  my  beloved,  in  a  moment  of ! 
agony.    Believe  me,  I,  in  one  of  perfect  M- 
possession,  will  give  you  one  more  paisfbl, 
more  convincing  still :  I  will  propose  to  jon  i 
a  penance  to-morrow,  more  hard  to  ondefgoj 
than  any  your  mamuiie  discipline  can  teacii| 
you." 

The  next  day,  to  my  surprise,  MadeleiDe 
met  me  at  breakfast,  where  I,  with  a  beitinf  j 
heart,  awaited  what  she  had  to  prbpos:;  to  me. 

**Rinaldo,"  said  she  at  lensth,  summoBiBg 
all  her  fortitude,  **  have  not  absence  and  en- 
tire cessation  of  intercourse  been  always  held 
up  as  most  calculated  to  calm  the  agonies  of 
hopeless  passion  1" 

"  Granted." 

*'And  can  any  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
body,  equal  the  tortures  hourly  inflicted  on  the 
heart!" 
*  "None."  j 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  leave  me  and  enter  ihs; 
walls  of  a  cloister,  separation,  however  paisfal  • 
at  first,  will  in  time  calm  the  yeaminffs  of ; 
your  aflections  towards  me,  and  you  wiU  be-j 
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Mij^ned,  and  perhaps  cheerful.  Yours, 
ill  be  DO  expialitmy  for  you  will  endure 
\lant  tiruggU,  Mark  me,  then !  Do 
(J  McjMrate !  Let  us  live  together,  not 
her  and  as  sister  only  —  for  brothers 
Lers  luay  clasp  each  other^s  hand,  may 
ach  other^s  steps,  and  by  many  little 
>r  kindness  prove  their  mutual  regard ; 
U8,  my  beloved,  live  wholly  as  the 
and  most  distant  strangers  would  live 
r.  Let  no  fond  epithet  be  used  by 
>f  us ;  and  afler  this  day  let  us  glide 
he  path  of  life  like  ghosts,  to  each 
tjt/r/ff,  but  ititangibk^  for  ever!  You 
rorn  never  to  caress  or  own  your  child, 
in  the  hour  of  death.  I  will  make  the 
•w,  and  oh  !  to  fulfil  it  will  rend  a  mo- 
leart,  far  more  than  a  father^s.  Still, 
he  is  old  enough  to  feel  and  to  return 
B,  from  that  moment  most  interesting 
parental  heart,  I  will  solemnly  swear, 
ation  of  my  ofiences,  never  to  caress 
r  call  her  child,  till  1  am  cm  mi/  dtaih- 
Unaldo,  the  fulfilment  of  my  firat  vow 
s  on  you.  Can  you  consent  to  live 
le  on  those  tennsf  or  must  we  cease 
f  to  love,  if  that  be  possible,  but  also 
together!" 

iuted  to  decide ;  for  terrible  appeared 
bation  and  the  penance.  At  last,  after 
loura  of  conflict  and  earnest  prayer-— 
ras  no  longer  confident  in  my  own 
a — I  ventured  to  tell  her  that  1  approved 
he  had  proposed.  And  then  we  both 
afler  humbling  ourselves  before  the 
of  mercy,  besought  its  blessing  on  our 
h1  took  the  trying  vow. 
f  ing,  indeed  !'*  said  Aubrey, 
d  cruel  and  unnatural!"  cried  Lady 
I.  **\Vhat!  deprive  themselves  of 
ulgence  of  a  parentis  feelings — those 
md  sweeteKt  of  feelings  !  lliey  were 
nners,  and  they  had  a  right  to  punish 
Ives,  but  not  to  punish  their  innocent 

'onder,"  said  Aubrey,  **  they  lived  so 
ider  such  trials;  not  that  they  sunk 
bem  so  soon." 

go  on,  Aubrey,"  cried  'Tyrconnel, 
lettishly  :  and  he  obeyed. 
Tyrconnel,  yes,  we  took  that  painful 
nd,  by  the  aid  of  heaven,  we  never  can 
to  have  infringed  it. 
w  when  I  was  taken  up  apparently  dead 
Ml,  poor  Madeleine,  as  she  wept  over 
kI  to  revive  me  by  the  tenderest  endear- 
but  on  recovering  my  sense*,  she 
from  my  reproaching  look  and  hurried 
e  with  horror  and  self-abasement  In 
>n  of  this  involuntary  oflence  it  was 
s  resolved  to  go  on  that  fortunate  pil- 
B  to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
led  her  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of 
larbara  Delma^ne. 
the  previously  inflicted  on  herself  severe 


self-punishment  of  another  kind :  and  the  marJa 
of  this  being  perceived  by  the  house-keeper, 
as  she  informed  me,  gave  rise  to  her  singular 
manner  towards  her,  and  to  the  uncall^-for 
visit  of  Father  Vincent  to  her  chamber. 

Bi:t  let  me  confess  to  you,  what  Madeleine 
herself  owned  in  our  last  conversation,  how 
utterly  we  deceived  ourtehtt^  in  resolving  to 
remain  togetlier  on  such  hard  conditions,  and 
by  the  belief  that  we  should  thus  perform  the 
severest  of  penances.  The  truth  was,  that  to 
us  the  ORBATEST  or  ALL  TRIALS,  and  of  all 
penance*^  was  the  idea  of  separation;  and 
any  trial  was  welcome,  save  that  of  ceasing 
to  see  and  to  hear  each  other.  This  I  am  con- 
vinced was  the  truth,  so  deceitful  above  every 
thing  is  the  human  heart !  And  well  do  1  re- 
member, that  when  assured  1  should  not  be 
forced  to  leave  her,  I  became  comparatively 
tranquil,  nay  comparatively  happy.  But, 
though  happier  than  I  deaerved  or  meant  to  be. 
He  who  reads  the  heart  knows  that  in  this 
instance  we  bo(h  wete  innoeerU  of  inUntitmal 
deceit ;  therefore,  I  do  not  regret  the  mitigated 
sufl*ering  which  this  self-deception  occasioned. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  I  have 
digressed. 

Fhese  TOWS  which  we  have  described  will 
account  for  my  strange  coldness  towards  the 
dear  sufl*erer,  which  Isaw astonished  and  even 
displeased  Lady  Barbara. — I  dare  say  she  re- 
members the  tone  in  which,  when  I  told 
0*Carrol  and  Donald  to  carry  Madeleine  to 
the  carriage,  she  exclaimed, 

**  Had  you  not  better  carry  her  yourself  P 

And  she  must  also  remember  how  surprised 
she  looked  at  my  not  approaching  Madeleine 
when  I  first  saw  her  after  her  escape  from 
death. 

(**  Oh  yes !  I  shall  never  forget  how  strange 
I  thought  it  !"^ 

You  too,  Ijrconnel,  reproached  roe  with 
your  looks,  for  not  assisting  her  when  she 
fainted.  But  one  of  the  greatest  pangs  which 
we  either  of  us  felt  was  caused  by  our  dis- 
covering the  eflfects  of  our  painful  reserve  upon 
our  dariing  child. 

But  this  was  not  of  long  continuance;  for, 
deprived  of  recollection  aiKi  self-command  by 
her  danger,  both  Madeleine  and  I  called  her 
by  the  name  of  our  dear  child,  our  beloved 
daughter:  and  Rosalie  understood  the  deep 
yearnings  of  our  hearts.  She  saw,  and  nek" 
ened  at  the  sight ;  ibr,  if  she  was  onr  child, 
she  feared  she  must  also  be  the  child  of  shame ; 
and  thence  arose  that  bitter  dejection  for  which 
we  alone  knew  how  to  account.  On  her  death- 
bed, Madeleine  re-sssured  Rosalie  u|>on  this 
subject,  and  a  change  in  her  was  instantly 
visible. 

I  have  little  to  add,  save  that  unslanned  we 
remained  near  fourteen  years  at  Greenval; 
where,  as  I  meant  to  educate  Rosalie  for  the 
world  aiKi  for  retirement  also,  I  made  her  mis- 
tress of  Italian  and  French,  and  provided  her 
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other  accomplishments.  But  though,  owing 
to  the  extreme  loneliness  of  our  abode,  we 
had   no  more  fears  of  being  found  out,  we 

,  there  received  information  of  an  event  which 
Madeleine,  I  believe,  never  recovered. 

We  had  not  been  above  two  years  at  Green- 
val,  when  Madeleine  grew  uneasy  concerning 
her  sister;  I  therefore  hired  a  peasant  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  go  to  the  Castle  of  Monrose, 
and  he  returned  with  the  sad  intelligence  that 

'  both  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  no  more. 

It  was  months  before  Madeleine  held  up  her 
head  af\er  this  terrible  blow.  She  was  always 
repeating,  '*  No  letter !  no  farewell !  no  notice 
from  either  of  them  !"  At  length,  I  convinc- 
ed her  that,  while  hiding  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely from  our  foes,  we  had  hidden  ourselves 
as  completely  from  our  friends. 

I  come  now  to  the  memorable  night  when 
Madeleine  went  on  her  pilgrimacre.  It  was 
without  my  knowledge.  I  was  asleep,  uncon- 
scious of  her  danger,  when  a  loud  knock  at 
the  gate  before  day-break,  roused  and  alarmed 
me.  It  was  Donald.  From  him  I  learnt  that 
a  print  of  me  was  hanging  up  in  the  chamber 
of  Father  Vincent,  tke  priesi,  an  officious  prying 
man^  and  a  ?reat  zealot ;  and  that  should  he 
suspect  that  I  and  Father  Francesco  were  the 
same  person,  he  would  not  rest  till  he  found 
out  the  truth ;  which  he  would  certainly  do, 
by  application  to  a  brother  of  his,  who  was 
also  brother  to  one  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Rome ;  and  I  could  not  in  the  end  fail  of  being 
discovered.  We  therefore  resolved  that  I 
should  remove  that  very  night,  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  having  my  face  scrutinized  by  the 
priest ;  and  Donald  advised  us,  as  1  told  you 
before,  to  settle  in  the  Isle  of  Witrht. 

The  faithful  creature,  I  found,  was  resolved 
to  follow  our  fortunes,  having  on  her  death- 
bed promised  his  beloved  mistress,  if  he  could 
ever  discover  her  sister,  that  he  would  never 
desert  her. 

I  also  found  that  Seraphina  bequeathed  her 
whole  property,  at  her  lord's  desire,  to  Made- 
leine; that  Monrose,  feeling  his  death  near, 
not  knowing  where  to  find  us,  as  we  had  so 
suddenly  lef\  Aberdeen,  had  gone  in  person  to 
his  agent's  in  London,  and  there  deposited  the 
fortune  left  to  Madeleine — takincf  Donald  with 
him ;  and  the  agent,  or  his  heirs,  or  executors, 
were  to  keep  that  money  in  trust,  and  never 
let  any  part  of  it  be  touched,  except  Donald 
Cameron  brought  an  order  for  such  a  payment, 
or  sent  a  person  accredited  to  receive  it  by  the 
said  Donald  Cameron. 

Not  long  aflerwards  Lord  Monrose  breathed 
his  last  at  his  house  in  London,  having  left  a 
considerable  bequest  to  the  niece  of  his  Sera- 
phina ;  and  Donald,  having  long  vainly  sought 
us,  entered  into  the  service  of  Lord  Delmayne. 

You  know  the  rest.  I  came  and  bore  away 
Madeleine  and  Rosalie,  escorted  by  Donald,  to 
this  retreat;  and  as  I  wished  to  restore  the 


chapel  to  its  former  beauty,  I  sent  Donald  to 
claim  some  part  of  Madeleine's  legacy,  which 
in  eighteen  years  had  accamiilated  to  a  laijge, 
amount. 

But  though  obliged  to  give  up  the  plessmei 
of  seeing  Lady  Barbara,  her  image  parsued  me' 
everywhere. .  **If  she  resembles  the  lost  Sen>j 
phina  so  strongly  in  coontenanoe,'*  we  nsed  to  I 
say  to  each  other,  **  surely  she  must  resemMe 
her  also  in  mind  ;  and  that  benevolent  smile, 
and  those  courteous  manners,  must  be  the  r^ 
suit  of  genuine  kindness   of  nature.'*    We 
theiefore  resolved  to  bequeath  our  Rosalie  lo 
her  pity  and  protection. 

Yes,  dearest  Lady  Barbara !  in  the  cheer- 
less night  of  our  desponding  souls,  anxious  for 
the  &te  of  our  only  treasure,  your  image  beaned 
brightly  upon  us  like  the  light  from  soroebsiM-i 
ing  at  a  distance,  which  cheers  the  weary  tn- 
veller  on  his  journey. 

More  than  protection,  howerer  we  m^ 
wish  it,  we  did  not  dare  to  hope — nor  dare  I 
now.  And  yet,  listen  ye  happy  parents  of  no- 
ble youths !  listen,  ye  who  are  high  in  riok 
and  rich  in  worldly  prosperity,  to  the  repn-j 
sentation  of  one  in  birth  at  Utui  your  t^a^ 
and  once  as  richly  gi  fled  with  every  thing  that 
can  call  forth  the  slow  of  pride  in  man ! 

He  is  now  on  hts  bed  of  death !  There  be 
has  learnt  the  emptiness  of  all  woridly  ^ns- 
deur,  and  of  all  distinctions  save  those  of  nitoe 
and  ^iety ! 

Rosalie  is  pious ;  Rosalie  is  pure.  Bat  thes 
I  own  she  is  the  child  of  parents  who  coib- 
mitted  great  sin  before  they  could  be  the  au- 
thors of  her  being;  and  I  should  not  wonder, j 
if  dread  of  the  world's  scorn  on  such  an  alli-i 
ance  deter  you  from  approving  it.  But  why  i 
must  the  world  know  that  Rosalie,  Countess - 
Manfredi  di  Guastalla,  is  the  child  of  SiiUr\ 
Angela  and  of  Father  Francesco  ? 

No  :  if  it  be  your  will,  the  stone  which coveis 
my  mouldering    remains   and    those  of  thej 
partner  of  my  error,  may  also  hide  our  sorrow, 
our  shame,  our  names,  and  our  penitence.       | 

When  this  sad  narrative  shall  be  known  to 
you,  I  probably  shall  be  on  the  point  of  ap- 
pearing before  my  final  Judge !  | 

Short  and  few  have  been  my  hours  of  bap-; 
piness   on  earth:  but  you.  Lord   Bellamore,; 
may,  if  you  choose  it,  bestow  on  my  expiriof 
moments,  a  happiness  denied  me  throughout  a 
painful  life.     Give  my  daughter  to  your  sob, 
and  let  me  go  my  way  rejoicing ! 

RiNALDo,  Count  Maicfrkdi  di  Guastauju 

When  Aubrey  had  finished  the  MS.  a  short 
expressive  silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Lord  Delmayne,  who  observed,  that  certaiiily 
no  one  need  know  who  Rosalie's  psread 
were ;  and  that  if  they  took  her  abroM  witb 
them,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Bellam<»e  followed 
them  with  Tyrconnel,  he  miffht  return  to  En^ 
land,  bringing  with  him  a  rich  and  noble  Itiliff 
bride ;  and  what  more  need  transfttre  1 
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t  we  should  know  more  ourselves/*  said 
lellamore. 

s,**  said  Lady  Delmayne,  **and  we 
also  know  that  she  was  the  child  of 
people." 

y,  now,  Lady  Delmayne,  yoo  are  very 
'*  said  Lord  Bellamore. 
d  very  unjust,  too,"  cried  her  lord, 
leart  had  been  soHened  toward  the  dying 
f  the  love  and  admiration  which  he  had 
I  toward  Lady  Barbara.  **  And  really 
say- 
member,  oh!  remember,"  cried  Lady 
I,  starting  up  with  a  look  of  terror, 
vhile  you  are  deliberating,  poor  Man- 
dying,  and  may  die,  perhaps,  without 
vin^  known  one  monient*s  real  happi- 
Think  of  that,  you  happy,  happy  peo- 

ar  father,  must  he  die  unblestt**  cried 

• 

onnel  did  not  speak ;  but  he  threw  him* 
his  father*8  neck,  and  wept, 
r  lord  and  father,  hear  us,"  cried  Lady 
I,   falling    at   Lord   Bellamore's   feet, 
kubrey  clasped  his  arm  round  his  kneel- 
fe,  and  sunk   beside  her.     Lady  Del- 
spoke  not.     Her  lord,  too,  was  silent; 
ugh  his  heart  was  with  the  pleaders,  he  ', 
I  Lord  Bellamore  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
re  of  his  children  alone, 
rk  !"  cried  I^ady  Barbara,  **  there  is  a 
Q  the  Titoin  above;  perhaps  he  is  dy- 
uid  Tyrconnel  looked  up  imploringly 
ace  of  Lord  Bellamore. 
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What  says  your  mother,  Tyrconnel  1 

Tyrconnel  clasped  her  knees  in  silence. 

**  Say  !  That  she  wishes  her  son  happy,  to 
be  sure,"  she  replied :  and  while  Tyrconnel  j 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  Lord  Bellamore,  in  a  | 
fluttering  voice,  added,  **  Then  the  Countess 
Rosalie  shall  be  TyrconnePs  wife !" 

** Blessed  hearing!"  cried  Lady  Barbara, 
flying  through  the  door ;  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  at  the  Inside  of  the  d  jing  Manfredi. 

** Angelic  being!"  cried  he,  **I  see  you 
bring  me  joy !" 

^  Yes,"  cried  she,  grasping  his  chill  cold 
hand  :  •*  hi  coicsents." 

At  this  moment.  Lord  Bellamore,  leaning  on 
his  son,  and  followed  by  the  whole  group,  en- 
tered the  room.  ManUedi,  with  eager  eyes, 
gaxed  on  what  was  passing.  Lord  Bellamore, 
too  full  at  heart  to  speak,  then  took  the  hand 
of  Rosalie,  and  placed  it  silently  in  that  of 
Tyrconnel.  The  action  spoke  for  him ;  but  re- 
covering his  firmness,  he  laid  a  hand  on  the 
head  of  each,  as  they  kneeled  before  him,  and 
faltered  out,  **  My  children !  God  bless  you 
together !" 

**  Enough  !"  murmured  out  Manfredi :  **  1 
thank  you,  and  I  die  happy !" 

Rosalie  now  sprung  forward  to  catch  hit 
last  partinj^  look.  It  was  hers,  and  bit  lipt 
moved  as  if  he  blessed  her.  The  next  m<^ 
ment,  the  movement  was  gone.  He  pressed 
his  crucifix  to  his  heart,  and  he  lay  in  the 
sTiLuccss  and  suxiici  or  diath. 
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OR,   THE   TWO   SIR    WILLIAMS. 


family  of  Sir  John  Wallington,a  York-  | 
ironrt,  consisting  of  Lady  Wallington,  | 
wo  daughters,  and  a  niece  (the  daugh- 
ui  elder  brother),  were  preparing  one  ! 
r  for  a  public  ball  in  their  neighbour- ' 
vith  great  but  varied  expectations  of 
e. 

intictpations  of  f^dy  Wallington  would 
■<en  the  most  enviable,  had  not  the  pros- 
f  seeing  the  admiration  which  her 
fn  would  excite,  been  sullied  by  the 
r  witnessing  the  mortification  of  those 
I  whose  daughters  were  contesting  the  1 
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aim  of  beauty  with  her  own;  while  Miss 
Vallington  and  her  sister  Laura  were  too  con- ' 
scious  of  their  personal  charms,  and  too  desi- 
rous of  having  the  best  partners  in  the  room, 
to  experience  any  feelings  dear  to  the  heart  of 
benevolence. 

Their  brother,  perhaps,  was  actuated  by  a 
more  amiable  selfishneM;  lor  he  expected  to  \ 
meet  his  old  college  friend.  Sir  William  Dor- 
mer, who  had  lately  succecnled  to  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  a  desirable  match 
for  one  of  his  sisters.  He  alto  hoped  to  meet 
there  another  friend.  Sir  William  Maberley, 
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who,  though  not  possessed  of  so  large  a  pro-  i 
party,  might,  he  thought,  suit  the  other  sister. 

He  therefore  anticipated  valuable  additions  ■. 
to  his  domestic  circle,  and  his  head  was  full ' 
of  family  aggrandizement.  Besides,  Major 
Wailington  had  also  views  for  himself;  iSir 
William  Dormer  had  a  sister,  who  lived  with 
Itim,  and  who  had  inherited  an  immense  for- 
tune from  her  grandfather;  and  she  was  to 
make  her  first  appearance  that  evening,  pre- 
viously to  presiding  at  a  ball  which  her  brother 
and  herself  were  to  give  the  ensuing  week, 
and  to  which  they  had  already  invited  those 
who  had  paid  their  respects  at  Park  Place. 

But  neither  the  sister  nor  the  brother  was  as 
yet  personally  known  to  any  one  in  the  county, 
except  Major  Wailington.  He  therefore  thought, 
and  on  good  grounds,  that  an  immediate  intro- 
duction to  his  own  family  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  these  young  strangers.  His  cousin 
Caroline  had  also  her  anticipations ;  but  they 
were  of  a  more  humble  nature.  She  felt,  that 
in  the  presence  of  Anna  and  Laura  she  was 
not  likely  to  be  noticed ;  still,  however,  she 
was  eager  to  see  the  two  young  men  who 
mi^ht  be,  as  she  was  told,  her  future  relations; 
and  she  was  even  more  desirous  to  see  Miss 
Dormer,  as  she  had  heard  much  of  her  amiable 
qualities,  and  fancied  she  might  find  in  her  a 
companion  better  suited  to  her  retiring  nature 
than  the  showy  and  flattered  Miss  w ailing- 
tons. 

The  coach  was  now  ordered  round ;  and  the 
Major  had  taken  his  mother*8  hand  to  lead  her 
down  stairs,  when  he  received  letters  by  ex- 
press from  his  commanding  ofiicer,  which 
compelled  his  immediate  departure.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  return  as  soon  as  he  could ; 
and  telling  him  they  must  introduce  themselves 
to  his  friend  Maberley,  for  whom  he  should 
order  a  bed,  and  who  would,  he  trusted,  attend 
them  home,  he  bade  them  farewell. 

When  the  ladies  reached  the  ball-room,  they 
found,  that  though  Miss  Dormer  was  there, 
neither  of  the  Baronets  had  arrived. 

However,  respectable  partners  offered  imme- 
diately for  the  three  young  ladies,  and  they  • 
joined  the  set ;  but  Miss  Wailington,  who  had 
always  been  used  to  begin  the  dance  in  that ; 
room,   could  hardly   see  with   complacence,  | 
Miss  Dormer,  as  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Baronet,  taking  the  lead. 

This  ball  in  other  respects  had  nothing  in 
it  to  distinguish  it  from  former  balls;  but  the  . 
Miss  Wallmgtons  found  it  different  from  what ! 
their  high-raised  expectations  had  anticipated. ' 
In  the  first  place,  neither  their  brother  nor  his  | 
two  friends  were  there ;  in  the  next.  Miss ; 
Dormer  did  not  desire  to  be  introduced  to ! 
them  ;  and  a  feeling  of  pique  made  them  for ! 
once  not  willing  to  put  themselves  forward, ! 
and  request  to  be  presented  to  her.  Thirdly, ; 
they  saw,  that  though  not  presented,  Caroline ! 
had  already  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  i 
heiress,  and  that  it  was  evident  she  was  pre- 1 


possessed  in  their  cousin's  favoor,  as  she  mds 
her  a  distinguishing  curtsy  on  lesving  lbs 
room.  They  were,  however,  made  some  amends 
by  the  sodden  appearanee   of  their  brocber, 
though  evidently  dressed  for  a  Journey,  Just  at  j 
their  carriage  was  ordered,  bringing  witk  bia 
his  friend  the  Baronet,  whom  be  was  intnh' 
ducing  as  his  friend  Sir  William  —  wbea  be 
was  suddenly  called  away,  and  could  only- 
add,  **I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to' 
leave  yon.  Sir  William ;  hot  I  am  sure  my 
mother  and  sisters  will  be  prond  to  do  all  tbcj 
can  to  entertain  you,  and  they  expect  y«i  to 
accompany  them  home.*' 

The    Baronet   bowed  —  Lady  WalliagiOB 
smiled  and  curtsied,  as  did  her  dangbteis,  ad ' 
the  former  saying  that  ber  carriage  was  at  tkel 
door,  Sir  W  illiam,  after  placing  tl^em  in  it,  took ' 
his  station,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  oa  the 
coach-box,  leaving  the  ladies  at  liberty  lo 
comment  on  his  person  and  manner,  aiid  to 
wonder  whether  Sir  William  Dormer  was  n, 
handsome  as  this,  their  new  guest.  Sir  Williaa  i 
Maberley.  *  | 

When  they  reached  Old  Hall,  Lady  Wil- 
lington's  first  inquiry  was  for  Sir  Joha;  bat 
be  was  just  gone  to  bed. 

**  Then  he  can't  be  asleep,"  murmnied  Lady 
W^allington ;  and  she  hastened  to  his  bedside, 
to  tell  him  Sir  William  Maberley  was  belov, 
and  he  roust  rise  to  do  the  honours  of  Old 
Hall  to  him. 

**  And  pray,  what  fori" 

*'  Why,  because  he  is  Jamea*s  frisnd— sid 
— and  for  your  daughters'  sake,  as  it  nay  bt 
a  good  thing  for  them,  you  know." 

**But  a  very  bad  thing  for  me  to  get  ipj 
with  the  gout  in  my  great-toe;  tbererofe,ior; 
my  own  sake,  I  shall  stay  where  I  am;  aiidl: 
will  not  get  up  for  all  the  Sir  Williams,  aad ; 
all  the  daughters  in  the  world." 

'*  Selfish  and  self-willed  as  usual,"  muttsfodi 
Lady  Wailington,  as  she  left  the  chamber,' 
throwing  the  door  to  rather  loudly,  consideriot 
her  husband's  gout;  and  when  she  entered  j 
the  dining-room,  where  a  handsome  sapper! 
had  been  prepared,  she  assured  Sir  William*: 
that,  but  for  a  very  bad  fit  of  the  gout.  Sir' 
John  would  have  risen  to  welcome  him  to  Old- 
Hall,  and  that  he  desired  her  to  assare  bfri 
guest,  he  was  au  deuspoir  not  to  be  able  to; 
enjoy  his  society.  I 

The  young  Baronet,  who  was  by  no  neaot. 
a  man  of  words,  and  from  a  sort  of  mawaUt 
hofiie,  only  too  common  to  Englishmen,  was 
never  quite  at  ease  with  strangers,  only  boved 
in  return;  and  the  party  sat  down  to  supper.  ' 

It  was  now  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  ] 
lady  whom  Miss  Wailington  had  gracionalT 
gene  to  summon,  and  now  as  graciously  sup*, 
ported  on  her  arm  into  the  room;  for  yoatii. 
and  beauty  appeared,  she  well  knew,  togrvst- 
advantage,  while  lending  theiraid  to  infirmity-: 

This  lady,  on  being  introduced  to  Sir  W3-, 
liam  by  the  name  of  Mrs,  Norman,  took  cu«| 
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to  oil  hi*  attention  to  this  liifling  piece  of  be-  Caroline  Wallingion,  with  a  timid  maaaer  and 
■•ToleiiM,  by  obaemnn.  I  a  bluahing  clieek. 

"  My  iweei  young  friead'*  angelic  attention  |  "  Ay,  and  so  iJid  I,"  aaid  Mlaa  Lanra. 
nakea  me  not  feel  my  lameneas;"  wLile  tht-  .  "There,  Anne;  it  is  three  to  one  sgainat 
•we«t  young  friend  sealed  her  by  hersetf,  and.  .  you,"  obserTed  Lady  Wal!in|^n. 
pMting  her  on  the  ahoulder,  inaiated  on  her  j  "  No  matter :  1  may  be  out-voted,  but  not 
■Bailing  a  good  supper,  as  she  had  bern  so  convinced.  All  I  cm  own  is,  that  Mrs* 
IboliBh  ■•  lo  sit  op  on  purpose  lo  hear  all  aboul  O'Connor's  fool  has  now  a  plan  to  punut, 
Ibe  ball,  ,  mnce  she  tonk  lessons  in  town  ;  aod  before  it 

**  Well,  but  *ou  faaTB  told  menolhinfr  yeu"    was  '  a  ni'^Afy  maze,  and  ipaie  mithout  a  plan;'' 

"  No,  nor  ean  1,  till  1  have  sapped.  Sir  and  as  this  fool  kicked  in  all  directions,  ab« 
William,  ba  so  good  u  lo  help  me  to  a  leg  ol  ought  in  common  bumanity  to  bava  cried  out 
thai  chicken."  I  to  those  nearest  her,  '  Gaie  toes,  gare  toe* !' " 

He  obeyed.  In  the  meanwhile  the  lame  Thia  lively  sally,  which  she  thought  witty, 
My  waa  queationing  Uias  WaJlinglon,  and  drew  forth  smiles  from  Lady  Wallington  and 
Mhelliet  •beaod  her  sister  had  made  any  nae  \  her  complaisant  friend.  But  Miss  Laura  aaid, 
iwnwiiii  I  "  You  are  always  so  severe,  Anne  !"  aod  Ca- 

-  Nonaenae'"  cried  both  the  young  ladies  flino  looked  very  grave,  while  she  observed, 
at  oncei  bat  Mrs.  Norman,  who  knew  auch!""oi;;  handsome  Mr*.  O'Connor  it,  ewn 
fMStion*  were  usually  welcome,  had  not  tati  i  now.'" 

Mongh  tofeel  that  Ihey  might  be  ill-timed  in'  "She  would  nolihank  you  for  that  compli- 
IbcpreMnoeof  aatranger;  and  she  sull  went  "="'.  'f'"'  »•><  '"«••  "™'  iMked  to  it:  but 
ga  with,  I  y^u  think  everybody  handaome,  Caroline.    I 

"  Well ;  and  ws*  the  handaome  young  b».  "»"  J  ^°  believe— don't  bluah— thai  jou  Ibink 
r«wL  Sir  William  Dormer,  there  J"  I  y™"''/  ao.' 

-No;  he  wa*  not,"  petulantly  reloroed  '  "No,  indeed,  cou*in  Anne,  that  1  do  not,' 
Hiaa  Wallinglon,  while  the  handsome  young  fep'led  the  poor  girl,  covered  with  the  most 
bMOtwt  who  mu  preaent,  looked  up  with  a  becoming  bluahea;  "and  1  am  aure  y—  -•- 
MMDf  expression  of  axtonishmeni;  but  he  notlhinki  ever  did;  and  you  only  aay  it 
said  Dothing.  and  Mias  Wallbgion  feared  that  '■  "  To  what  1"  cried  Anne,  rising  and  hiding 
b*  was  ahocked  at  tfae  petulance  with  which  ^^'  ""E^'  ■>  >''«  unutlered  word  under  a  amile, 
A*  had  replied.  while  she  threw  her  beautiful  srm*  gracefully 

"Well,myLtdy.atHlhowdidyoolikethe   '"""^   her  agitated  cousin,  and   k|s.«l  het 
ballr•le«medthe.■«Dr<K/K<IW<M4.Norman.^''*5^«'"'  •"'""'B  ,«ffecUon,  "What  did  I 
-Botnodoubtyou  liked  it,  and,  as  uaual,  felt    d" '''"':  deffC"! ' 
yomaeir&vouR^  of  mother.  V  I.    Caroline  had  not  couwp.  now  to  say,  "1 

Lady  WallinRton  smiled  complacently,  and  »?««  ■»>',■  "^  *'"'•  ^i'  "'"'»'"  B?**?  *™ 
■id,  "Yes,  1  felt  that!  was  a  forlunale  mo-  Vr  "9""""  f<>"" /"^  graceful  altitude  of 
*ef;  bat  theia  were  other,  as  much  so.  The  Mi"  WiH'ngwn,  and  .aw  h«caTe.aingm»- 
Wa.  Srivyn.  looked  lovely  lo-niRhl,  only  ""  '?"?'<'•  ''1'  T"''\- 'j '^"T  '"u-'? 
Iher  wei»'«™«e  A  <»uhL,  ove^^dreaae/.  hought  he  would)  the  unkind  raillery  which 
neir  tnotber,  though  .he  has  long  beena  pri-    ''^S.P™"'^.  "•  ^       ,. 

me  gnitleman's  wife,  csn'l  forget  she  wss  Miss  Walhngton  returned  to  hefseat,ig«^ 
■M  on  the  atage ;   and  she  loeB.  them  and    f'''y^=°"*="i''»   'J""!  "^''  ^■""""  '  "J"  '^'- 


lelf  with  such  trumpery  finery 

't  look  lovely." 
*  Ob  \  mamma  quite  pationizn  Iheir  beauty, 
a  know,  Mra.  Norman  ;  and  1  am  ar        - 
■da  patronage.    To-night  these  lovely 
••  looked  aa  red  as  red  cabbage,  and  red 
";e  dipped  in  oil  too." 

'     9T  creature  I  Ibat  was  so  like 


lowed  her  with  admiration. 

"  Well,"   now    obaerved  thi 

^''orman;  "well,  and  so  Sir  William  Dormer, 

o  tfae  disappointment  of  all  the  young  ladies, 

I    wa*  not  there,  after  all." 

.appointment,  I 

'    cried    Mias  \Vallingion,   scornfully;    "for  I 

have  been  told  he  is  very  proud,  reserved,  and 

Mate  dipped  id  oil  too."  conceited,  and  not  very  good-looking." 

"  O".  J""  P«*"  creature  I  that  was  so  like        "  Dear  me,  Anne,"  cried  her  sUter, 

P*-      „.  ,  changeable  you  are!     It  was  only  to.day  Ifaal 

Misa  Wallington,  gratified  by  this  praise  of  you  said  you  would  give  any  thing  lo  know  if 

kn  wit,  and  fancying  it  would  add  to  the  pi-    f,,  „ould  be  at  the  halt,  and  wheOier  he  liked 

fMBCy  of  her  beauty,  wanton  with  her  obser-    |^[  or  brown  women." 

'"'^'^  \      "Nonsense;      No    such    thing."    replied 

-Yea,  mamma  IS  so  over-candid.  There  Anne,  blushing  with  anger  at  hearing  bar  real 
waaMrt.  O  Connorsprawlingabout  het  large  wntimenU  thua  eipoaed  before  Sir  William 
M*  in  a  quidnlle.  and  mamma  looking  on  [  Maberlet ;  but  Laura  ptovokingly  went  on  lo 
™  ••""«  "•  "  I  o""  ""'  '■"I"  "iB  handsome  wy,  "  Ves,  it  is  trtu,  sister ;  and  you  know 
widow  inproved  in  ber  dancing !"  ;  .hat  you  aaid  about  Mlaa  Dormer'a  ball,  and 

\  "Wall,  bdeed.  /  Ihougbt  she  wta,"  said  ,  about  opening  it  with  ber  brother." 


•MIA 
ODD 


AFTER   THE  BALL;    OR, 


Miss  Wa)Ungton*8  rep]  j  was  now  prevented 
by  Sir  William  s  rising  suddenly,  and  saying 
that  it  grew  late,  and  he  mast  go.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  made  the  attempt ;  Anne,  with 
an  air  and  a  manner  which  she  had  ofVen  found 
irresistible,  playfully  set  her  back  against  the 
door,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  fasci- 
nating smile;  and  while  Sir  William  muttered 
a  few  unintelligible  words,  he  suflfered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  back  to  his  seat :  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  not  at  ease,  and  that 
though  he  resumed  his  chair,  he  did  not  resume 
his  composure. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  Caroline,  "that 
not  one  of  us  has  yet  mentioned  the  great 
novelty  of  the  evening,  the  young  heiress. 
Miss  Dormer." 

"  The  less  that  is  said  of  her  the  better,  per- 
I  haps,'*  observed  Anne,  "  though  it  is  wron? 
;to  judge  of  any  one  at  first  sight.  I  own,  I 
was  terribly  disappointed  in  her." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Caroline :  "  I  am  sure  she 
quite  equalled  my  expectations,  high  raised  as 
they  were.*' 

"  High  raised  !  And  pray,  child,"  said  Lady 
Wallington,  "  what  could  you  know  of  Miss 
Dormer  1" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  an  intimate  friend,  a  school- 
fellow of  hers ;  and  she  described  her  as  all 
that  was  amiable,  and  indeed  she  looks  so. 
Why,  is  it  possible,  cousin  Anne,  that  you  do 
not  think  her  face  and  countenance  oeauti- 
ful  1" 

"  Beautiful !  she  is  deformed.^' 

"Her  face  is  not;  and  the  defect  in  her 
shape  I  should  never  have  found  out,  if  it  had 
not  been  pointed  out  to  me." 

"  No  ! — Why,  her  wretched  style  of  dress 
called  one's  attention  to  it ;  it  was  so  showy, 
and  so  unbecoming !" 

"  I  must  own  it  was  too  rich  and  splendid 
to  suit  my  taste,*'  said  Caroline. 

**  Or  your  pocket  either,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Wallington:  "and  Miss  Dormer  could  have 
no  eye,  no  taste,  to  adopt  it.** 

"1  dare  say,  dear  aunt,'*  replied  Caroline, 
"  Miss  Dormer  did  not  choose  her  own  dress : 
I  suspect  that  sweet-looking  old  lady  with  her 
chose  it  for  her." 

"  And  why  1" 

"  Because  she  seemed  so  pleased  with  her 
appearance,  and  surveyed  her  and  it  with  so 
much  delight;  and  then  she  stroked  it  down 
with  such  complacence  just  before  Miss  Dor- 
mer began  to  dance  ;  and  looking  so  affection- 
ately and  so  like  a  mother  at  her,  I  really 
could  not  help  envying  Miss  Dormer  a  friend 
so  like  a  parent;  and  1  am  told  she  lives  with 
her,  and  is  quite  a  mother  to  her.  How  de- 
lightful !" 

Here  the  eyes  of  the  warm-hearted  girl  filled 
with  tears  of  affectionate  regret ;  for  she  had 
not  very  long  been  an  orphan.  But  less  tender 
tears  succeeded,  when  Lady  Wallington  with 
no  very  sootliing  tone  exclaimed,  "  Caroline, 


you  surprise  me !  1  had  flattered  myaeir  tint 
you  had  found  an  affeelionate  motiier  ia  bm,  ' 
and  sisters  in  your  eoasina ;  and  that  mm,  of 
all  persons  in  the  world,  were  not  likdy  to 
envy  Miss  Dormer,  or  Miss  ony  one.  Rctllj, 
Caroline,  I  did  not  think  yon  had  been  to  u- 
grateful !" 

"  Ungrateful !  1 !  nngrateftil  !**  cried  the  imi- 
tated girl,  casting  an  appealing  look  at  La^ 
Wallington.  Then,  unable  to  reauain  ber  letis, ; 
she  left  the  room.  | 

"  1  assure  yoo,  Sir  William,**  said  Lady 
Wallington,  in  the  gentlest  accenta,  **tbsl 
ffirl,  when  her  father,  a  most  extniTagant  naa,. 
died,  was  received  into  onr  ftmily,  to  bennii- 
tained  by  us,  and  baa  ever  been  eonti^endj 
and  treated  as  a  daughter.**  ' 

"  Thai  she  has,"  cried  Mra.  Nonnaa:''yDi' 
may  say  so  indeed." 

"  Nay,  I  claim  no  merit  for  what  1  did ;  b 
was  only  our  duty.  But  I  am  Tery  aony  tkat; 
I  have  hurt  the  child*8  feelinga.  1  tbiik,; 
Laura,  or  Anne,  you  had  better  go  to  yonj 
cousin.*'  I 

"  Poor  dear  girl !  I  will  go,  raanuna,**  cried 
Laura,  who  had  the  acnteness  to  aee,  by  Sir 
William's  downcast  eye   and   continued  ■-; 
lence,  though  addressed  by  hia  hoaleea,  tktt; 
the  scene  and  the  confidence  reposed  displeaied  | 
him.  I 

"  Kind,  good  creature  !**  exclaimed  Mit., 
Norman.  "  Well,  Lady  Wallington,  I  baic 
always  said  you  are  the  happieat  of  mothers r< 

When  Caroline  returned,  the  traces  of  rr*' 
cent  tears  were  still  visible  on  her  cheek;  aad: 
they  almost  began  to  flow  aeain,  on  bcraaat'i: 
kindly  takingf  her  hand,  and,  aaying  shewn' 
a  foolish  child  to  be  so  soon  overset,  told  her 
she  must,  as  a  proof  of  forgivenese,  eat  the 
pastry  which  she  offered  her.  Caroline  obeyed 
her;  looking  up  in  her  face  as  she  prepared  to 
do  so,  with  so  sweet  and  touching  aa  ci-^ 
pression  of  patient  resignation,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who  caught  the  look,  wondered  be  had 
not  observed   her  sooner,  and  began  to  iwd^ 
out,  that  though  Anne  and  Laura  were  strik- 
ingly handsome,  ihey  had  not   the  beauty  of 
countenance  which  distinguished  Caroline.— 
Besides,  he  pitied  her,  and   he  remembered 
too,  that  she  had  eulogized  and  defended  Misi 
Dormer. 

"  By  the  by,  Caroline,"  said  MissWallii^' 
ton,  "you  must  explain  to  me,  how  it  hap-' 
pened  that  you  were  the  only  one  of  oar  party 
whom   the  proud   heiress  deigned  to  notice.' 
For  my  part,  I  thought  it  her  place  to  desire  to 
be  introduced  to  me,  as  I  saw  that  she  Mtbe^ 
self  my  superior. —  1  dare  my  she  only  took 
her   right  precedence;    but,   as  she  was  a 
stranger,  and  1,  you  know,  usually  begia  tke 
dance,  I  thought  she  might  have  ^ered  metke' 
place,  though  1  should  not  have  accepted  it"  ' 

"  You   had   no  right  to  accept  it,  Annet 
cried  Laura,  who  was  never  sorry  to  mortil)r| 
her  domineering  sister.  **  If  Miaa  Donaer  kadj 
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pr  right  at  all,  as  the  daughter  of  the  j 
onct,  it  would  have  been  in  favour  of 

the  child  of  papa*a  eldest  brother, 
It  always  to  stand  above  you.** 
AT !"  ri»plied  the  provoked  Miss  Wil- 
*  I  always  forj^et  that  Caroline  has 
*o  of  ine ;  and  I  suppose  from  this 
rani,  as  she  and  Miss  Dormer  seem 
ady  tender  friends,  I  must  make  up 

to  see  her  prated  into  the  place  of 
.  balls." 

Caroline  knows  W  place  better  than 

it,  I  am  sure,*'  observed  Mrs.  Nor- 
nin^  up  her  head  ;  **  nor  can  I  think, 
»hen  Miss  Dormer  knows  you,  my 
4in^  friend,  she  will  be  eag^r  to  do 
r  honour  in  her  power.  But,  perhaps, 

very  younfr,  she  might  be  awed  by 
nified  manner,  and  a  little  feeling  of 
mivht  prevent  her  seeking  to  know 
I—" 

Dormer  jealous,  madam  !**  cried  Ca- 
rerly  :  '*  Oh  !  that  is  quite  impomible.*^ 
'j  really  the  heiress  and  her  smiles 
led  thy  head,  Cary,**  said  Anne,  try- 
iccal  her  spleen.  **  But  come,  explain 
mere  introduced.*' 

her  waist-riband  came  unpinned  in 
e;  and, — and  as  that  sweet-lookin|^ 
was  not  near  her,  I  oflered  to  pin  it 


I,  for  a  modest,  timid  f^r\,  that 
forward,  Cary." 
!  do  you  think  soV 
19  very  kind^^*  said  Sir  William,  break- 
he  first  time  a  long  silence.   "And 
Miss  Dormer  say  to  you?" 
thanked  me,  and  in  such  a  tone  of 
d  with  such  a  smile,  that  I  ventured, 
k1   near  her,  to  tell   her  I   knew  a 
hers ;  and  so  we  talked  together  the 
ie  evening,  whenever  we  had  an  op- 


all,  where  there  is  so  much  to  admire  as  there 
is  in  Miss  Dormer,  it  would  surely  be  most 
unkind  in  the  by-standera  to  remark  only  her 
sole  defect.** 
**  Unkind !  Was  that  aimed  at  me,  madam  !*' 
**  Oh  dear !  No ;  it  was  a  general  observa- 
tion." 
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e  a  romantic  friendship  beffun  at  first 
cried  Miss  Wallington :  **  1  see,  Lau- 
nd  I  have  no  chance  now  of  pleasing 
» brother  or  the  sister ;  it  is  piace  prue, 
r  carries  all  before  her.** 
,  dear  Miss  Wallington,*'  said  Mrs. 
**how  can  you  talk  sol  I  would  lay 
BT  that  Sir  \Villiam  Dormer  will  be- 
all  at  his  own  house  with  you." 
It !  in  defiance  of  Caroline's  righis^ 
I  Laura  has  been  so  eloquent  ?"  sar- 
r  answered  Miss  W*allington.  **Ca- 
contintied,  **  I  wish  you  would,  as  a 
Ivise  Miss  Dormer  not  to  dance  quad- 
r  her*s  really  is  not  a  figure  to  ex- 
own,  by  paddinf^,  her  crookedness  is 
hidden  as  possible,  and  it  miffht  be 
unnoticed  in  a  country  dance,  but  in 
le  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  the  world." 
elude  you  are  joking,"  said  Caroline, 
^  I  could  never  presume  to  wound 
•  feelings  by  sueh  advice;  and  after 


Pray,"  said  Mrs.  Norman,  seeing  the  cloud 
gathering  on  the  brow  of  the  haughty  Anne, 
*^  do  tell  me  who  this  Miss  Dormer  is  like  1 
Can  you.  Miss  Caroline,  describe  your  idol! 
or  did  her  eflulgence  blind  you  too  much  1" 

**  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say  whom  she 
is  like.** 

**  She  is  like  you,*'  said  Sir  William,  smil- 
ing with  great  complacency  on  Caroline :  **  I 
never  saw  two  countenances  more  alike." 

**  Like  her !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norman : 
**  why,  I  thought  some  one  said  she  was  hand- 
some." 

**  So  she  t«,  madam,  in  my  eyes,"  returned 
Sir  William  coldly.  Caroline  blushed  with 
surprise  and  pleasure,  while  the  sisters  bit 
their  lips. 

Lady  Wallin^n  at  length,  after  hemming 
to  get  rid  of  an  involuntary  hoaneneu^  remark- 
ed, **  Yon  know  Miss  Dormer,  then  ?'* 
Perfectly,  madam." 
Perhaps  you  will  be  at  her  ball  1" 
Certainly,**  he  replied,  smiliiig(  **for^ 
and — and"        Here  some  strange  embarrass- 
ment broke  off  his  speech ;  and  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  suddenly  rose,  declared  it  was  very 
late,  and  hastily  bowing,  prepared  to  deparL 

**0h  no,  indeed!  you  must  not  leave  us 
yet,**  cried  Lady  Wallington :  *^rhapt  you 
are  musical.  Sir  W'illiamf  Anne  and  Laura, 
perhaps  Sir  William  would  like  to  hear  a 
duet?^*  Sir  William  declared  he  should  be  de- 
lighted ;  and  Caroline  sat  down  to  accompany 
her  cousins,  who  sung  a  duet. 

The  sisters  sung  admirably ;  and  Caroline, 
in  Sir  William's  opinion,  accompanit^d  admi- 
rably ;  but  her  cousins  found  fault  with  her, 
and  the  poor  girl  humbly  asked  their  pardon. 

Anne  now  challenged  Sir  William  to  dance 
a  reel  yf  three,  and  he  accepted  the  challenge ; 
while  Caroline  continued  at  the  instrument. 
The  reel  over,  the  graceful  sisters,  preparing 
for  a  waltx,  desired  Caroline  to  play  slowly 
and  as  well  as  she  could.  She  did  so;  and 
Sir  William  surveyed  with  admiration  their 
fine  figures  and  graceful  motions ;  but  Caro- 
line, whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  bewitching 
air,  and  whose  cpuntenance,  as  she  gaxed  on 
her  cousins,  expressed  the  generous  pteasnre 
with  which  she  beheld  their  excelleriiee,  did 
mart  than  share  his  admiration  with  the  dan- 
cera,  till,  much  to  their  surprise  and  herSt-ba 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  instrument,  and 
cried,  *« Bravo!  bravo!"  to  her  expreasive 
ing. 

is  was  the  signal  for  the  sisters  to  leave 
off  waltxing:  they  hoped,  however,  that  Sir 
William  would  offer  to  walti  with  themt  and 
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give  them  an  opportanity  to  show  their  sense 
of  propriety  by  assuring  him  that  they  only 
waltzed  with  each  other :  but  he  was  hanging 
over  Caroline's  chair,  and  begging  her  to  in- 
dulge him  with  that  waltz  again.  She  obeyed, 
but  with  a  tremulous  hand  and  a  bewildered 
mind ;  for  she  was  confused  by  such  gratify- 
ing and  unusual  approbation,  and  observed  her 
severely-judging  relations  with  sarcastic  smiles 
watching  her  execution,  till  at  last  she  was 
forced  to  declare  her  inability  to  go  on — beg- 
ging her  cousins,  who  were  so  much  more 
able,  would  take  her  place.  Anne  did  so,  and 
played  what  she  called  a  voluntary,  in  a  mas- 
terly style.  "There,  Sir  William!"  cried 
Caroline,  "  that  is  playing!** 

"  And  so  was  yours,  in  a  different  style.*' 

He  then  complimented  Anne  on  her  perfect 
command  of  the  instrumenL  She  then  played 
an  adagio  and  a  slow  waltz ;  but  Sir  William 
did  not  praise  the  latter,  nor  encore  it  as  he 
had  done  Carol ine*s. 

Caroline  now  entreated  her  cousin  Laura  to 
sing  her  favourite  song.  '*  I  will,**  she  replied, 
**  if  you  will  accompany  me,  and  promise  not 
to  blunder.^* 

"  I  will  try,**  she  meekly  replied ;  and  Lau- 
ra sung  as  follows : — 

SONO. 

"  Whene'er  the  moon,  in  silver  pride, . 
Illumes  the  soft-reflecting  tide, 
And  spreads  reviving  lustre  uide, 
Oh !  tnen  I  think  on  thee,  Henry. 

For  80  upomnjr  darkened  view 
Thy  love  revjving  splendours  threw ; 
While  life  thou  badest  to  shine  anew, 
And  smile  once  more  on  me,  Henry. 

But  ah  !  when  o'er  the  rolling  wave 
I  see  destructive  tempests  rave, 
While  nought  can  struggling  sailors  save- 
Then,  then  I  thiak  on  thee,  Henry. 

For  now  thy  heart  is  mine  no  more. 
To  me  life's  cheering  light  is  o'er ; 
Despair's  dark  billows  round  me  roar, 
And  thou  hast  shipwreck' d  me,  Henry." 

The  third  verse  was  to  a  quick  movement 
with  a  rapid  bass,  which  Caroline  executed 
80  well,  that  Sir  William  could  not  help  ap- 
plauding her;  and  when  the  song  was  over, 
Caroline  said  with  great  naivete,  "Well!  I 
could  never  have  supposed  that  while  Laura 
was  singing,  any  one  could  have  heard  my 
accompaniment !" 

Her  cousins  were  as  much  surprised  as  she 
was ;  and  when  Sir  William  next  declared  he 
must  go,  they  did  not  press  him  to  stay,  though 
Lady  Wallington  said,  "We  expected  you 
would  sleep  here,  and  a  bed  is  prepared.*' 

"  A  bed !  is  it  possible  1  I  have  but  a  very 
little  way  to  go,  and  I  ought  to  have  gone 
away  long  since,  as  my  carriage  has  been  here 
some  time." 

Then,  not  allowing  Lady  Wallington  time 


to  ring,  he  darted  oat  of  the  room,  and  they ; 
heard  him  drive  off.  | 

"  I  could  lay  any  waffer,  Sir  William  Ma-  • 
beriey  is  in  love  with  Miss  Donner/'  cried 
Laura,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 

"  O  heavens !  if  he  is,  how  he  most  hais 
me  !**  said  Anne.  , 

"  And  like  Caroline  !**  cried  Laarm.  | 

"  Yes ;  and  if  so,  no  wonder  he  thooght . 
Caroline  by  implication  handsome.  Upon  my  j 
word,  it  would  mortify  me  to  be  thought  to  by  • 
a  man  evidently  so  devoid  of  taste.*' 

"  Well  said,  Conceit!**  cried  Lauim:  ^'bot 
yoo  are  always  so  satirical,  Anne,  mnd  always 
cut  up  people  so  unmercifully.** 

"  With  a  little  of  your  assistance,  my  eaodid 
sister :  if  I  use  the  knife,  von  hold  the  body.** 

"  Be  quiet,  girls  !**  cried  Lady  Wallingtoa: 
"  you  know  I  can*t  bear  to  hear  yoor  constant 
bickerings  with  each  other.*' 

"  Well  mamma,  I  did  not  begin— Lama  at- 
tacked me  firsL** 

"  I  know  it.** 

"  And  what  did  I  say,  mamma  t  Nolhiag 
very  severe ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  all  true.** 

**  Perhaps  so ;  but        ** 

"  Perhaps  so !  I  like  your  saying  that.  Lady 
Wallington ;  for  who  is  so  severe  as  yoarselfl 
I  am  sure,  if  your  daughters  are  so,  they  learnt  | 
it  from  you,**  \ 

"Very  dutiful,  indeed.  Miss  Wallington!' 
But  it  is  my  own  fault :  my  indulgence,  and 
the  tenderness  of  my  nature,  my  exquisite  ma- 1 
temal  feelings,  which  led  me  never  to  deny ; 
you  any  thing,  have  brought  on  me  this  no- ' 
grateful  return.**  j 

"  Ungrateful !  No,  madem,  we  are  not  en-  j 
grateful  !**  exclaimed  both  the  sisters  at  ooce, , 
united  now  in  a  common  cause. 

"  You  talk  of  your  exquisite  maternal  feel- 
ings, indeed !"  cried  one.  "  Year  selMak  ones 
you  mean,**  cried  the  other,  "whic»  would- 
not  let  you  be  at  the  trouble  of  correcting  us. ' 
Had  you  done  your  duty  by  us,  we  should 
have  been  grateful.  If  I  am  Tioleot  in  temper, 
who  made  me  so  ?*' 

"If  Anne  and  1  quarrel  more  than  sisters 
should,  it  is  owin^  to  your  partiality  for  bcr 
when  she  waS  a  child,  which  made  me  dhUke 
her;  and  which  your  apparent  love  for  met 
since  I  grew  up  and  have  been  thooght  is 
handsome  as  Anne,  has  never  banished  firom 
my  memory.** 

"  As  handsome  as  /  am !"  cried  Anne,  fits 
flashing  from  her  eyes:  "yon  ¥ain ** 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  sctpsb 
from  Lady  Wallington,  which  ended  in  a  fit; 
and  this  "  happiest  of  mothers**  was  cairied  to 
bed  in  strong  hysterics,  brought  on  by  the  no- j 
kindness  of  her  spoiled  children.  i 

Mrs.  Norman,  the  toadrtater  of  the  feiuljt ' 
meanwhile,  now  at  least  was  sincere,  and  gave 
way  to  a  natural  feeling,  when  she  mutteied 
to  herself,  though  loud  enough  for  Carolioeto. 
hear,  before  she  followed  her  sereaming  fiiM^ 
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and  the  now  penitent  daogbtera  to  Lad  j  W^al- 
lingtoo*8  apartment,  **  What  vile  tempers  they 
all  haTe !  i  am  aare  no  one  would  nve  with 
them  who  eould  live  anywhere  elt^e.  Do  you 
notajTree  with  roe.  Miss  Caroline  !*'  ahruffging 
up  her  shoulders,  and  looking  op  in  CaroTine*8 
face,  with  all  the  contempt  which  she  diii  for 
her  tyrannical  relation. 

But  she  met  with  no  answering  glance  from 
the  high-principled  Caroline ;  who,  eleTating 
her  head  with  the  pride  of  Tirtuous  feeling,  re- 
plied to  her,  **  I  oelieTe  you  forget,  madam, 
that  you  are  speaking  to  me  of  my  relations,  | 
and  that  I  am  the  object  of  their  bounty.**         | 

So  saying,  she  hastened  to  her  aunt's  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  Caroline  who  performed  a  | 
dauf^hter's  duty  by  her,  and  watched  by  her ' 
bedside.     Lady   Wallington  woke,  after  an 
boar*s    forgetful ness,  and    asked,  ^*Who  is' 
there !  is  it  Anne  or  Laura  V 

^  \o :  it  is  /,  dear  aunt,**  replied  Caroline. 

'•  You  !•• 

^  Yes;  my  cousins  were  so  tired,  they  were 
foreed  to  go  to  bed.** 

**  And  were  not  wou  tired  1** 

^  Oh  dear !  not  in  the  leasL** 

**  And  jfou  did  not  make  me  t//  /** 

^  IndeiNl,  dear  aunt,  my  cousins  were  very 
•orry  to  go,  but  they  were  quite  overpowered. 
Tbej,  however,  desired  me  to  call  them,  if  you 
were  ill  again.** 

**  Indeed !  Well,  that  was  much  for  them.- 
bat  it  is  all  my  own  fault ;  and  you,  Caroline — 
joo,  whom -^»  You  are  a  kind,  affectionate 
crantore,  Caroline,  and  I  will  not  forget  it.*' 

Here  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  si- 
lent* if  not  asleep  again. 

CanJine  spoke  the  truth  when  she  said  she 
was  not  tired ;  for  the  occurrences  of  the  former 
pari  of  the  evening  had  exhilarated  her  so 
mack,  that  ahe  was  not  conscious  of  fatigue, 
la  the  fiiat  place,  she  had  become  acquainted 
with  Miss  Dormer,  and  had  evidently  been  re- 
guded  by  her  with  partiality.  In  the  next 
pkKe,the  handsomest  and  most  agreeable-look- 
ing man  whom  she  had  ever  seen  had  thought 
bar  lika  Miss  Dormer,  whom  the  believed 
hmmiifmi^  and  ke  thought  handmtme.  She,  the 
pUui  Caroline,  as  she  had  always  been  taught 
M  coBSider  herself ;  she,  who  had  always  been 
laid  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  if  she  had  good 
partaais  and  many  of  them,  because  she  had 
aa  fcw  nersonal  pretensions,  had  that  evening 
ityauWy  laare  than  divided  with  her  cousins 
tba  attaaiiona  of  this  very  pleasing  man ;  and 
•  iMliait  of  seIf«omplacency,  which  she  had 
■atar  azperieneed  before,  ffratified  her  artless 
and  iaaoeenl bosom.  ** /like  Miss  Dormer ! 
topnaaiblat"  she  said  to  herself:  then  going 
aa  tiploa  to  the  glass,  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
iiMpiata  Imt  features  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
la  fim  ehimney ;  but  ahe  could  only  see  them 
iapaiftctly,  and  ahe  returned  disappointed  to 


Howaw,  tba  aaaie  thoogfats  again  recurred ; 


while  again  the  wish  returned  to  gase  upon 
those  features  which  now,  for  the  first  time, 
had  gained  importance  in  her  eyes.  She  there-  ■ 
fore  made  another  effort,  and  took  the  lamp  to : 
the  glass,  instead  of  carrying,  as  she  had  be- 
fore done,  the  glass  to  the  lamp ;  but  in  so  do- 
ing, she  struck  the  lamp  against  the  drawera, 
aM  awoke  her  aunt,  who  exclaimed,  **  What 
noise  is  that!'*    Luckily,  however,  for  Caro-j 
line,  who  would  not  lie,  and  who  would  have 
blushed  to  own  the  truth,  she  fell  asleep  again, 
without  waiting  foi  an  answer. 

Caroline  now  returned  the  lamp  to  its  place, 
without  another  attempt  to  profit  by  its  light: 
for  her  rightly-feeling  mina  was  shocked  to 
think  she  had,  in  order  to  indulge  a  trumpery 
vanity,  disturbed  the  rest  of  one  whose  slum- 
bers she  was  pretending  to  guard;  and  she 
now  sighed,  while  she  thought  how  soon  that 
mind  which  she  had  once  fancied  could  not  be 
upset,  was  capable  of  being  misled,  if  the  same 
incense  was  applied  to  her  self-love.  **  I  see 
that  I  should  have  been  like  my  cousins,  if  I 
had  had  the  same  temptations:**  and  while 
her  heart  glowed  with  pious  thankfulness  for 
exemption  from  their  dangera,  she  felt  the 
most  generous  indulgence  for  their  errors,  and 
the  sentiment  of  self-blame  for  having  ever 
judged  them  severely. 

It  was  not  till  six  o*clock  that  Lady  Wal- 
lington woke;  when,  assuring  Caroline  that 
she  was  quite  recovered,  she  insisted  on  her 
retiring  to  bed,  and  calling  her  own  maid  to 
her. 

The  breakfast  that  morning  at  Old  Hall  was 
much  later  even  than  usual.  Caroline,  on  en- 
tering the  room,  was  surprised  to  see  her  unele 
there,  but  not  surprised  to  behold  him  look- 
ing, as  usual,  the  stern  dictator;  especially  as 
the  gout,  she  knew,  was  no  sweetener  of  the 
temper.  The  sight  of  her,  however,  smoothed 
his  perturbed  brow.  *«  What !  Cary  up  al- 
ready 1**  cried  he :  '*  this  is  a  comfort  I  did 
not  expect,  as  thou  hast  been  up  all  night, 
child  !  Come  hither,  my  girl— come,  and  tie 
this  handkerchief  round  my  foot :  those  clum- 
sy-fingered girls  can*t  do  it  at  all.  I  protest, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  house  good  for  any  thing 
but  thy  little  self.** 

Caroline  obeyed.    ^So,  ladies,*'  be  then 
added,  *'  1  find  you  take  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence to  quarrel  with  your  silly  fond  mother, 
and  throw  her  into  those  honible  squalling  fits 
of  hers.     But,  mark  me!  I  will  hafe  no  one  I 
abusive  in  this  house  but  myself;  and  if  you  I 
do  not  obey  me,  you  shall  rue  it    And  I  find,  j 
too,  that  instead  of  staying  with  her,  to  show 
your  penitence,  you  went  to  bed,  and  let  that 
sweet  unoffending  girl  sit  up.** 

^Dear  me,  papa,**  cried  Laura,  **it  was 
only  an  hysteric :  there  was  no  need  to  sit  op, 
only  Caroline  chose  to  do  it.'* 

**  Caroline  always  chooses  to  do  right. 
Come  hither,  and  give  me  a  kiss,  dear.** 

«'  What  an  owl  tho  child  looks  to-day  !** 
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observed  Anne,  spitefully,  being  piqued  at  her  post  ordered  her  a  dress  exactly  like  your  own 

father's  commendation  of  Caroline.  —except  that,  as  she  is  not  so  tall  or  large  as 

"  She  only  looks  like  one  who  has  had  no  you  are,  she  is  to  have  a  flounce  less,  and  the 

tieepy  Miss   Pert!     And  why  had   she  noti  branches  of  flowers  are  to  be  smaller/' 
Because  she  was  performing  the  duty  you  ne-       The  sisters  were  at  first  silent  from  mortifi- 

glected.  Though  not  the  handaomest,  Caroline  cation,  and  Caroline  from   pleasurable  emo- 

is  the  best  girl  in  the  world."  tion;  while  Mrs.  Norman  exclaimed,  ^Wbat 

Here  the  two  sisters  forced  a  violent  "  Ha !  attention  and  generosity !" 
ha !  ha !"  as  if  in  derision,  while  Caroline  was       **  Say,  rather,  *  What  justice !'"  said  Lady 
secretly  thankful  that  she  had  already  restored  Wallington:  ^  I  only  have  remembered  as  I 
her  mind  to  its  wonted  state  of  humility  on  the  ought  that  good  girl's  attention  to  roe." 
snore  of  her  own  beauty  j  else  her  cousins'  re-       «*  My  dear  aunt,"  cried  Caroline,  seixiDg 
mark  and  her  uncle's  comment  would  have  her  hand,  and  finding  her  power  to  speak  re- 
mortified  her  exceedingly.    She  was  also  pre-  turn,  **how  you  overrate  my  little  serviees'.l 
pared  for  the  further  mortifications  of  which  which,  after  all,  are  only  your  due.    But  I  i 
her  cousins*  laughter  was,  she  knew,  the  fore-  never  wore  a  dress  with  such  pleasure  as  1 ; 
runner.  shall  wear  this :  I  wish  it  was  come.     How  I 

**  Pray  what  does  that  confounded  cackle  long  to  see  it !    I  hope  Miss  Dormer  will  ad- 
mean?  for  laucrh  it  was  not:  explain,"  said  mire  it,  because  I  shall  have  such  pleasure  io! 
Sir  John,  in  a  loud  tone.  saying  it  was  my  aunt's  present  for  the  occd-: 

**  Why,  papa,  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  sion !"  I 

world,  who,  by  implication^  at  least,  thinks       **  I  think,  madam,  you  might  have  consulted  | 

Cary  handnome — no  less  a  man  than  our  guest  my  sister  and  me,  before  you  ordered  Caroliae 

of  last  night."  a  dress  exactly  like  oun.    You  know  we  al- 

*'  Does  he  1    Then  he  is  a  sensible   man,  ways  dress  alike ;   but  we  make  a  point  of 

and   I   honour  him ;    for  *  handsome  is  that  Caroline's  dressing  difierently." 
handsome  does:'    and  if  he  could  only  see       «»Then  the  more  shame  for  you,  as  she  is 

Cary  nurse  me  in  a  fit  of  the  gout— see  how  your  first-cousin,  and  moreover  the  child  of  the 

lightly   she  trips  along  the  floor,  and  how  elder  brother." 

gently  her  beautiful  little  fingers  tie  on  my       *» There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  throw  that 

shoes,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  thought  her  \^  ^ay  teeth  always." 

beautiful ;  and  if  he  has  a  tendency  to  gout,       ,.  p^^^         ^       ,,  ^^j^j  Laura,  "  how  can 
Cary  s  fortune  would  he  made  directly.  W  hat  y^^  disconcerted  at  Caroline's  being  dress- 

say  you,  girl-could  you  like  Sir  W  illiam  ?  '  ^j  jj,^^  ^^  ^     jy^^^^^  ^^^  g^  different  on  tall 

This  unexpected   question    made    all    the  ^omen  to  wha^they  do  on  little  creatures  like 

blood  fly  from  her  heart  to  her  cheeks,  for  she  y^      ^y^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^  „^  ^^^  ^i„  3^  y^^^  ^^ 

had  ventured  to  whisper  to  herself  that  per-  j^  jj^^  ^^^     especially  as  it  is  to  have  a 

haps  she  could  havb  liked  Sir  William,  if  it  Aqu^cc  less  »» 
had  been  possible  that  he  could  have  liked        .,  r^      •  '  t.  .  ^ 

her;  and  Mrs.  Norman,  enjoying  her  confb-       "  ^^"«-     Butno:  asCary  is  corning  out  m 

sion,  said,  "Poor  Miss  Cary  !  what  a  pity  it  a  fi^u^  character-that  of  a  W^r— the  chances 

is  Sir  William  seems  enamoured  of  Miss  Dor-  ""^  }^f  ^^^  ^"^  ^f'  dress  alone  will  be  re- 

^gj.  iM  marked,  and  we  and  ours  utterly  overlooked. 

Here  a  sharp  twinge  of  the  gout  caused  Sir       Here  they  attempted  to  laugh  ;  while  their 

John  to  exclaim  violently,  and  taking  Caro-  mother,  whose  affection  had  been  somewhat 

line's  arm,  he  hobbled  to  his  study  and  his  alienated  by  their  undutiful  behaviour,  enjoyed 

couch.  their  mortification,  and,  telling  Caroline  she 

It.was  now  only  two  days  to  Sir  William  knew  she  had  too  much  greatness  of  mind  to 
and  Mis8  Dormer's  ball,  and  the  sisters  were  be  annoyed  by  their  raillery,  desired  her  to  go 
busily  employed  in  making  preparations,  with  her  into  her  apartment,  and  read  one  of 
They  had  bespoken  dresses  from  London,  Crabbe's  Tales  to  her. 
which  were  the  objects  of  daily  admiration.  When  Caroline  appeared  at  dinner  that  day, 
Caroline  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  an  every  one  observed  that  she  looked  ihoughtfol, 
old  dress;  and  she  virtuously  endeavoured  to  and  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  saying 
hush  the  murmurs  of  her  vanity,  by  the  con-  something;  and  when  her  aunt  and  cousins 
viction  that  a  dress  like  that  of  her  cousins',  remarked,  that  they  thought  it  strange  Sir 
especially  as  her  other  was  still  as  good  as  William  Maberley  bad  not  called,  they  saw 
new,  would  have  been  highly  unbecoming  her  ^^at  Caroline's  countenance  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
dependent  situation.  pression. 

Still,  in   spite  of   her  self-discipline,   she       "Come,  Cary,  out  with  what  you  wish  to 

could  not  help  being  most  unphilosophically  say;  for  I  have  watched  you  for  some  time, 

delighted,  when,  on  Miss  Wallington's  asking  and  I  am  sure  you  have  something  to  commu- 

Caroline  whether  she  did  not  mean  to  wear  nicate,  but  want  resolution,"  said  Sir  John, 
some  new  trimming,  her  aunt  replied,  "There        "  Yes  ;  really  1  wish  to  say  something;  but 

is  no  necessity  for  it,  as  I  have  by  to-day's  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh  at  me,  and—" 
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I      ••  Lan^  at  joa,  Caiy  1     Who  (hall  dare  ta 

'  Uagb  at  jou  id  my  prttmet,  ha !" 

\  Hera  be  gara  bia  daughtera  one  of  hil 
fierceat  looka,  and  Caroline  TeolureJ  lo  aak, 

'  •*  Praj,  dear  anni,  ace  joa  quilt  rare  «bo  the 
geadeaaaa  waa  that  supped  oilh  ui  lait 
nigbi!** 

**  What  &De;  baa  ahe  got  in  her  head  now  V 

'  ■ottered  Anne. 

I     **  SUence !"  vocifeiated  Sir  John.    ".Inmw, 

^  Ladf  Wallington;  I  hope  yon  did  not  bring 

'home  a  aLvperwitb  joul" 

I     "  No:  eeitainly  not,  for  your  aon  introduced 

:  Uaa  to  na." 

I  "Yea:  but  what  did  he  call  biml  Did  yon 
bear  hint  iittinclta  nj.  Sir  William  .Maber- 
lej  1  1  certainly  beard  him  aay  onlv  Sir  Wit- 
liam  ;  lor  be  jual  then  turned  avay. 

i      -  Well  Cary,  and  what  Uieo  v' 


-  Oh ;  I  aee  it  all  now,"  aaid  Anne,  with 
.ooa  of  b«r  raoat  -proTokinf;  laugha:  '*Cary 
i  Ibioka — nay  hopei  perhaps,  thai  our  guest  was 
raally  Sir  WiUiam  Dormer,  and  not  .Sir  Wil- 
liam Uaberley ;  and  if  id,  ihe  thinks  we  hafo 
'  no  ehsoM  of  being  Lady  Dormer,  and  she  cer- 
lu^j  hat    ^ 

**  N(H  iDdped,"  replied  Caroline,  "  I  am  not 
BO  eooeeited ;  bat  I  liave  aome  reason  for  my 


1  haft  not,  my  dear,"  aaid  Lady  Walling- 
loH  gravely;  "  for,  if  ao,  1  should  be  asfaamed 
.  ID  look  Sir  William  Dormer  in  the  face." 
,      **  Aad  so  abould  I,  I  am  lurc,  mamma." 
•      *■!  also,  and  all  of  us  but  Caroliite.     Bat 
I  flidt,  Jlont  naiotw,  Cary  V 
I     **  Whea  I  firat  began  to  have  ray  auspiciona, 
( 1  Willi  Iba  butler  whither  Sir  William  ordered 
-Ua  poatilloii  to  drive;  and  he  aaid  tbal  be 
calMontHonM!     Now  Sir  Williain  Maber- 

alivaa  in  another  e<xiW},  and  he  ceruinly 
jM  be  had  bia  own  carriage  and  borsea." 
'       Ume  is  aome  probability  in  what 


CHTwa,    B 
••Whatotadi 


I  you  first  suspect  1" 
and  tbeeery  odd  look 


I   the   pleaaure  which   hia 
td  when  1  defended  her."  I 

••Wall,  b«  if  be  waa  her  bmr,  he  would 
■m  looked  dM  same."  | 

"Tea;  bat  lerneinber  (hat  be  got  up  and  ' 
iW  lo  go  away  when  you  talked  of  Sir  Wil- 
!■■  Donnari  and  1  aaw  every  now  and  then,  i 
hM  dmgh  Im  looked  eoofnaed,  the  eotneis  of  | 
im  mam  ahowad  tbal  he  could  hardly  help 


ait  thera  so  long,  when  he  faund  out  oar  mia- 
take,  without  eiplaining  who  he  wasi" 

"I  comwive,  replied  Caroline,  firmly, 
"  that  a  modest  man  would  not  have  had  nerre 
enough  to  do  it,  aAer  what  Anne  aaid  about  I 
hia  person,  and  hit  being  proud  and  eoncMted. 
and  so  an;  and  after  what  pasaed  about  hie 
iisler,  a  generous  man  wonld  have  felt  it  alill 
mora  difficult." 

"So,  so,  child!  you  are  fer  gone,  indeed. 
She  gives  her  hero  credit  for  modesty  and  gene- 
rosity already;  and  that  after  having  been  only 
one  evenini;  in  his  company." 

"  Ah  !  thia  comes  of  pxUiludt — tfaia  ia  be- 
cause be  Ihoughl  you  like  your  beauty." 

"  1  told  yoB  you  wonld  iaugk  at  me," 
Caroline,  blushing. 

"  Nay,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  "ifthiabeaa 
I  Caroline  thinks  it  ia,  the  laugh  is  on  her  aide. 
And  so  yon  broozht  a  gentleman  home  with 
'  you,"  cried  Sir  John,  "  lo  ridicule  hia  sister, 
and  affront  niif!  S'death !  women!  I  ahall 
one  da^  have  to  answer  with  my  life  fi>r  your 

I  "Dear  papa!  there  ia  no  evidence  of  diii 
after  all,  except  Cary's  auapicions;  and  it  ibe 
Ihe  infallible  in  your  eyes  I     But  1  auppoae 

I  she  is  now  to  be  the  oracle  as  well  as  the  tcaii/y 

I  of  the  femily." 

"  To  me  ahe  has  long  been  the  hlanit^  of 

,  it,"  he  gnimbled  out ;  "  and  that  is  better  than 
being  either  an  oracle  or  a  bfauty." 
"  1  declare,"  said  Lady  Wallingion,  "  Cary 

I  has  alarmed  me :  and  1  ahall  not  be  eaay  till 

'  Mr.  Novell  comes.     He  can  tell  ns  whether 

'  Sir  William  Dormer  trrired  yesterday  or  not. 

I  What  reason  did  our  guest  give  for  not  being 
earlier  at  the  ball  V* 

"  He  aaid  be  bad  been  forced  to  atleod  a 
cbritiening  dintier  on  bis  way," 

I      "  And  pray,  moat  oracular  coniin,"    cried 

I  Anne,  "  did  Mita  Dormer  mention  ber  brother 

I      "  Yes;  ahe  said  aha  did  not  expect  htm  Ifaat 

I  evening." 

I      "There!     And  yet  Cary  baa  frightened 

all  hy  her  ridiculous  sntpietoDs !" 
I      "  Why,  really  Gary,  I  be^n  to  think  An 

is  right:  aa  Hisa  Dormer  did  not  expect  her 

brother,  it  is  moat  likely  he  did  not  come." 
I      Lady  Wsllington  now  rose  from  table, 

the  ladiea  left  Sir  John  to  bis  nap,  in  hia  el- 

bow-chair- 
I     At  tea-time,  Mr.  Nowell  arrived,  and 

eagerly  questioned   concerning   Sir  Wil 

Dormer,  and  whether  be  waa  at  Park  Plaeo  Of 


It  my  1  walcbed  tbe  man's  eotrnte- 
•*  Or  Ihe  aonaia  of  hia  moath  either,"  cried 
■■  BU  VOiU  ■aj  tnan  who  was  not  a  fcol . 


"Dormer!"  replied  be.  "Let  mo  meol- 
lect,  what  did  Lord  John  Rory  write  me  woid 
about  Dormer  I  No :  it  waa  not  Lord  JiAb, 
it  waa  the  Marr[aia.  Oh,  I  have  it:  he  aaid 
Dormer  waa  going  to  dine  with  bim  tbe  Belt 
day,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond.  So 
yon  see  be  can't  be  here,  beeanse  he  dined  al 
Kichmond  yeaterdaj." 


372  AFTER  THE    BALL;   OR, 


*'  I  am  satisfied  :**  **  And  so  am  I  :**  *'  And  bands  had  formed  an  eqaally  intimate  eonaex- 

80  am  I,"  said  the  three  ladies,  in  ffreat  joy.  ion  with  his  knuckles. 

**  What  is  all  thist'^  asked  Mr.  Nowell  af-  But,  happy  am  I  to  say,  that  a  less  effcmi- 

fectedly;  **I  seem  to  have  imparted  great  nate  description  of  dress  seems  likely  soon  to 

satisfaction.'*  prevail ;  a  dress  more  worthy  of  the  manly 

'*0h,  nothing :  only  Caroline  was  sure  Sir  youth  of  Britain. 

William  Dormer  was  come  to  Park  Place,  and  The  next  day  was  passed  by  tne  sbten 

we  were  sure  to  the  contrary.     What  sort  of  some  miles  off  at  the  bouse  of  m  school  fiieod; 

looking  man  is  Sir  William !     Is  he  tall  1"  and  by  Sir  John,  Lady  Wallinglon,  mod  Caro- 

**  About  my  height,"  replied  Nowell,  draw-  line,  at  a  little  cottage  near  the  sea,  inhabited 

ing  up  his  head  to  the  utmost.  by  his  favourite  physician. 

"  I«  be  stout  or  thin  1"  When  the  family  returned  home,  they  fcvad 

"  About  my  size,"  throwmg  back  his  sboul-  sir  William  Maberley's  call  card,  who  had 

ders  as  he  spoke.  ^^U^^  during  their  absence;  mod  while  it  fiUed 

"  ;?    t  *"  ®J               I    .           J   v  .  the  rest  of  the  party  with  exnluUon,  Caidiae 

"Much  such  a  complexion  and   hair  as  Tainly  tried  to  "be  «iually  glad;  hot  when  she 

'"*"®*        J    ,       ,•  u**»f  reached  her  own  apartment,  she  involuntarily , 

"Lyes  dark  or  light \                         ^     ^  said  to  herself,  "  So  then  it  was  Sir  WUlisB 

Here  Mr.  Nowell,  instead  of  replying,  fixed  Maberley  afVer  all !  and  he  is  certainly  in  lofej 

his  own,  stretching  them  to  the  utmost  bounds,  ^-^^  j^|j^  Dormer !"                                         ; 

on   his  fair  interrogator;  and  afWr  a  pause,  »,,  *        »  j      .l\  j          j           *i_    j     ^' 

during  which  the  ladies  could  scarcely  restrain  wT*^^"         ,  ^u  i,     uTu       T^  ^^«y«*l 

their  laughter,   he    exclaimed,    "Look    and  Miss  Dormer's  ball;  but  hour  followed  hoar, | 


judge  for  yourselves »"  *"^  "^  *^'®*'  arrived  for  Caroline:  she  n-- 

"Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,"  said  Anne,  mon«^  «»  the  fortitude  of  eighteen  upon  thi 

"that  yriare  really  Sir  William  Dormer  him-  occasion :  at  last  she  observed,  she  bad  beUer 

self  in  disguise  !"  P'^P«'«  >^'  ^J^«'  f^T"^  ^JT^'^'u^  *^^^ 

"  No :  but  we  are  so  alike  that  we  have  *  »"«>"?»"&  of  Laura  s  to  add  to  the  neeessaiy 

been  spoken  to  for  each   other.     Lord  John  "^'*"0'"- 

calls  us  the  two  Amphitryons."  Bj  the  latest  coach  the  long-expected  box 

"Then  I  am  sure,  mamma,"  cried  Laura,  appeared;  and  the  dress,  endeared  still  moit, 

"  we  have  never  vei  seen  Sir  William  Dor-  by  the  dread  of  its  not  arriving,  was  reeeived 

mer."  in  uninjured  beauty.    When  the  ladies,  ready! 

Caroline  was  silent;  for  so  difficult  is  it  for  dressed  for  the  ball,  were  waiting  for  thdr 

the  most  candid  minds  to  part  with  a  strongly  carriage,  they  saw,  to  their  great  snrprise.  Sir 

conceived  opinion,  that  she  even  thought  she  John  himself  enter  the  room  in  his  very  best 

saw  in  the  coxcomb  before  her,  an  ugly  like-  a^^re,  save  that  one  of  his  shoes  was  a  goaty 

ness  of  the  handsome  baronet.  one*  and  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to 

Those  who  love  to  indulge  in  bantering  are  witness  the  conquests  he  anticipated :  forlitUi 

very  glad  of  variety  of  object  for  it;  and  Anne  Gary  really  looked   so  charmingly,  that  he; 


ceased  to  laugh  at  her  little  cousin,  in  order  to 
play  off  Mr.  Nowell  and  Mrs.  Norman, 
which  she  did  in  her  own  judgment  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  she  was  good-humoured  to  her 
sister,  kind  to  Caroline,  and  tolerably  dutiful 
to  her  mother,  though  her  father  was  not  pre- 
sent ;  and  their  amoigruous  guest  was  entirely 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Nowell  was  at  all  times  a  fit  object  for 
her  ridicule ;  for  he  was  in  every  way  a  con- 
summate coxcomb;  and  at  that  moment  he 
was  dressed,  though  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
birth  and  fortune,  in  the  extreme  of  dandyism ; 
—that  is,  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat 


foresaw  she  would  be  the  cause  of  great  troaUe 
to  him. 

"  And  do  not  your  own  daughters  look  rhana- 
ingly,  too,  Sir  John  ?"  said  Lady  Walliagioe, 
whose  maternal  pride  now  took  the  alarm. 

"  Yes ;  but  that  they  a/uwiyt  do,  and  loskj 
as  if  they  knew  it,  too:  but  Caroline  vent, 
looked  so  well  before,  nor  was  ever  so  wcU! 
dressed  before,  I  fancy  :  and  herconacioiMMM 
of  it  only  just  serves  to  deepen  the  coloarif 
her  cheeks  to  a  most  becoming  hue.*' 

The  sisters  tossed  up  their  heads  at  this 
just  description,  while  Caroline  looked  sdU 
prettier  from  the  blush  which  it  called  Mi 


were  padded  till  they  bestowed  on  him  a  pro-  !  on  her  dimpled  cheek,  and  with  aparklingiyci 
trading  chest,  while  his  waist  was  tightened  in  jumped  into  the  carriage  after  her  coasins. 
till  it  became  small  to  an  apparently  wasp-like       For  a  mile  before  the  carriage  reached  Pttk 


degree ;  and  his  pantaloons  were  plaited  and  ga-   Place,  the  company  approached   the 
theredinattoptilltheyassumedapetticoatfull-j  through  an  avenue  in  which  every  tiee 
ness,  giving  an  unnatural  appearance  of  round-  |  filled  with  pale  green  lamps,  whoee  light  ia-. 
ness  to  his  person,  and  making  him,  like  many  I  creased   by  contrast  the  brilliancy  tint  bH' 
other  young  men  of  the  present  day,  look  like   their  eyes  on  every  side  when  they  entered  ^ 
a  woman  on  the  stage  attired  in  boy's  clothes ;  i  hall,  the  dome  of  which  was  ftuddei  vttk 
while  the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  in  almost  lov-  ;  white    lamps,    while   magrnificent   cot-^iii* 
ing  contact  with  his  nostrils,  and  his  wrist- 1  lustres  were  suspended  from  every  esiliaf  >■ 
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)  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  dis-  mind  erery  recollection  of  what  pissed  at  Old 
oadTanta^jre  the  beauty  of  the  pictures.  Hall ;  though,  for  my  own  sake,  1  wish  to  re- 
Dormer  niceived  Lady  Wallington  and  member  it,  as  mortifications  to  our  vanity  are 
{[hu^rs  coldly,  but  politely ;  she  looked  always  salutary.  What  was  said  of  one  dearer 
iciously  on  Sir  John.  But  when  she  to  me  than  myself,  she,  also,  I  trust,  will  pro- 
oUne,  she  took  her  hand  with  a  smile  of  fit  by.  And  now,  Miss  Caroline,  let  me  re- 
ward your  candour  and  kindness,  by  present- 
ing you  to  that  $ioeei  old  lady^  my  aunt,  who 
Kromises,  that  when  she  chooses  a  dress  for 
er  niece  again,  it  shall  be  such  as  your  bet- 
ter taste  approves.^ 

While  he  said  this,  he  led  the  delighted 
Caroline  to  Mrs.  Fitxroy,  who  ga?e  her  such 
a  reception  as  proved  that  her  nephew  bad 
spoken  most  highly  of  her. 

Miss  Dormer  now  gave  the  signal  for  the 
Dormer  now  proposed  to  adjoam  to ^  music  to  begin.    The  sets  were  formed ;  and 

Sir  William  Maberley  led  5!iss  Dormer  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  dances,  while  Sir  William 
conducted  Caroline  to  the  head  of  the  other 


J  v^  clcome.  Nothing:  could  exceed  the 
ly  of  Miss  Donner*s  dress  that  even- 
d  now,  aH  Caroline  said  to  herself,  no 
Hy,  but  that  of  a  verr  envious  woman, 
iscover  any  fault  in  her  shape, 
idies  looked  round  to  try  if  they  could 
William  Maberley,  but  in  vain;  and 
ntleman  came  forward  to  receive  them, 
kcluded  Sir  William  Dormer  was  not 


cing-room,  and,  on  the  doors  being 
open,  led  the  way  into  a  long  gallery 
ly  lighted  and  ornamented  with  fine 
At  the  end  of  this  gallery  were  a 
of  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  advanced 
f  group :  in  one  of  these  the  Walling- 
ognised  Sir  William  Maberley;  the 
u,  they  concluded,  the  master  of  the 

9  two  gentlemen  advanced  to  meet  her, 
,  **Give  me  leave,  my  dear  brother,  to 
you  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Wallington, 
Miss  Wallingtons;  and  this  is  my 
f  iss  Caroline  Wallington,**  taking  at 
e  time  the  hand  of  the  tuppomd  Sir 
I  Maberley ! 

ine  was  now  full  of  pity,  and  even  of 
ition,  on  witnessing  the  consternation 
int  and  cousins,  and  the  wonder,  mixed 
infol  suspicion,  with  which  Sir  John 
1  the  evident  discomposure  of  his  fa- 

at  does  all  tliis  mean  1**  said  he.  ^  An- 
!,  Lady  Wallington :  is  this  the  gen- 
vhom  you  mistook  the  other  night  for 
liam  Maberley  V* 

n  the  rtal  Simon  Pure,**  said  the  other 
in :  ^  and  I  did  myself  the  honour, 
>ersonally  unknown,  to  call  yesterdsy 
fall,  to  thank  you  for  the  civilities  in- 
br  roe." 

k  ye !  Sir  William  Dormer,**  said  Sir 
king  him  on  one  side,  ^  I  trust  you  are 
ibie  a  man  to  be  affected  by  the  im- 
ce  of  women,  or  to  think  the  worse  of 
iQse  I  have  a  foolish  wife  and  prating 
rs.  I  understand  that  all  my  family, 
iry  excepted,  said  many  things  which 
V  wish  recalled ;  but  for  my  sake,  and 
line*s  sake,  who  is  a  little  angel,  and 
ly  behaved  like  one,  pray  forgive  the 
he  family.** 

'illiam,  who  was  a  singular  mixture 
wifAonit  and  dignity,  felt  embarrassed 
his  address ;  but  at  the  end  of  it  he 
r  gave  his  band  to  Sir  John,  and  said, 
nly  for  your  sake,  and  that  of  Mist 
S  but  for  theirs,  will  I  banish  from  my 


set. 

To  Anne  and  Laura,  and,  indeed,  to  Lady 
Wallington,  the  evening  was  now  completely 
spoiled.  Lady  Wallington  had  great  pride  in 
her  daughters ;  pride  in  their  beauty  and  ex- 
ternal graces,  upon  which  she  depended  for 
their  advantageous  establishment  in  life.  She 
had  looked  forward  to  the  ball  of  that  evening, 
with  great  expectation:  but  her  views  were 
now  frustrated ;  and  had  she  been  a  wise  wo- 
man, she  would  have  blamed  herself  for  not 
having  tried  to  ^ve  her  daughters  virtues  as 
well  as  accomplishments,  when  she  saw  that 
Caroline,  with  inferiority  of  ^ce,  person,  and 
acquirements,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  eanj 
dour,  and  a  kind,  indulgent  spirit,  had  con- 
trived to  make  Jritnd*  where  they  had  made 
^n^mtef,  and  was  enjoying  that  ball-room, 
i^hich  was  to  them  and  to  her  a  scene  only  of 
regret,  envy,  and  resentment. 

They  had  the  pleasure  of  being  engaged  for 
every  dance ;  but  they  were  not  dancing  with 
the  first  men  in  the  room,  and  Caroline  was; 
nor  could  they  hear  without  excessive  mortifi- 
cation, how  even  BXAuriruL  Caroline  looked ; 
and  what  marked  attention  she  received  from 
Sir  William  and  Miss  Dormer;  for  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  feeling  more  trying  to  the  selMove 
of  both  sexes,  than  that  of  being  forced  to  own 
a  svpxaioa  or  equal  in  one  whom  all  your  life 
you  have  considered  as  your  inferior. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Sir  William 
Dormer  owned  to  Caroline,  that  he  had  cho- 
sen, knowing  his  siftter*s  strength  of  mind,  to 
Impart  to  her  what  Miss  Wallington  and  Caro 
line  had  said  concerning  her  dress,  and  her 
dancing  quadrilles;  and  had  expressed  bis 
wish,  that  she  would  be  more  simple  in  the 
one  and  discontinue  the  other. 

«*  You  see,**  he  added,  ^  that  she  has  com- 
plied with  my  request;  she  did  it  with  the 
greatest  good  humour;  and  thoogh  we  have 
danced  quadrilles  this  evening,  sne  has  de* 
dined  doing  so,  asd  her  dme  is  as  simple  as 
3foy  would  have  »d  vised.    Let  me  add,  bow- 
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ever,  that  Augusta  was  more  gratified  by  your 
defence,  than  she  was  wounded  by  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  see,  hither, 
she  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy  are  coming  to  speak  to 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  receive  what 
they  have  to  say  with  a  wish  to  oblige  them.*' 

As  soon  as  Caroline  heard  what  they  had 
to  communicate,  she  flew  on  the  wings  of 
hope  and  joy  to  seek  her  uncle  and  aunt ;  to 
whom  her  cousins  were  expressing  their  wish 
to  return  home. 

**  What !  so  soon  V*  cried  Caroline,  her  look 
of  joy  suddenly  changing. 

'*  So  soon !  Why  it  is  three  o'clock,  and  we 
are  both  tired." 

•*  Tired !" 

"  Don't  echo  my  words,  if  you  please, — it 
is  very  vulgar.  Yes,  tired ;  for  I  never  passed 
a  more  disagreeable  evening." 

"  Disa "   Caroline  checked  herself,  and 

almost  begged  her  cousin's  pardon :  then  turn- 
ing to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Wallington,  the 
former  of  whom  observed  her  look  of  animated 
pleasure  with  kind  satisfaction,  she  told  them 
that  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Miss  Dormer  had  asked 
her  to  spend  a  week  with  him,  if  they  would 
allow  it ;  and  before  Lady  Wallington  could 
reply,  those  ladies  came  in  person  to  urge  their 
suit. 

**  Ladies,"  said  Sir  John,  ''  it  is  I,  and  I 
alone,  who  am  the  person  to  consult;  for  Car- 
oline is  my  head  nurse : — however,  as  the  gout 
is  nearly  gone,  I  shall  willingly  spare  her 
whenever  you  choose  to  summon  her." 

"  Could  she  not  stay  to-night  1" 

**  Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, and  then  the  dear  little  girl  may  dance 
as  long  as  she  likes." 

»*0h!    my  kind,  good  uncle,"  said  Caro)i( 
line,  "  I  never  can  thank  you  enough  !" 

Caroline's  Joy,  however,  was  not  wholly  on 
account  of  being  able  to  rejoin  the  dance;  she 
was  glad  to  escape  the  sarcasms  and  ill-hu- 
mour which  her  cousins,  she  knew,  would 
vent  on  her  defenceless  head,  and  also  perhaps 
on  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  feast. 

But  to  spend  a  week  with  such  mild  and 
blessed  spirits  as  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Miss  Dor- 
mer! Mrs.  Fitzroy,  who  had  known,  she 
found,  her  own  dear  mother !  Never  since  that 
regretted  parent  died  had  Caroline  felt  so  hap- 

Sy ;  and  it  was  so  kind  in  her  uncle  to  spare 
er,  before  he  had   gotten  his  own  shoe  on 
again! 

How  worthy  of  love  is  that  being  who  is 
fond  of  encouraging  sources  for  thankfulness ! 
and  how  salutary  is  the  influence  of  such  a 
one !  Such  a  temper,  like  the  Claude  Lorraine 
glass,  sheds  a  glowing  tint  over  scenes  which 


are  already  pleating,  and  creates  them  where 
the  prospect  is  gloomy  and  cheerless. 

Caroline  stayed  a  week  at  Park  Place,  and 
then  obtained  leave  to  stay  another,  and  th^o 
another.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  when  ^'ir 
William  Dormer  and  his  sister  condacted  her 
to  Old  Hall,  the  former  came  to  urge  a  still 
dearer  and  more  important  request  to  Sir  John ; 
namely,  that  he  would  part  with  his  little 
nurse  for  life,  and  allow  her  to  be  the  mistress 
of  Park  Place. 

Sir  John  was  luckily,  at  this  moment,  quite 
free  from  gout ;  therefore  it  was  no  trial  to  bii 
selfishness  to  grant  the  request ;  besides,  if  it 
had  been,  it  was  so  good  a  thing  to  part  with  a' 
portionless  niece  to  such  a  man,  that  .even  the' 
gout  would  have  remonstrated  in  rain.  With  \ 
a  glow  of  affectionate  pleasure,  he  said,  ^Take 
her.  Sir  William,  she  is  yonrs;  and  I,  who, 
know  her  worth,  for  I  have  tried  it,can  assare: 
you  that  I  give  you  a  treasure,**  I 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sisters' 
could  see,  without  great  pain,  their  despised 
cousin  Cary  made  the  choice  of  a  maa  of  | 
splendid  fortune  and  high  connexion;  nor, 
that  they  could  ever  help  regretting  the  sapper 
'*  after  the  ball ;"  because  they  felt  asraied 
that,  but  for  that  unfortunate  eonvenatioii, 
Sir  William  Dormer  might  have  chosen  one  of 
themselves;  for  it  was  a  little  salvo  to  their | 
vanity,  to  believe  that  it  was  by  the  incease, 
offered  that  evening  unconsciously  to  his  fia*  | 
temal  vanity,  that  Caroline  had  obtained  thej 
preference ;   and  when  they  were  in  a  vny 
spiteful  mood,  they  worked  up  each  other  ts 
suspect  that  Caroline^  thoagh  tktjf  did  aot, 
knew  him  all  the  time  to  be  Sir  Williaia  IKx>> 
mer.  | 

Whether  the  mortifying  results  of  that  me- 
morable evening  made  them  more  careful  in 
future  how  they  pulled  to  pieces  and  ctU  tip  (to 
use  two  expressive  though  common  metapbois) 
their  companions  and  mends,  on  their  retoni 
home  from  routs  or  assemblies,  I  cannot  de- 
termine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Caroline  coo*; 
tinued  to  be  as  candid  and  averse  from  detnt^l 
tion,  as  she  had  then  proved  herself;  and  Sirj 
William  Dormer  often  declared,  that  his  litdii 
wife  never  looked  so  lovely  in  his  eyes,  m\ 
when,  on  such  occasions,  she  dwelt  deligM] 
on  the  looks  or  graces  of  the  ladies  whoaikti 
had  met,  and  kindly  threw  their  defeeta  kHj 
shade, — proving  herself,  I  must  own  frofllt-. 
quent  experienq^,  an  exception  to  a  fJSil^i' 
rule;  as,  what  is  more  common  than  Jvt. 
party  to  assemble  round  the  table  of  il(W-j 
ment,  to  talk  over,  criticise,  and  ridioii  ths; 
company,  and  prove  DKTRAcnoir  the 
of  pleasures  *'  after  thv  ballI** 
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**  Wkll  then,  Ellen,  all  it  MtUed,**  said  Sir 
George  Mortimer  to  his  niece  and  ward ;  '*  and 
yon  are  resoWed  to  flro  to  London  by  the  mail, 
frocn  W ,  next  Monday  1" 

**  Yet,  dear  uncle,  it  is  the  quickest  con- 
▼eymoce ;  and  as  I  am  only  to  stay  a  month, 
I  shall  like  to  lose  as  little  time  as  I  can  in 
CfBTelling/* 

**  Oh !  certainly ;  to  lose  tweWe  hours  of 
•och  delist  as  awaits  you,  Ellen,  would  be 
shocking  indeed  !*' 

•«  Oh  r  but  it  is  not  only  thai,  it  will  be  less 
trouble,  and  less  expense,  you  know ;  and  I 
shall  want  all  my  money  for  London ;  and  as 
■ly  snat  lets  her  maid  fo  with  me,  and  Mr. 
Bstsoo,  the  attorney,  will  take  care  of  roe,  I 
do  not  see  why  f  should  not  go  bv  the  mail.** 

**  Nor  1  neither,  my  dear;  but,  Ellen,  I  sup- 
pose yos  have  written  to  desire  your  cousin, 
Charles  Mandeville,  to  meet  you  at  the  inn  T' 

**  No,  indeed,  I  have  not,**  Ellen  replied, 
deeply  blushing,  **  for  I  with  to  surprise  him ; 
bestdi^  I  should  not  like  to  take  the  poor 
yooth  out  of  his  bed  so  early  in  a  cold  May.'* 

**A  great  hardship,  indeed,  to  force  a  healthy 
vottDg  man  of  one-and-twenty  out  of  his  bed, 
ta  a  spring  morning,  at  five  or  six  o*clock.** 

**  Oh  !  but  if  1  should  give  him  cold !  you 
know  be  ofVen  has  a  bad  cough.** 

**  Poor  delicate  creature !  I  am  glad  you 
have  to  much  consideration  for  him.** 

**  Nay,  I  am  sure  Charles  is  not  dtlieate ; 
he  looks  Tery  manly,  and  has  a  fine  healthy 
eoloor.*^ 

**Tbea  why  should  be  not  get  up  to  meet 

**  Oh !  bat  f  wish  to  surprise  him.  I  tell  you, 
hs  will  be  so  sqrprised,  and  so  delighted  !** 
**No  doubt:  well,  well,  silly  giri!  have 
own  way.**  And  Ellen,  having  sent  for 
in  the  W—  mail,  ran  to  talk  to  her 
and  cousins  on  the  only  subject  upper- 
in  her  yo«ing  and  copfiding  heart;  — 
,  the  joy  of  a  first  visit  to  the  metro- 
peiis.  aod  of  the  delight  which  her  unexpected4 
awjisce  there  would  occasion  her  dear,  dear 
Cbariea :  for  Ellen,  though  she  had  a  fine  un- 
derstanding, had  a  heart  even  too  fond  and  too 
ceofidinv,  and  she  was  only  eighteen.  Charles 
SI andeville,  who,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  a  handsome  for- 
iBs^,  had  finithc^d  his  classical  studies  under 
ibc  tuition  of  a  eountry  clergyman,  in  the  vil- 
lage where  Sir  George  Mortimer  resided,  and 


thence  had  had  an  intimate  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  Sir  George's  family,  which  had  ' 
ended  in  a  tender  attachment  between  him  and 
his  cousin,  Ellen  Mortimer,  whose  mother  was » 
his  father*s  sitter.    Not  that  anything  like  an  I 
engagement  existed  between  them ;  that  Sir  { 
George  bad   potilively  forbidden.  —  He  had  ■ 
repretented  to  them,  that  they  were  as  yet  too ! 
voung  to  know  their  own  minds;  and  that,  as ; 
Mr.  Mandeville  could  not  marry  till  he  was  of  < 
age,  it  would  be  better  to  prove  the  strength : 
and  reality  of  their  attachment  by  absence,  I 
and  by  mixing  with  the  world.    The  young ' 
lovers  would  have  talked  of  eternal  constancy,  | 
and  declared  their  hearts  were  unalterablv  fixed  \ 
on  each  other,  if  he  would  have  allowed  them 
to  do  so;  but  he  forbade  it,  assuring  them  that 
their  rhapsodies  would  not  carry  conviction  to 
his  mind,  as  he  had  known  many  a  passion, 
which  the  retirement  of  a  village  had  created, 
vanish  away  in  the  varied  intercourse  and 
pleasures  of  busy  life.     And  very  soon  was 
absence,  the  great  test  of  aifection,  to  prove 
that  of  Charies  Mandeville,  for  his  guardian 
wrote  to  tell  him  it  was  time  for  him  to  enter 
himself  at  Lincoln*s-inn.  As  MandeTille*8  fa- 
ther had  been  a  strict  dissenter,  he  had  forbid- 
den his  son  to  be  educated  at  College ;  there- 
fore, instead  of  going  to  Cambridge,  be  re- 
ceived the  private  tuition  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  was  then  to  commence  his  legal  | 
studies,  as  intellectual   puniuit  of  some  sort- 
was  wisely  deemed  necessary  for  him  during ; 
the  years  that  were  yet  to  come  of  his  long ; 
minority.    But  a  young  man,  who  knows  that  | 
at  five-end-twenty  he  shall  have  a  large  for-  j 
tune,  is  not  likely,  from  principle  and  the  love  j 
of  employment,  to  study   very  hard.    The 
known  expectations,  the  hsndsome  person, 
prompt  attentions,  musical  powert,  and  pleas- 
ing mannert  of  Charles  Mandeville,  soon  gave 
him  entrance  into  some  gay  and  fashionable 
circles  in  the  metropolis;  aiid  at  the  end  of  six 
months  afVr  he  lel\  tbe  village  of  R        ,  bis 
letters  to  Ellen  were  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
long  as  they  had   been,  but  they  contained 
some  tender  words,  such  as  '*  dearest,  beloved 
girt,**  and  so  on;  and  Ellen  tried  to  be  satis- 
fied ;   for  how  was  it  possible  that  Charles 
should  have  changed  so  soon,  if  at  all ;  since 
her  heart  was  unchanfred,  though  she  had  had 
temptations  to  falsehood  thrown  in  her  way. 

Sir  Henry  Claremont,  a  young   baronet, 
came  to  reside  on  a  beautiful  estatSf  belonging 
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to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  forced  to  lire 
abroad  on  account  of  his  health.  This  estate 
joined  the  Park-^te  of  Sir  George  Mortimer. 
Sir  Henry,  on  losing  a  mother,  whom  he  al- 
most adored,  felt  himself  unable  to  remain  in 
his  own  house,  where  everythincr  reminded 
him  of  his  loss ;  he  therefore  hired  the  seat  in 
question  of  its  owner.  But  he  declined  visit- 
ing his  neighbours,  and  had  gained  the  title  of 
the  recluse,  when  he  saw  Ellen  at  church, 
soon  afler  she  finally  left  school,  and  from 
that  moment  he  was  a  recluse  no  longer;  for 
as  soon  as  Sir  George  found  that  the  young 
baronet  sought,  rather  than  avoided  him,  he 
invited  him  to  his  house ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
visiting  intercourse  took  place,  till,  on  the  ob- 
vious intimacy  and  attachment  which  ensued 
between  Ellen  and  Charles,  Sir  Henry  gradu- 
ally ceased  his  visits,  and  his  love  of  solitude 
and  home  returned.  But  when  Charles  went 
to  London,  and  when,  on  inquiry.  Sir  Henry 
found  that  no  engagement  existed  between 
liim  and  his  cousin,  he  again  became  sociable, 
and  at  length,  afler  a  **•  series  of  quiet  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  or  so  vague 
.  as  to  be  misunderstood,'*  he  ventured  to  ask 
'leave  to  address  Miss  Mortimer.  But  Ellen 
!  was  firm  in  her  refusal  of  his  addresses ;  and 
'  Sir  George  could  not  help  saying, — 

''  Well,  Ellen,  1  only  hope  that  Charles 
may  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  you 
are  making  for  his  sake.*' 

•*  Sacrifice,  my  dear  uncle !" 

**  Yes ;  —  for  is  not  Sir  Henry  Clareraont 
everything  a  father  would  desire  in  a  husband 
for  his  daughter,  or  his  daughter  for  herselfl 
Is  he  not  handsome,  young,  good,  pious,  stu- 
dious 1  Before  his  rich  neighbours  knew  him, 
did  not  his  poor  ones  bless  him,  Ellen  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  very  good,  and  charming,  I 
dare  say ;  and  if  I  did  not  love  Charles,  1 — 
but  I  do  love  Charles,  so  I  cannot  have  Sir 
Henry." 

Sir  George  shook  his  head,  sighed,  and  told 
Sir  Henry  lie  had  nothing  at  present  to  hope. 
Sir  Henry  sighed  also,  but  he  contrived  to  re- 
member the  *^  at  present"  qualified  the  refusal 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  George,  and  he  resolved 
to  hope  on;   in  the  meanwhile  Ellen  could 
not  express  a  wish  which  was  not  immediately 
I  fulfilled ;  presents  so  delicately  offered  that  they 
I  could  not  be  refused,  and  attentions  so  well 
timed  that  they  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
proved  the  continuation  of  his  love;   a  love 
which,  though  silent  in  words,  spoke  in  every 
glance  of  his  intelligent  eye,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  burn  unchanged  even  in  the  midst  of 
despair.  There  were  times  when  Ellen  herself 
'  thought  it  was  a  pity  she  could  not  reward  such 
I  love  as  that  of  Sir  Henry ;  but  this  was  only 
I  when  she  had  for  a  few  days  vainly  expected  a 
I  letter  from  Charles.  If  the  expected  letter,  when 
;  it  came,  contained  its  usual  quantity  of  tender 
;  epithets,  and  one  recrret  at  being   separated 
:  from  her,  then  she  forgot  Sir  Henry *8  incessant 


assiduity:  she  beard  with  calm  approbatMo 
only  of  his  benevolent  exertionty  and  bad  do 
wish  80  near  her  heart  is  to  see  Charles  again; 
no  regret  but  that  she  did  not  reeeive  the  loi^ 
promised  invitation  to  London  from  her  do-' 
ther's  old  friend,  Mrs.  Ainslie.      At  lengtk! 
this  precious  invitation  arrived,  and  Ellen  wiil 
requested  to  set  off  immediately,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  month  her  iiriend  would  be  obliged  lo 
travel  to  the  north.    It  was  the  suddeaiMsM  of 
the  summons  which  tempted  EUen  to  surprise 
Charles,  as  she  hoped,  agreeabW;  and  Sir| 
Greorge,  who  suspected  that  Charleses  attach- 
ment had  not  resisted  the  destroying  power  of 
absence  as  well  as  hers  had  done,  was  witt- 
ing that  he  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  as  he 
thought  that,  if  Ellen  could  see  her  favottrits*^; 
heart  off  its  guard,  she  might  find  out  that  hej 
had  ceased  to  love  her,  and  might  thence  d^  • 
rive  power  to  conquer  her  own  attachment,     i 

The  parting  hour  with  her  relatioos,  wis,! 
on  Ellen's  side,  one  of  tears  quickly  succeeded  i 
by  smiles  when  she  found  herself  really  seated  { 
in  the  mail,  and  really  on  her  journey  to  Loo-j 
don;  that  journey,  at  the  end  of  which  ihe> 
was  to  see,  though  not,  alas!   immediatdy,! 
the  face  which  haunted  her  dreams,  and  gave! 
interest  to  her  waking  hours;  and  to  bear  that' 
voice  whose  parting  accents  still  rung  moBra-' 
fully  and  melodiously  in  her  ears.    To  £Uea,| 
the  novelty  of  the  present  scene,  snd  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  future,  gave  a  feeling  of  in-, 
toxication,  which  made  her  almost  troublesoni»'| 
ly-loquacioos  to  her  companion,  Mr.  BetsoB,i 
for  she  could  only  converse  conoeraing  Lo^i 
don,  and  ask  incessant  questions  lelstife  toj 
the  place  of  her  destination.    As  they  passed '. 
Sir  Henry  Claremont's  park-gate,  Ellen  saw! 
him  leaning  on  it  as  if^  watting  to  catch  i| 
last  look  of  her.    She  eagerly  returned  hiej 
bow  of  adieu,  and  kissed  her  hand  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  soon  again  engrossed  in  qoee- 
tioning  her  companion.    As  it  grew  dark,  Mr. 
Betson^s  answers  were  shorter  and  sborter; 
and,  when  night  came  on,  his  replies  dwindled 
down  into  a  plain  '*Yes,"  and  "No."    Af 
last  Ellen  with  dismay  saw  him,  with  a  hearty  i 
yawn,  put  on  his  night-cap,  and  settle  himsdf  j 
down  in  the  comer.  ' 

**  Dear  me,  sir !"  she  exclaimisd, "  to  be  sure  • 
you  are  not  going  to  sleep?"  | 

**\Vhy  not.  Miss  Mortimer?  1  am  not  a j 
young  man,  and  I  really  advise  you  to  sleep i 
yourself,  for  you  will  want  all  your  spirits  for  the  • 
journey,  and  for  London,  when  you  get  there."! 

Ellen  was  disappointed,  but  she  saw  tbit; 
sleep  was  so  much  dearer  to  Mr.  Betson  ai  i| 
companion  than  she  was,  that  she  submitted 
in  silence  to  the  preference;  or  rather  she 
talked,  as  talk  she  must,  to  her  aunt's  maid, 
now,  for  the  time  being  her  own ;  and  in  pro- 
jecting alterations  which  she  was  to  execute 
in  her  old  things,  or  in  thinking  over  whet 
new  things  she  was  to  purchase,  she  begaiW 
part  of  the  long  night,  which  still  sepsnted 
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ber  from  London  and  her  lore,  but  at  dawn 
the  had  talked  herself  into  weariness,  and 
iieep  was  not  fiir  behind.  When  she  awoke, 
the  aipproaeh  to  London,  through  Piccadilly, 
was  in  sight,  and  Ellen  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  admiration !  Oh,  the  incessant  questions 
with  which  she  now  assailed  Mr.  Betson. 
Bot  the  question  nearest  her  heart  was,  **Pray, 
sir,  where  is  Albany  1  Because  this  is  Picca- 
dilly, you  say,  and  Albany,  I  know,  is  near 
it.**  But  Mr.  Betson  had  never  heard  of  Al- 
bany, which  Charles  mentioned  as  a  most 
bshiotnhle  residence :  ergp^  Mr.  Betson  was 
a  vulgar  man^  and  knew  nothing  of  ton  and 
life. 

Ellen  now  began  to  regret  that  she  had  not 
written  to  request  Charles  to  meet  her,  or 
rather  to  let  him  know  she  was  to  be  seen  at 
■even  oVlock  in  the  morning  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Cross.  No  doubt  he  would 
bsTs  been  there,  and  then  she  would  have  seen 
bim  so  much  sooner.  This  consideration  had 
led  her  into  a  deep^vrertV,  when  the  mail  turned 
Dito  the  inn-yard  at  one  of  the  entrances,  and 
^km  found  Mr.  Ainslie's  carriage  waiting  for  her. 

It  is  easy  to  ima^ne  that  Ellen^s  ideas  of 
London  were  considerably  lowered  as  she 
tnmed  her  back  on  the  west  end  of  the  town ; 
nd  after  going  down  the  comparatively  gloomy 
Stand,  in  which  the  current  of  human  lire 
bed  not  yet  begun  its  course,  saw  the  carriage 
tnm  into  the  spacious  but  dark  area  of  Ser- 
|ennt*s  Inn;  and  Charies  lived  in  Albany,  and 
that  wns  near  PieeadiUy !  But  the  warm,  affeo- 
gteeting  of  her  mother^s  friends,  the 
file,  the  refreshing  breakfast,  and  the 
I  of  kind  hearts,  of  taste  and  opulence, 
whieh  anrronnded  her,  suspended  for  a  while 
the  remembrance  of  Charles  and  regret 
he  was  so  iar  off;  and  Ellen  was  so 
I,  so  alive,  that  she  could  not  be  pre- 
npon  by  her  kind  hostess  to  go  to  bed 
far  ^km  hoars. 

**Oh,  no— it  is  impossible!  I  should  not 
isepif  I  did  ;**  then  blushing  deeply,  she  said 
inft  she  mnst  write  a  note. 

**  Yon  will  find  whatever  yon  want  for  that 
^■rpone  in  yoor  own  chamber.'* 

**Na— -not  unless  yon  go  with,  me  thither,'* 
te  Kpliad,  hinshing  still  more,  ^  for  I  want 
pM  to  writs  what  1  shall  dictate." 

Ainslie  accordingly  accompanied  Ellen 
fooo,  and  there  she  learnt  what  she 
her  to  write,  as  follows : 

••If  Mr.  Mandeville  will  take  the  trouble  to 
■n  at  Mr.  Ainslie's,  No.  — ,  Serjeant's  Inn, 
tfano  to-day,  be  will  learn  some  intelli- 
wting  his  cousin  Ellen  Mortimer." 

••Bntwhy,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  "^not  tell 
iIm  ac  onee  that  yoo  are  here." 

TW  tiensursd  fancy  of  her  heart,  however, 
m  iadnlged,  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  did  as  she 
Infand  her*  then  sent  her  own  servant  to  Al- 
iMfvidi  the  note. 

Mn.  Ainslist  in  eonseqaenee  of  having  been 


lold  in  confidence  by  Sir  George  that  he  sus- 
pected Charles's  heart  of  having  played  truant; 
to  Ellen,  allowed  the  expression  **some  timej 
to-day"  to  remain,  and  did  not  insist  on  chang- 1 
ing  it  for  a  particular  hour^  as  she  thought  that ; 
Charles's  coming  early  or  late,  according  to  the  i 
suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  would  prove  the ! 
state  of  that  heart  beyond  a  doubt  to  her  eyes, ' 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  Ellen^s;  therefore,, 
with  some  anxious  expectation,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  her  young  guest,  Mrs.  Ainslie  - 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Charles.  But  hour  suc- 
ceeded to  hour,  and  yet  he  did  not  come;—' 
while  Ellen's  cheek  was  now  pale,  now  flush-  > 
ed,  as  disappointment  or  hope  preponderated  ; ' 
yet  it  was  in  reality  all  disappointment,  for  if 
he  had  been  interested  in  hearing  aught  eon- , 
ceming  her,  he  would  have  come  directly.        | 

'*  Surely,"  said  Ellen  at  last,  no  longer  able  | 
to  conceal  her  vexation — **  Surely,  Charles  is  j 
not  in  town  !" 

**  You  shall  question  my  servant  yourself," 
said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  and  she  rang  for  bim,  though 
she  already  knew  what  he  would  reply,  which 
was,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Mandeville  s  servant, 
who  told  him  he  would  give  the  note  into  bis 
master^s  hand  immediately.  Yet  it  was  three  t 
o'clock,  and  he  was  not  at  Serjeant's  Inn.        j 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  **  I  conclude,  i 
Ellen,  you  will  not  stay  at  home  any  longer  in , 
hopes  of  this  truant's  arrival.  My  caniage ' 
is  coming  round,  and  I  must  take  you  to  see  j 
something,  as  you  are  neither  tired  nor 
sleepy." 

No,^Ellen  was  neither,  but  she  was  aome- 
thing  muck  worwe — she  was  sick  at  heart.  The 
bright  prospect  that  love  and  hope  had  pictured 
was  blighted,  and  she  wished  already,  earnest^ 
ly  wished,  that  she  had  never  come  to  London, 
out  the  next  moment  she  excused  Charles's 
delay  thus  :— 

**  He  could  not  suppose  he  was  to  see  me,  and 
perhaps  he  thought  it  a  hoax.  Yes— yes  — 1 
dare  say  he  believed  it  a  take-in.  Oh  !  why 
was  I  sofooiish  as  not  to  write  to  him  myself. 
I  am  sure  be  would  have  come  then." 

This  internal  colloquy  served  to  tranquillise 
her  mind  so  completely,  that  she  ventured  at' 
length  to  repeat  it  audibly  to  Mrs.  Ainslist  but ' 
that  lady  coldly  replied, 

^  This  is  a  fresh  argument,  Ellen,  for  yon 
to  consent  to  go  out,  and  1  hope  you  will  no 
longer  refuse." 

However,  she  did  refuse ;  for  it  was  fiir  mora 
delightful  to  her  to  stay  within,  expecting  and 
looking  for  Charles  Mandeville,  even  though  he 
did  not  come,  than  to  see  all  the  wonders  otLon- 
don.  Mrs.  Ainslie,  however,  took  her  accos- 
tomed  drive  in  the  park,  with  a  feeling  of  kind 
vexation  at  her  fond  obstinacy,  painfilly  sub- 
dued by  pity  for  the  apparent  strength  of  an 
attachment,  which  was  probably  ill-requited. 
But  she  would  not  have  left  her,  had  she  not 
wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  she  sus- 
pected;  namely,  that   Charles  Mandeville^ 
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feeliogr  no  particular  eagerness  or  anxiety  to 
know  the  intelligence  concerning  Ellen,  had 
gone  to  Bond  street,  and  St.  Jameses  street,  or 
to  some  of  his  other  daily  hannts,  and  yras 
probably,  as  usual,  finishing  his  roomin?  in 
the  drive ;  and  there  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  him. 
For  a  moment  she  resolved  to  send  her  servant 
to  say  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to  him,  then  in- 
troduce herself,  tell  him  who  she  was,  and  in- 
vite him  to  dinner ;  but  she  thought  it  was 
more  for  Ellen^s  ?ood  to  let  events  Uike  the  di- 
rection which  Ellen  had  given  them  by  her 
note,  and  she  left  the  park  almost  as  soon  as 
her  end  in  going  was  answered,  and  returned 
home  without  speaking  to  Mandeville. 

'*  Well,"  said  Ellen,  mournfully,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  her,  '*  he  has  not  been  here  yet !" 

**  No,  certainly  not,  for  I  met  him  several 
times  in  the  park  on  horseback.*' 

'*  Then  you  have  seen  him ;  and  if  I  had 
gone  with  you  I  should  have  seen  him  too," 
said  Ellen,  the  long-imprisoned  tears  trickling 
down  her  face,  '*  but,  oh !  how  unkind  it  is  in 
him  not  to  call ;  but  surely,  you  told  him.'* 

'*  I  only  knew  him  personally,  my  dear  girl, 
and  he  does  not  know  me  when  he  sees  mo ; 
nor  could  I  be  sure  that  you  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  roe  for  depriving  you  of  your 
chance  for  surprising  him  agreeably.'* 

Spite  of  herself,  Af  rs.  Ainslie's  voice  drawl- 
ed almost  sarauHcally  when  she  uttered 
**  agreeably,**  and  Ellen,  bursting  again  into 
tears,  hurried  to  her  own  apartment. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  misery 
which  Ellen*s  confiding,  fond,  and  inexperi- 
enced heart  underwent  when  she  reached  it; 
but  I  fear  many  of  my  readers,  young  and  old, 
can  imagine  what  it  was,  from  their  own  pain- 
ful experience. 

Whether  Mrs.  Ainslie's  heart  was  experi- 
enced in  the  same  way,  I  know  not,  but  certain 
it  is,  that  she  allowed  Ellen  to  indulge  her 
feelings  till  the  indulgence  was  probably  be- 
come burdensome,  before  she  knocked  at  her 
door.  Oh  !  how  tenacious,  how  clinging,  even 
to  a  hair  for  life,  is  hope,  in  a  young,  impas- 
sioned heart!  Ellen  thought  that,  perhaps, 
Charles  Mandeville  was  now  really  come,  and 
she  eagerly  opened  the  door  to  receive  the  wel- 
come tidings. 

*'  Alas !  No— he  is  not  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  answering  the  asking  eye.  —  Ellen 
blushed,  and  turned  away  with  her  handker- 
chief to  her  face. 

**  Come,  come,  my  dear  child !  this  must 
not  be,"  said  her  kind  hostess ;  **  I  want  my 
Ellen  Mortimer^s  daughter  to  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  spite  of  what  poets  and  novel- 
ists say,  swelled  eyelids  and  a  red  nose,  how- 
ever they  may  prove  sensibility,  are  no  im- 
provers of  beauty,  and  I  expect  some  smart 
young  men  to  dinner." 

Ellen  did  not  reply ;  she  recollected  but  that 
for  her  own  obstinacy  Charles  might  have 
been  one  of  the  smart  young  men.    However, 


she  felt  ashamed  of  seeming  to  iM  to  anNh 
for  one  who  apoeared  by  his  ineaent  condict 
to  feel  so  little  for  her,  that  the  dried  op  her 
tears,  washed  her  eyes  with  roee-wmter,  «wled 
herself  an  idiot,  conversed  with  Mrs.  Aimlie 
on  indifferent  subjects,  dressed  herself  is  be- 
comingly as  she  could,  for  perhaps  Charles 
might  <»11  in  the  evening,  and  went  down  to 
dinner  looking  very  pretty,  and,  to  those  who 
had  not  seen  her  before,  unaffectedly  iDiaut- 
ed :  but  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  that  her  spirits  wen 
forced ;  she  also  observed,  with  considenble 
pain,  that  every  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
start  and  change  colour,  and  that  she  took  lit- 
tle interest  in  aught  that  was  going  forward. 
Poor  thins !  thought  she  as  she  looked  on  ber 
sweet  and  modest  loveliness,  and  is  thy  £itr 
mom  so  soon  overcast  t  Is  a  blight  to  cooie 
so  soon  over  thy  beauties  1  Not  if  1  ean  tssek 
her  to  distinguish  the  fahe  from  the  tnu. 
However,  he  might  think  the  note  a  hoax. 

At  length  the  long  weary  day  ended,  and 
even  before  the  company  departed,  Ellep,  on 
pretence  of  fatigue,  obtained  leave  to  retire  to 
bed,  where,  from  the  journey  of  the  precediag 
night,  she  was  able  to  sleep  spite  of  lier  sor- 
rows. Welcome,  however,  was  the  sight  of 
the  next  morning,  for  tntrtly  Charles  would 
call  that  day ;  and  if  he  did  not,  it  wosld  be 
evident  that  he  thought  the  note  was  an  impth 
sition,  and  then  she  resolved  to  write  tohiB 
herself.  | 

The  truth,  the  mortifying  trath  was,  that 
Mandeville,  though  surprised  at  receiving  loek ' 
a  note,  resolved  to  ride  to  Serjeant*s  Inn  Am- 
ing  the  course  of  the  day,  bot  in  the  busy  idle* 
ness  of  his  London  life  he  utterly  forgot  to  do 
so,  as  Ellen  no  longer  reigned  the  mistress  of 
every  thought;  and  consequently  the  desiieof 
hearing  **  intelligence*'  of  her  was  not,  as  it 
once  would   have  been,   one  of  the  dearfft 
wishes  of  his  heart.     But  when  be  rose  ths! 
next  day,  and  saw  the  note  lying  on  his  table,  I 
he  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  negligence,  and 
resolved  to  go  to  Serjeant*s  Inn  as  soon  as  be 
returned  from  breakfasting  at  the  rooms  of  a 
fashionable  friend  of  his  in  Albany,  especially 
as  Mr.  Ainslie  was,  he  knew,  a  man  high  at 
the  bar,  and. his  wife  gave  good  parties  for 
thai  end  of  the  town.    Still  it  was  odd  that  in 
anonymous  note  should   come  from  such  a 
quarter;  *^  intelligence  concerning  his  coseio 
Ellen  Mortimer."   What  could  it  be  l—Suirly 
Ellen  was  not  false !     Surely  she  was  sot 
going  to  be  married !    The  idea  was  hr  fnm ' 
being  a  pleasant  one ;  but  he  glanced  hb  wjt 
over  his  really  handsome  foce,  now  embelKib- 
ed  by  the  flush  of  apprehension,  and  mntteria^ 
to  himself  **no,  no,  that  cannot  be;"  be 
thoughtfully  descended  the  stairs,  and  west 
to  his  apartment. 

Ellen,  meanwhile,  unlike  the  Ellen  of  ber 
uncle's  house,  took  her  seat  at  Mrs.  Ainslie** 
breakfast-table,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  va- 
comfortableness   on  her  usually  bngfat  aod 
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coantenance,  which  giret  ajire  eTen  to 
intenaoce  of  youth;  and  Mr.  Ainalie 
I  her  aome  yeara  older  than  ahe  appear- 
dav  before,  ere  the  cloud  of  diaappoint- 
e  had  paaaed  over  her  brow,  and  the 
Ba  of  love  had  bej^un  to  tread  on  the 
ita  enjoyinenta.  Mra.  Ainalie  too  was 
id  moriined  ;  ahe  had  expected  to  give 
nipied  pleasure  to  KUen  by  the  invita- 

Loodon,  but  she  found  that  she  had 
le  meana  of  miaerv  to  her.  However, 
deville  had  ceased  to  love,  the  sooner 
I  more  completely  she  was  convinced  of 
ehood  the  belter  it  would  be  for  her  future 

and  the  remedy,  though  very  painful, 
ahe  trusted,  make  the  cure  complete, 
n  ate  acarcely  any  thing,  but  Mr.  and 
inslie  were  too  delicate  to  notice  her 


He  tomed,  and  beheld  Ellen  oo/e  and  agt- 
tiiitd  i  for  at  wight  of  her  no  glow  of  delight 
sparkled  in  his  eyes,  mantled  oft  hia  cheek, 
or  gave  tonderneas  to  hia  tone;  be  bluahed, 
indeed,  but  it  was  evidently  from  embarraaaed, 
not  agreeable  aurpriae;  and  his  amlutation  of 
'« Why  Ellen !  la  it  possible  ?  you  here  !**  was 
spoken  in  the  same  drawling,  affected  tone 
with  which  he  had  addreaaed  lira.  Ainalie. 

**Yes,'*  (altered  out  the  poor  giri  aa  she 
withdrew  her  hand 'from  hia  unimpaaaioned 
grasp;  '*yes,  1  thought  joa  would  be  sur^ 
prised  to  see  me.*' 

''Surprised  indeed!*'  but  sUU  the  word 
glad  did  not  escape  him. 

He  is  honest,  however,  thought  Mrs.  Aint- 
lie;  but  aa  she  aaw  her  young  friend's  exces- 


sive emotion,  and  also  saw  if  she  bad  tn  op- 
f  appetite  as  they  knew  ite  cause ;  portunity  ahe  would  give  way  to  the  mortifi- 
the  usual  hour  of  breakfaat  for  fashion-^ 'cation  and  apprehension  which  she  could  not 


Hing  men  was,  according  to  Mra.  Aina- 
ised,  she  began  to  recover  a  degree  of 
at  Charles  would  soon  sppear,  and  with 
i  of  her  vivacity  and  all  her  beauty ;  for 
ih  of  anxious  expectetion  deepened  into 
everish  brilliancy  the  colour  on  her 
and  gave  lustre  and  added  expreaaion 
tver  bright  and  tender  blue  eye. 
boy  has  no  heart !  thought  Mr.  Ainalie, 
gaaed  on  her,  or  he  would  have  come 
receive  intelligence  of  a  creature  like 
Oh,  she  would  be  better  without  him. 
ught  his  amiable  wife;  and  the  next 
9  be  done  was  to  convince  Ellen,  if  pos- 
)f  the  same  obvioua  truth.  But  on 
raa  Kllen*a  love  of  him  founded  1  If, 
t  Mrs.  Ainslie,  her  love  be  not  founded 
supposed  superior  qualities  of  mind  or 
f  tiie  man  ahe  lovea,  I  believe  any  wo- 
love  may  be  conquered,  and  1  trust  El- 
like  other  women ;  then,  if  graiified 
e  be  the  foundation  of  her  attachment, 
4  self-love  may  be  the  means  of  bring- 

0  the  ground  again,  and  1  will  see  what 
done. 

day  (]llen  was  not  doomed  to  expect 
;  but  afler  a  tremendous  knock  from 
nm,  which  made  Ellen  start  from  her 
r.  Mandevllle  was  announced ;  he  ask- 
Urs.  Ainslie,  and  was  instantly  admit- 
lat  lady ;  she  had  asked  Ellen  whether 
shed  to  receive  Charles  alone,  but  as 
plied    no,  though  very  faintly,  Mrs. 

was  glad  of  the  slightest  excuae  to 
d  witness  the  msnner  and  conduct  of 

1  on  the  turprite  which  awaited  him. 

n  he  entered,  Ellen  stood  in  the  next 
y  the  open  folding-door,  where  he  could 
her ;  sAer  the  usual  saluUtions,  Man- 
said, 

ake  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  ma- 
I  conse<juence  of  receiving  this  note." 
>u  did  nght,  sir,  for  1  wrote  it;  but  the 
ence  to  which  it  alludea  you  must  re- 
a  lady  in  the  next  room. 
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but  feel,  and  treat  her  unworthy  admirer  with 
a  scene  which  might  gratify  his  vanity  with- 
out touching  his  heart,  she  resolved  not  to  aoit 
the  room ;  Uierefore  she  seated  herself  at  her 
table,  and  began  to  work.  Mandeville's  coun- 
tenance ahe  thought  cleared  up  when  ahe  did 
so ;  but  not  Ellen'a,  who,  unwilling  to  think 
that  she  and  Mandeville  were  not  still  lovers, 
wondered  excessively  that  Mrs.  Aij»lie  did 
not  leave  them  alone. 

'*  And  when  did  yon  come  1" 

'*  Yesterday." 

"  And  how  did  yon  cornel" 

'« By  the  mail." 

*'  The  mail !  how  could  Sir  George  soffinr 
itV 

«'  Oh !  but  I  wished  it" 

''What  a  vulgar  taste!  The  mail!  How 
could  you  wish  it,  Ellen  1" 

"  Oh !  because,  because"— here  poor  Ellen 
recollected  that  ahe  wiahed  it  because  she  was 
anxious  to  /ate  no  time^  as  her  stey  was  to  be 
abort;  therefore  the  contrast  of  her  expecta- 
tions then  and  now  overcame  her,  and  she  turn- 
ed aside  to  weep.  Charles  was  more  nettled 
than  affected  by  this  sensibility,  and  was  about 
to  say  a  kind  word  in  a  peeviah  tone ;  when 
Mrs.  Ainslie  interfered,  anid  coldlv  said,  almost 
mimicking,  in  apite  of  herself,  the  manner  in 
which  he  pronounced  "  the  mail,"— -^  I  see  do 
vulgarity,  but  much  good  sense,  in  my  jonng 
friend's  choosing  to  come  up  by  the  nuil«  BIr. 
Mandeville." 

"Indeed,  madam  1" 

"  Yes,  posting  is  very  expensive." 

"  But  could  not  Sir  George  have  afforded  to 
treat  his  niece  with  a  posi-chaise  1" 

"No;  he  has  a  large  ftmily,  and  cannot 
afford  to  spend  ten  or  twelve  pounds  unneces- 
sarily." 

"  Why  could  she  not  pay  for  herself  then  1" 

"  Because  Ellen  is  not  of  age,  and  her  al- 
lowance is  small,  therefore  she  wisely  lesolvsd 
to  come  by  the  odiona,  Tnlgai  maif,  attendsdj 
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by  her  aunt's  maid  and  a  gentleman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance." 

'*  A  gentleftian !  what  gentleman  1"  said  he, 
changing  colour. 

^*  Oh !  you  need  not  be  jealous/*  replied 
Mrs.  Ainslie,  maliciously,  and  Mandeville 
blushed  still  deeper;  *Mt  was  not  a  urtain 
gentleman,  but  a  Mr.,  Mr.  ." 

'*  Betson,"  said  Ellen,  who  had  now  reco- 
vered herself,  and  was  cheered  by  Charles's 
blush  and  manner,  when  Ke  heard  that  a  gen- 
tleman accompanied  her. 

**What,  old  Betson  the  attorney!  what  a 
beau  !  really  Sir  George  is  a  strange  guardian 
for  a  young  lady  of  your  fortune,  Miss  Mor- 
timer, and  a  baronet's  niece.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie, "  he  is 
the  wisest  guardian  possible;  the  income  of 
jSl 0,000  will  not  go  far  if  its  possessor  must 
always  travel  post  or  not  at  ail;  and  habits 
of  economy  are  necessary  even  for  persons 
of  dSl 0,000  per  annum.  Sir  George  has  known 
the  misery  of  a  narrow  income;  and,  though 
a  baronet,  was,  you  know,  a  penniless  subal- 
tern, and  then  a  captain  in  the  army  for  many 
years,  dragging  a  wife  and  eight  children  about 
with  him  from  one  station  to  another,  as  he 
could,  on  coaches  or  in  coaches ;  and,  when 
comparative  wealth  came,  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  assume  the  fantastical  airs,  and  fine 
gentleman  disgusts  and  shrinkings  of  those 
who  have  not,  like  him,  been  made  superior 
to  the  unnecessary  indulgences  of  life  by  a 
painful  acquaintance  with  its  realities.  His 
girls  were  baronet's  daughters  then ;  yet,  if  it 
was  necessary^  they  went  with  their  nurse  on 
a  baggage-wagon ;  and  now,  if  necessary,  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Mortimer  would  let  them  go 
in  a  T/iatV,  ay,  and  with  Mr.  Betson  too." 

Mandeville  was  surprised  to  hear  such  sen- 
timents from  a  woman  who  was,  he  knew, 
reckoned  rather  proud,  not  easy  of  access,  and 
was  herself  allied  to  nobility ;  and  as  he  as- 
sociated the  idea  of  vulgarity  with  that  of  at- 
tention to  economy,  he  would  have  thought 
Mrs.  Ainslie  vulgar  if  he  could  so  have  thought 
of  a  woman  of  her  station  in  society ;  how- 
ever, he  jtidgred  it  best  to  say  no  more  con- 
cerning mail  travelling,  but  bowing,  as  if  con- 
vinced, he  next  asked  Ellen  how  long  she 
meant  to  stay  1 

**  Only  a  month." 

"  Dear  me ;  how  unfortunate !  for  I  have  so 
many  engagements  for  this  month  !" 

"But  when  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
All  other  things  you  know  give  place/* 

cried  Mrs.  Ainslie,  fixing  her  penetrating  eyes 
on  his  countenance. 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  avoiding  her  glance  as 
much  as  possible,  *'  all  other  things^  but  not 
all  other  ladies ;  and  my  engagements  are  with 

ladies.     I  have  to  sing  at  Lady  D *s  one 

night;  at  Lady  C 's  another;  then  quad- 
rille balls  without  end." 


**  I  did  not  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
lie,  coldly,  *^that  Mr.  Mandeville  was  aaing- 
ing  and  dancing  gentleman."  j 

**  Oh  yes ;  he  does  both  exquisitelj.**  , 

**But  does  he  never  think  proper  to  aog; 
and  dance  with  you  1  Pray,  Mr.  MandenUe,! 
would  not  Miss  Mortimer,  that  is,  jour  eooatB, 
Ellen's  being  in  London  for  a  abort  time  be  a  j 
sufilcient  excuse  for  your  singing  one  duet  and : 
dancing  one  quadrille  less  in  an  evening  where 
she  is  not,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  dance  and  ■ 
sing  where  she  is  ?" 

*  **  Certainly,  certainly,"   he    replied  in  a 
hurried  manner;  '^certainly,  at  aome  places;, 
but  I  really  did  wish  to  have  gone  aboat  with 
Ellen  and  shown  her  London." 

**  And  can  you  not  1" 

'*  Never  mind  whether  he  can  or  not,"  said ! 
Ellen  rather  indignantly;  '^ since,  since"—. 
Ihere  she  paused,  covered  with  blushes,  for  she ' 
was  conscious  of  this  feeling ;  ^  as  he  is  not, . 
I  see,  anxious  to  stay  at  home  with  me,  I  do ; 
not  much  care  whether  be  goes  abroad  with 
me  or  not."  i 

Mandeville  now  saw  that  Ellen  resenied: 
his  manner  and  conduct,  and  not  beine  willing  • 
to  break  with  her  entirely,  he  aootbingly  le- ' 
plied  ;  '*Aay,  my  dear  lUlen,  do  not  maks. 
my  misfortune,  in  being  forced  to  lelinqaiali; 
your  society,  greater  than  it  already  is,  by; 
seeming  to  consider  it  as  my  fault,  fiat  why! 
lose  the  time  present!  Ellen,  let  us  now  go 
somewhere.  Ellen,  do  not  frown  on  ms!' 
Dearest  Ellen,  forgive  me !"  j 

Mrs.  Ainslie  now  thought,  aa  Chaiks'tj 
manner  was  become  humble,  and  his  looks; 
and  tones  tender,  that  she  ought  to  quit  the' 
room.  Biflshe  had  scarcely  reached  the  land- 
ing-place when  another  knock  at  the  door  as-' 
nounced  the  arrival  of  visiters,  and  she  reseated 
herself,  much,  as  she  a^in  fancied,  to  the 
relief  of  Mandeville  and  disappointment  of  the . 
still  believing  Ellen;  she  now  saw  Mande* 
ville  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  her,  and  what 
he  said  was  received  with  a  blush  and  an  is- 
quiring  eye  directed  to  her. 

**  What  does  that  look  say.  Miss  Mortimerr 
cried  sbe,  smiling. 

''  That  Ellen  wishes  to  take  a  walk  with 
me,  and  see  some  siglits,  if  you  have  noob>< 
jection."  | 

**  Certainly  not:  my  footman  shall  atttsi' 
you;  I  only  require  that  you  should  letanl 
time  enough  for  your  cousin  to  go  out  with  Be' 
in  my  carnage."  Mandeville  promised  to  be  | 
obedient  to  her  wishes,  and  Ellen  weal  to 
equip  herself  for  her  walk.  i 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  in  which  paisi 
predominated,  that  Ellen  took  out  ber  bosses  j 
which  was  made  on  purpose  to  wear  ia  Los-' 
don ;  for  it  was  exactly  like  one  which  Charles 
used  to  admire,  and  say  that  she  looked  r^ 
markably  pretty  in;  therefore  when  theerig>-< 
nal  hat  was  worn  out,  the  fond  and  ilatleiW' 
girl  bought  another  to  leplaee  it,  and  \ai  ■ 
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iu»  in  apuciptting  the  Mtulaction 
}uld  feel  in  teeing  this  proof  of  her 
atlenuod  lo  hit  lute.  But  now  ibe  fell  •  de- 
)f  delinte  reluet>iK«  toweartliiaiall-ule 
Eat  before  liini ;  but  the  htd  do  other,  tnd  with 
cmbarrisiing  consciouineM  atie  entered  the 
drawing-room,  in  wtiich  (he  foiuwl  Hra.  Ainalie 
and  Chatlet  alone. 

"  Dear  me,  Kllen,"  cried  be,  at  toon  at  he 
aaw  her,  "  haTe  jou  no  other  bonnet  than  Ihal 
.  la  put  on  I — that  old-bahioDed,  odd-lookiog 

I      "1    ihought  jrou  Dtod  10  admire  it,"   taid 
I  Ellen,  almoat  in  lean. 

[     "Vet,  to  I  did,  when  ii-wa«  new  and  in 
I  ibe  eoantrj ;  bul  here  it  would  be  to  quIiied." 

I  It  ii  new,  the  waa  going  lo  aa;  ;  but  ehs 
atopi,  unable  lo  niake  Ihe  now  mortifying 
^avowal;  and,  turning  to  Mr*.  Ainalie,  the 
;  limidlj  aaid,  "  Whil  can  1  dol  I  tee  Charle* 
;  •ill  be  aahamed  of  me  in  Ihia  boniwl." 
I      •*  I  own,"  (aid  Mit.  Ainilie,  "the  bonnet 


>,  Ellen,  I  wilt  lend  von  mj  li 
I  till  wee*D  buy  anotlier. 
I  "Will  ^oo,  indeed  1  ob,  that  will  be  ao 
', kind !"  laid  Ellen,  foUoning  Mra.  Aintlie  to 
.  bar  chamber. 

I  Wbeo  ahe  reappeared,  Charlea  eagerly  ex. 
'daiued.  **  What  a  beaaljful  bonnet,  and  how 
becoming!  really,  Ellen,  1  think  you  will  nol 
Idiajrraee  tne  now." 

■  HciirileBa,  lain  creature,  thought  Mra.Ain*. 
'  lie ;  but  auitly,  aurely,  Ellen  cannot  long  beat 

1  Aa  aoMi  aa  they  were  in  the  alreet,  Chailea 
B>id,  "A  Tei^  fiua  woman,  that  Mn.  Ainalie, 
iMillilHit  terribly  taTerei  I  wonid  at  toonen- 
ie«UDlar  a  wild<at  at  a  woman  of  that  tort." 

••She  ia  «Fry  kind  to  me,  Charles." 
I      "Yea,  and  will  be,  till  you  diapleaae  her j 
i  bM  tben  baware  of  a  toup  dtpntU    did  you 
•M  tea  bow  aha  teraiebetf  me  \" 
"Seraiched  yoo,  Charlet!" 
"Metaphoriciilly,  Imean;  but  whither  shall 
w*  fe,Lllant  we  are  now  ai  the  Temple- 
gaW,  let  ua  go  and  look  at  the  gardens." 
I     ••  And    al  the  Temple   loo,  if  you    pleaaev 
Cbailea;  lor  my  dear  ather  lived  there  many 
jnara,  yov  know;  and   whrn  thrrehe  fell  in 
jtsrawith  mamma.     1  should  like  to  tee  hia 
'ebaabtfa!      Shall  we  ask  which  were  Mr. 
|lf<tliiDer'a  chambert   where  hu  fell  in  lore 
iwiiii    mamma  t      Nay,  do  not  laugh  *t  me, 
|Cbslca,  1  am  not  quite  so  silly  a*  you  im*> 
jipaa;  butl  know  papa  lived  in  Paper-build- 


!  but  1  al 


»  look  eren  a 


il  nrl !— Well,  yoa  aball  be  in- 
L"  And  tUl  Ellen  had  aeeo  the  build- 
B  both  aides,  the  gardena  had  no  power 
ad  bar  aueatiaii.    Butevenihen,  pretty 


at  they  are,  Ellen  roald  not  admit  that  they  { 
were  equal  in  beauty  lo  her  uitcle'i ;  and  one ' 
thought  of  the  view  ahe  had  of  ihe  lake  in  Siri 
Henry  Claremoni'i  ground  annihilated  all  tba' 
beauty  of  the  Temple  river  to  her.  "That 
river  is  tlie  Thames,  Ellen,"  he  replied  peev- 
iahly,  Doi  nleaaed  al  the  mention  of  Sir  Henn,| 
Tor  Ihe  Jealoutiea  of  telf-love  are  at  powerful  \ 
and  strong  aa  thoae  of  love;  and  after  having 
taken  a  turn  or  two  round  the  garden, — the 
footman  wat  not  allowed  lo  follow, — iha  gate 
was  unlocked  again,  and  they  went  forward 
on  their  way  to  the  upper  rtgiora,  at  Charlea 
called  the  other  eitd  of  the  town.  At  they 
walked  through  tome  of  the  courta  they  met 
young  barriileta  returning  borne,  and  Charlea 
found  by  the  evident  admiration  which  Ellen 
excited  that  lie  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  hia 
fair  companion,  and  tsying  to  himielf,  "she 
will  do.  I  mty  venture  to  show  her  in  Bond* 
alreet,"  he  took  her  thither,  after  having  firat 
pointed  oui  lo  her  all  the  principal  alrecti  on 
lliil  aide  of  Oxford-road,  and  the  beat  tqnarea. 
However,  I  mutt  own,  my  heroine  waa  at  yet 
more  alive  to  the  pleaaure  of  being  wilh  Man- 
devllle  again,  hanging  on  hit  arm,  than  to  th« 
cbarmi  of  what  the  law  ;  even  his  converta- 
lion,  egotiiiical aikd  frivoloaa  at  il  was,pleated 
her.  because  it  was  bia ;  though  ahe  UtleDad . 
with  ever  renewed,  and  ever  diiappointed  ex-' 

Ctition,  in  hopee  of  heating  him  apaak  the 
gnage  of  the  ktarl,  *a&  of  atill  futfaAil  af- 

When  they  returned  to  Serjeant's  Inn,  Hta. 
Ainslte  asked  Ellen  how  ahe  liked  her  walk. 
"  Oh !  very  much,"  ahe  replied,  but  her  obaerr- 
ant  friend  *aw  that,  though  her  eye*  might 
have  been  satisfied,  her  heart  wat  not.  "Yoa, 
I  trust,  Mr.  Mandeville,  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  too;  for  I  dare  aay.  aa  every  new  bee  ia 
aiared  at  in  town,  a  new,  yoong,  and  pretty 
one  also,  most  have  created  a  great  Sanaa- 


bnrs  sticking  to  het. 

"  Ob !  fy,  Charlea ;  how  can  yoa  tay  to ! 
replied  Ellen,  blushing  and  pieaaed. 

•*  Well  then,"  aaid  Ura.  Aintlie,  "  anDpoae 
yoa  go  with  ot  into  the  drive,  and  help  tllcn 
to  sive  back  theae  hearti,  as  you  there  may 
see  and  know  their  reipecli«e  own- 
landeville  said  he  wat  vny  tony,  hot 
he  could  not  go  to  the  Park  with  Ihem,  aa  be 
had  an  appointment  at  Wfaite'i  al  ball^paat 
four,  but  he  would  thank  ber  to  set  him  down 
in  St.  Jamet'a-etreet. 

»  You  will  dine  with  us,  1  hope  I" 

"  Yea,  with  pleaaure,  if  you  dine  lata.' 

"At  seven  o'clock  preciiely." 

"Then  1  will  have  the  honour  to  wait  on 


probably  sei 
ere."    Man 


yoa." 

Ellen  now  grew  very  thooghll^l ;  and  her 
internal  world,  poor  girl !  hid  the  external  one 
from  her  view.   CharUa  beeamo  Ua  own  rival. 
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and  by  dint  of  thinking  of  him  and  his  conver- 
sation, she  almost  forgrot  that  he  was  present 
She  had  been  with  him  alone  in  a  crowd,  the 
next  thing  to  being  alone  in  a  room ;  but  no 
lanflTuage  resembling  that  of  love,  or  even  af- 
fectionate interest,  had  escaped  him.  He  had 
talked  incessantly,  but  entirely  of  himself  and 
his  fine  acquaintance,  and  his  singing,  and  the 
admiration  it  excited.  Then  he  knew  this 
lady,  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world ; 
and  that  lady,  the  most  fascinating  and  accom- 
plished; and  another,  whom  to  see  was  to 
adore ;  but  when  Ellen,  pale,  spiritless,  and 
jealous  beyond  expression,  could  scarcely  ask 
the  name  of  these  charmers,  she  heard,  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  that  these 
irresistible  creatures  were  married  women  or 
widows  of  a  certain  age ;  and  though  her  jea- 
lousy suffered  less,  her  morals  suffered  a  great 
deal.  **  Oh  !'*  thought  she,  **  even  one  short 
walk  in  our  village  alone  with  Charles,  was 
worth  all  our  noisy,  bustling,  long  walk  to- 
day ;  and  this  is  my  eagerly  expected  pleasure 
in  London !  Sir  Henry  Claremont  would 
hardly  believe  what  I  could  tell  him  !** 

'*  Ellen  is  in  a  revfrte,*'  said  Charles  to  Mrs. 
Ainslie. 

'*  Yes,  thinking  of  the  absent,  I  suspect,'* 
she  replied. 

That  piqued  him,  and  he  tried  to  make  her 
talk,  but  even  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  alter- 
ed ;  and  while  Ellen  heard  him  she  was  so  en- 
ga^d  in  comparing  his  past  with  his  present 
voice,  his  past  with  his  present  manner,  that 
she  scarcely  heard  what  he  said ;  and  while 
she  almost  unconsciously  fixed  her  meaning, 
and  nearly  tearful  eyes  on  his  face,  he  dar^ 
not  encounter,  because  he  could  not  respond  to 
their  appealing  expression  ;  therefore  he  was 
very  glad  when  they  reached  St.  Jameses- 
street.  His  adieus  were  soon  spoken,  and  be 
disappeared  without  one  of  those  lingering 
looks  that  speak  the  reluctance  with  which  a 
beloved  object  is  quitted,  and  a  wish  to  see 
that  object  still,  while  it  is  at  all  visible. 
Alas !  Ellen's  eyes  pursued  him  thus,  and  saw 
him  till  he  could  be  seen  no  more. 

"Your  cousin  is  a  very  handsome  young 
man  !*'  said  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

"  Yes,  very." 

**  How  long  was  he  at  R — 1" 

•*  Two  years." 

"Indeed!"  replied  Mrs.  Ainslie  gravely, 
alarmed  by  the  length  of  the  intimacy. — 
"  However,"  thought  she,  "  as  Mandeville's 
head  has  been  turned,  and  his  heart  hardened 
by  admiration  here,  why  should  not  Ellen's  be 
operated  upon  by  the  same  process  1  I  will 
watch  her  now  that  men  are  staring  at  her,  and 
glasses  rai:»ed  at  her  as  we  pass." 

But  Ellen  saw  them  not, — she  saw  only  the 
Charles  Mandcville  with  >\hom  she  used  to 
associate  at  R-— ,  till  xMrs.  Ainslie  at  length 
gained  her  attention  by  pointing  at  a  succes- 
sion of  distinguished  and  well-known  charac- 


ters who  were  loanging  in  Piccadilly,  or  going 
on  horseback  into  the  Park.  The  eager  look 
of  curiosity  with  which  Ellen  received  what 
her  friend  said,  accompanied  sometimes  with 
an  almost  audible  "which  is  he!"  attracted 
even  more  eager  obsenratioa  thsn  it  evinced, 
and  Ellen,  no  longer  insensible  of  the  admirisg 
attention  which  answered  her  carious  gianee, 
became  quite  alive  to  the  passing  scene,  and 
her  own  pre-eminence  in  it ;  till,  after  several 
turns  in  the  drive,  she  fancied  she  saw  Charles 
on  horseback  by  the  side  of  a  Tery  fine  wo- 
man. Af\er  that,  her  eyes  were  incessantly 
wandering  in  search  of  him  ;  and  when  be  is- 
deed  passed,  apparently  without  seeing  her, 
her  only  hope,  her  only  interest  was  to  try  and 
be  more  successful  when  he  passed  again. 

"  But  how  strange  it  was,"  s^d  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie, "  that  Mr.  Mandeville  should  not  be  on 
the  look-out  for  you,  Ellen  1" 

"  Oh  !  no,  you  forget  that  he  is  with  a 
lady " 

"  But  that  lady  is  old  and  faded,  and/ortfer. 
The  man  ought  to  have  better  taste  than  to 
prefer  her  to  you." 

True,  but  she  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  sad 
Mandeville  was  flattered  by  being  seen  with 
her.    Again  Ellen  tried  to  catch  his  attention, 
but  in  vain ;  and  as  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  that  ill 
her  pleasure  in  the  scene  was  over,  she  desired . 
the  coachman  to  get  out  of  the  Park  as  last  ti 
he  could,  and  drive  to  a  French  milliner^s  ini 
Conduit-streeL      Had   they   gone  down  the' 
drive  again,  Mandeville  meant  to  have  seen  her. 

After  the  mortified  and  even  mournful  Ellen  • 

■ 

had  tried  on  two  or  three  bonnets,  with  a  de- : 
gree  of  indifiference  painful  to  behold  in  so 
young  a  person,  as  it  was  unnatural  at  her  age , 
and  only  too  indicative  of  an  oppressed  heart,! 
she  bought  one,  which  Mrs.  Ainslie  admired;' 
and  having  engaged  a  very  fashionable  hair^ 
dresser,  to  cut  and  dress  Ellen^s  hair,  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  as  there  was  yet  time,  droTe  to  the 
gallery  of  a  fashionable  painter.     There  her 
attention  was  riveted  by  an  unfinished  whole- 
length  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  and  she  eagerly 
called  Ellen  to  admire  it.     **  What  a  coonte-* 
nance!   what  eyes!  what  a  meek  benignant 
expression  about  the  mouth!  —  I  never  saw 
such  a  face ! — I  have  seen  handsomer,  perhaps, 
but  one   so  captivating,   never!      Is  it  not 
charming,  Ellen  1**  As  she  said  this,  she  looked 
at  her,  and  saw  her  covered  with  blushes.       ' 

"  I  know  the  original,"  said  Ellen,  smiling. 
"  It  is  Sir  Henry  Claremont."  i 

"Indeed!  Oh!  Ellen!  Ellen!  that  yoori 
Sir  Henry  Claremont  1"  f 

"  He  is  not  mine."  ' 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  is;  the  fine  flower  in  0De*f> 
garden  is  6ur*s,  Ellen,  though  we  may  not.' 
choose  to  pluck  it  and  wear  it.  Silly  girl,  on- 
grateful,  mistaken  girl! — Is  Sir  Henry  to  fit* 
again  sooni"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  the  attesd-j 
ant.  I 

"  No,  madam,  he  will  never  sit  again.  The 
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picture  is  paid  for,  bat  it  was  beirun  for  Lady 
Claremont,  his  mother;  and  Sir  Henry,  as  she 
is  dead,  cannot  bear  to  have  it  finished.** 

**  I  would  (five  something,*'  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie,  passing  her  arm  through  Ellen's,  **  to  see 
that  picture  finished  one  day.  What  an  at- 
taehed,  affectionate  husband  would  such  a  son 
make !  Ay,  and  1  dare  say  he  is  a  faithful 
loTer  !**  Ellen  did  not  reply,  but  she  involun- 
tafily  turned  her  eyes  on  the  picture.  The 
peosiTe  penetrating  eye  seemed  to  fix  even  re- 
prosehfully  upon  her ;  and  what  and  whom  had 
•be  preferred  to  him!  Ellen  sighed,  and 
turoed  suddenly  away.  **Good  bye,  most 
captivating  being  !**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  the 
pictaie,  **  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  very 
•oon,  moA  would  that  I  knew  the  original  !*' 

**  He  is  handsomer  than  his  picture,"  said 
the  attendant,  ^  and  as  good  as  he  is  hand- 
•ocne,  madam.  My  brother  is  one  of  his  ser* 
vants,  and  my  sister  is  married  to  one  of  his 
teoants,  and  they  say  he  is  an  angel  upon 
earth.** 

**Come  away,  Ellen,— come  away  !  if  your 
heart  can  stand  this,  mine  can't,  I  assure  you  !'* 

Ellen  smiled,  spite  of  herself,  with  pride  and 

eleaanre  too,  for  tnis  admirable  creature  loved 
er,  even  though  she  loved  another.  Again 
•be  was  absent  and  taciturn,  while  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie, wishing  her  to  be  left  to  her  own  reflec- 
tioBS,  mfde  no  effort  to  engage  her  in  conver- 


Never  bad  Ellen  been  so  absorbed  in  the 
bosioese  of  the  toilet  as  she  was  to-day.  Mrs. 
Ainslie  kindir  superintended  and  patiently 
moewefcd  all  Ellen  s  inquiries,  as  to  what  was 
fatbiooable,  rather  than  as  to  what  was  becoro- 
isf :  (or  she  had  discovered  that  fashion  was 
•verj  thin^  with  Mandeville.  At  length  not 
wtiAed  with  her  appearance,  for  her  aim  was 
to  feeall  a  strayed  heart,  and  love  makes  every 
oae  bemble,  Ellen,  attired  entirely  to  the  satis- 
tetioB  of  Mrs.  Ainslie  and  to  the  loud  admi- 
fscioo  of  Mr.  Ainslie,  sealed  herself  on  a  sofa, 
that  held  en/y  /too,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
svsited  the  arrival  of  Charles,  for  she  could 
•ot  help  hoping,  spite  of  all  that  had  passed, 
that  he  woold  come  early ;  but  he  came  late, 
sad  was  evidently  not  solicitous  to  sit  next 
Blbm  St  table.  Mrs.  Ainslie,  however,  eon- 
scioas  that  Ellen  would  be  evidently  discon- 
eerted  if  be  did  not  sit  by  her,  desired  Ellen  to 
fo  Bsxt  him,  as  be,  of  course,  sat  by  the  lady 
whoai  be  bad  handed  down  stairs ;  and  she 
tried  to  be  happy.  But  Charles  did  not,  as  he 
aaed  to  do  at  R---,  turn  his  back  for  her  sake 
OB  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  that  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  him^  and  ahe  felt  glad  when  the 
bdiea  retired,  that  she  might  go  to  her  own 
looast  aad  relieve  her  full  heart  by  weeping. 

When  Ellen  retnmed  to  the  drawing-room, 
she  Ibond  a  larfs  party  of  newly-arrived  guests 
avssabled,  end  as  the  ffentlemen  left  the  table 
it  was  not  long  before  the  necessary  ar- 
for  mnsic,  which  was  to  be  the 


first  entertainment  of  the  evening,  took  place, 
and  Charles  was  told  by  Mrs.  Ainslie,  that  bis 
musical  powers  would  be  put  in  requisition, 
till  his  quadrille  dancing  was  equally  wanted. 

*^  1  am  glad,**  whispered  Charles  to  Ellen, 
*'  that  this  music  begins  so  early,  as  I  most  go 
sway  to  other  parties  soon.*' 

**  Indeed  !**  said  Ellen,  forcing  a  smile,  ^  joa 
are  quite  a  fashionable  man,  I  see  !'* 

**  1  flatter  myself  I  am,**  he  replied,  with  a 
self-sufficient  look ;  and*  as  he  turned  away  to* 
promise  Mrs.  Ainslie  that  he  would  sin|^  afier 
the  piano-forte  lesson  was  over,  he  did  not 
hear  the  deep  sigh  of  poor  Ellen. 

Charles  sung  a  duet  with  a  yonng  lady 
whom  he  had  met  at  other  places,  snd  he  snng 
so  pleasantly  that  he  was  pressed  to  eimr  a 
song.  He  consented,  on  condition  that  EUen 
would  accompany  him.  She  would  &in  have 
refused  from  mere  timidity,  but  the  wish  to 
oblige  him,  and  enable  him  to  shine,  conauered 
her  repugnance,  and  she  sat  down  to  the  in* 
strument;  but  Charles  was  anything  but  en- 
couraging to  her. 

*'  I  declare,**  he  said,  ^you  don*t  play  near 
so  well  as  you  did  at  R— ." 

Sometimes  she  played  too  loqd,  then  too 
soft,  sometimes  too  slow,  sometimes  too  hsi; 
however,  she  was  at  last  piaued  into  indiffer- 
ence to  his  censure,  and  Mandevi]le*8  ill-ho- 
mour  vanished  in  the  gratifying  **  bravos**  and 
**  charming,**  which  attended  his  own  success, 
and  showed  no  consciousness  in  the  hearers  of 
Ellen*s  failures.  At  length  the  song  ended, 
and  Ellen  gladly  rose ;  but,  while  every  one 
else  murmured  and  applauded  Charles,  the  lip 
which  his  petulance  had  paled,  uttered  no 
word  of  praise,  and  the  mortified  and  indignant 
girl  retired  to  her  seat  in  silence. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Charles  was  entrsated  to 
sing  again,  and  he  asked  Ellen  to  accompany 
him  again. 

«»No — I  will  not,*'  was  her  cold  and  firm 
reply. 

"  Why  not,  Ellen  V* 

**  Because  I  know  I  cannot  please  yon,  there- 
fore I  will  not  give  fruitless  pain  to  myself.** 

In  vain  he  urged  her — Ellen  was  resolute; 
and  Charles,  on  a  lady*s  saying  that  she  had 
heard  Mr.  Mandeville  sing  sweetly  without 
music,  ceased  to  importune  her,  and  song  un- 
accompanied. When  he  had  ended  his  song, 
which  was  loudly  applauded,  preparations  were 
made  for  dancing  quadrilles,  and  Ellen  hoped 
that  Charles  would  come  eagerly  forward  to 
request  her  to  dance  with  him ;  but  he  staid  so 


long  in  the  next  room,  that  when  be  did  ap- 
proach her  for  that  purpose,  she  was  alreaoy 
engaged ;  and,  to  her  still  greater  mortification, 
he  neither  looked  nor  expressed  regret,  nor  did 
he  engage  her  for  the  next  dances.  As  Blen 
was  not  in  the  san|B  set  with  Charles,  she 
coold  not  have  the  satisfiKtion  of  seeing  him 
dance,  though  she  had  the  mortification  of  ob- 
serving that  be  bad  seleeled  for  bis  partosr* 
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the  finest  and  meet  fashionable-lookingr  girl  in 
the  room.  The  quadrille  was  succeeded  by  a 
Spanish  dance,  in  both  of  which,  Charles's 
dancin?  was  thougrht  equal  to  his  sinking.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  dance,  when  he  had  quitted 
his  partner,  Charles  approached  Ellen,  and  she 
hoped  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  dance  with 
him ;  but  he  told  her  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
really  he  could  stay  no  longer. 

'*  Oh !  very  well,''  said  Ellen,  trying  to  speak 
and  look  cheerfully. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  now  joined  them,  saying,  **  I 
suppose  you  are  come  to  lead  this  dear  girl  to 
the  dance  now,  Mr.  Mandeville." 

'*  Upon  my  word  I  should  have  been  most 
happy,  but  unfortunately"— 

**  She  is  engaged,  I  suppose." 

'*  No,  but  I  am ;  that  is,  I  must  go,  though 
most  reluctantly.  My  presence  is  imperiously 
demanded  at  two  parties  this  evening,  near 
Grosvenor-square,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  waited 
for,  as  I  have  to  sing  one  or  two  trios  at  one 
;  place,  and  to  dance  a  new  quadrille  at  an- 
other." 

•*  But  it  is  very  early  for  any  party  in  Gros- 
venor-square, and  surely  the  delight  of  dancing 
with  Ellen*  is  temptation  enough  even  to  ex- 
cuse your  being  vainly  expected  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  heart  has  its  claims  as  well  as 
other  things,  Mr.  Mandeville." 

••  Oh,  yes ;  oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Mandeville, 
looking  very  silly,  "  but^— " 

"  I  beg,"  cried  Ellen,  proudly,  "  that  you 
will  let  my  cousin  please  himself;  I  resign 
all  right  to  keep  him  here." 

**  Nay, but  Ellen, you  are  unjust ;  I  am  sure 
I  wish  to  stay.  Well,  (looking  at  his  watch) 
there  is  time  for  one  ^uadrilie.  Will  you  do 
me  the  honour?"  offenng  his  arm. 

Ellen  looked  at  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who  made  her 
a  sign  to  accept  it,  and  he  led  her  to  the  set. 
But  he  gave  himself  the  air  of  dancing  with 
languid  indifference,  and  sometimes  only 
walked  through  the  figure. 

**  You  did  not  dance  thus  with  your  last 
partner,"  said  Ellen,  indignantly. 

*'  No — but  I  am  sparing  myself  now  for  my 
next  party ;  besides,  what  a  fine  dancer,  and 
what  a  fine  fashionable  girl  that  partner  was ! 
but  not  so  pretty  as  you,  Ellen,"  he  added, 
seeing  her  change  colour,  and  look  as  if  she 
had  a  mind  to  sit  down. 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  faltering  tone,  as- 
sisted Ellen  to  recover  herself,  and  she  re- 
solved that  he  should  not,  if  she  could  help  it, 
again  perceive  the  mortification  which  he  in- 
flicted. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  Charles  de- 
clared he  was  unable  to  stay  a  moment  longer, 
and  for  the  next  dance  of  the  set  he  must  re- 
sign her  to  some  one  else. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Ellen,  coldly,  while 
her  heart  beat  almost  audibly  with  internal 
emotion,  and  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to 
misery. 


At  this  moment,  aiMl  just  as  Charies  was 
hastening  away,  meaning  to  take  French  leave, 
as  it  is  <»lled,  that  he  might  not  be  detained 
again,  Mr.  Ainslie  came  up,  and  said  that  Lady 
Jane  F— »-  and  her  daughters  were  jost  a^ 
rived ;  and  as  they  were  very  desiroiia  of  bav- 
in? Mr.  Mandeville  sing,  and  were  ezoelleal 
judges  of  music,  be  hoped  be  would  do  tbea 
the  favour  of  singing  before  the  dancing  was 
resumed. 

Ellen  listened  with  almoel  breathless  anxielf 
for  his  answer,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  when  bs 
replied,  i 

'*  Certainly,  sir,  I  was  going,  bot  I  wfll  ttKj 
and  sing  to  your  noble  guests."  j 

He  was  then  presented  to  her  and  her  daogb- 
ters. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  said  in  a  whimper  to  EHen,  **I 
thought  Mr.  Mandeville  said  that  he  coald 
not  stay  a  moment  longer!"  [ 

•*  He  even  told  me  so,  but— '*  i 

*'I  see — I  understand,"  she  replied;  **be 
can  stay  for  vant7y,  but  not  for  affeeiionJ*^ 

**Ala8!  that  is  only  too  true,"  Uioaskt 
Ellen ;  and  she  seated  herself  where  Charies 
could  not  see  her,  lest  he  should  ask  her  to  a»> 
company  him.  But  he  did  not;  a  ballad  witb-! 


out  music  was  requested,  and  Chariea 
plied.  j 

Lady  Jane  and  her  fair  daughters  were  dc^i 
lighted ;  Charles  was  applauded  to  the  skies;; 
another  sons  was  requested,  was  giantod,! 
equally  extolled,  and  a  third  eamesuy  soli-! 
cited ;  but  now  Mandeville's  vanity  made  bba ! 
desire  to  show  off  in  something  more  difficsh,; 
and  he  looked  round  for  Ellen,  that  she  might  j 
accompany  him ;  but  at  this  moment  her  good; 
genius,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Ainslie,  stepti 
forward  to  her  rescue ;  for  that  lady  declared ; 
that  she  could  not  allow  any  further  trespass  > 
on  Mr.  Mandeville's  time  and  indulgence,  for; 
she  knew  he  was  eager  to  take  ^ight  to  the^ 
upper  regions,  where  he  was  anxiossly  ei-i 
pected ;  tnerefore  he  could  not  afford  to  givi 
more  time  to  the  lower  ones,  and  mast  ia-' 
stantly  set  off  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Gfos>j 
venor-square.  I 

'*  I  really  am  willing  to  stay,"  stammered  I 
out  Mandeville,  provoked,  yet  ashamed ;  for! 
he  felt  that  though  Mrs.  Ainslie's  words  were 
flattering,  her  tone  was  sarcastie ;  hot  she  ia- 
terrupted  him  with, 

**  Not  a  word ;  the  more  willing  yon  we  to 
indulge  us,  the  more  incumbent  it  is  od  as  sot 
to  abuse  that  good-nature ;  and  I  am  sore  Lady 
Jane  is  too  generous  to  desire  a  pleaaore  pv-i 
chased  by  disappointment  to  others."  I 

**  Certainly  I  would  on  no  account  detsis. 
Mr.  Mandeville,  but  I  hope  to  have  the  pleassn  j 
of  seeing  and  hearing  him  in  Grosveaaf- 
place." 

Charles  bowed,  blushed,  murmored  ost, 
**  You  do  me  great  honour — happy  to  wait  oa 
vou,"  —  and,  having  once  met  the  sareartie 
look  of  Mrs.  Ainslie,  was  glad  to  escape  ost  of 
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without  daringr  to  raise  his  conscious 
ten,  who  now,  spite  of  hereelf,  came 
1  hopes  of  receiving  a  kind  fiirewell, 
knew  they  should  not  meet  the  next 
'harles  was  to  dine  in  the  country, 
not  to  return  till  iate.  But  he  was 
I  moment,  without  one  adieu,  either 
spoken !  However,  he  was  no  longer 
(cite  or  disappoint  her  expectations 
ly,  and  Kllen  felt  relieved,  though 
;  hut  the  attentions  of  a  very  agreea- 
r,  who  talked  to  her  of  Sir  Henry 
t  and  his  virtues,  and  delicately 
t  he  had  obtained  an  invitation  to  the 
evening,  merely  to  he  presented  to 
ir  Henry  wished  him  to   have  the 

knowing  Mi^s  Mortimer,  diverted 

tits  from  the  unworthy  engrosser  of 

the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  away 

to  her;  but,  when  she  retired  to 
repeated  to  herself  Mrs.  Ainslie^s 
rords :  "  Yes,  yes :  he  can  stay  for 
It  not  for  affection." 
Kt  day,  when  Kllen  rose,  she  said  to 
Well,  I  cannot  hone  to  see  him  to- 
1  was  surprised  at  nnding  that  a  de- 
ppose  stole  over  her  feelings  at  the 
as  it  was  no  longer  a  pleasure  only 
him,  but  anxiety,  and  the  dread  of 
on,  now  mingled  with  that  pleasure, 
onscious  that  her  harassed  mind  was 
f  the  certainty  that  for  some  hours, 
(he  should  be  able  to  feel  entirely 
he  enjoyments  of  the  passing  day, 
ally  observe  the  objects  and  sights 
to  her  eyes,  and  be  able  to  profit  by 
tunities  afforded  her  of  seeing  Lon- 

girl/*  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  when  she 
4>  dine  and  dress  for  the  theatre,  **I 
mtisfied  with  you  to-day,  Kllen ;  and 
eliove  you  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
'irl  I  always  thought  you." 
as  Charles  was  not  present,  was 
«orhed  in  the  illusion  of  the  scene 
-garden,  and  as  much  charmed  as 
die  v^ii«hrd  her  to  he  with  all  she 
beard  ;  till,  just  before  the  farce  be- 
ntleman  who  had  joined  their  party 
rs.  Ainslie, 

•cted  to  see  Mandeville  here,  for  he 
e  should  come  hither,  if  he  returned 
•rahle  time  from  the  country,  and  did 
Lady  D.'s." 

nd  on  It,  if  he  does  return,  he  will 
Jy  D.*s,**  replied  Mre.  Ainslie,  in  a 
h  Kllen  well  understood, 
er,  this  conversation  had  awakened  in 
.  hope  of  seeing  him ;  and  instead  of 
any  longer  to  what  was  passing  on  the 
»  was  looking  round  every  time  her 
loor  opened,  or  looking  into  the  boxes 
or  near  her,  to  discover  the  object 
n  yet  was,  as  usual,  dearer  to  herthan 
in  creation ;  but  not  as  usual  did  her 


judgment  go  along  with  her  partiality;  she 
felt  that  her  heart  and  her  head  were  now  at  ■ 
variance ;  and  that  Chailes  Mandeville  of  Lou- ! 
don  was  very  inferior  to  the  Charles  Mande- ' 
ville  of  R-^.  But  vainly  did  Ellen  look  for ' 
Charles ;  he  came  not,  and  the  curtain  dropt.  i 

^  I  conclude  Mandeville  did  not  return  from ' 
the  country  in  time,"  said  his  friend. 

**  On  the  contrary,  1  conclude  that  he  did, 
and  is  now  singing  and  dining  at  Lady  D.*s," 
replied  Mre.  Ainsne ;  while  pensive,  and  dis- 
appointed, and  silent,  Ellen  walked  to  the  car- 
nage. 

Mre.  Ainslie  followed  her  into  her  room  that 
night,  and,  seeing  her  melancholy  countenance, 
kindly  took  her  hand,  and  told  her  that  she 
knew  very  well  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ; 
and  that  she  hoped  she  would  see  the  necea- 
sity,  which  pride  and  delicacy  equally  im* 
posed  on  her,  to  cease  to  feel  so  tenderly  to- 
wards a  roan,  who  evidently  had  no  longer 
any  tender  attachment  for  her. 

**  But  is  it  possible  that  he  can  so  soon,  and 
for  ever,  have  ceased  to  love  me  1"  cried  Ellen, 
melting  intoteare;  **why,  if  tou  had  heard 
how  he  reproached  my  uncle  K>r  his  cmelty, 
in  not  allowing  us  to  engage  ourselves  to  each 
other. — Surely,  surely,  he  does  not  know  his 
own  heart;  and  he  loves  me  still,  spite  of  ap- 
pearences!" 

**  Ellen,  dear  child  of  mj  dearest  friend, 
listen  to  roe,  with  calmness,"  said  Mre.  Ains- 
lie:  **  believe  me,  that  real  and  faithful  love 
is  a  restless  feeling,  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  proving  its  existence  by  constant  at- 
tentions to  the  object  of  that  love.  The  true 
lover  prefere  the  society  of  the  woman  he 
loves  to  every  other  engagement ;  and  to  him, 
no  amusement  is  welcome  which  is  unshared 
by  her,  unless  she  is  far  distant,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  beguile  part  of  the  tediousness  of 
absence  by  it. — There,  Ellen,  1  have  given 
yon  a  little  sketch  of  what  a  true  lover  is ;  and 
I  leave  you  to  compare  your  lover  with  it,  and 
see  if  it  resemhleC  him.  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  I  advise  you  also  yon  also  to  compare  Sir 
Henry  Claremont*s  assiduity  with  your  cou- 
sin*s,  and  with  the  sketch." 

*•  Oh !  but  Sir  Henry  has  never  been  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  a  London  life  since  i 
he  knew  me." 

**True,  therefore  the  condition  on  which 
yon  accept  Sir  Henry*s  addresses,  and  I  trust 
yoQ  will  one  day  accept  them,  shall  be,  that 
he  goes  and  lives  six  months  in  London  to  try 
his  constancy,  becanse  you  shall  tell  him,  to 
speak  eleganiiy,  my  dear,  *  that  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.'  " 

**  No,  no;  I  shall  never  love  or  aoeept  any 
man  now,"  cried  Ellen,  her  tears  radonbliDg. 

•*  Not  fiwr." 

••Oh!  but  I  mean—" 

••  I  know  what  yon  mean ;  bnt  do  not  be- 
lieve, my  sweet  giri,  that  I  laugh  at  you,  or 
that  I  do  not  enter  deeply  into  your  prewnt 
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feeUng[8 ;  I  only  think  that  they  ought  not  to 
last,  as  the  object  is  unwortliy  of  ikem ;  I 
should  not  say  so,  if  Sir  Henry  Claremont 
were  the  object,  ami  by  some  strange  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  were  to  behave  to  you  as 
Mandeville  does,  for  then  I  should  be  tempted 
to  say,  ay,  you  may  well  weep,  for  you  have 
lost  a  treasure.  What  I  wish  on  this  occasion 
is,  that  you  should  feel  your  own  worth,  justly 
appreciate  the  value  of  your  own  tenderness, 
and  learn  to  despise  the  heartless  boy  who 
j  can  thus  prefer  town  pleasures,  and  women  of 
'  ffishion,  to  you  and  your  invaluable  love. 
There  is  a  speech  for  you,  Ellen!  I  did  not 
think  I  had  been  so  eloquent;  but,  the  Arabian 
song  says,  *  who  can  live  with  the  rose  with- 
out imbibing  some  of  its  sweetness;*  so  the 
wife  of  Ainslie  must  catch  some  of  his  elo- 
quence; and  thus,  having  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  compliment  both  myself  and  my 
husband  at  once,  I  will  bid  you  good  night, 
and  join  my  prayers  to  yours,  Ellen,  for  your 
being  assistea  through  your  present  trial,  and 
that  you  may  live  long  and  happy !" 

But  poor  Ellen  was  not  yet  willing  to  re- 
sign for  ever  the  illusions  of  love,  so  long  dear 
to  her  heart;  however,  she  slept  at  last:  and, 
on  waking,  the  image  of  Mandeville  was 
sometimes   replaced    by  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Claremont :  that  of  the  latter  was  soon  ren- 
dered more  vivid  to  her  mind^s  eye,  by  the  en- 
!  trance  of  her  maid  with  a  large  hamper,  and  a 
i  flail  basket.    The  former  contained  the  finest 
!  pines  and  melons  that  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
I  the  latter  the  most  beautiful  and   rare  h'ot- 
j  house  flowers ;  but  they  were  accompanied 
-  by  no  letter  or  note,  and  the  direction  was  in 
I  a  hand  unknown.     Ellen,  however,  could  not 
doubt  that  they  came  from  Sir  f  lenry,  whose 
I  hot-houses  and  pinery  were  the  admiration  of 
:  his  neisrhbourhood. 

I  '*  See  !*'  said  she,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  a 
i  glowing  cheek,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  entered  her 
I  apartment. 

"And  whence  came  theyi  Ellen T* 

**  From  R ,  I  believe." 

**  And  who  sends  them  V* 
"  There  is  no  letter,  so  I  only  suspect  the 
I  donor,  and  he  is  Sir  Henry,  I  dare  say." 

"  So  dare  I.    Well,  this  is  a-  lover,  if,  as 

the  man  says  in  the  play,  Ia  rrai  amphitryon 

e»t  celui  ou  Pon  dine^  h  trai  amani  est  ceiui  qui 

{ dfmne  des  ananat  et  (Us  fieurt.    Oh !  sweet  Sir 

{  Henry !  I  dare  say  he  divined  that  I  was  go- 

j  ing  to  have  a  bag-wig  and  feathered  party  to 

!  dinner  to-day,  and  wished  to  be  very  elegant 

I  at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  and  therefore, 

•  to  bribe  me  to  espouse  his  interest,  he  sent 

these  gifts ;  for  I  suppose,  Ellen,  you  do  not 

mean  to  keep  all  the  fruit  to  yourself,  and  wear 

all  the  flowers,  appearing  one  day  as  Pomona 

and  Flora  the  next," 

"  Oh,  no ;  you  are  welcome  to  them  all : 
but^— one  of  the  flowers  I  mean  to  wear  in  my 
j  bosom,  and  another  in  my  hair." 
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"  Bravely  resolved,  and  if  by  «Dy  at  pni- 
ent  unforeseen  chance  ManderUia  ahoaki  com, 
as  I  own  I  have  not  irwiUd  him,  I  bag  yon  will 
tell  him  that  you  wear  them  for  tht  nka  of 
Sir  Henry  Claremont.'* 

The  only  part  of  this  Ust  sentmee  to  wkieb 
Ellen  attended  was  the  assaranee  Mis.  Aios- 1 
lie  gave  that  she  had  not  invited  MandeviUe,  i 
for  till  then  she  had  hoped  he  wee  to  be  oas  [ 
of  the  invited  guests.    Howerer,  she  eosU: 
not  help  owning  to  herself  thai  ii  was  not  &»•! 
cessaiT  a»  ihing$  toere  for  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  i» 
vite  Mandeville  every  day,  as  it  waa  evideatj 
that  all  his  engagementa  were  formed,  asdl 
would  be  pursued,  withoot  may  refeieace  to 
her. 

The  end  of  the  mornhis,  as  nana],  waa  spent 
in  sight-seeing ;  and  on  uw  retom  home  they 
drove  to  the  same  painter's  aa  before,  for  Mn. 
Ainslie  to  indulge  herself  in  looking  st  Sir 
Henry  Claremont's  picture,  the  dear  aiaa  to 
whom  she  owed  the  elegant  additiona  lo  ber 
dessert  and  her  flower-vaaea  ;  and  ahe  saw  bj  i 
Ellen's  countenance,  when  ahe  now  bebsld 
the  picture,  that  the  original  had  gained  gnwad ' 
in  her  favour.  I 

The  dinner  went  off  well,  hot  the  eveataf ! 
would  have  been  passed  by  Ellen  in  a  stats 
of  vain  expectation  of  him  who  eaais  maL,  had 
not  an  acquaintance  of  MandeTille  joinsd  tbt 
party,  who  informed  Ellen  that  Chailca  hsd 
found  the  day  he  pasaed  in  the  country  lo 
agreeable,  that  he  had  been  indoeed  to  smj 
longer,  and  that  he  had  lefi  him  there  siagiag, 
dancinsr,  and  acting  to  the  delight  of  cveiy 
one.    Ellen  changed  colour,  sighed,  waa  ghd 
her  cousin  was  so  well  amuaed,  when,  aiuf  a 
great  struggle  with  herself,   she  conversed,! 
laughed,  and  seemed  aa  cheerfal  aa  nsoal ;  hot  - 
she  could  not  help  saying,  when  ahe  ittirsd  | 
to  rest,— ^  This  was  a  volantaiy  ahaenee  of  a ! 
whole  day — this  was^  an  engagement  Ibcised ' 
since  my  arrival !    W*hy !   why  did  I  coom  U>  | 
London  1   Yet,  no— thankless  girl !  if  I  ksd  = 
not  come,  I  might  have  been  deceived  still  T  i 

The  next  day  Mandeville  called,  and  wast-' 
ed  to  walk  out  with  Ellen  alone  aa  be  bsd 
done  before,  but  Mrs.  Ainslie  would  not  alloe 
it ;  she  said  that  her  young  fiiend  was  to  be 
with  her  «i  short  a  time  that  she  could  not  beu 
to  give  her  up  a  vfkole  mornings  he  moat  then- 
fore  accompany  them  if  they  walked.  Minds 
ville,  though  he  felt  the  reproof,  ooolly  ssid,  | 
her  going  would  increase  his  pleaaore  aad  kis; 
pride;  and  he  should  be  the  envy  of  every  see 
whom  he  met. 

*'  Plus  gaUuU^  que  tenire  /"  mnrmarsd  Biff* . 
Ainslie  b^ween  ber  teeth,  and  Mandeville  kfi  j 
feeling  enough  to  blush.  «« But  1  think,"  sM- ' 
ed  she,  **  we  had  better  go  in  the  earriagafeaBd ' 
order  it  two  hours  sooner  than  uaoal." 

Accordingly  they  did  ao;  and  Cbnieit 
equally  attentive  to  both  ladies,  eadeavo8ied| 
to  be  most  agreeable;  bat  it  was  oaly  byi 
ahowuy  himaelf  .tt^d^A  l»  Hto  m}^ 
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could  remllj  succeed  in  pleeting  eitlMr  Udj. 

I  He,  however,  obtained  en  inYiutioD  to  dinner, 

which,  with  man^  bluehee  and  regrets,  he  de- 

I  dared  his  inability  to  aeoepi,  as  he  was  e«- 

nged  to  dine  and  go  to  the  plaj  with  sone 

irMds  whom  he  had  met  in  the  oountrj ;  and 

9hm  next  daj  he  was  going,  he  eaid,  to  «-— 

races,  and  thence  on  a  tour  to  Windsor  and 

Beading.    Bet  he  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  to 

lone  so  much  of  his  coasin  Ellen's  soeiety, 

bnl  it  was  her  owa  fiMilt— why  not  let  him 

I  know  she  was  coming  1 

**  Yesterday,  however,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
**  jon  knew  she  was  here,  and  yd  you  stsid  a 
day  lonf  er  in  the  country  than  yoa  intended.** 

**Triie;  my  host  and  hostess  were  so  prese- 
iof  aad  so  charming.'* 

^  We  think  Ellen  charming.** 

•«Sodo  1, 1  am  sure,**  be  replied;  '^and  1 
hear  she  makes  quite  a  sensation  wheiever  she 


^  She  does ;  hot  I  patroniie  the  suit  of  only 

e  of  her  sdorera.** 

•« May  leak  his  nsmel** 

**  No— he  is  not  here,  hut  mourning  her  ah- 

nee  at  R .** 

•^ladeed!**  eaid  MandevUle,  blushing,  lor 
Im  knew  of  Sir  Henry's  addressee. 

**  Yes,  aad  if  you  had  dioed  with  us  you 
wenid  have  aeen  eosM  of  his  Totive  gifts, 
*  flowers  to  the  fair,*  adorning  her  hair  to-day.*' 

**  If  1  had,  fl  ahould  have  stolen  or  trodden 
Ikmn  under  foot.'* 

•*  No— that  you  ahould  not,**  eaid  Ellen, 
luMtily ;  **  I  priae  them  too  much  to  have  al- 
lowed iu** 

•^Thia  looks  serious,"  replied  MaadeTflle 
with  a  mixed  expreesion  of  conceit  and  morii- 
iealion  on  hie  ceuntenanoe:  hut  the  Ibrmer 
navailed ;  and,  wishing  them  good  mornins, 
M  left  them  at  Alhaoy ,  asauriog  them  he  would 
mU  aa  soon  aa  ever  he  tetumed. 

**Kllen,  forgive  roe,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie; 
"^nt,Mrely  it  isle^  UmU  to  love  this  man." 

Ellen  blushed,  looked  down,  aad  was  aiiemi; 
lad  Charies  JIaadeviUe  was  to  be  abeenC  from 
i«oodoa  a  week  w^ile  ahe  was  there,  pieliBr- 
mag  raees  to  her  eompany.  Alas !  what  then 
wove  the  protestations  of  man'e  love  worth  1 
tp  think  thai  he  loved  her  etilL,  epite  of  appeer- 
aaeee,  was  now  impossible ;  and  she  reeolved 
to  try  to  repay  indiflferenoe  with  indlflereqoe. 
A  week'a  absence  was  a  good  preperation  ibr 
Ika  dsetition  of  this  wise  resolve ;  but  Mrs. 
4inalie  thought  theie  was  still  a  better  way  of 
wenkaning  Charles*s  power  over  her. 

•*  Love,**  saya  the  eloquent  author  of  Ada 
**lheogh  strong  in  itself,  reeeives  great 
of  strength  from  perceiving  the  ad- 
paid  by  others  lo  its  object;**  and 
Mrs.  Ainslie  hoped,  that  if  she  could  contrive 
In  lei  her  aee  Ifandeville  eclipeed  in  thoee 
I  vnrv  ihtnfa  which  gave  him  aueh  importance 
lis  her  eyes;  if  ahe  eould  hear  his  sin^^ing  ex* 
relM*  his  pretenaiens  lo  high  lashion  and 


fiMhionable  aoquaintande  proved  leaa  real  than 
they  now  appeared  to  her,  and  could  he  made 
to  aeem  at  all  degraded  or  ridiculoua  in  her 
eight,  her  end  would  be  aoeompliahed.  But 
to  effect  this  was  difficult;  as  though  Ellen 
already  thought  Charles  grown  eoaeeited  and  j 
affected,  eepecially  concerning  hie  einging,  he 
still  appeared  to  her  the  height  of  eleganea, 
and  ^  the  desired  of  all  beholders.*' 

The  ensuing  week  paesed  more  rapidly  than 
Ellen  expected  or  wished,  as  she  found  he^- 
self  obliged  to  quit  London  at  the  end  of  the 
next  wedt,  einee  Mrs.*Ainslie  was  forced  te 
hasten  into  the  North,  on  aoooont  of  the  i»> 
oreased  illnees  of  her  aieter.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Maodeville  called,  and  told  Ellen  that 
he  had  proeured  his  friend  Lsd^r  D.*s  Opem 
Box  for  Mrs.  Ainslie  and  heraelf,  Ibr  the  nsit 
Tuesday ;  this  was  delightful  news  lo  Ellen, 
who  had  not  yet  been  at  the  Opera. 

**  We  are  really  much  obliged  by  thia  atten- 
tion,** said  Mrs.  Ainslie.  **1  eonelnde  you 
will  dine  with  us  on  Tuesday,  and  nee  one  of 
the  tickets  yourself  I** 

**  Iropoesible !  I  dine  with  some  fiieoda  of 
mine  at  the  — —  Coffee-houae  that  day;  a 
dinner  I  am  to  give  in  eoneequenoe  Jt  my 
election  into  the  Alfred,  which  will,  I  expnoc, 
take  place  the  day  before,  as  though  euoeeae 
is  difficult  1  am  told  that  1  am  sore  of  getting 
in ;  but  I  shall  ceruinly  eome  to  the  Opera 
during  the  courae  of  the  evening*  I  have 
promised  Lady  B.  to  look  in  on  her  in  her 
box,  and  1  shall  also  make  a  point  of  coming 
to  yours." 

**You  are  only  too  good,**  replied  Mit. 
Ainelie,  with  a  aaicastic  smile ;  **  but,  serioan- 
ly,  I  am  glad  to  have  ao  well  situated  a  hex 
as  Lady  D.*s  is  for  Ellen  to  see  the  Opera,  and 
Tueaday  is  the  only  night  that  ahe  will  he 
able  to  go  thither.** 

"•The  only  night r* 

*'Yee;  ahe  will  leave  me,  and  I  Lendosi 
on  the  following  Friday.** 

**  1  am  quite  coacerned  to  beer  it;  ny  dear 
!  Elllen,  may  1  speak  a  fow  words  lo  you 
I  alone  V* 

I     Ellen,  fluttered,  curious,  anxious,  paused  for 
]  a  minute,  and  then  led  the  way  into  the  next 


^  i':iien,**  aaid  MandevUle,  **  i  know  yen 
like  to  oblige  me,  and  1  have  a  fovour  lo  ask 
of  you ;  I  am  invited  Co  Lady  Charlotte  D.*a 
mosieel  party  on  Monday,  and  1  want  to  sing . 
that  song  which  I  have  altered  ee  ae  to  make  I 
it  aeit  my  voice,  and  whioh  you  aeoompany  ao 
well ;  but  I  dare  not  troel  anybody  bol  von 
to  accompany  me,  I  therefore  told  Lady  Char- 
lotte that  I  had  a  couain  in  London  whom  I 
wished  to  briag  with  me  to  her  party,  if  she 
would  allow  Bse,  and  ahe  aaid  yee,  but  she 
hoped  you  would  excuse  her  calling  on  tou; 
1  aaid  I  was  sure  you  woul4  boI  stand  on 
ceremony,  therefore  there  is  her  card,  and  hers 
an  invitation.** 
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Ellen  at  fimt  \va8  speechless  at  the  utter 
selfishness  of  this  project^  and  the  indelicate 
coolness  with  which  Mandeville  seemed  to 
make  a  convenience  of  her  at  the  expense  of 
herself,  respect  and  proper  pride,  and  desired 
to  take  her  with  him  to  a  London  assembly  as 
his  accompanier.  When  she  recovered  her- 
self, she  coldly  and  proudly  said,  that  though 
always  ready  to  oblige  him,  she  must  consult 
Mrs.  Ainslie  before  she  could  reply  to  such  a 
proposal;  then,  before  Charles  could  prevent 
an  appeal  to  which  he  instantly  foresaw  the 
certain  answer,  she  threw  open  the  folding 
door,  and,  with  faltering  voice,  disclosed  to 
Mrs.  Ainslie  what  Mandeville  required  of  her. 

**  Amazing  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ainslie,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  she  fixed  her  fine  eyes 
on  Charles  with  an  expression  of  indignant 
contempt:  **I  have  seen  selfishness  before, 
but  never,  I  think,  to  so  unblushing  an  amount 
as  now." 

** Selfishness,  madam!  sorely  there  is  no- 
thing selfish  in  wishing  to  procure  my  cousin 
Ellen  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment; 
and  you,  1  know,  do  not  visit  Lady  Charlotte 
D." 

'*  Nor  shall  Miss  Mortimer,  sir,  if  I  can 
help  it.  No  guest  of  mine  shall  go  to  the 
house  of  a  lady  who  does  not  choose  to  trouble 
herself  to  pay  the  customary  due  of  respect  by 
calling  on  her,  or  at  least  by  leaving  a  card  at 
the  house  where  she  is ;  and  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Mandeville,  that  you  could  bear  so  to  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  your  cousin.  Then  to 
want  to  drag  the  dear  girl  about  with  you 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  your  own  vanity, 
but  never  to  desire  it  at  the  prompting  of  afifeo- 
tion!" 

*'  How  do  you  know,  madam,  that  what  I 
now  desire  is  not  from  the  prompting  of  affec- 
tion 1"  r       I-     s 

*'  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  your  for- 
mer conduct  since  Miss  Mortimer^s  arrival  in 
this  town;  however,  let  Ellen  judge  for  her- 
self. If  she  wishes  to  go  to  Lady  Charlotte^s, 
I  can  send  her  thither  with  a  friend  of  mine ; 
what  say  you,  Ellen  1" 

'*That  I  see  the  affair  in  the  same  light  as 
yourself,  and  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  go 
to  Lady  Charlotte  D.^s.  I  must  also  add  ihat 
I  am  hurt  beyond  measure  to  see  that  my  cou- 
sin Charles  has  never  wished  for  my  company 
at  any  party  before,  and  that  now  he  wishes 
for  me  merely  to  make  me  the  means  of  grati- 
fying his  vanity." 

'*  You  are  too  severe,  and  unjust,  and  un- 
grateful. Miss  Mortimer." 

"  Indeed  !  would  that  I  were  so,"  replied 
Ellen,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  would  you  could 
make  me  think  myself  so;  for  then  I  should 
be  spared  the  bitterest  of  all  pangs  to  me— the 
pain  of  blaming  you." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  did  not  like  the  tenderness  of 
this  last  part  of  Ellen's  reply ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  she  was  satisfied  with  the  just  view 


which  she  took  of  Mandeville^s  motives,  and 
had  little  doubt  of  Ellen's  being  cored  in  tine; 
as  selfishness,  in  the  beloved  object,  is  of  all 
qualities  the  most  likelr  to  break  the  tie  diat 
holds  the  heart  in  bondase.  £Jlen*s  tears,  if 
they  did  not  otherwise  aflmst  Charles,  indeoed 
him  to  express  his  regret  for  bmring  wounds^ 
her  feelings,  especialW  when  it  bad  beea  hb 
sole  intention  to  gratify  them ;  but  lie  hoped, 
he  said,  that  she  would  excoae  the  imoereiBo- 
nious  invitation  to  the  party,  lor  the  take  af 
the  Opera  Box. 

**  Artfully  pot,  Mr.  Mandeville.  Yea,  yes, 
we  will  try  to  remember  nothing  but  the  oUi- 

fatfon  you  have  conferred  on  os.    Will  yon 
ine  with  os  on  Sunday  1  we  dine  oat  to-day.** 

*'  I  go  out  of  town  on  Sunday  to  dinner; ' 
but  on  Monday  1  should  be  happy  to  have  the 
honour  to  wait  on  you.** 

**  So  be  it;**  and  Mandeville  bowed  and  de- 
parted. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Ellen  threw 
herself  on  Mrs.  Ainslie*s  neck  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief,  which  drew  eympatfaixiBg 
tears  from  her  ^ectionate  friend. 

**  Oh !  trying,  bat  blessed  visit  to  Londoa, 
Ellen,'*  said  Mrs.  Ainslie;  **it  has  hnragfat 
you  to  know  the  false  from  the  true :  bat  eome, 
now  your  fiill  heart  has  relieved  itself,  tell  aie, 
if  you  can,  for  what  qualities  yon  loved  Charla 
Mandeville  1" 

'*  He  is  my  coosin  yoa  know.** 

**  Yes,  that  is  a  reason  why  yoa  ahoald  love 
him,  certainly ;  but  not  why  yoa  shoold  be  ia 
love  with  him.** 

"  And  then—*' 

"  Well,  and  then  !** 

**  I  thooght  he  loved  me.'* 

**  That  is,  was  in  love  with  yoa.** 

"  Yes." 

**  Well,  now  for  the  reasons  1*^ 

**  And  then,  yoo  know,  he  is  Tery  hand- 
some." 

'*  Yes,  bot  not  so  handsome  as  Sir  Hauy 
Claremont,  in  my  eyes.** 

**  And  then  he  sang  and  danced  wdl,  and 
seemed  very  good-natured.*' 

**And  I  suppose  yoa  read  togedier,  wok 
conversed  together?" 

'*  We  read  novels  together,  bot  onr  coavo^ 
sation  was  chiefly  about,  about—" 

**What1" 

"  Love,  and  each  other." 

**Ay,  I  suppose  so:  an  admirable  eonpea- 
dium  of  the  substance  and  sense  of  a  boy's 
and  girl's  attachment;  but  I  conclude  yosi 
never  thought  Charles  a  man  of  Teadinr  and! 
reflection,  or  of  active  virtoes,  like  Sir  Heaiy! 
Claremont!"  1 

**I  never  thooght  about  it,"  said  EUes, 
blushing. 

**  Then  now,  my  dear,  it  is  time  that  yoi 
should  think  about  it,  and  serioosly  too;  eoa- 
pare  Mandeville  with  his  rival,  and  let  i 
soon  hear  that  the  poOT  Baronet  is  seat  by 
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TOO  to  Dndergo  bis  six  mouths*  probation  in 
London." 

EUen  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  the  idea  m^as 
not  so  impossible  to  be  realized  as  she  thought 
it,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  last  mentioned  the  sub- 
I  jeci;  and  bj  the  time  the  carriage  came  round 
she  bad  dried  up  her  tears,  and  anticipated  the 
driTe,  though  Charles  was  not  to  be  with 
them,  with  considerable  pleasure.  Thvj  called 
to  take  up  a  friend  of  Mis.  Ainslie  in  their 
way  to  the  Park,  and  as  the  lady  wished  to 
wee  pictures,  they  went  to  the  painicr*s  gallery, 
nothing  loth,  and  saw  Sir  Henry's  picture 
again. 

**  What  a  conntenanoe !  what  a  fine  man !" 
aaid  their  companion;  and  Ellen  saw,  not 
withont  pleasure,  that  a  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ^'ere  admiring  this  picture,  and  that 
two  or  three  declared  they  had  the  happiness 
and  the  honour  of  knowing  the  admired 
OTiginal. 

**  Oh !  what  a  happy  woman  you  might  be 
if  yoa  chose,** said  Mrs.  Ainslie  in  a  whisper; 
**  and  1  think  vou  mi^ht  spare  the  poor  man  j 
ffaa  six  months'  probation,  as  he  is  seven-and- 
tweiity,and  men  know  their  own  minds  though 
boya  do  not.** 

As  Charles  had  engaged  to  dine  at  Mrs. 
Ainslie*s  on  the  Monday,  that  lady  had  enabled 
herself  to  put  in  execution  part  of  her  scheme 
for  curing  Ellen  of  her  love.  Mrs.  Ainslie 
waa  acquainted  with  a  young  man  of  good 
(amily  and  independent  fortune,  whose  first 
passion  and  first  pursuit  in  life  unfortunate- 
ly was  music;  as  his  health  was  delicate, 
ha  waa  ordered  to  Italy,  and,  during  a  resi- 
denee  in  that  country  of  some  years'  duration, 
hisTery  fine  Toice  was  improved  to  the  utmost,  j 
as  was  his  general  skill  in  music;  and  he 
ictumed  to  England  the  best  possible  ama- 
teor  performer.  He  had  within  the  last  year 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  singing- 
master  and  his  sister,  born  of  Italian  parents 
in  England ;  and  with  these  young  persons, 
who  aang  admirably,  he  passed  so  much  of 
kia  time,  that  it  was  supposed  the  pleasing 
Buumera  and  vocal  powers  of  Olivia  Pedruglio 
wonid  win  so  much  on  his  affections  that  he 
woald  make  her  his  wife.  In  the  meanwhile, 
not  the  slightest  stain  attached  to  the  lady's 
character  from  the  intimacy;  and  when  Mr.< 
De  Momay  was  invited  out  to  dinner,  it  was 
cnatomary  to  invite  Mr.  Pedruglio  and  his 
•iaier  alao.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  pre- 
Tail  on  Mr.  De  Momay  to  pay  visits ;  he  pre- 
femd  receiving  friends  in  an  evening  at  his 
hooae,  where  music  of  various  kinds  was  the 
vaaal  amusement ;  but,  as  he  greatly  respected 
and  admired  Mrs.  Ainslie,  he  promised  to  wait 
OD  her,  and  so  did  the  Pedruglios,  as  soon  as 
■he  told  him  that  she  had  a  very  particular 
leaaon  for  wishing  him  and  his  friends  to  dine 
with  her  on  the  Monday.  When  Charles 
lUndevUle  anived,  Mrs.  Ainslie  took  him  on 
ena  aide,  and  said,  **  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
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what  wilj  delight  you;  Mr.  De  Momay,  that 
first  of  gentleman  singers,  and  his  Italian 
friends,  the  Pedruglios,  dine  here  to-dsy,  and 
they  will  sing  in  the  evening.**  Charles 
bowed,  and  said  he  was  enchanted ;  but  the 
discerning  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  very  clearly  that 
he  was  excessively  mortified,  and  had  rather 
hear  himself  sing  than  the  finest  singers  in 
the  world.  However,  though  mortified,  he 
was  not  entirely  distmayed,  and  was  fre<)ucntly 
lost  in  thought  during  dinner,  sajing  to  him- 
self, ^*  what  can  1  sing  ?  for  Ellen  is  so  cross 
or  timid  that  1  know  she  will  refuse  to 
accompany  me;  really  I  think  I  will  sing 
without  music,  for  every  one  likes  balladn. 
When  two  or  three  persons  were  assembled 
in  the  evening  besides  the  dinner-party,  Mr. 
De  Momay,  as  soon  as  he  was  requested  to 
do  so,  took  his  seat  at  the  piano-forte  with  the 
prompt  compliance  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
skill  of  a  professor.  The  first  song  he  sang 
convinced  Mandeville  that  he  could  not  pre- 
sume to  compete  with  a  singt^r  like  that,  and 
Ellen*s  eyes  swam  in  tears,  whilst  the  most 
touching  voice  she  had  ever  heard,  sun?  a 
sweet  caniabiU  air,  the  words  of  which  ^for 
she  knew  enough  of  Italian  to  understand 
them)  applied  in  many  respects  to  her  own 
disappointed  hopes. 

**ls  it  not  exquisite  V*  said  Charles,  wish- 
ing to  be  contradicted. 

*'  Oh !  I  could  listen  to  him  all  night  !**  cried 
the  enthusiastic  girl. 

^Mndeed!  an  hour  or  two  would  content 
me,**  said  the  mortified  Mandeville. 

The  friends  next  sang  a  trio ;  in  short,  duet 
succeeded  to  duet,  song  to  song,  from  each  of 
the  three,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  in  a  whisper  de- 
sired De  Momay  to  ask  Mr.  Mandeville  to 
sin^.  But  he,  alarmed  at  the  evident  supe- 
riority of  the  man  who  asked  him,  and  morti- 
fied at  the  praises  bestowed  on  him  and  his 
friends,  refused  with  awkward  bashful ncss, 
not  modesty,  not  real  timidity,  but  its  counter- 
part, which  is  self-love,  afraid  of  not  shining, 
fearful  of  not  excelling;  and  it  was  not  till 
afler  repeated  pressing  that  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  sing.  Then  what  should  he  sing 
was  the  difficulty. 

"  Would  Ellen  accompany  him  t** 

**  No ;  she  knew  she  could  not  satisfy  him.** 

"  How  very  unkind !" 

*'Not  at  all;  you  would  scold  me,  and  I 
should  not  know  a  note  that  I  played ;  and  in- 
deed you  sing  b<'st  without  music;  besides, 
you  will  then  come  into  no  competition  with 
these  great  performers.'* 

**  So  then,  you  think  me  very  inferior  to 
them  r* 

•'  Who  is  not  ?*•  said  Ellen. 

**  There,  even  Ellfn  is  gone  over  to  them. 
Heigho !  I  w  ish  I  had  not  come,  or  had  gone 
awuy  afler  dinner,**  thought  Charles. 

However,  he  sang,  but  oh !  the  obvious  dif- 
ference between  the  singing  of  a  frightened, 
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husky,  ill-assured  amateur,  and  that  which  the 
company  had  lately  heard.  The  friends  kindly 
encouraged  him,  but,  spite  of  his  Tanity, 
Charles  felt  that  he  had  completely  failed,  and 
Ellen  was  quite  surprised  to  think  that  Charles 
could  sing  so  ill ;  she,  however,  good-na- 
turedly assured  the  audience  that  her  cousin 
was  terrified  out  of  his  accustomed  powers. 
Miss  Pedru^lio  now  asked  Charles  if  he  would 
take  a  part  in  an  Italian  quartette.  He  said 
he  believed  he  could,  as  he  had  once  sung  it 
before ;  but,  as  he  could  not  sing  by  note,  he 
made  such  blunders  that  the  performance 
could  not  go  on,  and  the  friends  were  earnestly 
conjured  by  a  gentleman  whose  love  of  music 
conquered  his  politeness,  not  to  lose  timt^  but 
to  sin?  themselves  together  in  their  usual  way. 

Unfortunately,  two  ladies  of  consequence 
came  in  at  this  moment,  who  had  heard  Charles 
sing  ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  music,  declared 
that  they  were  vulgar  enough  to  dote  on  a 
ballad,  and  they  hoped  Mr.  Mandeville  would 
indulge  them.  Again,  therefore,  Charles  sang, 
and  hoped  to  recover  his  lost  fame;  but  in 
vain,  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  even  his  newly- 
come  admirers  said  they  saw  he  was  very 
hoarse,  and  had  a  bad  cold,  and  it  was  very 
kind  in  him  to  sing  at  all. 

**  Pray,  sir,  can  you  sing  ballads  V  said  one 
of  these  ladies  to  De  Momay ;  **  but  I  suppose 
English  singing  is  beneath  you." 

**  By  no  means,  I  will  sing  an  English  song 
directly." 

**  But  not  unaccompanied  ?" 

'•  Oh !  yes." 

Then  turning  from  the  instrument,  he  sang 
a  simple,  touching  melody  in  a  plain  unorna- 
mented  style,  which  went  directly  to  the  heart. 
The  words  he  sang,  were  as  follows : — 

I  had  a  hope  which  now  is  o'er, 

It  was  the  hope  to  live  for  tbee ! 
But  since  Fin  doomed  to  hope  no  more 

I  only  bid  thee  pity  me. 

Yet  had  I  been  the  favour*  d  one 

Allowed  to  live  for  love  and  thee, 
I  mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  been  undone. 

This  world  bad  then  been  all  to  me. 

But  now  I  bid  its  scenes  farewell, 

A  better  world  my  aim  shall  be ! 
And  I  may  hope  one  day  to  dwell 

In  that  eternal  world  with  thee ! 

There,  dearest,  I  again  may  love, 
And  thou  with  smiles  my  love  raay*st  see, 

For  'twill  be  shared  with  saints  above. 
And  worthy  them,  and  worthy  thee. 

Even  Charleses  passionate  admirers  were 
enchanted,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  the  same  praises  bestowed  on  De  Mor- 
nay,  which  they  had  before  lavished  on  him  ; 
and  even  Ellen,  who  had  given  sympathizing 
tears  to  the  first  two  verses,  and  hung  en- 
tranced and  enamoured  on  the  recollection  of 
De  Momay *s  tones,  was  so  absorbed  in  admi- 
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ration  that  she  forgot  to  iael  for  CliailM*s 
comfiture.  Not  very  long  after,  Mr.  AiMbe 
saw  Mandeville  hatteniog  out  of  the  foUuif- 
doors. 

I  hope  yon  are  not  going  yett**  nid  ke. 
Oh !  yes,  I  am ;  I  was  eharaied  into  stay- 
ing too  long,"  be  replied.    **  I  hmvo  an  igigi 
ment  in  St.  James's-Squaso ;  I  oaght  to  kavc 
been  there  an  hour  ago.*' 

''What  is  thatr^  taid  Mn.  Ainalie,  on 
whose  arm  Ellen  leaned. 

''  Oh !  only  that  Mandeville  is  goie  to  SL 
/omesVS^iiartf.'* 

'*  Indeed !  theae  grand  jgwiret  are  ma  lo 
take  him  from  oar  hnmble  dnU  in  Seijeaiii's 
Inn." 

«'  Is  Charles  goneV*  said  Ellen,  ««and  witin 
out  my  seeing  him  got  what  coold  I  be  think- 
ing of  1" 

*'  Of  Mr.  De  Momay,  my  dear ;  and  I  dare 
say  Charles  was  thinking  of  him  too  when  he 
went  away." 

''  Poor  Charles,"  said  EUen,  ^  I  really  fOi 
for  him." 

And  so  she  did,  she  pitied  bim ;  bot  ths 
soon  found  that  this  pity  was  of  n  degradiag 
nature ;  it  was  a  pity  that  lowered  the  obiectM 
it,  —  it  was  a  sort  of  pity  which  a  man  ooeM 
not  with  any  safety  excite  in  the  woman  whs 
loved  him.  Certain  it  ia  that  EUen^a  mosieal 
taste  had  never  been  so  highly  gratified  as  it 
was  that  evening ;  and  she  went  to  bed  won- 
dering how  she  could  ever  have  eo  rnnch  ad* 
mired  Charles  Mandeville's  singing. 

''  Now,  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Aiudie  to  bar  on 
the  Tuesday  moming,  '*  yon  shall  see  that  rare, 
but  to  me  always  pleasms  object,  a  true  gei^ 
tleman,  and  a  real  man  of  fashion.     Cotoosl 
Delborough  is  to  dine  with  us,  and  aeeompaay 
us  to  the  opera ;  but  though  he  is  a  single  man, 
and  has  a  foible  for  pretty  girla,  I  insist  on 
your  not  preferring- him  to  Sir  Henry;  for  boe 
IS  another  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  arrived,  ] 
and  some  carp  to  boot.    Tell  me,  Ellen,  bat  i 
Sir  Henry  ever  seen  you  eat  ravenously,  that, 
he  thus  feeds  you  1"  j 

'*  Oh,  no ;  I  dare  say  he  sends  them,  becasse  • 
he  knows  that  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting them  to  you." 

**  A\ell,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  do  hii 
motives  justice, — that  is  a  good  sign." 

The  Hon.  Hugh   Delborough  wss  s  oaa 
who  at  forty  retained  a  considerable  share  of 
the  beauty  of  early  life,  and  all  its  pretensioBt: 
but  his  vanity,  however  great,  never  woondrd; 
the  vanity  of  others ;  he  was  generally  co■^< 
teous,  so  much  so  that  be  was  reckoned  a; 
complete  pattern  of  a  fine  gentleman,  andti 
high-bred  man.    He  was  sometimes,  indeed,  | 
cold  and  proud,  and  severe  in  bis  manner  toj 
those  whom  he  thought  coxcombs  and  pieind-! 
ers  to  the  rank  and  consequence  which  tlMj 
had  not;  therefore,  as  his  acqaaintanee  wail 
known  to  be  never  granted  but  to  those  wkoi 
were  worthy  to  associate  with  a  man  likehnJ 
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tlege  of  being  known  to  Colonel  Del- 
was  eagerly  courted,  and  deemed  a 
passport  into  the  best  and  most  select 
in  the  fashionable  world.  Colonel 
ugh,  with  many  virtues,  had  some 
ises,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  a 
y  to  fall  in  love  with  every  young  and 
tee  thai  appeared  in  the  world  in  which 
mJ,  attended  with  a  full  persuasion,  that 
el  f  WAS  irresistible.  But  his  preferences 
nounted  to  passions;  never  urged  him 
the  desperate  step  of  marrying.  Love 
lim  little  beti^-r  than  the  gentle  intoxi- 
>roduced  by  champaign ;  exhilarating, 
rdering ;  and  he  changed  his  favourites 
M  often  as  he  did  his  gloves,  always 
care  to  do  so  before  his  assiduities 
«omo  so  dangerous  as  to  induce  the 
ather  or  brother  to  ask  him  what  his 
BS  were.  He  was,  therefore,  a  very 
s  dirt ;  and  while  even  the  youngest 
fashion  was  proud  and  desirous  of  his 
!ia,  the  eldest  and  most  experienced 
of  the  world  was  never  alarmed,  lest 
ssionless  and  bounded  attentions  should 
le  peace  of  her  child  or  protegee ;  coa- 
ly he  was  welcome  everywhere;  and 
lited  rank  to  fashion,  being  an  EarPt 
son,  he  was  more  courted  and  more 
.han  any  man  in  London  society.  Mrs. 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  him  as  her 
the  opera,  not  only  because  he  knew 
le  personally  who  was  worth  knowing, 
luse  she  wished,  by  showing  Ellen,  in 
lat  a  real  man  of  fashion  was,  to  give 
lodel  with  which  to  compare  Charles 
ille.  She  was,  therefore,  much  disap- 
when  Mandeville  said  he  could  not 
ih  her  that  day,  but  she  expected  he 
ome  to  her  box  during  the  evening,  and 
ectation  was  rendered  certainty  by  the 
of  a  note  from  Charles  to  Lllen,  in 
«  told  her  that  he  would  make  a  point 
Dg  to  their  box  as  early  as  he  possibly 
that,  as  he  knew  almost  every  person 
and  fashion  at  the  opera,  he  might 
it  to  her  all  the  persons  worth  seeing. 
uT  said  the  pleased  Ellen,  ''  Charles 
fvery  one,  1  dare  say.** 
ive  no  doubt,**  replied  Mn^AbaUSf 
lat  Colonel  Delborough  knows  M^ 
especially  as  he  himself  is  cnm  of  tlw 
to  whom  Mr.  Mandeville  alludes.** 
lel  Delborough  was  captivated  with 
I  soon  as  he  beheld  her ;  and,  as  usual, 
ng  that  she  was  of  a  good  family,  he 
himself,  **  Now,  if  I  were  inclined  to 
lere  is  an  opportunity.**  As  Colonel 
agh  was  a  man  of  real  fashion,  ha  was 
id  of  being  thought  unfashionable,  by 
>  the  opera  to  hear  the  overture,  and, 
ved  music,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
mr  at  which  Mrs.  Ainslie  ordered  the 
•  He  and  his  fair  companions,  thers- 
d  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  s  fine 


overture  of  Moxart  performed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  it.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
Ellen*s  raptures  at  the  singing  and  scenery, 
but  she  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  the 
dancing,  for  she  was  not  always  sure  that  she 
ought  to  look  at  it,  and  she  was  not  sony  when 
the  first  ballet  was  ended. 

By  this  time,  Ellen  was  almost  foscinated  with 
the  ff race,  the  attent'.  ons,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  Colonel.  He  could  not  fail  to  know  every 
person  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  house* 
and  had  many  pleasant  anecdotes  to  relate  of 
them  whom  he  pointed  out.  Mrs.  Ainslie  had 
given  the  fourth  ticket  to  her  husband,  in  case 
his  professional  engagements  allowed  him  lo 
use  It,  therefore  the  Colonel  had  no  rival,  and 
was  enjoying  the  privilege  of  being  sole  beau 
to  a  very  fine  woman,  and  a  beautiful  girl, 
when  an  acquaintance  of  Mandeville*s  entered 
the  box  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  ladies, 
and  Colonel  Delborough  heard  him  say  some- 
thing concerning  Mandeville,  whom  be  only 
knew  by  sight,  and  who  was  partieularly  dis- 
1  agreeable  to  him.  When  the  young  man  was 
gone,  he  turned  round  and  exclaimed, 

^  Mandeville !  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mande- 
ville, that  consummate  coxcomb,  that  would* 
be  somebody  1  My  dear  Mrs.  Ainslie,  how 
came  you  to  know  that  man  1  He  is  so  en- 
tirely out  of  your  way.** 

**  I  agree  with  yon,*'  she  said,  **  bat  my  lo- 
quaintance  with  him  was  unavoidable.**  Here 
she  looked  at  Ellen,  who  sat  in  ill-auppressed 
agitation  to  hear  her  cousin,  and  onee  most 
dear  Charles,  so  spoken  of;  but  Mrs.  Ainslie 
motioned  to  her  not  to  betray  their  relationship* 
and  the  Colonel  went  on. 

**  The  boy  expected  to  get  into  the  Alfred* 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  been  disap- 
pointed.** 

"  Is  he  not  elected,  sir  1**  said  Ellen  eagerly. 

**  Oh  !  no,  he  is  not  the  sort  of  person  \m  us. 
I  have  reason  to  know  all  about  him.  The 
name  is  a  high  name,  but  I  find  his  father  was 
only  what  is  called  a  wholesale  dealer  at  Bris- 
tol, a  man  who  kept  a  general  warehouse,  and 
died  very  rich.  I  inquired,  because  the  young 
man  thought  proper  to  pay  marked  attention  to 
one  of  my  nieces.  Lady  Julia  L  *  and  the 
silly  girl  encouraged  him ;  but  1  soon  put  a 
•lop  to  her  folly,  by  inquiring  into  the  yottth*s 
pielensions,  and  pride  cowjoered  love. 

Scarcely  had  he  ended  his  philippic  a(;iinst 
-Mandeville,  when  he  himself  made  hu  ap- 
pearance, and  just  as  poor  Ellen,  oeeinii^  how 
much  the  Colonel  disliked  him,  was  wishing 
that  he  might  not  come.  Mrs.  Ainslie  coold 
not  present  him  to  her  friend  afler  what  had 
passed,  and,  on  his  first  entrance,  Charles  was 
too  full  of  his  disappointment  at  the  Alfred  to 
attend  to  aught  besides,  and  be  talked  of  no- 
thing else,  Uiough  he  saw  that  the  cunfenn- 
tion  did  not  interest  Mrs.  Ainslie.  At  length* 
however,  he  remembered  that  be  came  to  do 
the  honoort  of  the  open  to  Ellen*  and  he 
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**  No,  cenainljr  not,  or  jrou  would  have  seen  ! 
btoi  lone  ^'B  ^IB-  H«  bu  been  so  ill  thai  he' 
haa  kept  hta  bed." 

"Indeed!  butleameatlj  bope  he  is  better!" 

"Yea." 

"Then  I  am  aatiafied  ;"  and  Blleo  ww 
Teally  ashamed  to  feel  that  she  waa  |[lad  to  find 
necessity,  not  choice,  kept  him  awaj,  eren 
thoagh  Uiai  necesait;  wu  cauaed  bjr  indiapo- 

But  a  few  minuta  after,  pale,  thin,  and 
wrapt  up  as  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Sit  Henry 
Claremont  himself  appenred. 

"I  would  hB»e  conie,"eaidhe,  "Miss  Mor- 
timer, when  I  heard  jou  were  arriTed,  in  spite 
of  nurses  and  phyaicians,  for  I  was  sure  the 
sight  of  you  would  do  me  more  good  than  all 
ofthem ;  but  1  am  lerj  weak,  nnd  I  need  not 
tell  joo  1  am  *ery  ill-looking." 

Ellen  was  affected,  nay,  orerpowered ;  for 
she  could  not  help  cunUasting  this  welcome, 
Ibia  eagerness  to  see  her,  with  that  of  Charles 
Mandevilln;  and,  while  OTerwhelming  sensa- 
llons  of  aSeclionate  gratimde  and  painful  re- 
colWtiona  throbbed  tumuUuouRly  in  her  soul, 
ahe  hurtied  out  of  the  room,  having  almost  te- 


turrted  Sir  Henir'a  presaure  of  her  hand  a*  At 
passed  him.  hot  she  soob  e«me  bach,  m1| 
eagerly,  snxioualy  entreated  Sir  HenijDMtv. 
risk  a  life  so  pieeiooa,  bj  staying  rat  aqt 
longer  in  the  night  air.  | 

"  If  you  Bay  my  life  ia  jHMMas.  1  will  p> 
directly,"  said  lie ;  **  and  ifyoo  will  «dd.  pny 


eif^i 


ill  lay  anything  tather  than  dfltainyMi 
look  ao  pale ;  and  ^et  veij  like  yoBJ 


My  pieiare !  have  you  seen  my  pietarel" 
"  Yps,  frequently;  for  Mrs.  Ainafie  Ml  i> 
love  with  it.*^ 

"Mrs-Ainslie  fell  in  love  with  it;  Okiad 
Mrs.  AJnaliel  but  could  notetie  make  bet  bic 
catching}  But  you  ai«  impatient  far  mj' 
departure,  so  good-nighU  Ob!  I  amaofaap-' 
py  la  see  you  again  returned,  I  feel  well  u- 

I  have  liUle  nore  to  relatr ;  in  «■  mouki 
after  Ellen's  return,  she  was  the  bappy  wibef, 
Sir  Henry  Claremont:  and,  aa  Mrs.  Aiaalii 
wrote  to  her  in  beiletter  of  congntnlatiMi.ahe 
felt  that  she  had  indeed  cnaae  to  blew  hrr. 
Jonroey  to  London,  aa  it  had  taught  bar  lo  di»- 
lingui^  the  Fame  liom  the  Tnua. 
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How  strange  it  is  that  I.  whoae  life  baa 
been  rendered  miserable  by  die  oonaequettoea 
of  the  ras«ve  and  doaeneaaof  ro^diepoeitiMt, 
should  BOW  be  going  to  unveil  u*  aeeret 
thoughts  and  feeling  to  the  world!  Botsncb 
are  the  changes  incident  1»  human  ohanelK, 
when  operated  upon  by  the  viciaaitodfaofba- 
man  litp ; — and  where  ia  tha  change,  howaaar 
eimordinaiy.  that  may  not  one  daj^haa&alid 
by  the  influenoe  of  misery  and  lb*  JHfnlMBitf  i 
eelf^pronch  I 


before  my  temper  eaaM  a 
character  formed,  1^  fVl 
rental  aothori^. 
My  di '* 


*»i 


leterved.  and  my  pride  great.  "Die  voice  «f| 
admonitian  had  raiclj  reached  meexorpi  froB 
maatera  whom  I  cared  uol  for,  and  it  alwayv 
excited  in  me  reaentment  mther  than  aiiaaJ  J 
nwnt  of  any  Bori; — for  who,  thouebl  I,  haij 
ai^  right  to  reprove  or  i^ontrol  inel  Mf  ■a*! 
Ural  ippravera  and  directors  aie  in  ihpitptHr 
and  1  spurn  the  ofEcious  intrrferenoe  eftae 
tn  WDuld-hfl  friends.  Still.  1  had 
1  Beniibiliiy;  but  as  Fiirumil 

a  lilit  shown  mo  tlin  dnnvrr  ' 

diiiplsy  of  aSikction  and  </  id- 

Ihas  «xpo««t)  Aril  pottt—t* 

'  and  IrampM  vfott 

.,  juaceptibiliii  wM 

itrracb  utyttifitdaai' 


THE   JOURNEY   TO    LONDON. 


rill  call  to-morrow,  and  leave  my  card 
MandeTille;  will  that  dor 
leroualj  and  delicately  felt,  and  like 
•lonel ;  but  I  trust  Ellen  will  not  exact 
amende  from  you.*' 

no  means;  I  am  too  proud  for  poor 
,  to  do  it.  Let  him  be  tnought  detierr- 
lonour  of  beingknown  to  Colonel  Del- 
,  before  he  has  it ;  but  I  will  not  im- 
f  cousin,  as  an  acquaintance,  on  any 

udly  and  honourably  felt.  Miss  Morti- 
id  1  sincerely  hope,  that  before  long,  1 
t  only  know,  but  like  Mr.  MandeTille; 
,  no  endeavour  on  my  part  shall  be 
:  to  enable  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  must 
1 1  Aaw  him  and  heard  him  this  even- 
I  prejudiced  eyes." 

Ellen,''  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  soon  after; 
•ville  did  not  go  home  to  take  poison, 
r  mortified  he  might  be ;  for  there  he 
tr,  the  life  of  the  set  in  one  of  the  pit  j 
ind  laughing  with  all  his  power." 
m  so;  and  Ellen,  being  assured  that 
did  not  remember  or  feel  as  much  for 
painful  embarrassment  as  she  did,  for- 
so,  and  enjoyed  as  much  of  the  last 
I  she  dared  to  look  at,  and  enjoyed  also 
X  of  admiration  which  her  new  and 
I  face  excited  in  the  crush-room,  while 
int  Colonel  enjoyed  it  still  more,  and 
rapturefi,  when  every  now  and  then, 
in  of  ton  or  rank  whispered  in  his  ear, 
lelborough,  you  are  iilways  a  happy 

I  Mrs.  Ainslie  thought  over  all  that 
led,  she  was  startled,  on  recollection, 
ad  been  at  the  time,  with  the  manner 
\i  Ellen  had  defended  Charles ;  but  at 
ihe  reflected  that  it  was  her  relation 
4)e  defended ;  she  considered  that  if 
seemed  less  hurt,  her  tranquillity  most 
^n  oMtunitd^  which  would  have  been  a 
spirinus  circumstance;  and  that  had 
I  riolerUljf  agitated  by  Still  Struggling, 
IS  love,  she  would  have  been  unable 
c  at  all,  or  only  in  broken,  faltering 
rhereas,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  volu- 

judicious  in  Charles's  defence  ;  evi- 
iroving,  therefore,  that  she  defended 
n  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  feeling  of 
ihip  alone.    It  is  well,  thought  Mrs. 

and  I  see  that  this  faithless  boy*s 
over. 

*rtainly  thought  so  himself;  he  there- 
hed  to  dismiss,  rather  than  wait  to  be 
m1  ;  he  chose  to  assure  Fallen  that  he 
er  no  longer,  rather  than  receive  from 
pvious  assurance  that  her  attachment 
vas  at  eitd,  and  he  wrote  to  her  as  fol- 


ia Elli!!,— I  meant  to  see  you  onee 
mt,  as  I  find  that  I  am  no  favourite 
••.  Ainslie,  and  indeed  she  wis  not  far 


from  being  downright  rude  when  I  last  saw 
her,  even  though  she  was  in  the  box  which  / 

Erocured  for  her,  I  do  not  mean  to  call  at  the 
ouse  again;  therefore  take  this  method  of 
wishing  you  health  and  happiness.  I  am  go- 
ing abroad,  and  it  will  be  manv  yeare  probably  ' 
before  we  meet  again ;  both  of  us  by  that  time  . 
will  probably  have  changed  our  situations,  but 
1  shall  always  be, 

'« My  dear  Ellen's 

"  Aflfectionate  friend  and  cousin, 
**  Chaxucs  Mamdkvillk." 

When  Ellen  received  this  letter,  she  could 
not  help  weeping  bitterly  over  it;  not  that  she 
was  sorry,  or  even  mortified  that  Mandeville's 
attachment  to  her  was  at  in  end,  but  she  wept 
for  the  loss  of  those  pleasing  illusions  which 
had  so  long  given  interest  to  her  existence. 
She  wept  for  the  loss  of  the  love,  not  the  lover ; 
and  she  felt  a  blank  in  her  heart  which  seemed 
to  remain  there  a  sad  and  dreary  void,  till  tlui 
day  before  her  departure  arrived ;  then  the  idea 
of  home,  and  the  welcome  which  awaited  her 
there,  from  many  an  affectionate  heart,  diffused 
a  glow  of  cheering  and  impatient  tenderness 
to  her  own. 

To  part  with  Mrs.  Ainslie,  wa«  now  the 
only  thing  that  clouded  over  her  brow,  for  that 
lady  haJI  twined  herself  round  her  affections, 
by  entering  with  tender  sympathy,  and  almost 
with  intuitive  penetration,  into  all  her  feats, 
her  sorrows,  her  triumphs,  and  her  escapes. 

But,  that  pang  over,  she  was  cheerful,  and 
willing  to  try  ami  make  her  companions  so ; 
when  she  found  herself  seated  in  a  travelling 
chariot,  by  the  side  of  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
friends  of  Mis.  Ainslie,  who  were  going 
through  the  village  of  R  ,  in  their  way  to 
a  more  distant  country. 

The  travf  Here  slept  on  the  rond,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  London  that  it  was  nearlT 
evening  the  next  day,  before  Ellen  saw  each 
well-remembered  object,  and  beheld  the  lodge 
at  Sir  Henry  Claremont's  park-gate.  Per- 
haps, thought  she,  he  will  be  there,  waiting  j 
for  my  anival.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  j 
Ellen  felt  disappointed ;  perhaps  he  was  at  her  j 
uncle's :  he  was  not  there  either;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  affectionate  greetings  of  her  fiimil  j 
Ellen  felt  sad,  because  Sm  was  not  welcomed 
by  one  friend  more :  and  he  had  professed  so 
much,  and  had  been  so  markedly  attentive  in 
sending  her  presents  to  London ;  was  he,  too, 
ificonsunti  Was  she  doomed  to  find  all  men 
false  1  If  not,  where  was  Sir  Henry  Clare- 
mont ;  she  dared  not  inquire,  becanse,  ns  she 
said  to  herself,  she  did  not  like  to  show  she 
was  mortified;  but  perhaps  it  was  because 
she  did  not  fie\  it  easy  to  name  him.  But 
when  she  had  been  home  near  an  hour,  her 
uncle  said, 

^  Ungrateful  girl !  WhjTt  Ellen,  yon  have 
never  vet  inquired  for  Sir  Henry  Clarpmontr' 

**  Oh,  dear,  no;— I  hqie  he  is  well.'* 


9i 


Urn  Imw  m  diU.    lU  hu  bmn  m  ill 
hM  Iwpi  hta  bwl.'* 

"  lnl«cd !  but  I  nmmiij  liopo  ha  1*  betla  I" 

*■  Ym." 

"Tbm  I  am  lUiaAnli"  tui  Rlloo  »u 
l*«ll)r«ahuiMilla6«ltlut  ■hawMglMl  to  And 
DrcoMilJ,  nut  chnlev,  1ia|i(  him  ■«!■*.  •*■* 
though  ikal  oecaHiij  na  cauteil  bf  iiulmpo- 
Utian. 

Out  t  (i><r  mtirol**  ■An,  [nln,  Ihin,  and 
wnpt  up  u  in  ihn  drpih  iif  wiiii>-r,  Sir  llvnrr 
Clamnont  hinnrlf  appMimt. 

••li*n(iIilhiTr.-ni»."widh',  "MiM  Mnr- 
llmnr,  ith«n  I  hMrdymi  wpir  uilTrdJn  *|i<la 
at  nuTH-i  and  phjiifiiiu.  for  t  »*  luit  thx 
■istii  of  yiiu  woiiM  do  nifl  mon  good  Uian  otl 
ar  thmi ;  but  I  am  vtrj  mt*k,  and  I  HMd  DM 
Irll  you  I  im  rvrj  UUookltif.** 

tXeo  ■■•  aSMited,  Mf.  oKrMwMcd:  for 
«h>  (>ouI(l  nnt  hnlp  MininaliBf  IaU  wrWnw, 
lU(  mgvmens  to  am  tiar,  with  thai  nfChari** 
HtBdrviUri  >nd,  while  ufurwhalailng  *'"••• 
fioM  «r  •IFFciiaiuita  yniiiuda  and  painful  ii^ 
voliarllnoa  ibmbht^  tamultiioudj  in  bu  anul, 
•b*  harriad  mil  of  th«  mum,  hakUif  almual  rr- 


'  tonri  StT  Hwwr'a  pttaww  rf  fcar  lw*t  I 
paiavd    tiim.     Oat  aW  msb  n«*  %«-■ 

'  FaprW.  atlSliMttiT  mkimMJ  9Rt  tiMi 
ri.\  a  Ufa  ao  pwtoaa,  V;  M>J>n  ' 
luni^  in  iha  njgtil  alt. 

-ir  JO  ■■ - 

"  I  win  *»j  atijlliini  ntWt  iksa  4k 
BOW,  ff*  hralt  a«  pal*  i  and  ^  vtwj  H 

••  Hf  wctofal  kna  jra*  aen  ■»;  pi 
»  Vh.  fmuaMli  i  Ii«  Hn.  Aiwta 

!<>»  «lUi  tt."* 

"  M  la.  JU«*l4a  fell  i«  km  with  h 

Mta.  Alniltrl  bal  FoaU  M«tabaa«ha 

cDtehiiijiT     Dui   Toit    ai«   tnpalbM 

dppailuiv.  ■□   iimi^t-n^bL     Ob!   I   aM 

jou  afaifl  trtunrrfi  I   '    * 


raady. 

I  hira  liitip  »«*  to  if>latr 
kfbr  Rllf  n'a  fvium,  ah*  *>a  U 
Sir  UrmiJ  ClaMoant:  aail. 
MnTle  la  bM  !■  harleOatgf  < 
f>li  ihM  aha  had  l^Md 
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WRITTEN    BY    HIMSELF. 


Hb«  alraafo  it    la  that  1,  wboOT  life  baa  •  t*»rryp6,  and  M;  prida  (taat.     TW  a^M  • 


abaubl  Bfrw  ht  gMnt  U>  unTViI  in)  irerM 
tbauabt*  and  <MliD|rt  u,  tlia  sorld !  Itui  andl 
■la  tbp  fIiui|>v  iiKidml  la  huntan  iHiHrartaa. 
whoa  npf«ilad  iipoB  1^  Ika  viriaaitadra  of  hu< 
nua  lil^i—anl  vfaara  ta  ifca  chuirr.  bnanvrt    am)  1  ijiui 


imUon  had  nivlj  npi-hnl  — »a»|*  tl 
uiaater*  whom  I  cafad  no*  (m.  asd  K  a)Mp 
aiciwil  In  in*  tvaratnwut  raihvT  tkaa  ^hM 
mrni  '>r  bo;  ami  i— Cm  «!■«,  tkiwckl  Lki 
■aT  riplil  ti>  ivpm'a  or  ranlml  Mr  I  H)  M 
'proTara  and  diiM-tnn  air  la  ihMtfHM 


nil  J  ihHi«>  day  Iwvlloclnl  |  iiif  ■nulJ<h(<  frimd*.  Still.  I  tud  tl 
lai'rf  aad  th*  uDpuUnaf  I  liad  trnutiililj  ;  but  >•  r<miai>taaa»  ^ 
I  iirly  in  tllo  ahuan  ma  llx  daitfai  «^h^BB 
1  waa  bora  Id  th*  pnnmai'-n  of  a  ramftin-  |  inf  un^  bjr  a  dtupUf  nf  altfruna  md  il  W 
■bta  lonaaat  and  unhappil*  Um  aj  parraai '  inn.  biM  Uiat  tJiaj  «\paa»d  Uwti  ^aaaaaavs 
bvfM*  niT  Mmpn  roul.)  ba  rv^litrd.  aad  inj  Im  oftrii  enirllj  rnalatad  aad  tMplad  ififc 
ebaiaeui  fifvad,  trji  (Mtvnlal  judfoanl  or  pa-  |  I  nwolird  to  rsareal  my  auwywbiiiW  ^MS 
oMal  aalhurilf.  ,  lajr  UMa  baa.iai.  and  aalnaHi  •t*'!'*^''* 

Uj  di*paniMS  waa  naluraUr,  a*  II  N  mliad.  .  nnparl  of  appamdif  II 
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from  the  daiifera  attendant  on  any  ataaultii  on  ! 
ny  affectiooa. 

'nmo  inaennbly  elapaad.  I  had  ffone 
through  achool  without  disgrace,  if  without 

I  h<iootir ;  and  1  had  taken  rather  a  high  degree 
Bt  the  university,  when  at  the  age  of  one-and- 

'  twenty  I  left  college,  entered  myself  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  took  possession  of  my  paternal 
iaheriimBce.  My  eatate  lay  near  a  large  city, 
and  it  will  be  readily  befieTed  that  I  imme- 
diately became  an  object  for  matrimonial 
•peeQiattons. 

But  thoogh  my  manner  was  generally  po- 
lite, it  wan  to  cold  where  I  aaw  it  was  most 
dMired  that  it  should  be  the  contrary,  that 
neither  mothers  nor  daughters  had  any  reason 

;  to  flatter  tbemsel? es  their  wishes  would  sue* 


I 


1  was,  besides,  a  great  apeculator  on  charae- 
Icr,  and  was  fond  of  sitting  in  obserrant  si- 
Iniee,  when  1  was  expected  to  join  the  dance, 
or  make  the  fourth  at  a  card-table. 

During  this  time  I  rejrularly  kept  my  terma 
in  London;  and  when  1  returned  to  my  house, 
I  eontinaed  to  appear  so  insensible  to  the 
many  flattering  aidranees  which  I  received, 
that  at  length  parties  were  formed  without 
eonsidertng  whether  I  was  in  the  country  or 
not;  and  the  general  opinion  I  believe  was — 
that  to  be  sure  I  could  be  very  agreeable  when 
I  chose,  but  that  really  I  took  so  much  court- 
ing before  I  would  say  a  word,  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  an?  one  to  take  much  trouble 
ahont  me.  But  1  had  one  advocate  and  one 
admirer,  and  a  disinterested  one  too— one 
whose  good  opinion  I  never  attempted  to  gain 
by  flattery  or  attention  of  any  kind,  but  who, 
from  the  natural  benevolence  of  a  pure  and  ge- 
nefona  heart,  always  loved  to  protect  the  ab- 
tent  from  severe  animadversions. 

And  what  a  creature  bad  I  thus  nncon- 
Kiooaly  enlisted  on  my  side !  But  I  will  not 
antieipsto.  As  I  am  going  to  confess  my 
feulta,  I  h<^  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion my  good  qnalitiea.  I  was  rich,  and  I 
loved  to  impart  some  of  my  wealth  to  others ; 
bot  this  in  me  wss  no  merit ;  I  was  not  a  man 
of  expensive  habits,  therefore  I  had  few  per- 
■0— <  wants,  and  1  gave,  not  so  much  from 
principle  as  from  impulse;  for  my  charities 

of^an 


I 


not  the  reaolt  of  any  selMenial,  any  tnr- 

of  my  own  gratifications. 

It  so  happened  that  some  kind  action,  which 

I  tlMMglit  unknown,  leached  the  ear  of  my 

aninhla  defenJv  and  eulogist  in  the  town  of 

C        ^  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  attaeh- 

rhich— But,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  noi 


ticipaln. 
MAabe 


till  abe  ovght  not  to  have  loved  me ;  I  was 
worthy  of  her.    My  ruggedness  of  mh 
levardetervad  her  gentleness,  her  tender- 
bar  forbearaneo,  Mr  pardoning  spirit— 
Friraw  !  I  am  digressing. 
81m  was  beantifhl,  if  countenance  rather 
fagolarity  of  featores  can  entitle  any  one 


to  that  epithet,  and  her  smile  spoke  the  un- 
afltH:ted  cheerfulness  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  j 
itself  and  with  all  the  world  beaide.  Denevo-  i 
lence  beamed  in  her  aoft  blue  eye,  spoke  in 
the  soothing  sccents  of  her  voice,  and  it  aeem- 
ed  as  if  happiness  must  reign  wherever  she 
deigned  to  take  up  her  abode — Oh !  busy  me- 
mory, peace!  and  let  ma  proceed  with  my 
story. 

'Iriough  always  on  my  guard  against  the 
fascinations  of  women,  1  could  not  out  desire 
the  acquaintance  of  a  being  like  this. 

She  danced  well— I  lik^  to  be  her  partner. 

She  sung  delightfully— I  was  the  most  aw 
tentive  of  her  hearera. 

She  talked  eloquently,  yet  unaflectedly— and 
I  used  to  love  to  converse  with  her. 

With  her  I  of^n  wholly  forgot  my  reserve ; 
and  the  coldness  of  my  manner,  at  timea, 
vaniahed  before  the  kindness  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  hers. 

This  was  indeed  a  homage,  and  a  proof  of 
power  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  woman.  To 
make  that  man  unreserved,  cordial  in  manner, 
and  agreeable  in  conversation,  who  was  usuallv 
guarded,  cold,  and  taciturn,  was  a  triumph 
that  even  her  modest  nature  could  not  but  oe- 
light  in ;  and  I  was  told  that  ahe  would  allow 
no  one  to  deny  in  her  presence  that  I  was  the 
mostconverssble,  warm-hearted,  and  agreeable 
of  men.  She  alwaya  added  that  she  had  the 
best  grounds  for  being  assured  1  wss  the  most 
benevolent  too.  She  used  even  to  insist  on  it 
that  I  was  handwme;  though  the  utmost  of 
my  personal  pretensions  were  to  the  praise  of 
being  a  well-made  manly-looking  man«  with 
a  sensible  countensnce. 

But  that  countenance  was,  I  know,  very 
auatere  and  unprepossessing.  She,  however, 
used  to  dwell  on  the  effect  of  my  tmik^  and 
to  declare  that  the  radiance  of  my  expression, 
when  animated  into  amilea  of  benevolence  and 
complacence,  was  such  as  she  hsd  never  seen 
before  in  any  human  being.  Sweet  enthuai* 
ast!  Alaa!  alas! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  thst  this  strango 
prepoflspssion  in  my  favour  could  fail  at  length 
of  influencing  me  in  hers ;  cautious  thoogh  I 
waa  of  forming  any  tender  attachment,  and 
resolved  also  never  to  let  any  woman  know 
the  extent  of  her  power  over  me. 

But,  spite  of  myself,  I  looked— I  listened 
and  I  loved ;  and  I  soon  wss  ensbled  to  pay 
rav  kind  advocate  a  marked  compliment; 
which,  though  it  did  not  betray  the  extent  of 
my  feeling  towards  her,  waa  sofBctent  to 
strengthen  the  regard  which  she  loved  to  cher- 
ish towards  me. 

Some  cireumstaneea,  not  worth  relating,  in* 
volved  me  in  severe  but  wholly  unmerited  ob- 
loquy ;  and  those  who  have  lived  in  a  country 
town  must  know  that  the  latest  delight  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  general,  ia  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  any  one  distinguished  in  tho 
slightest  degree  above  the  rest,  and  that  to 
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destroy  a  reputation  is  the  climax  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  calumny  a^inst  me  was  related  often 
with  minute  and  even  with  increasing  details 
before  my  lovely  friend ;  and  every  time — not 
merely  from  her  particular  respect  for  me,  but 
from  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, which  taught  her  that  persons  are  usually 
consistent  with  themselves,  and  that  certain 
virtues  are  incompatible  with  certain  vices, 
and  vice  versd — she  always  undertook  my  de- 
fence ;  declared  her  perfect  conviction  that  the 
whole  story  was  false,  or  that,  if  rightly  told, 
it  would  redound  to  my  honour,  and  not  to  my 
disgrace ;  and  was  always  sure,  by  her  benev- 
olent and  candid  eloquence,  to  silence  those 
whom  she  was  unable  to  convince. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  what  she  had  done,  my 
resolution  was  taken. 

Pride  of  heart,  which  I  could  not  subdue, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  I  never  presumed 
to  justify,  led  me  to  preserve  an  indignant  si- 
lence on  the  subject  of  the  charge  against  me 
to  my  accusers,  though  the  proofs  of  my  inno- 
cence had  always  been  in  my  possession. 

But  to  her  who  had  generously  undertaken 
my  defence,  without  any  ground  to  go  upon 
but  the  noble  confidence  of  her  nature,  her 
wise  distrust  of  calumny  and  reports,  and  her 
consistent  respect  for  me  and  my  character — 
to  her  I  owed  every  respect,  every  feeling  of 
gratitude;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  show  her 
that  I  valued  her  good  opinion,  though  I  des- 
pised that  of  others. 

Accordingly  I  waited  on  her;  laid  the  whole 
details  of  the  affair  before  her ;  forced  her  to 
listen  to  my  exculpation,  though  she  assured 
me  it  was  wholly  unnecessary;  and  then  lef^ 
her  with  a  heart  and  mind  in  which  her  image 
reigned  triumphant. 

From  that  hour  my  attentions  became  so  con- 
stant, and  the  language  of  my  looks  so  tender, 
that  the  object  of  them  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  though  the 
most  feminine  delicacy  and  restraint  guided 
her  looks  and  actions ;  and  though  she  could 
not  but  expect  to  engross  my  attention  when 
we  met,  she  never  seemed  to  think  she  had 
any  decided  claim  on  it.  This  surrender  of  a 
right  which  most  women  would  have  imperi- 
ously asserted,  and  have  looked  displeased  if 
their  claim  was  not  acknowledged,  riveted  me 
in  her  chains  for  ever ;  for  I  was  consciously 
the  slave  of  a  petty  pride,  which  made  me  re- 
sist all  claims  on  my  attentions,  and  particw' 
larly  resist  the  claims  of  women. 

So  far  all  was  well ;  but  unluckily  the  gos- 
sips of  C—  thought  proper  to  interfere ;  and 
I  was  engaged  to  Caroline,  and  on  the  point 
of  marriage  with  her,  according  to  report,  be- 
fore I  had  breathed  one  word  of  love  to  her. 

This  very  natural  report,  after  the  attentions 
I  had  paid  her,  awakened  my  jealousy  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  suspicion  incident  to  my 
character.  I 


I  fancied  the  people  of  C         believed  I  had 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat ;  and  also  that  Ctr- 
oline*s  friends  had  perhaps  spread  the  ivport, . 
in  order  to  hasten  my  prMMwala.  j 

A  generous  man  would  not  have  imagiwd 
this ;  but  1  was  not  a  generous  man ;  and  1 
not  only  thought  it,  bat  I  aded  npon  it,  and 
became  suddenly  cold  in  my  manner  towards ; 
the  gentle  bein^  whose  affections  I  believed : 
were  awakened  m  my  fevour,  merely  because  ■ 
I  could  not  bear  ^y  interference  with  my  ae-^ 
tions,  and  was  resolved  not  to  be  talked  or  I 
compelled  into  a  marriage  even  with  the  wo- ' 
man  whom  I  adored. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  ball,  instead  of  so- 
liciting the  hand  of  Caroline,  I  kept  at  t  dis- ! 
tance  from  her  after  my  first  salutation,  and ' 
had  resolution  to  withstand  the  wandering,' 
but  not  reproachful,  glance  of  her  soft  aadj 
speaking  eye;  and  I  saw,  with  mean  satisfiw- 
Uon,  how  listlessly  and  joylessly  the  nsoally  j 
active  and  gay  Caroline  went  down  every, 
dance  that  evening.  ! 

I  was  as  cold  ai^  as  distant  at  two  snceeed- 1 
ing  parties,  when  a  rival,  and  a  formidable  one ! 
too,  now  entered  on  the  field. 

It  was  well  known  that  Caroline  had  n-] 
fused  several  offers ;  but  then  they  were  not  * 
eligible  ones;  bat  the  gentleman  who  now 
came  forward  as  a  preteiraer  to  her  hand,  was, 
in  every  respect,  worthy  even  of  her.    1  most 
do  him  justice,  and  I  have  often  wondeied' 
that  At  did  not.  Nay,  I  felt  that  she  ov^t  to' 
have  loved  him ;  and  that  nothing  hut  a  blisd ! 
infatuation  for  an  undeserving  objeet— namely, ' 
myself— could  have  led  her  to  rejeet  a  beiog' 
so  perfect.    Indeed,  I  carried  my  selfjsdg- 
ment  so  far,  that  I  thoo^t  it  ^fauU  in  Caidine 
to  love  me  and  refuse  htm.   He  was  handsome, 
learned,  highly-gifted  in  point  of  talents ;  an^ 
he  was  g(M)d,  fine-tempered,  benevolent,  and 
pious.    In  rank,  he  was  her  superior — for  lie ! 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman;  in  in-' 
come,  being  a  beneficed  clergyman,  be  vai  < 
her  equal;  yet  Ml  he  was  rejected,  because  /' 
was  preferred  !     What  is  that  passion  called' 
love,  that  thus  sets  the  jud^ent  at  defiance,' 
and  rejects  a  true,  to  worship  a  false divinitv!' 

I  was  not  sure,  however,  that  my  foraoidt- 
ble  rival  would  not  succeed  ;  and  1  began  to . 
relax  in  my  assumed  coldness,  when  I  nwj 
his  marked  attentions,  and  their  aim;  espe- 
cially when  the  sarcastic  eye  of  a  shrewd  Qin<-  - 
ried  friend  of  Caroline^,  who  disliked  me  isd 
adored  him,  was  fixed  on  me  #ith  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say — ^  Yoa  have  lost  her  now  fer 
ever."  ' 

Accordingly,  I  requested  Caroline's  basdj 
for  the  two  first  dances  at  the  next  ball— the ' 
was  engaged  to  my  rival,  but  she  accepted  ■• 
for  the  two  next ;  and  I  found  a  perecptihW 
difference  in  her  expression  when  dasonf 
with  me  and  when  dancing  with  him.  While  i 
she  was  his  partner,  her  eye  wandered  sbost. 
or  carelessly  turned  on  him  as  he  led  her  dews 
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'  the  dance.  While  she  was  mine,  her  con- 
aciona  looks  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
her  cheek  was  flushed  with  a  degrree  of  plea- 
surable emotion,  which  her  apprehensive, 
and  rather  wounded  pride,  made  Iter  ashamed 
to  feel. 

Some  women  would  have  retorted  on  me  my 
own  coldness,  and,  with  some  propriety,  per- 
haps, assumed  indiflference,  though  they  felt 
it  not;  but  the  heart  of  Caroline  was  a  stran- 
ger lo  disguise ;  she  was  above  the  common 
artifices  of  her  sex;  and  though  I  have  some- 
tines,  in  a  splenetic  humour,  accused  her  of 
heinf  ins^uoas  almost  to  indelicacy,  1  now 
do  her  justice,  and  am  convinced,  that  were 
•11  women  like  her,  the  fate  of  lovers  and  of 
husbands  would  be  much  happier  than  it  is. 
But  then  I  must  also  own,  that  men  must  be 
fsfiiied,  in  order  to  deserve  such  women  as  she 
ws»— Digressing  again— but  1  will  try  to  im- 
pfove* 

After  this  effort  of  my  self-love— and  as  it 
had  convinced  me  my  rival,  charming  as  he 
was,  hsd  not  yet  undermined  my  influence — I 
becsrae  less  assiduous  than  I  had  been  at  the 
ball ;  and  as  it  was  certain  I  was  not  yet  an 
me^Mi  prdender  to  the  hand  of  Caroline,  my 
rival  ventured  to  oflGer  himself  to  her  accepts 
•■ee;  and  the  lady  whom  I  mentioned  before 
strongly  urged  her  to  marry  him — but  urged 
io  vmio;  and  with  well-principled,  though  1 
■inst  call  it  rash  decision,  she  at  once  declin- 
•d  the  honour  which  he  offered  her ;  and  the 
Kjedod  lover  left  C . 

It  was  BOW  confidently  expected  that  I 
Aould  come  forward,  as  no  one  doubted  but  he 
bad  hoen  refused  on  my  account ;  but  because 
I  kaew  such  a  step  waa  expected  from  me,  I 
woold  not  take  it ;  and  I  persevered  in  my  re- 
•oiolion  though  I  own  that  it  was  often  nearly 
ovMsel  whenever  I  met  Caroline,  and  was  ex- 
Msed  to  the  fascinations  of  her  countenance, 
mm  votes,  and  her  manner,  which  all  acquired 
sddod  charms  in  my  eyes  from  the  evident 
|WMvsnaai  of  the  former,  the  increased  soft- 
•eaa  of  the  second,  and  the  timid  consciousness 
whiohf  S|pite  of  her  aelf-command,  was  visible 
is  iho  IfatnL 

To  he  ss  cold  sad  distant  as  I  had  been  when 
I  int  heaid  of  the  report  concerning  ua,  was, 
r,  inpossible ;  snd  I  had,  in  the  inso- 
•f  eoBseiout  power,  the  assurance  of  as- 
towards  her,  familiarity  and  easiness 


of  approaching  her  with  my  usual 
ul  softness,  I  put  out  my  hand  to  take 
with  a  sort  of  abrupt  '*  How  do  you  1 
do  voor*    I  nodded  my  head  when  I 
,  bar,  uMtead  of  touching  or  taking  off  my 
Hba  a  featlsman ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
iadigaatioii  which  Caroline's  friend  ex- 
'  towards  me  both  by  her  countenance 
was  beginaiDg  to  be  felt  by  the 
gMhorself. 
Ami  why  was  I  thas  acting  !    I  can  only 


say  that  I  was  obeying  one  of  the  many  obli- 
quities of  temper,  and  that  1  earnestly  exhort 
my  female  readers  never  to  put  their  happiness 
in  ttie  power  of  a  man  who  has  ever  exhibited 
such  marks  of  caprice  and  humour  as  I  now  did. 

After  thus  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  a  heart 
too  ingenuous  to  hide  itself  at  all  times  from 
my  interested  observation,  I  went  to  London 
to  keep  my  terms;  but  it  was  known  that  I 
meant  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  in  Uie 
country,  and  I  returned  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  25th  of  Dec-ember. 

On  my  return  I  called  on  Caroline,  and 
found  ber  friend  with  her;  and  I  was  sensi- 
bly struck  with  the  change  in  Caroline's 
manner  towards  me ;  it  was  calm  and  almost 
cold  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  told  me 
that  she  was  goint^the  next  day  to  Sir  Charles 
D.'s  to  spend  the  Christmas  week.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  concealing  the  pain  this  intelli- 
gence grave  me,  as  I  knew  that  Sir  Charles's 
house  would  be  the  resort  of  many  agreeable 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  that  Caroline  would 
be  the  object  of  much  attention  amongst  men 
who  would  have  great  opportunities  ofingrati- 
ating  themaelves  with  her,  and  might  succeed 
in  driving  me  from  her  mind. 

But  seeing  her  friend's  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I 
recovered  myself  immediately,  and  said  I  was 
glad  she  was  likely  to  pass  her  Christmas 
week  so  pleasantly ;  but  I  strongly  urged  her 
to  stay  through  the  next  week,  which  no  doubt 
would,  from  the  hospitable  nature  of  the  master, 
be  aa  gay  as  the  first. 

**  Are  you  going  thither!"  asked  Caroline's 
friend  eagerly,  while  Caroline  betrayed,  I 
thought,  some  pleasurable  emotion — ^*  Are  you 
going  1  I  know  you  were  asked." 

"  I  was,"  replied  I,  **  but  I  am  not  going ; 
therefore,  my  advice  to  your  fair  friend  was 
wholly  disinterested  and  truly  benevolent,  as 
I  urg^  her  prolonged  absence  to  my  own  dis- 
comfiture—as what  is  C but  a  desert  with- 
out her  1"  I  glanced  my  eye  over  Caroline 
as  I  said  this,  and  saw  her  cheek  redden  with 
a  mixed  feeling,  I  believe,  of  disappointment 
and  resentment,  while  her  friend  in  a  very  sar- 
castic tone  complimented  me  on  the  <ftstn/er- 
ealed  htnevoUnu  on  which  I  seemed  to  value 
myself.  She  might  well  ridicule  my  asaump- 
tion  of  a  feeling  which  I  certainly  had  given 
no  proofs  of  in  my  conduct  to  her  friend  ;  and 
seeing  Caroline  apparently  sinking  into  no 
agreeable  reverie,  I  called  forth  all  my  powers 
of  entertaining,  and  aoon  succeeded  in  drawing 
her  into  conversation. 

Insensibly,  too,  her  manner  resumed  its  un- 
affected unreserve,  and  her  countenance  its 
animation,  and  we  both  appeared  to  derive  as 
much  pleasure  from  each  other's  converse 
as  we  had  ever  expreased  and  experienced 
before ;  while  in  proportion  to  our  incresaing 
gaiety  aiul  evident  delight  in  each  other,  tbe 
brow  of  Mrs.  Belson  became  clouded,  sod  her 
roannsr  harah  and  petulant. 
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Contrary,  I  dare  say,  to  her  wish,  which 
was  to  be  a  spy  on  her  friend  and  me,  she  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  I  was  alone  with 
Caroline.  In  an  instant  our  animation  and 
our  volubility  were  suspended,  and  Caroline's 
eye  avoided  mine,  thougrh  mine  involuntarily 
sought  hers.  At  length,  thrown  off  my  guard 
by  the  situation,  I  approached  her;  ana  as  I 
leaned  on  the  mantel-piece  close  to  which  she 
was  seated,  I  said,  in  a  voice  of  great  tender- 
ness, **  So  then,  you  are  going  away  for  a 
fortnight ;  for  a  month  perhaps  !*' 

•*  Very  likely  ;  and  you  advise  it  you  know," 
she  replied,  playing  with  the  handle  of  the 
bell-rope. 

"  I  advise  !**  exclaimed  I,  and  was  going  to 
utter  some  of  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  when 
Mrs.  Belson  returned ;  and  finding  I  had  no 
chance  of  being  again  lefl  alone  with  Caroline, 
I  took  my  leave,  but  not  till  I  had  obtained  her 
permission  to  call  again  the  next  morning  be- 
fore she  and  her  friend  set  off,  to  bring  her  a 
book  which  she  had  asked  me  to  lend  her. 

I  could  have  wished  certainly,  to  have  left 
a  friend,  not  an  enemy,  in  possession  of  my 
mistress's  ear,  as  I  well  knew  that  I  laid  my- 
self open  by  the  capriciousness  of  my  conduct 
to  i^vere  and  just  animadversion.  However, 
I  kAew  I  had  an  advocate  in  the  heart  of  Ca- 
roline, and  I  returned  to  her  house  the  next 
day,  more  full  of  hope  than  of  fear ;  but  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  reception 
from  either  lady.  Mrs.  Belson  was,  as  usual, 
renellant  and  abrupt  in  her  manner;  and  Ca- 
roline, who  had,  with  justice  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered the  tenderness  of  my  manner  almostat 
the  moment  of  her  departure,  as  only  one  in- 
stance more  of  coquetry  evident  in  my  conduct, 
received  me  with  a  degree  of  reserved  dignity 
which  I  had  never  seen  in  her  before,  and 
which,  though  it  wounded  my  feelings,  was 
approved  by  my  judgment.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  started  the  most  interesting  subjects — 
Caroline  was  not  disposed  to  converse;  in 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  meet  her  eyes,  and  ex- 

Fress  by  mine  the  affection  and  the  regret  which 
experienced.  Without  either  effort  or  emo- 
tion she  seemed  to  avoid  looking  at  me ;  and 
I  began  to  fearl  had  deceived  myself  in  think- 
ing that  she  entertained  for  me  any  strong  and 
decided  feeling  of  regard.  The  idea  wis 
nearly  insupportable,  and  finding  how  little 
pleasure  my  presence  seemed  to  impart,  I 
should  have  taken  my  leave  very  soon,  had  I 
not  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  rise ;  so 
strong  was  my  feeling  of  awkwardness  and 
embarrassment,  and  so  difficult  did  it  seem  to 
me  to  bid  Caroline  farewell  without  betraying 
the  state  of  my  heart — and  of  that  my  pride 
could  not  endure  the  idea. 

I  therefore  lingered  on,  sometimes  speaking, 
sometimes  turning  over  a  music-book  which 
lay  near  me,  and  sometimes  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture opposite  through  my  glass. 

The  carriage  at  length  drove  up,  and  the 


ladies  retired  to  put  on  their  shawls.  I  could 
not  do  less  than  wait  to  hand  them  into  the 
carriage ;  accordingly,  when  they  returned,  I 
offered  ray  arm  to  Mrs.  Belson,  and  was  goiafr 
to  take  Caroline's  hand  to  assist  ber,  when  she 
defeated  my  purpoae  by  springing  in  without 
my  assistance.  This  action  piqued  my  self- 
love,  and  enabled  me  to  utter  my  parting 
compliments  in  a  firm  and  steady  tone  of  voice. 

Nay,  more,  coxcomb  as  I  was,  I  gave  Ca- 
roline, as  she  bowed  her  last  adien  when  the 
carriage  drove  off,  one  of  my  smr/et,  of  which 
I  was  told  she  had  expressed  herself  so  much 
enamoured,  as  I  was  aesirous  that  her  last  rs- 
membrance  of  me  should  be  a  pleasant  one. 
I  then  returned  home,  displeased  with  Caro- 
line, angry  with  myself,  almost  muttering 
curses  on  Mrs.  Belson ;  bat,  above  all,  tri- 
umphant was  the  painful  idea,  that  I  shosk) 
not  see  Caroline  again  for  many,  many  dajs, 
and  that  she  was  soing  where  she  would  be 
surrounded  by  candidates  for  her  favour,  whose 
pretensions  to  it  were  as  gi^eat,  if  not  greater 
than  my  own.  Sometimes  I  resolved  that  I 
would  follow  her  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  as  I 
had  refused  the  invitation  when  it  was  sent 
me,  pride  forbade  me  to  take  this  step,  how- 
ever tempting,  because  I  was  sure  my  change 
of  resolution  would  be  attributed  to  the  trui 
cause — Caroline's  power  to  attract  me. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  did  I  feel  the  finte 
of  the  well-known  phrase  of  time*s  hanging 
heavy  on  the  Jhands.     I  had  refused  to  join 
the  Christmas  party  at  Sir  Charleses,  because 
I  wished  to  study  some  law-books  which  I 
had  lately  purchased;  but  alas,  in  vain  did  1 
sit  down  to  my  learned  labours — ^the  blue  eyes' 
of  Caroline  gazed  on  me  from  every  page,  and 
I  found  that  studies  of  a  lighter  nature  were, 
more  suited  to  my  present  deplorable  condition. 
Accordingly,  I  had  recourse  to  the  belles-let- 
tres and  to  history ;  but  whenever  I  came  to  a; 
beautiful  passage  in  the  classics,  my  first  idft, 
was,  that  I  would  repeat  it  to  Caroline;  and; 
if  I  remarked  and  noted  down  any  event  ui  the' 
pages  of  history,  it  was  with  a  view  to  neo-' 
tion  it  to  her  at  her  return.     Nor  did  mr' 
chains  sit  easily  upon  me;  on  the  contrnj,!; 
spurned  at  the  fetters  I  could  not  break,  tnd 
lamented  that  a  man  of  my  pride  and  iode peo- 
dence  of  soul  should  thus  have  sacrificed  \» 
freedom  to  a  woman,  although  that  wooub 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  tm. 
Thus  passed  the  first  week  of  Caroline's  ab- 
sence.   The  second  was  begun  and  ended,  an) 
still  her  return  was  not  at  all   expected.  Atj 
this  period,  a  gentleman  left  Sir  Charies's,and| 

returned   to  C ,  and  immediately  on  bit  I 

arrival  he  called  to  impart  to  me  the  pleasore 
which  he  had  experienced,  and  to  describe  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  been  a  delighted  setor. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  endure 
the  narration.  Caroline  the  life  of  emj 
thing !  her  playing,  her  dancing,  her  singinf, 
the  Sieroe  of  every  praise !  and  the  young,  tkii 
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richv  the   noble,  han§[in^  enamoured  on  her  as  I  felt  very  nervous,  I  desired  the  servant ' 


looks  and  graces!    Scarcely  could  I  forbear  to 
aflroni  the  chattering  and  happy  being,  who 


not  to  announce  me ;  for  I  know  nothing  more 
painful  to  a  nervouA  man,  than  to  follow  his . 


saw  myself  whole-length  in 
'  thought  I  had  never  looked 


smiled  complacently  while  he  plunged  a  dag-  |  own  name  into  a  room,  especially  if  he  be- 
ger  in  my  heart,  nut  the  worst  was  yet  to  ,  lieves  that  room  to  contain  many  persons,  and 
come;**  The  honourable  Mr.  Douglas  arrived,**  |  amongst  them  one  whom  his  heart  flutters  at 
h«  added  at  last,  **  two  days  before  1  came  |  tlie  idea  of  meeting. 
sway  ;  and  if  1  have  any  penetration,  Caroline  i  As  I  entered,  I  sa* 
Orville  and  he  will  make  a  match  of  it  at  last.**  |  a  pier-glass,  and  I  ili 

Luckily  for  me  he  took  his  leave  after  he  go  pale  and  ugly  beforer  And  while  I  thought ' 
had  given  me  this  last  blow,  which,  however, '  so,  1  beheld  an  absolute  conlrasi  to  myself  in  " 
was  soft«»ned  by  his  saying,  as  he  closed  the  i  the  form  of  Douglas,  leaning  enamoured  over  i 
door,  "In   shor^  the  parly  at  L is  W)   Caroline  Orville,  who  was  playing  chess  with  I 

I  delightful,  that  it  grieved  me  to  be  forced  to  j  a  man  1  had  never  seen,  and  who,  at  the  very  ! 

ileavv  it;  and  Sir  Charles  says,  if  y/m  had    moment  of  my  entrance,  was  looking  op  in! 
been  there,  he  should  not  have  had  a  social    Douglas's  face  with  delighted  eagerness,  be- 
wish   un<rratiAcd.**    "Then,  as  Sir  Charles   cause  she  was  just  going,  as  she  thought,  to 
— ys  so/*  thought  I  to  myself,  "  it  jives  me   check-mate  her  adversary.     I  did  not  stop  one 

minute  in  that  room,  nor  did  I  look  a  second  | 


I  Bn  excuse  for  joining  the  party,  in  spite  of  my 
i  refusal,  and  there  1  will  soon  be." 


time  towards  them ;  but  I  saw  her  start  when 


But  there  was  an  influenza  in  the  town  of,  she  beheld  me;  and  immediately  after  I  heard 

C ;  and  whether  1  had  caught  it  before  I    Douglas  say  that  she  had  not  made  the  light 

-       my  communicative  acquaintance,  or  whe-  "  move.     I  now  entered  the  third  room  in  the 


fher  the  agitation  of  my  mind  affected  my 
body,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  I 
boeame  very  ill  as  soon  as  he  left  me,  so  ill 
as  to  be  forced  to  send  for  advice,  and  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed  f«ir  three  days  successively. 

On  the  fifth  day,  however,  I  was  quite  re- 
covered, and  on  the  sixth  1  resolved  to  set  off 
IbrL 

But  when  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  saw- 
bow  pale  and  thin  my  illness  had  made  me, 
sod  when  I  recollected  that  1  was  going  to  put 
myself  in  eomparisiin  with  my  handsome  and 


suite,  and  saw  my  host,  of  whom  I  was  in  ■ 
search.     My  welcome  from  him  was  all  that 
I  could  wish ;  but  Mrs.  Belson,  who  was  with 
him,  changed  colour,  1  thought,  at  seeing  me, , 
and   looked   for  a  moment    as   repellant  ss  ■ 
usual.     She  came  forward  to  meet  roe,  how- 
ever; but  exclaime<l,and  not  in  a  tone  of  pity, 
"Dear  me,  how  ill  you  look!     Why,  i  de-i 
clare  I  could  not  have  believed  anything  could 
change  a  man  so  much  for  the  worse  in  s  few 
days  !*' 

"That  is  not  the  way  to  make  any  one! 

....  Dk  better,**  observed   the  good-natured  Sir ' 

stay  at  home.     Hut  then  I  n»col-  ,  Charles. 
Iscled  that  Caroline  could  never  have  admired       .. »    *.  ,        ■  •.  l      •  j  ■.•       ,1 

me  for  my  personal  ffnices,  and  that  if  she  '      "I^ardonjne!  see!  it  has  improved  him  si- , 

knew  my  increased  plainness  of  person  pro-  '  '^.^^  .  '^  »?f  *  ^'^'^  ^""^  ^^  «"!;•.  ??,^  »*«  ^^  ' 
c^eded  from  love  for  her,  she  would  love  me    "«*  >^*^  l"*^  »°  8**^*^^^  »•  »'«  ^»**-  t 


bUMNniog  rivals,  my  courage  failed  me,  and  I   y^^  better,**  observed   the  good-natur^  Sir 
nsolved  to  stay  at  home.     But  then  I  recol- ,  rhsrli>« 


^  Ibe  better  f»r  the  change.     But  how  was  she 
.  lo  know  that  the  change  prnce«Hied  from  such 


"  If  you  had  been  as  ill  as  /  have  been,  you 
might  perhaps  look  ghastly  too/*  replied  I.       i 

m  cau«f*«  unless  I  told  her?  And  could  my  {  '*  111 !  ill  !*Vrif'd  she;  "  Well,  I  thought  you - 
proud  spirit  and  close  temp«>r  ever  allow  me  never  ailed  anything,  but  were  as  strong  as  a  ' 
lo  mske  such  a  confession  1  "  No,  never!**  1  hcirse.  Keally,  one  would  think  vou  were  in  ,' 
czclsimed,  "  n«'ver  shall  any  woman  know  to  ;  love — poor  soul !     If  so,  indeed  I  pity  you,** 

'  ivbst  s  state  of  degradation  and  dependence  t  she  Added  significantly  and  sarcastically;  then 
brrpower  can  bring  me  !'*  1  humming  an  op«'ra  tune,  and  aliuost  dancing  | 

I  Tiien  again,  I  naid  to  myself,  "  If  this  ac- ,  into  the  other  room,  as  if  impelled  by  some  > 
eoonl  be  true,  and  she  is  engaged  to  Douglas,  |  very  pleasant  thounhU,  she  left  me  with  s  ' 
why  should  I  go  to  witness  his  triumph  V* ,  dagger  in  my  breast;  for  her  words  and  herj 
But  tbe  neit  minute  something  whispered  me  '  manner  convinced  me  that  she  had  no  longer  | 
UmI  sll  hope  for  me  was  not  at  an  end,  and  to  any  fear  that  my  amiable  rival  would  not  tuc- 
I  wenL  ceed. 


I 


I  arrived  there  about  two  hours  before  din- 


Sir  Charles  saw  my  emotion,  and  my  in- 


;  ner,  sod  when  the  company,  having  returned  creasing  paleness;  and,  having  given  me  s . 
i  frofB  their  morning  walks,  rides,  or  drives,  chair  and  some  wine,  for  I  was  really  quite 
'.  were  lounging  in  the  apartments  till  the  time  '■  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  my  journey  and  ' 
for  dressing  arrived;  or  amusing  themselves  Mrs.  Belson*s  attack,  he  kindly  inquired  into  ■ 
with  the  different  eames  or  books  of  prints  •  the  nature  and  duration  of  my  illness;  snd 
«iib  which  the  tables  were  abundantly  sup-  having  heard  my  reply,  he  said  laughing/ 
plied.  '  "  Well,  well,  this  was  enough  to  make  you 

As  the  doors  of  the  first  room  of  the  suite   ill,  without  Iove*8  having  anything  to  do  in 
men  open*  my  entrance  made  no  noise ;  and    the  matter.** 
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He  then  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  the   in  which  Mra.  Belsoa  at  that  arameot  drew  m 
.  aoeietj  which   he   had  been  able  to  collect   her  glove,  and  then  drBBuned  cm  t^  taUe. 
;  around  him,  and  begged  leave  to  present  me    Nor  was  it  long  belofe  she  |!*ve  the  lady  oa 
;  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  I  was   Sir  Charleses  right  hand  the  sigaal  lor  letmaf, 
I  not  personally  known.     I  th^reforet  not  witli-    being  lesolved  ray  little  triuapli  ahoald  be  as 
out  great  emotion,  followed  him  into  the  first   short  as  poasible.     I  eoBtrived,  however,  ts 
.room.     Caroline  had  finished  her  game,  and    open  the  door  for  the  ladies;    and  as  ibey 
was  ju«t  rising.    As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she   passed,  and  Caroline  civilly  rMsed  her  eyes  to 
came  forward,  and  met  me  with  an  extended    mine,  1  gave  her  a  look  too  fall  of  meamag  ts ' 
hand — a  proof  of  ease  and  unembarrassment  i  be  misundersiood,  and  sighed  as  I  did  so.    A 
which  I  would  readily  have  excused  ;  and  in  \  faint  flush  instantly  overspread  her  cheek,  aad 
proportion  as  she  was  at  her  ease,  I  was  con-  .  1  thought  she  gently  sighed   in   letnni.    At; 
fuHed  and  awkward.    I  saw  that  Douglas  ob- 1  what  straws  do  persons  in  love  catch  ia  orier : 
amined  us  both  with  very  observant  eyes;  and  '•  to  save  themselves  from  sinking  into  despair !| 
jmy  spirits  were  not  raised  by  the  conviction    1  returned  to  the  table  quite  another  raaa;! 
which  I  ftflt,  that  his  countenance  brightened  .  and  when  we  joined  the  ladies,  my  checks; 
I  the  longer  he  regarded  Caroline.  |  were  flushed,  and  my  eyes  were  no  longer 

Caroline  even  rallied  me  on  my  changeable-  ,  dim.  ! 

n^sfl  of  nature,  but  wondered  that  if  I  meant  to       But  my  spirits  were  as  qoickly  and  as  easily  > 
come  at  all  I  did  not  come  before.  '  depressed  again,  as  they  had  been  easily  wmk 

*'  I  should  have  come  before,"  I  replied,  '*  if  quickly  elevated  ;  for  the  pleased  atteafioa 
I  had  not  been  prevented  by  illness.*'  {  with  which  Caroline  listened  to  Douglas,  kav- 

'*  Illness !"  echoed  Caroline  in  a  tone  of  ing  first  made  room  for  him  on  theso&  by  Imt, 
kind  alarm;  but  she  was  prevented  adding  j  made  me  even  worse  than  I  had  been  befoie; 
more  by  her  friend,  who  rather  pettishly  led  {  and  I  did  not  let  Sir  Charles  rest,  till  by  soia- 
her  away  by  the  arm,  saying  that  if  she  did  moning  Caroline  to  the  pianoforte  heiemoved 
not  go  to  her  room  directly  she  would  not .  her  from  a  situation  so  agonizing  to  my  feel- 
have  time  to  finish  her  letter  before  dinner. ;  ings.  But  Douglas  handed  her  to  the  instia- 
Caroline  went  with  her;  and  the  little  hope  |  ment,  and  retained  his  poet  by  her  side,  while 
which  Mrs.  Belson's  evident  wish  to  iret  her  1 1  stati 


get  her  1 1  stationed  myself  in  firont  of  her,  and  had 
away  from  me  eave  me,  was  completely  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  my  earnest  _ 
crushed  by  Douglas's  offering  her  his  arm  '  confused  her,  and  that  her  Toice  was  not  ts 
acroHS  the  hall,  and  by  her  accepting  it.  That  '•  steady  as  usual.  I  do  not  know  how  I  eoa*! 
day  1  thought  my  toilet  would  never  have,  trived  it,  but  1  got  the  start  of  Doegias,  as4' 
been  finished ;  I  could  not  tie  my  neckcloth  .  handed  her  back  to  her  seat;  nor  did  I  t^Oh' 
in  my  opinion  at  all  to  my  mind;  my  hair  i  quish  it  without  such  a  pressure  as  1  had  nefv  I 
would  not  obey  the  bnish,  and  form  itself  be-|  before  hazarded,  and  a  sigh  which  spoke  tj 
comingly  as  usual ;  and  as  I  looked  at  my  heart  too  deeply  touched  to  be  able  any  loager! 
pale  and  thin  face,  I  could  not  but  repeat  to  to  conceal  its  feelings.  It  was  not  to  the  ml 
myself  Mrs.  Relson's  expression  of  t;hastiy,  j  which  she  had  quitted  that  I  led  her,  but  to  t' 
and  I  mournfully  added,  **  Ghastly  indeed!''      sini^le  chair,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by> 

The  bell  rang,  and  I  went  down  to  dinner,  j  flattering  men,  in  whose  compliments  I  cosMi 
As  I  expecte<l,  Douglas  led  Caroline  ;  though,    not  prevail  on  myself  to  bear  a  part.  I 

being  the  first  man  in  rank  present,  he  ou^ht  I  Caroline,  too,  did  not  smile  on  her  flattnnt- 
to  have  led  a  married  lady.  This  little  cir- ;  with  her  usual  sweetness,  but  seemed  disposed  j 
cumstance  gave  me  exquisite  pain;  and  the  to  fall  into  reverie;  but  on  Douglas's  approach*  I 
lady  whom  I  conducted,  and,  consequently,  ing  her,  her  usual  animation  seemed  to  retan;! 
sat  next,  found  mc  any  thing,  I  am  sure,  rather  .  and  while  she  carefully  avoidf^l  my  eyes,  slw| 
than  an  entertaitting  companion;  while  to  looked  up  in  his  with  a  degree  of  complaceaey! 
complete  my  misery,  Mrs.  Belson  sat  opposite  i  which  I  was  tempted  to  think  indelicate.  It 
to  me,  and  showed  me  by  her  looks  of  triumph  ,  was  more  than  returned  by  the  expression  of 
how  much  to  her  satisfaction  matters  were  Douglas's;  and  I  was  rejoiced  when  anotbff' 
going  on  at  the  head  of  the  table  on  my  side,  lady  began  a  concerto  on  the  piano  iorte, 
towards  which  I  really  dared  not  look.  which  would,  I  knew,  prevent  any  convent-' 

At  length,   however,   some   of   my   silent   tion  and  any  language  of  looks  for  a  long  tins 
sufferings  ceased ;    for  on  the  dinner  being  :  to  come. 
I  over,  the  dessert  on  the  table,  and  the  servants  }      During  this  performance  1  watched  Camliw 


withdrawn,  subjects  of  general   conversation 

were  started ;  and  as  I  felt  quite  at  home  on 
'  some  of  them,  I  was  able,  when  particularly 
j  addressed  by  my  host,  to  talk  with  volubility ; 
I  and  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ca- 

roline^s  head  bending  forward,  as  if  in  the  act 
'  of  listening  very  attentively ;  nor  could  I  be 

unobservant  of  the  pettish  and  angry  manner 


very  narrowly,  s(nd  1  saw  her  evidently  lost  it 
thoufrht,  though  her  head  was  turned  toward 
the  performer.  Still  there  was  nothing  pro* 
mising  to  me  in  her  thoughtfulness,  and  then 
was  a  vexation  rather  than  an  emotion  ia  btr^ 
manner. 

I  cannot  describe  the  succession  of  hopes  aid  • 
fears  which  agitated  me  that  eveningi  aid; 
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cb,  contrary  to  my  usual  caution,  I  did  not ;  further  hesitation— we  were  alone,  and  the  door 
Dipt  to  conceal  from  the  obserration  of  •  had  closed  itself  upon  us— but  in  an  agony  of 
frs;  and  scarcely  could  I  believe  the  change  {  passion  I  demanded  of  her  why  she  expressed 
nys^If  which  the  dread  of  losing  Caroline  |  such  interest  in  the  wretch  whom  she  alone 
effecuni  in  me.  My  reserve,  my  pride,  my  :  had  made;  or  pity  for  that  illness  which  she 
id  of  ridicule,  my  sense  of  independence,   alone  had  occasioned. 

a  sll  annihilated;  and  love,  with  all  its  j  **I — I  make  you  ill  !**  she  faintly  exclaimed. 
A  of  doubu,  fretfulness,  and  fears,  reigned  '*  Can  you  doubt  it  I  But  go— why  do  you 
onphant  over  my  heart.  stay  here  ?     Co  back  to  the  happy  Douglas— 

lie  nest  day,  the  day  afVer  that,  and  the  go  and  renew  your  promise  to  meet  him  to- 
seeding  day,  were  nearly  duplicates  of  each  |  morrow  morning,  and  leave  me  here  to  perish  !** 
•r;  except  that  every  day  Mrs.  Belsoncon-  |  **  Leave  you  here  to  perish  !*'  replied  Caro- 
mI  sonic  new  method  of  tormenting  me,  and  line,  bursting  into  tears; — "  ungrateful  man  !** 
ng  me  know  that  Caroline  would  certainly  |  1  awaited  in  trembling  impatience  till  this 
ast  accept  Mr.  Douglas.  My  own  fears  ,  burst  of  feeling,  so  precious  to  my  soul,  had  a 
irmed  the  truth  of  this  assurance;  — ** for  ,  little  subsided;  then  taking  her  trembling 
'/*  thought  I,  **  can  a  sincere,  generous, ,  hand,  I  said,  '*  Then  do  yon  not  love  Mr. 
correct  woman,  give  encouragement  to  a  '  Douglas,  Caroline  V 
t  whom  she  has  once  rejected,  unless  she  **  Love  him !  Oh  no  !*' 
nds  to  recompense  him  by  ultimately  ac-  '*  And  need  I  not  despair !  And  will  joa 
ing  his  oOitrs  ?**  bid  me  live,  and  hope,  Caroline  1** 

>a  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  aAer  my  She  did  not— could  not  speak.  Such  a  proof 
rml,  as  1  was  going  to  light  a  candle  that  of  ardent  attachment  as  she  was  now  receiving 
d  on  a  table  near  the  door  against  which  .  from  a  man  whose  conduct  t*iwards  her  had 
iglas  and  Caroline  were  standing  in  earnest .  been  marked — she  thought  and  others  had  told 
rersation,  I  heard  him  say,  **  Well  then,  her  —  by- nothing  but  cold  and  heartless  co- 
will  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  at  eight, '  ouetry,  and  one  too  whom  she  had  vainly  en- 
10  garden  V*  I  deavoured  to  banish  from  her  aflfections,  was 

I  will — indeed  I  will,**  she  replied;  on  too  much  for  her  sensitive  nature,  and  for  a  few 
eh  be  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  |  minutes    she    leaned    her  head  against  my 

I  shoulder  in  agitated  silence ;  but  that  silence 

bis  action  and  these  words,  appeared  tome  .  was  eloquent— and  1  was  hsppy.   Nor  did  we 

destruction  of  all  my  hopes;  and  whether  ;  leave  the  room  we  had  so  unexpectedly  enter- 

d  been  weakened  not  only  by  illness,  but  |  ed,  till  she  had  assured  me  thst  Mr.  Doug1ae*A 

by  continued   uneasiness  of  mind  ever ;  attentions  should  no  longer  disturb  my  peaee; 

a  I  arrived  at  L ,  I  cannot  say ;  but ,  but  that,  though  she  should  certainly  keep  ber 

itn  it  is,  that  a  sudden  sort  of  faintness  appointment  next  day,  it  was  one  of  busiBess 
e  over  me,  snd  letting  go  the  candle,  1 ,  only,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Delson  was  alwavt 
gered  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  with  to  have  accompanied  her ;  and  she  would  take 
e  difficultv  got  out  of  the  room.  At  this  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  let  him  know 
lent,  (as  1  have  been  told  since,)  Douglas  the  true  state  of  her  aflfections,  and  that  her 
ed  away  from  Caroline  to  speak  to  some  \  hand  was  now  promised  to  the  possessor  of 
else,  and  neiiher  saw  my  seizure,  nor  the   her  heart. 

IB  which  observing  it  occasioned  her;|  Oh!  with  what  diflferent  feelings  did  I  ro- 
le Caroline,  alive  only  to  that  alarm,  hastily  '.  turn  to  the  drawing-room,  to  those  with  whieh 


the  room  in  search  of  me,  as  she  heard  a 
e  in  the  hall,  as  she  imagined,  as  if  some 
had  fallen  down.     Her  heart  and  her  ear 


I  left  it !     But  Caroline  was  too  fall  of  agita- 
tion to  join  the  company  again  that  night;  nor 
did  I  long  remain  below,  for  I  wished  to  retire 
not  deceive  her.     I  had  only  just  reached  ,  to  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber,  in  order  to 
door  of  a  small  parlour  which  stood  open, !  enjoy  the  new  and  delightful  prospects  whieh 


II  mv  senses  failed  me  for  one  moment, 
I  fell ;  but  1  had  raised  and  seated  myself 
•re  Csroline  discovered  me — I  am  now  go- 
to describe  one  of  the  happiest  and  proud- 
noments  of  my  life; — but  the  recollection 
^comes  me. 

"be  paroxysm  of  unavailing  agony  is  past, 
I  resume  my  narration, 
adge  of  what  my  feelings  must  have  been, 
n  on  opening  mj  eyes,  1  beheld  Caroline 
ding  near  me  with  a  face  colourless  from 
m,  and  asking  in  a  voice  inarticulate  from 


that  bleased    evening  had  so  unexpeetadlj 
opened  upon  me. 

My  ni^ht,  if  not  passed  in  sleep,  was  paseed 
in  reflections  even  more  cheering  still,  and  I 
gaxed  on  returning  morn  with  sensation*  m 
new  as  they  were  deligbtful. 

Let  me,  however,  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say,  that  there  was  one  drawback  to  my  plea- 
sure; namely,  the  misery  which  Caroline  was* 
by  her  ingenuous  declaration,  to  inflict  on  my 
amiable  rival  that  very  morning ;  and  it  waa 
not  without  a  feeling  of  true  compassion  that 
tion,  how  1  did,  and  whether  she  should  \  I  saw  her  from  my  window,  accompanied  bj 
for  asMistance.  Mrs.  Belson,  join  Douglas  on  the  lawn,  ae- 

.  ^  as  not  a  moment  for  further  reserve  or  I  cording  to  their  appointment,  and  set  off  ool  : 
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^■moK»  or  AN  opD-Tgwp»iiap  Ukw, 

dM4r  pM)MWd  mtk :  wbMi  wu,  ■•  I  ilWr-   into  thu  bmrnm,  mad  hm  ip  taia  hm  9m»tfm 

Wardi  faund,  to  the  mHUhh  of  ■  ponr  ariddur,  ,  nwnL 

b  who*r  wvlbre  h«wiMinl  to  inlarntibrr.       I      A ff»«ipd, hnl Wat wrp fk« J. OiwM—  W I 

and  w^kdd  round  *nd  round  Ihr  «hnihl>CT7  w*"  ■"  nnfwqngw^  wtt.  wfcat*  I  *—  fca 
Ibai  thaded  thn  Itwn,  awilUne  ih»if  return;  |  tirrtn  aeeiMinl  of  •tiM  bad  paM^i  aad haw- 
ant  It  ■mmMl  a  Ions  lim*  i»Jr«i  w  m«  brfotB  •J  H'"  "n  >•"  '«1»"«'"«  ■  aiwfci""  *• 
tbar  nitM  <n  iMt.  Wl„ti  ihM  dtd  .0,  1  -lih  Mt.  DouglM.  Imt  AUd  tmi  flWir  U 
found  IkM  Mn.  BrlKi)  praeodml  I^BraiiiM  ind  »>''"•  i<>B<^l>*i.  liu 
Mt.  UoufllMtnat  lnutibuadi«d;Md«.BiHJ  of  1>eaoa' 
Ilw|  thv  iwn  Htinr  aiipamd  anptvd  In  an  |      '  "**  ■>< 


:rt 

>a> jtonii.  ■««•  Mt  OM  aMad  Ml^ 

.»ni  jionarr ;  I  d«.  i  i.w  ,  „  ./^^piu^jifc  C«-liart  .ti^ 
u  t»  .n  ...r  *.y  ou  .ud.  wcuiuiu.  ihwafur.  ,„  ^„,„™e„V  ,„  ^  b.  k-i  aaoM  a  M. 
Iwaikedoir.  .hilck^..  o.n«M^M«Ub.«* 

Thw  coannenl  am  IhM  aba  ma  wliaUy  le-  wi.u,  ibi>  wu  ■«««■,  taa  alMM  far  aw*  •  ^ 
nDiaaiortlia  naiuraoflbidraoafcrMWB)  aotll  JH<l>n  nro.»wilioBl  aad  iifi  1  I  1  It  1.  t 
mual  own  lh«t  I  raltiMCDjOTnllfcapfMpaelof  ,|„^h  Mi^  DvlMin  dtd  Ml  aboaaa  k  WM 
bat  wani&caliun.  Miweially  aa,  whU*  ah*  I  ,|,.  «bbI  ti  thai  ladr'a  eba«har.»  *i  i« 
■palu>.  aha  tiuil  hrr  c;«  natiwatljr  on^aij  ^  ^^^p  (t,,  ■cmM,  and  al«  M  a^HMMM 
•^  -   tn  «tJ«f.  «ld«.lly.  to  -njoj  iny  mdW-    appw^  hci  nMnlmtal  at  Iha  ftilan  (TIV 


laaanrnl  and  dtalrca* ;  but  all*  loakrd  for 


I    dntltnff 


In  (ain  sand  Willi  gmt(Blmiwaa,Dui  lanmliu'l  j  tib*  fbaad  Bin  lliliii  laallf  H  Aim* 
with  aarcaua,  1  r^filt.d,  Uial  I  t-wld  nol  but  |  .niwdirtowtal.  and  Wj  aro*  W  iv^a*  M  ■ 
admua  h<a  conaidarauon  fui  the    (twliofi  of   ||!^  iMtfBllMd  Ivfar  af  bat  Maadi  brt  €■» 

olhin-  I  Itna'a  rrmU  nd  aMbl^  fii« ■  ■» 

"  What  wIPoiHnuiand  miriii  paup)*  hit* !"    rii-di^l  at  tmelli,  and  I  «>a 


ana  etcliioicd,  ponH-mua  ot,  taut  oil  mmndr^  '  drrwinr-IWNii. 
b|  thr  aairMin.  "  I  auppoM,  now,  jou  fl«pn-4  Mat  ilia  •lortn  bad  *■•  aaha>d«d«aa4  I  «■ 
to  nafca  iu«  tirlMT*  Utai  jrou  do  nut  «■>;  <Jtlig«l  to  hraf  vHial  mj  bMMvhiafaHriliM 
Unagla*  at  ibla  hkwdciU  1"  nnidaiHM  tiutba.     »'•■  alw  |aaMad  taa^ 

B]P  thia  una  thaf  bad  laiariT  nwbd  to.    ftmava  of  Mr.  ItouiUa.  m  *a  fmrnd  tfM 
••  No,  on  ny  tannrr,"  rvpltod  1.  **  I  dn  not  I  brins.  *h*  ^^llr*•<d.  a  nnfr  aflrfaMa  ■«■*■ 

IMP   tthrthri   h"   ■)i|>nir* 

ShadiJ  look  at  him;  whilo  t,  a 

Ctl*  titui*  ti(  ('iioliDr.  ■*id*nlly  (• 

J  painful  puioiion,  flush  itilh  fimiciaai  plei*  ptt'laiinn*.  I  at;ri»d  u  all  aba  a 

aara  at  aighl   of  OH-,  nrhilo  ahe  m-lromnl   air  I  Mrcn  on  nw)  that  1  wimilcntl.  ai 

with  a  aniilf-.  rould  nnt  «>*lit  mp'ri)^  h»«t^o-  horvir  roold  d.i, 

iOK  to  inMl  hri :  and  I  vh  fail  ffoinjt  lu  dnv  j  pit-frmnt  di*  t»  fiouglaiu 
bar  am  under  minr.  whrn  I  iprollrrinl  njr- 1      Npii*  of  brr  prrp.  ■■■■■i  afatart  ai^rii 

••If  and  riniainl.  I>al  I  ahnuld  uniwrnMiiIji  <*•■  iilraacd  with  utal  «fc>  olM  an  p^ 

vroand  the  afiuipd  luMon)  of  m^  nnl.     He  luu*  candoui ;  and  pMtuiif  aat  b>«kaMM^ 

•aw  and  felt  mjt  Sotbwtnaer,  and  with  a  fnip-  ihir  n>4  ahp  fralk  Mlanrd  I  abnald  ^A*  bM 

loua  affbtl  wnrlliy  of  him  lii-  traippd  mv  hand  likr  nit  In  tlmr. 

— tnnl  to  jnin  il  ailh  ('aiolliw'* — (hon,  bunt*  I  rrplW,  thai  I  had  aBdnuMa/il;  baai^ 

jlay  inio  irxr*.  r«liiii|Qiahnl  hia  hnld.  and  hi*'  m  our  ti-appri.  and  thai  hi  tmirftW  ■■v.laM 

WmvI  downih*  path  thai  ltd  to  Hip  aiahlm;  fiillir  Mr.  Uimel**'*  *n**l- "^  ***  ■wtafc 

mnn-   "ehtuiv,"  to   uw  hrr  nwu   *onl,  thin    tij>  jj.l.  hI),>..>  )iif>;>]n>-t<  ii..i'i1,l  awd  ka. 

mirM  had  f  n>r  hn-n.  <-irl:iiinr.l.  •-  Y,>r  iiirrrv*''    br  Xh'  •HiiIt  of  niv  li^'. 

..L^'   irll  im-whalalUliiimMn*!    Mr.ll...'.B-         SI,-   .lirv.L  t,.T  i,™l.  ind   n'Uia-d.   -  »f 


■h") 

1  nol  -u 

npjinf.i!  r..n-(..-linri.f  un 

n;  and  «p  law 

Ill-fjW'   hunffn-u™!!*  ■oj'iB 

Il  lii-i 

it.dk-n-1 

rf  nl   h^  ry^. 

Ui.i.M.intira^ol.hoa, 

rt  1  ■ 

tsfiiteba 

I*.!  f 

rwaiJ    II 

I.T  hri  cli»liL»  I',  mv  i,ni..n 

•ritb 

'•r^ltH 

arinit 

hor  front 

hrr  abo  raabed 

It  prorepdrd  frwn  a  aimn{ 

•artail 
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liffhted  interest  which  she  took  in  her   frankness,  that  I  was  a  strange  and  most  pro- 
s  happiness;  and  she  had   convinced    Toking  man ;  for  I  would  neither  let  her  love; 
:'  that  mine  was  a  temper  calculated,  in   me  entirely,  nor  dislike  roe  entirely.    And  I , 
bability,  to  destroy  her  peace.     Let  me   must  own  that  I  soon  gave  her  apprehensive ; 
>n  here  one  anecdote  of  myself,  in  order  :  friendship  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  the ' 
I  me  a  little  approbation  from  my  read- 1  feeling  of  dislike  towards  me  was  a  more  just 
set  sflTsiinRt  the  censure  which  they  may    feeling  than  that  of  affection.     For,  I  must 
le  with  as  I  proceed.  confess  that  the  natural  obliquit?  and  pride  of 

.  Bel  son's  father  was  the  steward  of  my  nature  returned,  and  my  jealousy  of  influ- ' 
ne's  father,  and  he  had  lefl  her  a  very  ence,  as  ^oon  as  I  had  nearly  gained  all  I  j 
ortune,  which  a  most  unworthy  husband  wished  for,  and  found  that  Caroline  would ' 
y  dissipated,  not  many  years  ago;  and  certainly  be  mine  beyond  all  visible  means  of 
very  moment  this  much-injured  woman   separating  us. 

>orted  entirely  on  an  income  which  /  al- I  **What  have  I  doneV*  said  I,  mentally; 
pr,  without  her  being  at  all  conscious  **  I  have  acted  contrary  to  all  the  rules  I  have 
er  unknown  friend  is.  But  to  return  to  ever  laid  down  for  myself;  I  have  allowed  a 
biect.  I  woman,  the  woman  too  whom  I  am  to  raarry« 

Mine  had  now  been  more  than  a  month    to  see  the  whole  extent  of  her  power  over  roe, 


Jharles  D.'s,  and  I  had  been  there  a  fort- 

I  ventured  to  sugi^est  a  wish  to  Sir 

•,  who  had  been  Caroline's  guardian 


and  to  convince  herself,  that  even  my  health 
depended  on  her  acceptance  of  roe !  Yes ;  I, 
who,  till  now,  piquea  myself  on  my  pride  of 
e  intimate  friend  of  her  father,  that  he  I  spirit  and  manly  independence  of  character;  I 
try  to  prevail  on  her  to  shorten  my  term  have  been  laid  prostrate  by  my  affections  — 
lation,  and  consent  to  give  me  her  hand  ,  been  rendered  ill  by  the  emotions  of  my  heart; 

we  lef\  1j .  I  and  the  fair  cause  o(  it  has  seen,  and  no  doubt 

request  was  perfectly  consonant  with  has  triumphed  over  the  irresistible  influence  of 
linations  of  the  good  old  man,  as  he  was  ,  her  charms !  But  she  shall  not  triumph  long,** 
et iro<is  that  the  child  of  his  dearest  1  added,  as  I  finished  my  toilet,  and  went 
and  the  daughter  of  his  adoption,  should  down  to  breakfast,  which  had  been  ordered 
Tied  from  his  own  house;  and  in  spite  ^  that  morning  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
earnest  dissuasions  of  Mrs.  Belson,  who  i  1  was  unusually  grave  in  my  morning  salu- 
e  had  as  yet  been  lovers  too  short  a  time,  i  tations ;  and  1  scarcely  smiled  in  return,  when 


ae  consented  to  be  mine,  at  the  end  of 

r>nths  from  that  period. 

Mr  Charles  I  left  the  necessary  arrange- 


Caroline  greeted  me  with  a  smile  full  of  affec- 
tion and  benevolence,  and  put  out  her  hand  to 
welcome  me.  I  saw  her  countenance  change 
for  drawing  up  a  drafl  of  the  marriage  ;  instantly ;  and  I  observed,  I  must  own,  with 
ient4,  &c.,  andlgavehim  a  caWfA/nnrAf  gratified  vanity,  the  anxious  attention  mith 
e  on  Caroline  whatever  he  thought  fit;  I  which  she  followed  my  averted  eye,  and 
ig  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  whole  of  her  ,  watched  for  one  of  those  expressive  glances 
rtune  should  be  settled  on  her  and  her  >  which,  however  transient,  is  sufficient  for 
n ;  with  the  income  of  it,  even  during  lovers,  even  when  they  are  separated  by  intrr- 
s  wholly  at  Iter  disposal,  to  save  or  to  vening  crowds,  to  impress  on  each  other  the 
according  to  her  own  will,  without  my  '  sweet  consciousness  of  ever-enduringaflfection. 

any  power  over  it  whatever.  |      Caroline  had  been  accustomed   to   receive 

ibis  Sir  Charles  strongly  objected,  and    such  looks  from  me;  but  now  my  eyes  were 

Caroline  herself;  Sir  Charles  because  silent.  What  could  the  change  mean  1  What, 
not  approve  a  wife's  total  independence  indeed !  and  at  length,  being  ashamed  of  my 
ley  matters,  of  her  husband ;  and  Caro-  conscious  unkindness,  I  addressed  some  unim- 
ecause  her  tenderness  of  nature  made  portant  questions  to  her,  but  which  obliged  me, 
lire  to  be  dependent  for  ^^ery  thing  on  in  common  politeness,  to  look  her  in  the  face ; 
ng  whom  she  loved  besL  But  I  was  and  having  done  so,  and  met  the  kind  glance 
e;  and  Sir  Charles  (respecting  what  be  '  of  her  mild  blue  eves,  I  could  not,  even  if  I 
my  liberality,  though  he  reprobated  my  ;  had  wished  it,  retain  my  unamiable  and  repel* 
pDts  as  pernicious)  was  obliged  to  obey  •  ling  coldnens ;  and  the  meal,  which  be^^n  id 
k1  be  congratulated  the  gratified  Caro- 1  a  degree  of  dullness  and  gloom,  for  which  no 
ith  much  feeling,  on  the  generous  n»-  ■  one  could  account,  and  which  no  one  could 

lier  future  husband,  (venerous !  Oh,  ^  Tenture  to  observe,  ended  in  cheerfulness  and 
isy  i*  that  sort  of  generosity ! — at  least '  pleasant  conversation,  apparently  as  nose- 
1  was  easy.  But  to  another  sort  of  ge-  j  countable  as  the  silence  had  been. 
v,  and  one  more  necessary  to  the  happi-  •  Our  party  was  now  dwinded  to  oor  host, 
'  domestic  life,  I  was,  alas !  entirely  a  '  Mrs.  Belson,  Caroline,  and  myself.  And  when 
•r.  I  breakfast  was  over,  I  saw  Sir  Chsrics's  lain 

rever,  this  imaginary  virtue  of  mine  sofl^  dau  drive  up  to  the  door. 


ren  Mm.  Belson's  heart  in  my  favour; 
4  it  led  her  to  tell  me,  with  her  asosl 


'*  What  does  this  meanV*  said  I,  ''and  who 
is  going  outl*' 


I"  ny  joo  Mt  kmw  w«  ware  folnit  (a  pajr  '  a  boana  voiec. 
t  lo  »  Dra-mirrinl   imipl^  nlaa  iniU*   nsled  on  pntlui 


pntluif  BDiMWt  tbaal  pb— <  hM. 
rppllMl  Carotin*.  *  |      "  What  U  |i(im>ktag  f  aka  Mkarf  ta  ■  1 

rt'o  1  tf  *oa  ctrr  idd  ma  of  it  1  had  fo^  — 


iton  It.— ^  oa  will  htTe  a  colil  dn< 

ma  Ml  I  to  fxpn-i  jou  back  I" 

•W'hair  excUimad    Mra.   IkUon,   "will 


dnt*,  amkf  eiiatin^ 

Ml  wr* 


.t  DM  joui  tint 


"  Tkrn',"  uiil  Kit  ChariM,  "  ttwrr,  Harry ;    \>ti  ftMia  alut  |aaa 
aaM  wliUilFfwiMlvDiFmtan     ' 
pact  St  lo  l>«.     So,  Ihrn,  }> 
_  longvr  RB   indrprmlinl  bring,  but   jnu  air    baai 
Mldrrnl  mrrrlj  na  B  neccaurjr  appnadai^  .  lo  c 
"^""  ~    jnj  crvalurB." 


"  '{"hat  I  ^mU  ban  ifaav*  lailan  »  wim.' 

"  PrnroktoK  Mwrit"  a^  aha  mm*H  •■> 
urarda  llin  doof. 

"»iioi>:"ehad  I, a lidla aawtUM  ikal  tk 
would  not  arc*  om  U  pi » 1  iMak  1  wtUMi, 
writlog  till  loiaanKW,  awl  taj  Iha  iwll  oaMi 
wltlfou  allow «a  la  Bta«dji««MMr«amar 

Nln  did  not  miy.  but  *ka  laraad  Maal  mt 

KtamaaurJiaaB^t  Bal  «tw  MiUa  ib^l 
FMniandaalMMMd  hatiavjtanl 
I  almoal  nmrl  Ibal  1  " 


-IKtilaj. 
B-la/l 
MlH Oitilli ;  would  MM  kaa-  «Aad  }« 

.Not  dnt  Miaa  OrtllU  aak  Ma," 


t>iT  Ctiadca  mw  gM  !■•  _ 
pra-  I  apirinii  that  tia  wii  glad  ■•  i 
tag  an  anfrjr  rrplv,  wtim.  eaaiiiiR  ni;  cjca    mada  in)r  bualnaaa  jitdii  U  ■; 
"  ■    law  bar  rtitwk  ...,....«. 


rarolina,  I  aaw  bar  rtitwk  waa  pal«, 
boanoi  bniiiig  wilh  aiuotinn,  and  1  had 
faumanlly  anonfh  to  fortirari  and  wilh 
J*  rffon  I  aatd,  •■  Whal  man  oronld  not 
^liBflj.  Hit  Chatla*.  MlRn  hia  MapMi- 
mtmtiui  aab«  oT  Miw  wlib  Mwb  a  aoB> 


I  mtmm  fM  tlM  aab«  oT  Mm  will 
ay  ■•  Ik*  ptaamtt     Bat,  li 


liui  nMibft  Ura. 
ahakcoB'thani 
ditplajr  of 


_,iai  baf  to  bo  Mcaaad    yoa  oaa  go  wlUioat 

M«,  yon  know." 

••  Crnafntf.  crrtalaty,"  «aM  Mra.  Brlaon, 

ha.lrnm^    |..    llin  dooj;   "I   sm   lurc   /  Uon'l 

"  Pallrnrr,    palirncr,"   h"    rspliBd,    •liiwlj     win 
butlnnliig  ht«  roat,  vbilr  ('arolinc  *a  alowly    th»   conacUiuttma  at  lirr  apuiada 
cliMcd  hrt  prtiHf,  and  ii*d  bar  boaatl  nndvi ,  uoda  tiia  Midna  i>(  giitng  hci  anaan,  «b 
bar  fhin.  i  hrr  ortua  bccamr  lift  raroi^.     Ha  kaJ  ■■! 

■If  w»ll,"   aiid    t   in  '  «•"-  I*'  Mot*  aha  »aa  thW  lo  talk 


"  I'raj,   clolha    you 


raroUnr,  u  I  put  brf  fui  ti  , 
drr*  ;  *'  and  1  bvp«  you  will  not  al 
it  i«  daik." 

Sht  .l.d  not  anawai—  hf  t  hrarl  « 
and  had  ahe  apukcn  *hs  wuuld  hatn 
lrar». 


maa  Mra.  B 

at  lb*  iniaaw 
I,  oaf  dn<«  t 


r  out  till    *'  Ungita  uoablv  to  ii 

I  poUvrnins  |>oud.hHiu' 

a  full  _  ,  •  '"■'y  pl'»"»nt  <«H"«>«>-  I 

urvlinlo  '       '  >M.'l>aTrd  r-ry  >rU  M  iba  nnl  w«afci  M 

wilh    my    odd    iroijirt    and    niy    ayawat   ■! 

...  ,,  '  1  »       •    I   >■     )  waa  inpoaaibla  for  DM  nnl  to  rrr  HM»  anw.   1 

••torn*.  Harry,  coma  with  ^''^  m^  S;r    h,«;^\h»l  \  ^^  U«  faoi  and  t^^-U^' 

(.bark.. -and  «nw.o«rl«u-raaooth«d.j;.      ^  .f  I  j.j  «,  ukr  ou,.  1  ib«.sbi  |  .kaU 

A.  b.  «..!  Ui...  ha  fHl  Iba  r«™.  and       hi.    ^^^  .  u,^„  ^  .^„.,  ^.,«.     j^  ^ 

----«lprll.nowlhii.I»a.abi,-»i.liI.aM.    ,„  ,„„pp.,^,.T,.  .^  (  u-ok  ,im  b»  ^ft^ 

lunity  of  r^bTl1lna  a|[Un  icaluM  (kal  ni*  Ml 

down  by  Mia.  IItIhb— I' 


lb.  apT'-^  ^  *• 
low  bfi  whiifcHaMi 


afka 


lln*.  Would  .hehadhadaoDicofhrirnrnd'* 
apinlt  ifaal  la,  I  Ihink,  ll  abi  linl.  1  atKiil' 
bmr  b*h><(d  briicr  to  hrr;  (or  I  Haa  lun  om 
ot'  Iwt  afffTiiijo  In  pio»B  myarif  dMenfing  <• 
i^— Bui  I  WMHlt-r  fium  Iba  poinl. 

Wrll.   1  «*■  alona  with   Im;   and   1   knrw  '■ 

that  anrrowfiil  ■iiiDiion  h*il  drpriTpd  hri  of  ui-    |  __    _    _    _.„_.    -..,., _ 

vnnrr,  (..r  aullcDDru  waa  a  atrangrr  lo  hrr    nr>i(M>f>vrli<-.d  wiih^iranaulune  b>;  Mt« 
■"•■"■  ,  «■*   al   Um  li..ii»r   U  pmma  wkc^  I  itt  atf, 

"  'Ula  la  *try,  Tery  pro* ofctof."  aatd  I.  la ,  lika,  ot  nUici,  nboaa  aHiadiivi  I  daMaarf  wfi» 
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I  iMDftible.     My  resolution  therefore  was  taken,  •      I   then  left  the  room  without  lookiog  at 

I  but  I  concealed  it  till  the  carriage  was  ordered    Caroline ;  and  while  I  was  putting  on  my 

to  come  round.     I  then  told  Sir  Charles,  that  coat,  Sir  Charles  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 

on  mature  deliberation  1  bad  resolved  not  to   a  ceremony  which,  in  the  irritated  state  of 

■ocompany  him  in  the  projected  visit ;  for  that,   my  temper,  I  wished  to  avoid. 

j  as  I  did  not  approve  the  character  of  the  par-       It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  drive  was 

'  ties,  and  did  not  mean,  when  1  married,  to  re-   a  very  comfortable  one.     Even  Sir  Charlei«*s 

cetve  them  on  my  visiting  list ;  going  to  their   fine  temper  had  been  a  little  ruffled  ;  and  Mrs.  | 

bouses  would,  I  thought,  be  insuring  a  call ,  Belson  sat  swellinj;  with  indignation  in  one 

from  them — a  civility  which  I  wished  to  avoid ;  j  corner  of  the  coach,  while  Caroline  could  with 

I  besides,  I  thought  the  visit  would  be  a  very   difliculty  suppress  the  tears  of  wounded  pride 

idull   one,  and  1  should  be  more  amused  at  and  tenderness;  and  I,  the  guilty  cause  of  all 

home.  this  vexation,  was  too  painfully  self-reproved  to 

At  this  unexpected  communication,  Caro-   be  able  to  break  the  perturbed  and  discomforting 

,  line  changed  colour,  but  looked  more  indignant   silence.     Fortunately,  however,  the  roads  were 

than  distressed.     Mrs.  Belson,  after  uttering  I  very  bad,  and  the  jolting  of  the  coach  was  in- 

an  angry  ejaculation,  had  wisdom  enough  to   tolerable,  for  the  physical  inconvenience  which 

leave  the  room  ;  and  Sir  Charles,  drawing  up   we  suffered,  diverted  our  attention  in  a  slight 

his  bead,  with  evident  displeasure  in  his  look,   decree  from  our  moral  disturbance,  and  in* 

replied  as  follows :  i  voluntary  exclamations  of  **  Dear  me  !  Well, 

**  I  have  only  to  say,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  I  do   I  thought  we  were  overset,**  broke  the  above 

not  wish  sny  gentleman  in  my  house  to  do   mentioned  silence  ever  and  anon,  whether  we 

what  he  does  not  like.    No,  not  even  an  act   would  or  no,  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for 

of  civility,  or  an  act  ofjuMtiee ;  but  1  beg  leave   a  renewal  of  conversation.   Nothing,  however, 

to  obiwrve,  that  when  an  engagement  to  a  din- !  seemed  to  steal  one  thought  of  Caroline*s  from 

nei^visit  is  accepted,  it  appears  to  me  only  an ;  the  gloom  that  overhung  her  mind ;  no  excla- 

act  of  justice  to  keep  it,  as  a  place  at  table  has   mation  opened  her  fast^closed  lips ;  and  she 


been  reserved,  which  might  have  been  other- 
wise filled  up.  And  if  you  and  Caroline — for 
no  doubt  she  has  promised  to  stay  at  home 
with  you— <tay  away — " 

**  Not  1,  indeed,  sir  !*'  exclaimed  Caroline 
eagerly ;  **  I  never  allow  myself  on  an^  pre- 
tence lo  break  an  engagement.** 


seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  external  world,  though  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  window  next  me.  I  would 
have  given  half  my  possessions  to  have  held 
her  motionless  hand  in  mine ;  but  I  dared  not 
even  touch  her;  and  though  we  sat  on  the 
same  seat,  we  had  each  retired  to  the  comer. 


**  No  !**  replied  Sir  Charles,  '*  then  my  sur- ;  and  I  felt  convinced  that  it  was  with  the  greats 
prise  is  increased.  But  setting  aside  any  idea  est  efibrt  slone  the  heart  w  hich  1  had  so  wan- 
of  propriety  on  the  subject  of  keeping  engage* :  tonly  wounded  could  prevent  its  misery  from 
its,  I  most  observe,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  as   venting  itself  in  sighs  snd  tears. 


■J  friend  and  his  wife,  I  must  allow,  have  At  lenffth  a  jolt  of  the  coach,  from  one  of 
made  themselves  only  too  much  talked  of,  your  the  wheels  being  suddenly  plunged  in  a  very 
not  neeompanying  us  would  certainly  appear  j  deep  rut  in  the  road,  at  the  great  risk  of  our 
like  a  marked  disrespect ;  and  as  I  loved  and  i  being  completely  overturned,  threw  Caroline, 
▼enerated  their  parents,  it  would  grieve  me  |  who  was  off  her  guard,  against  the  window 
ifcat  they  should  receive  from  any  guest  of  i  near  h(>r,  and  the  glass  cot  her  forehead  till 
mine  a  personal  slight ;  therefore  I  rtqueai  you  ,  the  blood  streamed  down  her  face.  This  gave 
to  go  with  us,  however  dull  and  disagreeable  ,  a  welcome  excuse  for  the  long-smothered  agony 
the  visit  may  be  to  you.  But  I  must  say,  that '  to  burst  forth ;  and  she  gave  way  to  a  sort  of 
in  nijpng  a  lover  to  bear  with  the  societpr  of.  hysterical  seizure,  which  Sir  Charles  attributed 
bis  Bistress  during  a  few  hours,  though  it  be .  to  the  sudden  alarm  ;  but  I  knew  better ;  and 
in  the  company  ofothen^  I  cannot  think — if  1 1  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  hysteric  1  distinguished 
mvf  venture  to  judge  of  what  young  men  are  i  only  too  well  tlie  tones  of  heartfelt  distress. 
warn  by  what  I  was  myself — that  I  urge  you  j  The  wound  was  slight,  and  an  immediate  ap- 
In  do  any  thing  so  very  trying^  and  so  very  i  plication  of  gold-beater*s  skin  stop|»ed  the 
pntnfal  lo  endure.**  '.  bleeding,  but  the  agitation  did  not  subside  so 

1  felt  ashamed,  confounded,  yet  angry.  I  soon.  And,  alas !  it  was  not  against  my 
■Mr  that  without  affronting  Sir  Charles  I  could  shoulder  that  Caroline  leaned,  for  she  seemed 
not  lefose  to  go;  but  if  I  went  I  was  resolved  to  reject  my  offered  service;  but  she  suflfersd 
tbnt  Caroline,  whose  words  and  manner  had  Sir  Charle6*s  arm  to  sustain  her  trembling 
VQonded  my  sel^love,  should  not  suppose  thst  frame,  and  her  hand  grasped  that  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
iIm  wish  to  appease  her  had  influenced  my  son.  This  was  a  trial  to  me ;  but  I  had  de- 
ebnnfe  of  plan.  I  therefore  told  Sir  Charles  served  iL  lisving  thus  unburthened  her 
tbnt  bis  request  was  sufilcient;  and  that,  as  I   heart  of  its  heavy  load,  Caroline  became  quite 

nnld  on  no  aeeoont  do  any  thing  likely  to   composed  and  gave  a  decided  negative  to  their 
tbs  feelings  of  a  friend  of  his,  I  would  get !  proposals  to  return  home;  saying  that  tlie 

ly  ffMk«OBt  and  follow  them.  I  wound  in  her  forehead  would  excuse  her  dis^ 
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coloured  cheeks  and  disordered   head-dress,   ableness,  while  it  pleased  the  woman  who 
and  she  was  very  sure  she  had  quite  recovered,   loved  me,  bad  provoked  the  woman  who  hated 

It  was  more  than  I  was;  her  sobs  still  rung  me — the  drive  home,  duringr  which  Caroline's 
in  my  eard,  and  1  still  read  in  her  averted  hand  was  locked  in  mine,  still  Uvea  in  ny 
looks,  that  1  had,  in  a  measure,  chilled  the  ar-  memory  as  replete  with  some  of  the  most  de> 
dour  of  her  attachment  towards  me.  And  ,  lightful  moments  of  my  life, 
why  had  1  done  so  1  I  could  not  answer  the  I  After  some  refFeshment,  when  we  leacbed 
question  satisfactorily ;  and  overcome  with  a  home.  Sir  Charles  and  Caroline  (who  cooh 
variety  of  feelings,  1  complained  of  being  plained  that  her  wound  was  painful)  retiicd 
made  unwell  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  to  their  rooms,  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Belaon  was 
and  desired  the  coachman  to  stop  that  1  might  following  them ;  but  she  suddenly  shot  the 
get  on  the  box.  :  door,  and  I  found  she  was  going  to  address 

^*  Why,  you  will  be  frozen  to  death,  Harry,'*  i  me. 
•aid  Sir  Charles.  |     '*  This  is  now  the  second  time,  Mr.  Ao- 

**  No  matter,**  replied  1 ;  **  I  shall  be  frozen ;  brey,**  said  she,  ^*  that  your  8trBn|re  temper  hat 
to  death  if  1  remain  here,  and  be  ill  also.  I  shown  itself,  sir;  and  1  think  it  but  iair  to 
must — indeed  I  must  get  ouL**  i  tell  you,  that  if  I  can  help  it.  Miss  Orville 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  deep  and    shall  never  be  your  wife^  though  your  wedding 
painful  emotion,  found  their  way  to  the  placa-  :  day  is  fixed.     If  such  is  the  lover,  sir,  what 
ble  bosom  of  Caroline,  and  she  looked  at  me ;    will  not  the  husband  be  ?  and  my  friend  is  too 
but  1  avoided  her  eyes ;  and,  having  opened    meek,  too  placable,   too  yielding,   to  marry : 
the  door,  jumped  out,  in  spite  of  Sir  Charles's   such  a  man  as  you  are,  without  the  eaimi%\ 
remonstrances,  and  ascended  the  box;  but  I   risk  of  utter  destruction  to  her  happiness.  Sir,! 
had  not  gone  far  when  the  check-string  was    what  passed  to-day — ^^  j 

agr-din  pulled;  and  Sir  Charles  looking  out,  *^  Well,  madam,*' said  I,  **  and  what  passed  | 
with  a  very  meaning  countenance  assured  me  to-day  to  justify  what  you  are  now  saying!**  j 
Miss  Orville  was  so  unhappy  lest  I  should  ;  **I  own,  sir,**  she  replied, ^  that  in  detail  it, 
catch  a  bad  cold,  (as  1  had  been  so  recently  I  would  appear  a  trifle;  but  it  is  on  trifles  that. 
tlK)  that  he  earnestly  wished  I  would  re-enter !  the  happiness  of  wedded  life  depends.  Well  i 
the  coach,  especially  as  we  were  within  two  J  has  that  woman  saM,  who  is  an  ornament  to 
miles  of  our  journev*s  end.  !  her  sex,  that 

For  one  iiu<tant  "the  angry  obstinacy  of  my  ' ..  .  g-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
nature  sull  held  out,  but  only  for  an  instant,         ^nd  half  our  misery  from  our  Ibibles  fpria«s;  • 


and  in  another  minute  I  was  re-seated  by  the  j       Since  Uie*s  best  gdis  consist  in  peace  and  esse, 
side  of  Caroline;  whose  soft  eyes  swelling  j       Andiewcaneave.orserve.butallmayplesse;— 

with  tears,  met  mine  as   I  entered.     Imme-  O :  lei  ihe  ungjnUe  spirit  lewi  from  hence, 
diatelv,  without  uttering  one  word,  we  both  '       ^  «"»"  onkindneas  b  a  great  ofience.  ' 

felt  that  we  were  reconciled  to  each  other;  I  felt  to  the  bottom  of  mj  soul  the  truth  of. 

and  every  one  looked  relieved  but  Mrs.  Belson,  what  she  said ;  and  as  I  could  not  confate,  I . 

who  every  now  and  then,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  would  not  answer  what  she  advanced;  but  I. 

her  chin,  and  a  shake  of  her  head,  proclaimed  replied,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  anything  but 

tliat  tranquillity  was  by  no  means  restored  to  good-humour — 

her  mind  or  temper.  «*  Are  you  aware, madam,  that  in  a  case  like! 

At  last,  overjoyed,  we  reached  the  end  of  thi»,  your  interference  cannot  do  good,  and ; 

our  journey,  and  I  got  out  first  to  assist  the  may  do  harm  !**                                                  | 

ladies.  **Not  if  I  can  CT>nvince  my  friend  that  she! 

Mrs.    Bt^lson   Wi-»uld   not  take  my  offered  had  better  not  marry  you."                                | 

hand  or  ann  ;  nnd  I  almost  fear^  that  Canv  **lf  youcan  conrince  her — Good  night, ma-, 

line  mifht  evade  accepting  them.     But  I  did  dam — V'ctS  ic  <m  jt  rtf%u  afUnd^J** 

not  do  her  justice;  as  her  he^rt  had  forgiven  So  savincr.  1  left  her.     But  I  was  not  as  se-i 

'  me^  she  was  too  sinoen?  to  let  her  actions  tell  cure  of  my  prize  as  my  words  seemed  to  im-. 

ja  ditfereni  story;   and  when   1   pressed   her  ply:  and  though  my  pride  whispered  that  1 1 

I  hand  to  my  heart,  as  I  carefuliV  assisted  her  would  not  put  any  restraint  on  myself,  and. 

I  down  the  fri^xen  step,  and  when  1  uhispeivd  thai  Caroline  should  take  me  with  my  fruits,  j 

'  in  hor  ear,  ••  IV-an^t  Can^line,  forgive  me !"  and  love  me  wiih  my  f^Aults,  or  that  we  shooM ; 

•  her  ban;!  rt'ti:rn<>d  thi^  pne^ssure  of  mine,  and  b7>fak   our  engapHuent  by  mutual   consent  ;• 

we  t'm«^iy>d  the  hous*  with  buoyant  trpid  and  shll,  love  ffoi  i3je   better  of  pride,  and  1  rt-. 

^iih  Tvnrwed  sriri:^    Nay,  <to  strong  «  as  the  solved  to  disarm  Mi*.  Belson  of  mil  power  to 

h•Sol.n^^  f>{  m;ne,  fr-Mn  givAi  depression  to  un-  hen  roe,  by  every  possib-e  aflectionate  atten- 

nsual  hiUriiy,  ihat  I  was  evon  roon^  aiuiible  u.n.   and   Iover4ike  obsequiousness,  in  my. 

in  nn-  m*rn«-T  ii^  j>ie  mazier  a.Dd  mif^uwis  of  power  to  dif^p^.ay.                                                 I 

the  hoii^  \AM\  xnx  kind  h.->sf  could  have  de-  1  kepi  my  resi*lDiion«  though  not  withost 

sirrvl  ;  ana  con^i.His  as  I  was   that  my  be-  exhiSinnf  some  tendencies   to  err  again.    I, 

havior.r  ^iiiiir.^  the  vijkit  had  giaiifi^   boih  gave  way  ocmks) finally  to  suMHi  coldnesses. 

Caroling'  &»ti  Sir  Charleys  and  thai  my  agi«^  and  ntserre  of  nunner,  which  1  saw  tried  the 
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unTsrjin^lj  alTectionate  fpelinpfs  of  Caroline,  excited  in  my  boBom,  there  was  an  expression 

aiMl  made  her  fancy  1  t'elt  a  n*ini8sion  of  at*  of  f^ratilied  and  giateful  aflection  in  her  eyes, 

tachment.     But  as  soon  as  1  saw  that  in^enu-  which  was  so  beautiful  that  I  wonder  the  plea- 

'  OU4  and  happy  countenance  overclouded  by  a  sure  of  beholding  it  did  not  make  me  eager  to 

pensiveness  unnatural  to  it,  I  subdued  my  sys-  call  it  forth.     Certain  it  is,  however,  tliat  the 

lematic  aversion  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  more  1  felt  myself  dependent  on  her  for  hap- 

luver*s  being  always  attentive  and  ardent  in  piness,  the  more  1  made  a  parade  of  indepen- 

hts  manner  towards  hitf  mistress;    and  in  a  dence.    If  she  hoped  I  should  accompany  her 

moment  Caroline's  sweet  and  placable  nature  to  a  party,  declaring  that  unlf^s  1  was  with 

made  her  forget  my  recent  coldness,  and  all  her  the  evening  would  have  no  charms  for  her, 

'.  was  happiness  again.  ;  I  used   to  repiv,   though  1  meant  to  go  the 

i      At  length  our  wedding-day  arrived,  and  we  whole  time,  **  Perhaps  Imay  go  with  you,  but 

I  m-ere  married  at  the  parish  church  at  L         ;  do  not  depend  on  me,  —  you  had  better  get 

;  and  from  the  churchndoor  we  set  oflf  by  our-  some  friend  to  accompany  you  ;**  and  then  I 

■  selves  to  a  small  house  of  mine  in  Worcester-  have  purposely  come  very  late,  in  order  to 
ahire«  at  the  foot  of  Malvern  Hills.  O,  the  have  the  gratilication  of  seeing  her  sitting  by 
happiness  of  that  iourney !  Never,  never,  till  the  door,  and  evidently  watching  for  my  eu- 
cun^iousness  is  lost  in  dissolution,  can  1  for-  trance.  And  how  did  I,  at  such  moments, 
pet  our  six  wet'ks*  residence  in  that  seques-  requite  this  tender  solicitude  1  —  By  meeting 
tere«I  spot !  And  she  was  happy,  quite  happy,  with  equal  kiiulness  her  warmest  look  of  love 
then!  for  I  was  contented  that  she  saw  tlie  and  welcome!  No;  feigning  the  coldness' 
real  fet  lings  of  my  heart  towards  her;  and  as  which  I  did  not  feel,  I  sometimes  stood  and  j 
there  was  no  witness  of  the  tliraldom,  in  which  talked  to  her  with  eyes  that  wandered  towards 
love  had  bound  me,  1  believe,  that  during  that  every  one  but  her;  or,  contenting  myself  with 
short  time,  there  was  no  cloud  visible  on  the  giving  her  a  passing  nod,  1  walked  to  the 
brow  cf  either.  other  end  of  the  room  or  rooms,  always  con- 

At  len<nh«  business  called  mc  to  London,  triving,  however,  to  stand  where  I  could  see 

and  we  tmik  a  ready-furnished  house  there  for  the  only  object  which  1  really  loved  to  look 

four  months.     One  of  our   first  visiters  was  upon,  and   where   1  could  observe  that  her ; 

Mrs.  Uelson,  who,  I  saw  plainly,  by  her  man-  glances  followed  me  wherever  I  went; — and  ' 

ner,  expected  to  be  received    by  mo  as  one  when  I  returned  to  her,  (O  cutting,  yet  grati-; 

with  whose  vibitft,  in  future,  I  should  gladly  fying  recollection!)  she  used  to  receive  me  I 

dispense.  with  such  a  smile !                                             ! 

«      Uut  ^he^as  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  I  Well,  the  London  season  over,  and  all  my  ! 

met  her  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  told  her   terms  kept,  we  returned  to  C ;  and  the  ' 

before  we  parted,  that,  as   I   respected   her  •  frequent  recurrence  of  little  slights  and  cold-  '• 

highly  for  the  strong  attachment  which  she  nesses  on  my  part  certainly  produced  the  per-, 

h»fd  ever  displayed  towards  Caroline,  1  should  nicious  conviction  on  hers,  that  I  did  not  love  i 

always  be  truly   happy   to  see   her  as  our  her  in  any  degree  as  well  as  I  once  loved  her ;  ■ 

guest:  and  tears  of  real  feeling  started  in  the  and  that  though  every  faculty  of  her  loving  I 

eyes  of  this  aflfectionate  woman  while  I  spoke,  nature  was  devoted  to  me,  my  feelings  towards  i 

which  affected  me,  as  well   as  my  beloved  i  her  were  fast  approaching  to  indifference.  I 
wife,  who  thanked    me  by   a   look' which,  I      And  yet  never  did  the  prodigality  of  nature  i 

though  I  noticed  it  not,  I  valued  beyond  ex-  form  a  being  in  every  respcnrt  more  worthy  of. 

pressioD.  being  beloved  !    But  humility  always  attends 

But,  alas !   now  that   I  was  to  enter  the  on  r^l  passion ;  and  this  creature,  formed  to 

world  in  a  new  character— that  of  a  husband  be  adored,  could  believe,  from  the  timidity  at- 

.  -—and  that  the  novelty  of  my  change  of  situa-  tendant  on  aflection,  that  her  husband  did  not 

tion  was  worn  off*,  my  usual  habits  of  temper  ade<]uate1y  return  her  love !  But  what  is  more 

aad  manner  returned ;  and  while  every  day  incredible  still,  I,  who  loved  her  deeply  and 

coovineed  me,  how  much  the  wife  was  dearer  ardently — I,  who  knew  that  she  entertained 

than  the  bride,  still  I  could  not  bear  to  let  her  this  painful  conviction,  and  suffered,  daily  sut- 

I  kaow  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  she  fered  from  it;  for  sometimes  she  would  gently 

had  over  my  heart;  and  when  I  found  that  hint  her  fears  on  the  subject — I,  from  some 

the  eoldneas  of  my  manner,  at  times,  alarmed  obliquity  of  temper  and  feeling,  which,  while 

I  her  with  the  idea  that  1  was  becoming  indif-  I  reprobate,  I  cannot  describe  or  account  for— 

fiprent  to  her,  I  felt  an  ungenerous  triumph  in  I  allowed  her  to  remain  under  this  distressing 

witoeMing  the  depression  which  I  had  caused,  impression;  and  though  a  few  kind  words  and 

My  pride,  too,  enjoyed  the  consciousness  that  tender  assurances  would  have  banished  her 

this  lovely  and  admired  being  watched  every  doubts  and  restore<l  her  tranquillity,  I  made  no 

■  tarn  of  my  countenance,  in  order  to  judge  by  answer  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter 
it  bow  my  heart  was  at  the  moment  affected  whenever  we  were  in  correspondence,  to  her 

tiowarda  her;  and  when,  which  I  could  not  implied  aflfectionate  fears,  but  preserved  on  the 
>  aocnetimea  fafllp,  my  looks  expressed  some  of  ■  subject  a  chilling,  and  to  her  boding  heart,  an 
the  admiration  and  tendemeaa  which  she  bad  I  ominoos  and  convincing  silence. 
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To  return.  We  left  London  for  my  seat 
near  C  ■ ;  and  having  been  visited  on  our 
arrival  by  all  the  principal  persons  in  that  city, 
and  returned  their  calls,  we  resolved  to  visit 
only  those  families  who  gave  and  paid  dinner 
visits.  By  this  means  we  were  sure  to  avoid 
the  busy  and  unproductive  idleness  of  constant 
engagements,  and  enable  ourselves  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  evenings  at  home,  spent  in  ra- 
tional and  instructive  pursuits ;  for  while  Car- 
oline worked  or  drew,  I  read  aloud ;  and  cer- 
tainly time  flew  on  rapid  wings  to  us  both. 
Yet  still,  though  contented  to  pass  all  my  even- 
ings at  home,  and  desiring  evidently  no  other 
company  than  hers,  this  too  susceptible,  this 
too  apprehensive  being  would  allow  my  oc- 
casional oddity  to  disturb  her  peace,  and  set 
irificB  against  such  substantial  proofs  of  affec- 
tion. Dut  what  does  this  prove  %  The  imports 
ance  of  attention  to  triJU»  in  wedded  life,  and 
the  truth  of  those  lines  of  wisdom  which  Mrs. 
Belson  repeated  to  me.  And  alas!  of  what 
use  was  my  consciously  rich  store  of  affection 
for  this  beloved  object  ?  It  was  as  if  I  had 
willed  to  her  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  year 
at  my  death,  and  during  my  life  refused  to  ho- 
nour her  draft  for  a  guinea  to  save  her  from 
inanition ! 

In  a  few  months  afler  we  returned  to  C , 

Caroline  had  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mo- 
ther ;  and  though  my  affection  could  not  ad- 
mit of  increase,  my  anxiety  became  stronger 
in  proportion  as  the  period  of  her  danger  ad- 
vanced ;  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  unhap- 
piness  which  I  would  not  gratify  her  by  show- 
ing, that  I  saw  myself  forced  to  leave  her 
when  she  was  within  a  month  of  her  confine- 
ment. 

But,  spite  of  myself,  my  feelings  of  regret 
were  very  visible  when  I  parted  with  her;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  joy  of  seeing  she  was  dear 
to  me  overcame  the  grief  which  parting  with 
me  occasioned  her.  Still,  ever  consistent,  I 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  promise  to  write  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  reached  Worcester,  whither  I 
was  going  on  very  urgent  business;  but,  ridi- 
culing her  anxiety,  I  left  it  uncertain  whether 
I  should  write  or  not. 

I  went  by  one  of  the  Worcester  mails ;  but 
I  got  out  within  a  few  miles  of  Worcester,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  whom  I  wanted  to  see 
on  the  business  which  carried  me  away  from 
home.  I  had  time  enough  to  write  to  Caro- 
line, and  I  thought  of  domg  it ;  but  a  strange 
wish  to  avoid  indulging  her  fond  uneasiness, 
and  to  conceal  from  her,  how  precious  her 
wishes  were  to  me,  made  me  resolve,  as  I  had 
not  promised  her  that  1  would  write,  to  defer 
writing  to  the  next  day,  and  not  seem,  by  writ- 
ing when  she  desired  it,  to  acknowledge  her 
claims  on  my  time  and  attention.  But  retri- 
butive justice  awaited  tlie  unworthy,  the  un- 
generous feeling. 

It  so  happened  that,  unknown  to  me,  the 
mail  was  overturned  after  I  leA  it;  and  the 
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only  inside  passenger  (a  eentlenun) 
attempting  to  jump  out,  killed  on  the  moc. 

The  news  was  immediatiely  sent  to  tke  pa- 
per; and  as  no  name  was  mentioned,  and  then ' 
was  only  one  mail,  my  unhappy  wife  read  the 
paragraph;  and  concluding,  as  1  had  not  writ- 
ten, that  I  was  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  she 
fell  into  strong  oonvulsions,  daring  which  she 
gave  birth  to  a  dead  child,  and  in  a  few  hooii  \ 
her  life  was  thought  in  danger. 

Perhaps  the  punishment  may  aeera  toe 
strong  for  my  offence,  as  I  conld  not  foweee 
the  terrible  consequences.  True ;  1  well  kasv 
that  by  not  writing  I  shonld  nndoohtedly 
wound  the  feelings,  and  disappoint  the  espsel- 
ations  of  that  being  who  had  made  me  the 
depository  of  her  happiness ;  and  1  also  knew, 
that  by  writing  I  should  give  pleaaoie  to  the  '■ 
heart  that  doted  on  me.  { 

Oh!  what  an  important  power  is  that  we: 
are  vested  with,  of  inflicting  pain  and  coBl»>i 
ring  pleasure  at  our  will !  Oh !  what  an  aw- ' 
ful  thing  it  is  to  be  the  depository  of  another^Sf 
happiness ! — Let  no  one  presume  ever  to  enter  | 
the  marriage  state,  or  even  to  pat  on  the  ties  i 
of  mutual  affection  in  any  way,  who  u  not! 
deeply  sensible  of  this  awftil  responsibilitj.    | 

Forgive  my  digressions,  reader;— -bat  thae 
are  parts  of  my  story  yet  to  tell  which  I  like 
to  defer  as  long  as  I  possibly  can. 

An  express  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Belson,  who 
happenea  to  be  at  our  house,  with  orders  to 
find  me  wherever  I  was ;  for  the  name  of  the 
res/ victim  was  mentioned  in  another  paper, 
and  my  fortunate  escape  by  stopping  on  the 
road.  The  express  reached  me  just  as  I  had 
written  to  Caroline,  and  told  her  of  the  aeei- 
dent  from  which  I  had  so  providentially  bois 
preserved.  | 

The  news  I  received  overwhelmed  me  with ; 
agrony  amounting  to  frenzy ;  and  I  cursed. bit-; 
terly  cursed,  my  own  cruel  conduct,  to  whieh 
I  justly  attributed  the  misery  which  I  unde^ 
went.    The  mail  was  jast  setting  off,  and  I 
entered  it,  with  feelings  which  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  describe.    That  agony  was  renewed 
in  all  its  force  when  I  reached  home,  and  vkta 
I  beheld  those  windows  closed  whence  Cl^ 
oline  used  to  be  watching  my  retom,  etes! 
after  a  two  days*  absence.     I  rashed  into  the 
house  like  a  distracted  man;  but  Mrs.  Bel-' 
son,  before  I  could  speak,  relicTed  me  by  ex- { 
claiming,  '^  She  is  better ;  and  when  she  sect  j 
you  I  doubt  not  she  will  be  quite  easy,  and  will  I 
do  well."  I 

I  burst  into  tears;  and  ^e  considerately  loft j 
me,  to  go  and  break  my  arrival  to  the  dear  ooA; 
ferer.  She  was  allowed  to  see  me,  provided  i 
she  did  not  speak ;  and  with  trembling  stepttj 
though  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  I  forgot  my  | 
delinquency,  I  approached  the  door  of  hn, 
chamber.  She  had  promised  to  be  silent;  bit' 
when  she  saw  me— saw  him  alive  whom  shej 
had  bewailed  as  dead,  her  feelings  bsntj 
through  the  restraints  imposed  on  tton,  aid 
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the  wildly  exclaimed,  **  It  is  true  then,  yoa 
have  not  deceived  me;  be  lives!  he  lives! — 
My  Gody  my  gracious  God,  I  thank  thee!** 
aod  then  sunk  back  fainting  on  her  pillow. 

The  fit  was  long  and  alarming,  but  she  re- 
sovered ;  and  as  a  deep  refreshing  sleep  suc- 
ceeded it,  her  mind  was  now  at  ease;  she 
grew  better  from  that  moment,  and  was  de- 
eland  oat  of  danger. 

^  We  have  lost  our  ohild,^'  said  she  mourn- 
fully, as  I  hong  over  her  pillow. 

**Bnt  you  are  saved,*'  1  replied,  *'and  that 
is  happiness  enough.*'  Yes,  for  once  1  gave 
way  to  the  full  feelings  of  my  heart;  and  I 
blushed  to  think  with  what  tears  of  unutter- 
able tenderness  and  gratitude  I,  undeserving  as 
I  was,  was  instantly  repaid. 

Caroline  left  her  sick  room  at  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  but  so  changed,  so  weak,  that  I  was 
dpsired  to  take  her  instantly  to  the  sea-side; 
and  I  chose  the  most  retired  place  possible. 
Caroline  objected  to  this  for  my  sake ;  because 
the  said  I  should  find  it  so  very  dull. 

I  was,  for  the  time,  enough  amended  by 
what  I  had  undergone,  not  to  grudge  her  the 
soothing  assurance,  that  the  restoration  of  her 
health  was  my  only  object  in  going ;  and  that 
all  others  were  indifferent  to  me.  She  thanked 
me  as  if  I  had  conferred  the  greatest  favour  on 
her— O  Caroline! 

When  we  set  off  she  was  so  feeble  that  1 
was  forced  to  lift  her  into  the  carriage,  and  she 
was  so  faint  from  the  exertion  that  I  could 
■eaicely  conceal  my  misery  and  remorse ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  hide 
fiom  Mrs.  Bel  son,  and  it  was  so  great  as  to 
make  my  peace  even  with  her. 

But  to  Caroline  1  could  not  prevail  on  my- 
self to  express  it;  nor  would  she  have  listened 
lo  me  on  such  a  subject  if  I  had  attempted  iL 
Hie  tight  of  Caroline's  weakness,  however, 
and  the  consciousness  of  my  having  contri- 
bntMl  to  cause  it,  had  softened  my  liesrt  so 
mech,  that  when  with  her  usual  want  of  con- 
idenee  in  herself,  she  ssid,  **  1  u^iiAyou  would 
hive  let  me  gone  without  you  to  the  coast;  1 
am  ttie  you  would  rather  have  gone  back  to 
Wofeeeter;  it  will  be  such  a  burthen  to  you  to 
•Ht  with  me,  without  your  books,  or  any  so- 

eieqr— - 

I  eonU  not  help  replying  **  Foolish  woman ! 
I  want  nothing  but  you !  and  to  see  you  well 
■fyn  !**  And  ss  I  did  so,  I  laid  my  cheek  on 
wbieh  reclined  on  my  shoulder. 
How  happy  was  her  countenance  during 
jonroey !  how  calm  waa  her  sleep  upon 
mf  boaom !  and  when  she  awoke  and  found  me 
faidlj  wateUng  her,  she  said,  **  1  would  al- 
ntfacr  be  unwell  than  well  to  be  so 
And  aa  she  felt  during  thst  journey 
ae  beloved,  even  her  strength  seemed 
belbfe  we  reached  the  end  of  it. 
BIqrt  I-  MB  ooBviaeed  that  my  attentions  did 
for  her  than  chaage  of  air ;  and  I  had 


n 


the  satisfaction  of  bringing  her  home  again,  as 
well,  apparently,  as  she  bad  ever  been. 

Well^montli  succeeded  to  month,  and  wit- 
nessed the  same  ine(|uality  in  my  conduct,  and 
the  same  susceptibility  of  it  in  Caroline,  when 
we  were  invited  to  stay  at  tlie  house  of  a  friend 
aome  distance  olf,  and  we  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. But  some  law  business  at  home,  which 
I  could  not  get  rid  of,  (for  since  1  had  been 
called  to  the  bar  I  had  accepted  business,  from 
the  dislike  I  felt  to  be  a  man  without  a  pur- 
suit,) forced  me  to  give  up  the  projected  jour- 
ney. Caroline  immediately  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  give  it  up  also. 

But  1  insisted  that  she  should  go ;  and  did 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  her  countenance  and 
even  her  words  evinced  she  believed  that  I 
wished  for  her  absence;  and  she  prepared  to 
depart  with  that  terrible  serrement  lie  oBur,  the 
bitterness  of  which  no  one  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  even  conceive. 

**  You  will  write  to  me  V*  said  Caroline  as 
I  put  her  into  the  carriage. 

**  That  depends  on  the  length  of  year  stay." 

"I  will  come  home  whenever  you  choose; 
next  week,  if  yon  like." 

"Next  week!  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  so  many  miles  for  a  week." 

"  But  as  you  do  not  accompany  me,  all  my 
expected  pleasure  is  at  an  eno." 

"  Poh ! '  replied  I,  **  you  will  be  verjf  well 
entertained  when  you  get  there;  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  you  again  till  the  month  is  over." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  wish  it!"  she  timidly 
observed. 

I  only  replied  by  a  smile;  and  bidding  the 
postilion  drive  on,  I  kissed  my  hand  to  her  in 
silence;  for  the  tears  which  filled  her  eyes, 
while  she  wrong  my  hand  at  parting,  filled 
me  with  self-reproach,  and  I  wished  to  stop 
the  carriage,  and  tell  her  I  should  not  be  happy 
till  she  returned;  but  I  let  her  go  with  the  tpr^ 
rible  fear  on  her  mind  that  I  wished  to  get  rid 
of  her  for  a  while,  and  I  returned  into  the 
house  self-reproved.  I  consoled  myself,  how- 
ever, with  the  idea  that  I  could  recall  her 
whenever  I  chose,  and  that  1  would  write  most 
kindly  to  her. 

She  reachfid  the  place  of  her  destination  in 
safety,  as  I  learned  from  a  short  but  most  af- 
fectionate letter  which  she  wrote  to  roe  the 
next  day. 

Perhaps  if  it  had  been  less  tender,  I  could 
have  answered  it  belter;  but  men  cannot  ex* 
press  their  feelings  as  women  can;  nor  do 
they,  I  believe,  ever  feel  those  little  niceties  of 
aflfection  which  women  so  well  understand, 
and  which  it  wounds  them  often  so  deeply  not 
to  find  in  the  objects  of  their  attachment.  In- 
deed, there  were  two  rocks  on  which  the  hap- 
piness of  Caroline  unavoidablv  made  ship- 
wreck; the  one  wan  her  not  being  able  to 
conceive  that  I  loved  her,  because  my  affection 
was  not  an  active  principle  as  hers  was,  and 
she  thought  no  one  could  really  love,  that  did 
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not  testify  affection  as  she  did  ;  and  the  other 
was,  her  distrust  of  herself,  and  her  own  capap 
bility  of  inspiring  affection  equal  to  what  she 
I  felt.  I  will  give  an  extract  which  appears  to 
jme  to  describe  a  similar  failing,  (if  I  may  use 
t  such  a  term,)  to  this  of  Caroline : 
I  Madame  de  la  Fayette  says,  speaking  of 
I  Madame  de  Sevigne,  *'In  your  distnuffulness 
;  consists  yoor  only  fault  ;^*  and  that  admirable 
I  woman  was  known  to  distrust  the  strength  of 
I  her  daughter*8  attachment  to  Aer,  just  as  Caro- 
;line  doubted  that  of  mine.  But  I  digress 
i  again. 

Well  then,  I  wrote  to  Caroline;  bat  con- 
sciously with  a  cold  and  restrained  pen.  I 
could  not  write  like  her;  and  feeline  that  my 
expressions  would  be  ice  to  hers,  I  did  not  at- 
I  tempt  to  write  a  letter  of  sentiment  at  all,  nor 
did  I  trylo  combat,  by  assurances  of  the  con- 
trary, her  delicately  hinted  conviction  that  I 
wished  her  to  be  absent  from  me.  This,  I 
well  knew,  was  the  only  part  of  her  letter  to 
which  she  desired  an  answer ;  but  this  I  would 
not  notiee  at  all— and  thus  I  always  behaved 
to  her  on  such  occasions.  Thus  wantonly  and 
cruelly  did  I  sport  with  the  humble  fondness 
and  the  apprehensive  tenderness  of  that  crea- 
ture, who  hung  on  me  for  happiness  with  all 
the  contented  dependence  of  virtuous  woman^s 
love.  Alas !  power,  conscious  power,  corrupts 
every  ^ne,  from  the  despot  on  his  throne  to  the 
tyrant  in  domestic  life.  I,  spoiled  by  her  con- 
tented and  willing  slavery,  tyrannized,  be- 
cause I  could  do  It  with  impunity,  over  the 
heart  that  only  lived  and  breathed  and  beat  for 
me !  Still  let  me  say  that  she  ought  to  have 
had  more  confidence  both  in  me  and  in  herself. 

And  if  anxious  affection  had  not  blinded 
her  usually  acute  penetration  into  character, 
she  would  have  seen  that  I  loved  her  as  much 
as  I  was  capable  of  loving;  and  that  she  was 
the  only  passion  of  my  heart.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  says  of  her  son : 

*^  He  shows  me  a  great  deal  of  tenderness 
in  his  way;  I  think  his  regard  worth  having, 
provided  one  understands  it  to  be  all  that  ht 
knows  on  the  subject.  Can  any  one  require 
more  from  him  1" 

But  Caroline,  alas  !  did  not  understand  my 
regard  to  be  all  I  was  capable  of  feeling,  and 
she  tormented  herself  with  fears  that  had 
really  no  foundation.  Yet  that  does  not  exon- 
erate me,  who  knew  the  disease  of  her  mind, 
from  unkind ness,  in  not  endeavouring  to  ad- 
minister a  cure  to  it.  I  knew  that  she  required 
merely  kind  words  and  looks,  and  assurances 
of  affection ;  but  a  something  of  temper  that 
I  could  not  conquer,  made  me  still  refuse  to 
make  tier  happy  her  own  way,  and  happy  in 
mine  she  could  not  be. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  Caroline  wrote  to  re- 
quest a  summons  home. 

I  refused  it,  and  urged  her  staying  longer. 
Another  week  elapsed,  and  I  could  not  yet 
prevail  on  myself  to  send  the  desired  recall. 


**  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  yoo  mist  me," 
she  then  wrote ;  ^  nay,  I  am  aure  yon  do  noi, 
or  you  would  have  obliged  me  bj  aendiag  fv 
me ;  but  I  will  not  importODe  joa  an^  ioagcr. 
I  will  stay  here  as  lon^  at  I  Ihink  right,  and 
then,  if  yon  again  wish  me  to  leaTe  yoa,  I 
will  go  somewhere  else.** 

I  wrote,  and  auffered  her  to  remain  eoa> 
vinced  that  her  absence  waa  a  pleasure  to  bm! 
Such  is  the  obliquity  of  some  tempersy  aad  of 
mine. 

In  the  meanwhile^  I  certainly  regretted, 
though  I  did  not  moom  over  Caroline*t  pn>> 
tracted  stay;  for  she  stayed  fire  weeks, and 
then  sent  me  word  she  shoald  be  home  tiidi  a 
day. 

How  long  the  day  on  which  I  expected  her 
appeared  to  me !  though  I  had  been  tranqoil ' 
during  her  absence,  especially  as  I  had  fbimd, 
thrown  carelessly  in  her  drawer,  the  fbllowii^- 
songs : 

SONG.  t 

They  told  me  I  vras  bom  to  love. 
When  first  in  youth*s  soft  bloom  1 

They  told  me  I  was  form'd  to  prove 
The  bliss  that  waits  on  love  alone. 

I  save  the  tale  but  liule  heed. 

Tor  mine  was  yet  life's  laogfainp 
Till  Henry  came,  and  then  indeed 

I  found  that  I  to  love  waa  bom. 

But  while  I  with  my  fondness  strove. 
This  mournful  truth  too  soon  I  knew  ; 

The  tender  heart  that 's  formed  to  love. 
Is  formed,  alas  I  to  sorrow,  too. 

I  could  not  read  this  trae  pictore  of  her  ova 
feelings,  without  considerable  aeltoproacb, 
and  a  resolution  to  try  to  preTent  her  fnm 
ever  "  sorrowing"  again. 
The  next  lines  were  these : 

Hast  thou  e*er  loved,  and  know*8t  thou  not 
Love's  chain  is  form'd  of  bitter  teaia — 

Of  joys  in  one  short  hour  ibrgot. 
Of  griefs  rememberM  still  for  years  f 

Of  ffladness  lighting  lovers'  eyes. 
With  beams  that  mock  the  painter's  art ; 

And  also  form'd  of  secret  signs. 
That  dim  the  eye,  and  break  the  beaitf 

Love !  contradiction's  darling  child. 
Thou  prize,  thou  scourge  to  mortals  givca;' 

By  turns  thou'rt  blest,  by  turns  reviled. 
Art  now  a  hell,  and  now  a  heaven. 

Alas!  I  had  only  too  mnch  reason  to  fev, 
that  with  her,  it  was  much  oftener  the  feffMr 
than  the  latter. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  her  return,  I  did  nolbiig 
but  wander  up  and  down  the  house  and  fu<> 
den ;  and  d urine  the  last  two  hoors  befoie  • ' 
came  in  sight,  I  was  watching  at  the 
incessantly  for  the  carriage. 

She  met  me  with  tears,  with  a 


and  an  expression  of  resigned  saffering  ia  kvj 
countenance,  which  cut  me  to  the  smUsb^ 
which  called  forth  all  the  atflm  of 
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'  which  I  could  at  that  moment  display.    For  1  the  length  of  time  which  I  had  hoped  to  appro- 


an  instant  her  countenance  brightened ;  but  on  j  priate  to  it. 

my  asking  her  if  she  had  not  much  enjoyed  Accordinglyt  week  succeeded  to  week,  and 
I  her  visit,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  !  still  my  stay  was  prolonged  contrary  to  my 
!  I  only  too  well  understood  ;  and  getting  up  ;  expectations,  and  still  more  so  to  my  wishes ; 
I  she  retired  to  her  chamber.  |  and  so  completely  busied  and  engrossed  was ! 

i      When  we  met  sgain,  she  was  quite  com-  1 1  by  the  disagreeable  business  which  detained  | 
ipowd;  but  her  eyes  and  discoloured  checks   me,  that  my  letteis,  which  never  at  any  time 
:  showed  that  she  had  been  weeping  bitterly.       did  justice  to  my  feelings,  partook  of  the  un- 


Timc  went  on.  We  were  again  disappointed  comfortable  dryness  of  my  stote  of  mind ;  and 
I  of  our  hopes  of  a  family,  an  J  Caroline's  pale  {^ough  I  wished  to  write  tenderly,  I  know  that 
cheeks  apMared  to  grow  still  paler.  But  she  \  ^  >^~^  «°\^»y  «"^  reservedly.  And  soon,  to 
j  nid  she  was  well ;  and  it  was  my  way  always  i  my  great  alarm,  Caroline  s  letters  grew  shorter 
!  to  tarn  from  every  thing  that  it  distressed  me  !  »?«*  8*»<>rte'»  ""^ /»»«  ceased  to  express  any  de- 
jlo  dwell  upon— the  usual  resources  of  the   "«  whatever  for  my  speedy  return.  ^  She  I 


jio  dwell  upon 
selfish. 


seemed  to  have  borrowed  my  pen,  and  it  ap- 


I  was  BOW  nnexpectedl;,  and  most  unwel-  !  f?!^!^  f*  ""  "•"  S'""'"?  ?'P'T?"*  Tk"!I! 

««•!„  forced  .o  JTin  J  Worcesu,«hire,  on  ^^^^  ''L'"^  Jr  "hIT^T.':!':  ^,2 
I  bnsmess  that  might  detai 
]  might  be  finish^  in  a 

tfaoogh  at  first  I  thought  

'  with  me,  I  gave  up  tlie  design,  ana  contented  .       u    ^«         ^  -ui  .  i-.:«-. 

m,.elf  with  urging  her  to  invite  Mr..  Belson  «•««'  °"  ^y  every  po»lble  means !  ««olwng 

:  to  .toy  with  her  during  my  ab«.nce.    But  this  °"  "°  »"°""'  *»  "*•'*>  «"'  «"»"  "•"*  ""'y 

she  declined ;  for  she  knew,  though  I  did  not,  if^'Tu         •..^a     tujr        j.u' 

i  that  Mr..  BelK>D  bad  been  offended  with  the  "?  '^^  °«*  P°2  "V.  ^i  '^""'^  m    ^ 

leoldneM  of  her  manner,  and  kept  up  little  or  «>luiion,  1  received  a  le"er  from  an  oM  and 

'  no  intercourse  with  her  conndentisl  servant,  in  which  he  informed  me, 

1     «-      -J                J    L    I  -J    11  .1.    I  ^®*  ^e  was  sure  his  lady  was  very  ill,  very  ill 

f     Mrs.  Belson,  no  doubt,  laid  all  the  fault  on  \ndeed,  though  she  would  not  own  it ;  that  at 

me:  bat  1  was  wholly  innocent  of  it.     fhe  i„t  ghe  had  sent  for  advice; 


truth  was,  that  Caroline,  fearful  that  her  quick- 
sighted  friend  should  see  that  she  was  unhappy, 
sod  discover  that  I  made  her  so,  purposely 
sepsrmted  herself  gradually  from  her  alTection- 
afts  friend,  and  sacrificed  friendship  to  her  ideas 
of  wedded  dnty. 

Hie  day  for  my  departure  arrived  ;  and  Ca- 
inline  looked  even  so  unusually  ill,  that  I 
eoold  scarcely  prevail  on  myself  to  leave  her ; 
and  if^  she  had  only  expressed  the  slightest 
'  wbb  10  accompany  me,  I  should  have  gladly 
!  seceded  to  it.  But  her  mind  was  so  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  I  preferred  leaving  her  be- 
hind me,  slie  did  not  think  of  preferring  such 


and  that,  though 
she  had  positively  forbidden  the  doctor  to 
write,  he  was  sure  he  thought  ill  of  her;  but 
as  she  had  not  forbidden  him  to  write,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  do  it.  Csroline  wrote 
by  the  same  post,  telling  me  she  had  been  ill, 
and  was  ill,  but  she  was  likely  to  be  better 
Moun,  Oh  f  mueh  better !  and  desiring  me  not ! 
to  hasten  home  on  her  accounL  ' 

I  knew  not  what  to  think  when  I  received  | 
these  letters ;  but  alarm  was  my  predominant  | 
feeling.    Shocking  as  the  account  contained  | 
in  my  servaut^s  letter  was,  there  were  words  in 
Caroline's  more  terrible  still ;  for  what  did  she 
mean  by  her  being  **  tiUety  to  be  better  iotm, 
a  leqoest;  and  I  went — but  not  till  I   hwA  \  Oh  f  mueh  better?**  \ 

given  her  repeated  charges  to  write  constantly.  These  letters  made  me  wholly  unfit  to  go  on  i 
Are  there  such  things  as  forebodings?  or' with  what  1  was  engaged  in;  and  having  ar-j 
were  the  altered  looks  of  Caroline  sufficient  to  ■  ranged  matters  so  tliat  I  could  be  allowed  to 
aeeoont  for  mv  agony  when  I  lost  sight  of  my  .  go  home  for  a  few  days,  I  prepared  to  set  i 
honse,  and  of  her  faded  form,  which  lingered  ( off  as  soon  as  the  post  should  come  in  the  next  i 
ai  the  door  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  me  as  <  day.  I 

I  looked  back  at  her  from  the  open  window  1  1 1  h  came,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
know  BOL  Bat  certain  it  is,  that  I  once  re-  physician,  beggin<r  me  to  set  off  directly,  as  he 
tslTed  to  retnm  and  take  her  with  me;  but  the  .  feared  that  my  beloved  wife  was  indeed  on  her 
kopn  of  coming  back  in  a  few  days  again  pre-  death-bmi. 

'  me,  and  on  I  went.  I     ^y  servant  also  wrote,  saying— »« Oh !  sir, 

At  ttrst  the  necessary  cares  of  business  di-  j  come  directly,  if  you  wish  to  see  my  poor  mi»-  j 
riad  my  mind  from  the  gloomy  thoughts  ,  tress  alive.'* 

Ueh  oppressed  it,  and  as  I  received  a  letter       And  Caroline  wrote  herself— such  a  letter !  ■ 
Caroline,  which,  though  evidently  written  .  It  was  as  follows : 

~  great  depression  of  spirits,  assured  me  j     ^They  deceive  you,  my  beloved  husband, 

not  worse,  if  not  better,  I  became   if  they  tell  you  you  can  arrive  time  enough  to 

'  * ;  but  I  was  much  distressed  j  see  me  before  1 


It  cbeerfal ;  but  I  was  much  distressed  j  see  me  before  1  have  breathed  my  last;  for 

la  lad  that  my  stay  must  considerably  exceed  I  when  this  reaches  you,  I  feel  that  the  last 
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Ui  |q  in  i  kill  I  pcKxiti  4  i  mat    hj   a*  ■■»- 

nfmlnl  thai  ail  M«a  oin.  { 

PT   of   tkM  n 


I  "  Uul  muBl  I  iruJrAl  dia  itiUloul  trtlag  foti 
.  ooc«  niorc '  VcU  prrhipi,  it  i*  briirr  ai  It  is. 
!lr[  ftocuMi  you  briirU  uic  piplrlnn,  nith  \*f 


■  Bf eny  an  jou.  and  alolrn  froia  nij  Uud  :  inc 
j  if  jour  Riwf  wii  rio\tnl.  inJ  youf  pang*  "i- 

Cif  the  Rilierr  of  vhitti  1  wa  tbe  rauae. 

"No:  it  IB  sivIt  ontainFfI  iJiai  jrou  oiil 
not  arc  mr  ai^in.  nil  I  am  Ititii  in  th«  ealm 
atillnru  of  di-iih,  inJ  (ou  can  ItavF  ihr  uilii- 
Cartion  nf  knowini;  Ihii  thia  Iroublnj  brait  bu 
al  liti  hrti  iiwlf  10  fv*L 

"  Maj  ]r<iu  liTf  lanjt  and  happT !  Mit 
JOU  W  unitpil  111  (iiiiie  h^ippirr  woman,  whu 
Kill  Inir  lou  irrll  tm-u^i  toi  »Mir  happinru. 
Bad  not  Ua  trill  U.i  Jtrr  "m'b  '  Oh  !  I  havF 
b*rn  trrt  «>-ik  and  irrr  fiultt ;  ibrirfnrp, 
'  blanw  Boi  jovratti ;  aiul  troMnbct  Ibai  ibu  ia 


ttriot ',  wliea  I  caiiao  im  Bj  avvty  a«aiamf 
name  shich  tcnfar  ran  atm ;  abas  I  r^ 
jurrd  hrt  la  apaik  ui  nw  dot*  ibw  ;  aad  ^ 
claml  that  I  rouM  not  and  woaM  >a«  awrm 
hfit  Th*  phiairian  wnoU  faia  ban  M  at 
awaj;  but  I  rraiaird,  and  raaltaof^  ■•  kia 
hrt  cold  lipa  ainl  ptpaa  brt  ta  aj  bafMu^  a>- 
KiRi ;  vhila  again  and  afua  leslUiJ  a^oa  kM 
nama  in  th«  fondaat  arr*ota  of  la**,  aad  r^ 
jurvd  brr  to  afwak  and  look  on  Ma  oam  wtm. 

Thai  Toir*  —  thoae  ar<vnU  —  ncalM  bn 
IlTling  ■piriL.  ami  rouMid  dppamvg  naKia^ 
iwaa.  SliP  moirj — ahe  I'prnnj  bn  nr,  i*« 
iraxrd  on  mr,  and  ahr  knrw  nw  ;  akib  1  *- 
jxiatpd  acaiD  F»nT  Ipnn  of  aicmiiiaf  aad  *»■ 
>i>ainn(  irulrnma,  aootbrd  a  iinlc  kj  t  fai* 
llliiUTni>nnf  hopr. 

"Do  I  hear  aright  t"  ahr  aatd,  <liA  a  (M' 
rd.  iai|wdrd  and  arpulchral  tea*  ;  "  aaid  (aa  * 
lota  mr '.  d"  Intr  aw  dtwH J  '  Ob,  b»ff  ■ 
daalta  ikaii  in  lib ! — I — " 
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Sbe  coald  utter  no  more;  bat  she  smiled 

on  me  so  fondly,  yet  so  piteously !    As  I  bent 

oYer  her  1  felt  her  cold  arms  gently  clasp 

ibemselTes  ronnd  my  neck,  and  her  cold  lip 

press  mine.    The  arms  unclosed,  and  all  was 

orer  in  one  short  moment ! ! 

•        •••••• 

Months  of  existence  succeeded,  of  which 
I  knew  nothing.    And  when  1  first  recovered  \ 
mj  senses,  it  was  to  lothe  that  consciousness  ' 
whieh  only  taught  me  the  extent  of  my  misery.  | 

Bat  better  and  more  thankful  thoughts  en- 
nad,  though  the  image  of  her  whom  I  had  : 
lost  was  for  erer  present  to  my  view,  attended  . 
with  bitter  feelings  of  self-blame  and  agonix- 
iDflr  regret. 

1  bM  been  lemoTed  from  my  own  house, 
bal  thither  I  now  insisted  on  returning ;  and  it 
wan  not  long  beforo  I  set  oflf,  accompanied  by 
8b  Charles  D—  and  my  fiuthful  William, 
far  thai  once  welcome  home  which  I  had  ren- 
4aad  a  desert. 

It  was  some  days  before  I  could  prerail  on 
Stf  Charles  to  leare  me  to  myself;  and  when 
1  did  so,  I  was  aware  that  he  gave  orders  to 
WUliam  aerer  to  lose  sight  of  me.  But  such 
ynoBBtioBa  would  hsTe  been  useless,  as  they  j 
always  are,  if  1  had  had  any  intention  of  com- 
mitlimf  suicide ;  and  as  I  had  not,  they  were . 
aBBoyiBg.  However,  1  at  last  convinced  Wil- 
Gam  that  I  was  to  be  trusted  alone,  as  my  re- 
ligiiMi  taagfat  me  to  feel  it  a  sort  of  gratification 
as  wall  as  a  doty,  to  live  on,  and  patiently  en- 
doia  that  load  of  soffeiing  which  1  had  helped 
la  hiiag  on  myself. 

At  Cagth  1  had  resolation  to  enter  Caro- 
llaa*s  own  dressing-room,  which  hsd  been 
lockad  up  on  her  decease,  by  Sir  Charleses  or- 
Abv  ana  not  a  sinffle  thing  removed.  On  her 
wifting4able  was  the  portfolio  that  contained 
hv  fKpn  and  her  MSS.  and  near  it  lay  the  last 
•ha  had  ever  touched. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  had  shed  one  tear  before 

tha  oad  avent;  but  now  they  flowed 

It.    a  few  feded  flowers  lay  by  the 

wit  noaegay  she  colled  no  doubt—/ 

ML 


It  now  became  the  first  and  only  desire  of 
mj  heart,  to  obey  in  every  thing  the  slightest 
wish  that  Caroline  had  ever  expressed,  and  to 
do  all  things  that  she  had  ever  recommended, 
except  not  blaming  myself  and  my  cruel  in- ' 
dulgence  of  my  own  obliquity  of  temper.  That 
she  was  wrong  in  loving  so  strongly  and  so 
pertinaciously  a  being  so  faulty  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  but  admit ;  but  I  knew  that  1  was  ■ 
culpable  in  persisting  in  that  silence  and  con- 
cealment of  the  real  strength  of  my  attachment, 
which  would  have  made  her  affectionate  soul 
completely  happy. 

Bat  regret  was  vain ;  ray  saflferings  were  de- 
served ;  and  she,  I  trusted,  was  in  a  state  of 
being  raore  worthy  of  her  pure  and  tender  na- 
ture. 

And  what  employment  had  she  left  roe  hers  1 
To  take  care  of  those  whom  she  cherished ;  to 
love  and  serve  those  whom  she  loved  aad 
served ;  to  remember  all  she  had  ever  thought 
it  right  to  do ;  and  to  act  on  her  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  now  recollected  that  she  had  once  said  she 
thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  and 
might  be  made  so  to  others,  if  we  were  to 
write  down,  not  only  onr  actions,  and  the  events 
of  oor  lives,  bat  the  feelings  and  the  sentiments 
which  had  given  rise  to  them.    1  therefore  re- 
solved to  write  the  preceding  narrative;  be- 
lieving that  in  so  doing  I  should  do  what  she 
approved,  and  also  inflict  on  my  close  and  fe-  i 
tally  reserved  disposition,  a  proper  ponisb-| 
ment,  in  forcing  myself  to  unveil  my  heart  and ; 
my  sorrows  to  uninterested  and   indifferent-^ 
strangers.  f 

The  narrative  is  ended ;  and  if  it  should ! 
teach  any  one  to  whom  the  happiness  of  an- ! 
other  is  confided,  to  consider  the  sscredness  of 
the  deposit,  and  to  watch  carefully  over  those 
selfish  indulgences  of  tgmper,  which  may  lead 
to  its  ntter  destraetioa,  my  purpose  and  ny ! 
wishes  will  be  fulfilled ;— and  shoold  departed 
souls  be  allowed  to  witness  what  is  passing  on 
earth,  the  gentle  spirit  of  Caroline  will  be 
soothed  by  the  consciousness  that  /  have  not 
tuffered^  and  that  $ke  has  not  diedy  in  vain.    . 


svn  or  TBI  coMFissiovs  or  av  onD-TSMPiaio  mib 
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IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


TO  DR.  ALDERSON,  OF  NORWICH. 

To  thee,  my  beloved  father,  I  dedicated  my 
first,  and  to  thee  I  also  dedicate  my  present 
work ; — with  the  pleasing  conviction  that  then 
art  disposed  to  form  a  fevourable  judgment  of 
any  production,  however  bumble,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Amelia  Opie. 


PREFACE. 

I  AM  aware  that  a  preface  must  be  short,  if 
its  author  aspires  to  have  it  read.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  making  a  very 
few  preliminary  observations,  which  1  wish  to 
be  considered  as  apologies. 

My  first  apology  is,  for  havin|^  throughout 
my  book,  made  use  of  the  words  lying  and 
lies,  instead  of  some  gentler  term,  or  some  easy 
paraphrase,  by  which  I  might  have  avoided  the 
risk  of  offending  the  delicacy  of  any  of  my 
readers. 

Our  great  satirist  speaks  of  a  Dean  who  was 
a  favourite  at  the  church  where  he  officiated, 
because 

**  He  never  mentioned  hell  to  ears  polite, — " 

and  I  fear  that  to  "  ears^olite,"  my  coarseness, 
in  uniformly  calling  lying  and  lie  by  their  real 
names,  may  sometimes  be  offensive. 

But,  when  writing  a  book  against  lying,  I 
was  obliged  to  express  my  meaning  in  the 
manner  most  consonant  to  the  strict  tnUh ;  nor 
could  I  employ  any  words  with  such  propriety 
as  those  hallowed  and  sanctioned  for  use,  on 
such  an  occasion,  by  the  practice  of  inspired 
and  holy  men  of  old. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  those  who  accustom 
themselves  to  call  lying  and  lie  by  a  softening 
appellation,  are  in  oanger  of  weakening  their 
aversion  to  the  fault  itself. 

My  second  apology  is,  for  presuming  to 
come  forward,  with  such  apparent  boldness,  as 
a  didactic  writer,  and  a  teacher  of-  truths, 
which  I  ought  to  believe  that  every  one  knows 
already,  and  better  than  I  do. 

But  I  beg  permission  to  deprecate  the  charge 
of  presumption  and  self-conceit,  by  declaring 
that  I  pret^  not  to  lay  before  my  readers  any 
new  knowRfge ;  m^only  aim,  is  to  bring  to 
their  recollection,  knowledge  which  they  al- 


ready  possess,  but  do  not  constantly  leeall  ni  1 
act  upon.  '  I 

I  am  to  them,  and  to  my  tobjeet,  wbn  tte| 
picture-cleaner  is  to  the  pictoie ;  tlie  rettoRr  to  i 
obsenration  of  what  is  Talnable,  and  not  the 
artist  who  created  tt. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  lemind  tbcm 
that  a  weak  hand  is  as  able  aa  a  powoinl  out 
to  hold  a  mirror,  in  which  we  may  see  any  de- 
fects in  our  dress  or  peiaon. 

In  the  last  place,  I  Tentore  to  assert  that  there 
is  not  in  my  whole  book  a  more  common-plaee 
truth,  than  that  kings  are  but  men,  and  thil 
monarchs,  as  well  as  their  sobjects,  niit 
surely  die. 

Notwithstanding,  Philip  of  Maeedon  wis  so 
conscious  of  his  liability  to  forget  this  awfid 
truth,  that  he  employed  a  monitor  to  Mkm  \m 
every  day,  repeatinff  in  his  ear,  **  Rameaibci; 
thou  art  but  a  man."  And  he  who  gave  tiai 
salutary  admonition  neither  ptrntnttmi 
ity  of  wisdom,  nor  pretended  to  possess  it 

All,  therefore,  that  I  require  of  my , 

is  to  do  me  iustice  to  believe  that«  in  the  lb|o 
lowingr  work,  my  pretenaiona  hafe  bsea  m. 
humble  and  as  confined  as  those  of  ths  bi>' 
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CHAPTER  1. 


I N  T  a  o  n  u  c  T I  o  ir 


What  constitutes  lying  %  \ 

I  answer,  the  inierUian  to  deeeJM,  ' 

If  this  be  a  conect  definition,  there  msit  bij 
passive  as  well  as  active  lying ;  and  those  who, 
withhold  the  truth,  or  do  not  t^  the  whob! 
truth,  with  an  intention  to  deceiTe,  ars  fuhy| 
of  lying,  as  well  as  those  who  tell  a  diisetff  ^ 
positive  falsehood. 

Lies  are  many,  and  Tariooa  in  their  ntaif  | 
and  in  their  tendency,  and  may  be  anaage^ , 
under  their  different  names,  thus :—  ! 

Lies  of  Vanity ;  { 

Lies  of  Flattery ;  j 

Lies  of  ConTenience ; 

Lies  of  Interest ;  i 

Lies  of  Fear; 

Lies  of  first-rate  Malignity ; 

Lies  of  second-rate  Malignity; 


ON    LIES   OF    VANITY. 
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Lin,  falself  called  Lies  of  Benevolence ;    i  ances  praised,  and  imputed  to  decided ly  worthy 
Lit'S  of  real  Benevolence ;  i  motives,  when  1  am  conscious  that  they  sprung  | 

Lies  of  mere  Wantonness,  proceeding  from  i  from  unworthy  or  unimportant  ones,  1  listen  | 

m  depraved  love  of  lyingr,  or  contempt  for  truth.  |  with  silent  complacency,  and  do  not  positively  , 
There  are  others  probably;   but  I  believe ;  disclaim  my  right  to  commendation;  only,  in; 

that  this  list  containii  all  those  which  arc  of,  the  one  case  I  lie  directly^  in  the  other,  tWi-' 


the  most  importance;  unless,  indeed,  we  may 
add  to  it^ 

Practical  Lies;  that  is.  Lies  acted,  not 
•poken. 

I  shall  gfive  an  anecdote,  or  tale,  in  order  to 
Ulastrate  each  sort  of  lie  in  its  turn,  or  nearly 
flOt  lies  for  the  sake  of  lying  excepted ;  for  I 
■bould  find  it  very  difficult  so  to  illustrate  this, 
the  most  despicable  species  of  falsehood. 


CHAPTER  11. 


reedy ;  the  lie  is  aetire  in  the  one,  and  pattive 
in  the  other.     And  are  we  not  all  of  us  con- ' 
scious  of  having  sometimes  accepted  incense 
to  our  vanity,  which  we  knew  that  we  did  not 
deserve ! 

Men  have  been  known  to  boast  of  attention, 
and  even  of  avowals  of  serious  love  from  wo-  • 
men,  and  women  from  men,  which,  in  point  of 
I  fact,  they   never  received,  and  therein  have 
'  been  guilty  of  positive  falsehood  ;  but  they  , 
who,  without  any  contradiction  on  their  own, 
part,  allow  their  friends  and  flatterers  to  insinu- 
i  ate  that  they  have  been,  or  are,  objects  of  loTe 
and  admiration  to  those  who  never  professed  ■ 
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I  either,  are  as  much  guilty  of  deception  as  Uie 
I  utterersof  the  above-mentioned  assertion.  Still, ' 
it  is  certain,  that  many  who  would  shrink  with  , 
moral  disgust  from  committing  the  latter  spe- 1 
I  SHALL  begin  my  observations,  by  defining  >  cies  of  falsehood,  are  apt  to  remain  silent, 
what  I  mean  by  the  Lie  of  Vanity,  botli  in  its  j  when  their  vanity  is  gratified,  without  any  , 
active  and  passive  nature ;   these  lies  being  ;  overt  act  of  deceit  on  their  part,  and  are  con- 
vadoubiedly  the  most  common,  because  vanity  ,  tentrd  to  let  the  flattering  belief  remain  uncon- 
H  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  human  '.  tradicted.   Vet  the  turpitude  i»,  in  my  opinion, ' 
aciaon,  and  is  usually  the  besetting  sin  of  at  least,  nearly  eaual,  if  my  definition  of  lying 
every  one.    Suppose,  that,  in  order  to  give  ■  be  correct :  namely,  the  intentiun  to  deceive, 
mjweXf  consequence,  I  were  to  assert  that  1 1     This  disingenuous  passiveness,  this  deceit- ' 
\  actually  acquainted  with  certain  great  and  ;  ful   silence,    belongs   lo  that   extensive   and  i 
•       i_t_-j  -_L.___  ■  L_  1  i_   common  species  of  falsehood,  withholding  tke\ 

truth.  I 

But  this  tolerated  sin,  denominated  tekitei 
lyini^^  is  a  sin  which  1  believe  that  some  per-{ 
sons  commit,  not  only  without  beinjg  conscioas  | 
that  it  is  a  sin,  but  frequently,  with  a  belief  | 
that,  to  do  it  readily,  and  without  confusion,  j 
is  often  a  merit,  and  always  a  proof  of  ability.  ■ 
Still  more  frequently,  they  do  it  unconsciously,  i 
perhaps,  from  the  force  of  habit;  and,  like' 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  **  the  Bourgeois  gentil-  > 
hoinme,**  who  found  out  that  he  had  talked  J 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  these 
persons  utter  lie  upon  lie,  without  knowing' 
that  what  they  utter  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  falsehood. 

1  am  myself  convinced,  that  a  passive  lie  it 
equallv  as  irreconcilable  to  moral  principles  as . 
an  active  one ;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  roost , 
persons  are  of  a  dilTerent  opinion.  Yet,  I  [ 
would  say  to  those  who  thus  dilTer  from  me, 
if  you  allow  yourselves  to  violate  truth— that  | 
is,  to  deeeirct  for  any  purpose  whatever— who! 
can  say  where  this  sort  of  self-indulgence  will ! 
submit  to  be  bounded !  (?an  you  be  sure  that  [ 
you  will  not,  when  strongly  tempted,  utter ■ 
what  is  equally  false,  in  order  to  benefit  yoor-  < 
self  at  the  expense  of  a  fellow-creature?  | 

All  mortals  are,  at  times,  accessible  tOj 
temptation ;  but,  when  we  are  boC  exposed  to  I 
it,  we  dwell  with  complacency  on  our  meant  j 
of  resisting  it,  on  our  principles,  and  our  tried, 


distinguished  personages,  whom  I  had  merely 
in  fashionable  society.  Suppose  also,  1 
to  say  that  I  was  at  such  a  place,  and 
h  an  assembly,  on  such  a  night,  without 
adding,  that  I  was  there,  not  as  an  invited 

Eeat,  but  only  because  a  benefit  concert  was 
Id  at  these  places,  for  which  I  had  tickets, 
would  both  be  lies  of  vanity ;  hut  the 
would  be  an  active,  the  other  a  passive 
lie. 

In  the  first,  I  should  assert  a  direct  false- 
hood ;  in  the  other,  1  should  withhold  part  of 
the  truth;  but  both  would  be  lied,  because, 
ia  both,  my  intention  was  to  deceive.* 

But  though  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  be 
nilty  of  the  active  lies  of  vanity,  our  tempta- 
ttoBt  to  its  passive  lies  are  more  frequent  still ; 
■or  isaa  the  sincere  lovers  of  truth  he  too  much 
eB  their  guard  against  this  constantly-recurring 
The  followinff  instances  will  explain 
I  mean  by  this  observation. 
If  I  assert  that  my  motive  for  a  particular 
iOB  was  virtuous,  when  I  know  that  it  was 
worldly  and  selfish,  I  am  guilty  of  an  ac/ire, 
or  dlirerl  lie.  But  I  am  equally  guilty  of  false- 
hood, if,  while  I  hear  my  actions  or  forbear- 

*  This  pasMve  lie  is  a  very  freauent  one  in  cer- 

ma  circles  ia  London ;  as  many  ladies  and  Kende- 

I  men  there   purchase  tickets  for  briM'fit  concerts, 

:  held  at  grc-st  houses,  in  order  that  ihcv  may  l>e 

sble  lo  BBV,  "  I  was  at  Lady  such-a-one  s  on  such 
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and  experienoed  self-denial ;  but,  as  the  life-  I  gi?e  the  following  stoiy  in  illastyatioo  of 

boat  and  the  safety-gun,  which  succeeded  in  the  active  lie  of  yamity. 

all  that  they  were  made  to  do  while  the  sea 

was  caUn  and  the  winds  still,  have  been  known  THE   STAGE   COACH. 

to  feil  when  the  vessel  was  tost  on  a  tempwt-  Amonost  those  whom  great  tncce^  in  tnde^ 

uous  ocean;  so  those  who  may  succeesfuHy  y^^^  ^^^  ^  considerable  opnleoce  in  thdi 

appose  principle  to  temptation  whenthe  t^  naUve  city,  was  a  femUy  by  the  name  of  Bor- 

pest  of  the  passions  is  not  awakened  within  ^^    ^J^y^^  ^,j^^  brother,  when  he  was  the 

Jeir  bosoms,  may  someumes  be  overwhe  mod  ^„,     surviving  partner  of  Oiat  name  in  the 

by  lis  powei  when  it  meeU  them  m  all  its  fij,  was  not  only  able  to  indulge  himself  in 

awful  energy  and  unexpected  violence.  ^^^  ,„ ^^^es  of  a Vaniaje,  counUy-house,  p^ ' 

But  in  every  warfare  against  human  cor-  den,  hot-houses,  and  all  the  privileses  which 

ruption,  habitual  resistance  to  little  temptations  wealth  bestows,  but  could  also  lay  by  money 

is,  next  to  prayer,  the  most  efficacious  aid.  enough  to  provide  amply  for  his  children. 

He  who  is  to  be  trained  for  public  exhibitions  His  only  daughter  had  been  adopted,  when' 

of  feats  of  strength,  is  made  to  carry  small  ^^y  young,  by  her  paternal   grandmother, 

weights  at  first,  which  are  daily  increased  in  whose  fortune  was  employed  in  her  son's  trade, 

heaviness,  till  at  last  he  is  almost  uncon-  and' who  could  well  afford  to  take  on  herself 

sciously  able  to  bear,  with  ease,  the  greatest  ^11  the  expenses  of  Annabel's  education.  But 

weight  possible  to  be  borne  by  man.    In  like  \i  ^as  with  painful  reluctance  that  Annabers 

manner,  those  who  resist  the  daily  temptation  excellent  mother  consented  to  resign  her  child 

to  tell  what  are  apparently  trivial  and  innocent  to  another's  care ;  nor  could  she  be  prevailed 

lies,  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  allure-  upon  to  do  so,  Ull  Burford,  who  believed  that 

ments  to  serious  and  imndrtant  deviations  from  his  widowed  parent  would  sink  onder  the  lots 

truth,  and  be  more  fortified  in  the  hour  of  more  of  her  husband,  unless  Annabel  was  permittfd' 

severe  temptation  a^insi  every  species  of  de-  to  reside  with  her,  commanded  her  to  yield  her 

reliction  from  integrity.  maternal  riffhts  in  pity  to  this  beloved  sufieier. 

The  active  lies  of  vanity  are  so  numerous.  She  could  therefore  presume  to  refuse  no  long-, 

but  at  the  same  time,  are  so  like  each  other,  ^r; — but  she  yieldM  with  a  mental  conflict - 

that  it  were  useless,  as  well  as  endless,  to  at-  only  too  prophetic  of  the  miscliief  to  which 

tempt  to  enumerate  them.    I  shall  therefore  ahe  exposed  her  child's  mind  and  character,' 

mention  one  of  them  only,  before  I  proceed  to  by  this  enforced  surrender  of  a  mother's  da-' 

my  tale  on  the  active  lie  op  vanity,  and  that  ties. 

is  the  most  common  of  all ;  namely,  the  vio-  The  grandmother  was  a  thougfatfosa  woman' 

lation  of  truth  which  persons  indulge  in  rela-  of  this  world — the  mother,  a  piooa,  lefleetiag! 

tive  to  their  age;  an  error  so  generally  com-  being,  continually  preparing  herself  for  the 

mitted,  especially  by  the  unmarried  of  both  world  to  come.    With  the  latter,  Annabel 

sexes,  that  few  persons  can  expect  to  be  bo-  would  have  acquired   principles  —  with  the . 

lieved  when  declaring  their  age  at  an  advanced  former,  she  could  only  learn  accomplisbmeati; ' 

period  of  life.    So  common,  and  therefore  so  and  that  weakly  judging  person  encouraged 

little  disreputable,  is  this  species  of  lie  con-  her  in  habits  of  mind  and  character  which  i 

aidered  to  be,  that  a  sensible  friend  of  mine  would  have  filled  both  her  father  and  mother 

said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  asked  him  with  pain  and  apprehension, 

the  age  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  going  to  Vanity  was  her  ruling  pasaios;  and  this: 

marry,  *»  She  ieJla  me  she  is  five-and-twenty ;  her  grandmothei  fostered  by  every  meam  ia 

I  therefore  conclude  that  she  is  five-and-thirty ."  her  power.   She  gave  her  elegant  dresses,  ani ' 

rhis  was  undoubtedly  spoken  in  joke ;  still  had  her  taught  showy  aecompliahvieBU.  She 

it  was  an  evidence  of  the  toleraUon  generally  delighted  to  hear  her  apeak  of  herself,  sad! 

granted  on  this  point.  hoast  of  the  eomplioMnts  paid   her  ea  her! 

But  though  it  is  pouihle  that  my  friend  be-  beauty  and  her  talents.    She  wan  even  weski 

Ueved  the  lady  to  be  a  year  or  two  older  than  enough  to  admire  the  skilful  falsehood  with' 

she  owned  herself  to  be,  and  thought  a  deviar  which  she  embellished  every  thing  which  ibe 

tioa  from  truth  on  this  subject  was  of  no  con-  narrated ;  but  this  vicious  propensity  the  otij 

sequence,  I  am  very  sure  that  he  would  not  lady  considered  only  as  a  proof  of  a  lifsly; 

have  ventured  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he  fency;  and  she  congratulated  herself  on  the! 

suspected  of  lying  on  any  other  occasion,  consciousness  how  moch  more  agreeable  her| 

This  however  is  a  lie  which  does  not  expose  fluent  and  inventive  Annabel  was,  than  the i 

the  utterer  to  severe  animadversion,  and  for  moi^  ^ /ad  girls  with  whom  she  asaoeiaied. 

this  reason  probably,  that  all  mankind  are  so  But  while  Annabel  and  her  grandmother  were; 

averse  to  be  thought  old,  that  the  wish  to  be  on  a  visit  at  Borford's  couniry-booae,  and 

considered  younger  than  the  truth  warrants  while  the  parents  were  beholding  with  wmm\ 

meets  with  complacent  sympathy  and  indul-  the  conceit  and  flippancy  of  their  only  daogh-l 

ffenoe,  even  when  years  ave  notoriously  anni-  ter,  they  were  plunged  at  once  into  comjptn-' 

EilaiBd  at  the  impulse  of  vanity.  tive  poverty,  by  the  ruin  of  some  of  BurM't; 
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adenu  abroad,  and  by  tb«  fraudalent 
of  a  friend  in  whom  he  had  truaied. 
r  short  weeks,  iberefore,  the  ruined 
ther  and  her  adopted  child,  tocether 
parents  and  their  bojs,  were  foroed 
in  asylum  in  the  heart  of  Wales,  and 
te  slender  marriage  settlement  of  Bur- 
niable  wife.  For  her  every  one  lelt, 
I  thought  she  had  always  discouraged 
•nsive  style  of  living  which  had  ex- 
r  husband  to  envy,  and  its  ooneomi- 
ictions,  amongst  those  whose  incieaae 
h  had  not  kept  pace  with  his  own. 
ilso  carried  his  ambition  so  far,  that 
even  aspired  to  represent  his  native 
larliament ;  and,  as  he  was  a  violent 
I,  some  of  the  opposite  party  not  only 
in  his  down&U,  but  were  ready  to  h^ 
1  to  propagate  that  he  had  made  a 
It  bankruptcy  in  concert  with  his 
ho  had  absconded,  and  that  be  had 
9r  conveyed  away  from  his  creditors 

0  a  considerable  amount.  Bat  the 
alumny,  which  has  no  foundation  in 
nnot  long  retain  its  power  to  imiife; 
process  of  time,  the  feeltngs  of  the 
in  gv'neral  were  so  completely  changed 
Burford,  that  some  of  them  who  had 
St  decided  against  signing  his  oertifi- 
re  at  length  brought  to  confess  that  it 
tatter  for  rteormSeraUon.  ThereferCt 
distinguished  friend  of  his  ftther^s, 
been  strongly  prejudiced  against  him 

epented  of  his  unjust  credulity,  nod, 

to  make  him  amenda«  ofiered  him  « 

his  own  business,  all  the  creditors, 

wo  of  the  principal  ones,  became  will- 

ifrn  the  certificate.    Perhaps  there  is 

so  difficult  to  remove  from  some  minds 

sioBS  of  a  derogatory  nature ;  and  tlw 

in  question  were  envious*  worldl? 

lo  piqued  themselves  on  their  shrewd« 

ild  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  over- 

and  were  perhaps  not  sorry  that  he 

trospertty  had  excited  their  je«lo«sy, 

low  be  humbled  before  them  as  a  de- 

and  a  suppliant.   However,  rven  they 

>  be  tired   at  length  of  holding  out 

he  opinion  of  so  many ;  and  Burford 

comfort  of  being  informed,  adar  he 

1  somo  months  in  Wales,  that  matters 
train  to  enable  him  to  get  into  buai- 
ia,  with  restored  credit  and  renewed 
a. 

a,  who  knows,  Anna,**  said  he  to  his 
lut  that  in  a  few  yeara  I  shall  be  able, 
itry  and  economy,  to  pay  all  that  I 
th  principal  and  interest!  for,  till  I 
me  so,  I  shall  not  be  really  hap- 
I  then  poverty  will  be  robbed  of  iu 

only  so,**  she  replied^ — "  we  coold 
ve  given  our  children  a  better  inherits 
n  this  proof  of  their  father's  strict  in- 

and,  sorely,  my  dear  husband,  a 


blessing  will  ttttead  Ihy  Moms  aad  intaB- 
tiotts.** 

•*  1  humbly  trust  that  it  will.*' 

**  Yes,**  she  continued ;    ^  our  ehaoge  of 
fortune  has  hnmbled  our  pride  of  h«avl«  and  ! 
the  cry  of  our  cootritioB  and  btraiility  has  iK>t 
ascended  in  vain.** 

*'  Our  pride  of  heart  !**  replied  Burford,  taB> 
derly  emDraein|f  her ;  ^  it  wan  J^  I  alonst,  who 
deaenred  chastisement,  and  i  na— nt  hear  tn 
hear  thee  blame  thyself;  bat  it  is  like  then, 
Anna,— thou  art  ever  kind,  ever  geoeraas; 
however,  an  I  like  to  be  obliged  to  thee,  I  am 
contented  that  thou  shouMst  talk  of  4mr  pride 
and  our  chastisement.** 

W*hile  these  hopes  were  mifffTMOSt  an  the 
minds  of  this  anuable  couple,  and  were  ebec^ 
ing  the  weak  mind  of  Bttrtord*s  mother,  whieh, 
an  it  had  been  foolishly  elaled  hj  proaperity« 
was  now  as  improperly  depressed  by  ndvoraity, 
Annabel  had  been  paasing  several  months  ai 
the  house  of  a  schoaMellow  some  miles  fi 


her  iather*s  dwelling.  The  vain  sirl  had  liilt 
the  deepest  mortificalioii  at  this  blight  to  her 
worldly  pnMpeois,and  bitterly  lanumted  being 
no  longer  able  to  talk  of  her  gmndBiotfwr*f 
villa  and  caniages,  and  her  ftther*s  hot-honaes 
and  grounds ;  iH>r  could  she  help  remning  at 
the  loea  of  iodulgenees  to  which  she  had  Wen 
accustomed.  She  was  therefore  delighted  to 
leave  hoase  on  a  visit,  and  very  sorry  whea 
anezpeeted  circumslaooes  in  her  mend*s  fiuailT 
obliged  her  to  retara  eooner  than  Ohe  iaieaded. 
She  was  eempslled  also  to  retora  by  herarif 
ia  a  paUic  coach*— a  great  aiortificatioDtoher 
atill  flxistiag  pride ;  bnt  she  had  now  ao  pr»> 
tensioos  to  travel  otherwise,  aad  foaad  it  m^ 
eeasary  to  sobnut  to  cireomalaiicee.  la  the 
coach  were  one  young  van  aad  two  elderiy 
oaes ;  aad  her  oompaaiciis  seemed  eo  willing 
to  pay  her  alteatioa,  aad  make  her  joaraey 

f»leasant  to  her,  that  Annabel,  who  always  he* 
ieved  herself  an  object  of  adauiatioa,  was 
aooB  conviaced  that  she  had  made  a  eoaquest 
of  the  youth,  and  that  the  othera  thooght  her 
a  very  sweet  crratore.  She  therefore,  gare 
way  to  all  her  loquacious  vivacity ;  ahe  hum* 
roed  tunea  in  order  to  show  that  she  oould 
aing;  ahe  look  out  her  pencil  and  skelehed 
wherever  they  stopped  to  change  horses,  aad 
talked  of  her  own  Joadocr,  her  own  saaid,  and 
all  the  past  gloiies  of  her  alatoi,  as  if  they 
still  existed.  In  short,  she  tried  to  ' 
her  companiona  with  a  high  idea  of  her 
qaenee,  and  as  if  unaaual  and  oaexpecled  elv- 
curostsaoes  had  led  her  to  travel  taesg.,  while 
she  put  in  foree  all  her  attractiona  agaiaat 
their  poor  condemned  hearts.  What  an  odi- 
ous thing  is  a  eoqoetle  of  aixtoen !  aad  such 
was  Annabel  Burford.  Certain  it  ia,  that  ahe 
became  an  object  of  great  attontioa  to  the 
gentlemen  with  her,  but  of  admiration,  proba- 
bly, to  the  young  man  alone,  who,  ia  her 
youthful  beauty,  might  poeaibly  overlook  her 
obvious  defects.    Doriag  the  joanwyt  one  eC 
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the  elderly  gentlemen  opened  a  basket  which 
stood  near  him,  containing  some  fine  hoi- 
hoase  grapes  and  flowers. 

**  There,  joong  lady,"  he  said  to  her,  **  did 
you  ever  see  sach  fruit  as  this  before  1" 

**  Oh  dear  yes,  in  my  papa*s  grapery/* 

**  Indeed !  but  did  you  ever  see  such  fine 
flowers  1" 

**  Oh  dear,  yes,  in  papa*s  succession-houses. 
There  is  nothing,  I  assure  you,  of  that  sort," 
she  added,  drawing  up  her  head  with  a  look 
of  ineffable  conceit,  **  that  I  am  not  accustomed 
to;" — condescending,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  to  eat  some  of  the  grapes,  and  accept 
some  of  the  flowers. 

It  was  natural  that  her  companions  should 
now  be  very  desirous  of  finding  out  what  prin- 
cess in  disguise  was  deigning  to  travel  in  a 
manner  so  unworthy  of  her ;  and  when  they 
stopped  within  a  few  miles  of  her  home,  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  having  discovered  that  she 
was  known  to  a  passenger  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  who  was  about  to  leave  it,  got  out  and 
privately  asked  him  who  she  was. 

**Burford!  Burford!"  cried  he,  when  he 
heard  the  answer;  **what!  the  daughter  of 
Burford  the  bankrupt !" 

'•  Yes,  the  same." 

With  a  frowning  brow  he  re-entered  the 
coach,  and,  when  seated,  whispered  the  old 
gentleman  next  him ;  and  both  of  them  having 
exchanged  glances  of  sarcastic  and  indignant 
meaning,  looked  at  Annabel  with  great  signifi- 
eance.  Nor  was  it  long  before  she  observed 
a  marked  change  in  their  manner  towards  her. 
They  answered  her  with  abruptness,  and  even 
with  reluctance ;  till,  at  length,  the  one  who 
interrogated  her  acquaintance  on  the  coach 
said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 

**I  conclude  that  you  were  speaking  just 
now,  young  lady  of  the  fine  things  which  were 
once  yours.  You  have  no  ^rraperies  and  suc- 
cession-houses now,  I  take  it. 

**  Dear  me !  why  not,  sir  t"  replied  the  con- 
scious girl,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

•*  Why  noti  Why,  excuse  my  freedom, 
but  are  you  not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burford 
the  bankrupt?" 

Never  was  child  more  tempted  to  deny  her 
parentage  than  Annabel  was ;  but  though  with 
great  reluctance,  she  faltered  out, 

**  Yes ;  and  to  be  sure,  my  father  was  once 
unfortunate;  but — " 

Here  she  looked  at  her  young  and  opposite 
neighbour ;  and,  seeing  that  his  look  of  ad- 
miring respect  was  exchanged  for  one  of  ill- 
suppressed  laughter,  she  felt  irresistibly  urged 
to  add, 

**  But  we  are  very  well  off*  now,  I  assure 
you ;  and  our  present  residence  is  so  pretty ! 
Such  a  sweet  garden !  and  such  a  charming 
hot-house !" 

•♦Indeed!"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a 
significant  nod  to  his  friend ;  *♦  well,  then,  let 
your  papa  take  care  he  does  not  make  his 


house  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  that  mtolker 
house  be  not  added  to  his  list  of  residences." ; 
Here  he  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  wit,  and 
was  echoed  by  his  companion.  **  Bot  pny, 
how  long  has  he  been  thus  again  fiivoured  by 
fortune!" 

'•  Oh  dear!  I  cannot  say,  bat  for  some  time, 
and  I  assure  you  our  style  of  living  is  veiy 
complete." 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  for  children  and  fools 
speak  truth,  says  the  proverb ;  and  sometimes," ' 
added  he  in  a  low  voice,  *♦  the  child  and  the 
fool  are  the  same  person.  So,  so,"  he  mat- : 
tered  aside  to  the  other  traveller ;  **  ^atrdens ! 
hot-house !  carriage !  swindling,  specious  ras- 
cal !" 

'    But  Annabel  heard  only  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence ;  and  being  quite  satisfied  that  she  bad ' 
recovered  all  her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  j 
her  young  beau  by  two  or  three  tckiie  Ha,  as 
she  termM  them,  (flights  of  fancy  in  which , 
she  was  apt  to  indulge,)  she  resumed  her  at- ; 
tack  on  his  heart,  anid  continued  to  converse, ; 
in  her  most  seducing  manner,  till  the  coach  \ 
stopped,  according  to  her  desire,  at  a  cottage  by 
the  road-side,  where,  as  she  said,  her  fiitber's 
groom  was  to  meet  her  and  take  her  portmia- 
teau.    The  truth  was,  that  she  did  not  choose 
to  be  set  down  at  her  own  humble  home,  which 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  village*  because 
it  would  not  only  tell  the  tale  of  her  fallen  for- 
tunes, but  would  prove  the  falsehood  of  what 
she  had  been  asserting.     When  the  coaeh 
stopped,  she  exclaimed  with  well-«eted  sur- 
prise, **  Dear  me !  how  strange  that  the  servaat 
IS  not  waiting  for  me !    Bot  it  does  not  sig- 
nify; I  can  stop  here  till  he  comes."    S& 
then  lef^  the  coach  scarcely  greeted  by  her  el- 
derly companions,  but  followed,  as  she  fan- 
cied, by  looks  of  love  from  the  youth,  who' 
handed  her  out,  and  expressed  his  great  regret 
at  parting  with  her. 

The  parents,  meanwhile,  were  eagerly  ex-: 
pecting  her  return:  for  though  the  obvious  de- 
fects in  her  character  gave  them  excessife 
pain,  and  they  were  resolved  to  leave  no  mes-; 
sures  untried  in  order  to  eradicate  them,  they; 
had  missed  her  arousing  vivacity;  andeveS' 
their  low  and  confined  dwelling  was  rendered | 
cheerful,  when,  with  her  sweet  and  brilliant' 
tones,  she  went  carolling  about  the  house., 
Besides,  she  was  coroing,  for  the  first  tioie,: 
alone  and  unattended;  and  as  the  coaeh  was' 
later  than  usual,  the  anxious  tenderness  of  the* 
paternal  heart  was  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch ; 
of  feeling,  and  they  were  even  beginning  to 
share  the  fantastic  fears  of  the  impatient  grand- 
mother, when  they  saw  the  coach  stop  at  a 
distant  turn  of  the  road,  and  soon  af\er  behdd 
Annabel  coroing  towards  them ;  who  wtf 
fondly  clasped  to  those  affectionate  bosome, 
for  which  her  unprincipled  falsehoods,  bom  of 
the  most  contemptible  vanity,  had  prepsred 
fresh  trials  and  fresh  injuries;  for  her  elderly 
companions  were  her  father's  principal  and  r»> 
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leafiest  creditors,  who  had  been  down  to  Wyn- 
stSYe  on  business,  and  were  returning  thence 
to  London;  intending  when  they  arrived  there 
to  assure  Sir  James  Alberry, -— that  friend  of 
Burford^s  lather,  who  resided  in  London,  and 
winhed  to  take  him  into  partnership,  — that 
they  were  no  longer  averse  to  sign  his  certifi- 
cate; being  at  ienffth  convinced  he  was  a  ca- 
lumniated man.     But  now  all  their  suspicions 
were  renewed  and  confirmed;   since  it  was 
easier  for  ihem  to  believe  that  Burford  was 
.still  the  villain  which  they  always  thought 
,  him,  than  that  so  young  a  girl  should  hare  told 
to  many  falsehoods  at  the  mere  impulse  of 
.  Tanity.    They  therefore  became  more  invete- 
,  rate  against  her  poor  father  than  ever ;  aiui 
.  tboagh  their  first  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  to 
'  the  gentleman  in  question,  it  was  now  im- 

Ell^  by  a  wish  to  injure,  not  to  serve  him. 
ow  differently  would  they  have  felt,  had  the 
-  Tmin  and  £ilse  Annabel  allowed  the  coach  to 
tec  ber  down  at  her  father's  lowly  door!  and 
had  they  beheld  the  interior  arrangement  of  his 
bouse  and  family  !     Had  they  seen  neatness 
;  and  order  giving  attraction  to  cheap  and  ordi- 
'  nmry  furniture ;  had  they  beheld  the  simple 
meal  spread   out  to  welcome  the  wanderer 
borne,  and  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  ready  for 

•  Ike  eyeninff  service,  which  was  deferred  till  it 
eoold  be  shared  again  with  her  whose  return 

•  would  add  ferrour  to  the  devotion  of  that  wor- 
.  •hipping  family,  and  would  call  forth  addi- 
'  liooal  eiprestions  of  thanksgiving ! 

The  dwelling  of  Burford  was  that  of  a  man 
>  trnprored  by  trials  nast;  of  one  who  looked 
^  forward  with  thankfulness  and  hope  to  the  re- 
'  aewed  possession  of  a  competence,  in  the  be- 
'.  lief  that  be  should  now  be  able  to  make  a  wiser 
,  eml  holier  use  of  it  than  he  had  done  before. 
Hie  wife  had  needed  no  such  lesson ;  though, 
ia  the  hamility  of  her  heart,  she  thought  other- 
wise ;  and  she  had  helped  her  husbaiui  to  im- 
prest on  the  yielding  minds  of  her  boys,  who 
(hmppier  than  their  sister)  had  never  lefl  her, 
'  that  a  season  of  worldly  humiliation  is  more 
•ale  and  bleated  than  one  of  worldly  prosperity 
I  —while  their  Welch  cottage  and  wild  moun- 
tain gaiden  had  been  converted,  by  her  resour- 
cee  ud  ber  example,  into  a  scene  of  such  rural 
iaditttry  and  innocent  amusement,  that  they 
t  eoald  no  longer  regret  the  splendid  house  and 
mundt  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  resign. 
'  Tbe  fiaodmotheTf  indeed,  had  never  ceased  to 
im  and  to  monnur ;  and,  to  her,  the  hope  of 
nmg  a  return  of  brighter  days,  by  means  of  a 
partnership,  waa  beyond  measure  delight- 
fal.     But  she  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
through  those  errort  in  the  child  of  her  adop- 
tion which  the  had  at  least  encouraged,  if  she 
had  not  oeeationed. 
I     II  was,  with  even  clamorons  delight,  that 

•  Aaaahel,  aAer  this  absence  of  a  few  months, 
1  wit  welcomed  by  her  brothers ;  the  parents* 

welcome  was  of  a  quieter,  deeper  nature ;  while 
'  the  fiiadmolher*t  first  tolicitude  was  to  atcei^ 


tain  how  she  looked ;  and  having  convinoed 
herself  that  she  was  returned  handsomer  than 
ever,  her  joy  was  as  loud  as  that  of  the  boys. 

«» Do  come  hither.  Bell,"  said  one  of  her 
brothers,  *'we  hsTe  so  much  to  show  you! 
The  old  cat  has  such  nice  kittens !" 

**Yes;  and  my  rabbits  have  all  young 
ones !"  cned  another. 

**  And  I  and  mamma,"  cried  the  third  boy, 
**have  put  large  stones  into  the  bed  of  the 
mountain  rill ;  so  now  it  makes  such  a  nioe 
noise  as  it  flows  over  them !  Do  come.  Bell ; 
do,  pray,  come  with  us!" 

But  the  evening  duties  were  first  to  be  per- 
formed ;  and  performed  they  were,  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity ;  but  aAer  them,  Annabel 
had  to  eat  her  supper;  and  she  was  ao  en- 
grossed in  relating  ner  adventures  in  the  coeeh« 
and  with  describing  the  sttentions  of  her  com* 
panions,  that  her  poor  brothers  were  not  at- 
tended to.  In  vain  did  her  mother  aay,  **  Do, 
Annabel,  go  with  your  brothera !"  and  added* 
**  Go  now ;  for  it  is  near  their  bed-time  !** 
She  was  too  fond  of  hearing  herself  talk,  and 
of  her  grandmother's  flatteries,  to  be  willing 
to  leave  the  room;  and  though  her  mother 
was  disappointed  at  her  selfishness,  she  could 
not  bear  to  chide  her  on  the  firat  night  of  her 
return. 

When  Annabel  was  alone  with  her  grand- 
mother, she  ventured  to  communicate  to  her 
what  a  fearful  consciousness  of  not  haviog 
done  right  had  led  her  to  conceal  from  her  pa- 
rents; and,  afVer  relating  all  that  had  paaeed 
relative  to  the  fruit  and  flowera,  she  repealed 
the  cruel  question  of  the  old  man,  ^  Are  you 
not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burford  the  bank- 
rupt 1"  and  owned  what  her  reply  was;  on 
which  her  grandmother  exclaimed,  with  great 
emotion, 

^  Unthinking  girl !  you  know  not  what  in- 
jury you  have  done  your  father!"  She  then 
asked  for  a  particular  description  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  old  men,  saying,  **  Well,  well,  it 
cannot  be  helped  now — 1  may  be  mistaken; 
but  be  sure  not  to  tell  your  mother  what  you 
have  told  me.** 

For  aome  days  afVer  Annabers  return,  all 
went  on  well;  and  their  domestic  felicity 
would  have  been  ao  complete,  that  Burfoid 
and  his  wife  would  hsTe  much  disliked  an? 
idea  of  change,  had  their  income  been  suffi- 
cient to  give  their  boys  good  education;  but, 
as  it  was  only  just  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  looked  forward  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation to  the  anival  of  a  summons  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  their  expected  residence  there. 
Still,  the  idea  of  leaving  their  preaent  abode 
was  really  painful  to  all,  saye  Annabel  and 
her  grandmother.  They  thought  the  rest  of 
the  family  devoid  of  proper  spirit,  and  declared 
that  living  in  Wales  was  not  living  at  all. 

But  a  stop  waa  now  put  to  eager  anticipa- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  or  tender  regrets  on 
the  other;  for,  while  Burford  was  expeetiaf  | 


9N8  or  klMNO.  '  T|| 

1. 1  BothM**  fHUla  t*pnMft,Hid  Ik*  ttmlm  iHb) 
J  I  in|B  of  ■  nwtlwt'a  liim,  miJ>  an  Mift*  •■», 


Ulf  IB  iMMnnmillanoca  6001  Sic  J«aw*Al' 

bMTjt.  U  aaabU  hiiu  tu  ttKn«)u>n  liiuiHlf  anJ      „                                   -                        .  , 

hb  fantilf  lo  Uia  raaUi^aUs  >iiat  ||«i>i1mdu  '  frMloa  oT  all  thai  had  piMiJ  ia  Iha  •■■«r| 
,  ntoto  to  biu  w  bllowa  ;—  I  coach  1  on  haaring  whtck,  Burfad  f    '-  - 

,  tirri  It  an  n*f  iiml  I  haw  |(4»an  ih»  ah«»  m    ,    .    •    „,,„  , ^,^^_^  , 

■•*  huMMM,  vhlnh  <*••  iBIcndod  (la  jrou.  Ui      ,.' 

I  U»  H-urfAy  man  »li»  lia*  M  toog  aulhAtMl  ll.    "'   "" 

I I  ■hfnaht  thai  I  had  dww  jam  InittMie;  "ii :  I        .  t .  " "     L    ",         "    >     .  .    -t-i    .    ,.    1 
•h..»d  U..,rti«. »  mrt. 7M  .Lrfa.    B«  I  I  ~"(''^'^  *''..  ha  .«  afn^l  h.  «<^h.«B| 

I  kd  T<~  .re.  *h«  m  »i*T»|.iwrt»i  to  h..    "^"  ""7  ""•"  •  •"  ,'*"f-, ,..     ...  . 

I  kM  ^faio-^lW.  «h.n«i» -,  Mlhc*  and    '"*-7  *»"  T.'^f^i  '^1^'  dSS 

I •^3r'T^_«*-r«'-'-..'- • '-rr-^- " ':^^TJ^^l,, t  w. ...... ^ r« 

n  in  «ha(  tba  puwi  child  did,"  nM  hM 


*frwda««ag«i|  with  yoot  nw  priDdfal  ei 
lw.i  bmI  I  ai>  dMlrad  in  *»,  nUoUl 


"JlMW    Al-BBBaV." 


t  nrlng  Ano^afa 
**  II  waa  ymj  uiidh  Id  bci.tn  ba    ■rpM.abiA 
with  h«  [ilhet  ■  haohtupirj  uMl  bM   taOtB 

a  TCI)  twtuiml  fct  ha*  I* 


Wbea    Uaifiifri   hal  &Biah«l  rndtof  ihia    furti 
bUw.  It  Ml  Cran  hi.  pMp.  Vti  olMt<lnE  bla    n;  «  hat  aba  did. 

,bMd«  DogtuUtralr  looplhH.   ba  nclalinn),  :      "  Naliinl !"  Ol 
•■  Uulm-l  and  dlafirndbrowlV  tbM ruahrtl    ihti ;  ■■  natun)  fur  «;  vkUd  I* mOm fchihirf 

liilohi.<iiaDfihBiBb«(.     Hi*  MniM  wtfa  M-    m  hliehnnd.  and  al  tba  iMllr  "   ~    ' 

bwnd  hiiu  wilh  tba  uHrmd  latlw  in  bai  hand,  j  •■tiiljr  !    NatunI  (ut  mj  «hUi 

I  tnokiiigihainqulriMVltiob  iha  eeuld  noluttur.  1  Ihc  aiowil  ut  potanj,  nhirli 

I      "  Kcid  thai,"  ho  npliM],  •'  and  ami  thai  Sii  ,  wiihiliagnn!  Ob!naka..M 
Janaa  Xlbeirj  daauia  ma  a  •illatn!"  iiha  did    Uiiiit  m  wvn  Ubn,hj  BJJM  I* Xmrnwt  Am^ 

.t»Ml(  aad  with  a  ahklilng  (niar;  bui  U  «u    hEl'a  foulta  111  kn  nra  ajtaT    Oa*a»lj  ..bpI' 

I  Ml  lbs  (Uaa  aoouaaiiufl  uf  b«t  hnabaBd,  not    Turt.  ia  tbn  btf{ 

jthalMMaf  IhsaapoL-lml  pBrU>naltl|i.U»(lbuB    avIC" 

ilgibtlMl  hai  linn  nadraa.  loi  fiiuuir  mind  i  it .      "  Hut  Baithi 
waa  (h.  paioful  MRviclinii,  thai  Annabal,  hj  1  kiimI    Uurfurd,  "  *itl    pia  om  Uh    , 
MqM  RMna  unhiKitTB  U  hn,  liad   bau  th«    mMM  of  np.iibg  th.  uBmlm  t4  M  «bb^| 
WHii  of  ihU  nlMhlaT  to  hat  fathat ;— a  to^ ,  Howarar,  w  I  oauM  tWfc  I   mmI  walk  ». 
I  vidian  iiih|clicouu<l>talil«  iiwiratnl  UurfWa    l.(>nili.n;"  while  hi«  Hir*.  alannad  at  abwrt- 

!  Si(  J'liiiri'a  klirt  •lluilinu  bi  Aniiilwl,  wliu  ,  hu  biaw.aiul  H"-  UlDl  fl'iUi  which  11  unfit 
I  aa*  innHdlalaljr  Miuunuord,  and  dnairrd  to  ,  hia  rh««li,  rkcUimnI, 

lOtylaiD^iir  JaiuM**  mjaiwiuui  oiniiuag.  "  Uui  will  not  wfiuof  lo  ^uitmm  b**^ 

I      "Uaarnia!  pua.'VrMl  »h»..  t*iin«imt  no- ( "■■"'"      „  „ 

,  lour.  ■■  I  «»  .u.r.  If  I  had  lho»|rhl,— I  am  «im,  "  ^°-  *')<  N'P',"'""  •»»  '-""fc""^  •» 
l««ldnMtbink.— <M*iT.ill-n>iumloldiaaa!  "•"««*■  l«<>  "^1.  Th.  o^j  wiiiMf  » 
I  aoi  lun  1  oai;  said— ''  riaurgr  u  ill  ba  ■  ilitul  Inm  Aiimtii  af  lA 

I      "»ulwhald.,fTou..jr-cn«l»wr.iit.lH    ''■»' P».:J  ifl""^''.  1 


'    fiwvfu)   ifawal,  WtllMm'"  (»m4  ibw  a.^ 
' ,  giandiBolhat. 

"  Vbw;   foi  it  la  a  paaiahMawl  4mm  la  k« 


I      "l«>n  riplain  all,"  mM  hi*  innthT 
had  rntrrvd  uncallpd  f<fl,  and  n*A  Iha  Irtlrr. 
8h«  ihm  tvprntrd  what  Annabrr  hid  told, but  | ' 
•oftrning  it  a*  murb  la  •h4>  rimld  ;• 

i«rloMrn«j|Ehlo.b.>Wth>a|ronitinCp>»1<U    t^pj.:  if  ji.  «,™rnu««ra  ..Nj'b....-" 
Ih..  thBit  rhild  waa  net  nnly  lb,  r-u-  of  dto-  ,      ITj'l^-,  ,  f„^  '.„j^,  ,^^4  a  Iwk  hi^, 
»pn«ntnimit  and  diajrart.  lo  th«n.  hot  a  mran.    j,^  „„«„  .^j  ,,,,1,  i,,„:- 

'  »ain-a(oriow.  and  d«pi«Me  lill !  |       ^  [{^,^U> :"  rrpli«l   Bui(«d.  U  >  Ma  rf 

"Thi-   onlj  amcnda  which    Jou   rui   now    indignau-iai  -'I    '      -f    iiiliiail    11  11 
main  11*,"  aaid   Uutford,  "  ia  t>i  kll  ih*  «faol«    i^ony  nf  a  wovwImI  apini. 

,  truth,  unbappi  child!  ond  ihrn  wn  tuuai  ar*        -Oh!  mothcMnf  Uirr !  ■'-  r"  ■aja  1-  \- 

'  what  rin  br  doMi  foi  ni^  rapulalion  maat  b«    plMc,   tuoia   than  ■  a  ainwdj  do,   Itol  tad 
c1rii«l.  rTTn  al  ibv   pamtiil  rtprnaa  of  ti-    houi   when    n*   1  iiiaaiilid    !■ 
POMOE  ■!'»»■"  lUaraal  dulm  M  Ih*  nil  of  r 


L? 


Not  waa  II  l-Mii  brfm.  th.  noclifiad  Am»-    yoai 
b.lt  with  khawt  aw«k»Md  IS  etmn lifiB  hj  hM  .  chib 


chitd'a  pncioOB  a.al  to  j«na 
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ut,  I  trust  that  Annabel  deeply  feels 
Inens,  and  that  the  effects  of  a  mis- 
icatioD  may  have  been  coanteracted 

It  day,  h^Tin^  procared  the  nece»- 
ment  froin  Annabel,  Burford  set  off 
imey,  tntendinf;  to  travel  occasionally 
»s  of  coaches,  bein^  well  aware  that 
01  in  a  state  of  health  to  walk  the 

y- 

meanwhile,  Sir  Jamet  Alberry,  the 
lerchani,  to  whom  poor  Barford  was 
uinipr  his  \onfr  and  difficult  journey, 
ininjr  to  suspect  that  be  had  acted 
ind,  perhaps,  unjustly.  He  had  writ- 
i»tre«sin^  letter  in  the  moments  of 
ndifrnation,  on  hearing  the  statement 
ro  creditors;  and  he  had  raoreorer 
i  under  their  dictation ;  and,  as  the 
ho  had  Ion?  wished  to  be  admitted 
lership  with  him,  happened  to  call  at 
time,  and  had  taken  adrantage  of 
supposed  delinquency,  he  had,  with- 
er hesitation,  granted  his  request 
r  James,  though  a  rtuk  was  a  ikituf- 
lan,  when  his  angry  feelings  had 
the  rebound  of  them  was  in  favour 
>r accused;  and  he  reproached  him- 
laving  condemned  and  punished  a 
culprit,  before  he  was  even  heard  in 
3e.  Therefore,  having  invited  Bur^ 
eusers  to  return  to  dinner,  he  dis- 
lem  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  went  in 
his  wife,  wishing,  but  not  expecting, 
proceeding  to  receive  the  approba- 
ler  candid  spirit  and  discriminating 

m 

t  is  all  this  V^  cried  Lady  Alberry, 
had  done  speaking.  '*  Is  it  possible 
he  evidence  of  these  two  men,  who 
irn  themselves  inveterate  enemies  of 
bankrupt,  vou  have  broken  your  pro- 
im,  and  pledged  it  to  another!** 
;  and  my  letter  to  Barford  is  gone, 
had  shown  it  to  you  before  it  went; 
f  Burford*s  child  could  not  have  told 
ehoods.** 

depends  on  her  education.** 
,  Jane ;  and  she  was  brought  up,  you 
'  that  paragon,  her  mother,  who  can- 
rong." 

she  was  brought  up  by  that  weak 
ler  grandmother,  who  is  not  likely,  I 
to  do  right.  Had  her  pious  mother 
her,  1  should  have  been  sure  that 
Burford  could  not  hare  told  a  lie. 
,  I  shall  see,  and  interrogate  the  ac- 
In  the  meanwhile,  1  must  regret  your 
f  precipitancy.** 

dy  Alberry  was  a  woman  who  aeni- 
performed  all  her  religious  and  moral 
le  was,  consequently,  always  obsenr- 
it  holy  command,  ^  not  to  take  up  a 
against  her  neighbour.*'  She  was, 
,  very  unwilling  to  believe  the  truth 


of  this  eharge  against  Burford ;  and  thought 
that  it  waa  more  likely  an  ill-«ducated  girl 
should  tell  a  falsehood,  which  had  also,  per- 
haps, been  magnified  b?  involuntary  exagge- 
ration, than  that  the  husband  of  such  m  woman 
as  Anna  Burford  should  be  the  delinquent' 
which  his  old  creditors  described  him  to  be.  i 
For  she  had  in  former  days  been  thrown  into  : 
society  with  Burford's  wife,  and  had  felt  atp 
tracted  towards  her  by  the  strongest  of  all 
sympathies,  that  of  entire  unity  on  those  sub- 
jects roost  connected  with  our  welfare  hers, 
and  hereafter ;  those  sympathies  which  can 
convert  strangers  into  friends,  and  draw  them 
together  in  the  enduring  ties  of  purs,  christian 
love.  **  No,  DO,*'  said  she  to  herself;  ^  the 
beloved  husband  of  such  a  woman  cannot  be 
a  villain  ;'*  and  she  awaited,  with  benevolent 
impatience,  the  arrival  of  her  expected  guests. 

They  came,  accompanied  by  Charles  Dan- 
vera,  Annabei*s  young  fellow-traveller,  who 
was  nephew  to  one  of  Uiem ;  and  Lady  Alberry 
lost  no  time  in  drawing  from  them  an  exact 
detail  of  all  that  had  passed. 

**  And  this  ^rl,  ^ou  say,  was  a  forward, 
conceited,  set-up  bemg,  full  of  herself  and  her 
accomplishments ;  in  short,  the  creature  of  va- 
nity.*' 

**  Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  old  men,  ^  it  was 
quite  a  comeay  to  look  at  her,  and  hear  her  !*' 

**  But  what  says  my  young  friend  1** 

**The  same.  She  is  very  pretty;  but  a 
model  of  affectation,  boasting,  and  ranity. 
Now  she  was  hanging  her  head  on  one  side^ 
then  looking  languishingly  with  her  eyes; 
and  when  my  uncle,  eome/y,  as  I  thought, 
talked  of  her  father  as  a  bankrupt,  her  expres- 
sion of  angry  mortification  was  so  ludicrous 
that  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing.  Nay,  I 
do  assure  vou,**  he  continued,  **  that  had  we 
been  left  alone  a  few  minutes,  I  should  have 
been  made  the  confidant  of  her  love  aflfatrs ; 
for  she  sighed  deeply  once,  and  a^ked  me  with 
an  affect^  lisp,  ir  1  did  not  think  it  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  have  a  too  susceptible  heart!* 

As  he  said  this,  af^r  the  manner  of  Annabel, 
both  the  old  men  exclaimed,  **  Admirable ! 
that  is  she  to  the  life !  I  think  that  I  see  her 
and  hear  her  !** 

*«But,  I  dare  say,"  tatd  Lady  Alberry 
gravely,  **  that  you  paid  her  compliments,  and 
pretended  to  admire  her,  notwithstanding." 

**I  own  it;  for  how  eould  I  refuse  the  in- 
cense which  every  look  and  gesture  demand- 
ed!" 

**  A  principle  of  truth,  young  man !  would 
have  enablecl  vou  to  do  it.  What  a  fine  lesson 
it  would  be,  for  poor  fkttered  women,  if  we 
could  know  how  meanly  men  think  of  us,  even 
when  they  fktter  us  the  moat." 

^  But,  dear  Lady  Albeny,  this  girl  seemed 
to  me  a  mere  child ;  a  coquette  of  the  nursery ; 
still,  had  she  been  older,  her  evident  vanity 
would  have  secured  me  against  her  beauty.*' 

**  You  are  mistakes,  Chariet ;  this  child  is 
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ftlroost  seventeen.  Bot  now,  gfentlemen,  as 
jusi  men,  I  appeal  to  you  all,  whether  it  is  not 
more  likely  that  this  yain-glorioas  ffirl  told 
lies,  than  that  her  fether,  the  hasband  of  one 
of  the  beat  of  women,  should  be  guilty  of  the 
grrossest  dishonesty  1" 

**  I  must  confess,  Jane,  that  yon  have  con- 
▼inced  roe,"  said  Sir  James ;  but  the  two  cre- 
ditors only  frowned,  and  spoke  not. 

**  But  consider,"  said  this  amiable  adrocate; 
**if  the  girl*8  habitation  was  so  Jieautiful,  was 
it  not  inconsistent  with  her  boasting  propensi- 
ties that  she  should  not  choose  to  be  set  down 
Btitt  And  if  her  father  still  had  carriages 
and  serrants,  would  they  not  have  been  sent 
to  meet  herl  And  if  he  were  really  rich, 
would  she  have  been  allowed  to  travel  alone 
in  a  stage-coach  1  Impossible :  and  I  conjure 
you  to  suspend  your  severe  judgment  of  an 
unfortunate  man,  till  you  have  sent  some  one 
to  see  how  he  really  lives." 

'*I  am  forced  to  return  to  Wynstaye  to- 
morrow," growled  out  Charles's  uncle ;  *'there- 
fore,  suppose  I  go  myself." 

'*  We  had  fixed  to  go  into  Wales  ourselves, 
next  week,"  replied  Lady  Alberry,  **  on  a  visit 
to  a  dear  friend  who  lives  not  far  from  Wyn- 
staye. Therefore,  what  say  you.  Sir  James  I 
Had  we  not  better  go  with  our  friend  1  For 
if  you  have  done  poor  Burford  injustice,  tlie 
sooner  you  make  him  reparation,  andtn /Mmm, 
the  better." 

To  this  proposal  Sir  James  gladly  assented ; 
and  they  set  off  for  Wales  the  next  day,  accom- 
panied by  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

As  Lady  Alberry  was  going  to  her  chamber, 
on  the  second  night  of  their  journey,  she  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  deep  groans,  and  a 
sort  of  delirious  raving,  from  a  half-open  door. 

**  Surely,"  said  she  to  the  landlady,  who 
was  conducting  her,  '*  there  is  some  one  very 
ill  in  that  room." 

'*  Oh,  dear !  yes,  my  lady ;  a  poor  roan  who 
was  picked  up  on  the  road  yesterday.  He  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  heart  of  Wales, 
till  he  was  so  tired  he  got  on  a  coach  ;  and  he 
supposes  that,  from  weakness,  he  fell  off  in  the 
night;  and  not  being  missed,  he  lay  till  he 
was  found  and  brought  hither." 

**  Has  any  medical  man  seen  him  1" 

"  Not  yet ;  for  our  surgeon  lives  a  good 
way  off;  and,  as  he  had  his  senses  when  he 
first  came,  we  hoped  he  was  not  much  hurt. 
He  was  able  to  tell  us  that  he  only  wanted  a 
ffarret,  as  he  was  very  poor ;  a.nd  yet,  my  lady, 
ne  looks  and  speaks  so  like  a  gentleman !" 

'*  Poor  creature !  he  must  be  attended  to, 
and  a  medical  man  sent  for  directly,  as  he  is 
certainly  not  sensible  now," 

**  Hark  !  he  is  raving  again,  and  all  about 
his  wife,  and  I  cannot  tell  what." 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Lady  Al- 
berry, whose  heart  always  yearned  towards 
the  afflicted;  **and  I  think  that  I  am  myself 
no  bad  doctor." 


Accordingly,  she  entered  the  room  just  as 
the   sick    man  exclaimed,  in    his  ddiriam,: 

**  Cruel  Sir  James !    1  a  fraudulent > 

Oh !  my  dearest  Anna !"....  and  Lady  Al- 
berry recognised,  in  the  poor  raving  being  be-' 
fore  her,  tbie  calumniated  Burford !  | 

'*I  know  him!"  she  cried,  bursting  into 
tears:  **We  will  be  answerable  for  Sd  ex- 
penses." 

She  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  James ;  and ' 
having  prepared  him  as  tenderly  as  she  could ' 
fbr  the  painful  scene  which  awaited  him,  sbs ; 
led  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  unconacious  i»>' 
valid;— then,  while  Sir  James,  shocked  and 
distressed  beyond  measure,  interrogated  lbs 
landlady.  Lady  Alberry  examined  the  aeaiiy 
threadbare  coat  of  the  tupposedriek  mofi,  whidi 
lay  on  the  bed,  and  searched  for  the  slenderly- 
filled  purse,  of  which  he  had  himself  spoken. 
She  found  there  Sir  James's  letter,  which  had, 
she  doubted  not,  occasioned  his  journey  and 
his  illness ;  and  which,  therefore,  in  an  agoav 
of  repentant  feeling,  her  husband   tore  iaio 
atoms.    In  the  same  pocket  he  found  Anna-' 
bePs  confession ;  and  when  they  left  the  cham- 
ber, having  vainly  waited,  in  hopes  of  beioff 
recognised  by  the  poor  invalid,  they  retamed 
to  their  fellow-travellers,  carrying  with  them 
the  evidences  of  Burford's  scanty  maaas,  ia 
corroboration  of  the  tale  of  suffering  and  hr 
tigue  which  they  had  to  relate. 

'*  See !"  said  Lady  Alberry,  holding  up  tbe 
coat,  and  emptying  the  purse  on  Um  table, 
**  are  these  signs  ofopulencel  and  is  trevelUsg 
on  foot,  in  a  hot  June  day,  a  proof  of  splendid  I 
living!"  while  the  harsh  creditor,  as  he  listen- 
ed to  the  tale  of  delirium,  and  read  the  eoafes- 
sion  of  Annabel,  regrett^  the  hasty  credence 
which  he  had  given  to  her  falsehoods. 

But  what  was  best  to  be  done  1    To  send  i 
for  Burford^s  wife; — and,   till  she  arriTedl 
to  nurse  him.  Sir  James  and  Lady  Alberry  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  leave  the  inn.    It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  the  nephew  sfaoold 
go  to  Burford's  house,  in  the  barouche,  and  es- 
cort his  wife  back.     He  did  so;   and  while: 
Annabel,  lost  in  painful  thought,  was  walkia^J 
on  the  road,  she  saw  the  barouche  driving  o^f 
with  her  young  fellow-traveller  in  it    At  it; 
requires  great  suffering  to  subdue  such  offf- 
weening  vanity  as  Annabers,  her  first  thosgkti 
on  seeing  him,  was,  that  her  youthfal  bcw 
was  a  young  heir,  who  had  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  was  now  come  in  state,  to  make  bff. 
an  offer!     She,  therefore,  blushed  with  p)ea-l 
sure,  as  he  approached,  and  received  his  bevj 
with  a  countenance  of  joy.     But  his  ftee  ei-; 
pressed  no  answering  pleasure;  and,  eoUly 
passing  her,  lie  said  his  business  was  vitkksr 
mother,  who,  alarmed,  she  scarcely  knew  wkjt 
stood  trembling  at  the  door ;  nor  was  she  hM 
alarmed,  when  the  feeling  youth  told  hit  e^; 
rand,  in  broken  and  faltering  accents,  and  d^ 
livered  Lady  Al berry's  letter. 

''  Annabel  roust  go  with  me  !**  said  her  n^ 
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ther,  in  a  deep  and  totemn  tone.  Then  lowers 
inj(  her  vuicp,  because  unwillin((  to  reprove 
her  before  a  atranger,  she  added,  **  Yea,  my 
child  !  thou  must  f^o,  tu  see  the  effocts  of  thy 
errors,  and  take  Rad,  but  salutary  warning,  for 
the  rest  of  thy  life.  We  shall  not  detain  you 
lon{(,  fir,'*  she  continued,  turning  to  Charles 
Danveri» ;  **  our  tientUr  wardrobe  can  be  soon 
prepan'd.** 

lo  a  short  time,  the  calm,  but  deeply-suficr- 
ing  wife,  and  tlie  weeping,  humbled  daughter, 
were  on  their  road  to  the  inn.  The  mother 
scarcely  spoke  during  the  whole  of  the  journey ; 
but  she  seemed  to  pray  a  great  deal ;  and  the 
young  man  was  so  affected,  with  the  subdued 
anguish  of  the  one,  and  the  passionate  grief  of 
thft  other,  that,  he  declared  to  Lady  Alberry, 
Im  had  never  been  awakened  to  such  serious 
thought  before,  and  hoped  to  be  the  better  for 
the  journey,  through  Uie  whole  of  his  exist- 
ence; while,  in  her  penitent  sorrow,  he  felt 
inclined  to  forget  Annal>ers  fault,  coquetry, 
umI  affectation. 

When  they  reached  the  inn,  the  calmness  of 
die  wife  was  entirely  overcome  at  the  sight  of 
Lady  Alberry,  who  opened  bui  arms  to  receive 
ber  with  the  kindness  of  an  attached  friend; 
whisperin?,  as  she  did  so,  *»  He  has  been  sen- 
sible; and  he  knew  Sir  James;  knew  him  as 
an  affi^tionate  friend  and  nurse!*' 

**  Graciouti  Hraven,  I  thank  thee  !**  she  re- 
plied* hastening  to  his  apartment,  leading  the 
reluctant  Annabel  alon^;.  But  he  did  not 
know  them ;  and  his  wife  was  at  first  spcech- 
Icee  with  sorrow;  at  length,  r*>covering  her 
ealomess,  she  said,  **  See,  dear  unhappy  girl ! 
to  what  thy  sinfulness  has  n^diiccd  thy  fond 
father!  Humble  thyself,  my  child,  before  tlie 
Great  Being  whom  thou  hast  offended;  and 
ovn  his  mercy  in  the  awful  warning  !*' 

**  I  am  humbled,  I  am  warned,  I  tnist,*' 
cried  Annabel,  filling  on  her  knee;  **but,if 
he  die,  what  will  beconip  of  mp  ?** 

**  What  will  become  of  us  aitT^  replied  the 
mother,  shuddering  at  the  bare  idea  of  losing 
biiii«  but  preparing  with  forced  composure,  for 
ber  important  duties.  Trying  ones  indeed 
they  were,  through  many  days  and  nights, 
tb^  the  wife  and  daughter  had  to  watch 
bceide  the  bed  of  t}>e  unconscious  Burford. 
Tbe  one  heard  herself  kindly  invoked,  and 
lenderly  desired,  and  her  ahaenee  vcondertd  at ; 
wbile  the  oilier  never  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned* during  the  ravings  of  fever,  without 
beart-rending  upbraiding*,  and  just  reproofs. 
But  Ilarft)rd*8  life  was  granted  to  the  prayers 
of  agonizing  affection;  and  when  recollection 
rttonied,  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing  that  his 
reputation  waa  clearea,  that  his  angry  crediton 
were  become  his  kind  friends,  and  that  Sir 
Jaoirs  Alberry  lamented,  with  bitter  regret, 
tbat  be  could  no  longer  prove  his  confidence 
ia  hioi  by  making  him  his  partner.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  blight  to  his  proftpecu,  Bur- 
,  {bid  piously  blcMcd  the  event  which  had  had 


•o  salutary  an  infioence  on  hb  offending  child ; 
and  had  taught  her  a  lesson  which  she  was ; 
not  likely  to  forget  Lady  Alberry,  however,  I 
thought  that  the  lesson  was  not  yet  saflkiently  ; 
complete ;  for,  though  Annabel  might  be  cured  | 
of  lying  by  the  consequences  of  her  falsehoods, 
the  vanity  which  prompted  them  might  still 
remain  uncorrected.  Therefore,  as  Annabel 
had  owned  that  it  was  the  wish  not  to  lose 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  her  supposed  ad- 
mirer, which  had  led  her  to  her  last  fatal  false- 
hood. Lady  Alberry,  with  the  mother^s  appro- 
bation, contrived  a  plan  for  laying  tlie  axe,  if  j 
possible,  to  the  root  of  her  vanity ;  and  slie  | 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  asking  Charles  | 
Danvers  in  her  presence,  and  that  of  her  mo- 1 
ther,  some  particulars  concerning  what  passed  | 
in  the  coach,  aiui  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  i 
As  she  expected,  he  gave  a  sofVened  and  favour- 
able representation ;  and  would  not  allow  that  I 
he  did  not  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
fair  companion. 

'*  What !  Charles,*'  said  she,  ''do  yon  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  you  mimicked  her  voice  and 
manner  V* 

She  then  repeated  all  that  he  had  said,  and 
his  declaration   that  her  evident  vanity  and 
coquetry  steeled  his  heart  against  her,  copying 
at  the  ssme  time,  his  accurate  mimicry  of  Au- 
nabePs  manner;  nor  did  she  rest  till  she  had  ■ 
drawn  from  him  a  full  avowal  that  what  he 
had  asserted  was  true;  for.  Lady  Albeny  was  . 
not  a  woman  to  be  resisted ;  while  the  roorti- ' 
fied,  humbled,  but  corrected  Annabel,  could  | 
only  hide  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom ; 
who,  while  she  felt  for  the  salutary  pangs  in- 
flicted on  her,  mingled  caresses  with  her  tears, 
and  whispered  in  her  car,  that  the  mortification 
which  she  eiuiured,  was  but  for  a  moment ;  j 
and  tlie  benefit  would  be,  she  trusted,  of  eter- , 
nal  duration.    The  lesson  was  now  complete 
indeed.    Annabel  found  that  she  had  not  only,  > 
by  her  lies  of  vanity,  deprived  her  father  of  a  ; 
lucrative  busin<*8s,  but  that  she  had  exposed  I 
herself  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  or  that 
very  being  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
error ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  her  humbled  and  I 
contrite  heart,  she  resolved  from  that  moment ' 
to  struggle  with  her  besetting  sins  and  subdue 
them.     Nor  was  the  resolve  of  that  trying- 
moment  ever  broken.     But  when  her  father,  ■ 
whose  original  d«'stination  had  been  the  church, ! 
was  le^i  by  his  own  wishes  to  take  orders,  and  j 
was  in  process  of  time  inducted  into  a  consi- 
derable living,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  James  Albert' 
ry,  Annab4*l  rivalled  her  mother  in  performing 
the  duties  of  her  new  station;  and,  when  she 
became  a  wife  and  Mother  herself,  she  had  a 
mournful   satisfaction  in  relating  the  above 
story  to  her  children;   bidding  them  beware! 
of  all  lying,  but  more  especially  of  that  com-| 
raon  lie,  the  lie  of  vanity,  whether  it  be  active  | 
or  passive. 

''Not,*'  said  she,  "tliat  retributive  justice 
in  this  world,  like  that  which  attended  mine* 
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may  always  follow  your  falsehoods,  or  those  of 
others ;  but  because  all  lying  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  law  of  God ;  and  that  the  liar,  as 
scripture  tells  us,  is  not  only  liable  to  punish- 
ment and  disgrace  here,  but  will  be  the  object 
of  certain  and  more  awful  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come.*' 

The  following  tale  illustrates  the  passive 

UE   OF   VANITY. 

UNEXPECTED    DISCOVERIES. 

There  are  two  sayings — the  one  derived 
from  divine,  the  other  from  human  authority — 
the  truth  of  which  is  continually  forced  upon 
us  by  experience.  They  are  these;  —  '*  A 
prophet  is  not  without  honour,  except  in  his 
own  country;'*  and  **  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
Talet  de  chambre." — "  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt," is  also  a  proverb  to  the  same  effect; 
and  they  all  three  bear  upon  the  tendency  in 
our  natures  to  undervalue  the  talents,  and  the 
claims  to  distinction,  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  closely  connected  and  associated ;  and  on 
our  incapability  to  believe  that  they,  whom  we 
have  always  considered  as  our  equals  only,  or 
perhaps  as  our  inferiors,  can  be  to  the  rest  of 
tlie  world  objects  of  admiration  and  respect. 

No  one  was  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
these  sayings  than  Darcy  Pennington,  the  only 
child  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  couple,  who 
thought  him  the  best  of  sons,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  geniuses ;  but,  as  they  w^cre  not  able  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  family  of  this  latter 
truth,  when  they  died,  Darcy's  uncle  and 
guardian  insisted  on  his  going  into  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  in  London,  instead  of  being 
educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Darcy  had  a  mind  too  well  disciplined,  to  rebel 
against  his  guardian's  authority.  He  therefore 
submitted  to  his  allotment  in  silence ;  resolving 
that  his  love  of  letters  and  the  muses  should 
not  interfere  with  his  duties  to  his  employer, 
but  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  literary 
pursuits ;  and,  as  he  had  real  talents,  he  was 
at  length  raised  frpm  the  unpaid  contributor  to 
the  poetical  columns  in  the  newspaper,  to  the 
/>a«(i  writer  in  a  popular  magazine;  while  his 
poems,  signed  Jilfred^  became  objects  of  eager 
expectation.  But  Darcy 's  own  family  and 
friends  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  at 
his  growing  celebrity  than  he  himself  was ; 
for  he  was  a  sincere,  humble  christian;  and, 
having  been  accustomed  to  bow  to  the  opinion 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  superiors 
in  intellect  and  knowledge,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  in  his  own  eminenve.  But  it  was  pre- 
cious to  his  heart,  rather  than  to  his  vanity ; 
as  it  enabled  him  to  indulge  those  benevolent 
feelings,  which  his  small  income  had  hitherto 
restrained.  At  length  he  published  a  duode- 
cimo volume  of  poems  and  hymns,  still  under 
the  name  of  Alfred,  which  was  highly  praised 
in  reviews  and  journals,  and  a  strong  desire 


was  expressed  to  know  who  the  modest,  pro- 
mising, and  pious  writer  was. 

Notwithstanding,  Darcy  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  disclose  his  name.  He  risited 
hisifiative  town  every  Tear,  and  in  the  cirele 
of  his  family  and  fiiends,  was  still  considered 
only  as  a  good  sort  of  lad,  who  had  beet 
greatly  overrated  by  his  parents — was  jost 
suited  for  the  situation  in  which  he  had  bees 
placed  —  and  was  very  fortunate  to  have  beea 
received  into  partnership  with  the  merchant  to 
whom  he  had  been  clerk.  In  vain  did  Darcy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  hint  that  he  was  an 
author;  he  remembered  the  contempt  with 
which  his  uncle  and  relations  had  read  one  of 
the  earliest  fruits  of  his  muse,  when  exhibited 
by  his  fond  father,  and  the  adyice  given  to 
burn  such  stuff,  and  not  turn  the  head  of  a  dull 
boy,  by  making  him  fancy  himself  a  genius. 
Therefore,  recollecting  the  wise  saying  quoted 
above,  he  feared  that  the  news  of  his  literary  | 
celebrity  would  not  be  received  with  pleasure, 
and  that  the  affection  with  which  he  was  now 
w^elcomed  might  suffer  diminntion.  **  Be- 
sides," thought  he,  —  and  then  his  heart  rose 
in  his  throat,  with  a  choking,  painful  feelings— 
**  those  tender  parents,  who  would  have  en- 
joyed my  little  fame,  are  cold,  and  anconsdous 
now  ;  and  the  ears,  to  which  my  praises  would! 
have  been  sweet  music,  cannot  hear;  ther^ 
fore,  roethinks,  I  have  a  rooarnful  pleasure  in 
keeping  on  that  veil,  the  remoTat  of  which 
cannot  confer  pleasure  on  them.** 

Consequently  he  remained  contented  to  be 

warmly  welcomed  at  D for  talents  of  aa 

humble  sort,  such  as  his  power  for  mendiag 
toys,  making  kites,  and  rabbits  on  the  wall; 
which  talents  endeared  him  to  all  the  childrea 
of  his  family  and  friends ;  and,  through  tltem, 
to  their  parents.  Yet  it  may  be  asked,  was  it 
possible  that  a  young  man  so  gifted,  coakl| 
conceal  his  abilities  from  observation!  { 

Oh,  yes.     Darcy,  to  borrow  Addison's  me-l 
taphor  concerning  himself,  though  he  eoDld{ 
draw  a  bill  for  1000/.,  had  never  any  small 
change  in   his  pocket.     Like  him,  hiecooM 
write,  but  he  could  not  talk  ;  he  was  discoor- 
aged  in  a  moment ;  and  the  slightest  rebif 
made  him  hesitate  to  a  painful  degree.    He 
had,  however,  some  flattering  moments,  even 
nraidst  his  relations  and  friends ;  for  he  beiid 
them   repeating  his  verses,   and  singing  hit 
songs.     He  had  also  far  greater  joy  in  MV- 
ing  his  hymns  in  places  of  public  wofibip; 
and  then,  too  much  choked  with  grateful  emo-l 
tion  to  join  in  the  devotional  chorus  hioiiel^i 
he  used  to  feel  his  own  soul  raised  to  hetfcs' 
upon  those  wings  which  he  had  furnished  ftr) 
the  soufs  of  others.     At  such  moments,  be 
longed  to  discover  himself  as  the  author;  bat 
was  withheld  by  the  fear  that  his  songs  wosM 
cease  to  be  admired,  and  his  hymns  wooM 
lose  their  usefulness,  if  it  were  known  that  be' 
had  written  them.    However,  he  resolved  le. 
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wy ;  and  once,  on  hearinfj^  a  song  of  | 
tended,  be  Tentured  to  observe, 
ik  I  can  write  as  i^ood  a  one.*' 
!*'  cried  his  uncln;  **  what  a  conceited 
remember  that  you  used  to  scribble 
nen  a  child  ;  but  I  thought  you  had 
fhed  out  of  that  nonsrnBe/* 
lear  fellow,  nature  never  meant  thee 
L,  bt^lieve  me,*'  said  one  of  his  cou- 
eitedly,— <i  young  collegian.     •*  No, 
the  girl  in  the  drama,  thou  wouldst 
re*  and  *joy'  rhyme,   and  know  no 

[  have  written,  and  I  can  rhyme,"  r»> 
rcy  colouring  a  little, 
d !"  replied  his  formal  aunt ;  **  Well, 
y  Pennington,  it  really  would  be  very 
to  sec  your  erudite  productions;  per- 
will  indulge  us  some  day." 
1 ;  and  then  you  may  probably  alter 
lion." 

fter,  Darcy  wrote  an  anonymous  prose 
ne  volume,  interspersed  with  poetry, 
id  even  a  greater  run  than  his  other 
and  it  was  attributed  first  to  one 
nd  tlien  to  another,  while  his  pub- 
s  excpftsively  pressed  to  declare  the 
the  author;  but  he  did  not  himself 
as  he  only  knew  Daroy,  ovovoedly^ 
signed  name.  But,  at  length,  Darcy 
to  disclose  his  secret,  at  least  to  his 
and  friends  at  D  ;  and,  just  as 
d  edition  of  his  tale  was  nearly  com- 
e  set  off  for  his  native  place,  taking 
1  the  manuscript,  full  of  the  printer's 
prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 
\  one  irresMbie  motive  for  thus  walk- 
om  his  incoenito^  like  Homer's  dei- 
their  cloud.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
lecond-cousin,  Julia  Vane,  an  heiress, 
ncle*s  ward ;  and  had  become  jealous 
f,  as  he  had,  for  some  months,  wooed 
onymous  poetry,  which  she,  he  found, 
I  to  a  gentleman  in  the  netghbour- 
ose  name  be  knew  not ;  and  she  had 
lared  that,  such  was  her  passion  for 
e  who  could  woo  her  in  beautiful 
M  alone  likely  to  win  her  heart. 
»  very  day  of  his  arrival,  he  said  in 
f -circle,  that  he  had  brought  down  a 
loscript  of  his  own,  which  he  wished 
•  them.  Oh !  the  comical  grimaces! 
essed  laughter,  growing  and  swell- 
ever,  till  it  could  be  restrained  no 
hich  was  the  result  of  this  request! 
the  looks  of  consternation  when  Dar- 
ned the  manusciipt  from  his  pocket ! 
,  Darcy,*'  said  his  uncle,  **thi8  is 
vord  and  a  blow;  but  you  cannot 
'night;  we  are  engaged.'' 
inly,  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,"  said 
**  if  you  wish  to  read  your  astonish- 
ictions,  we  are  bound  in  civility  to 
I ;  but  we  are  all  going  to  Sir  Hugh 
and  shall  Tenture  to  take  yon  with 


us,  tkouf^  it  b  a  great  favosr  and  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  go  on  such  an  oocation ;  for  a 
gentleman  is  staving  there  who  has  written 
suoh  a  sweet  book !  It  it  only  just  out,  yet  it 
cannot  be  had ;  because  the  first  edition  is  sold, 
and  the  second  not  finished.  So  Sir  Hugh« 
for  whom  your  uncle  it  exerting  himMlf 
against  the  next  election,  has  been  so  kind  at 
to  invite  ut  to  hear  the  author  read  his  own 
work.  This  gentleman  does  not,  indeed,  own 
that  he  wrote  it;  still  he  does  not  deny  it;  and 
it  is  clear,  by  his  manner^  that  he  did  write  it, 
and  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  writer." 

**  Very  well,  then ;  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
another  author  read  his  own  work  shall  be  de- 
layed," replied  Darcy,  smiling. 

*'  Perhaps,  when  you  have  heard  this  gtn- 
tleraan's,  yon  will  not  be  so  eager  to  read 
yours,  Darcy,"  said  Julia  Vane;  **for  you 
tu€d  to  be  a  modest  man." 

Darcy  aighed,  looked  signifieantly,  bat  re- 
mained silent. 

In  the  evening  they  weirt  to  Sir  Hagfa  Bel- 
son's,  where,  in  the  Captain  Eustace,  who 
was  to  delight  the  company,  Darey  reeognised 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  author  of  several  meagre  peribnnancet 
handed  about  in  manuscript  in  certain  circles ; 
which  ow^  their  celebrity  to  the  birth  and 
fashion  of  the  writer,  and  to  the  bribffry  which 
is  always  administered  to  the  selMove  of  those 
who  are  the  tekct  few  ehoten  to  tee  and  judge 
on  such  occasions. 

Captain  Eustnot  now  prepared  to  read ;  but 
when  he  named  the  title  of  the  book  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  Darey  started  from  hit 
seat  in  surprise ;  for  it  was  the  title  of  his  own 
work !  But  there  might  be  two  works  with  the 
same  title ;  and  he  sat  down  again ;  bat  when 
the  reader  continued,  and  be  eoald  doubt  no 
longer,  he  again  started  np,  and  with  stutter- 
ing eagerness  said, 

«*  Wh — wh— who,  tir,  did  you  tay,  wrote 
this  book  1" 

**  I  have  named  no  names,  sir,"  replied  Eus- 
tace conceitedly;  ^the  author,  it  unknown* 
and  wishes  to  remain  so." 

'^  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,"  cried  hit  aunt, 
**sit  down  and  be  quiet;"  aiHi  be  obeyed. 

*'Mr.  Pennington,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  afleel- 
edly,  **  the  violet  must  be  sought,  and  is  di^ 
cmsered  with  difficulty,  you  know;  for  it 
shrinks  from  obsenration,  and  loves  the  shada." 

Darey  bowed  assent ;  but  fixed  his  eyas  on 
the  discovered  violet  before  him  with  such  an 
equivocal  expression,  that  Eustace  wat  dit- 
coneerted ;  and  the  more  so,  when  Darey,  who 
could  not  but  foel  the  ludicrous  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  hid  his  foee  in  hit  hand- 
kerchief, and  wat  evidently  thaking  with 
laughter. 

**  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  I  am  really  asham- 
ed of  you,"  whispered  hb  aunt;  and  Darey 
recovered  hit  eompoaara. 
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He  had  now  two  hours  of  great  enjoyment. 
He  heard  that  book  admirably  read  which  he 
had  intended  to  read  the  next  day,  and  knew 
that  he  should  read  ill.  He  heard  that  work 
applauded  to  the  skies  as  the  work  of  another, 
which  would,  he  feared,  have  been  faintly 
commended,  if  known  to  be  his ;  and  he  saw 
the  fine  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved  drowned 
in  tears,  by  the  power  of  his  own  simple  pa- 
thos. 'Fhe  poetry  in  the  book  was  highly  ad- 
mired also ;  and,  when  Eustace  paused  to  take 
breath,  Julia  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Captain 
Eustace  is  the  gentleman  who,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  wrote  some  anonymous  poe- 
try sent  ma  by  the  post ;  for  Captain  Eustace 
pays  me,  as  you  see,  marked  attention ;  and 
as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the  verses,  exactly 
as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the  book  which  he 
is  now  reading,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  wrote 
both." 

**  I  dare  say,"  replied  Darcy,  colouring  with 
resentment,  **  that  he  as  much  wrote  the  one 
as  he  wrote  the  other.^^ 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  Darcy  1  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  I  own  that  I  can- 
not be  insensible  to  such  talent;  for  poetry 
and  poets  are  my  passion,  you  know ;  and  in 
his  authorship  I  forget  his  plainness.  Do  you 
not  think  a  woman  would  be  j*^stified  in  loving 
a  man  who  writes  so  morally,  co  pi6usly,  and 
BO  delightfully  1" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Darcy,  ecgerly  grasp- 
ing her  hand,  '*  provided  his  conduct  be  in 
unison  with  his  writings ;  and  I  advise  you  to 
give  the  writer  in  question  t/our  whole  heart.'*'' 

After  the  reading  was  over,  the  delighted 
audience  crowded  round  the  reader,  whose 
manner  of  receiving  their  thanks  was  such  as 
to  make  every  one  but  Darcy  believe  the  work 
was  his  own ;  and  never  was  the  passive  lie 
OP  VANITY  more  completely  exhibited  ;  while 
Darcy,  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  by  the  feelings 
of  unratified  authorship,  and  the  hopes  excited 
by  Julians  words,  thanlced  him  again  and  again 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  read 
the  book ;  declaring,  with  great  earnestness, 
that  he  could  not  have  done  it  such  justice 
himself;  adding,  that  this  evening  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

**  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  what  ails  you  1" 
cried  his  aunt;  **you  really  are  not  like  your- 
self!" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Darcy,"  said  his  uncle, 
drawing  him  on  one  side;  **  do  not  be  such  a 
forward  puppy ;  who  ever  questioned  or  cared 
whether  you  could  have  done  it  justice  or  not  1 
But  here  is  the  carriage ;  and  1  am  glad  you 
have  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  thus  exposing 
yourself  by  your  literary  and  critical  raptures, 
which  sit  as  ill  upon  you  as  the  caressingrs  of 
the  ass  in  the  fable  did  on  him,  when  he  pre- 
tended to  compete  with  the  lapdog  in  fondling 
his  master." 

During  the  drive  home,  Darcy  did  not  speak 
a  word ;  not  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  his 


severe  uncle  and  aunt,  but  became  be 
meditating  how  he  should  make  that  diaeo-l 
very,  on  the  success  of  which  hon|r  hit  devest! 
hopes.  He  was  also  commaning  with  hit  ^ 
own  heart,  in  order  to  bring  it  b^k  to  that ' 
safe  humility  out  of  which  it  had  been  led  by 
the  flattering  and  unexpected  erenta  of  the 
evening. 

'*  Well,"  said  he,  while  they  drew  Toend , 
the  fire,  '*  as  it  is  not  late,  euppoee  I  read  ay ' 
work  to  you  now.  1  assure  yon  that  it  is  quite  j 
as  good  as  that  which  you  have  heard."  ' 

*^Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  yea  really  qidtel 
alarm  me,"  cried  his  aunt.  i 

"  Why  so  1"  I 

'*  Because  I  fear  that  you  are  a  little  d^| 
rt'oiM/"  on  which  Darcy  nearly  laughed  him-i 
self  into  convulsions.  ! 

'*  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  Darcy,"  said  his  | 
uncle  very  gravely, — **  too  quick.  I  shall  send  | 
for  advice,  if  you  are  not  better  to-morrow ;  you ; 
look  so  flushed,  and  your  eyes  are  so  bright  Tj 

**  My  dear  uncle,"  replied  Darcy,  **I  shall 
be  quite  well,  if  you  will  but  hear  my  manu- 
script before  you  go  to  bed." 

They  now  all. looked  at  each  other  with  in- 1 
creased  alarm;  and  Julia,  in  order  to  pletBe' 
him,  (for  she  really  loved  him)  said,  ^  Well,  \ 
Darcy,  if  you  insist  upon  it;"  but,  interrupt- 
ing her,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  exclaimed, 
*^No;  on  second  thoughts,  1  will  not  read  it 
till  Captain  Eustace  and   Sir  Hugh  and  his 
family  can  be  present ;  and  they  will  be  here 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

**  W  hat !  read  your  nonsense  to  them  !*'  cried 
his  uncle,  **  poor  fellow !  poor  fellow !" 

But  Darcy  was- gone!  he  had eaaght  Jalit*s 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
his  relations  to  wonder,  to  fear,  and  to  pitv. 
But  as  Darcy  was  quite  composed  the  next 
day,  they  all  agreed  that  he  roust  have  drunk  < 
more  wine  than  he  or  they  had  been  aware  of 
the  preceding  evening.  But  though  Darey 
was  willing  to  wait  the  ensuing  eveniig, 
before  he  discovered  his  secret  to  the  rest  of; 
the  family,  he  could  not  be  easy  till  he  hadj 
disclosed  it  to  Julia;  for  he  was  mortified  to 
find  that  the  pious,  judicious  Julia  Vane  bad,' 
for  one  moment,  believed  that  a  mere  man  of' 
the  world,  like  Captain  Eustace,  could  hare, 
written  such  verses  as  he  had  anonymossly. 
addressed  to  her;  verses  breathing  the  vefy; 
quintessence  of  pure  love;  and  full  of  anxioM 
interest  not  only  for  her  temporal,  but  heretn^ 
nal  welfare.  **No,  no,"  said  he;  **she  sbtli 
not  remain  in  such  a  degrading  error  one  bo> 
ment  longer ;"  and  having  requested  a  printo 
interview  with  her,  he  disclosed  the  truth.      ! 

**What!  are  you — can  you  be — did  yon 
write  all !"  she  exclaimed  in  broken  acoenti; 
while  Darcy  gently  reproached  her  for  bam 
believed  that  a  mere  worldly  admirer  eoold 
so  have  written ;  however,  she  justified  k€^l 
self  by  declaring  how  impossible  it  was  (0| 
suspect  that  a  man  of  honour,  as  Eostaeej 
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med,  could  be  so  base  as  to  assome  a  merit 
which  was  not  his  own.  Here  she  paused, 
taming  awaj  from  Darcy*s  penetrating  look, 
eovenn  with  conscious  blushes,  ashamed  that 
be  should  see  how  pleased  she  was.  But  she 
lesdily  acknowledged  her  sorrow  at  having 
been  betrayed,  by  the  unworthy  artifice  of 
Eustace,  into  encouraging  his  attentions,  and 
was  eager  to  concert  with  Darcy  the  best  plan 
for  revealing  the  surprising  secret. 

The  evening,  so  eagerly  anticipated  by 
Darcy  and  Julia,  now  arrivcKl ;  and  great  was 
the  consternation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
when  Darcy  took  a  manuscript  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  open  it. 

^Tbe  fellow  is  certainly  possessed/'  thought 
his  uncle. 

^Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,*'  whisperad  his 
mont,  **  I  shall  faint  if  you  persist  in  exposing 
yourself!" 

^  Darcy,  I  will  shut  you  up  if  you  proceed," 
whispered  his  uncle ;  **  for  you  must  positively 
be  mad." 

**Ijet  him  go  on,  dear  uncle,"  said  Julia; 
**!  am  fttre  vou  will  be  delighted,  or  ou^hi  to 
be  so ;"  and,  spite  of  his  uncle's  threats  and 
whispers,  he  addressed  Captain  Eustace  thus: 

^  Allow  me,  sir,  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
■oie  than  justice  which  you  did  my  humble 
perfbrmence  the  other  evening.  Till  1  heard 
yoe  nad  it,  I  was  unconscious  that  it  had  so 
mech  merit;  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
bigheet  gratification  which,  as  an  author,  I 
eter  received." 

New  terror  seixed  every  one  of  his  family 
wbo  beud  him,  except  Julia;  while  wonder 
fiUed  Sir  Hugh  and  the  rest  of  his  party — 
Eostaoe  excepted ;  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
tbe  motbor  of  the  work ;  therefore  he  could 
dispate  tbe  fact  that  the  real  author  now 
brfofo  him;  and  blushes  of  detected 
frteftood  covered  his  cheek ;  but  ere  he  could 
fcller  out  a  reply,  Darcy 's  uncle  and  sons 
Mned  bim  by  the  arm,  and  insisted  on  speak* 
iaf  witb  bim  in  another  room.  Darcy,  laugh- 
iaf  Tiolently,  endeavoured  to  shake  them  off, 
bat  ia  vain. 

**  Lei  him  alone,"  said  Julia,  smiling,  and 
forward.  **  Darcy's  *  eye  may  be  in  a 
fiensy  rolling,'  as  you  have  all  of  you 
~  bim  to  be  a  poet;  but  other  frenzy  than 
ibal  of  a  poet  he  has  noi^  I  assure  you — so 
MV  tit  bim  at  liberty ;  /  will  be  answerable 
br  hie  eamty." 

**  What  does  all  this  mean  1"  said  his  uncle, 
■■  he  aod  bis  eons  nnwillingly  obeyed. 

•*Il  Beans,"  eaid  Darcy,  **that  I  hope  not 
to  qnit  this  room  till  I  have  had  the  delight  of 
_  tbeee  yet  unpublished  poems  of  mine 
by  Captain  Eustace.  Look,  sir,"  con- 
be,  **bere  is  a  signature  well  known, 
■o  deobl,  to  yon ;  that  ol  Alfred.'^ 

^  Aiw  yoa  indeed  Alfred,  the  celebrated  Al- 

~  I**  laltered  out  Eustace. 

••1  believe  eo,"  he  replied  with  a  smile; 


**  though  on  some  occasions,  you  know,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  one*s  ptnoruu  idenliiy.^^ 

**True,"  answered  Eustace,  turning  over 
the  manuscript  to  hide  his  confusion. 

*'And  I,  Captain  Eustace,"  said  Julia, 
**  have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  discover- 
ing that  my  unknown  poetical  correspondent 
is  my  long-cheriahed  friend  and  cousin,  Darcy 
Pennington,  l^ink  how  satisfactory  this  dis- 
covery has  been  to  i7i«/" 

**  Certainly,  madam,"  he  replied,  turning 
pale  with  emotion ;  for  he  not  only  saw  his 
Pataict  LicB  if  Vanity  detected,  though  Dar- 
cy had  too  much  christian  forbearance  even 
to  insinuate  that  he  intended  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  fame  of  another,  but  he  also  saw, 
in  spite  of  the  kindness  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed him,  that  he  had  lost  Julia,  and  that 
Darcy  had  probably  gained  her. 

>'  What  is  all  this !"  cried  8ir  Hu^h  at  last, 
who  with  the  uncle  and  aunt  had  listened  in 
silent  wonder.  *^  Why,  Eustace,  I  thought 
you  owned  that !" 

**  That  I  deny ;  I  owned  nothing ; "  he  eager- 
ly replied.  **  You  intitted  on  it,  nay,  every- 
body insisted,  that  1  hm  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  work  which  I  read,  and  of  other 
things;  and  if  Mr.  Pennington  asserts  that 
he  is  the  author,  I  give  him  joy  of  his  genius 
and  his  fame." 

«'  What  do  I  hear !"  cried  the  aunt ;  **  Mr. 
Darcy  Pennington  a  genius,  and  fiunous,  and 
I  not  suspect  it !" 

** Impossible !"  cried  his  uncle,  pettishly; 
**  that  dull  fellow  turn  out  a  wit !  It  cannot 
be.  What!  are  you  Alfred,  boy  1  I  cannot 
credit  it ;  for  if  so,  1  have  been  dull  indeed  ;'* 
while  his  sons  seemed  to  feel  as  much  mortifi- 
cation as  surprise. 

*'  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Darcy,  '*  I  am  now 
a  professed  author.  I  wrote  the  work  which 
you  heard  last  night.  Here  it  is  in  the  manu- 
script, as  returned  by  tbe  printer ;  and  here  is 
the  last  proof  of  the  second  edition,  which  I 
received  at  the  postK)ffice  just  now,  directed  to 
A.  B. ;  which  is,  I  think,  proof  pontine  that  I 
may  be  Alfred  also,  who  by  your  certainly 
impartial  praises,  is  for  ihii  evening,  at  least, 
in  his  own  eyes,  elevated  into  Alfred  the 
Great." 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE    LIES  OF   FLATTERY. 

The  Lies  of  Flattery  are  next  on  my  list. 

These  lies  are,  generally  speaking,  not  only 
unprincipled,  but  offensive;  and  though  they 
are  usually  told  to  conciliate  good  will,  the 
flatterer  oflen  fails  in  his  attempt ;  for  his  in- 
tended dupe  frequently  sees  through  his  art. 
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and  he  excites  indignatioii  where  he  meant  to 
obtain  regard.  Those  who  know  aught  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  it  really  is,  and  do  not  throw 
the  radiance  of  their  own  Christian  benevo- 
lence over  it,  most  be  well  aware  \hzifew  per- 
sons hear  with  complacency  the  praises  of 
others,  even  where  there  is  no  competition  be- 
tween the  parties  praised  and  themselves. 
Therefore,  the  objects  of  excessive  flattery  are 
painfully  conscious  that  the  praises  bestowed 
on  them,  in  the  hearing  of  their  acquaintances, 
will  not  only  provoke  those  auditors  to  under- 
value their  pretensions,  but  to  accuse  them  of 
believing  in  and  enjoying  the  gross  flattery  of- 
fered to  them.  There  are  no  persons,  in  my 
opinion,  with  whom  it  is  so  difficolt  to  keep 
up  "the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,"  as  flat- 
terers by  system  ana  habit.  Those  persons, 
I  mean,  who  deal  out  their  flatteries  on  the 
same  principle  as  boys  throw  a  handful  of 
burs.  However  unskilfully  the  burs  are 
thrown,  the  chances  are  that  some  will  stick  ; 
and  flatterers  expect  that  some  of  their  compli- 
ments will  dwell  with,  and  impose  on  their 
intended  dupe.  Perhaps  their  calculation  is 
not,  generally  considMd,  an  erroneous  one ; 
but  if  there  be  any  of  their  fellow-creatures 
with  whom  the  sensitive  and  the  discerning 
may  be  permitted  to  loathe  association,  it  is 
with  those  who  presume  to  address  them  in 
the  language  of  compliment,  too  violent  and 
unapproprtate  to  deceive  even  for  a  moment ; 
while  they  discover  on  tlieir  lips  the  flickering 
sneer  of  contempt  contending  with  its  treach- 
erous smile,  and  mark  their  wily  e^e  looking 
round  in  search  of  some  responsive  one,  to 
which  it  can  communicate  their  sense  of  the 
uttered  falsehood,  and  their  mean  exultation 
over  their  imagined  dupe.  The  lies  of  benevo- 
lence, even  when  they  can  be  resolved  into 
lies  of  flattery,  may  be  denominated  amiable 
lies ;  but  the  lie  of  flattery  is  usually  uttered 
by  the  bad-hearted  and  censorious;  therefore, 
to  the  term  lie  of  flattery,  might  be  added 
an  alias ;— ^n/fcu,  the  lie  of  malevolence. 

Coarse  and  indiscriminating  flatterers  lay  it 
down  as  a  role,  that  they  are  to  flatter  all  per- 
sons on  the  qualities  which  they  have  not 
Hence,  they  flatter  the  plain,  on  their  beauty ; 
the  weak,  on  their  intellect ;  the  dull,  on  their 
wit;  believing,  in  the  sarcastic  narrowness  of 
their  conceptions,  that  no  one  possesses  any 
self-knowledge;  but  that  every  one  implicitly 
believes  the  truth  of  the  eulogy  bestowed. 
This  erroneous  view,  taken  by  the  flatterer  of 
the  penetration  of  the  flattered^  is  common  only 
in  those  who  have  more  cunning  than  intel- 
lect ;  more  shrewdness  than  penetration ;  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  our  na- 
ture has  been  g^athered,  not  from  deep  study  of 
the  human  heart,  but  from  the  depravity  of 
their  own,  or  from  the  pages  of  ancient  and 
modern  satirists;  — those  who  have  a  mean, 
malignant  pleasure,  in  believing  in  theabsence 
of  all  moral  truth  amongst  their  usual  associ- 


ates ;  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  comlort  then- 
selves  for  their  own  conscioas  dereliction  firoai 
a  high  moral  standard,  by  the  cooviotion  thatj 
they  are,  at  least,  as  good  a»  ikeir  neigkkmtn. ' 
Yes ;  my  experience  tells  methat  the  abovo>  I 
mentioned  rale  of  flattery  is  aded  upon  only , 
by  the  half-enlighiened,  who  take  for  aopeh-] 
ority  of  intellect  that  btm  low  cunniDg,  - 

which,  in  fools,  supplies. 

And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise.         [ 

But  the  deep  observer  of  human  oatoie 
knows  that  where  there  is  real  intellect,  there 
are  discernment  and  self-knowledge  also;  and 
that  the  really  intelli^nt  are  aware  to  how  '■ 
much  praise  and  admiration  they  are  entitled, 
be  it  encomium  on  their  personal  or  mental! 
qualifications.  [ 

I  beg  to  give  one  illustration  of  the  Lie  of  i 
Flattery,  in  the  following  tale,  of  which  the - 
offending  heroine  is  z  female ;  though,  as  roeaj 
are  the  iieensed  flatterers  of  women,  I  needed  I 
not  to  have  feared  the  imputation  of  want  of: 
candour,  had  1  taken  my  example  from  one  of 
the  wiser  sex. 

THE  TURBAN;  OR  THE  LIE  OF 
FLATTERY.  | 

Some  persons  are  each  determined  flattereis 
both  by  nature  and  habit,  that  they  flatter  na- 
consciously,  and  almost  involuntarily.  Sadi . 
a  flatterer  was  Jemima  Aldred ;  bat*  as  the , 
narrowness  of  her  fortune  made  her  onaUe  to : 
purchase  the  luxuries  of  life  in  whieh  sbe^ 
most  delighted,  she  was  also  a  conaetovt  and , 
voluntary  flatterer  whenever  she  was  witk| 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  indulge  her! 
favourite  inclinations. 

There  was  one  distinguished  woman  in  the . 
circle  of  her  acquaintance,  whose  &vonr  tk9' 
was  particularly  desirous  of  gaining,  and  who ' 
was  therefore  the  constant  object  of  her  flatie- 
ries.    This  lady,  who  was  rendered,  by  Wr 
situation,  her  talents,  and  her  virtues,  an  o^| 
ject  of'earthly  worship  to  many  of  her  assort- 1 
ates,  had  a  good-natured  indolence  about  hu,  \ 
which  made  her  receive  the  incense  offered, as  f 
if  she  believed  in  its  sincerity.     But  the  flatierj  = 
of  young  Jemima  was  so  gross,  and  so  iai»  i 
crimate,  that  it  sometimes  converted  the  ssaiij 
gentleness  of  Lady  Delaval*8  nature  into  nU;i 
and  she  felt  indignant  at  being  eoppoeca  es* 
pable  of  relishing  adulation  so  excessive,  Hi  j 
devotion  so  servile.     But,  as  ahe  was  fall  d\ 
christian  benevolence,  and,  conseooently,  her 
first  desire  was  to  do  good,  ahe  silowcd  pitfi 
for  the  poor  girPs  ignorance  to  conquer  reseai- 1 
ment,  and  laid  a  plan,  in  order  to  eoneet  sad ! 
amend  her,  KpombU^  by  salutary  mortifictooa.  ■ 

Accordingly,  she  invited  Jemima,  and  tdawj 
other  young  ladies,  to  spend  a  whole  day  with  i 
hnr  at  her  house  in  the  country.  Bat,  as  thai 
truly  benevolent  are  always  reluctant  to  aflietf 
any  one,  even  though  it  be  to  rmproie,  Ladv^ 
Delaval  would  have  shrunk  from  the  tv: 
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which  she  had  imposed  on  herself^  had  not  Je- 

J  miroa  excited  her  into  pereeverduce,  by  falling 

I  repeatedly  and  grossly  into  her  besetting  sin 

during  the  course  of  the  day.     For  instance ; 

Lady  DelavaU  who  usually  lefl  the  choice  of 

her  ribbons  to  her  milliner,  as  she  was  not  stu- 

dious  of  her  personal  appearance,  wore  colours 

at  breakfast  that  morning  which  she  thought 

;  ill-suited  both  to  her  years  and  complexion ; 

I  and  having  asked  her  guests  how  they  likod 

her  scarf  and  ribbons,  tney  pronounced  them 

'  to  be  beautiful. 

I      **  But,  surely,  they  do  not  become  my  olive, 
'  ill-looking  skin  !*' 

I  *'  They  are  certainly  not  becoming,*'  was  the 
ingenuous  reply  of  all  but  Jemima  Aldred, 
I  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  the  colour  was 
j  as  becoming  as  it  was  brilliant ;  adding, 
I  **  I  do  not  know  what  dear  Lady  Uclaval 
means  by  undervaluing  her  own  clear  com- 
:  plexion.*' 

**  The  less  that  is  said  about  that  the  better, 
!  I  believe,'*  she  drily  replied,  not  trying  to  con- 
j  ceal  the  sarcastic  smile  which  played  upun  her 
I  lip,  and  feeling  strengtiionrd,  by  this  new  in- 
stance of  Jemima's  duplicity,  to  go  on  with 
I  her  design  ;  but  Jemima  tlioutrht  she  had  en- 
■deaied  hirrst^lf  to  her  by  fluttering  her  personal 
I  vanity ;  and,  while  her  companions  frowned 
,  reproach  fi>r  her  iruificm/y,  she  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  reproving  their  rudentu.   After 
tira.  Lady  Delaval  desired  hrr  maid  to  bring 
her  down  the  foundation  for  a  turban,  which 
she  waa  going  to  pin  up,  and  some  other  finery 
prepared  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  a  short 
liiBe«  the  most  splendid  materials  for  millinery 
ahone  upon  the  table.     When  she  began  her 
tAsk«    her    other    guests,    Jemima  excepted, 
worked   alto,   but  she  was   sufficiently   em- 
ployed, aha  said,  in  watching  the   creative 
antl    tasteful  fingers  of  her  friend.     At  first. 
Lady  Delaval  made  the  turban  of  silver  tis- 
sue; and  Jemima  was  in  ecsui%ie.<<;   but  the 
Dest  rooinent  she  declared  that  covering  to  be 
loo  aimple;  and  Jemima  thoutrht  so  too;  — 
while  ahe  was  in  equal  ecstasies  at  the  etfect 
of  a  ffaudy  many-coloured   gauze,  whidi  rc- 
plared  its  modest  costliness,     ^ut  still  her 
yoang  companions  openly  preferred  the  silver 
cohering,  declaring  that  the  gay  one  could 
ly  be  tolerated  if  nothing  else  of  showy 
roent  were  superadded.   They  gave,  how- 
,  their  opinion  in  vain.  Coloured  stones,  a 
gold   band,  and  a  green,  spun-glass  feather, 
were  all  in  their  turn  heaped  upon  this  showy 
hcad-dreaa,  while  Jemima  exulted  over  eveiy 
freah  addition,  and  admired  it  as  a  new  proof 
of  Lady  Delaval's  taste. 

**  Now,  then,  it  ia  completed,"  cried  Lady 

DelaTal  t  **  but  no ;  suppose  I  add  a  scarlet 

I  faallier  to  the  green  one ;  oh  !  that  would  be 

I  wperb ;"  and  having  given  this  dessirablt*  finish 

•  to  ber  performance,  Jemima  declared  it  to  be 

aerfect;  but  the  rest  of  the  company  were  too 

hoDeat  to  commeiid  it.    Lady  Delaval  then 


put  it  on  her  head  4  and  it  was  as  unbecoming 
as  it  was  ugly ;  but  Jemima  exclaimed  that 
her  dear  friimd  had  never  worn  anything  be-  ' 
fore  in  which  she  looked  so  well,  adding,         I 

*^  But   then  the  looks  well   in   everything,  | 
However,  that  lovely  turban  would  become 
any  one." 

**Try  how  it  would  fit  you !"  said  Lady  De- 
laval, putting  it  on  her  head.  Jemima  looked 
in  a  glass,  and  saw  that  to  her  short,  small 
person,  little  face,  and  little  turned-up  nose, 
such  an  enonnous  mass  of  finery  was  the 
destruction  of  all  comeliness;  but,  while  the 
by-standers  laughed  immoderately  at  her  ap- 
pearance, Jemima  was  loud  in  her  admiration, 
and  volunteered  a  wish  to  wear  it  at  aome 
public  place-^ 

''  For  I  think  I  do  look  so  well  in  it!'*  cried 
Jemima. 

**lf  so,"  said  her  hostess,  *^you,  yoong  la- 
dies, on  tins  occasion,  have  neither  taste  nor ! 
eye;"  while  Jemima  danced  about  the  room,! 
exulting  in  her  heavy  head-dress,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  her  falsehood,  and  in  the  supposed 
superior  ascendency  it  had  gained  her  over  her 
hostess,  above  that  of  her  more  sincere  com- 

K anions.  \or,  when  Lady  Delaval  expressed 
er  fear  that  the  weight  might  be  painful, 
would  she  allow  it  to  be  removed  ;  but  she  de- 
clared that  she  liked  her  burden.  At  parting. 
Lady  Delaval,  in  a  tone  of  great  significance, 
told  her  that  she  should  hear  from  ker  the  next 
day,  l*he  next  morning  Jemima  oAen  dwelt 
on  these  marked  words,  impatient  for  an  ex- 
planation of  them  ;  and  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  a  servant  of  Lady  Delaval's  brought  a 
letter  and  a  bandbox. 

The  letter  was  first  opened ;  and  was  aa 
follows : 

*^  Dear  Jemima,— As  I  know  that  you  have 
long  wished  to  visit  my  niece.  Lady  Ormsby, 
and  also  to  attend  the  astronomical  lecture  on 
the  grand  transparent  orrery,  which  is  to  be 
given  at  the  public  looms  this  evening,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Intinnary  ;  though  your  praise- 
worthy prudence  prevented  you  from  subscrib- 
ing to  It,  1  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing 
you  a  ticket  fur  the  lecture,  and  in  informing 
you  that  I  will  call  and  take  you  to  dinner  at 
Lady  Ormsby *s  at  four  o'clock,  whence  you 
and  1,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  (which  will 
be  a  splendid  one,)  shall  adjourn  to  the  lec- 
ture."   *^  How  kind,  how  very  kind !" 

exclaimed  Jemima ;  but,  in  her  heart,  imput- 
ing these  favours  to  her  recent  flatteries;  and 
reading  no  farther,  she  ran  to  her  mother'! 
apartment  to  declare  the  joyful  news.  **  Oh, 
mamma !"  exclaimed  she,  **  how  fortunate  it 
was  that  I  made  up  my  dyed  gauxe  when  I 
did !  and  1  can  wear  natural  flowers  in  my 
hair ;  and  they  are  so  U'coming,  aa  well  aa 
cheap."  She  then  returned  to  her  own  room, 
to  finish  the  letter,  and  explore  the  contenta  of 
tlie  box.  But  what  was  her  consternation  on 
reading  tlie  following  words: ''But  1 
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•hall  take  yoo  to  the  dinner,  and  I  give  yoa 
the  ticket  for  the  leetare,  only  on  this  express 
condition, — that  yoo  wear  the  accompanying 
turban,  which  was  decorated  according  to  your 
taste  and  judgment,  and  in  which  you  were 
conscious  of  looking  so  well !  —  Every  addi' 
tional  ornament  was  bestowed  to  please  yoo ; 
and  as  1  know  that  your  wish  will  be  not  to 
deprive  me  of  a  head-dress  in  which  your  par- 
Hal  eyes  thought  I  looked  so  charmingly^  I 
positively  assure  you,  that  no  consideration 
shall  ever  induce  me  to  wear  it ;  and  that  I 
expect  you  to  meet  my  summons,  arrayed  in 
your  youthful  loveliness,  and  my  turban/* 

Jemima  sat  in  a  sort  of  stupor  aAer  perusing 
tliis  epistle ;  and  when  she  started  from  it,  it 
was  to  carry  the  letter  and  the  turban  to  her 
mother. 

•*  Read  that !  and  look  at  that  !*'  she  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  the  turban. 

**  Why,  to  be  sure,  Jemima,  Lady  Delayal 
must  be  making  prame  of  you,'*  she  replied. 
**  What  could  produce  such  an  absurd  requisi- 
tion 1" 

When  called  upon  to  answer  this  question, 
Jemima  blushed ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  feel- 
ing some  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience, 
she  almost  hesitated  to  own,  that  the  annoying 
conditions  were  the  consequence  of  her  flatte- 
ries. Still,  to  comply  with  them  was  impos- 
sible; and  to  go  to  the  dinner  and  lecture 
without  them,  and  thereby  perhaps  afiront 
Lady  Delavi^l,  was  impossible  also. 

**  What !  expect  me  to  hide  my  pretty  hair 
onder  that  preposterous  mountain  f  Never, 
never  !'*  Vainly,  now,  did  she  try  to  admire 
it ;  and  she  felt  its  weight  insupportable. 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  Cap- 
tain Leslie  and  George  Yaux  will  dine  at 
Lady  Ormsby's  and  go  to  the  lecture;  but 
then  they  will  not  bear  to  look  at  me  in  this 
frightful  head-dress, and  will  so  quiz  me;  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  think  me  too  great  a  quiz 
to  sit  by !  No,  no ;  much  as  I  wish  to  go, 
and  I  do  so  very,  very  much  wish  it,  I  cannot 
go  on  these  cruel  conditions.*' 

"  But  what  excuse  can  you  make  to  Lady 
Delaval  1" 

**  I  must  tell  her  that  I  have  a  bad  tooth- 
ache, and  cannot  t^\  and  I  will  write  her  a 
note  to  say  so ;  ana  at  the  same  time  return 
the  ugly  tnrban." 

She  did  so;— >but  when  she  saw  Lady  Dela- 
val pass  to  the  fine  dinner,  and  heard  the  car- 
riages at  night  going  to  the  crowded  lecture, 
she  shed  tears  of  bitterness  and  regret,  and 
lamented  that  she  had  not  dared  to  go  without 
the  conditional  and  detestable  turban.  The 
next  day  she  saw  Lady  Delaval's  carriage 
drive  op  to  the  door,  and  also  saw  the  servant 
take  a  band-box  out. 

"  Oh  dear,  mamma,"  cried  Jemima,  *'  I  pro- 
test that  ridiculous  old  woman  has  brought 
her  ugly  turban  back  again  !'*  and  it  was  with 


a  forced  smile  of  welcome  that  she  greeted 
Lady  Delaval.-«-Tbat  lady  entered  the  room  > 
with  a  graver  and  more  dignified  mien  flnn  j 
usual ;   for  she  came  to  reprove,  and,  she ! 
hoped,  amend  an  offender  againsiC  those  princi-, 
pies  of  truth  which  she  honoured,  and  to 
which  she  uniformly  acted  np.    Jost  before- 
Lady   Delaval  appeared,  Jemima  recollected ; 
that  she  was  to  have  the  tooth-ache ;  tberefoie 
she  tied  np  her  face,  adding  a  pkactical  ux 
to  the  maiiy  already  told ;— -for  one  lie  is  sore 
to  make  many. 

**  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  yoa  were  not  able 
to  accompany  me  to  the  dinner  and  lectore,** 
said  she,  **and  were  kept  at  home  by  the 
tooth-ache.  Was  that  your  only  reason  for 
staying  at  home  ?**  I 

*'  Certainly,  madam  ;  can  you  doubt  it?** 

**  Yes  ;  for  I  have  strong  suspicion  that  the 
tooth-ache  is  a  pretence,  not  a  reality.** 

**This  from  you,  Lady  Delaval !  my  once 
kind  friend.'* 

**  Jemima,  I  am  come  to  prore  myself  a  for 
kinder  friend  than  ever  I  did  before.  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  alone ;  because  I  should  Hot 
like  to  reprove  a  child  before  her  mother.** 

Lady  Delaval  then  reproached  her  astonish- 
ed auditor  with  the  mean  habit  of  flattery,  in : 
which  she  was  so  apt  to  indulge;  assuring 
her  that  she  had  never  been  for  one  moment 
her  dupe,  and  had  insisted  on  her  wearing  the 
turban,  in  order  to  punish  her  despicable  do- 
plicitv.  I 

**  Had  you  not  acted  thos,**  continned  Lady ' 
Delaval,  **  I  meant  to  have  taken  yoo  to  the : 
dinner  and  lecture,  without  conditions;  boti 
wished  to  inflict  on  ;^ou  a  salutary  punishmeiit, 
in  hopes  of  convincing  you  that  there  are  no 
qualities  so  safe,  or  so  pleading  as  truth  and 
ingenuousness.— I  saw  you  cast  an  alarmed 
look  at  the  hat-hox,**  she  added,  in  a  gayer 
tone ;  **  but  fear  not;  the  turban  is  no  more! 
and,  in  its  stead,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  you  a  Leghorn  bonnet ;  and  sboold 
you,  while  you  wear  it,  feel  any  desire  to  flit- 
ter, in  your  usual  degrading  wanner,  may  it 
remind  you  of  this  conversation,  and  its  ctaut, , 
—  and  mak%  your  present  mortification  the 
means  of  your  future  good.*' 

At  this  moment  Jemima's  mother  entered ' 
the  room,  exclaiming ;  **  Oh  !  Lady  Dehivai ! 
1  am  glad  you   are  come !  my  poor  child*! 
toothache  is  so  bad !  and  how  nnfortonate  that** ; 
....  Lady   Delaval  cast  on   the    misttkes 
mother  a  look  of  severe  reproof,  and  on  ibe 
daughter  one  of  pity  and  unavailing  regret; 
for  she  felt  that,  for  the  child  who  is  hoarlyj 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  an  unprincipled 
parent's  example,  there  can  be  little  chance  of 
amendment ;  and  she  hastened  to  the  eanisfs, 
'  convinced  that  for  the  poor  Jemima  AMied 
her  labours  of  christian  duty  bad  been  exerted, 
in  rain.     She  would  have   soon  foond  bov' 
just  her  conviction  was,  had  she  heard  Um 
dialogue  between  the  mother  and  daughter, si. 
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11  the  (troTo  off.  Jemima  dried  tip  ber : 
:ritical  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  A  eroM, 
Nlialieal   creaLure !     I    am   glad   aha   ia 

Vhal  do  vou  mean,  child  I  and  what  ia 
la  about  1"  Jemima  hsTing  Utd  her,  ahe 


10  letl  her  the  Irulh,  she  would  bate  jou 

'cry  likelj ;  but  see,  mamniai  what  ahe 
;i>en  me.  What  a  braulirni  bonnet! 
he  owed  it  to  me,  for  the  trick  abe  played 
nd  for  her  preaching."' 
Veil,  child,"  ana wered  her  mother,  "let 
rwch  to  JOU  BTfry  day  and  nelcocDe,  il' 
imea  aa  to-day,  full -handed." 
:h  waa  the  eflrci  of  Lady  Delaval'a  kiinl 
I  on  a  mother  H>tP3chinf[<  and  a  daugbUr 
tghii  for iodelible  indued  are  Iboaebabii? 
•ehood  and  disingeauouanea  which  ehil- 
acquiie,  whocc  pirent*  do  not  make  ,1 
adttrtnu  [o  truth,  theiojif  of  tbeir  chil- 
I  education;  and  puoiah  all  deTiatJon 
It  with  aalulary  tigour.  But,  wbaiati^r 
'  txttlUncia  or  the  trron  of  parenU  nr 
itora,  there  U  one  naceaaary  thinK  l.'i 
u>  temember,  or  tbeir  eicetleoeea  will  bi 
i«,and  iJieirfHiilu  ineuiediable  j  naiaali, 
ley  ate  not  Lo  form  their  children  foi  llir' 

11  vortdalone;— they  are  to  educate  them 
erety  aa  (be  ekiUrax  ofliau,  but  aa  1L<^ 


of  baring  ferMted  favow  bj  too 
long  a  ailanoa. 

Aa  (hs  lie  of  fear  alwaya  piooeeda,  M  I 
have  before  obaarred,  from  a  want  of  mwrmi 
eoaragt,  it  ia  ofWn  the  raanll  of  want  of  reafr' 
lutjon  lo aay  " no,"  wben " yea" it  moie  agrae- 
abla  to  the  feeling* of  tbe  queationet.  "la  not 
my  tww  gown  pretty  I"  "la  not  my  new  hatbo- 
comingV'  "lanMtaycoatof agoodeolosil** 
There  are  few  peraona  wbo  hate  eoara^  to 
aay  "no,"  even  to  theae  triTiil  niieatioita ; 
though  the  negatire  would  be  truth,  and  iba 
affirmative,  faMoad.  And  ailll  leaa  are  they 
able  to  be  honeat  in  tbeir  replies  10  quealiana 
of  a  more  delicate  nalura.  *'  la  not  my  laat 
work  the  beatV  "la  not  my  wife  beautifulV 
"  I«  not  my  daagbtec  agreeable  1"  "  la  not  m; 
eon  a  fine  youtbl" — uioae  enanaiing  qu«W 
'hich  contented  and  confiding  agotiam 


>nlyu 


aptta 


iaoneoflhaleaat 

p<iMibly  proceed 

to  gire  pain,  and  ooiraaion 


CHAPTER  IT. 


RTK  believed  that  the  lie  of  fear  waa  con- 
to  the  low  and  unedueattid  of  both  aexes. 
I  children  ;  but  further  reflection  and  o\>- 
ion  have  con* ineed  me  thai  Ihia  ia  l>y 
Fans  the  caae ;  but  that,  aa  thia  lie  *prin| 
the  want  of  moral  cox  -.---. 

ia  by  no  meana  confii 
he  result  of  it,  that  fear  of  man  whb'i 
Its  10  the  lie  of  fear,  moat  be  univeran 
thou^  the  nature  of  the  dread  may  >>< 
la,  and  of  different  degreee  of  strength 
aetance ;  a  child  or  servant  (of  courat  '. 

of  ill-educBled  children)  breaka  a  tr; 
tea,  and    denies  having  dona  ao.     Ar- 

)  to  ibem ;  and  either  say  that  they  a^ 
kd,  when  tbey  are  not,  or  make  aonii 
'       n  wbi«h  waa  6.. 


fatoT  prompts 
aps,  a  lie  on  t 
displeasing,  b 

from  a  kind  _       , 

diaappoinlment ;  and  haa  a  dcj^f  of  lelatian- 
abip,  a  diaiant  £iinily  resemblance,  to  the  ua 
or  BCHavoutnci ;  thoogfa,  when  accurately 
analyiod,  even  thia  good-natured  falaehood 
may  be  resolved  into  nljuk  drtad  of  loaing 
fivour  by  speaking  the  truth.  Of  theae  ^wtiidn- 
Ua  of  benevolenca  I  ahall  tml  in  ^ir  turn; 
but  I  ahall  now  proceed  to  relate  a  story,  lo 
illuatrsie  thi  ui  or  nxa,  and  ita  Important 
reaulta,  under  apparently  nnimpoitant  circnnt- 

THE  BANK-NOTE. 

"  Ark  yon  retnming  immediately  lo  Wor> 
cealai  T"  aaid  Lady  LMlie,  a  widow  rtaidlng 
near  that  city,  to  a  young  officer  wbo  waa 
paying  bet  a  morning  viaiL 

"  I  am  i  can  I  do  any  thing  for  yon  there  T" 

"Yea;   yon  can  do  me  a  great  kindness. 

My  confidential  aervant,  Baynea,  is  gorte  not 

for  the  day  and  night;  and  I  do  not  like  to 

trtiet  my  new  footman,  of  whom  I  know  d» 

uraee,  and  as  thi-    liing- to  pul  lh'«  I'tl"  ">  ih*  [w«-offi<».  "  >» 

inof  to  anyelaas    r   «»««"«•  ■  ttlj-pouai  note." 

"  Indeed !  that  ia  a  larga  snia  lo  InHt  to  Uw 


0  many  of  tbi 
aa  iir{^ig«nt  correapondenta;  since  av-|  ther  officer*,  who 
(or  not  writing  aoooer  are  usaally  lit*  </ 


■■  Yea;  bat  I  m  told  it  i*  iba  aafeat 

veyanee.     It  ia,  however,  qoiu  ueeaaaary 
a  peraon  whom  1  can  trust,  ahoakd  pat  the 
latter  in  Iba  box." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Captain  Fraalaad. 
Tlien,  with  an  air  that  ibowed  be  eooatdtrad 
idnutJf  aa  a  peiaoo  to  be  trusted.  h«  dapoailed 
the  lettai  In  aaletj  in  hi*  poekrtJMwk,  and 
took  leave ;  promiain^  be  would  iMum  to  din- 
ner  the  MXt  day,  which  waa  SaktrJof. 

On  hia  road,  Fnaland  inti  soow  of  hia  bm- 


s  lb«  day 
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nestly  pressed  him  to  accompany  them,  he 
wholly  forgot  the  letter  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
and,  having  despatched  his  servant  to  Wor- 
cester, for  his  MtC'de-^uU*  and  other  things, 
he  turned  back  with  his  companions,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  that  sauntering^ 
but  amusing  idleness,  that  doke  far  niente^ 
which  may  be  reckoned  comparatively  virtuous, 
if  itfleads  to  the  forgetfulness  of  little  duties 
only,  and  is  not  attended  by  the  positive  in- 
fringement of  greater  ones.  But,  in  not  put- 
ting this  important  letter  into  the  post,  as  he 
had  engaged  to  do,  Freeland  violated  a  real 
duty ;  and  he  might  have  put  it  in  at  Malvern, 
had  not  the  rencontre  with  his  brother-officers 
banished  the  commission  given  him  entirely 
from  his  thoughts.  Nor  did  he  remember  it 
tilt,  as  they  rode  through  the  village  the  next 
morning,  on  their  way  to  Worcester,  they  met 
Lady  Leslie  walking  in  the  road. 

At  sight  of  her,  Freeland  recollected  with 
shame  and  confusion  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
the  charge  committed  to  him,  and  fain  would 
he  have  passed  her  unobserved;  for,  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  high  fashion,  great  talents, 
and  some  severity,  he  was  afraid  that  his  neg- 
ligence, if  avowed,  would  not  only  cause  him 
to  forfeit  her  favour,  but  expose  him  to  her 
powerful  sarcasm. 

To  avoid  being  recognised  was,  however, 
impossible ;  and  as  soon  as  Lady  Leslie  saw 
him,  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh !  Captain  Freeland, 
1  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  I  have  been  quite 
uneasy  concerning  my  letter  since  I  gave  it  to 
your  care ;  for  it  was  of  such  consequence ! 
Did  you  put  it  in  the  post  yesterday  V* 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  Freeland,  hastily,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  "certainly.  How 
could  you,  dear  madam,  doubt  my  obedience 
to  your  commands  V* 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you !"  cried  she,  "  how 
you  have  relieved  my  mind !" 

He  had  so ;  but  he  had  painfully  burthened 
his  own.  To  be  sure  it  was  only  a  white  lie, 
— the  LIE  OF  FEAR.  Still  he  was  not  used  to 
utter  falsehood  ;  and  he  felt  the  meanness  and 
degradation  of  this.  He  had  yet  to  Icarn  that 
it  was  mischievous  also;  and  that  none  can 
presume  to  say  where  the  consequences  of  the 
moAt  apparently  trivial  lie  will  end.  As  soon 
as  Freeland  parted  with  Lady  Leslie,  he  bade 
his  friends  farewell,  and,  putting  spur  to  his 
horse,  scarcely  slackened  his  pace  till  he  had 
reached  a  general  post-office,  and  deposited  the 
letter  in  safety.  "  Now,  then,"  thought  he, 
"I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  return  and  dine 
with  Lady  Leslie,  without  shrinking  from  her 
penetrating  eye." 

He  found  her,  when  he  arrived,  very  pen- 
sive and  absent;  so  much  so,  that  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize  to  her  guests,  inform- 
ing them  that  Mary  Benson,  an  old  servant  of! 
hers,  who  was  very  dear  to  her,  was  seriously  ' 


•  Night  bag. 


t  Sweet  doing  nothing. 


ill,  and  painfully  circumstanced ;  and  thatske 
feared  she  had  not  done  her  duty  bj  her.  '^To 
tell  you  the  truth.  Captain  Freeland,**  said  she, 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  *^  I  blame  my- 
self for  not  having  sent  for  my  confidentitl 
servant,  who  was  not  very  far  off,  and  des- 
patched him  with  the  money,  instead  of  trust- 
ing it  to  the  posL" 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so, 
certainly  /"  replied  Freeland^  deeply  blush- 
ing. 

"  Yes ;  for  the  poor  woman,  to  whom  I  sent 
it,  is  not  only  herself  on  the  point  of  bdng 
confined,  but  she  has  a  sick  buabandy  nnable 
to  be  moved ;  and  as  (but  owing  to  no  6alt 
of  his)  he  is  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  hit 
cruel  landlord  has  declared  that,  if  they  do  not 
pay  their  rent  by  to-morrow,  he  will  turn  them 
out  into  the  street,  and  seize  the  very  bed  they 
lie  on !  However,  as  you  put  the  letter  into 
the  post  yesterday,  they  must  get  the  fifty-pound 
note  to-day,  else  they  could  not ;  lor  there  b 
no  delivery  of  letters  in  London  on  a  Sundey^ 
you  know." 

*'  True,  very  true,"  replied  Freeland,  ia  t 
tone  which  he  vainly  tried  to  render  steady. 

"Therefore,"  continued  Lady  Leslie,  '•if 
you  had  told  me,  when  we  met,  that  the  letter 
was  not  gone,  I  should  have  recalled  Bayaes, 
and  sent  him  off  by  the  mail  to  London;  and 
then  he  would  have  reached  Somefstown, 
where  the  Bensons  live,  in  good  time;  hot 
now,  though  I  own  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
me  to  send  him,  for  fear  of  accident,  1  coqU 
not  get  him  back  again  soon  enough ;  Ifaere^ 
fore,  I  must  let  things  take  their  chance ;  aod, 
as  letters  seldom  miscarry,  the  only  danger  ii, 
that  the  note  may  be  taken  ouL" 

She  might  have  talked  an  hoar  without  ai- 
swer  or  interruption;  for  Freeland  was  too 
much  shocked,  too  much  conscience-stnckea. 
to  reply ;  as  he  found  that  be  bad  not  only  toM 
a  falsehood,  but  that,  if  he  bad  had  moni 
courage  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  the  mischirr- 
ous  negligence,  of  which  he  had  been  gailir, 
could  have  been  repaired ;  but  now,  as  Lwf 
Leslie  said,  "  it  was  too  late !" 

But,  while  Lady  Leslie  became  talkstiic^ 
and  able  to  perform  her  duties  to  ber  fntukt 
afler  she  had  thus  onburtbened  ber  bhb^  !• 
Freeland,  he  grew  every  minute  more  abssi,! 
and  more  taciturn;  and,  thongfa  he  couy  Brt[ 
eat  with  appetite,  he  threw  dbiK-n,  rather  iba; 
drank,  repeated    glasses  of  bock  and  thmt- 
pagne,  to  enable  him  to  rally  his  spirits;  tat 
in  vain.     A  naturally  ingenoons  and  growni! 
nature  cannot  shake  off  the  first  coinpiiottiasi| 
visitings  of  conscience  for  bavins  comBiitt' 
an  unworthy  action,  and  havingilso bees Ai 
means  of  injury  to  another.     All  on  a  ssJdiSi 
however,  his  countenance  brightened;  waiti 
soon  as  the  ladies  left  the  uhfe,  he  stntrd  la 
left  his  compliments  and  excuses  vitli  hml 
Leslie^s  nephew,  who  presided  atdiBser:nH' 
he  had   a  pressing  call  to  Womsui;  v'. 
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re,  as  ibe  London  mail  waa  gone,  he 
ii«elf  into  a  poei-chaise,  and  set  off* 
stown,  which  Lady  Leslie  had  named 
iUeoce  of  Mary  Benson. 
sAt,**  said  Freeland  to  himself  with 
ed  heart,  **1  shall  now  have  the 
m  of  doing  all  i  can  to  repair  my 

ing  to  the  delay  occasioned  hy  want ' 
and  by  finding  the  ostlers  at  the  inns  ' 
I  did  not  reach  London  and  the  place  j 
ttination  till  the  wretched  family  had  ■, 
Mlged  ;  while  the  unhappy  wife  was  i 
not  only  over  the  disgrace  of  being  | 
ed,  and   for   her  own  and  her  hus- 
creased  illness  in  consequence  of  it, 
he  agonizing  suspicion  that  the  mis- 
friend,  whom  she  had  so  long  loved, 
i  upon,  had  disregarded  the  tale  of 
ws,  and  had  refused  to  relieve  her 
s!    Freeland  soon  found  a  conductor 
3an  lodging  in  which  the  Bensons 
in«>d    shelter;    for   they    were   well 
and   their  hard   faXe  was  generally 
It  it  was  some  time  before  lie  could 
he  stood  by  their  bed-side— -he  was 
lith  painful  emotion  at  first;    with 
emotions  afterwards ;   for  his  con- 
note him  for  the  pain  which  he  had 
d,  and  applauded  him  for  the  plea- 
h  he  came  to  bestow, 
ic,^*  said  he,  at  length,  (while  the 
waited  in  almot^t  angry  wonder,  to 
reason  for  thus  intrudmg  on  them) 
to  tell  you,  from  your  kind  frieiM), 
lie-" 

she  has  not  forgotten  me !"  scream- 
le  poor  woman,  almost  gasping  for 


o  be  sure  not ;  she  could  not  forget 

'  was  incapable **  here  his 

»lly  failed  him. 

Ic  heaven  !**  cried  she,  tears  trickhng 
pale  check.  **  1  can  bear  any  thing 
that  was  the  bitterest  part  of  all  !** 
9od  woman,"  said  Freeland,  **  it  was 
i  mistake ;  pshaw !  no,  it  was  owing 
117/,  that  you  did  not  receive  a  50L 
le  poHt  yesterday." 
pounds !"  cried  the  poor  man,  wring- 
ands,  **  why  that  would  have  more 
all  we  owed  ;  Md  I  could  have  gone 
ly  business,  ana  our  lives  would  not 
a  risked,  nor  I  disgraced !" 
id  now  turned  away,  unable  to  say  a 
e ;  but  recovering  himself,  be  again 
'  them;  and,  throwing  his  purse  to 
rnl  speaker,  said,  **  there  !  get  well ! 
vhU!  and  whatever  you  want  shall 
!  or  I  shall  never  lose  this  horrible 
igain  while  I  live!" 
td  took  a  walk  after  this  scene,  and 
y,  rapid  strides ;  the  painful  choking 
companion  very  often  during  the 
it_for  be  was  haunted  by  the  image 


of  those  whom  he  had  disgraced;  and  he 
could  not  help  renaemberin|r  that,  however 
blameable  his  negligence  might  be,  it  was  no- 
thiagy  either  in  sinfnlneas  or  mischief,  to  the 
lie  told  to  conceal  it ;  and  that,  but  for  that 
LIB  or  riAR,  the  eflects  of  his  negligence 
miffht  have  been  repaired  in  time. 

But  be  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  leave 
Somerstown  till  he  had  seen  these  poor  people 
settled  in  a  good  lodging.  He  therefore  hired 
a  conveyance  for  them,  and  superintended 
their  removal  that  evening  to  apartments  full 
of  every  necessary  comfort. 

^  My  good  frieiMis,"  said  he,  **I  cannot  re- 
call the  mortification  and  disgrace  which  yon 
have  endured  through  my  fault;  but  I  trust 
that  you  will  have  gained,  in  the  end,  by 
leaving  a  cruel  landlord,  who  had  no  pity  for 
your  unmerited  poverty.  Lady  Leslie^s  note 
will,  I  trust,  reach  you  to-morrow;  —  but  if 
not,  I  will  make  up  the  loss;  therefore  be 
eaay !  and  when  I  go  away  may  I  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  your  removal  hat 
done  you  no  harm ! 

He  then,  but  not  till  then,  had  connge  to 
write  to  Lady  Leslie,  and  tell  her  the  whole 
truth  ;  concluding  his  letter  thus : 

**  If  yoar  interestinff  proieget  have  not  suf- 
fered in  their  health,  I  shall  not  regret  what 
has  happened  ;  because  1  trast  that  it  viill  be 
a  lesson  to  me  through  life,  and  teach  me  ne- 
ver to  tell  even  the  most  apparently  trivial 
white  lie  again.  How  unimportant  this  viola- 
tion of  truth  appeared  to  me  at  the  moment ! 
and  how  sufficiently  motived !  as  it  was  to 
avoid  falling  in  your  estimation ;  but  it  was, 
you  see,  overruled  for  evil;— -and  agony  of 
mind,  disgrace,  and  perhaps  risk  of  Me.,  were 
the  consequences  of  it  to  innocent  individuals ; 
— not  to  mention  my  own  pangs;— the  pangs 
of  an  upbraiding  conscience.  But  forgive  me, 
my  dear  Lady  Leslie.  However,  1  trust  that 
this  evil,  so  deeply  repented  of,  will  be  bless- 
ed to  us  all ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  I  for- 
give myself." 

Lady  Leslie  was  delighted  with  this  candid 
letter,  thoufjh  grieved  by  its  painful  details, 
while  she  viewed  with  approbation  the  amends 
which  her  young  friend  had  made,  and  his 
modest  disregard  of  his  own  exertions. 

The  note  arrived  in  safety;  and  Freeland 
left  the  afflicted  couple  better  in  health,  and 
quite  happy  in  mind;  —  as  his  bounty  and 
that  of  Lady  Leslie  had  left  them  nothing  to 
desire  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

When  Lady  Leslie  and  he  met,  she  praised 
his  virtue,  while  she  blamed  his  fault;  and 
they  foitified  each  other  in  the  wise  and  moral 
resolution,  never  to  violate  truth  again,  even 
on  the  slightest  occasion ;  as  a  lie,  when  told, 
however  unimportant  it  may  at  the  time  ap- 
pear, is  like  an  arrow  shot  over  a  house,  whose 
course  is  unseen,  and  may  be  unintentionally 
the  cause,  to  some  one,  of  agony  or  death. 
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flHHn  by  iftiii«lli»pgl 


r,  Hrf  proTiAins  ' « 


.  nllittg  ihi  ,     . 

,wMiM<4lM«nmlibtnilii,   dan mjt  jFon  do 
'    "    ■      ■     •  -      ^j,h  u  I     "  Y        ■ 


and  limfimg  louM.  "and  1  bif*  i  ■■*«■ 
Ml  my  ihlnji  tlk*  ii  if  km." 

••  I  will  M  /<«  lfc>  iMwift,"  Nkd  NhI 
kindly ;  ••  it  viti  bv  of  aw  lo  ya«  Man 
tiMiH'kMwrr:  Cm  ti  !■  iwiiwi^Brf  m  «•! 
(M-d,  and  Mfvaa  M  Hiha  ml  wham  ■«  I 

•cnp  diniwr.    My  iinaali  wtmm  Mm 

*'  I  itondar  yoa  can  pi  Mif  Mfraaa 

!■*•  with   jtM,"  fliw»Bbt   dM  fMMt  *>ki 

jt«a.yM.-l.aaayla« 

Ml     M     rf 


fira  aJaaMua, « la  aTdU  liTiac  pain.    If  ynu  r  Ukad  II" 

■ay  Ihat-taB  an  kraklaf  111.  Uiay  ull  yoo  (bit        ••  Oh,  yaa,  inJttd,  I  4a.  nrf  wmt." 

jag  aM  laaktat;  uril.    If  yoa  anna*  a  Irnr  |  Uia  MfEund)  aba  lapMi  ••hat  yaw  tmmm 

'^ ~     "    ttog  Fotpulsat,  Ihay  (ay  ynu  '  I  haia  alnady  ealaoa  Ma44mkv^  (to 

filaa  yos  MshI  U>   b<.     If  third.      "itr^rhiT  hil  hiaiTnli— ii.  ■  m 


ara  aaly  Jed  aa  fit  aa  yos  iMshI 
r«a  ara  kuana  tn  aingiai.  and  painfull* 
Niaaa  at  tt,  Ibajr  dsJaia  ibat  ihaj  did  not 
HWaiva  b.  Am  lUa  bM  frooi  ilia  detln  of 
MMlof  yoo.  m  An*  Ilia  valimant  dim  of 
«)■fa^|  la  fwtdar  ya*  lUiralDiia  by  bnpoaina 
«■  w«  ondaQiy,  tal  fraa  Iha  daura  or 
■utnf  yua  aimiui  wtili  yoonair.  In  akan, 
Ikay  lay  ll  down  aa  a  lata,  thai  you  anal 
M««r  aerapla  M  aaedlle*  iha  Uvlh,  wban  lh« 
j  ahcraailta  ia  Rtf tof  iIm  aliflUaal  pain  at  bmv 
Maaihn  bi  any  ona. 


A  TALK  or   rOTTED  HPRATa 
Haar  latniiwa  af  famiBa*  lia*«  a  bnily 
hMk,  and   afa  Mrt  b    -    " 
aia  ao  foad  aa  oialf 


.ala.!) 

"  \Vall.  I  an  daUghurf  M  6^  ite  yw 
my  apraia."  mid  iha  HiHiiiJ  Imwm.  « 
Iha  dmli  waa  iwMaalmt  tfdi«.  "iitol 
not  IM  Iboaa  anaM  ha  anM  ta  ikn  UMm 
an  vder  wbWt  Um  (MM  hmt*  «tttlMiH 
ablo  alara, 

Tha  nail  d*y  Ifavy  wrm  lo  aat  ^  •■ 

rannlry-faouMi  or  rotuf*.     Wkaa  Ihay  a 

•aalml  in  Iha  nman*.  a  larfo  hot  waa  r» 

and  tha  fua«l  horitA  iha  aoah  gmlki  ti 

-'.,,,  Whan  t| 

•Tm  bdir  ■» 

JIha  llifrafma  aahad  an  ai 


Al  ■  rortain  J 

harara.     "Vhrn  Iha  (aral  a 

ahoold  pt  out,  and  uha  a 

bat  bar  awwoBilanl  wparajon  NMnd 


i:[  tbnc  nntablf-  lidi 

hn   1...0   «nJ  f<.«m.y  l.^«..     Thr    h«i«.    |„^hr..n.    ^  U,.,rf-,r-  uk-' ■-»""  •^' 
....kllM.not  00I5  .n  culinary  l"r-.l.ul  1.1  Nj„        ,        j„h„  ,„  .„min™J  w  dn, 

hr.  l.hl.s  .»rn  « h-o   a«  alonr.  »b«law  hrf    ,f,^„  „„,.„k^  ,h,  ho.,  ,«,k  «,>  of  n  fa 
taH'tulna-  had  W  h«  to  pot.  p«-k1».    ,„j  f^i,',      ,,j,     4,   ^^ 


0«  |M»aanra,  (he 

lUfaaa  a  maafin  faiuily^linnpr  *u  quit*  |  i^f 
aaat.  a  diah  «t  tifrau  aWtT*  ««•  •«  hrfonf    j,,. 
Iha  ladv  of  ih*  hvuw.  « ho.  cxpaiiatine  on  I      • 
lbTtmerll<n».  dmml  from  a  faoiilj-nKvipl  1  noihinit  10  tin*!  foi 
of  a  n-Hlory  nl.l.  bit>mI  h*r  aull  anaatlalM  |  hiod  1  but.  al  Ihr  h 
1  goMl  »i>  paruk*  «r  th* 


r  it  maa  opvOHl,  durUwd  In  iha  dan 

thai  ilamolfnlawuo  tha  dri^id  ifn 

Ihonphi  (hi-.  ■■  ["aadara'a  h0« 

holLom  of  ttita.  »*  UmbMI 


Lr"?n  uT""*  "^^''l 


and  b>  failio  ih«  poor  |m><i  had  a  ipral  dialikr. )  f onlriTod  10  e^t  a  plan  sf  aprat  *am%.  m 

llul   aha  waa  •  umld  wnnan;   and  food-    inpad  in  broad  i  aad  ifaa  ml  tkm  iMh  b« 

hlwaitlafi  and   t>l<al    aha  nll•^l    hrnctnlrnrr,    ihn  wiodow  when  haipooipiniqs  waa  Inaki 

••til,"pi-iMi«wr»ii<(a1lD«,"ihi>u|'h  hoc  pal  ale    another  nay — who  on  bmnni  raand.  1  aahn 

■aid.  "  *»."  I  ad,  "ao  yoa  hara  aima  dfapawbod  iha  la 

"ll  tl  (n'l  rti^ltaM,"  aaU  Ifaa  hi-alcu.  .  irt  mo  gi  ro  you  aaoUirf ;  do  n"l  rafji.lMa 

"  V.11  >*'    h1a-r*J    Ml  tha   lialfdufTocalad  ,  you  think  ihoj  ara  neatly  ftmatiad  t  I  iM 

_w,l|— and  lhl>  -M  ItfllWflnl.  i  yon  Ihrra  ara  aoTaral  l«A;  and  {dahghdUi 

»lt|J  )<■■•  rxi  rtlaai  thin|  lika  il  bo(i>ra  '"  1  formation  1)  «a  ahall  baaa  a  fta<ah  aapflyl 

VN**aiL"  n-\MrJ   lh«    "An  mcr*  hrtnly  1  ,  mnirow  I"      Hooittvi.    ihM    uaa    aha  « 

Mm  aba  know  Ifcal  aha  apoka  iba  nih,  |  allowed  lo  know  «h<«  ika  h*d  aaaa*  «aM|l 
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and  the  travellers  proceeded  to  their  jouraey^s  \  tit^s  of  their  associates  in  a  sort  of  holi/ keeping 
end.  I  at  all  times,  and  are  as  induit^ent  to  the  abtini 

l*his  day,  the  sprats  did  not  appear  at  din-  '  as  they  were  atiuUive  to  the  prenttii.    The  j 
ner;  —  hut  there  beini^  unly  a  few  leii,  they  '<  kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  is  the  gay  and  • 
were  kept  for  a  bonne  (H*uchi\  and  reserved  for    pleat$in<r  riuwer  worn  in  the  bosom,  as  the  orna-  ' 
'supper!   a  meal,  of  which,  this  cvenini;,  on    nient  of  a  few  hours ;  then  siitfered  to  fade,  and  ' 
account  of  indisposition,  the  hostess  diii  not    thrown  hy,  when  it  is  wanted  no  longer; — but, 
partake,  and  was  iherefure  at  lil)orty  to  aittind    that  of  the  really  benevolent,  is  like  the  fresh-  j 
entirely  to  the  wantv  of  her  guest,  who  would    snrintring evergreen,  which  blooms  on  through  j 
fain  have  declined  eating  also,  but  it  was  im-   all  times,  and  all  seasons,  unfading  in  beauty, ; 
possible;  she  had  just  declared  that  she  was   and  undiminishing  in  sweetness.     But,  it  may; 
quite  wi'll,  and  had  nWcn  owned  that  she  en-    he  asked,  whether  1  do  not  admit  that  the  prin-  \ 
joyed  a  piece  of  supper  after  an  rarii/  dinner,   ciple  of  never  wounding  the  self-love  or  feel-; 
There  wait  therefore  no  retreat  from  the  maze   ings  of  any  one  is  a  benevolent  principle;  and  • 
in  which  her  insincerity  had  involved  her;  and    whether  it  be  not  commendable  to  acton  it 
eat  she  must,  but  when  she  ajjain  smelt  on  her   continually.   Certainly ;  if  sincerity  goes  hand- 
;  plate  the  nauseous  composition,  which  being    in-hand  with  benevolence.     But  where  is  your ' 
,  near  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  was  more  disagree-    benevolence,  if  you  praise  those  to  their  facet 
able  than  ever,  human  patience  and  human    whom  you  abuse  as  soon  as  the^  have  leA' 
infirmity  ci»uld  bear  no  more ;   the  scarcely  ,  you  ?  —  where  your  benevolence,  if  you  wel-  < 
tatted  uiorsel  fell  from  her  lips,  and  sherushf*d  |  come  those,  with  smiling  urbaniiy,  whom  you  , 
precipitately  into  the  open  air,  almost  disposed    see  drive  off  with  a  **  Well ;  1  am  glad  they  . 
to  execrates  in  her  heart,  potttHi   sprats,  the   are  gone  !^*  and  how  coumion  is  it  to  hear  per- 
ffoodbreedingof  her  otilcious  hostess,  and  even    sons,  who  think  themselves  very  moral,  and 
.  DencTolence  itself.  very  kind,  begin,  as  soon  as  their  guests  are 

departed,  and  even  when  they  are  scarcely  out 
of  hearing,  to  criticise  thiir  dress,  their  nian-j 
Some  may  observe,  on  reading  this  story,  ■  ners,  and  their  characters;  while  the  poor  un- ' 
i  **  What  a  foolish  creature  the  guest  must  have  |  conscious  visiters,  the  dupes  of  their  deceitful  I 
'  been  !  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  one  ,  courtesy*  are  going  home  delighted  with  their ' 
•  should  scruple  to  say  the  dish  is  disagreeable,    visit,  and  saying  '*  what  a  charming  evening, 
I  and  1  hate  garlic !       But  it  is  my  conviction  '  they  have   passed,  and  w  hat  agreeable  and  - 
that  the  guest  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  only  >  kind-hearted  persons  the  master  and  mistress  | 
a  slightty^xnggeratt^  specimen  of  the  usual  i  of  the  house,  and  their  family,  are  !*'     Surely, ! 
conduct  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to  con-   then,  1  am  not  refining  too  much  when  I  assert ; 
,dact  tliemselves  wholly  hy  the  artiiicial  rules    that   the  cordial  seemin<;;fl  with  which  these, 
of  civilized  society,  of  which,  generally  speak-   deluded   guests  were   recfivvd,  treated,  and! 
ioff*  falsehood  is  the  basis.  7  paited  with,  were  any  thing  rather  than  the  i 

Bene vfilenee  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of ;  LI Es  of   bknevolemi:.     1   also  believe  thatj 
virtues;  and  its  result  is  an  amiable  avtTsion  ■  those  who  scruple  not,  even  from  well-inten- 
towcNind  the  feelingsof  others,even  in  trilles;    tioned   kindness,   to  utter  spontaneous  false- j 
tberefore  bcnevoleiiee  and  politfness  maybe    hoods,  are  not  gifted  with  much  judgment  and  ' 
considered  as  the  same  thiii'^;  hut  Wokuilv    real  feeling,  nor  are  they  L'iven  to  think  deeply;  | 
i\>LlTL'9iKiMi  is  only  a   eopy  of  benevolence,    for  the  virlin's  are  nearly  leluted,  and  live  in : 
Benevolence  is  gtdd  ;  this  politi  ness  a  paper   the  greatest  harmony  with  eaeh  other; — con-] 
carrency,  contrivtd   as   its  »uh*titutr;  as  so-    se(]uently,  sincerity  and  benevolence  must  al- ' 
ciriy  being  aware  that  benevolence  is  as  rare    ways  a^ree,  and  not,  as  is  iften  supposed,  bej 
at  it  is  precioDs,  and  that  few  are  able  to  dis-   at  variance  with  each  f»t!ier.     The  truly  bene- 
tinguiab  in  any  thins,  the  faleic  from  tiie  true,    volent  feel,  and  culiivattr  such  candid  and  kind  ^ 
reaulved,  in   lieu  of  lienevoliMiee,  to  receive    views  of  those  who  assi/ciate  with  them,  that 
wcMLOLT  roLiTE.NKss,  with  all  her  train  of  de-    ihty  need  not  frar  to  bt>  sincere  in  their  an- 
critful  welcomes,  heartless  regrets,  false  appro-   suers ;  and  if  oi)lii!ed  to  spf  ak  an  unwelcome 
bationt^and  treacherous  smiles;  those  all uiing    truth,  or  an  unwelcome  opirtidn,  their  well- 
•eemingA,  which  shine  around  her  brow,  and    principled  kindness  trarhes  them  some  way  of! 
enahlt  Iht  to  pats  for  Bi:nkvoli:nc'k  herM>lf.     -  making  wh;tt  th»-y  uiii-r  palatable;  and  hene-< 
But  bo%v  must  the  religious  and  the  moral    volence  is  gratified  without  injury  to  sincerity.  | 
dislike  the  one,  though  they  venerate  the  other !        It  is  a  common  assertion,  th:it  society  it  so ' 
TTic  kindness  of  the  worldly  I'olite  only  lives   eonstituted,  that   it   is  impossible  to  tell  tht 
its  little  hour  in  one^s  presence ;  but  that  of  the    truth  ulwuy ; — hut,  if  ihr)se  w  ho  possets  good  ,' 
Benevolent  retains  its  life  and  sweetness  in    sense  would  use  it  as  zenlouKly  to  niinove  ob- 
O0e*a  ab»«nce.    The  worldly  polite  w  ill  oHen    stacles  in  the  way  of  spontaneous  truth  as  they  , 
nak^  the  objects  of  their  greatest  flatteries  and    do  to  justify  themselves  in  the  practice  of  false- 
attentions,  when  present,  the  butt  of  their  ridi-    hood,  the  ditnculty  would  vanish.     Besides, 
ealeat  soon  as  they  see  them  no  more;  while    truth  is  so  imeommonan  ingredient  in  society, 
benevolent  bold  the  characters  and  quali-    that  few  are  acquainted  w  ith  it  sufficiently  to 
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know  whether  it  be  admissible  or  not.  A 
pious  and  highly  gifted  man  said  in  my  pre- 
sence, to  a  friend  whom  1  esteem  and  admire, 
and  who  had  asserted  that  truth  cannot  always 
be  told  in  society,  ♦'  Has  any  one  tried  iti— 
We  have  all  of  us,  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
seen  dead  birds  of  Paradise  so  oflen,  that  we 
should  scarcely  take  the  trouble  of  ?oing  to 
see  one  now.  But  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
has  brought  over  a  HmnghM  of  Paradise ;  and 
every  one  is  eagerly  endeavouring  to  procure 
a  sight  of  that.  I  therefore  prognosticate  that, 
were  spontaneous  truth  to  be  told  in  society, 
where  it  now  is,  rarely,  if  ever,  heard,  real,  liv' 
ing  truth  would  be  as  much  sought  after  and 
admired,  as  the  living  bird  of  Paradise.*'* 


The  following  anecdote  exhibits  that  Lie 
which  some  may  call  the  lie  of  Benevolence, 
and  others,  the  fie  of /ear ,- — that  is,  the  dread 
of  losing  favour,  by  wounding  a  person's  self- 
love.    1  myself  denominate  it  the  latter. 


AN  AUTHORESS  AND  HEE  AUDITORS. 

A  YOUNG  lady,  who  valued  herself  on  her 
benevolence  and  good-breeding,  and  had  as 
much  respect  for  truth  as  those  who  live  in 
the  world  usually  have,  was  invited  by  an 
authoress,  whose  favour  she  coveted,  and  by 
whose  attention  she  was  flattered,  to  come  and 
hear  her  read  a  manuscript  tragi-comedy.  The 
other  auditor  was  an  old  lady,who,  to  considera- 
ble personal  ugliness,  united  strange  grimaces, 
and  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  face,  chiefly 
the  result  of  physical  causes. 

The  authoress  read  in  so  afi*ected  and  dra- 
matic a  manner,  that  the  young  lady's  boasted 
benevolence  had  no  power  to  curb  her  pro- 
pensity to  laughter;  which  being  perceived 
oy  the  reader,  she  stopped  in  angry  consterna- 
tion, and  desired  to  know  whether  she  laughed 
at  her,  or  her  composition.  At  flrst  she  was 
too  much  fluttered  to  make  any  reply; — but 
as  she  dared  not  own  the  truth,  and  had  no 
scruple  against  being  guilty  of  deception,  she 
cleverly  resolved  to  excuse  herself  by  a  prac- 
tical lie.  She  therefore  trod  on  her  friend's 
foot,  elbowed  her,  and,  by  winks  and  signs, 
tried  to  make  her  believe  that  it  was  the 
grimaces  of  her  opposite  neighbour,  who  was 
quietly  knitting  and  twitching  as  usual,  which 
had  had  such  an  eflect  on  her  risible  faculties ; 
and  the  deceived  authoress,  smiling  herself, 
when  her  young  guest  directed  her  eye  to 


*  I  fear  that  I  have  given  the  words  weakly  and 
imperfectly ;  but  I  know  I  am  correct,  as  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  illustration.  The  speaker  was 
Edward  lavmo. 


her  nnconsciotre  vMt-th^  rssamed  her 
with  a  lightened  brow  and  increased  energy. 

This  added  to  the  young  Iady*8  amosemeot; 
as  she  could  now  indulge  her  risibility  occasion- 
ally at  the  authorescTs  expense  without  excitiiig 
her  suspicions;  especially  as  the  manuscript 
was  sometimes  intended  to  excite  smiles,  if 
not  laughter ;  and  the  self-love  of  the  writer 
led  her  to  suppose  that  her  hearer's  mirth  was 
the  result  of  her  comic  powers.  But  the 
treacherous  gratification  of  the  aoditor  was 
soon  at  an  end.  The  manuscript  was  meant 
to  move  tears,  as  well  as  smiles ;  bat  as  lbs 
matter  became  more  pathetic,  the  manner  be- 
came more  ludicrous ;  and  the  youthful  hearer 
could  no  more  force  a  tear  than  she  could  re- 
strain a  laugh ;  till  the  mortified  authoress^  ir- 
ritated  into  forgetfulness  of  all   feeling  and 

propriety,  exclaimed,  **  Indeed,  Mrs. ,  I 

must  desire  you  to  move  your  seat,  and  ait 

where  Miss does  not  see  yoo  ;  for  yoo 

make  such  queer  grimaces,  that  yoo  draw  her 
attention,  and  cause  her  to  laugh,  when  she 
should   be  listening  to  me."    The  erring,  but 
humane  girl  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at 
the  unexpected  exposure;  and  when  the  poor, 
infirm  old   ladv  replied,  in  a  faltering  tone,* 
*Ms  she  indeed  laughing  at  me  t**  she  could ' 
scarcely  refrain  from  telling  the  truth,  and  as- 
suring her  that  she  was  incapable  of  sadij 
cruelty.  ; 

*' Yes ;"  rejoined   the  authoress,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  wounded  self-love,  ^^she  owned  to  | 
me  soon  aAer  she  began,  that  you  oocastoned 
her   ill-timed  mirth;  and  when  I  looked  at 

?ou,  I  could  hardly  help  smiling  myself;  bot| 
am  sure  you  could  help  making  such  ftces, ' 
if  you  would." 

'•  Child  !*'  cried  the  old  lady,  while  teaitof! 
wounded  sensibility  trickled  down  her  pals 
cheeks,  *^  and  you,  my  unjust  friend,  1  hope 
and  trust  that  1  forgive  you  both  ;  but,  if  etrri 
you  should  be  paralytic  yourseWes,  may  jos  i 
remember  this  evening,  and  learn  to  repent  of 
having  been  provoked  to  laugh  by  the  pbjM-j 
cal  weakness  of  a  palsied  old  woman! 

The  indignant  authoress  was  now  penitnt, 
subdued,  and  ashamed, — and  earnestly  stkid 
pardon  for  her  unkindness;  but  the  yoasf 
oflender,  whose  acted  lie  had  exposed  her  to 
seem  guilty  of  a  fault  which  she  had  noteeoh 
mitted,  was  in  an  agony  to  which  expressioB 
Was  inadequate.  But  to  exculpate  herself 
was  impossible ;  and  she  could  only  givs  hff 
wounded  victim  tear  for  tear. 

t     To  attend  to  a  farther  perusal  of  the  miBi- 

'  script  was  impossible.    The  old  lady  desired 

I  that  her  carriage  should  come  round  directly; 

I  the  authoress  locked  up  her  compositioB  tint 

j  had  been  so  ill-receivea ;  and  the  young  lady, 

\  who  had  been  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of 

each,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  di»> 

like  both  to  the  one  and  the  other;  since  the 

former  considered  her  to  be  of  a  eniel  and  iB* 
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latiire,  and  the  latter  could  not  conceal  | 
self'  the  mortifying  truth,  that  her  play  : 
wholly  devoid  of  interest,  as  it  had  j 
diled  either  to  rivet  or  to  attract  her . 
jditor*8  attention. 

ihoutrh  this  girl  lost  two  valued  ac- 
ces  by  uctin^r  a  lie  (a  harmless  while 
is  cilled,)  I  fear  she  was  not  taught 
Jed  by  the  circumstance;  but  deplored 
I  of  luck,  rather  than  her  want  of  in- 
and  had  her  deception  met  with  the 
which  she  expected,  she  would  proba- 

boasted  of  her  ingenious  artifice  to 
aintance;  —  nor  can  1  help  believing 

goes  on  in  the  same  way  whenever 
mpted  to  do  so,  and  values  herself  on 
3f  8RLFI8H  FEAR,  which  sho  dignifies 
ame  of  lies  of  benevolence. 

curious  to  observe  that  the  kindness 
rompts  to  really  erroneous  conduct, 
iontinue  to  bear  even  a  remote  con- 
rith  real  benevolence.  The  mistaken 
tlie  anecdote  related  above,  begins 
at  she  calls  a  virtuous  deception.  She 
t  wound  the  feelings  of  the  authoress 
ng  that  she  laughed  at  her  mode  of 
she  therefore  accused  herself  of  a 
orse  fault:  that  of  laughing  at  the 
infinnities  of  a  fellow-creature;  and 
ding  that  her  artifice  enabled  her  to 
her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  with  im- 
the  at  length  laughs  treacherously  arkl 
Jcally,  because  she  dares  do  so,  and 
luntarily^  as  she  did  at  first,  at  her 
rting  friend.  Thus,  such  hollow,  un- 
d  benevolence  as  hers  soon  degene- 

0  absolute  malevolence.    But,  had  this 

1  a  girl  of  principle  and  of  real  benevo- 
>  mii'ht  have  healed  her  friend's  vanity 
me  time  that  she  wounded  it,  by  say- 
r  she  had  owned  that  her  mode  of 
made  her  laugh,  that  she  was  now 
d  of  the  truth  of  what  she  had  oAen 
lamely,  that  authors  rarely  do  justice 

own  works,  when  they  read  them 
lemselves,  however   well   they   may ! 

works  of  others ;  because  they  are  | 
'  so  nervous  on  the  occasion,  that  they 
hably  violent,  because  painfully  agi- 

reply  could   not  have  oflfended   her 
eatly,  if  at  all ;  and  it  might  have  led 
oderate  her  outre  manner  of  reading. 
Id  in  conseauence  have  appeared  to 
rantage;  and  the  interests  of  real  be- 
e,  namely,  the  doing  good  to  a  fellow- 
would   have  been   served,  and  she 
)t,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  friend's  . 
om  being  hurt,  have  been  the  means  j 
ding  the  feelings  of  an  afflicted  loo- 
ve  incurred  the  charge  of  inhumanity, ; 
ie  by  no  means  deserved ;  and  have  . 
8  well  as  grossly,  sacrificed  the  inte- 
Tnith.  1 


I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LIES     or     CONVElf  lENCI. 

I  HAVE  now  before  me  a  very  copious  sub- 
ject; and  shall  begin  by  that  roost  common! 
He  of  eofwenienee;  the  order  to  servants,  to 
say  **Not  at  home;"  a  custom  which  even 
some  moralists  defend,  because  they  say  that 
it  is  not  lying;  as  it  deceives  no  one.  But 
this  I  deny ; — as  I  know  it  is  oden  meant  to 
deceive.  I  know  that  if  the  person,  angry  at 
being  refused  admittance,  says,  at  the  next 
meeting  with  the  denied  person,  **I  am  sure 
ou  were  at  home  such  a  day,  when  I  called, 
ut  did  not  ehoofe  to  iee  m^"  the  answer  is. 
Oh  dear,  no ; — how  can  you  say  so  1  I  am 
sure  1  was  not  at  home ; — for  1  am  never  denied 
to  you ;"  though  the  speaker  is  conscious  all 
the  while  that  **  not  at  home"  was  intended  to 
deceive,  as  well  as  to  deny.  But,  if  it  be  tnie 
that  **  not  at  home"  is  not  intended  to  deceive, 
and  is  a  form  used  merely  to  exclude  visiters 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  I  would  ask 
whether  it  were  not  just  as  easy  to  say,  ^my 
master,  or  my  mistress,  is  engaged ;  and  can 
see  no  one  this  morning."  ^^^J  h^^®  ro- 
course  even  to  the  appearance  of  falsehood, 
when  truth  would  answer  every  purpose  just 
as  well  1 

But  if  **  not  at  home"  be  understood  amongst 
equals,  merely  as  a  legitimate  excuse,  it  stillis 
highly  objectionable;  because  it  must  have  a 
most  pernicious  effect  on  the  minds  of  serrora/s, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  parties  to  this  implied 
compact  amongst  their  superiors,  and  must 
therefore  understand  the  orAer  literallv  (  which 
i*«  **  go,  and  lie  for  my  convenience  f"  How 
then,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  can  1,  afler  giving  such  an  order,  resent 
any  lie  which  servants  may  choose  to  tell  me 
for  their  own  convenience,  pleasure,  or  inter- 
est t 

Thoughtless  and  injudicious,  (I  do  not  like 
to  add,)  unprincipled  persons,  sometimes  say 
to  servants,  when  they  have  denied  their  mis- 
tress, **  Oh  fy !  how  can  you  tell  me  such  a 
fib  without  blushing  1  I  am  ashamed  of  von ! 
You  know  your  lady  ij  at  home ;— well  ;^ — I 
am  really  thocked  at  your  having  so  mueh  e^ 
firontery  as  to  tell  such  a  lie  with  so  grave  a 
fiice !  But  give  my  compliments  to  your  mis- 
tress, and  tell  her,  I  hope  that  she  will  see  ms 
the  next  time  I  call ;"  and  all  this  uttered  in 
a  laughing  manner,  as  if  this  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  poor  servant  were  an  exeeJleni  joke  ! 
But  on  these  occasions,  what  can  the  effect  of 
such  joking  be  on  the  conscious  liars  ?  It  mast 
either  lead  them  to  think  as  lightly  of  truth  as 
their  reprovers  themselves,  (since  they  seem 
more  amused  than  shocked  at  the  detected 
violation  of  it,)  or  they  will  turn  away  dis- 
tressed in  conscience,  degraded  in  their  own 
eyes,  foe  having  obeyed  their  employer,  sod 
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feeling  a  degree  of  virtuoos  indignation  against 
those  persons  who  have,  by  their  immoral 
command,  been  the  means  of  their  painful  de- 
gradation;—  nay,  their  master  and  mistress 
will  be  for  ever  lowered  in  their  servants*  es- 
teem ;  they  will  feel  that  the  teacher  of  a  lie  is 
brought  down  on  a  level  with  the  uttererof  it; 
and  the  chances  are  that,  during  the  rest  of 
their  service,  they  will  without  scruple  use 
agttinsi  their  employ  en  the  dexterity  which 
they  have  taught  them  to  use  against  othen.* 
But  amongst  the  most  frequent  lies  of  con- 

*  As  I  feel  a  great  desire  to  lay  before  my  readers 
the  strongest  arguments  possible,  to  prove  the  vici- 
ous tendency  ofeven  the  most  tolerated  lie  of  con- 
venience; namely,  the  order  to  servants  to  say 
**  Not  at  home  ;'*  and  as  1  wholly  distrust  my  own 
powers  of  arguing  with  rfeet  on  this,  or  any  other 
subject,  I^ve  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.Chal- 
mers^s  '*  Discourses  on  the  Application  of  Chris- 
tianitv  to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of 
Life ;— discourses  which  abundantl}^  and  elo- 
quently prove  the  sinfulness  of  deceit  in  general, 
and  the  fearful  responsibility  incurred  by  all  who 
depart,  even  in  the  most  common  occurrences, 
from  that  undeviating  practice  of  truth  which  is 
everywhere  enjoined  on  Christians  in  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ,  but  I  shall,  though  reluctantly,  con- 
fine myself,  in  these  extracts,  to  what  bears  imme- 
diately on  the  subject  before  us.  I  must,  however, 
state,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  my  remarks  on  the 
game  points  were  not  only  written,  but  printed  and 

Eublisned,  in  a  periodical  work,  before  I  knew  that 
)r.  Chalmers  had  written  the  book  in  question. 

"  You  put  a  lie  into  the  mouth  of  a  dependant, 
and  that  tor  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  time 
from  such  an  encroachment  as  you  would  not  feel 
to  be  convenient  or  agreeable.  Look  to  the  liitle 
account  that  is  made  of  a  brother's  and  sister's 
eternity.  Behold  the  guilty  task  that  is  thus  un- 
mercifully laid  upon  one  who  is  shortly  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Think  of  the 
entanglement  that  is  thus  made  to  beset  the  path 
of  a  creature  who  is  unperishable.  That,  at  the 
shrine  of  Mammon,  such  a  bloody  sacrifice  should 
be  rendered,  by  some  of  his  unrelenting  votaries. 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but,  that  the  shrine  of 
elegance  and  fashion  should  be  bathed  in  blood ; — 
that  9o/t  and  sentimenttU  ladyship  should  put  forth 
her  hand  to  such  an  enormity ; — that  she,  who  can 
sigh  so  gently,  and  shed  her  graceful  tear  over  the 
sufferings  of  others,  should  thus  be  accessary  to 
the  second  and  more  awful  death  of  her  own  do- 
minies ; —  that  one,  who  looks  the  mildest  and 
lovetiest  of  human  beings,  should  exact  obedience 
to  a  mandate  which  carries  wrath,  and  tribulation, 
and  anguish  in  its  train.  Oh  !  how  it  should  con- 
firm every  Christian  in  his  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  fashion,  and  lead  him  to  spurn  at  all  its  folly, 
and  all  its  worthlessness.  And  it  is  quite  in  vain 
to  say  that  the  servant,  whom  you  thus  employ  as 
the  deputy  of  your  falsehood,  can  possibly  execute 
the  commission  without  the  conscience  being  at  all 
tainted  or  dotiled  by  it ;  that  a  simple  cottage  maid 
can  so  sophisticate  the  matter,  as,  without  any  vio- 
lence to  her  ori^rinal  principles,  to  utter  the  language 
of  what  she  assuredly  knows  to  he  a  downright  lie  ;  ' 
— that  she,  humble  and  untutored  soul !  can  sustain 
no  injury,  when  thus  made  to  tamper  with  the  plain 
English  of  these  realms; — that  she  can  at  all  sat- 
isfy herself  how,  by  the  prescribed  utterance  of 
"not  at  home.''  she  is  not  pronouncing  such  words 
as  tiTG  substantially  untrue,  but  merely  using  them 


venience  are  tho8e%which  are  told  T^tm  to, 
engagements,  which  they  who  make  tbani  nc 
averse  to  keep.    **  Headacbea,  bad  eolda,  aa- 
expected  visiters  from  the  eoantry,**  all  Ihase, ; 
in  their  turn,  are  used  as  lies  of  eonvcnientt,  I 
and  gratify  indolence,  or  caprice,  at  the  eapease 
of  integrity. 

How  often  have  I  pitied  the  wivea  and 
daughters  of  professional  men,  for  the  nomber 
of  lies  which  they  are  obliged  to  tell,  in  the 

course  of  the  year !    **  Dr. is  rerj  sorry ; 

but  he  was  sent  for  to  a  patieot  just  as  he  was 


in  another  and  perfectly  understood  meaning ;— ;- 
and  which,  according  to  their  modem  iranslstinii,' 
denote  that  the  person,  of  whom  she  is  thus  speak- 
ing, is  securely  lurking  in  one  of  the  most  aecort 
nna  intimate  of  its  receptacles. 

**  You  may  try  to  darken  this  piece  of  casaistry 
as  you  will,  and  work  up  your  minds  into  tM 
peaceable  conviction,  that  it  is  all  right,  and  as  it 
should  be.  But,  be  very  certain  that,  where  the 
moral  sense  of  your  domestic  is  not  already  over- 
thrown, there  is,  at  least,  one  bosom,  within  whi(^ 
you  have  raised  a  war  of  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  where,  if  the  victory  be  on  your  side,  it  will 
be  on  the  side  of  him  who  is  the  great  enemy  of 
righteousness. 

**  There  is,  at  least,  one  person,  along  the  line 
of  this  conveyance  of  deceit,  who  condemneth  her- 
self in  that  which  she  alloweth ;  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  esteeming  the  practice  to  be  an- 
dean, to  her  will  it  be  unclean  ;  who  will  perfbna 
her  task  with  the  offence  of  her  own  conscience, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  will  indeed  be  evil; 
who  cannot  render  obedience  in  this  matter,  to  her 
earthly  superior,  but,  by  an  act,  in  which  she  does 
not  stand  clear  and  uncooscioos  of  guilt  before 
God ;  and  with  whom,  therefore,  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  what  we  can  call  nothing  else  ilno  a ; 
barbarous  combination  against  the  principles  sad  • 
prospects  of  the  lower  orders,  is — that,  as  she  hat- 
not  cleaved  fully  unto  the  Lord,  and  has  not  kepi! 
by  the  service  of  the  one  Master,  and  has  not  Lr- , 
saken  all  but  His  bidding,  she  cannot  be  the  dis- ! 
ciple  of  Christ.  I 

"And  let  us  just  ask  a  master,  or  a  mistiesi,  < 
who  can  thus  make  free  with  the  moral  priocipie 
of  their  servants  in  one  instance,  how  they  caa  '■ 
look  for  pure  or  correct  principle  firom  then  io 
other  instances  7     What  right  have  they  to  ooni- 
plain  of  unfaithfulness  against   themselves,  vko 
nave  deliberately  seduced  another  into  a  habit  of 
unfaithfulness  against  God  ?     Are  they  so  otterir 
unskilled  in  the  mjrstcries  of  our  nature,  as  aotit 
perceive,  that  the  servant  whom  you  havetaufbt, 
to  lie,  has  gotten  such  rudiments  of  education  it, 
your  hand,  as  that,  without  an^'  further  help.be 
can  now  teach  himself  to  pnrlom  f — and  yet  no- 
thing more  frequent  than  loud  and  angry  oon- 
plainings  against  the  treachery  of  servants;  si  if. 
in  the  general  wreck  of  their  other  principles,  • 
principle  of  consideration  for  the  good  and  intereit 
of  their  employer,  and  who  has  at  the  same  time! 
been  their  seducer,  was  to  survive  in  all  its  power  j 
and  sensibility.   It  is  just  such  a  retribution  as  «ti 
to  be  looked  for.     It  is  a  recoil,  opon  their  oini| 
heads,  of  the  mischief  which  they  themselves  hsve ' 
originated.    It  is  the  temporal  part  of  the  ponisb- 1 
ment  which  they  have  to  bear  for  the  sin  of  oar  < 
text ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it ;  far  better  for  theai ' 
both,  tliat  both  person  and  property  were  cast  into 
the  sea,  than  that  they  shoulo  stand  the  reckea- 
ing  of  that  day,  when  called  to  give  aa  soeooBlsf 
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i  coming  with  me  to  your  house/* — **  PBpa*9  Uve  untruth  U  calculati*d  to  wound  the  feel- 

:  €oni|)liinent8,  and   he  is  very  sorry;   but  he  iiii^  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  for; 

.  was  forced  to  attend  a  conmiission  of  bank-  it  generally  happens  that  such  person  discovers  I 

j  ruplcy  ;  he  will  certainly  come,  if  he  can,  by-  he  has  been  deceived,  as  well  as  rejected.     Jt| 

and-by/*  when  the  cliancp8  are,  that  the  phy-  is  very  seldom  that  youn<;  men,  to  whom  it ! 

sician  is  enjoying  himself  over  his  book  and  would  rrully  be  improper  that  a  lady  should  ^ 

I  his  fire,  and  the  lawyer  also,  congratulating  give  her  hund  for  the  short  time  occupied  in  i 

themselves  on   having  escaped   tliat  terrible  one  or  two  dances,  are  admitted  into  our  pub-' 

bore,  a  party,  at  the  expense  of  teaching  their  lie  places  :  but,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  a' 

wife,  or  daughter,  or  son,  to  tell  what  they  reference  be  made  by  her,  to  any  friends  who| 

eall  a  white  lie!      But,  1  would  ask  those  are  present;  pi  ide  and  vanity  too  often  prompt  j 

lathers  and   those  mothers  who  make  their  the  n*fusa1,  and,  because  the  offered  partner 

children  the  bearers  of  similar  excuses,  whe-  has  not  sufficiently  sacriliced  to  the  graces,  is 

Iher  a^r  giving    them  such    commissions,  little  verged  **  in  the  poetry  of  motion,**  or 

they  could  conscientiously  jesent  any  breach  derives  no  consequence  from  the  possession  of 

of  veracity,  or  breach  of  confidence,  or  decep-  rank,  or  riches,  he  is  treated  with  what  bej 

tion,  committed  by  their  children  in  matters  of  must  feel  to  be  cont<>mpt.    True  politeness,  | 

I  more  importance.     ^^  Ce  n^e^i  que  ie  premier  pa*  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  would  scorn  j 

fui  csiffe,**  says  the  proverb;   and  1  believe  thus  to  wound  another, and  the   real  votaries 

i  that  habitual,  permitted,  and  encouraged  lying,  of  sincerity  would  never  so  violate  its  rules  toj 

I  in  little  and  seemingly  unimportant  things,  escape  a  temporary  mortification.**  I 

i  lends  to  want  of  truth  and  principle  in  great       I  shall  only  add  that  I  have  entire  uniiy  tf 

and  serious  matters  ;  for  whtfn  the  barrier,  or '.  tentimenl  with  the  foregoing  extracL 
;  iMtricu«e  principle.  i«  onee  tl.io«  n  'lown,  no  \     „^^  ,  ^    ,^,^^  ,„  .^^^  ^  g^^^  tale,  il- 

;  ^  ?"  y.w   I".  "  .*    ''  * ''"«  P"» '»  *« ,  luBtralive  of  Lie,  of  C„„«n.>««. 
t  tnronds  and  the  destruction.  ^ 

I     I  forgot,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  to  p  R  o  j  K  G  T  S   DEFEATED. 

I  notice  one  falsehood  which  is  only  too  often , 

j  nitered  by  young  women  in  a  ball-room ;  but       There  are  a  great  many  match-makers  in 

I I  ahnll  now  mention  it  with  due  reprehension,   *hc  world ;  bfings  who  dare  to  take  on  them- ■ 
-though  1  scarcely  know  under  what  head  to   selves  the/*  ai/u/ rrt;«»njiiW%  of  bringing  two 

•  elnsn  iu  I  tliink,  however,  that  it  may  be  persons  together  into  that  solemn  union  which 
named  without  impropriety,  one  of  the  Lies  only  death  or  guilt  can  dissolve ;  and  thus 
or  Co!rvE!viE!fCB.  I  oizKv  themselvf  s  answerable  for  the  possible 

But,  1  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  extract   misery  of  two  of  their  fellow  creatures.  [ 

'  om  this  Mibjert,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  One  of  these  busy  mat^h-makers,  a  gentle-  | 
[  by  a  friend,  on  mding  this  book,  in  w  hich  man  named  Byrome,  was  very  desirous  that 
I  the  hae  had  the  kindness  to  praise,  nod  the '  Henry  Sanford,  a  relation  of  his,  should  be- 
'  111!!  greater  kindness  to  admonish  me.*  She  j  come  a  married  man ;  and  he  called  one  mom- 
•nya,  as  follows;  «M)ne  falsehood  that  is  ing  to  inform  him  that  he  had  at  length  met 
very  often  uttered  by  the  lips  of  youth,  1 .  with  a  younjj  lady  who  would,  he  flattered 
jimatnot  withoat  a  blush,  you  have  passed  un-,  himself,  suit  him  in  all  respects  as  a  wife. 

•  BBtked;  and,  at  I  always  considered  it  no,  Henry  Sanford  was  not  a  man  of  many  words; 
'  vminl  one,  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  "  nor  had  he  a  high  opinion  of  Hyroroe*s  judg- 

:  of  pointing  out  iu  impropriety.  A  young  lady. .  mem.  Ho  then-fore  only  said,  in  reply,  that  J 
lien  asked  by  a  gentleman  to  danre,  whom  he  was  willing  to  accompany  his  relation  to- 
la does  notapprove,  will,  without  hesiution,   the  lady's  houMf,  where,  on  Byrome's  inviu- 


•hn 

r 

r,  **  If  I  dance,  I  am  engaged 


J,  though  unprovided  with  any  other  part-   tion,  he  fi>und  that  he  was  expected  to  drink  tea. 
""  "  ed;"  this  posi- '      The  young  lady  in  question,  whom  I  shall 


call  Lydia  L  ,  lived  with  her  widowed 
Is  that  thev  have  murdered,  and  the  blood  !  aunt,  w  ho  had  brought  her  and  her  sisters  up, 
'  of  eo  mighty  a  aestruction  is  required  at  their  •  and  supplied  to  thcui  the  place  of  parents, 
*  hands.'*  { lost  in  their  infancy.     She  had  bestowed  on 

)     These  remarks  at  first  made  part  of  a  chapter  .  them  an  expensive  and  showy  education ;  had. 


on  the  lie  of  Convenience,  but  thinkinp  ih.-m  not :  ij^jj,   by   precept  and  example,  given  every 
|««edioihaijjfrj^ofinvwr,rk   luxikth^^  their   manner*;   and   had 

I  anu.  and  noi  beiiiff  able  to  ininiduce  ih^-m  in       ^**    j    f^*  «•  .i.  •    i        .    u  .  . •  r  i 

;  anynb^nueni  chapter,  becauw  they  tre^t  of  one  to"Kht  them  to  set  off  their  beauty  h>  tasteful 
«lar  lie,  and  not  of  lyine  in  fieneral.  I  have  and  fashionable  dress;  that  h,  nlie  had  done 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  puuing  them    for  tliem  all  that  she  thought  was  necessary  to 


in  a  note.  be  done ;  and  she,  as  w  ell  as  Byrome,  believed 

make 


easy  to 

dugbTeref  E.  B«^h^'  o7  lViIn^y7Miiii^   P^**a'«-    "«*  ^'^^"*"**  P*;"?"?'  ^""^^[y  ?"'^  ^*^^' 

«f  nauiy  mieiestmg  publications.  :  imI  accomplishments  far  below  christian  graces 
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and  moral  Tirtues ;  and  was  resolved  never  to 
unite  himself  to  a  woman  whose  conduct  was 
not  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  a  strict  re- 
ligious principle. 

Lydia  L — - —  was  not  in  the  room  when 
Sanford  arrived,  but  he  very  soon  had  cause ; 
to  doubt  tlie  moral  integrity  of  her  aunt  and  i 
sisters ;  for,  on  Byrome^s  saying,  **  I  hope  you  ! 
are  not  to  have  any  company  but  ourselves 
to-day,"  the  aunt  replied,  "Oh,  no;  we  put 
off  some  company  that  we  expected,  because 
we  thought  you  would  like  to  be  alone ;"  and 
one  of  Uie  sisters  added,  "Yes;  1  wrote  to 
the  disagreeable  D         s,  informing  them  that ' 
my  aunt  was  too  unwell,  with  one  of  her  bad  j 
headaches,  to  see  company  ;*'  "  and  I,'*  said 

the  other,  "called  on  the  G s,  and  said 

that  we  wished  them  to  come  another  day, 
because  the  beaux  whom  they  liked  best  to 
meet  were  engaged." 

"  Admirable !"  cried  Byrome,  "  let  women 
alone  for  excuses  !*'  while  Sanford  looked 
grave,  and  wondered  how  any  one  could  think 
admirable  what  to  him  appeared  so  reprehen- 
sible. "  However,"  thought  he,  "  Lydia  had 
no  share  in  this  treachery  and  white  lying,  but 
may  dislike  them  as  I  do."  Soon  after,  she 
made  her  appearance,  attired  for  conquest;  and 
so  radiant  did  she  seem  in  her  youthful  loveli- 
ness and  grace,  that  Sanford  earnestly  hoped 
she  had  better  principles  than  her  sisters. 

Time  iled  on  rapid  wings;  and  Byrome  and 
the  two  elder  sisters  frequently  congratulated 

each  other  that "  the  disagreeable  D s,  and 

tiresome  G  s,"  had  not  been  allowed  to 
come  and  destroy,  as  they  would  have  done, 
the  pleasure  of  the  aflernoon.  But  Lydia  did 
not  join  in  this  conversation ;  and  Sanford 
was  glad  of  it.  The  hours  passed  in  alternate 
music  and  conversation,  and  also  in  looking 
over  some  beautiful  drawinofs  of  Lydia^s;  but 
the  evening  was  to  conclude  with  a  French 
game,  a  jeu-de'Sociite  which  Sanford  was  un- 
acquainted with,  and  which  would  give  Lydia 
an  opportunity  of  telling  a  story  gracefully. 

The  L s  lived  in  a  pleasant  village  near 

the  town  where  Sanford  and  Byrome  resided ; 
and  a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees  led  to  their 
door;  when,  just  as  the  aunt  was  pointing  out 
their  beauty  to  Sanford,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
dear!  girls,  what  shall  we  dol  there  is  Mrs.  | 
Carthew  now  entering  the  avenue !  Not  at  | 
home,  John !  not  at  home !"  she  eagerly  vo- 
ciferated. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  that  will  not  do  for  her," 
cried  the  eldest  sister ;  "  for  she  will  ask  for ' 
us  all  in  turn,  and  inquire  where  we  are,  that 
she  may  go  after  us." 

"True,"  said  the  other,  "and  if  we  admit 
her,  she  is  so  severe  and  methodistical,  that 
she  will  spoil  all  our  enjoyment." 

"  However,  in  she  must  come,"  observed 
the  aunt,  "  for,  as  she  is  an  old  friend,  I  should 
not  like  to  atTront  her." 

Sanford  was  just  going  to  say,  "  If  she  be 


an  old  friend,  admit  her  by  all  means;**  when 
on  looking  at  Lydia,  who  had  been  silent  all 
this  time,  and  was,  he  flattered  himself,  of  his 
way  of  thinking,  he  saw  her  pot  her  finger 
archly  to  her  nose,  and  heard  her  exclaim,  **1 
have  it !  there,  there ;  go  all  of  yoa  into  the 
next  room,  and  close  the  door!"  she  then 
bounded   gracefully  down  the  aTenne,  while 
Sanford,  with  a  degree  of  pain  which  he  coold 
have  scarcely  thought  possible,  heard  one  of: 
the  sisters  say  to  Byrome,  "  Ah !  Lydia  is  to  \ 
be  trusted ;  she  tells  a  white  lie  with  such  sb: 
innocent  look,  that  no  one  can  suspect  ber.**  | 
"  What  a  valuable  accomplishment,    thought 
Sanford,  "in  a  w^man!  what  m  recommendt- 
tion  in  a  wife !"  and  he  really  dreaded  the  bat 
deceiver's  return. 

She  came  back,  "  nothing  doubting,**  snd, 
smiling  with  great  self-complacency,  said,  "  It 
was  very  fortunate  that  it  was  I  who  met  her ; 
for  I  have  more  presence  of  mind  than  yoo, 
my  dear  sisters.    The. good  soul  had  seen  the 

D s ;  and  hearing  my  aunt  was  ill,  came 

to   inquire  concerning  her.     She  was  STes 


coming  on  to  the  house,  as  she  saw  no  reason 
why  she  should  not;  and  I,  for  m  moment, 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  keep  her  away,  when  I 
luckily  recollected  her  great  dread  of  infeetioB, 
and  told  her  that,  as  the  typhus  fever  wss  in 
the  village,  I  feared  it  was  only  too  possible 
that  my  poor  aunt  had  caught  it!** 

"  Capital !"  cried  the  aunt  and  Byrome, 

"  Really,  Lydia,  that  was  erea  out-doio; 
yourself,"  cried  her  eldest  sister. 

"  Poor  Carthew !  I  should  not  wonder,  if  she' 
came  at  all  near  the  house,  that  she  west 
home,  and  took  to  her  bed  from  alarm  !** 

Even  Byrome  was  shocked  at  this  unfeelisff 
speech  ;  and  could  not  help  observing,  that  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  such  was  the  resolt,! 
to  a  good  old  friend,  of  an  affectionate  inqairy.. 

"True,"  replied  Lydia,  "and  I  hopetnd 
trust  she  will  not  really  suffer;  but,  tboQeb 
very  good,  she  is  very  troublesome ;  and  eouM  i 
we  but  keep  up  the  hum  for  a  day  or  two,  it: 
would  be  such  a  comfort  to  us  !  as  she  comet  i 
very  often,  and  now  cannot  endure  cards,  nor . 
any  music  but  hymn-singing.**  I 

"Then  I  am  glad  she  was  not  admitted;**! 
said  Byrome,  who  saw  with  pain,  by  Sanford*!  I 
folded  arms  and  grave  countenance,  thtti| 
change  in  his  feelings  towards  Lydia  had  takes  i 
place.  Nor  was  he  deceived  ;  Sanford  wti 
indeed  gazing  intently,  but  not  as  before,  with  j 
almost  overpowering  admiration,  on  the  con- 
sciously blushing  object  of  iu  No ;  he  wu 
likening  her  as  he  gazed,  to  the  beautiful  tp- 
ples  that  are  said  to  grow  on  the  shores  of  die: 
Dead  Sea,  which  tempt  the  traveller  to  plockj 
and  eat,  but  are  filled  only  with  dust  and  bitter 
ashes.  ! 

"  But  we  are  losing  time,'*  said  Lydia;  ^ let 
us  begin  our  French  game  !*'     Sanrord  coldly 
bowed  assent:    but  he  knew  not  what  ihej 
said  ;  he  was  so  inattentiTe,  that  be  had  is  I 
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eootimimlly ;  he  spoke  not ;  be  smiled    Byrome,  that  my  wife  shall  be  a  strict  moral- 
:  BOt ;  except  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression ;   ist.^* 

;  mod  Ljdia  felt  oonscious  that  she  had  Untkim^ .     ^*  What !  a  moral  philosopher  ?^ 

'  tboBgfa  she  knew  not  why ;  lor  her  moral  sense       **  No;  a  far  better  thing.     She  shall  be  an 

was  too  dall  for  her  toconceive  the  effect  which   humble  relying  ehritiian ; — thence  she  will  be 

her  felsehood  and  want  of  feeling,  towards  an   capable  of  speaking  the  truth,  even  to  her  own 

oM  and  pioas  friend,  had  produced  on  him.   condemnation; — and  on  all  occasions  her  fear 

I  This  consciousness  was  a  painful  one,  as  San-   of  man  will  be  wholly  subservient  to  her  fear 

I  fofd  was  handsome,  sensible,  and  rich  ;  there-   of  her  Creator.** 

<  fore«  be  was  what  match-seeking  girls  (odious       ^  And,  pray,  how  can  you  ever  be  able  to 

;  Tolgarity !)  call  a  gnodcalth.   Besides,  Byrome   assure  yourself  that  any  girl  is  this  paragon  r* 

I  had  told  her  that  she  roiorht  depend  on  making  :      **  Surely,  if  what  we  call  chance  could  so 

I  m  conquest  of  his  relauon,   Henry   Sanford. ;  easily  exhibit  to  me  Lydia  L—  in  all  the  | 

i  The  evening,  therefore,  which  began  so  bright-  ;  ugliness  of  her  falsehood,  it  may  equally,  one 

It,  ended  in  pain  and  mortification,  both  to ;  day  or  other,  disclose  to  me  some  other  girl 

&nfbfd  and  Lydia.    The  former  was  impa-   in  all  the  beauty  of  her  truth.    Till  then,  I 

tieat  to  depart  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and    hope,  I  shall  have  resolution  enough  to  remain 

the  latter,  piqued,  disappointed,  and  almost  a  bachelor.** 

dejected,  did  not  join  her  sisters  in  soliciting       **Then,**  replied  Byrome,  shaking  his  head, 
him  to  stay.  **  I  must  bid  you  good  night,  an  old  bachelor 

**  Well,'*  said  Byrome,  as  soon  as  they  left   in  prospect  and  perpetuity  !** 
tlw  house,  ^  how  do  you  like  the  beautiful  and       And  as  he  returned  his  farewell,  Sanford 
!  aecomplished  Lydia  V*  sighed  to  think  that  his  prophecy  was  only 

I      ^  She  is  beautiful  and  accomplished ;  but   too  likely  to  be  fulfilled ;  since  his  observation 
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I  that  is  all.**  I  had  convinced  him  that  a  strict  adherence  to 

^  Nay,  I  am  sore  you  seemed  to  admire  her '  truth,  on  little  as  well  as  on  great  occasions, 

exceedingly,  till  just  now,  and  paid  her  more  is,  though  one  of  the  most  ijiportaht,  the 

animated  attention  than  1  ever  saw  you  pay 
\  aay  womkn  before.** 

1     **  True ;  but  1  soon  found  that  she  was  as 
!  hollow-hearted  as  she  is  fair.** 
j     **0h!  1  suppose  you  mean  the  deception 
,  which  she  practised  on  the  old  lad  v.     \>  ell ; 
!  where  was  the  great  harm  of  that  f  she  only 

told  a  white  lie ;  and  nobody,  that  is  not  a 

puritan,  scruples  to  do  that,  you  know.** 
**  1  am  no  puritan,  as  you  term  it ;  yet  I 

•emple  it;  but,  if  I  were  to  be  betrayed  into !     _, ,.  . 

others. 

^  the 

irtil^7"aid'' to"b^  'pi;)ud  of  "the  "dui^cefui  f^^^^  ""^  I'i'J'?*' '" '^^i  t"'  ""V^^  '^'^ 

lecidinets  with  which  she  uttered  hTr  false-  .^"^''^  ^^*»>^*!  **^  ~^  "'•*'  **"  *  ^"if  "*^ 
1^^  n  I  tiTe  to  deceiTe  m  tn«  penury  which  doM ;— ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OR     LIB*     or    IKTBBBST. 


SDch  meannett,  (and  no  one  perhaps  can  be  *»™  "  j ,  ^  :""^-  ""  'Z.Z 
alwajs  on  hie  guard.)  I  shouliblush  to  have .  ««»•"*  ""^  '"HL"^'*"*' *i.'"  r2/?* 
it  knbwn;  bat  this  girl  seemed  to  glory  in  her  J**"  P^f'  '^.P^.,'l*,'S''1rH'  r  .u  ^ 
•biune.  and  to  be  proud  of  the  disiracefiil  ?«^"  '^  ^is  or  her  ill  looks,  tolls  of  the  li 


-I  most  own  that  I  was  surprised  she  did   ?."^  °P«  *^"°*  considw  as  a  Tery  ^o-*^ 
Mt  expie**  some  regret  at  being  forced  to '  >•"•*«  ««>««»•».  *ho  tells  you  he  cannot 

do  wkit  she  did,  in  o^er  to  prevent  our  plea-  """"".^'"r  ''""'"  '»,  *''*'"*•  '^'S*'  1^1 

f^^  beinir  SDoiled  •*  °^®'«  because  he  gave  almost  as  much  for  the 

-Why  should   she l'    Like  yourself,  she  S^i^^lj^nself.    It  is  not  firom  pemons  like 
k ;-  -  .«ji.v-  /.% .  K».  «-wV  ^^  these  that  we  meet  with  the  most  disgnsung 


^u^,^  ;«  -  .«ji:#-  /•- .  k»»  r«— ir  .14.    these  that  we  meet  with  the  most  disgnsung 
no  barm  m  a  wntU  he :  but  mark  me,         ,      ,.^       .^riuj      i.  'T     i.. 
^ -L^  ••«„.«  »k»»  1  L.>,»«  ek«ii  «.*»   marks  of  interested  falsehood.    It  iswiien  ha- 

ss^;;?1s7«sr\"th^7^  r*  ^ni'  ''T  ^'^'•"^  ^7  "^j; 

rii0  shall  think  all  lies  bU^k;  b€«ause  the  in-   ^/«»  '!*'^/?^''»^"***??  PT^^^.S^i^S 

imtion  of  nU  lies  is  to  deceit ;  and,  from  the  .  •*!?".«  temptation  to  ^'^^^^^™^' "f  J»^ 

luShett  authority  we  are  forbidden  to  deceive  ■  '«';?*«»  ^  educauon  might  have  unght  to 

OM  another.     I  assure  you,  that  if  I  were  ^^"®  '^ 

Mrrricd  to  Lydia,  I  should  distrust  her  expres- 1     The  following  story  will  illustrate  the  Lies 

■ioiia  of  love  towards  me; — I  should  suspect  of  Literkst. 

that  the  married  my  fortune,  not  me ;  and  . 

that  whenever  strong  temotation  offered,  she '   ^HE  SCREEN,  OR  "  NOT  AT  HOME." 

woald  deceive  me  as  readily  as,  for  a  Tery  I 

•lifbt  one  indeed,  she  deceived  that  kind  friend  '     The  widow  of  Governor  Atheriing  returned 

who  came  on  an  errand  of  love,  and  was  sent  from  the  East  Indies,  old,  rich,  and  childless; 

away  alarmed,  and  anxious,  by  this  young  and  as  she  had  none  but  Tery  distant  relations^ 

lrfpocrila*t  anblusbing  felsehood !    Trust  me,  t  her  afifections  naturally  turned  towards  Iha 

— 
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earliest  friends  of  her  youth ;  one  of  whom 
she  found  still  living,  and  residing  in  a  large 
oountry-town. 

She  therefore  hired  a  house  and  grounds  ad- 
jacent, in  a  village  very  near  to  that  lady^s 
abode,  and  became  not  onl^  her  frequent  but 
welcome  guest  This  old  friend  was  a  widow 
in  narrow  circumstances,  with  four  daughters 
slenderly  provided  for ;  and  she  justly  con- 
cluded that,  if  she  and  her  family  could  endear 
themselves  to  their  opulent  guest,  they  should 
in  all  probability  inherit  some  of  her  property. 
In  the  meanwhile  as  she  never  visited  them 
without  bringing  with  her,  in  great  abundance, 
whatever  was  wanted  for  the  table,  and  might 
therefore  be  said  to  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance, without  seeming  to  intend  to  do  so, 
they  took  incessant  pains  to  conciliate  her 
more  and  more  every  day,  by  flatteries  which 
she  did  not  see  through,  and  attentions  which 
she  deeply  felt.  Still,  the  Livingstones  were 
not  in  spirit  united  to  their  amiable  guest. 
The  sorrows  of  her  heart  had  led  her  by  slow 
degrees,  to  seek  refuge  in  a  religious  course 
of  life;  and,  spite  of  her  proneness  to  self- 
deception,  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that,  on  this  most  important  subject  the  Liv- 
ingstones had  never  thought  seriously,  and 
were,  as  yet,  entirely  women  of  the  world. 
But  still  her  heart  longed  to  be  attached  to 
something;  and  as  her  starved  afiections 
craved  some  daily  food,  she  suffered  herself  to 
love  this  plausible,  amusing,  agreeable,  and 
seemingly  affectionate  family  ;  and  she  every 
day  lived  in  hope,  that,  by  her  precepts  and 
example,  she  should  ultimately  tear  them  from 
that  ♦*  world  they  loved  too  well."  Sweet 
and  precious  to  their  own  souls,  are  the  illu- 
sions of  the  good ;  and  the  deceived  East  In- 
dian was  happy,  because  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  Livingstones. 

On  the  contrary,  so  fascinated  was  she  by 
what  she  fancied  they  were,  or  might  become, 
that  she  took  very  little  notice  of  a  shame- 
faced, awkward,  retiring,  silent  gill;  the  only 
child  of  the  dearest  friend  that  her  childhood 
and  her  youth  had  known, — and  who  had  been 
purposely  introduced  to  her  only  as  Fanny 
Barnwell,  For  the  Livingstones  were  too  self- 
ish, and  too  prudent,  to  let  their  rich  friend 
know  that  this  poor  girl  was  the  orphan  of 
Jilanny  Beaumont.  Withholdings  therefore,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  truths  they  only  in- 
formed her  that  Fanny  Barnwell  was  an  or- 
phan, who  was  glad  to  live  amongst  her  friends, 
that  she  might  make  her  small  income  sufficient 
for  her  wants ;  taking  care  not  to  add  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Fanny  Beau- 
mont, whose  lonsr  silence  and  subsequent 
death  she  had  bitterly  deplored,  had  died  child- 
less ;  for  that  she  had  married  a  second  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  the  poor  orphan  in 
question,  and  had  lived  many  years  in  sorrow 
and  obscurity,  the  result  of  this  imprudent  mar- 
riage; resolving,  however,  in  order  to  avoid 


accidents,  that  Fanny's  visit  should  not  be  of  i 
long  duration.     In  the  meanwhile,  they  cod-; 
fided  in  the  security  afforded  them  by  what, 
may  be  called  their  passiye  lib  op  urrxEEsr. . 
But,   in  order  to  make  ^'assorance  doubly' 
sure,''  they  had  also  recourse  to  theAcnvt' 
LIE  OF  interest;   and,   in  order  to  frighten, 
Fanny  from  ever  darinfir  to  inform  their  visiter 
that  she  was  the  child  of  Fanny  Beaumont,' 
they  assured  her  that  that  lady  was  so  enraged 
against  her  poor  mother,  for  having  married  her  | 
unworthy  father,  that  no  one  dar^  to  mention  j 
her  name  to  her;   because  it  never  foiled  to 
draw  from  her  the  most  violent  abuse  of  her 
once  dearest  friend. 

**  And  you  know  Fanny,"  they  took  care  to 
add,  *^  that  you  could  not  bear  to  hear  your 
poor  mother  abused." 

**  No ;  that  I  could  not,  indeed,**  was  the 
weeping  girl's  answer.  | 

The  Livingstones  therefore  felt  safe  and  sa- 
tisfied.    However,  it  still  might  not  be  amiss' 
to  make  the  old  lady  dislike  Fanny,  if  thej' 
could ;  and  they  contrived  to  render  the  poor , 
girl's  virtue  the  means  of  doing  her  injury.     J 

Fanny's  mother  could  not  bequeath  mack, 
money  to  her  child  ;  but  she  bad  endeavoured 
to  enrich  her  with  principles  and  piety.    Above , 
all,  she  had  impressed  her  with  the  strictest 
regard  for  truth ;  —  and  the  Livingstones  art- 
fully contrived  to  make  her  integrity  the  means ' 
of  displeasing  their  East  Indian  friend.  | 

This  good  old  lady's  chief  failing  was  be-  \ 
lieving  implicitly  whatever  was  said  in  ber 
commendation ;  not  that  she  loved  flattery,  bat 
that  she  liked  to  believe  she  had  conciliated 
good  unll;  and  being  sincere  hemelf^  she  never' 
thought  of  distrusting  the  sincerity  ofotkert,    I 

Nor  was  she  at  all  vain  of  her  once  fine  per- 
son, and  Rner  face,  or  improperly  fond  of 
dress.  Still,  from  an  almost  pitiable  degree  of 
bonhommie^  she  allowed  tho  Livingstones  to 
dress  her  as  they  liked  ;  and  as  they  chose  to | 
make  her  wear  fashionable  and  young-looking 
attire,  in  which  they  declared  that  she  looked 
**  80  handsome !  and  to  well !"  she  believed 
they  were  the  best  judges  of  what  was  proper 
for  her,  and  always  replied,  **well,  dear 
friends,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  indiflTerpDcetoj 
me;  so  dress  me  as  you  please;"  while  the' 
Livingstones,  not  believing  that  it  was  a  maUer^ 
of  indifference,  used  to  laugh  as  soon  as  she ' 
was  gone,  at  her  obvious  credulity.  | 

But  this  ungenerous  and  treacherous  condoct' 
excited  such  strong  indignation  in  the  usually ! 
gentle  Fanny,  that  she  could  not  help  express- 
ing her  sentiments  concerning  it ;  and  by  that 
means  made  them  the  more  eager  to  betray  her  I 
into  offending  their  unsuspicious  friend.  They  1 
therefore  asked  Fanny,  in  her  presence,  one* 
day,  whether  their  dear  guest  did  not  dress  i 
most  becomingly  ? 

The  poor  girl  made  sundry  sheepish  aitd 
awkward  contortions,  now  looking  down,  and ! 
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then  looking  up ;  unable  to  lie,  yet  afraid  to  ;  expectation  of  aeeing  her  for  some  time,  thej 
tell  the  truth.  |  had  taken  ad^antag^e  of  her  long  vainly  ex- 

**  Why  do  you  not  reply,  Fanny  V^  said  the  pected  absence,  to  make  some  engagements 
Artful  qui-stioner.    **  Is  she  not  well-dressed  1'*  i  which  they  knew  she  would  have  excessively 

**  Not  in  my  opinion,*'  faltered  out  the  dis-   disapproved.     But  though,  as  yet,  they  knew 


I  tressed  girl.  it  not,  the  old  lady  had  been  forced  to  pot  off 

.  ^  And  pray,  Miss  Barnwell,*'  said  the  old  her  visit;  a  circumstance  which  she  dia  not  at 
lady,  **  what  part  of  my  dress  do  you  disap-   all  regret;  as  it  enabled  her  to  go  sooner  on  her 

•  prove  r*  benevolent  errand. 

I      Afler  a  pause,  Fanny  took  courage  to  reply.       The  engagement  of  the  Livingstones  for  that 

**  All  of  it,  madam.*'  day  was  a  rehearsal  of  a  private  play  at  their 

^  Why,  do  you  think  it  too  young  for  me  V*   house,  which  they  were  afterwards, and  during  i 

**  1  do.**  I  their  saintly  friend's  absence,  to  perform  at  the  | 

**  A  plain-spoken  young  person  that !"  she   house  of  a  friend ;  and  a  large  room,  called  the 

>  observcAl  in  a  tone  of  piaue; — while  the  Liv-   libniry,in  which  there  was  a  wide,  comroodions 

'  ingstones  exclaimed,    '* impertinent!    ridicu-   screen,  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  action. 

lous  !**  — -  and   Fanny  was  glad  to  leave  the  <      Fanny  Barnwell,  who  disliked  private  and 

i  room,  feeling  excessive  pain  at  having  been   other  theatricals  as  much  as  their  old  friend 

'  forced  to  wound  the  feelings  of  one  whom  she   herself,  was  to  have  no  part  in  the  perform- 

wished  to  be  permitted  to  love,  because  she   ance;  but,  as  they  were  disappointed  of  their 

'  had   once  been   her  mother*s  dearest  friend,    prompter  that  evening,  she  was,  though  with 

-  After  this  scene,  the  Livingstones,  partly  from    (rreat  difficulty,  persu^ed  to  perform  the  office, 

*  the  love  of  mischief,  and  partly  from  the  love    for  thai  night  only, 

\  of  fun,  used  to  put  similar  questions  to  Fanny,  It  was  to  be  a  dress  rehearsal ;  and  the  par- 
!  in  the  old  lady's  presence,  till  at  last,  dit«-  ties  were  in  the  midst  of  adorning  themselves, 
'  pleased  and  indignant  at  her  blunlnessand  ill-  when,  to  their  great  consternation,  they  saw 
breeding,  she  scarcely  noticed  or  spoke  to  her. '  their  supposed  distant  friend  coming  up  the 
!  In  the  meanwhile,  Cecilia  Livingstone  became  street,  and  evidently  intending  them  a  visit. 
!  an  objeci  of  increasing  interest  to  her;  for  she  What  was  to  be  done?  To  admit  her  was 
I  bad  a  lover  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached ;  impossible.  They  therefore  called  up  a  new 
;  but  who  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to  marry   servant,  who  only  came  to  them  the  day  before, 

-  f€»r  many  years.  and  who  did   not  know  the  worldly  eonse- 
4      This  young  man  was   frequently  at    the   quence  of  their  unwelcome  guest ;  and  Cecilia 

boose,  and  was  as  polite  and  attentive  to  the   said  to  her,  **  you  see  that  old  lady  yonder ; 
old  lady,  when  she  was  present,  as  the  rest  of  when  she  knocks,  be  sure  to  say  that  ire  are 
the  ftroily ;  but,  like  them,  he  was  ever  ready  i  not  at  home ;  and  you  had  better  add,  that 
to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  her  credulous  simpli-   we  shall  not  be  at  home  till  bed-time;**  thus  | 
eitj,  and  especially  at  her  continually  express-   adding  the  lie  of  coNVEificMcx  to  other  de- ! 
'  ing  her  belief,  as  well  as  her  hopes,  that  they  ;  ceptions.     Accordingly,  when  she  knocked  at 
,  were  all  beginning  to  think  less  of  the  present  ■  the  door,  the  girl  spoke  as  she  was  desired  to 
I  world  and  more  of  the  next;  and  as  Alfred  'do,  or  rather  she  improved  upon  it;  for  she 
I  Lawrie,  (Cecilia*8  lover,)  as  well  as  the  Liv-  ;  said  that  ^*  her  ladies  had  been  out  all  day, 
'  ingstones,  possessed  no  inconsiderable  power '  and  would  not  return  till  two  o*clock  in  the 
of  mimiekry,  they  exercised  them  with  great   morning.** 
cfleet  on  the  manner  and  tones  of  her  whom  I      *Mndeed!   that  is  unfortunate;"  said  their 

-  tbey  called  the  ortr^re$sed  saint,  unrestrained, '  disappointed  visiter,  stopping  to  deliberate 
alas!  by  the  consciousness  that  she  was  their .  whether  she  should  not  leave  a  note  of  agree- 
preeent,  and  would,  as  they  expected,  be  their  able  surprise  for  Cecilia ;  but  the  ^irl,  who 
yWure,  benefactress.  i  held  the  door  in  her  hand,  seemed  so  impatient 
i  That  confiding  and  unsuspecting  being  was,  I  to  get  rid  of  her,  that  she  resolved  not  to 
!  meanwhile,  considering  that  though  her  health  !  write,  and  then  turned  away. 

!  was  injured  by  a  long  residence  in  a  warm  cli- '  The  girl  was  really  in  haste  to  return  to  the 
matr«  she  might  still  live  many  years;  and  kitchen;  for  she  was  gossiping  with  an  old 
that,  as  Cecilia  might  not  therefore  possess  the  '  fellow-servant.  She  therefore  neglected  to  go 
IbrtaiM  which  she  had  bequeathed  to  her  till ;  back  to  her  anxious  employers;  but  Cecilia 
**yooth   and    genial   years  were  flown,*'    it   ran  down  the  back  stairs  to  interrogate  her, 

\  woald  be  better  to  give  it  to  her  during  her   exclaiming,  *'  Well,  what  did  she  say  1  I  hope 
lifetime.    **  I  will  do  so,**  she  said  to  herself,   she  did  not  suspect  that  we  were  at  home." 
(teara  rushing  into  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of       **  No,  to  be  sure  not.  Miss;  —  how  should 
the  happiness  which  she  was  going  to  impart,)   she  ? — for  I  said  even  more  than  vou  told  me  to 

;**and  then  the  young  people  can  marry  di-   say,"  repeating  her  additions ;  being  eager  to 

j  lertly !"  

I  She  took  this  resolution  one  day  when  the 
Livingstones  believed  that  she  had  left  her 
home  on  a  visit*    Consequently,  having  no 


prove  her  claim  to  the  confidence  of  her 
mistress. 

**  But  are  you  sore  that  she  is  really  gone 
from  the  doort" 
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^  Sti^l,  I  wish  you  woold  go  and  see ;  becaase 
we  have  not  seen  her  pass  &e  window,  though 
we  heard  the  door  shut.** 

**I>ear  roe.  Miss,  how  should  yout  for  1 
looked  out  after  het,  and  I  saw  her  go  down 
the  street  under  the  windows,  and  turn  .... 
yes, —  I  am  sure  that  I  saw  her  turn  into  a 
shop.  However,  I  will  go  and  look,  if  you 
desire  it.*'  She  did  so;  and  certainly  saw 
nothing  of  the  dreaded  guest.  Therefore,  her 
young  ladies  finished  their  preparations  devoid 
of  fear.  But  the  truth  was,  that  the  girl,  little 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  un welcomed 
lady,  and  eoncluaing  she  could  not  be  a/rtem/, 
but  merely  some  irotibieaome  nebody^  showed 
her  contempt  and  her  anger  at  being  detained 
so  lon^,  by  throwing  to  the  stree^oor  with 
such  violence, that  it  did  not  really  close;  and 
the  old  lady,  who  had  ordered  her  carriage  to 
come  for  her  at  a  certain  hour,  and  was  deter- 
mined on  second  thoughts  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  it,  was  able,  unheard,  to  push  open 
the  door,  and  to  enter  the  library  unperceived ; 
— for  the  girl  lied  to  those  who  bade  her  lie, 
when  she  said  she  saw  her  walk  away. 

In  that  room  Mrs.  Atherling  found  a  sofa ; 
and  though  she  wondered  at  seeing  a  large 
screen  opened  before  it,  she  seat^  herself 
upon  it,  and,  being  fatigued  with  her  walk, 
soon  fell  asleep.  But  her  slumber  was  broken 
very  unpleasantly ;  for  she  beard  as  she  awoke 
the  following  dialogue,  on  the  entrance  of 
Cecilia  and  her  lover,  accompanied  by  Fanny. 

*'  Well — I  am  so  glad  we  got  rid  of  Mrs. 
Atherling  so  easily  !**  cried  Cecilia.  **  That 
new  girl  seems  apt.  Some  servants  deny  one 
so  as  to  show  one  is  at  home.'* 

^*  1  should  like  them  the  better  for  it,*^  said 
Fanny.  **  1  hate  to  see  any  one  read];  at  telling 
a  falsehood.** 

*'*'  Poor  little  conscientious  dear  !**  said  the 
iover,  mimicking  her,  **  one  would  think  the 
dressed-up  saint  had  made  you  as  methodisti- 
cal  as  herself.** 

**  What,  I  suppose,  Miss  Fanny,  you  would 
have  had  us  let  the  old  quiz  in  t** 

"  To  be  sure  I  would ;  and  I  wonder  yon 
could  be  denied  to  so  kind  a  friend. — Poor, 
dear  Mrs.  Atherling!  how  hurt  she  would  be 
if  she  knew  you  were  at  home  !'* 

"  Poor  deary  indeed  !  Do  not  be  so  affected, 
Fanny.  How  should  you  care  for  Mrs.  Ather- 
ling, when  you  know  that  she  dislikes  you  !** 

**Z>i«/iAre«  me!  Oh,  yes;  I  fear  she  does!** 

'*  1  am  sure  she  does,**  replied  Cecilia ; 
••  for  you  are  downright  rude  to  her.  Did  you 
not  say,  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
she  said,  *  There,  Miss  Barnwell,  I  hope  I 
have  al  laat  gotten  a  cap  which  you  like,' — 
*  No ;  1  am  sorry  to  say  you  have  not !' " 

"To  be  sure  I  did ;  I  could  not  tell  a  false- 
hood, even  to  please  Mrs.  Atherling,  though 
she  was  my  own  dear  moiher*s  dearest  friend.** 


j     **Your  mother's  fUend,  Ftimyt    I 
heard  that  before  ;'*  said  the  lover. 

«'  Did  you  not  know  that,  Alfred  V*  nid 
Cecilia,  eagerly  adding,  ^  but  Ifrs.  Jiheriimg 
does  not  know  it;'*  giving  him  a  meaning 
look,  as  if  to  say,  **  and  do  not  you  ieil  htr.**   . 

*'  Would  she  did  know  it !"  said  Favy, 
mournfully,  **  for,  thoogfa  I  dare  not  tell  her  • 
so,  lest  she  should  abuse  my  poor  mother,  as ! 
you  say  she  would,  Cecilia,  because  she  was 
so  angry  at  her  marriage  with  my  misgnidsd ; 
father,  still,  I  think  she  would  look  kindly  on ' 
her  once  dear  firiend's  orphan  child,  aad  liks 
me  in  spite  of  my  honesty." 

**  No,  no,  silly  girl;  honesty  is  uaoally  ill 
own  reward.  Alfred,  what  do  yoo  thmkf 
Our  old  friend,  who  is  not  very  penetraiing, 
said  one  day  to  her,  *  I  suppose  yoo  think  mj 
caps  too  young  for  me ;'  and  that  tme  yoaDfr 
person  replied,  *  Yes,  madam,  1  do.*  ** 

"And  would  do  so  again,  Cecilia;— and  it 
was  far  more  friendly  and  kind  to  say  so  thsoi 
flatter  her  on  her  dress,  as  you  do,  and  then 
laugh  at  it  when  her  back  is  turned.    I  hue 
to  hear  any  one  mimicked  and  laughed  at;  latf  ■ 
more  especially  my  mamma's  old  friend.** 

"  There,  there,  child  !  your  sentimentality , 
makes  me  sick.    But  come,  let  us  begin.**      j 

"Yes,**  cried  Alfred,  "let  ns  rebeaise  a' 
little  before  the  rest  of  the  party  coBie.    I. 
should  like  to  hear  Mrs.  Atherling's  exebaia- 
tions,  if  she  knew  what  we  were  doing.    She 
would  say  thus;** ....  Here  he  gave  a  most' 
accurate  representation  of  the  poor  old  ladj's 
voice  and  manner,  and  her  fancied  abase  of 
private  theatricals,  while  Cecilia  eried  "  bnfo! . 
bravo !**  and  Fanny, " shame,  shame!"  till ihe 
other  Livingstones,  and  the  rest  of  the  cosh ' 
pany,  who  now  entered,  drowned  her  ciy  ia 
their  loud  applauses  and  louder  laughter. 

The  old  lady,  whom  surprise,  anger,  asd 
wounded  sensibility,  had  hitherto  kept  tilad 
and  siiii  in  her  involuntary  hidiDg-plm,  sow 
rose  up,  and,  mounting  on  the  soft,  looked 
over  the  top  of  the  screen,  full  of  reproaekfid 
meaning,  on  the  conscious  offenders ! 

What  a  moment  to  them  of  overwhelaisr 
surprise  and  consternation!  The  cheeks,  flashM 
with  malicious  triumph  and  satirica]  pleamiCt 
became  covered  with  the  deeper  blush  of  de-r 
tected  treachery,  or  pale  with  fear  of  its  eos-| 
se<}uences;   and  the  eyes  so  lately  beaniag; 
with  ungenerous,  injurious  satisfaction,  weft 
now  cast  with  painful  shame  upon  the  groasd, 
unable  to  meet  the  justly  indignant  glance  of 
her  whose  kindness  they  had  repaid  with  sock 
palpable  and  base  ingrratitode ! 

"An  admirable  likeness,  indeed,  Alfred  Ltv- 
rie,**  said  their  undeceived  dupe,  breakiag  ber 
perturbed  silence,  and  coming  down  from  ber 
elevation;  "but  it  will  cost  you  more  this 
you  are  at  present  aware  of.  —  But  >ibo  ait. 
thouV*  she  added,  addressing  Fanny  (who, 
though  it  might  have  been  a  moment  of  triumph 
to  her,  felt  and  looked  as  if  she  had  been  i , 
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er  in  the  guilt,)  ^  Who  art  tkmh  my 
Hireble,  kind  girll  And  who  was  your 
ler  1" 

Your  Fanny  Beauniont,^^ replied  thequick- 
n%  orphan,  bursting  into  tears. 
Fanny  Beaumont's  child !  and  it  was  con- 
Mi  from  me  !**  said  she,  folding  the  weep- 
giri  to  her  heart.  '*  But  it  was  all  of  a 
e;— all  treachery  and  insincerity,  from  the 
nning  to  the  end.  HoweTer,  I  am  undo- 
sd  before  it  was  too  late.**  8he  then  dis- 
ed  to  the  detected  family  her  generous 
ive  for  the  unexpected  visit;  and  declared 
thankfulness  for  what  h&d  taken  place,  as 
m  she  was  herself  concerned  ;  though  she 
d  not  but  deplore,  as  a  christian,  tlie  dis- 
ifcd  turpitude  of  those  whom  she  had 
ly  loved. 

I  have  now,**  she  continued,  **to  make 
nds  to  one  whom  1  have  hitherto  not  treated 
ly ;  but  I  have  at  length  been  enabled  to 
over  an  undeserved  friend,  amidst  unde- 

ed  foes My  dear  child,**  added  she, 

ing  Fanny*s  dark  ringlets,  and  gazing 
\ifly  in  her  face,  **  I  must  have  been  blind 
rell  as  blinded,  not  to  see  your  likeness  to 
'  dear  mother. — Will  you  live  with  me, 
or,  and  be  unto  roe  as  a  daughtbr  V* 
CJh,  most  gladly  !**  was  the  eager  and  agi- 
I  reply. 

YoQ  artful  creature!**  exclaimed  Cecilia, 
with  rage  and  mortification,  **you  knew 
well  that  she  was  behind  the  screen.** 
I  know  that  she  could  fud  know  it,**  re- 
I  the  old  lady ;  **  and  you,  Miss  Living- 
e,  assert  what  you  do  not  yourself  believe. 
<some,  Fanny,  let  us  go  and  meet  my  car- 
9 ;  lor,  no  doubt,  your  presence  here  is  now 
■w^loome  as  mine.** 

at  Fanny  lingered,  as  if  reluctant  to  depart, 
conld  not  bear  to  leave  the  Livingstones 
ager.  They  had  been  kind  to  her;  and 
woold  fain  have  parted  with  them  aflec- 
itely ;  but  they  all  preserved  a  sullen,  in- 
mat  silence,  and  scornfully  repelled  her 


Yon  see  that  you  must  not  tarry  here,  my 
I  girl,**  observed  the  old  lady,  smiling ; 
in  ns  depart.**  They  did  so,  leaving  the 
antooes  and  the  lover,  not  deploring  their 
tvbot  lamenting  their  detection ; — lament- 
ilao  the  hour  when  they  added  the  lies  of 
rsjnssrcK  to  their  other  deceptions,  and 
tlmeby  enabled  their  unsuspecting  dupe 
sS0et  those  falsehoods,  the  result  of  their 
ieioos  fears,  which  may  be  justly  entitled 
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IBS  or  nnsT-BATB  MALIONITT  como  next 
I  considered ;  and  I  think  that  I  am  right 


in  asserting  that  such  lies,  •«  lies  intended 
wilfuUy  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  men  and 
women,  to  Injure  their  characters  in  public  or 
private  estimation,  and  forever  cloud  over  their 
prospects  in  life,— are  less  frequent  than  false- 
hoods of  any  other  description. 

Not  that  malignity  is  an  unfrequent  feeling; 
^-not  that  dislike,  or  envy,  or  jealousy,  would 
not  gladly  vent  itself  in  many  a  malifilMnt 
falsehood,  or  other  efforts  of  the  same  kind, 
against  the  peace  and  fame  of  its  (|fken  innocent 
and  unconscious  objects ; — but  that  the  arm 
of  the  law,  in  tome  measure  at  least,  defends 
reputations ;  and  if  it  should  not  have  been 
able  to  deter  the  slanderer  from  his  purpose, 
it  can  at  least  avenge  the  slandered. 

Still,  such  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  in  so- 
ciety, to  pre^  on  the  reputations  of  others 
(especially  ofthose  who  are  at  all  distinguitked^ 
either  in  public  or  private  life ;)  such  the  pr<^ 
pensity  to  impute  bad  motivks  to  good  ac- 
TioKs :  so  common  the  fiend-like  pleasure  of 
finding  or  imagining  blemishes  in  beings  on 
whom  even  a  motive-' judging  world  in  general 
gazes  with  respectful  admiration  and  MStows 
the  sacred  tribute  of  well-earned  praise ;  that 
I  am  convinced  there  are  many  persons,  worn 
both  in  mind  and  body  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  the  objects  of  calumnies  and  suspi- 
cions which  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
combat,  who  steal  broken-hearted  to  their 
graves,  thankful  for  the  summons  of  death, 
and  hoping  to  find  refuge  from  the  injustice  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  bosom  of  their 
God  and  Saviour. 

W*ith  the  following  iUutlraiion  qf  the  uc 
or  riRST-RATK  MALioKiTT  I  shsll  concludo  my 
observations  on  this  subjecL 
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Thkrk  are  persons  in  the  world  whom  cir- 
cumstances have  so  entirely  preserved  from 
intercourse  with  the  base  and  the  malignant, 
and  whose  dispositions  are  so  free  from  bitter- 
ness, that  they  can  scarcelv  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  baseness  and  malignity.  Such  per- 
sons, when  they  hear  of  injuries  committed, 
and  wrongs  done,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
most  trivial  and  apparently  worthless  motives, 
are  apt  to  exclaim,  **  You  have  been  imposed 
upon.  No  one  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  act 
thus  upon  such  slight  grounds ;  and  you  are 
not  relating  as  a  sober  observer  of  human ' 
nature  and  human  action,  but  with  the  exagge- 1 
rated  view  of  a  dealer  in  fiction  and  romance  !** 
Happy,  and  privileged  beyond  the  ordinary 
charter  of  human  beings,  are  those  who  can 
thus  exclaim;  — but  Uie  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  might,  with  equal  justice,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  Uie  existence  of  that  thing  called 
snow,  as  these  unbelievers  in  the  moral  tor- 
pitnde  in  question  refuse  their  credence  to 
anecdotes  which  disclose  it.  All  they  ean 
with  propriety  assert  is,  that  such  iostaneai 
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Y««, 

wi»hl  pnt  tliK 
Ihnrins  q<HMiafw :— HaTB  yen  n»*«t  np*- 
MMdfe»liitg«  orMl&*hnirM,anfPT,)ml<ni*j, 
'iB«y.  <*bkh.  Ihmifti  hsbtu  of  r*li)tliMa  anil 
— '  rutninl  uuohi  jou  nuilj  to  lulHtufl 
had   f«t  Imuklml    jou   Ir^ng  rnoosli    In 

JOU  fullj  iwniilile  nf  Ihnir  iiUlonra  anJ 

Calr  powet !      Ifao,  ia  il  out  eainr  la  brlisTo 

lliBi  loeb  faaUng*,  wbm  tttiui  U  ih*  mlmla 
vTlhoM  BollpHtef  wlifiMia  and  monl  pitilano. 
any  ff""*  '"  auoh  an  antMtiatw>d  iimm  aa 
tolrad  ute*loD»aiwlliM  of  urriblamallpiii]!  1 

I  oBniMt  tinl  Ihtnh  Ihat  tira  the  jtaml  ami 
bMlof  ivT  fiiaHda  mu*l  anawvr  in  Ihr  afflrma- 
Un.  Siill,  Ihar  havo  irtmm  lo  ntum  thanka 
•n  th*!/  CrMtDf,  ihai  ihnr  lot  ha*  l«i>n  caat 
■■■«nt[<(  Burli  "ptn»nt  plari-a;"  anil  thai  it 
ia  riMita  lobniathn  an  aiininptim  imprrgnauil 
•■I;  wiUi  aLra  from  hM*ini. 

My  lot,  frmn  a  pwullai  tnin  of  vircom* 
■tam-M,  haa  ttiu-ii  ai.maohal  iliirmiitl;  mail 
and  "hr.a  1  Bt*B  ih>  hilla'aing  auiTy,  Ki  illua- 
liata  a  lie  uf  rtawT-aATa  HiLiuarrT,  1  do  ao 
with  iha  cailato  IfnowlMtga  Hill  tu  (uundition 
blmlh. 

CiwaTAiTTta  OoaMK  waa  the  only  rhild  of 
•  pwfflniwl  nnit  iif  gm\  rminrniw.  In  a 
ptorlneial  towit.  Har  moihot  vaa  takf  d  finm 
hm  bafm*  ah*  had  Bltaianl  Ihn  agn  uf  aroman- 
hood,  but  uH  Iwfiira  iba  wim  aul  piuua  prr- 
evpla  whuUi  aba  i^ta  bri  had  nhmi  dcsp  rnnt. 
Mid  had  thararuis  cootitrrartail  th'olhrralav 
lp*niieiuu*pirrcuor>aho«i]i  •ntlplabontvaila- 

I'  eatioB.  UooaUntia'a  lalaota  wara  eonaidtrn- 
Uei  and  M  hwappllnilon  waaaitinliolfcMii, 
ah"  wa*.  al  an  rarlj  aur.  i!iitintr"i*lir>l  in  hi'r 
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im  hla  futw  a  (ria  nf  Mmmacmm  HfOT 
ronimdad  «ilb  Uw  fnntB  af  f  r  iiaBa  lid^i 

lllihamo  All  coIIMm  af  viia  laal  aha! 
plaea  in  CaMWMia'a  AoMaMit  finla  aalft; 
hai,  <tm4»J,0vMm>  awl  *»  fan—  —I  « 
ih*  bMa*  M  ■  ■cHwua  la  ika  aat^fc— 
hood,  and  in  nqnaa*  wM  HHiy  paawaaa  af , 
aoiaidmbia  lalni.  WUIaihaf  «««MBMa,| 
tlix  iiuaWiorOM  boaa*  «U  Ikai  tl waa  Ui | 
birih-d«v  [  aitd  mnm  am  Iwillwly  pa> 
poaed  thai  all  Iha  laaMa,  wha  cbmU  vital 
vara**,  ahnnld  M»daea«MMapl»B(laMI  to| 
bonout  uf  th«  diij. 

Hut  aa  OtciMw  and    CaMiantla  voa  ^ 
only  panona  prtaaoit  ado  «b**  buaaa  la  ta 


aion.    Tha  lalur.  I 

timliiitjr  ftDni  aowpl 

tn  hpr  n-rnaal,tbm|(i  OfaW*  )mmf  caiMnI 

har  U>  indulga  dia  la—faay  wM  •  AifMf  if 

bar  nvnrfn/v/ «>Mi> ,' aaaHMNwHl^  **''* 

ttUh  a  aaicattk  arnllo,  taUak  Ma  ««■  M^ha- 

•lood.    OTi>rum*ai«n«a,lk«wllM«,riHaCi». 

aianlla  wuulil  Ml  Ul  Iwm  MM  tM»  ika  »^ 

ppiillnn, walbad  MWtlia ciaane i  havtaf  bi 

M(h]|  annlaudvd  far  •  aMd^Mr*  aUMa  af  ai) 

diigiivrrl  Imm.      OqI. 

TanHlin)  whrn  aba  hmai  htnalf  al 

ihtt  lariira  in  tha  drt*kBf*rm«.  wba  i 

or  ihfm  THrtida  af  has,  ate  «  bw* 

*rnaa,  wliM   !■(   aidj  i» 

lift  affmUonal»eni|iMla—,  fc«,»ba» 

ahow  o  tu  tile  grntlMnan,  di««  frMilbMl  ■«■ 

■attti  ---■-••    -  ' 


iijjhl'd  lirt 


IndrnI,  for 


""J  ll>'T""-», 


-nbhlinc  Mla^ofataMn;  i 


Ibthat.  waa  a  ETnllemaii  of  the  runic  of  i 

ton;  a  man  of  ■omn  talrnl,  and  amiw  an 

mmH  hut,  aa  hia  pn-tanainoa  lnniiltHMir« 

B01  a*  uni*vmll)i  aHuoMl  aa  he  thuaj[ti 

Ihajr  oafbl  lo  ha*a  hren,  ha  waa  ailrnnel]! 

Waaoloua  of  bia  own  riiRai«]aHnOi<,  Mcmatrely 

>n«lMia  of  ihe  ■liBhtril  auFcnan  of   olhrra.  1  only.  Ihey   . 

wbila    any  diaa-nl  frnra  bii  dofmai  waa  an  \  ,j„,  <)*erton 

-*—  -bleb  hla  iar*a  — — '  ■""  '—— >-i-  -'   -■-     -       • 


eiu-ropore  wai  ona  wmlm  by  hrs  iAa*  M 

home,  nnd   grittrD   hi  bran  hy  biiarff     tal 

'"  '  Ih-  |lt»t  of  tli«  (aaat'dM-larnl  tfcat  l»  tai  ta- 

*"'  '  follrn  it  waa   hii   btn)i«)ii.  till   be  aaC  daa* 


'a  wall-«ar«rd  laorala, 
ipna  cowl  or  I  dr^w 

3  nnwiiuafly 


Trarntmrnl  a^tnal  baravlf.  by  vrtMta^bi 
hmnf  arabnl^farrf  by  aaaMifc 


ttrpfiiif. 

Il  waa  only  loo  riaiunl  ihat  Vn 
A*  waa  th*  petlsd,  (houib  not  apoiUd  child  i 
of  n  fond  fath*i,  and  Ibc  lillle  aun  of  the  ciirle  I 
In  wbieh  all*  morwl,  waa.  pathapa.  only  uut  i 
fbrwwd  In  irivine  her  opinion  on  lilprauitr,  I  playful  man 
and  nn  aninn  •>lh«T  I'lbir^ta,  winch  are  not  j  to  diiputu  i 
BBually  dla*a«aHl  by  woin^n  at  all.  and  aiilt  |  «lii<  dul  li  an  •urcfwafclly.  d 
lea*  hv  fIrU  at  her  time  of  life :  anil  ahe  had  .  laugh  again*!  nfrrtoa,  tn  a  a 
•nmolliiMw  nolurrd  to  diiagin>  in  optnmn  |  aitc  lo  bia  aelH<n*,  ihst  ba  ai 
wilh  DreeleOiarfin— ihr  nirknamr  by  whwh  I  roiH|iany.  tnwtnK  irvtngmia  U«bi«(t.a| 
thia  man  wa*  known.  Bnt  br  CMnmonly  look  Ih*  belntt  wbn  bad  ibna  akoaa  ai  ba*  a*fMA 
trfngf  In  asn-aaiii'  nhMmliona  on  the  l|ni>>  Uowrier,  he  pnntiaufd  In  aiait  al  bn  Mtar'a 
i»nn>  and  ptF*d<n|itif>n  nf  wnnif-n  tn  pneral, !  boaa* ;  and  waa  aUll  oaaaUaaad  aa  Aait  aaM 
wid  o(  blacai^^dung  girt*  in  |>nniciilai.  while  1  inlimate  fiiaaid. 


■»arpit«Ml|hi(W 
la.>aaMMlyaaUi 

tf  *•  «*«  fWM 
uatly  llilllll  U* 
;  br.T«Mtat.bl 
>nl4nprfhyaaa«<fc 
wadoe*;— «ad  M* 
iilly.  dnU  aka   l-i  •• 
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ContUntia,  meanwhile,  increased  not  only 
in  beauty  and  accoinplishmentSv  but  in 

£imliuea  of  a  more  precious  nature ;  namely, 
m  knowledge  of  her  christian  duties.  But 
Wr  ckarities  were  performed  in  secret,  and  so 
tbmHul  was  she  of  being  deemed  righteous 
•vermoch,  and  considered  as  an  enthusiast, 
by  her  father  himself,  that  the  soundness 
her  religious  character  was  known  only  to 
ptical  Overton,  and  two  or  three  more 
her  associates,  wliile  it  was  a  notorious 
that  the  usual  companions  of  her  father 
■pd  herself  were  free-thinkers  and  latitudina- 
nmns,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  But,  if 
Constantia  did  not  lay  open  her  religious  faith 
to  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  she 
|U  its  lamp  in  her  own  bosom,  with  never- 
•BMUig  watchfulness;  and,  like  the  solitary 
Kght  in  a  cottage  on  the  dark  and  lonely  moors, 
fl  beamed  on  her  hours  of  solitude  and  retire- 
toeat,  cheering  and  warming  her  amidst  sur- 
toaiMling  darkness. 

It  was  to  do  yet  more  for  her.  It  was  to 
•■pport  her,  not  only  under  the  sudden  death 
^m  lather  whom  she  tenderly  lo?ed,  but  under 
unexpected  lossof  income  which  his  death 
ioned.  On  examining  his  affairs,  it  was 
OTered  that,  when  his  debts  were  all  paid, 
would  be  a  bare  maintenance  only  re- 
ining ((*T  the  afflicted  orph^in.  Constantia*s 
,  though  deep,  was  quiet  and  gentle  as 
mluro;  and  she  felt,  with  unspeakable 
thankfulness,  that  she  owed  the  tranquillity 
resignation  of  her  mind,  to  her  religious 
▼ictions  alone. 
The  interesting  orphan  had  only  jnf>t  re> 
into  the  society  of  her  friends,  when  a 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur,  a  youncr  baronet  of 
1v|[e  fortune,  came  on  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
l»«rhood. 

Sir  Edward  was  the  darling  and  pride  of  a 
hiffhly-gift**d  mother,  and  sev*>ni1  amiable  sis- 
ters; and  Lndy  Vaiidelecr,  who  was  in  dtvlin- 
%mf  hea'ith,  had  oAen  urged  her  son  to  let  her 
have  the  satisfaction  of  se<*ing  him  married  be- 
fere  she  was  takrn  away  frofn  him. 

Bat,  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  a  man  like 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  to  find  a  wife  suited  to 
Urn.  His  feelings  were  too  much  under  a 
atroag  religious  restraint,  to  admit  of  his  fall- 
isf  Tiolently  in  love,  as  the  phrase  is;  and 
Vauty  and  accomplishments  bad  no  chance 
af  captivating  his  heart,  unless  they  were  ac- 
conpanied  by  qualities  which  fully  satisfied 
Ua  principles  and  his  judi;ment. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vandeleur  was  introduced  to  Constantia 
Gordon,  at  a  small  conversation  party,  at  the 
hoase  of  a  matual  acquaintance. 

Her  beauty,  her  graceful  manners,  over 
which  sorrow  had  cast  a  new  and  sobered 
charm,  and  her  great  conversational  powers, 
made  her  presently  an  object  of  interest  to  Sir 
Edward;  and  when  he  heard  her  story,  that 
considerably  increased  by  pity 


for  her  orphan  state  and  altered  circtunstan- 
ces. 

Therefore,  though  Sir  Edward  saw  Con* 
stantia  rarely,  and  never  except  at  one  boose, 
he  felt  her  at  every  interview  growing  more 
on  his  esteem  and  admiration;  and  he  often 
thought  of  the  recluse  in  her  simple  mourning 
attire,  and  wished  himself  by  her  side,  when 
he  was  the  courted,  flattered,  attendant  on  a 
reigning  belle. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love; — that  is,  not  that 
he  had  imbibed  an  attachment  which  his  rea- 
son could  not  at  once  enable  him  to  conquer,  if 
it  should  ever  disapprove  its  continuance ;  bat 
his  judgment,  as  well  as  his  taste,  told  him 
that  Constantia  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  pass 
life  with.  **  Seek  for  a  companion  in  a  wiro!** 
had  always  been  his  mother*s  advice.  **Seek 
for  a  woman  who  has  understanding  enough 
to  know  her  duties,  and  piety  and  principle 
enough  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  them  ;  one  who 
can  teach  her  children  to  follow  in  her  steps, 
and  fonn  them  for  virtue  here,  and  happiness 
hereafler  !**  «« Surely,*'  thought  Sir  Edward, 
as  he  recalled  this  natural  advice,  **I  have 
found  the  woman  so  described  in  Constantia 
Gordon  !**  But  he  was  still  too  prudent  to 
ay  her  any  marked  attention;  especially  as 

ady  Vandeleur  had  recommended  caution. 

At  this  moment  his  mother  wrote  thus: 


I 


\ 


**l  do  not  see  any  apparent  objection  to 
the  lady  in  question.     Still,  be  cautious !    It  ^ 

there  no  one  at who  has  known  her  from  ' 

her  childhood,  and  can  give  you  an  account  of 
her  and  her  moral  and  religious  principlea, 
which  can  be  relied  uponi  Death,  that  great 
discoverer  of  secrets,  proved  that  her  father  was 
not  a  very  worthy  man :  still,  bad  parents  bava 
good  children,  and  vice  tenA;  but,  inquii^aad 
be  wary." 

The  day  afler  Sir  Edward  received  this 
letter,  he  was  introduced  to  Overton  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  at  the  most  unfortunate  penod  possible 
for  Constantia  Gordon.  Overton  had  always 
pretended  to  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  poor 
orphan,  and  no  one  was  more  loud  in  regrets 
for  her  reduced  furtune ;  but,  as  he  was  fond 
of  giving  her  pain,  he  used  to  mingle  with 
his  pity,  so  many  severe  remarks  on  her  fa- 
ther s  thonghtless  conduct,  that  had  be  not 
been  her  father*s  most  familiar  friend,  aba 
would  have  foriiidd^n  him  her  presence. 

One  day  having  found  her  alone  at  her  lodg- 
ings, he  accompanied  his  expressions  of  aflfect- 
ed  condolence  with  a  proposal  to  give  her  a 
bank-note  now  and  then,  to  buv  her  a  new 
gown;  as  he  was  (he  said)  afraid  that  she 
would  not  hsve  money  sufficient  to  set  off  her 
charms  to  advantage.  To  real  kindness,  how- 
ever vulgarly  worded,  Constantia*s  heart  was 
ever  open ;  but  she  immediately  saw  that  this 
offer,  prefaced  as  it  was  by  abuse  of  her  &ther, 
was  merely  the  result  of  malignity  and  cosrw- 
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blUall)!  (antla,  »u  roDMd  lo  indigtmil  !*• 


Bui  wlia,  ibai   hca  »n«  •spwrietiMil  li 


hi  vlTort* 

|{*Blla  Mini  |*n*r<nia  nalHi*,  M»  wWilmlil  tKvir 
•jrmpaUij  uwl  tntdon  (ram  CotiiiuMit  r>n  ihii 
OMacimi  I  Al  1a«l.  fialllM  ai  having  nailn 
Ma  ticltin  awhile  fango  her  nalntc,  and  al 
bcinf  now  anahW  lo  rrpfaMul  bpr  aa  a  >iian  t 
ba  liMk  Ilia  Uaiii  arith  bfpncifitlral  blnciorva, 
eallinir  het  hia  "  noHthlyeoliiiiig  (W,"  laatinit 
bar  lo  humttla  h* iirir hrfiirii  Ihal  lUlnu  whnm 
aha  fnatrd  lo  haTn  oDandHl  by  het  (lolrfuw, 
■nd  lo  "np  irVBT  th*  ircollrcuun  uf  an  lalrr- 
alrw  «hkh  had  addaJ,  tu  hri  uUiki  miariiaa, 
lint  at  aaltn^iriiafh. 

OvanothBManvhila,  did  ml  r*(Uv  imburl 
ft*B  IIm  MOlbai.  Tha  Drvfaan  had  utland,  in 
fctr  afoaj,  •raw  Irutha  wbtrh  b«  muld  nni  Tnr- 
fM.  fth«  had  hald  ua  to  hlia  a  tnlnni  ol  blm- 
aair.  front  whieli  ha  ibunt  it  dlfflanll  la  lorn 
awajr,  whiU  tn  pni|iorUoo  la  Ua  araaa  o(  mit- 
frricf  waa  hia  laaanUttam  againai  its  fkit 
cauaei  and  hia  daain  of  manga  waa  in  pio- 
pptllon  ts  boUi. 

It  waa  an  ihia  nrr  day  that  ha  dlDod  In 
flompany  with  Sir  Kdamrd  Vandrimir.  who 
waaatren  InCimisil  bjrihe  maairt  orihahouaa, ' 
thai  Orartod  baJ  biMn  frani  bar  rhiUhond,  Uia 
ftiaMdiMlmtiinalBaf  Cenatantia  Guidon;  and 
IIm  MtH  MUliaiBan  Ifirormnl  OTPiton  In  prl- 
••U,  Uwl  Sir  Edward  waa  anpnoanl  lo  rnlrr> 
kia  ikiMgUa  of  miw  lua  adJfaaaa  hi  Ca» 
VMMtik  I 

Inwvpraaatblii  waa  Oaanon'a  ennalanialion 

al  hnriii;  Ihiil  thU  giTl.  Hhcne  fntrixy  hr  hail 

bacn*  thnrn  lo  hii  vIMovr.  and  nndpr  whna 
Joat  •TTmijr  hrnia  atill  amarlins.  *»•  likply, 
nol  only  lo  ba  ramufrd  (fMn  hi*  iMiwpt  In  t»t' 
mrat  hrt.  but  In  be  raJMHl  abora  blin  by  a  fur- 
lunale  maniagp. 

Gmi  waa  bia  uiumph,  ihnrrfoir,  whan  ^ir 
Edward,  bfforD  they  innrd,  tafjimtrd  an  ia- 
lanipw  with   him  Uh"  MIowinB  mornins-  •• 

hia  lodcinic*  in  ilia  lown  of ,  ad(lin|i>  ihal 

ha  wiihfd  10  aik  him  •omi-  igamioDi  raooani- 
Ing  thait  mutaal  friend.  I'onalanUa  (inrdon. 

Accnrdin^ly  ihry  mat;  and  iha  fullnwinf 
roDrpnaUon  look  plue.  Sir  Edward  brsan 
bjr  rand  idly  mnrrailn^  tha  high  <>ptntun  whirh 
br  had  conn'iTrd  of  ('onauntii,  and  hi*  rar- 
va>I  wiah  In  have  ita  juauen  nMifirnicd  by  thi> 
Irallmooy  of   bat   uldnt  and    ni<iat   iDilnuiir 

**  Sir  Kdward,"  r^plml  tha  rtnllinK  hypo- 
rnlP.  W  llh  wrll-arlrd  rrluclancr,  "  you  pul  an 
liniuHKable  and  a  kind'hraiml  man.  liko  m^* 
■air.  inlu  a  coninlpti-  rtKinrrof  " 

"Mr.  whaiiln  |  Iimi  1"  rriad  Sir  Kdward 
alarilaii  fivin  bi*  cnt.  "(.'an  yoa  frrl  any 
rmbanaHnt*nt,  whrn  phIImI  upim  In  brat  ir*- 
liaoay  ta  haMir  of  t'onauntia  tiuidun  I" 


■■  Ual  I  am  no  In  luta  J**,"  aafiily  anW 
Sir  Kdward  i  "  and  it  *M7  Maal  dapawda  m 
ihia  cunTrrwiuoa  wtwt^M  I  e*M  ^  aa  «M 
tlw  lady  in  i]ue»tiiMi.'* 

"  ^^  all  than,  Wr  Edward,  bnavM  fJi 
labln,  I  muai  apaak  th-  Uulb.     1  aaW  aMMfl 
yua  thai  ConManlia  ii  bnaiifol, 
anil  lniraUd,  ia.  I  ihink,  iha  » 

»N(i,alri  I  aliaady  know  ah 


DBi,  and  (ilaua,  aaaha  ia  baantlM.** 

"I  dareaay  abodoaa;  bat,  acta h«f«d^. 
f>n«,  bowaiw,  I  mlf bl  aroaafca  h««  tof«af>i*y; ' 
— bul,  I  aaania  ym,  aJi*  flrw  imta  awdi  •  fa*' 
■ion  with  DIP  yniddar,  Ihat  I  lba«fbi  iba 
would  liavaatruek  na!'^ 

"UilpoaaitilaT  I  rrallf  fcri  a  difc«hy  ta 
brlitTlng  ymi!" 

"  No  dnuhl:  ao  lal  na  talk  of  a^MlUag 


will  awaii  all  yna  hsaa  t>  Ht.~  I 

'- 1  haTB  nolhiog  lo  My,  Bti  Edward,  taa 


!   il  ia  na(  a 


niil  with  linM 
"  Whaw 


hyrtiiHii^wi^ 
itoaM^* 

irwiaa,  *•  I  aaw  that  jm  mw  •  ■bAv 
dial.  SU  Rdward  ;  and  if  ao,  wy  ftWW  r« 


"H«- 


II  {u\\„<, 


t  ■  U'thjJiit.  W- 
i*p   I   rFi|UiiR  (hit  my  wifr  ahnalJ  ba  a  wk 
man  nf  piuu*  and  inonl  habua  I*" 

•■  Oh !  r«i  iifTois  In  UwM.  iodaarf,  mj  ^mi 
Con  would  auii  you  writ  anawKb.  iat  hm 
moral*  piaa  (  bnl  aa  lu  baf  f*^f,  ralipaa  «A 
iiafrl  lum  bn  lirad."  j 

"WbatdoycmmMn.  Mr.  Orpnxa''  ' 
••Why.  air,  our  Imtly  fiwad  haa  twaal 
fromlbprompaiiy  whiFb  aiw  ^ti»  k>T*.hiAMt 
(Wly  on  aurh  aubirru,  n-ty  bawl) )-  Im  w» 
mm,  you  know,  alwaj*  (o  loaawati.  J|a 
kp*p  within  ihr  ratinoal  boanda  af  Amb;  btf 
Iho  famala  •rapltp.  wtalat  la  IbUIIpw^  mi  » 
(iapablaof  raMnniiif,  neiar  Taata.ttB  ak*h«* 
hrta>tf  in  Iha  inaM*  and  abaatditiM  af  «•» 
lam."  f 

Had  Sir  Rriwinl  Vind>1p«t  aaa  Aa  M 
amnotb  akin  of  rniwtaMia  (oddaalj  rawtnd 
w  lib  Irpiwy.  ha  woald  BM  haaa  Ih«  MiK, 
•l.ork'd  ihan  ha  waa  al  ha^  lif  fil  af  M, 
ullpi  hligbl  lo  hrr  mpoisl  bnaiy  lai  hjart|My 
juileinR  pyra'  and  aiantnit  &«<■  baa  aaaa.  lai 
rtplannad,  "  I  In  yon  rrallt  wia«>  In  aaHfl  AMi 
your  Uli  i''»PoJ  la  an  alfanat  •'"  I 

"Jiif  Kdward.  laml'unaiuuB'afriMdiHd) 
I  waa  her  faibrt't  liirnd  ;  and  I  aa  asary  daw 
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diiagi  have  been  forced  upon  roe,  but  I  could 
BoC  deceive  an  honourable  man,  who  placed 
Mnfidence  also  in  my  honour ;  though  as  Con- 
ttantia  in  the  child  of  an  old  friend,  and  poor. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  a  saving  to  my  pocket  if 
iIm  were  welUraarried.** 

^Then,  it  is  true!*'  said  Sir  Edward, clasp- 
iaf  his  hand*  in  agonjr ;  ^  and  this  lovely  girl 
is  what  I  hate  to  name !  Yet,  she  looks  so 
rif  hi-minded !  and  1  have  thought  the  expres- 
MB  of  her  dark-blue  eye  was  that  of  pious 
resirnation  V^ 

*^ Yes,  yes;  I  know  that  look;  and  she 
k«ows  that  is  her  prMal  look.  That  eye, 
JMlf  turned  up,  shows  her  fine  long  dark  eye- 
hwhes  to  great  advantage  !'* 

^  Alas!*'  replied  Sir  Edward  deeply  sigh- 
iaf«  **if  this  be  so  —  oh!  what  are  looks  1 
Gmd  morning.  You  have  distressed,  but  yon 
kave  mnd  me." 

When  Overton  soon  aAer  saw  Sir  Edward 
itiwe  past  in  his  splendid  curricle,  he  exulted 
tet  be  had  prevented  ConsUntia  from  ever 
■Itting  there  by  his  side. 

Yet  he  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  one  of 
Am  few  who  knew  how  deeply  and  sincerely 
CoDrtantfa  was  a  believer;  tor  he  had  himself 
\m  Tmin  attempted  to  shake  her  belieC  snd 
iwce  he  had  probably  a  double  pleasure  in 
Pipresenting  her  as  he  did. 

Sir  Edward  was  engaged  that  evening  to 
mmt  Constantia  at  the  accustomed  house ;  and 
m  his  attentions  to  her  had  been  rather  marked, 
iier  friends,  with  the  usual  dangerous  of- 
on  such  occasions,  had  endeavoured 
to  eoDvinee  her  that  she  had  made  a  conqueai, 
m  the  phrase  is,  of  the  young  baronet,  the  ex- 
ptcuiion  of  meeting  him  was  become  a  cir- 
0«aistaiire  of  no  small  interest  to  her ;  though 
rile  was  ht  too  humble  to  be  convinced  that 
ihrr  were  right  in  their  conjectures. 

Bet  the  mind  of  Constantia  was  too  much 
ider  the  guidance  of  religious  principle,  to 
rikrw  ber  to  love  any  man,  however  amiable, 
m1e«s  she  was  sore  of  being  beloved  by  him. 
She  was  too  delicate,  and  had  too  much  self- 
iMpeet,  to  be  capable  of  such  a  weakness ; 
rile  tbeiefoie  escaped  that  danger,  of  which  1 
httve  seen  the  peace  of  some  young  women 
heeonie  the  Tictims ;  namely,  that  of  being 
Irikad  and  flattered  into  a  hopeless  passion  by 
Am  idle  wishes  and  representations  of  gossip- 
isf  eequaintances.  And  well  was  it  for  her 
paeee  that  she  had  been  thus  kolily  on  her 
fvard ;  for,  when  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur,  in- 
•md  of  keeping  bis  engagement,  sent  a  note 
ie  infonn  ber  friend  that  he  was  not  able  to 

it  on  her,  as  he  thootht  of  going  to  London 

I  next  day,  Constanua  felt  that  the  idea  of 

I  attachment  was  as  unfounded  as  it  had 
pleasing,  and  she  rejoiced  that  the  illu- 
Iwd  not  been  long  enough  to  endanger  her 
traaqaillity.     Still,  she  could  not  but  own,  in 
secret  of  her  heart,  that  the  prospect  of 
life  with  a  being  apparently  so  suited 


to  herself,  was  one  on  which  her  thoughts  had 
dwelt  with  involuntary  pleasure;  and  a  tear 
started  to  ber  eyes,  at  the  idea  that  she  might 
see  him  no  more.  But  she  considered  it  as  the 
tear  of  weakness,  and  though  ber  sleep  that 
night  was  short,  it  was  tranquil,  and  she  rose 
the  next  morning  to  resume  the  duties  of  the 
day  with  her  accustomed  alacrity.  In  ber 
walks  she  met  Sir  Edward,  but  happily  for  heir, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  Overton's  arm,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  since  she  had  parted  with  bimio 
anger,  a  turn  was  given  to  her  feelings,  by  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  f|^ch  enabled  her  to 
conquer  at  once  her  emotion  at  the  unexpected 
sight  of  the  former.  Still  the  sight  of  Overtos 
occasioned  in  her  disagreeable  and  painiiil 
recollections,  which  gave  an  unpleasing  and 
equivocal  expression  to  her  beautiful  features, 
and  enabled  Overton  to  observe,  '^You  see. 
Sir  Edward,  how  her  conscience  flies  in  ber 
face  at  seeing  me !  How  are  you  1  How  are 
you  1"  said  Overton,  catching  her  hand  as  she 
passed.  ^ Have  you  forgiven  roe  yet  1  Oh! 
you  vixen,  how  you  scolded  me  the  other 
day !" 

Constantia,  too  much  mortified  and  agitated 
to  speak,  and  repel  the  charge,  replied  by  a 
look  of  indignation ;  and  snatching  her  hand 
away,  she  bowed  to  Sir  Edward,  ainl  hastened 
out  of  sight. 

**  You  see,"  cried  Overton,  **  that  she  re- 
sents still !  and  how  like  a  fury  she  looked ! 
You  must  be  convinced  that  I  told  yon  the 
truth.  Now,  could  you  believe.  Sir  Edward, 
that  prettv  Con  could  have  looked  in  that 
manner  V' 

'*  Ceruinly  not ;  and  appearancee  are  indeed 
deceitfol." 

SUM,  Sir  Edward  wished  Constantia  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  bidding  her  fine- 
well  ;  however,  he  left  his  good  wishes  and 
respects  for  her  with  their  mutual  friend,  and 
set  ofi*  that  evening  to  join  his  mother  at 
Hastings. 

**  But  are  too  sure,  Edward,"  said  Ijsdy 
Vandeleur,  when  he  had  related  to  her  all  that 
had  passed,  **  that  this  Overton  is  a  man  to  be 
depended  upon  t" 

**  Oh,  yes !  and  he  could  have  no  moiim  for 
calumniating  her,  but  the  contrary,  as  it  wooM 
have  been  a  relief  to  his  mind  and  pocket  to 
get  his  old  friend's  daughter  well  married.** 

^*  But,  does  she  appear  to  her  other  friende 
neglectful  of  her  religious  duties,  as  if  she 
had  really  no  religion  at  all  1" 

'*  So  for  from  it,  that  she  has  always  been 
punctual  in  the  outward  performance  of  them ; 
therefore,  no  one  but  Overton,  the  confidential 
friend  and  intimate  of  the  family,  could  suspect 
or  know  her  real  opinions ;  thus  she  adds,  1 
fear,  kypoeriijf  to  scepticism.  Overton  also 
accuses  her  ofbeing  violent  in  ber  temper;  and 
I  was  unexpectedly  enabled  to  see  tne  truth 
of  this  accusation,  in  a  nseasore,  confirmed. 
Therefore,  indeed,  dear  mother,  all  1  have  to- 
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do  is  to  forget  her,  and  resume  my  intention 
of  accompanying  you  and  my  sisters  to  the 
continent/'  Accordingly  they  set  off  very 
soon  on  a  foreign  tour. 

Constantia,  after  she  left  Overton  and  Sir 
Edward  so*  hastily  and  suddenly,  returned 
home  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind ;  because 
she  felt  sure  that  her  manner  had  been  such  as 
to  convince  the  latter  that  she  was  the  violent 
creature  which  Overton  had  represented  her 
to  be ;  and  though  she  had  calmly  resigned 
all  idea  of  being  oeloved  by  Sir  Edward  Van- 
deleur,  she  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  his 
good  opinion.  Besraes,  she  feared  that  her 
quitting  him  without  one  word  of  kind  fare- 
well, might  appear  to  him  a  proof  of  pique  and 
disappointment ;  nor  could  she  be  quite  sure 
that  somewhat  of  that  feeling  did  not  impel 
her  to  hasten  abruptly  away ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  conquer  her  self-blame 
and  her  regret.  But  at  length  she  reflected 
that  there  was  a  want  of  proper  self-govern- 
ment in  dwelling  at  all  on  recollections  of  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur;  and  she  forced  herself 
into  society  and  absorbing  occupations. 

Hitherto  Constantia  had  been  contented  to 
remain  in  idleness ;  but,  as  her  income  was, 
she  found,  barely  equal  to  her  maintenance, 
and  she  was  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish 
nearly  all  her  charities,  she  resolved  to  turn 
her  talents  to  account;  and  was  just  about  to 
decide  between  two  plans,  which  she  had 
thought  desirable,  when  an  uncle  in  India  died, 
and  the  question  was  decided  in  a  very  wel- 
come and  unexpected  manner.  Till  this  gen- 
tleman married,  her  father  had  such  large 
expectations  from  him,  that  he  had  fancied 
them  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  profuse  expen- 
diture ;  but,  when  his  brother,  by  having 
children,  destroyed  his  hopes  of  wealth  from 
that  quarter,  he  had  not  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  break  the  expensive  habits  which 
be  had  acquired.  To  the  deserving  child, 
however,  was  destined  the  wealth  withheld 
from  the  undeserving  parent.  Constantia^s 
uncle's  wife  and  children  died  before  he  did, 
and  she  became  sole  heiress  to  his  large  for- 
tune. This  event  communicated  a  sensation 
of  gladness  to  the  whole  town  in  which  the 
amiable  orphan  resided. 

Constantia  had  borne  her  faculties  so  meekly, 
had  been  so  actively  benevolent,  and  was 
thence  so  generally  beloved,  that  she  was  now 
daily  overpowered  with  thankful  and  pleasing 
emotion,  at  beholding  countenances  which,  at 
sight  of  her,  were  lighted  up  with  affectionate 
sympathy  and  joy. 

•  Overton  was  one  of  the  first  persons  whom 
she  desired  to  see,  on  this  accession  of  fortune. 
Her  truly  christian  spirit  had  long  made  her 
wish  to  bold  out  to  him  her  hand  in  token  of 
forgiveness;  but  she  wished  to  do  so  more 
especially  now,  because  he  could  not  suspect 
her  of  being  influenced  by  any  mercenary 
views.     Overton,  however,  meant  to  call  on 


her,  whether  she  invited  him  or  not ;  at 
was  his  love  and  respect  for  wealik,  thatlfaoiifli 
the  poor  Constantia  was  full  oi  firalts  in  his 
eye,  the  rich  Constantia  was  verj  likdy  io 
appear  in  time,  impeccable.  He  was  at  ibb 
period  Mayor  of  the  place  in  which  ha  lived ; 
and  having  been  knighted  for  carrying  np  an 
address,  he  became  desirooa  oi  osiiig  ^F^* 
vilege,  which,  according  to  Shakapeare*s  ral- 
conbridge,  knighthood  eives  a  man,  of  makiag 
*^  any  Joan  a  lady."  Nor  was  it  long  befim 
he  entertained  serions  thoaghts  of  marrying; 
and  why  not  ?  as  he  was  only  fifty ;  was  very 
young-looking  for  his  age;  was  exeesnvely 
handsome  still ;  and  had  now  a  title,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  fortune.  The  only  difficnlty  was 
to  make  a  choice ;  for  he  was  very  sore  tint 
he  must  be  the  choice  of  any  one  to  whom  he 
offered  himself. 

But  where  could  he  find  in  one  wooaa  aD 
the  qualities  which  he  required  in  a  wife!  Ske 
must  have  youth,  and  beauty,  or  he  could  aot 
love  her;  good  principles,  or  he  coold  aot 
trust  her;  and,  tliough  he  was  not  reli|[iois 
himself,  he  had  a  certain  conscioosness  tkn 
the  best  safeguard  for  a  woman's  principles 
was  to  be  found  in  piety ;  tkerrforc,  be  resolved 
that  his  wife  should  be  a  raigitms  wobmb. 
Temper,  patience,  and  forbearance,  were  also 
requisites  in  the  woman  he  married ;  and,  as 
the  last  and  best  recommendation,  she  amst 
have  a  large  fortune.  Reasonable  man !  yoalh, 
beauty,  temper,  virtue,  piety,  and  riches !  bat 
what  woman  of  his  acqnaintanee  yosseised 
all  these  1  No  one,  he  believed,  bat  that  kt' 
giving  being  whom  he  had  represented  as  aa 
atheist;  '*that  vixen  Con!**  and  while  this 
conviction  came  over  his  mind,  a  blosk  of 
shame  passed  over  even  his  brassy  brow 
However,  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  one  of 
pleasure,  when  he  thought  that,  as  Constantia 
was  evidently  uneasy  till  she  had  made  il  mp 
with  him,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  she  had  a  secret  liking  to  him ;  and  as  to 
her  scribbling  verses,  and  pretending  to  be  lit- 
erary, he  would  take  care  that  she  should  aai 
write  when  she  was  his  wife ;  and  he  really 
thought  he  had  better  propose  to  her  at  osee, 
especially  as  it  was  a  duty  in  him  to  make  her 
a  lady  himself,  since  he  had  prevented  as- 
other  man^s  doing  so.  There  was,  perhaps, 
another  inducement  to  marry  Constantia.  h\ 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  tormestisf 
her  now  and  then,  and  making  her  smart  fcr 
former  impertinences.  Perhaps  this  motive 
was  nearly  as  stron?  as  the  rest.  Be  that  tf 
it  may,  Overton  had,  at  length,  the  prrsuin|h 
tion  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  the 
young  and  lovely  heiress,  who,  though  ii|;i^ 
rant  of  his  base  conduct  to  her,  and  the  uior 
FIRST-RATE  MALIGNITY  with  which  he  bsd  is* 
jured  her  fame,  and  blighted  her  profpeets, 
had  still  a  dislike  to  his  manners  and  cbaiar- 
ter,  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  thisf  to 
overcome.    He  was  therefore  refiisedr-w 
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in  a  mmnner  to  decided,  and,  spite  of  herself, 
•o  hauffhty,  that  OTerton*8  heart  renewed  all 
its  mali^iiy  towards  her;  and  his  manner 
to  rude  and  ofiensiTe,  that  she  was 
Uained  to  refuse  htm  admittance,  and  go 
a  Tuit  to  a  friend  at  some  distance,  intend- 
iBf  not  to  return  till  the  house  which  she  had 
porebated  in  a  village  near  to  —  was  ready 
for  her.  But  she  had  not  been  absent  many 
■Mothi  when  she  received  a  letter  one  even- 
Uig«  to  inform  her  that  her  dearest  friend  at 
**—  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  greatest  dan- 

fpT,  and  she  was  requested  to  set  off  directly. 
o  diaobey  this  summons  was  impossible; 
Bad«  as  the  mail  passed  the  house  where  she 
was,  and  she  was  certain  of  getting  on  faster 
that  way  than  any  other,  she  resolved,  accom- 
panied by  her  servant,  to  go  by  the  mail,  if 
poaaible ;  and,  happily,  there  were  two  places 
Taeant  It  was  night  when  Constantia  and 
iMr  maid  entered  the  coach,  in  which  two  gen- 
daoieo  were  already  seated ;  and,  to  the  con- 
larnation  of  Constantia,  she  soon  saw,  as 
thay  passed  near  a  lamp,  that  her  rtt-d-rtj  was 
Overton !  He  recogniscn  her  at  the  same  mo- 
■wnt;  and  instantly  began,  in  the  French  lan- 
gaaga,  to  express  his  joy  at  meeting  her  and 
to  profess  the  faithfulness  of  his  fervent  afiec- 
lioB.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  force  conversation 
with  the  other  passenger,  who  seemed  willing 
to  talk,  and  who,  though  evidently  not  a  gen- 
tlemaii,  was  much  preferable,  in  her  opinion, 
to  the  new  Sir  Richard.  He  would  not  allow 
to  attend  to  any  conversation  but  his  own ; 
•  aa  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could 
ber  band  from  his  rude  grasp,  she  tried 
seata  with  her  maid ;  but  Overton 
fweibly  withheld  her;  and  she  thought  it  was 
beliBr  to  endure  the  evil  patiently,  than  vio- 
IsBtly  rssist  it.  When  the  mail  stopped,  that 
dw  pesaengers  might  sop,  Constantia  hoped 
Owe^km  would,  at  least,  leave  her  for  a  time ; 
bet,  tboogb  the  other  passenger  got  out,  he 
kept  hia  seat,  and  wal  so  persevering,  and  was 
■o  fliocb  more  disagreeable  when  the  restraint 
~  on  bim  by  the  presence  of  others  was 
,  that  she  was  glad  when  the  coach 
again  (uU,  and  the  mail  drove  off. 
Ovwtoo,  however,  became  so  increasingly 
ive  to  her,  that  at  length,  she  assured 
in  language  the  most  solemn  and  de- 
cided* that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to 
be  bio  wife;  and  that,  were  she  penniless, 
OBrewe  would  be  more  desirable  to  her,  than 
■Dion  with  him. 

Tbia  roosed  his  anger  even  to  frenzy ;  and, 
atill  apeaking  French,  a  language  which  he 
WBB  aaie  the  illiterate  man  in  the  comer  could 
not  anderstand,  he  told  her  that  she  refused 
bifli  only  beeause  she  loved  Sir  Edward  Van- 
Meor ;  ^  but,*'  said  he,  **  you  have  no  chance 
ef  oblaininff  him.  I  have  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent f4e/.  igave  him  such  a  character  of  you, 
na  firigblened  him  away  from  you,  and— 
**  Baao-minded    man  !**  cried  Constantia ; 


^*  what  did  you,  what  could  you  say  against 
my  character  V 

^  Oh  !  1  said  nothing  against  your  morals. 
I  only  told  him  that  you  were  an  atheist,  and 
a  vixen,  that  is  all ;  and,  you  know,  you  are 
the  latter,  though  not  the  former;  but  are 
more  like  a  methodist  than  an  atheist  !** 

'*And  you  told  him  these  horrible  false- 
hoods !  And  if  you  had  not,  would  he  hav&~ 
did  he  then!  —  but  I  know  not  what  1  say; 
and  I  am  miserable!  Cruel,  wicked  man! 
how  could  you  thus  dare  to  injure  and  misre- 
present an  unprotected  orphan  1  and  the  child 
of  your  frieno  !  and  to  calumniate  me  to  him 
too !  to  Sir  CIdward  Vandeleur !  Oh,  it  was 
cruel  indeed  !** 

**  What !  then  you  wished  to  please  him, 
did  you !  answer  me!*'  he  vociferated,  seiaing 
both  her  hands  in  his ;  **  Are  you  attached  to 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  1**  But,  before  Con- 
stantia could  answer  no,  and  while  screaming 
with  apprehension  and  pain,  she  vainly  tried 
to  free  herself  from  Overton's  nervous  grasp, 
a  powerful  hand  rescued  her  from  the  ruffian 
gnpe.  Then,  while  the  dawn  shone  brightly 
upon  his  face,  Constantia  and  Overton  at  the 
same  moment  recognised,  in  her  rescuer,  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur  himself! 

He  was  just  returned  from  France ;  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ,  be- 
ing now,  as  he  believed,  able  to  see  Con- 
stantia witli  entire  indifference,  when,  as  one 
of  his  horses  became  ill,  he  resolved  to  take 
that  place  in  the  mail  which  the  other  paasen- 
ger  had  quitted  for  the  box ;  and  had  thus  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  all  suspicions,  all  imputa- 
tions, against  the  character  of  Constantia 
cleared  off,  and  removed,  at  once,  and  for 
ever !  Constantia's  joy  was  little  inferior  to 
his  own ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  in  terror  at  the 
probable  result  of  the  angry  emotions  of  Sir 
Edward  and  Overton.  Her  fear,  however,  va- 
nished, when  the  former  assured  the  latter, 
that  the  man  who  could  injure  an  innocent 
woman,  by  a  lie  of  rmsr-RATi  malionitt, 
was  beneath  even  the  resentment  of  an  hon- 
ourable man. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Overton  left  the  mail 
at  the  next  stage,  baffled,  disgraced,  and  mis- 
erable ;  that  Constantia  found  her  friend  re- 
covering ;  and  that  the  next  time  she  travel- 
led along  that  road,  it  was  as  the  bride  of  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Lias    or    SKCOND-BATC    If  A  L  I  O  R  I  T  T. 

r  HAvc  observed,  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
that  Lies  or  rianT-RATB  MALiosnTT  ate  not 
frequent,  because  the  arm  of  the  law  defenda 
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reputations; — bat,  against  lies  of  second-rate 
maliffnity,  the  law  holds  out  no  protection; 
nor  18  there  a  tribunal  of  sufficient  power 
either  to  oeter  any  one  from  uttering  them,  or 
to  punish  the  utterer.  The  lies  in  question 
spring  from  the  spirit  of  detraction;  a  spirit 
more  widely  diffused  in  society  than  any  other ; 
and  it  gives  birth  to  satire,  ridicule,  mimicry, 
quizzing,  and  lies  of  second-rate  malignity,  as 
certainly  as  a  wet  season  brings  snails. 

I  shall  now  explain  what  I  consider  as  lies 
of  SECOND-RATE  MALIGNITY ; — namely,  tempt- 
ing persons,  by  dint  of  flattery,  to  do  what 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  well,  from  the 
mean,  malicious  wish  of  letting  them  to  ex- 
pose themselves,  in  order  that  their  tempter 
may  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  expense. 
Persuading  a  man  to  drink  more  than  his  head 
can  bear,  by  assurances  that  the  wine  is  not 
strong,  and  that  he  has  not  drunk  as  much  as 
he  thinks  he  has,  in  order  to  make  him  in- 
toxicated, and  that  his  persuaders  may  enjoy 
the  cruel  delight  of  witnessing  his  drunken 
silliness,  his  vain-glorious  boastings,  and  those 
physical  contortions,  or  mental  weaknesses, 
which  intoxication  is  always  sure  to  produce. 
Complimenting  either  man  or  woman  on  quali- 
ties which  they  do  not  possess,  in  hopes  of 
imposing  on  their  credulity  ;  praising  a  lady^s 
work,  or  dress,  to  her  face ;  and  then,  as  soon 
as  she  is  no  longer  present,  not  only  abusing 
both  her  work  and  her  dress,  but  laughing  at 
her  weakness,  in  believing  the  praise  sincere. 
Lavishing  encomiums  on  a  man*s  abilities  and 
learning  in  his  presence;  and  then, as  soon  as 
he  is  out  of  hearing,  expressing  contempt  for 
his  credulous  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
praises  bestowed  ;  and  wonder  that  he  should 
be  so  blind  and  conceited  as  not  to  know  that 
he  was  in  learning  only  a  sroatterer,  and  in 
understanding,  just  not  a  fool.  All  these  are 
lies  of  second-rate  malignity^  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  base  and  petty  treachery. 

The  following  story  will,  I  trust,  explain 
fully  what,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety, 1  consider  as  lies  of  second-rate  ma- 
lignity. 

THE    OLD    GENTLEMAN    AND 
THE    YOUNG    ONE. 

Nothing  shows  the  force  of  habit  more 
than  the  tenaciousness  with  which  those  ad- 
here to  economical  usages  who,  by  their  own 
industry  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  are  be- 
come rich  in  the  decline  of  life. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Dr.  Al- 
bany, had,  early  in  life,  taken  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  had 
settled  in  London  as  a  physician;  but  had 
worn  away  the  best  part  of  his  existence  in 
vain  expectation  of  practice,  when  an0)ld 
bachelor,  a  college  friend,  whom  he  had  greitly 
served,  died,  and  left  him  the  whole  of  his 
large  fortune. 


Dr.  Albany  had  indeed  duened  this  W* 
quest;  for  he  had  rendered  his  ftiesd  Iht 
greatest  of  all  services.  He  had  lescned  hia, 
by  his  friendly  advice  and  enlightened  aigo- 
ments,  from  scepticism,  apparenlly  the  bmi 
hopeless ;  and,  both  by  precept  and  exanplc, 
had  allured  him  along  the  way  that  leads  to 
salvation. 

But,  as  wealth  came  to  Dr.  Albany  too  hie 
in  life  for  him  to  think  of  marryin^«  aad  as 
he  had  no  relations  who  needed  all  his  ibftun, ; 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  i 
those  friends  who  wanted  it  the  most.  j 

Hitherto,  he  had  scarcely  eter  left  Loados; ! 
as  he  had  thought  it  right  to  wait  at  hone  to  | 
receive  business,  even  though  buainets  netif  j 
came ;  but  now  he  was  resolved  to  renew  As' 
neglected  acquaintances  of  bis  youth;  aad,: 
knowing  that  some  of  his  early  ftiends  lived  - 
near  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Malvsra,' 
he  resolved  to  visit  those  watering-plaeet,  ia ; 
hopes  of  meeting  there  some  of  these  Well- 
remembered  faces. 

Most  men,  under  his  circnmstanees,  woald 
have  ordered  a  handsome  carriage,  and  enm- 
ed  Cheltenham  in  style;  but,  as  1  before  o^ 
served,  habits  of  economy  adhere  so  closely  to; 
persons  thus  situated,  that  Dr.  Albany  cobM  j 
not  prevail  on  himself  to  travel  in  a  maaBer ! 
more  in  apparent  accordance  with  the  acqain-; 
tion  of  such  a  fortune.    He  therefore  west  by  I 
a  cheap  day  coach ;  nor  did  he  take  a  servaatj 
with  him.    But,  though  still  denying. indol-, 
gences  to  himself,  the  first  wish  of  bis  beait 
was  to  be  generous  to  others ;  and,  sorely, ' 
that  economy  which  is  unaccooipanied   by! 
avarice  may,  even  in  the  midat  of  wealth,  bei 
denominated  a  virtue.  j 

While  dinner  was  serving  up,  when  tbey 
stopped  on  the  road,  Albany  walked  up  a  bill 
near  the  inn,  and  was  joined  there  by  a  pas- 
senger from  another  coach.  During  their  walk  j 
he  observed  a  very  pretty  house  on  a  rising , 
ground  in  the  distance,  atid  he  asked  hii  coo- ; 
panion,  who  lived  there.    The  latter  replied ,' 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  clergy  man,  of  the 
name  of  Musgrave. 

"Musgrave!"  he  eagerly  replied,  **whit 
Musgrave  1     Is  his  name  Augustus  V* 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  he  married  V 

"  Yes." 

'« Has  he  a  family  ?" 

**  Oh  yes ;  a  large  one ;  six  daughters,  sad 
one  son;  and  he  has  found  it  a  hard  task  to | 
bring  them  up,  as  he  wished  to  make  then  ae>: 
complished.  The  son  is  now  going  to  col- 
lege." 

"  Are  they  an  amiable  family  1" 

**  Very ;  the  girls  sing  and  play  well,  tad 
draw  well."  | 

'*  And  what  is  the  son  to  be  1" 

•*  A  clergyman." 

*^  Has  he  any  chance  of  a  living!** 

<*  Not  that  1  know  of;  but  he  mastbeio■^ 
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and  a  legacy  which  the  father  has  iuat 
lnd,of  a  few  hondred  pounds,  will  enable  him 
to  pay  college  expenses,  till  his  son  gets  or- 
dained, and^n  take  curacies.** 

**  Is  MusgraTe,**  said  Albany  after  a  pause, 
**  a  likely  man  to  giTe  a  cordial  welcome  to  an 
old  friend,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  many 
yeara  T** 

**  Oh  yes;  he  is  rery  hospitable ;  and  there' 
be  ia,  now  goinff  into  his  own  gate.** 

'*Then  1  will  not  go  on,**  said  Albany, 
bastening  to  the  stables.  **  There,  coachman,** 
eried  be,  **  take  your  money ;  and  give  me  my 
little  portmanteau.** 

Augustus  Musgrafe  had  been  a  favourite 
edlege  friend  of  Dr.  Albany,  and  he  had  many 
associations  with  his  name  and  image,  which 
were  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  objects  of  them  were  gone  for  ever; 
bat,  thus  recalled,  they  came  over  his  mind  like 
•trains  of  long-forgotten  music,  which  he  had 
lo^ed  and  carolled  in  youth ;  throwing  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  tenderne^  over  the  recol- 
Icetion  of  Musgrave,  that  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  aee  him  again,  and  greet  his  wife  and 
ebildien  in  the  language  of  glowing  good 
will. 

But,  when  he  was  introduced  into  his 
firisfHl*s  presence,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
isding  that  he  was  not  recognised ;  and  was 
obligrd  to  tell  his  name. 

The  name,  however,  seemed  to  electrify 
Musgrave  with  affectionate  gladness.  He 
abook  his  old  friend  heartily  by  the  hand, 
piesenteii  him  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
for  some  minutes  moved  and  spoke  with  the 
briehtness  and  alacrity  of  early  youth. 

But  the  animation  was  momentary.     The 
csrrs  of  a  family,  and  the  difficulty  of'^ keeping 
sp  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  with  an  in- 
eome  not  aufficient  for  his  means,  had  preyed 
oa  Mttsgrave*s  spirits ;  especially  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be  involved  in  debt.     He  had  also  i 
otber  cares.    The  weakness  of  his  nature, 
which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  tenderness 
of  heart,  had  made  him  allow  his  wife  and  ', 
children  to  tyrannise  over  him  ;  and  his  son,  I 
who  was  s  universal  quizxer,  did  not  permit  < 
even  his  £ither  to  escape  ftom  his  impertinent ! 
ridicule.     But  then  Musgrave  was  assured,  by  ! 
bui  own  ftmily,  that  his  son  Marmaduke  was  j 
a  wit;  and  that,  when  he  was  once  in  orders, 
bis  talents  would  introduce  him  into  the  first 
circles,  snd  lesd  to  ultimate  promotion  in  his 
profession. 

I  have  before  said  that  Dr.  Albany  did  not 
travel  like  a  gentleman  ;  nor  were  his  every- 
day clothes  at  all  indicative  of  a  well-filled 
purse.  Therefore,  though  he  was  a  physician, 
and  a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  Musgrave*s 
6ae  lady  wife,  and  her  Umnith  daughtera, 
could  have  readily  excused  him,  if  he  had  not 
persuaded  their  unexpected  guest  to  stay  a ' 
week  with  them;  and,  with  a  frowning  brow,  i 
Ibey  ssw  the  portmanteau,  which  the  tirangt  \ 


permm  had  brought  himself,  carried  into  the 
best  chamber. 

But  oh !  the  astonishment  and  the  comical 
grimaces  with  which  Marmaduke  Muagrave, 
on  his  coming  in  from  fishing,  beheld  the  new 
guest !  Welcome  smiled  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  but  scorn  sneered  on  the  other ;  and  when 
Albany  retired  to  dress,  he  declared  that  the 
only  thing  which  consoled  him  for  finding 
such  a  person  forced  on  them,  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  could  extract  great  fun  out 
of  the  old  quiz,  and  serve  him  up  for  the  enter- 
tainment  of  himself  and  friends. 

To  this  amiable  exhibition,  the  mother  and 
daughters  looked  forward  with  great  aatisfac- 
tion;  while  his  father,  having  vainlv  talked 
of  the  dues  of  hospitality,  gave  in.  Knowing 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend ;  comforting 
himself  with  the  hope  that,  while  Marmaduke 
was  quizzing  his  guest,  be  must  necessarily 
leave  him  alone. 

In  the  meanwhile,  how  different  were  the 
cogitations  and  the  plans  of  the  benevolent 
Albany !  He  had  a  long  Uten^^le  walk  with 
Musgrave,  which  had  convinced  him  that  his 
old  friend  was  not  happy,  owing,  he  suspected, 
to  his  narrow  income  and  expensive  fiuuily. 

Then  his  son  waa  going  to  college ;  a  dan- 
gerous and  ruinous  ptoce;  and,  while  the 
good  old  man  was  dressing  for  dinner,  he  bad 
laid  plans  of  action  which  made  him  fbel  mors 
deeply  thankful  than  ever  for  the  wealth  so 
unexpectedly  bestowed  on  him.  Of  this 
wealth,  he  had  as  yet  said  nothing  to  Mus- 
grave. He  was  not  purse-proud ;  and  when 
he  heard  his  friend  complain  of  his  poverty, 
he  shrunk  from  saying  how  rich  be  himself 
was.  He  had  therefore  simply  said  that  he 
waa  enabled  to  retire  from  business ;  and  when 
Musgrave  saw  his  friend*s  independent,  eco- 
nomical habits,  as  evinced  by  liis  mode  of 
travelling,  he  concluded  that  he  had  only 
gained  a  small  independence,  sufficient  for  his 
slender  wants. 

To  those  to  whom  amusement  is  everj 
thing,  and  who  can  enjoy  fun,  even  when  it 
is  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  benevo* 
lent  feeling,  that  evening  at  the  rectory,  when 
the  family  party  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  some  of  the  neighbours,  would  have  been 
an  exquisite  treat ;  for  Marmaduke  played  off 
the  unsuspicious  old  man  to  admiration;  mi- 
micked him  even  to  his  face,  unperceived  by 
him ;  and  having  found  out  that  Albany  bad 
not  only  a  passion  for  music,  but  unfortunately 
fancied  he  could  sing  himself,  he  urged  bis 
guest,  by  his  flatteries,  lies  of  sccoicd-satb 
MALioxiTT,  to  sing  song  afWr  song,  in  order 
to  make  him  expose  himself  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  and  give  him  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  perfecting  his  mimickry. 

Blind,  infatuated,  contemptible  boy !  short- 
sighted trifler  on  the  path  of  the  world !  Mai^ 
maduke  Musgrave  saw  not  that  the  very  peiw 
sons  who  seemed  to  idoliie  bis  pemicioas 
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talent  must,  unless  they  were  lost  to  all  sense 
of  moral  feeling,  despise  and  distrust  the  youth 
who  could  play  on  the  weakness  of  an  unof- 
fending, artless  old  man,  and  violate  the  rights 
of  hospitality  to  his  father^s  friend. 

But  Marmaduke  had  no  heart,  and  but  little 
mind;  for  mimickry  is  the  lowest  of  the 
talents ;  and  to  be  even  a  successful  qutzzer 
requires  no  talent  at  all.  But  his  father  had 
once  a  heart,  though  cares  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments had  choked  it  up,  and  substituted 
selfishness  for  sensibility;  the  sight  of  his 
early  companion  had  called  some  of  the  latter 
quality  into  action;  and  he  seriously  expostu- 
lated with  his  son  on  his  daring  to  turn  so  re- 
spectable a  man  into  ridicule.  But  Marmaduke 
answered  him  by  insolent  disregard ;  and  when 
he  also  said,  ^*  if  your  friend  be  so  silly  as  to 
sing,  that  is,  do  what  he  cannot  do,  am  I  not 
justified  in  laughing  at  him  V  Musgrave  as- 
sented to  the  proposition.  He  might,  how- 
ever, have  replied,  **  but  you  are  not  justified 
in  lying,  in  order  to  urge  him  on,  nor  in  saying 
to  him  *you  can  sin^,*  when  you  know  he  can- 
not. If  he  be  weai^  it  is  not  necessary  that 
you  should  be  treacherous"  But  Mutngrave 
always  came  off  halting  from  a  combat  with 
his  undutiful  son ;  he  therefore  sighed,  ceased, 
and  turned  away.  Om  one  point  Marmaduke 
was  right;  when  vanity  prompts  us  to  do 
what  we  cannot  do  well,  while  conceit  leads 
us  to  fancy  that  our  efforts  are  successful,  we 
are  perhaps  fit  objects  for  ridicule.  A  conside- 
ration which  holds  up  to  us  this  important 
lesson ;  namely,  that  our  oum  weakness  alone 
can,  for  any  length  of  time,  make  us  victims 
of  the  satire  and  malignity  of  others. 

When  Albany^s  visit  to  Musgrave  was  draw- 
ing near  to  its  conclusion,  be  was  very  desi- 
rous of  being  asked  to  prolong  it,  as  he  had 
become  attached  to  his  friend's  children,  from 
living  with  them,  and  witnessing  their  various 
accomplishments,  and  was  completely  the 
dupe  of  Marmaduke's  treacherous  compli- 
ments. He  was  therefore  glad  when  he,  as 
well  as  the  Musgraves,  was  invited  to  dine  at 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  very  day 
intended  for  his  departure.  This  circumstance 
led  them  all,  with  one  accord,  to  say  that  he 
must  remain  at  least  a  day  longer,  while  Mar- 
maduke exclaimed,  "Go  you  shall  not!  Our 
friends  would  be  so  disappointed,  if  they  and 
their  company  did  not  hear  you  sin?  and  act 
that  sweet  song  about  Chloe !  and  all  the  plea- 
sure of  the  evening  would  be  destroyed  to  me, 
dear  sir,  if  you  were  not  there !" 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  make  Alba- 
ny put  off  his  departure;  and  he  accompanied 
the  Musgrave's  to  the  dinner  party.  They 
dined  at  an  early  hour ;  so  early,  that  it  was 
yet  dayligrht,  when,  tea  being  over,  the  intend- 
ed amusements  of  the  afternoon  begah,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  was  to  be  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  mistaken  Albany,  who,  without 
much  pressing,  after  sundry  flatteries  from 


Marmaduke,  cleared  his  throat,  aiid  bcgia  ts 
sing  and  act  the  song  of  *^  Chloe/'  M  fint,- 
he  was  hoarse,  and  stopped  to  apologtie  for 
want  of  voice;  "Nonsense!**  ciied  Alaiiai-| 
duke,  "  you  were  never  in  better  Toice  is  year: 
life!  Pray  go  oo;  you  are  only  nervous!** 
while  the  side  of  his  face  not  next  to  Albaav : 
was  distorted  with  laughter  and  ridicale,  a(-| 
bany,  believing  him,  continued  bis  song;  aod 
Marmaduke,  sitting  a  little  behind  him,  took  | 
off  the  distorted  expression  of  his  coonte-: 
nance,  and  mimicked  his  odd  action.  Bat, at' 
this  moment,  the  broadest  splendour  of  tbeid- 
ting  sun  threw  its  beams  into  a  large  pier 
glass  opposite,  with  such  brightness,  that  Al- 
bany's eyes  were  suddenly  attracted  to  it,  and 
thence  to  his  treacherous  nei^bour,  whom  W 
detected  in  the  act  of  mimicking  him  in  oootb, 
attitude,  and  expression — while  behind  him  he 
saw  some  of  the  company  laughing  with  a  d^ 
gree  of  violence  which  was  all  but  audible! 

Albany  paused,  in  speechless  Gonstemaiioa 
— and  when  Marmaduke  asked  why  "be  did 
not  go  on,  as  every  one  was  delighted,*'  the 
susceptible  old  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
shocked,  mortified,  and  miserable,  but  taught 
and  enlightened.     Marmaduke  however,  D(y 
tiling  doubting,  presumed  to  clap  him  oo  thei 
back,  again  urging  him  to  proceed;  but  thai 
indignant  Albany t  turning  suddenly  round, 
and  throwing  off  his  arm  with   angry  vehe- 
mence, exclaimed,  in   the   touching  tone  of 
wounded  feeling,  "Oh!  thou  serpent,  that  I 
would  have  cherished  in  my  bosom,  was  it  for 
thee  to  sting  me  thus?     JBut  I  was  an  old^ 
fool ;  and  the  lesson,  though  a  painful  one,  j 
will,  I  trust,  be  salutary.**  | 

"What  is  all  this?  what  do  joa  mean!**, 
faltered  out  Marmaduke;  but  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  not  courage  enough  to  speak ;  and 
many  of  them  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  base- 
ness which,  though  it  amused  their  depraved 
taste,  was  very  offensive  to  their  moral  sense. 

"  What  does  it  mean?"  cried  Albany,  *'l 
appeal  to  all  present,  whether  they  do  not  un-, 
derstand  my  meaning,  and  whether  my  resenlr 
ment  be  not  just!**  | 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  tliat  yoa  acquit 
771^,**  said  the  distressed  father.  ' 

"Of  all,"  he  replied,  "except  of  the  fouU: 
of  not  having  taught  your  son  better  morals ; 
and  manners.    Young  man!"  he  continued,! 
"  the  next  time  you  exhibit  any  one  as  yoor 
butt,  take  caie  that  you  do  not  sit  opposite  s 
pier-glass.     And  now,  sir,**  addressing  him- 
self to  the  master  of  the  bouse,  "  let  me  re- 
quest to  have  a  post-chaise  sent  for  to  the  Dea^ 
est  town  directly." 

"Surely,  you  will  not  leave  as,  and  io^ 
anger,*'  cried  all  the  Musgraves,  Marmaduke; 
excepted. 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  go  in  anger,  but  I  cannot 
stay,"  cried  he,  "  because  I  have  lost  my  coih| 
fidence  in  you.**  i 

The  gentleman  of  the  house,  who  thought; 


LIES    OF    BBNBVOLENCB. 


ighl  in  pjinif,  and  wished  to  maiia 
the  amendi  he  could,  fur  tisTing  aJ- 
lirmadulie  to  tarn  hiin  ioio  tidicuje, 
ed  him,  lo  cay  that  his  oon  ctrriJg" 
lir  orders,  and  vould  coDiey  bim 
oeTei  he  w  if  lied. 

ink  you,  air,  and  accept  jtm  o&r," 
d,  "  iinoe  the  aooner  1  qnit  thit  cont- 
which  I  have  M  lamentably  oiiXMed 
he  better  it  will  be  far  yon,  miid  for 

g  said  thia,  h«  took  the  aitittted  Mat- 
r  the  hand,  bowed  to  hit  wile  and 
n,  who  hid  their  conruaion  under  dia- 
haughlg  aira;  (Am.  atepping  oppoaite 
iduke,  who  fell  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
ID  of  that  eye,  on  which  jual  uiger 
nae  of  injury  had  beatowed  a  power 

unknown  to  it,  he  addreaaad  him 
Before  wi!  part,  1  muit  tell  you,  young 
it  I  intended,  urged,  I  humbly  trutt. 
Mil  COOS  id  e  rations,  to  expend  on  yoar 
inee  it  college  a  part  of  that  larni  in- 
ijch  I  cannot  ipunJ  on  myaelf.  1  had 
m  orders  to  ray  tfrenl  to  purchaae  for 
dTowaon  of  a  liTrnj;  now  on  aale,  in- 
to t>ire  it  to  you  ;  hrie  is  the  letter,  to 
■t  1  speak  the  truth ;  but  i  need  not 
that  I  cannot  make  the  fortune,  which 

me  by  a  pioui  friend,  asaiat  a  youth 
•n  himself  the  sacred  profeasion  of  a 
iminiiter.whocan  utter  falsehoods, in 
betray  a  fellow-cieature  into  folly,  ut- 
ardlesK  of  thai  chriMian  precept,  '  Do 
era  aa  ye  would  that  othera  should  do 

en  took  leare  of  the  rest  of  the  com-  | 
id  drove  otf,  leaving  tlie  Maagiaves  . 
:d  and  ashamed,  and  blttrrl;  mortified  | 
la  of  the  intended  patronage  to  Matmtk- 
fiecially  when  a  gentleman  present  el- 
*•  No  doubt,  this  is  the  Dr.  Albany, 
I  Clewea  of  Trinity  left  hlajarge  for- 

y,  taught  by  his  misadtenture  in  this 
and  treacherous  family,  went,  aoon 
the  abode  of  another  of  his  college 
te«idin|[  near  Cheltenham.     He   ex- 

a  find  this  gentleman  and  family  in  on- 
proaperiiy;  but  they  were  labonhng 

neipeeted  adversity,  brought  on  tbeni 

illanj  of  othera;  he  found  thi       "     " 

ble  decree. 
,  but  contented  parenta,  he,  in  due 
mowed  the  living  intended  for  the 
oua  Marmaduke.  X'nder  their  roof  he 
iced  i!Tatitnde  which  he  felt  to  be  sin- 
i  affection  in  which  he  dared  to  con-  , 
id,  uttimateltr.  he  took  np  hia  abode 
•oi,  in  a  residence  suited  to  their  early 
«  and  hisrichea ;  for  even  the  aitleaa 
inspecting  can,  nithoal  danger,  asso- 
il  Bojoam  with  those  whoae  thonghts 
ons  araander  the  guidance  of  religions  | 


piinuiple,  aitd  Ufao  live  in  I 
every  hour  ekpeeted  to  be 
the  Judgment  of  a  world  to 


CHAPTER  X. 


Ik  a  former  ehapier  I  eommentad  on  thnae 
lies  which  are,  al  beat,  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
are  made  up  of  worldly  molivea,  of  which  fear 
and  aellishaesa  compose  the  priiteipal  pan,  al- 
though the  utterer  oT  them  eonaidefa  them  aa 


Liea  of  real  benevolence  are,  like  moat  otbar 
folsrhoods,  various  in  their  apccies  and  da- 
grees ;  but,  as  they  ai«,  however,  in  &ct  ob* 
jectionable,  the  most  amiable  and  reapeetaUe 
of  all  lira,  and  seem  so  like  virtus  that  they 
may  easily  be  taken  fbi  her  children;  and  •• 
the  illustiations  of  them,  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  give,  are  so  much  more  connected 
with  our  tenderest  and  moat  solemn  leelinga,  I 
than  thoae  afforded  by  other  lies ;  I  Iboagbt  it  I 
right  that,  like  the  principal  figuies  ina  pr»-l 
cession,  they  should  bring  up  the  rear.  I 

The  liea  which  relaiians  and  friends  grae- 
rally  think  it  their  duty  to  tell  an  nnconaeioualy  | 
dying  penoa,  are  prampled  b^  ival  beoevo-  j 
IcDce,  as  are  those  wfaich  medical  men  deem  i 
ihemaelves  justified  io  uttering  to  a  dying  pn- , 
tient ;  thou^,  if  the  person  dyin^r,  or  the  ear- 1 
funding  friends,  be  strictly  religions  charae- 
"'    r  must  be,  on  priocipli  "'    ' 

e  truth  should  be  told. 


■RicbardPsaiaoiiitlieiBhinnishedsatboToftfae 
lib  of  Waham  Her  of  Leeds,  says,  in  thu  inierssl- 
ing  book,  p.  361,  "  Mr.  Hey's  iKicd  na/eet  for 
trulh,  aod  hia  rrganl  far  the  wel&rs  of  his  fallow. 
cmtutes.  iHTer  penniited  him  intenlionsU;;  lo  d<- 
ceivs  his  patients  by  flattering  repmeniaiioDa  at 
Ibeir  sure  of  heslih.  by  aBDnnceB  ofibe  enrtence  of 
no  danger,  when  he  conceived  iheu  iituaiion  lo  be 
faopelne.  or  even  ftreaily  faaiaidoua.  "  The  dulv 
of  ■  medical  uieBduu,  eonliniMS  he,  "  in  seen 
delicate  alualions,  has  been  a  subject  of  conridera' 
ble  embarrusment  lo  sen  of  iniepil]'  and  con-  • 
science,  who  view  the  ottering  of  a  blssbood  se  a  I 
crime,  and  ibe  practice  of  deoeit  se  npngsant  lo  - 
ibe  ipirit  of  dnaosnty.  Tbsl  a  aserifioe  of  irath  , 
may  sometimes  esMnbale  toihe  coaifsrt  of  •  pa-  ; 


10  be  hgfatly  ailmiited.  The  qnestioo  may  be 
■lued  thiB  i  Is  it  jnstiJiabla  for  ■  man  deUberalaIr 
lo  viotaie  a  moral  precepi  of  lbs  law  of  God. />■■■ 
I  ■■(«  ^  pnM(«H>  earf  lu^aaity  r  If  iha  be 
afrwHd.  it  mtwl  be  idmitied  that  U  wa«ild  be  no 
1 —  ; — ;£_i.i.  ..  iniiinBe  the  lawa  of  kia  ooaniry  p 


ofinjasoea  io  ponisb  him  for  soch  a 
aiiMMSi  Bui.  will  it  be  conlroded,  thai  tl 
vine,  or  even  ihi  hamao  legislaiaT,  mosi  be 
jecied  to  iba  control  of  ihis  scat  of  ca 
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Methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  readers  exclaim, 
can  any  one  suppose  it  a  duty  to  run  the  risk 
of  killing  friends  or  relations,  by  telling  the 
whole  truth ;  that  is,  informing  them  that  they 
are  dying !  But  if  the  patient  be  not  really 
dying,  or  in  danger,  no  risk  is  incurred ;  and 
if  they  be  near  death,  which  is  it  of  roost  im- 
portance to  consider, — their  momentary  ^uiet 
here,  or  their  interests  hereafter  1  Besides, 
many  of  those  persons  who  would  think  that 
for  spiritual  reasons  merely,  a  disclosure  of 
the  truth  was  improper,  and  who  declare  that, 
on  such  occasiont,  falsehood  is  virtue^  and  con- 
cealmeni,  humanity,  would  hold  a  different 
language,  and  act  differently,  were  the  uncon- 
sciously dying  person  one  who  was  known 
not  to  have  rm^  a  voUU  and  who  had  eormdera* 
hit  property  to  dispose  of.  Then,  consideration 
for  their  own  temporal  interests,  or  for  those 
of  others,  would  probably  make  them  advise 

then,  as  no  detriment  can  result  from  uttering  it, 
very  little  merit  can  be  attached  to  so  light  a  sacri- 
fice ;  whereas,  if  it  were  presumed  that  some  guilt 
were  incurred,  and  that  the  physician  voluntarily 
exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  future  suffering, 
ibr  the  sake  of  procuring  temporary  benefit  to  his 
patient,  he  woukd  have  a  hieb  claim  upon  the  gra- 
titude of  those  who  derived  the  advantage.  But, 
is  it  quite  clear  that  pure  benevolence  commonly 
suggests  the  deviation  from  truth,  and  that  neither 
the  low  consideration  of  conciliating  favour,  nor  the 
view  of  escaping  censure,  and  promoting  his  own 
interest,  have  any  share  in  prompting  him  to  adopt 
the  measure  he  defends  ?  To  assist  in  this  inquiry, 
let  a  man  ask  himself  whether  he  carries  this  cau- 
tion and  shows  this  kindness,  indiscriminately  on 
all  occasions ;  being  as  fearful  of  giving  pain,  by 
exciting  apprehension  in  the  mind  oithe  poor,  as  of 
the  ricn ;  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  most  elevated 
rank.  Suppose  it  can  be  shown  that  these  humane 
falsehoods  are  distributed  promiscuously,  it  may 
be  inquired  further,  whether,  if  such  a  proceeding 
were  a  manifest  breach  of  a  municipal  law,  expo- 
sing the  delinquent  to  suffer  a  very  inconvenient 
and  serious  punishment,  a  medical  adviser  would 
feel  himself  obliged  to  expose  his  person  or  his  es- 
tate to  penal  consequences,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances of  his  patient  should  seem  to  require  the 
intervention  of  a  falsehood.  It  may  be  presumed 
without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  a  demur  would 
frequently,  oerhaps  generally,  be  interposed  on  the 
occasion  of^  such  a  requisition.  But,  surely,  the 
laws  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  are  not 
to  be  esteemed  less  sacred,  and  a  transgression  of 
them  less  important  in  its  consequences,  than  the 
violation  of  a  civil  statute ;  nor  ought  the  fear  of 
Grod  to  be  less  powerful  in  deterring  men  from  the 
committing  of  a  crime,  than  the  fear  of  a  magis- 
trate. Those  who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  >'io- 
lating  truth,  that  they  may  benefit  their  patients, 
place  themselves  between  two  conflicting  rules  of 
morality ;  their  obligation  to  obey  the  command 
of  God,  and  their  presumed  duty  to  their  neighbour; 
or  in  other  words,  they  are  supposed" to  be  brought 
by  the  Divine  Providence  into  this  distressing  al- 
ternative of  necessarilv  sinning  against  God  or  their 
fellow- creatures.  When  a  moral  and  a  positive 
duty  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures have  determined  that  obedience  to  the  former 
is  to  be  preserved,  before  compUance  with  the 
latter." 


or  adopt  a  contrary  prooeediog.    Yet,  wko 
that  seriously  reflects  can,  for  a  moment,  ya 
worldly  interests  in  any  comparison  with  then 
of  a  spiritual  nature  1    Bat  perhaps,  an  ladoe . 
preference  of  worldly  oTer  spiritual  isievBilij 
might  not  be  the  leading  motive  to  tell  tratk' 
in  the  one  case,  and  withhold  it  in  the  other. 
The  persons  in  question  would  probably  Vt 
influenced  by  the  conviction  satisfacuiy  lo| 
them,  but  awful  and  erroneoaa  in  my  appie>t 
hension,  that  a  death-bed  repentance,  aodti 
death-bed  supplication,  must  be  wholly  lui-! 
vailing  for  the  soul  of  the  departing ;  tint,  as 
the  sufierer^s  work  for  himself  Is  wholly  dene,! 
and  his  fate  fixed  for  time,  an^  for  eternity,  ii 
were  needless  cruelty  to  let  mm  know  his  end 
was  approaching;  but  that,  as  his  work  fcr 
others  is  not  done,  if  he  has  not  made  a  tests- 
mentary  disposal  of  his  property,  it  is  a  doty 
to  urge  him  to  make  a  will,  even  at  all  risk  lo 
himself. 

My  own  opinion,  which  I  friTe  with  great 
humility,  is,  that  the  troth  is  nerer  to  bs 
violated  or  withheld,  in  order  to  deceive;  bit; 
I  know  myself  to  be  in  such  a  painful  minoiity 
on  this  subject,  that  I  almost  doubt  the  ear- 
rectness  of  my  own  judgment. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lies  of  Benero- 
lence  are  more  freqnently  passire,  than  active 
-^are  more  frequently  instanced  in  withhold- 
ing and  concealing  tfie  truth,  than  in  direct 
spontaneous  lying.  There  is  one  instance  of| 
withholding  and  concealing  the  truth  fraoi 
motives  of  mistaken  bencTolence,  which  it 
so  common,  and  so  pernicious,  that  I  feel  it 
particularly  necessary  to  hold  it  op  to  sevwe 
reprehension.  It  is  withholding  or  spesking 
only  half  the  truth  in  giving  the  character  of  a 
servant. 

Many  persons,  from  reluctance  to  injure  the 
interests  even  of  very  unworthy  servants,  ae- 
ver  give  the  whole  character  unless  it  be  re- 
quired ^f  them,  and  then,  rather  than  tell  a 
Positive  lie,  they  disclose  the  whole  tnitk 
lut  are  they  not  lying,  that  is,  are  they  act 
meaning  to  dtetive^  when  they  uMJhoU  ibe 
truth? 

When  I  speak  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  ie> 
specting  the  character  of  a  servant,  I  of  course 
conclude  that  I  am  speaking  to  honoerriife 
persons.  1  therefore  expect  that  they  sbosM 
give  me  a  correct  character  of  the  domestic  ia 
question;  and  should  I  omit  to  ask  whether  I 
he,  or  she,  be  honest,  or  sober,  1  requirs  tfast 
information  on  those  points  should  be  gives 
me  unreservedly.  They  roust  lesve  me  to 
judge  whether  1  will  run  the  risk  of  hiring  t 
drunkard,  a  thief,  or  a  senrant  otherwise  ill-| 
disposed ;  but  they  would  be  dishonourable  if  j 
they  betrayed  me  into  receiring  into  my  fr- 
mily,  to  the  risk  of  my  domestic  peace,  or  nj 
property,  those  who  are  addicted  to  dishonest 
practices,  or  otherwise  of  immoral  babiti.  Be- 
sides, what  an  erroneous  snd  bounded  bene-' 
volence  this  conduct  exhibits !    If  it  be  bea^| 
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▼oleoce  towards  the  senrant  whoiti  I  hire,  it  is 
tmaletolefd  towards  m«,  and  unjust  also.  True 
ehristian  kindness  is  just  and  impartial  in  its 
dcalinj^  and  never  serves  even  a  friend  at 
the  expense  of  a  third  person.  Hut,  the  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  who  thus  do  what  they 
emll  m  benevolent  action  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  interrrity,  often,  no  doubt,  find  their 
■in  visited  on  their  own  heads ;  for  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  trustworthy  servants.  If 
•enrmnts  know  that,  owing  to  the  sinful  kind- 
nets  aitd  lax  morality  of  their  employers,  their 
Iholte  will  not  receive  their  proper  punishment 
—that  of  disclosure—when  they  are  turned 
mwiy,  one  of  the  most  powerful  motive84o  be- 
hmve  well  is  removed ;  for  those  are  not  likely 
to  abstain  from  sin,  who  are  sure  that  they 
•hall  sin  with  impunity.  Thus  then,  the 
DMster  or  mistress  who,  in  mistaken  kindness, 
conceals  the  fault  of  a  sins^le  servant,  leads 
the  rest  of  the  household  into  the  temptation 
of  sinning  also ;  and  what  is  fancied  to  be  be- 
nevolent to  one,  becomes,  in  its  conse<iuenccs, 
rafurioas  to  many.  But,  let  us  now  sec  what 
in  the  probable  enect  on  the  servants  so  screen- 
el  and  befriended  1  They  are  instantly  ex- 
posed, by  this  withholding  of  the  truth,  to  tlie 
peril  of  temptation.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can 
M  more  beneficial  to  culprits,  of  all  aescrip- 
tions,  than  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  immediaU 
cottsequenees  of  their  offences,  provided  those 
eonseqvenees  stop  short  of  death,  that  most 
awfol  of  punishments,  because  it  cuts  the  of- 
fender on  from  all  means  of  amendment ; 
theiefore  it  were  better  for  the  interest  of  ser- 
¥Wits,  in  ever^  point  of  view,  to  let  them  abide 
hj  the  certainty  of  not  getting  a  new  place, 
bseaose  they  cannot  have  a  character  from  their 
laM:  by  this  means  the  humane  wish  to 
pnnish,  in  order  to  sare,  would  be  gratified, 
nnJ  eonseqaently,  if  the  truth  was  always  told 
on  occasions  of  this  nature,  the  feelings  of 
nsAL  BHCvoLKNCE  would,  in  the  end,  be 
fiMified.  Bat,  if  good  characters  are  given  to 
■Biisnts,  or  incomplete  characters,  that  is,  if 
their  food  nualities  are  mentioned,  and  their 
hnd  withheld,  the  conseauences  to  the  beings 
•o  mistakenly  befriended  may  be  of  the  most 
ftttl  nature ;  for,  if  ignomn/  of  their  besetting 
bIb»  the  heads  of  the  family  cannot  guard 
ifatnst  it,  but,  unconsciously,  may  every  hour 
pnt  temptations  in  their  way ;  while,  on  the 
,  had  they  been  made  acquainted  with 
besetting  sin,  they  wouM  have  taken  care 
to  have  risked  iU  being  called  into  ac- 
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Bnt  who,  it  may  be  asked,  would  hire  ser- 
mts*  knowing  that  they  had  any  **  besetting 

I  trvtt  there  are  many  who  would  do  this 
the  pious  and  benevolent  motive  of  saving 
from  further  destruction,  especially  if 
had  been  satisfactorily  manifested. 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of 
my  positions  by  the  following  story. 


Ann   Bkl.5u)n   had   lived   in  a   respectable 
merchant*8  fdmily,  of  the  name  of  Melbourne, 
fur  many  years,  and  had  acquitted  herself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  employers  in  successive 
capacities  of  nurse,  house-maid,  and   lady's 
maid.     But  it  was  at  length  discovered  that 
she  had  long  been  addicted  to  petty  pilfering; 
and,  being 'emboldened  by  past  impunity,  she 
purloined  some  valuable  lace,  and  was  detect- 
ed ;  but  her  kind  master  and  mistress  could 
not  prevail  on  themselves  to  give  up  the  ten- ' 
der  nurse  of  their  children  to  the  just  rigour  of  i 
the  law,  and  as  their  childn^n  themselves  could  , 
not  bear  to  have  *'  poor  Ann  sent  to  gaol,** ' 
they  resolved  to  punish  her  in  no  other  manner, 
than  by  turning  her  away  without  a  character^ 
as  the  common  phrase  is.      But   without  a 
character  she  could  not  procure  another  ser- 
vice, and  might  be  thus  consigned  to  misery 
and    ruin.      This    idea  was    insupportable! 
However  she  might  deserve  punishment,  they 
shrunk  from  inflicting  it!  ana  they  resolved  to 
keep  Ann  Belson  themselves,  as  they  could ! 
not  recommend  her  conscientiously  to  any  one 
else.    This  was  a  truly  benevolent  action ; 
because,  if  she  continued  to  sin,  they  alone  ■ 
were  exposed  to  suflfer  from  her  fault.     But 
they  virtuously  resolved   to  put  no  further 
temptation  in  her  way,  and    to  guard    her 
against  herself  by  unremitting  vigilance. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years,  Ann  Bel- 
son*s  honesty  was  so  entirely  without  a  stain, 
that  her  benevolent  friends  were  convinced  that 
her  penitence  was  sincere,  and  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  had  treated  her  with '' 
such  lenity. 

At  this  period  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and 
losses  in  trade,  produced  a  change  in  the  cir-  \ 
cumstances  of  the  Melboumes ;  and  retrench-  • 
ment  became  necessary.     They  therefore  felt  • 
it  right  to  discharge  some  of  their  servante, 
and  particularly  the  lady*s  maid.  | 

The  grateful  Ann  would  not  hear  of  this ' 
dismissal,  she  insisted  on  remaining  un  anyt 
terms,  and  in  any  situation ;  pay,  she  declared 
her  willingness  to  live  with   her  indulgent 
friends  for  nothing;  but,  as  they  were   too 
generous  to  accept  her  services  at  so  great  a  ^ 
disadvantage  to  herself,  especially  as  she  had 
poor  relations  to  maintain,  they  resolved  to 
procure  her  a  situation ;  and  having  heard  of 
a  very  advantageous  one,  for  which  she  was 
admirably  calculated,  they  insisted  on  her  try- 
ing to  procure  it. 

**  But  what  shall  we  do,  my  dear,**  said  the 
wife    to    her   husband,    ** concerning  Annas' 
character?     Must  we  tell   the  whole  truth?; 
As  she  has  been  uniformly  honest  during  the 
last  four  years,  should  wc  not  be  justified  in 
concealing  her  fault  r*  i 

**  Yes;  1  think,  at  least  I  hope  so,**  replied 
he.    **  Still,  as  she  was  dishonest  more  years 
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llAculu  Bal  the  Mnlbournca  had 
aol  Hudiad  mlmi*  (hlng*  dcrplj ;  *nd  tin  r*- 
nill  uf  iha  csonaullaliun  inu,  tliai  Ann  OcImjci** 
pMt  bolls  ihouM  1m  cooEiiilol,  if  (KMslble. 

Abd  powlbU  U  WM.  L»>li  ParjUn,  the 
joanji  and  nuhia  brida  <rli«  wiabnl  la  liin  tm, 
wu  a  thoDflhllaM,  canlnB,  (rouMDoffMliloD ; 
ud  u  alo  inaro^  thai  Aao  dould  mak«  dnw 
n.  Bod  dtKM  liBir  Id  tMliiurmiian,  aba  mada  law 
Mbn  lni|ulrle*i  and  Ann  wa«  uutallml  In  bw 
M<T  plioo. 

It  *u,  ataa!  tlia  moat  Improper  ofpliraa, 
wna  tot  •  aineciti  pvniiuil.  Ilka  Ann  tlitlaaai 
far  It  «r«a  •  plaea  of  Um  nMt  danganMia  itmu. 
J««a1».  Ia«M.  omaiMBW  of  M  Uoda,  ««• 
sot  edy  eoBdniHlly  upaaad  to  ter  ■;«,  tat 
idoMd  andar  hw  aapeokl  eue.  Nm  Oioaa 
■Ion*.  Whan  hai  laJr  raUntad  boo*  tmm 
a  tun  of  Kood  luck  ai  loo,  a  raucul*.  oontuo- 
lay  hanb-iuilaa  *pd  Mrinigns,  wu  nuprird 
inlo  aa  aolock*!)  dna'ar;  and  Aon  w*a  told 
bow  forluiMta  bar  lady  had  bum.  Tbt  firit 
time  ibal  ihU  hMdln**  woman  acted  Ihua,  the 
poor  Aan  b*n*d  aba  would  lork  up  bar  mo- 
■wjr.  "Not  It  il  i*  loo  muDh  troobloj  and 
wbjafaaaUlJ" 

*■  BoMuao,  mj  lad;,  ll  la  not  right  lo  i—r« 
maurj  aluMti  it  may  b«  •tolm." 

"NooiUial  wbn  ahoold  ami  Itl  1  know 
jMiauatboboaMt;  th«  Ualbournea  gsra  jrou 
-  Mh  a  h1|h  ctaBracln." 

H«i  ABB  UtMd  swqp  tn  *(«QJ  ond  mbTii- 


ba  aafa,  ton 

Ann  ugfaad  daaptfi  bwi  n. 
aali;  "Yaa,  jMt  I  ap  mimUtj  now  w  w 
uiuied  i"  bat,  aa  aha  mU  ihia,  alM  aaw  •■• 
Mf  tfvigM  OB  lb*  aarpH,  wUsb  ako  bad  iny- 
pad  oat  of  ibo  ntioiik  Ib  amrtntm  tt.  bb4  bad 
loekodiliBdnwi 

daUond  whrn  ab*  diacoTwad  tba«  jl 
ibom  up,  na^uKdy  Mi  lot  tb*  hn  to  lid  *tm 
u>  iha  ntb«n)— bal  tfaa  iaia|a  nc  Itar  tmmtf 
wtdowtd  aiaur,  aad  bar  lam  daarilaM  feHlJt, 
roaa  Mom  bar.  and  Aa  dtMcbt  ah*  ••Jt 
tut  rriana  lh«m,  ba(  nab  bar  bJ|  <a  |t*«  Ami 
lo  Aa  poor  widow.  Bot  riM*.  Wr  (adf  k«4 
alnnd}  bom  nrj  booBltlU  to  hof.  BBd  do 
would  hol  aak  bar;  bowatH,  obo  wiwld  m» 
•idor  ib«  mutot,  and  it  Baaaaod  aa  If  h  ww 


iMraTtlt  abBpkMivAi 
do«Bi  aadlaa^  aari  aMBPJ 
n  h«i  bmrt  brtWBBB  goad  ^ 

(  lb*  wo«B  of  naoMvi  *•] 


Dull   mj   Indy.   tbn   othvi    ■ririnl*."   >lir 

"I'ray.  wbai  bufin*a«  ha»c  Iho  oihor  arr- 
nnU  al  mj  drnwrr*  I  1|«*p«<-i.  do  you  lock 
up  ibr  drawrr,  and  kf«p  itic  kajr." 

"No;  ktvp  It gmiril/.  my  ladr." 

"  What.  I  1^  alKHit « lib  kuya,  liko  «  hnoae- 
kofpei  t  Take  it,  I  ny  I" 

'llivn  Illogiag  tha  kcjr  down,  aha  went  ainir* 
ing  out  of  il»  nmm,  liiila  iliiakinK  to  «liat  ^ 

Eiril,  letOMral  and  •pirilual.  ahc  w>*  ctpoa*  I 
r  a  haplraa  frUaW-rrrsIuni.  | 

rot  aoma  ntlaulna  »(\rt  tliia  n/w  ifanrrr  had  | 

rt4  upon  brr.  Ann  hi  lesiting  on  her  handi, 
rboil  in  painful  im-itiuiioo,  and  coinmun- , 
ing  avrioualy  with  her  oho  beau;  naf ,  aha  i 
a*DB  priynd  for  a  few  oiomFnia  to  be  dplimrd 
from  aTit  i  but  An  Mit  nunuW  ahv  wui  ailiaiu- 
ed  of  bet  own  aelf-diilrual,  and  Irinl  to  ro> 
tDtiie  her  buaineM  mih  hri  aiuil  aUriiij.        1 

A  bw  aniolnei  atWiitaiil*,  hvi  lady  btuught 
bar  rvlicula  home,  and  K^re  it  to  Ann,  Ailed 
ta  hefoTB.  1 

"  1  ranrlnil*,  my  ladr,  yoo  know  Low  much 
■Boney  i*  in  Ihia  purac.^* 

"  I  did  kniiK ;  bill  1  hare  forsotlen." 
'•ThenU-imelelllt."  | 

"No,  uo;  uuuKnao!"  ah*  trplied  aa  aba 


<iv.    Ala* !  il  would  b  .  . 

lo  balian  ibai  ibay  won  laft  ibaoB  bb  b  a 
lo  try  hrr  pnaiiMMw.  tmi  ha«  Ubl  bl  BtB 
I  took  ■diiTiitFiii*iaw«f  tit  abBpf"*^-*    "  ■* 
'  p>ld,  Ihen  laid  II  do«B, 
Kaa  Iba  cooAicI  in  b     ' 
etil. 

Wa  wai^  **«  U._   .  .  _ 

.  abed  wcll>moT*d  taata  oTai  Iba  aaanva  tfj 
Itaat  lifai  but  whcta  ia  iba  ietMB,  b— >»W| 
.bigbly  wrouBbt,  ood  abotB  tbaBanaw^ha^. 
|««Maeuia.  tbalfsudaaano  oar  pilp  Bad  Bfl 
aympaiby  ao  Bin>n|<y,  M  Iba  agmm  Bad  MB-, 
UcU  of  a  prnttnt,  yot  ba^ptaf  sbbI  !  Of  B  HbI 
thai  baa  israsd  to  tMbb.  bat  ta  aa  fasMf 
"  *  '  eb  ipia  la  tlm— ifcai  kaaws  Ma 
Of.  wuboBt  povat  to  baity  Aim  bi 
(I   |[llltf(li>c   bait.   A  U' 


II.   fa» 


BllureincnU,  tTgaiJirBa  i>f  *■ 
wai  nut  wiUiuul  many  a  heanarb^  tmmf* 
airujiitle,  that  Ann  IMwn  irat«  way  m  *■ 
lempuiion,  and  |>iii  Um  gold  ui  baa  pwkai. 
and  wbrn  aba  had  dono  *o,  aba  waa  (cU  k« 
•lali't  waa  ill,  ami  had  wnl  la  baf  abo  awM 
come  lo  bar,  Uie  »a  tt  waa.  Atcaadiaglf, 
when  bri  lady  «a*  in  bod.  aha  obtaiaad  baM 
Id  go  to  bet.  and  whll*  ahr  nluiad  bac  aaAB'a 
wanta  with  Iba  two  pntlainad  ao*««B%Blh  to 
poor  ihinu  almooi  tuioi*!  aba  badda«aa|Brf' 
Oh!  0 


tihrn  II  h*«  allured  ua  li>  tba  abaaa  rf  a  fcrf< 
of  beneroUno*.  Il  had  ao  alland  lb*  IW- 
bournia   wben   t^y  aiinimlail    Aas'a  f 


"  (■(  n'«I  yw  h  prtmitr  fm  fw  on*,'"  ■■• 
the  tKotath,  oi  "  ihe  Atai  aiaf  la  tt>  aatf  ■»■ 
lirnll  one."     The  ixai  tun*  bM  lady  b)^#i 


iflk  earn  lo  mik«  ii  leaa  ibao  il  waa,  by  m* 
r  Ihtrv  pminda.  Nut  lone  ilWi.  aba  ldl| 
■ady  Baiyion  thai  abi  bum  ban  a  aaw  M. 
ui  00  Iho  dtawu  ibai  bold  ibe  Moaay,  aa  ili 
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had  certainly  dropped  the  key  $omewhere ;  and 
that,  before  she  missed  it,  some  one,  she  was 
•ore,  had  been  trying  at  the  lock ;  for  it  was 
•Tidently  hampered  the  last  time  she  unlock- 
Mit. 

••  Well,  then,  get  a  new  lock,"  replied  her 
eareleas  mistress;  ** however,  let  the  drawer 
be  forced  now ;  and  then  we  had  better  tell 
orer  the  money.** 

The  drawer  was  forced ;  they  told  the  mo- 
ney ;  and  even  Lady  Baryton  was  conscious 
that  some  of  it  was  missing.  But,  the  mis^ 
ing  key^  and  kamptrtd  lock,  exonerated  Ann 
from  suspicion ;  especially  as  Ann  owned  that 
•be  bad  dittoeertd  the  loss  before ;  and  declar- 
ed that,  had  not  her  lady  insisted  on  telling 
orer  the  money,  she  had  intended  to  replace 
it  gradually ;  because  she  felt  herself  respon- 
sible ;  while  Lady  Baryton,  satisfied  and  de- 
eeiTed,  recommended  her  to  be  on  the  watch 
lor  the  thief,  and  soon  forgot  the  whole  cir- 
eumstance. 

Lady  Baryton  thought  herself,  and  perhaps 
•he  was,  a  woman  of  feeling.  She  never  read 
Ibe  Old-Bailey  convictions  without  mourning 
orer  tlie  prisoners  condemned  to  death ;  and 
■ever  read  an  account  of  an  execution  without 
•baddering.  Still,  from  want  of  reflection, 
•ad  a  high-principled  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  others,  especially  to  those  who  are  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  household,  she  never  for  one 
Booent  troubled  herself  to  remember  that  she 
was  daily  throwing  temptations  in  the  way  of 
•  •errant  to  commit  the  very  faults  which  led 
tbose  convicts,  whom  she  pitied,  to  the  fate 
wbieh  she  deplored.  Alas !  what  have  those 
persons  to  answer  for,  in  every  situation  of 
wOf  who  consider  their  dependants  and  ser- 
i  Tuts  merely  as  such,  without  remembering 
ibat  they  are,  like  themselves,  heirs  of  the  in- 
visible world  to  come;  and  that,  if  they  take 
■•  pains  to  enlighten  their  minds,  in  order  to 
tmrt  their  immortal  souls,  they  should,  at  least, 
be  csreful  never  to  endanger  them. 

In  a  few  weeks  afUr  the  dialogue  given 
above.  Lady  Baryton  bought  some  strings  of 
pflSfis  at  an  India  sale;  and  having,  on  her 
!  way  tbenee,  shown  them  to  her  jeweller,  that 
Ibe  night  count  them,  and  see  if  there  were 
,  tnoagh  to  make  a  pair  of  bracelets,  she  brought 
llbeni  home,  because  she  could  not  yet  afford 
>  proper  clasps  to  fasten  them ;  and  these  were 
'  esmnsitted  to  Ann*8  care.  But,  as  Lord  Ba- 
[rylon,  the  next  week,  gave  his  lady  a  pair  of 
idiamoad  clasps,  she  sent  the  pearls  to  be  made 
ttp  immediately.  In  the  evening,  however, 
tbe  jeweller  came  to  tell  her  that  there  were 
two  strings  less  than  when  she  brought  them 
before. 

**  Tlien  they  must  have  been  stolen  !**  she 
exclaimed ;  '*  arid  now  I  remember  that  Bel- 
eoo  told  me  she  was  sore  there  was  a  thief  in 
tlie  boose.** 

**  Are  you  sore,**  said  Lord  Baryton,  **  that 
BcJson  b  not  the  thief  herself?** 


«i 


Impossible!  I  had  such  a  character  of 
her !  and  I  have  trusted  her  implicitly  !** 

'*  It  is  not  right  to  tempt  even  the  most  ho- 
nest,** replied  Lord  Baryton ;  **  but  we  mutt 
have  strict  search  made ;  and  all  the  servants 
must  be  examined.** 

They  were  so ;  but,  as  Ann  Belson  was  not 
a  hardened  offender,  she  soon  betrayed  herself 
by  her  evident  misery  and  terror;  and  was 
committed  to  prison  on  her  own/u//  amjunon ; 
but  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
agony  of  her  heart,  **  Oh,  my  lady  !  remember 
that  i  conjured  you  not  to  trust  me  !**  and  Lady 
Baryton*s  heart  reproached  her,  at  least  for 
iome  hours.  There  were  other  hearts  also  that 
experienced  self-rej)roach,  and  of  a  far  longer 
duration ;  for  the  Melbournes,  when  they  heard 
what  had  happened,  saw  that  the  seeming  be- 
nevolence of  their  concealment  had  been  a  real 
injury,  and  had  ruined  her  whom  they  meant 
to  save.  They  saw,  that  had  they  told  Lady 
Bar}'ton  the  truth,  that  lady  would  either  not 
have  hired  her,  in  spite  of  her  skill,  or  she 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  put  her  in  situa- 
tions calculated  to  tempt  her  cupidity.  But, 
neither  Lady  Baryton*8  regrets,  nor  self-re- 
proach, nor  the  greater  agonies  of  the  Mel' 
bournes^  could  alter  or  avert  the  course  of  jus- 
tice;—  and  Ann  Belson  was  condemned  to 
death.  She  was,  however,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  both  by  the  jury  and  the 
nnble  prosecutor;  and  her  conduct  in  prison 
was  so  exemplary,  so  indicative  of  the  deep 
contrition  of  a  trembling,  humble  Christian, 
that,  at  length,  the  intercession  was  not  in 
vain ;  and  the  Melbournes  had  the  comfort  of 
carrying  to  her,  what  was  to  them  at  least, 
joyful  news;  namely,  that  her  sentence  was 
commuted  for  transportation. 

Yet,  even  this  mercy  was  a  severe  trial  to 
the  self-judged  Melbournes;  since  they  had 
the  misery  of  seeing  the  affectionate  nurse  of 
their  children,  the  being  endeared  to  them  by 
many  years  of  active  services,  lorn  from  all 
the  tender  ties  of  existence,  and  exiled  for  life 
as  a  felon  to  a  distant  land !  exiled  t09,  for  a 
crime  which,  had  they  performed  their  social 
ni'TT,  she  might  never  have  committed.  But 
the  pain  of  mind  which  they  endured  on  this 
lamentable  occasion  was  not  thrown  away  on 
them  ;  as  it  awakened  them  to  serious  reflec- 
tion ;  they  learned  to  remember,  and  to  teach 
their  children  to  remember,  the  holy  cemmand, 
**  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil,  that  good  may 
come;** and  that  no  deviation  from  truth  and 
ingenuousness  can  be  justified,  even  if  it  claims 
for  itself  the  plausible  title  of  the  active  or  jm^ 
iive  LIB  ur  bexivolexci. 

-  There  is  another  species  of  withholding  the 
truth,  which  springs  from  so  amiable  a  source, 
and  is  so  oAen  practised  even  by  pious  Chris- 
tians, that,  while  I  venture  to  say  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  roerey 
of  the  Creator,  I  do  so  with  reluctant  awe.    1 
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mean  a  eonceaimerU  of  the  whole  exteDt  of  a 
calamity  from  the  person  afflicted,  lest  the 

!  blow  should  fall  too  heavily  upon  them. 

i     I  would  ask,  whether  such  conduct  be  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  trials  are  mef 

;  cie3  in  disguise  1  that  the  Alibighty  *^  loveth 

;  those  whom  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every 

'  son  that  he  receiveth  1" 

If  this  assurance  be  true,  we  set  our  own 

judgment  against  that  of  the  Deity,  by  con- 
cealing from  the  sufferer  the  extent  of  the  trial 
inflicted  ;  and  seem  to  believe  ourselves  more 
capable  than  he  is  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  suffering  that  is  good  for  the  person  so 
visite(f ;  and  we  set  up  our  finite  against  in- 
finite  wisdom. 

There  are  other  reasons,  besides  religious 
ones,  why  this  sort  of  deceit  should  no  more 
be  practised  than  any  other. 

The  motive  for  withholding  the  whole  truth, 
on  these  occasions,  is  to  do  good;  but  will 
the  desired  good  be  effected  by  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  Creator*s  revealed  will  towards 
the  sufferer!  Is  it  certain  that  good  will  be 
performed  at  all,  or  that  concealment  is  ne- 
cessary 1 

What  is  the  reason  given  for  concealing 
half  the  truth?  Fear  lest  the  whole  would  be 
more  than  the  sufferer  could  bear ;  which  im- 
plies that  it  is  already  mighty,  to  an  awful 
de^ee.  Then,  surely,  a  degree  more  of  suf- 
fering, at  such  a  ir.Gnr.^ikt,  cannot  possess  much 
added  power  to  destroy ;  and  if  the  trial  he  al- 
lowed to  come  in  its  full  force,  the  mind  of  the 
victim  will  make  exactly  the  same  efforts  as 
minds  always  do  when  oppressed  by  misery. 
A  state  of  heavy  affliction  is  so  repulsive  to 
the  feelings,  that  even  in  the  first  paroxysms 
of  it  we  all  make  efforts  to  get  away  from 
under  its  weight ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  ask,  whether  we  do  not  always  find 
the  afflicted  less  cast  down  than  we  ex- 
pected 1  The  religious  pray  as  well  as  weep ; 
the  merely  moral  look  around  for  consolation 
here,  and,  as  a  dog,  when  cast  into  the  sea,  as 
soon  as  he  rises  and  regains  his  breath,  strikes 
out  his  feet,  in  order  to  fioat  securely  upon  the 
waves ;  so,  be  their  sorrows  great  or  small,  all 
persons  instantly  strive  to  find  support  some- 
where; and  they  do  find  it,  while,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  affliction,  is  often  the 
subsequent  reoound. 

I  could  point  out  instances  (but  I  shall  leave 
my  readers  to  imagine  them)  in  which,  by  con- 
cealing from  bereaved  sufferers  the  most  af- 
fecting part  of  the  truth,  we  stand  between 
them  and  the  balm  derived  from  that  very  in- 
cident which  was  mercifully  intended  to  heal 
their  wounds. 

1  also  object  to  such  concealment;  because 
it  entails  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  a 
series  of  falsehoods ;  falsehoods  too,  which  are 
of\en  fruitlessly  uttered ;  since  the  object  of 
them  is  apt  to  suspect  deceit,  and  endure  that 
restless,  agonizing  suspicion,  which  those  who 


have  ever  experienced  it  could  never  infikt  ce 
the  objects  of  their  love. 

Besides,  religion  and  reason  enable  at,  it. 
time,  to  bear  the  calamity  of  which  we  kmm\ 
the  extent;  but  we  are  always  on  the  watck 
to  find  out  that  which  we  onlj  wfptd^  ui 
the  mind^s  strength,  frittered  away  in  vaia  aii  I 
varied  conjectures,  runs  the  risk  of  ainkiaf  j 
beneath  the  force  of  its  own  indistinct  feaia.  \ 
Confidence,  too, in  those  dear  friends  whoa- 
we  trusted  before,  is  liable  to  be  entirely  de>- 
stroyed;  and  in  all  its  bearings,  this  well-' 
inUntioned  departure  from  the  truth  is  pregnnt 
with  mischief. 

Latiltfy  I  object  to  such  concealment,  fron  a 
conviction  that  its  continuance  is  mvossnu;! 
for,  some  time  or  other,  the  whole  truth  is  i»- 
I  vealed  at  a  moment  when  the  sufferers  are  oot 
so  well  able  to  bear  it,  as  they  were  in  the  fint 
paroxysms  of  grief. 

I     In  this,  my  next  and  last  tale,  I  give  another] 
i  illustration  of  those  amiable,  but  pemicioiis 
lies,  the  lies  of  real  benevolskck. 

THE    FATHER   ANiJ    SON. 

*'  Well,  then,  thou  art  willing  that  Edgvi 
should  go  to  a  public  school?"  said  the  viearof, 
a  small  parish  in  Westmoreland  to  his  weep- 
ing wife. 

"  Quite  willing." 

**  And  yet  thou  art  in  tears,  Sosan  1" 

**  I  weep  for  his  faults ;  and  not  because  he 
is  to  quit  us.  I  grieve  to  think  he  is  so  dis-; 
obedient  and  unruly,  that  we  can  manage' 
him  at  home  no  longer.  And  yet  I  loved! 
him  so  dearly !  so  much  more  than — ^  Here.' 
her  sobs  redoubled ;  and,  as  Vernon  rested  ber ' 
aching  head  on  his  bosom,  he  said,  in  a  low ' 
voice, 

*^  Ay ;  and  so  did  I  love  him,  even  better 
than  our  other  children;  and  therefore,  proba- 
bly, our  injustice  is  thus  visited.  But,  be  ii 
so  clever !  He  learned  more  Latin  in  one 
week  than  his  brothers  in  a  month !" 

*'  And  he  is  so  beautiful  !^^  observed  his  mo- 
ther. I 

"And  so  generous !" rejoined   his   father; 
"  but  cheer  up,  my  beloved  ;  under  stricter  dis- 
cipline than  ours,  he  may  yet  do  well,  and  taral 
out  all  we  could  wish."  I 

'*  1  hope,  however,"  replied  the  fond  mother,! 
"that  his  master  will  not  be  very  severe;  aod' 
I  will  try  to  look  forward."  As  she  said  this,' 
she  left  her  husband  with  something  like  com-' 
fort;  for  a  tender  mother's  hopes  for  a  darling, 
child  are  easily  revived,  and  she  went,  with! 
recovered  calmness,  to  get  her  son*s  wardrobe; 
ready  against  the  day  of  his  departure.  The! 
equally  affectionate  father,  meanwhile,  called 
his  son  into  the  study,  to  prepare  his  mind  fori 
that  parting  which  his  undutiful  conduct  hadi 
made  unavoidable. 

But  Vernon  found   that  Edgar^s  mind  re- 
quired no  preparation;  that  the  idea  of  change 
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delightful  to  his  Tolatile  nature;  and 
that  be  panted  to  distin^ish  himself  on  a 
wider  field  of  action,  than  a  small  retired  vil- 
lage afforded  to  his  daring,  restless  spirit; 
while  his  father  saw  with  agony,  which  he 
eoald  but  ill  conceal,  that  this  desire  of  enter- 
11%  into  a  new  situation,  had  power  to  onnihi- 
Imto  all  regret  at  leafing  the  tenderest  of  pa- 
not«v  and  the  companions  of  his  childhood. 

However,  his  feelings  were  a  little  soothed 
when  the  parting  hour  arrived ;  for  then  the 
heart  of  Edgar  was  so  melted  within  him  at 
the  eight  of  his  mother*8  tears,  and  his  father's 
ajgOQj,  that  he  uttered  words  of  tender  contri- 
tKm,  such  as  thev  had  never  heard  from  him 
before ;  the  recollection  of  which  spoke  com- 
fort 10  their  minds  when  they  beheld  bim  no 
loojKer. 

But  short  were  the  hopes  which  that  parting 
hour  bad  excited.  In  a  lew  months  the  master 
of  the  school  wrote  to  complain  of  the  insub- 
ordination of  his  new  pupil.  In  his  next  letter 
be  declared  that  he  should  be  under  the  neces- 
atty  of  expelling  him ;  and  Edgar  had  not  been 
at  ecbool  six  months,  before  he  prevented  the 
threatened  expulsion,  onljr  by  running  away, 
DO  ooe  knew  whither !  Nor  was  he  heard  of 
h^  his  fiiroily  for  four  years;  during  which 
'        not  even  the  dutiful  affection  of  their  other 


nor  their  success  in  life,  had  power  to 
the  breaking  heart  of  the  mother,  nor 
cheer  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  father.  At 
length  the  prodigal  returned,  ill,  meagre,  pen- 
ailcM,  and  penitent;  and  was  received,  and 
MfgiTen. 

**  But  where  hast  thou  been,  my  child,  this 
loBgt  long  time  V*  said  his  mother,  tenderly 
veeping,  as  she  gaxed  on  his  pale  sunk  cheek. 

**  Ask  me  no  questions !  I  am  here ;  that  is 
noogh  ;**  Edgar  Vernon  replied,  shuddering 
u  he  spake. 

**  It  u  enough  !**  cried  his  mother,  throwing 
wfaelf  on  his  neck !  **  For  this  my  son  was 
lead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and  found  !*' 

Bat  the  fiither  felt  and  thought  differently ; 
le  haew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  interrogate  his 
ie«;  and  he  resolved  to  insist  on  knowing 
vhcfo  and  how  those  long  four  years  had  been 
«aaed.  He,  bowerer,  delayed  his  Questions 
ill  Edgar*s  health  was  re-established,  but 
rhen  that  time  arrired,  he  told  him  that  he 
vpeeted  to  know  all  that  had  befallen  him 
ia0a  he  ran  away  from  school. 

*«  Spare  roe  till  to-morrow,*'  said  Edgar  Ver- 
AB,  **and  then  you  shall  know  all.'* 

His  fiither  acquiesced ;  but  the  next  mom- 
ig  Edgar  had  disappeared,  learing  the  fol- 
swing"  letter  behind  him  :— 

**  I  cannot,  dare  not,  tell  you  what  a  wretch 
have  been!  though  I  own  your  right  to  de- 
sand  each  a  confeMion  from  me.    Therefore, 
most  become  a  wanderer  again !     Prav  for 
se,  dearest  and  tenderest  of  mothers  *     t^y 
or  me,  best  of  fathers  and  of  men !  I  dare  not 
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pray  for  myself,  for  1  am  a  Tile  and  wretched  ' 
sinner,  though  your  grateful  and  affectionate 
son,  E.  V." 

Though  this  letter  nearly  drore  the  mother  j 
to  distraction,  it  contained  for  the  father  a  de-  • 
gree  of  soothing  comfort.    She  dwelt  only  on 
the  conviction  which  it  held  out  to  her,  that 
she  should  probably  never  behold   her  son 
again;  but  Ae  dwelt  with  pious  thankfulness 
on  the  sense  of  his  guilt  expressed  by  the  un- 
happy writer;  trusting  that  the  sinner  who 
i  knows  and  owns  himself  to  be  **Tile**  may, 
!  when  it  is  least  expected  of  him,  repent  and ; 
amend. 

How  had  those  four  years  been  passed  by 
•  Edgar  Vernon  1    That  important  period  of  a 
I  boy's  life,  the  years  from  fourteen  to  ei^teenl  - 
!  Suffice  it  that,  under  a  feigned  name,  in  order 
!  that  he  might  not  be  traced,  he  had  entered  on  : 
j  board  a  merchant-ship ;  that  he  had  left  after 
:  he  had  made  one  voyage ;  that  he  was  taken 
'  into  the  service  of  what  is  called  a  tpoHing 
character,  whom  he  had  met  on  board  ship,  who  | 
saw  that  Edgar  had  talents  and  spirit  which  i 
he  might  render  serviceable  to  his  own  par- ! 
suits.    This  man,  finding  he  was  the  son  of  a ' 
gentleman,  treated  him  as  such,  and  initiated  i 
him  gradually  into  the  rarious  arts  of  gam-! 
bling,  and  the  vices  of  the  metropolis;   but^ 
one  night  they  were  both  surprised 'oy  the  ofll- ; 
cers  of  justice  at  a  noted  gaming-house ;  and,  | 
after  a  desperate  scuffle,  Edgar  escaped  wound- 
ed, and  nearly  killed,  to  a  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs.   There  he  remained   till  he  was  safe 
^m  pursuit,  and  then,  believing  himself  in 
Sanger  of  dying,  he  longed  for  the  comfort  of ' 
his  paternal  roof;  he  also  longed  for  paternal 
forgiveness ;  and  the  prodigal  returned  to  hia 
forgiving  parents. 

Dut^  as  this  was  a  tale  which  Edgar  might 
well  shrink  from  relating  to  a  pure  and  pious  \ 
father,  flight  was  far  easier  than  such  a  con- 
fession.    Still,  **so  deceitful   is  the  human  | 
heart,  and  desperately  wicked,"  that  I  belicTe 
Edward  was  beginning  to  feel  the  monotonr  of* 
his  life  at  home,  and  therefore  was  glad  of'^an ' 
excuse  to  justify  to  himself  his  desire  to  escape 
into  scenes  more  congenial  to  his  habits  and, 
now,  perrerted  nature.     His  father,  however, 
continued  to  hope  for  his  reformation,  and  was  • 
therefore  little  prepared  for  the  next  intelli-. 
gence  of  his  son,  which  reached  him  through  i 
a  private  channel.     A  friend  wrote  to  inform  ■ 
him  that  Edgar  was  taken  up  for  having  passed  I 
forged  notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forgeries ;  | 
that  he  would  soon  be  fully  committed  to  pri-  ■ 
son  for  trial ;  and  would  be  tried  with  his  ac- 
complices at  the  ensuing  assixes  for  Middle- 1 
sex. 

At  first,  eren  the  firipness  of  Vernon  yielded 
to  the  stroke,  and  he  was  bowed  low  unto  the  ' 
earth.     But  the  confiding  christian  struggled  ; 
against  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering  fether,  and 
orercame  tbem ;  till,  at  last,  he  was  able  to. 
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exclaim,  *'I  will  go  to  him!  I  will  be  near 
him  at  his  trial !  I  will  be  near  him  even  at  his 
death,  if  death  be  his  portion!  And  no  doubt, 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  guilt  Yes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  see 
him  expire  contrite  before  God  and  man,  and 
calling  on  his  name  who  is  able  to  save  to  tlie 
Uttermost !" 

But,  just  as  he  was  setting  off  for  Middle- 
sex, his  wife,  who  had  long  been  declining, 
was,  to  all  appearance,  so  much  worse,  that  he 
could  not  leave  her.  She  having  had  suspi- 
cions that  all  was  not  right  with  JEIdgar,  con- 
trived to  discover  the  truth,  which  had  been 
kindly^  but  erroneously  concealed  from  her, 
and  had  sunk  under  the  sudden  unmitigated 
blow ;  and  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  the 
prosecutor  had  withdrawn  the  charge,  came  at  a 
moment  when  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved 
husband  had  closed  the  father's  heart  against 
the  voice  of  gladness. 

*^  This  news  came  too  late  to  save  the  poor 
victim  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  knelt  beside  the 
corpse  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and 
so  tenderly ;  ^'  and  I  feel  that  1  cannot,  cannot 
yet  rejoice  in  it  as  I  ought.''  But  he  soon  re- 
pented of  this  ungrateful  return  to  the  mercy 
of  Heaven;  and,  even  before  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  grave,  he  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged that  the  liberation  of  his  son  was 
a  ray  amidst  the  gloom  that  surrounded  him. 

Meanwhile,  Edgar  Vernon,  when  unexpect- 
edly liberated  from  what  he  knew  to  be  certain 


was  borne  away,  nearly  insenaible,  on  the  wm 
of  his  virtuous  sons.  ■ 

At  such  a  moment  Edgar  was  able  to  eala 
the  church  unheeded ;  for  all  eyes  were  on  kit 
afflicted  parent,  and  the  self-conricted  cnlprit 
dared  not  force  himself,  at  a  time  like  that,  oa 
the  notice  of  the  father  whom  be  had  to  giief^ 
ously  injured.  But  his  poor  buratins  betit 
felt  that  it  roust  vent  his  agony,  or  break ;  tod, 
ere  the  coffin  was  lower^  into  the  vaaltv  he 
rushed  forward,  and  throwing  himself  aeros 
it,  called  upon  his  mother's  name^inanaeoeBt 
so  piteous  and  appalling,  that  the  assistants, 
though  they  did  not  recognise  him  at  fint, 
were  unable  to  drive  him  away  ;  so  awed,  m 
affected,  were  they  by  the  agony  which  tbej 
witnessed. 

At  length  he  rose  up  and  endeavoared  to  • 
speak,  but  in  vain ;  then,  holding  his  clenched 
fists  to  his  forehead,  he  screamed  out,  **  HeiTen 
pfeserve  my  senses !"  and  rushed  from  the 
church  with  all  the  speed  of  desperation.  Bat 
whither  should  he  turn  those  desperate  steps! 
He  longed,  earnestly  longed,  to  go  and  bam- 
ble  himself  before  his  father,  and  implore  that 
pardon  for  which  his  agonized  soul  pined. 
But,  alas !  earthly  pride  forbade  him  to  in- 
dulge the  salutary  feeling;  for  he  knew  his 
worthy,  unoffending  brothers  were  in  the 
house,  and*  he  could  not  endure  the  mortifica- 
tion of  encountering  those  whose  virtues  moit. 
be  put  in  comparison  with  his  vices.  He 
therefore  cast  one  long  lingering  look  at  the 


dan^r  to  his  life,  resolved,  on  the  ground  of  abode  of  his  childhood,  and  fled  for  ever  from 
having  been  falsely  taken  up,  and  as  an  inno-   the  house  of  mourning,  humiliation,  and  safety.  | 
cent  injured  man,  to  visit  his  parents ;  for  h& 
had  heard  of  his  mother's  illness,  and  his  hear^ 
yearned  to  behold  her  once  more.     But  it  was 
only  in  the  dark  hour  that  he  dared  venture  to 
approach  his  home ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
discover  himself  at  first  to  his  mother  only. 

Accordingly,  the  grey  parsonage  was  scarce- 
ly visible  in  the  shadows  of  twilight,  when  he 
reached  the  gate  that  led  to  the  back  door ;  at 
which  he  gently  knocked,  but  in  vain.  No  one 
answered  his  knock  ;  all  was  still  within  and 
around.  What  could  this  mean-l  He  then 
walked  round  the  house,  and  looked  in  at  the 
window ;  all  there  was  dark  and  quiet  as  the 
grave;  but  the  church-bell  was  tolling,  while 
alarmed,  awed,  and  overpowered,  he  leaned 
against  the  gate.  At  this  moment  he  saw  two 
men  rapidly  pass  along  the  road,  saying,  **  I 
fear  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  funeral  |  I 
wonder  how  the  poor  old  man  will  bear  it !  for 
he  loved  his  wife  dearly  !" 

**  Ay;  and  so  he  did  that  wicked  boy  who 
has  been  the  death  of  her ;"  replied  the  other. 

These  words  shot  like  an  arrow  through  the 
not  yet  callous  heart  of  Edgar  Vernon,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  groaned 
aloud  in  his  agony ;  but  the  next  minute,  with 
the  speed  of  desperation,  he  ran  towards  the 
church,  and  reached  it  just  as  the  service  was 
over,  the  mourners  departing,  and  as  his  father 


^  ■     In  a  few  days,  however,  he  wrote  to  his 
rtT^ther,  detailing  his  reasons  for  visiting  hone,' 
and  all  the  agonies  which  he  had  experienced 
during  his  short  stay.     Full  of  consolation 
was  this  letter  to  that  bereaved  and  moumin|r 
heart !  for  to  him  it  seemed  the  language  of 
contrition ;  and  he  lamented  that  his  beloved 
wife  was  not  alive,  to  share  in  the  hope  which 
it  gave  him.    *^  Would  that  he  had  come,  or 
would  vow  come  to  me !"  he  exclaimed ;  but 
the  letter  had   no  date;   and    he  knew  not 
whither  to  send  an  invitation.     But  wkfrfins 
he,  and  what  was  he,   at  that  period!    Id 
gambling-houses,    at     cock-fights,    sparring- 
matches,  fairs ;  and  in  every  scene  where  pro* 
Higacy  prevailed  the  most ;  while  at  all  their 
places  he  had  a  pre-eminence  in  skill  which 
endeared  these  pursuits  to  him,  and  made  bis 
occasional  contrition  powerless  to  influence  hire 
to  amendment  of  life.     He  therefore  continofd 
to  disregard  the  warning  voice  within  hia; 
till  at  lengrth  it  was  no  longer  heeded. 

One  night,  when  on  his  wav  to  Y— -t 
where  races  were  to  succeed  the  assizes,  vhieb 
had  just  commenced,  he  stopped  at  an  inn,  to 
refresh  his  horse;  and,  being  hot  with  ndin;* 
and  depressed  by  some  recent  losses  at  plaj* 
he  drank  very  freely  of  the  spirits  which  he 
had  ordered.  At  this  moment  he  saw  a  school- 
fellow of  his  in  the  bar,  who,  like  bimiel/t 
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on  his  way  to  Y  This  young  man 

of  a  coarse,  unfeeling  nature ;  and,  having 

had  a  fortune  lefl  him,  was  full  of  the  conse- 

qoenoe  of  newly-acquired  wealth. 

Therefore,  when  Edgar  Vernon  impulsively 

approached  him,  and,  putting  his  hand  out, 

lAked  how  he  did,  Dunham  haughtily  drew 

'  back,  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and,  in  the 

!  hearing  of  several  persons,  replied,  **  I  do  not 

know  you,  sir  !'* 

*^Not  ^fioio  me,  Dunham  V  cried  Edgar 
Venion,  taming  very  pale. 

^  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  ehoou  to  know 
yoa.** 

'*And  why  notV*  cried  Edgrar,  seizing  his 
ann,  and  with  a  look  of  menace. 

**  Because because I  do  not 

choose  to  know  a  man  who  murdered  his  mo- 
ther." 

^  Murdered  his  mother !"  cried  the  by-stand- 
ert,  holding  up  their  hands,  and  regarding 
Edgar  Vernon  with  a  look  of  horror. 

**  Wretch  r'  cried  he,  seizing  Dunham  in 
bis  powerful  grasp,  **  explain  yourself  this 
moment,  or  . .  .  .'* 

"Then  take  your  fingers  from  my  throat !" 
Edgar  did  so ;  and  Dunham  said,  **  I  meant 
only  that  you.  broke  your  mother's  heart  by 
yoQr  ill  conduct ;  and  pray,  was  not  that  mur- 
dering her  V* 

While  he  was  saying  this,  Edgar  Vernon 
stood  with  folded  arms,  rolling  his  eyes  wildly 
fiDm  one  of  the  by-standers  to  the  other ;  and 
teeing,  as  he  believed,  disgust  towards  him  in 
the  countenances  of  them  all.  When  Dunham 
bad  finished  speaking,  EkJgar  Vernon  wrung 
hit  hands  in  agony, — **  True,  most  true,  I  am  a 
^  marderer !  I  am  a  parricide !"  Then,  suddenly 
drinking  off  a  large  glass  of  brandy  near  him, 
he  quitted  the  room,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
lode  off  at  full  speed.  Aim  and  object  in  view, 
be  had  'none ;  he  was  only  trying  to  ride  from 
himeelf ;  trying  to  escape  from  those  looks  of 
honor  aad  aversion  which  the  remarks  of  Dun- 
ham had  provoked.  Biit  what  right  had  Dun- 
1mm  to  to  provoke  him  1 

After  he  had  put  this  question  to  himself, 
the  Image  of  Dunham,  scornfully  rejecting 
kii  oflered  hand,  alone  took  possession  of  his 
remembTanoe,  till  be  thicsted  for  revenge ;  ai)d 
the  ifritatioo  of  the  moment  urged  him  to  seek 
H  immediately. 

The  opportunity,  as  he  rightly  suspected, 
was  in  hit  power ;  Dunham  would  sooitf^ 

eorning  that  way,  on  his  road  to  Y ;  and 

he  would  meet  him.  He  did  so;  and,  riding 
vp  to  him,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  ex- 
cttiming, 

**  Yon  have  called  me  a  murderer,  Dunham ; 
•ad  yoo  were  right;  for,  though  I  loved  my 
mother  dearly,  and  would  have  died  for  her,  I 
killed  her  by  mf  wicked  course  of  life  !*' 

**  Well,  well ;  I  know  Ihai,''  replied  Dun- 
^  to  let  me  go !  for  I  tell  you,  I  do  not 


like  to  be  seen  with  such  as  you.    Let  me  go. 

He  did  let  him  go ;  but  it  was  as  the  tiger 
lets  go  its  prey,  to  spring  on  it  agrain.  A  blow 
from  Edgar*s  nervous  arm  knocked  the  rash 
insulter  from  his  horse-.  In  another  minute, 
Dunham  lay  on  the  road  a  bleeding  corpse ; 
and  the  next  morning  officers  were  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  murderer.  That  wretched  man  was 
soon  found,  and  soon  secured.  Indeed,  he  had 
not  desired  to  avoid  pursuit ;  but,  when  the  ir- 
ritation of  drunkenness  and  revenge  had  sub- 
sided, the  agony  of  remorse  took  possession 
of  his  soul ;  and  he  confessed  his  crime  with 
tears  of  bitterest  penitence.  To  be  brief;  Ed- 
gar Vernon  was  carried  'into  that  city  as  a 
manacled  criminal,  which  he  had  expected  to 
leave  as  a  successful  gambler;  and,  before: 
the  end  of  the  assizes,  he  was  condemned  to 
death. 

He  made  a  full  confession  of  his*  guilt  be- . 
fore  the  judge  pronounced  condemnation ;  gave 
a  brief  statement  of  the  provocation  which  he 
received  from  the  deceased ;  blaming  himself, 
at  the  same  time  for  his  criminal  revenge,  in 
80  heart-rending  a  manner,  and  lamenting  so , 
pathetically  the  disgrace  and  misery  in  which 
ne  had  involved  his  father  and  family,  that 
every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion ;  and 
the  judge  wept,  while  he  passed  on  him  the ' 
awful  sentence  of  the  law. 

His  conduct  in  prison  was  so  exemplary, 
that  it  proved  he  had  not  forgotten  his  father  s  \ 
precepts,  though  he.  had  not  acted  upon  them ; 
and  his  brothers,  for  whom  he  sent,  found ' 
him  in  a  state  of  mind  which  afforded  them  j 
the  only  and  best  consolation.    This  contrite, 
lowly  state  of  mind  accompanied  him  to  the 
awful  end  of  his  existence;  and  it  might  be^ 
justly  said  of  him,  that  **  nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  like  the  losing  it."  ' 

Painful,  indeed,  was  the  anxiety  of  Edgar 
and  his  brothers,  lest  their  father  should  learn  | 
this  horrible  circumstance ;  but  as  the  culprit 
was  arraigned  under  a  feigned  name,  and  as ' 
the  crime,  trial,  and  execution  had  taken,  and 
would  take  up,  so  short  a  period  of  time,  they  | 
flattered  themselves  that  he  would  never  learn. | 
how  and  where  Edgar  died ;  but  would  iro- , 
plicitly  believe  what  was  told  him.    They  I 
therefore  wrote  him  word  that  Edgar  had  been 
taken  ill  at  an  inn,  near  London,  on  his  road 
home ;  thM  he  had  sent  for  them ;  and  they 
had  hopes  of  his  recovery.    They  followed 
this  letter  of  BiirEvoLEiiT  lies  as  soon  as  they 
could,  to  inform  him  that  all  was  over. 

This  plan  was  wholly  disapproved    by  a| 
friend  of  the  family,  who,  on  principle,  thought ; 
all  concealment  wrong ;  and,  probably,  utelett 
too. 

When  the  brothers  drove  to  his  house,  on 
their  way  home,  he  said  to  them,  ^*  I  found 
your  father  in  a  state  of  deep  submission  to  ^ 
the  divine  will,  though 'grieved  at  the  lost  of  a . 
child,  whom  not  even  hit  errors  could  drive  j 
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from  his  afiections.  I  also  foand  him  con- 
soled by  those  expressions  of  filial  lore  and 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  bis  Redeemer,  which 
you  transmitted  to  him  from  Edjrar  himself. 
Now,  as  the  poor  youth  died  penitent,  and  as 
his  crime  was  palliated  by  great  provocation, 
I  conceive  that  it  would  not  add  much  to  your 
father's  distress,  were  he  to  be  informed  of  the 
truth.  You  know  that,  from  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  implied  'designs  of  Provi- 
dence, 1  object  to  any  concealment  on  such 
occasions,  but  on  this,  disclosure  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  safer,  as  well  as  more  proper,  mode 
of  proceeding ;  for,  though  he  does  not  read 
newspapers,  he  may,  one  day,  learn  the  fact 
as  it  is,  and  then  the  consequence  may  be  fatal 
to  life  or  reason.  Remember  how  ill  conceal- 
ment answered  in  your  poor  mother's  case." 
But  he  argued  in  vain.  However,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  with  them  to  their  father,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  possibility  of  making  the 
disclosure  which  he  advised. 

They  found  the  poor  old  man  leaning  his 
head  upon  an  open  Bible,  as  though  he  had 
been  praying  over  it.  The  sight  of  his  sons 
in  mourning  told  the  tale  which  he  dreaded  to 
hear;  and,  wringing  their  hands  in  silence,  he 
lefl  the  room,  but  soon  returned;  and  with 
surprising  composure  said,  **WeU;  now  I 
can  bear  to  hear  particulars."  When  they 
had  told  him  all  they  chose  to  relate,  he  ex- 
claimed, melting  into  tears,  **  Enough  ! — Oh, 
my  dear  sons  and  dear  friend,  it  is  a  sad  and 
grievous  thing  for  a  father  to  own ;  but  I  feel 
Uiis  sorrow  to  be  a  blessing!  I  had  always 
feared  that  he  would  die  a  violent  death,  either 
by  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  the  executioner; 
(here  the  sons  looked  triumphantly  at  each 
other;)  therefore  his  dying  a  penitent,  aod  with 
humble  christian  reliance,  is  such  a  relief  to 
my  mind!  Yes;  I  feared  he  might  commit 
forgery,  or  even  murder ;  and  that  would  have 
been  dreadful !" 

^*  Dreadful,  indeed  !"  faltered  out  both  the 
brothers,  bursting  into  tears;  while  Osborne, 
choked,  and  almost  convinced,  turned  to  the 
window.  "Yet,"  added  he,  "even  in  that 
case,  if  he  had  died  penitent,  I  trust  that  I 
could  have  borne  the  blow,  and  been  able  to 
believe  the  soul  of  my  unhappy  boy  would 
find  mercy  !"  Here  Osborne  eagerly  turned 
round,  and  would  have  ventured  to  tell  the 
truth ;  but  was  withheld  by  the  frowns  of  his 
companions,  and  the  truth  wtu  not  told, 

Edgar  had  not  been  dead  above  seven  months, 
before  a  visible  change  took  place  in  his  fa- 
ther's spirits,  and  expression  of  countenance ; 
for  the  constant  dread  of  his  child's  coming  to 
a  tenible  end  had  hitherto  preyed  on  his  mmd, 
and  rendered  his  appearance  haggard ;  but  now 
he  looked,  and  wot  cheerful ;  therefore,  his 
sons  rejoiced,  wheneveY  they  visited  him,  that 
they  had  not  taken  Osborne's  advice. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  'said  he,  "  he  would 
have  been  just  as  well,  if  he  had  known  the 


manner  of  Edgar's  death.  It  is  not  his  igwh 
ranee,  bat  the  cessation  of  anxions  suspense, 
that  has  thus  renovated  him.  However,  be 
may  go  in  bis  ignorance  to  his  grave ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  he  will  do  so." 

"  Amen ;''  said  one  of  his  sons ;  ^  for  his 
life  is  most  precious  to  our  children  as  well  as^ 
to  us.    Our  little  boys  are  improving  so  fast 
under  hi»  tuition !" 

The  consciousness  of  recovering  health,  as 
a  painful  affection  of  the  breast  and  heart  had  ' 
greatly  subsided  since  the  death  of  E!d^,  j 
made  the  good  old  man  wish  to  visit,  during 
the  summer  months,  an  old  college  friend  who 
lived  in  Yorkshire ;  and  he  communicated  his 
intentions  to  his  sons.    But  they  highly  dis- 
approved them,  because,  though  Edgar's  dread- 
ful death  was  not  likely  to  be  revealed  to  him  j 
in  the  little  village  of  R       ■,  it  might  be  dis- 1 
closed  to  him  by  some  one  or  other  during  a  i 
long  journey.  i 

However,  as  he  was  bent  on  going,  they! 
could  not  find  a  sufficient  excuse  for  preventing 
it;  but  they  took  every  precaution  possible. 
They  wrote  to  their  father's  intended  host, 
desiring  him  to  keep  all  papers  and  magazines 
for  the  last  seven  months  out  of  his  way;  and 
when  the  day  of  his  departure  arrived,  Os- 
borne himself  went  to  take  a  place  for  him ; 
and  took  care  it  should  be  in  that  coach  which 
did  not  stop  at,  or  go  through  York,  in  order 
to  obviate  all  possible  chance  of  his  hearing 
the  murder  discussed.  But  it  so  happened 
that  a  family,  going  from  the  town  whence 
the  coach  started,  wanted  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
without  leave,  Vernon's  place  was  transibrred 
to  the  other  coach,  which  went  the  very  road 
Osborne  disapproved. 

"  Well,  well ;  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me;" 
said  the  good  old  man,  when  he  was  informed  | 
of  the  change;  and  he  set  off,  full  of  pious 
thankfulness  for  the  affectionate  conduct  and 
regrets  of  his  parishioners  at  the  moment  of 
his  departure,  as  they  lined  the  road  along 
which  the  coach  was  to  pass,  and  expressed 
even  clamorously  their  wishes  for  his  retain. 

The  coach  stopped  at  an  inn  outside  the 
city  of  York ;  and  as  Vernon  was  not  dis- 
posed to  eat  any  dinner,  he  strolled  along  thej 
road  till  he  came  to  a  small  church,  pleasantly  i 
situated,  and  entered  the  church-yard  to  read, 
as  was  his  custom,  the  inscriptions  on  tbe| 
tombstones.    While  thus  engaged,  he  saw  a 
map  filing  up  a  new-made  grave,  and  entered . 
inU^  conversation  with  him.     He  found  it  was ! 
the  sexton  himself;  and   he  drew  from  him- 
several  anecdotes  of  the  persons  interred  aroaod 
them.  I 

During  this  conversation  they  had  walked ' 
over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  when,  just  aa ' 
they  were  going  to  leave  the  spot,  the  sexton 
stopped  to  pluck  some  weed^  from  a  grave,' 
near  the  corner  of  it,  and  Vernon  stopped  also; 
taking  hold,  as  he  did  so,  of  a  small  willow 
sapling,  planted  near  the  corner  itself.  J 
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As  the  roan  rose  from  hU  occupation,  and 
saw  where  Vernoa  stood,  he  smiled  signifi- 
cantly and  said, 

**  I  planted  that  willow ;  and  it  is  on  a 
gTATe,  thouprh  the  grave  is  not  marked  out." 

"  Indeed  !'• 
-  ^  Yes ;  it  is  the  grare  of  a  murderer." 

**  Of  a  murderer !"  echoed  Vernon,  instinct- 
ively shuddering  and  moving  away  from  it. 

*•  Yes,"  resumed  he,  "  of  a  murderer  who 
was  hanged  at  York.  Poor  lad  !  it  was  very 
right  that  he  should  be  hanged ;  but  he  was 
not  a  hardened  villain !  and  he  died  so  peni- 
lent !  and,  as  I  knew  him  when  he  used  to 
Tisit  where  I  was  groom,  I  could  not  help 
planting  this  tree  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 

Here  be  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

**  Then  he  was  not  a  low-born  man." 

**0h  no;  his  father  was  a  clergyman,  I 
think." 

'*  Indeed !  poor  man;  was  he  living  at  the 
time  1"  said  \ernon,  deeply  sighing. 

*^  Oh  yes ;  for  his  poor  son  did  so  fret^  lest 


the  body  after  dissection.    They  came  to  me ; 
and  we  buried  it  privately  at  night."  , 

**His  brothers  came!  and  who  were  bis 
brothers  1"  , 

**  Merchants  in  London;  and  it  was  a  sad 
cut  on  them  ;  but  they  took  care  that  their  fa- 
ther should  not  know  it." 

**  No !"  cried  Vernon,  turning  sick  at  heart. 

*^  Oh  no ;  they  wrote  him  word  that  his  son 
was  ill ;  then  went  to  Westmoreland,  and—" 

"Tell  me,^*  interrupted  Vernon,  fpsping 
for  bri'ath,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm, 
*^  tell  me  the  name  of  tliis  poor  youth  1"  , 

**  Why,  he  was  tried  under  a  false  name, 
for  the  sake  df  his  family ;  but  his  real  name 
was  Edgar  Vernon !" 

The  agonized  parent  drew  back,  shuddered 
violently  and  repeatedly,  casting  his  eyes  to 
heaven  at  the  same  time,  with  a  look  of  min- 
gled appeal  and  resignation.     He  then  rushed  I 
to  the  obscure  spot  which  covered  the  bones  of' 
his  son,  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  stretched 
his  arms  over  it,  as  if  embracing  the  uncon- 
his  father  should  ever  know  what  he  had  done ;  !  scious  deposit  beneath,  while  his  head  rested 
§QX  he  said  he  was  an  angel  upon  earth ;  and  ;  on  the  grass,  and  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
ha  could   not  bear  to  think  how  he  would    Uut  he  uttered  on&  groan !  then  all  was  stlll- 


f  riave ;  for,  poor  lad,  he  loved  his  father  and 
■lother  too,  though  he  did  so  badly.** 

^  Is  his  mother  living !" 

**  No ;  if  she  had,  he  would  have  been 
alive;  but  his  evil  courses  broke  her  heart; 
and  it  waa  because  the  man  he  killed  reproach- 
ed htm  for  having  murdered  his  mother,  that 
he  was  provoked  to  murder  him." 

^  Poor,  rash,  mistaken  youth !  then  he  had 
provocation." 

**0h  jea;  the  greatest;  but  he  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done;  and  it  would 
have  broken  your  heart  to  hear  him  talk  of  his 
poor  father.** 

^  I  am  glad  I  did  not  hear  him,"  said  Ver- 
non hastily*  and  in  a  faltering  voice,  (for  he 
thought  of  Edgar.) 

**And  vet,  sir,  it  would  have  done  your 
heart  <rood  too." 

*«Tlien  he  had  virtuous  feelings,  and  loved 
•  hia  father  amidst  all  his  errors  1" 


ness: 

His  terrified  and  astonished  companion  re- 
mained motionless  for  a  few  moments, — then 
stooped  to  raise  him ;  but  the  fiat  of  macT  | 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  paternal  heart,  broken 
by  the  sudden  shock,  had  suffered,  and  breath- 
ed its  last. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LIES     or     WANTOimiSS. 


-  Ay." 

**Aiid  I  dare  say  his  father  loved  him  in 
Spite  of  his  faults." 


I  COME  now  to  LIES  OF  WAiTTOKNEss ;  that 
is,  lies  told  from  no  other  motive  but  a  love  ■ 
of  lying,  and  to  show  the  utterer*s  total! 
contempt  of  truth,  and  for  those  scrupulous  | 
persons  of  their  acquaintance  who  look  on  it . 
with  reverence,  and  endeavour  to  act  up  toj 
I  their  principles ;  lies,  having  their  origin  mere- ; 
{ ly  in  a  depraved  fondness  for  speaking  and  in-: 
•*  I  dare  say  he  did,"  replied  the  man ;  "  for  !  venUng  falsehood.  Not  that  persons  of  this , 
^ja'a  children  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  1  description  confine  their  falsehoods  to  this  sort; 
yon  koow,  sir,  after  all  that  is  said  and  done ; '  of  lying ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  after  this 
aad  niav  be  this  young  fellow  was  spoiled  in  •  fashion,   because  they   have    eihausted    the 


the  bringing  up." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  said  Vernon,  sighing  deeply. 

**  However,  this  poor  lad  made  a  very  good 
eoa. 

**  1  am  glad  of  that!  and  he  lies  here,"  con- 


strongly  motived  and  more  natural  sorts  of  ly-  > 
ing.  In  such  as  these,  there  .is  no  more  hopej 
of  amendment  than  there  is  for  the  man  of  in-' 
temperate  habits,  who  has  exhausted  life  of 
its  pleasure,  and  his  constitution  of  its  ener^' 
ery.    Such  persons  must  go  despised  and  (ter- ' 


jtiimed  Vernon,  gazing  on  the  spot  with  deep-  |  ^ible  state  of  human  degradation!)  untrasted, ' 

lening  interest,  and  moving  nearer  to  it  as  he   unbelieved,  into  their  graves. 

'spoke.    "Peace  be  to  his  soul!  but  was  he       Practical  liej)  come  last  on  my  list;  lies' 


spoke 
;  not  dissected  1" 

1     "  Yea ;  bat  his  brothers  got  leave  to  have 


my 
not  uTTEREo  BIT  ACTED;  and  dress  will  fur- 


nish me  with  most  of  my  illustrations. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  grreat  art  of  dress 

is  to  CONCEAL  DEFECTS  and  HEIGHTEN  BEAU- 
TIES ;  therefore,  as  concealment  is  deception, 
this  great  art  of  dress  is  founded  on  falsenood ; 
but,  certainly,  in  some  instances,  on  falsehood, 
comparatively t  of  an  innocent  kind. 

If  the  false-hair  be  so  worn,  that  no  one  can 
fancy  it  natural ;  if  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  is 
such,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  nature ; 
or,  if  the  person  who  ^*  conceals  defects,  and 
heightens  beauties,^'  openly  avows  the  prac- 
tice, then  is  the  deception  annihilated.  But, 
if  the  cheek  be  so  artfully  tinted,  that  its  hue 
is  mistaken  for  natural  colour;  if  the  false- 
hair  be  so  skilfully  woven,  that' it  passes  for 
natural  hair ;  if  the  crooked  person,  or  meagre 
form,  be  so  cunningly  assisted  by  dress,  that 
the  uneven  shoulder  disappears,  and  becoming 
fulness  succeeds  to  unbecoming  thinness, 
while  the  man  or  woman  thus  assisted  by  art 
expects  their  charms  will  be  imputed  to  nature 
alone ;  then  these  aids  of  dress  partake  of  the 
nature  of  other  lying,  and  become  equally 
vicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  and  the 
moral. 

I  have  said,  the  man  or  woman  so  assisted 
by  art;  and  I  believe  that,  by  including  the 
stronger  sex  in  the  above  observation,  I  have 
only  oeeh  strict lu  just. 

While  men  hide  baldness  by  gluing  a  piece 
of  false-hair  on  their  heads,  meaning  that  it 
should  pass  for  their  own,  and  while  a  false 
calf  gives  muscular  beauty  to  a  shapeless  leg, 
can  the  observer  on  human  life  do  otherwise 
than  include  the  wiser  sex  in  the  list  of  those 
who  indulge  in  the  permitted  artifices  and 
mysAries  of  the  toilet?  Nay;  bolder  still 
are  the  advances  of  some  men  into  its  sacred 
mysteries.  I  have  seen  the  eyebrows,  even 
of  the  young,  darkened  by  the  hand  of  art, 
and  their  cheeks  reddened  by  its  touch ;  and 
who  has  not  seen,  in  Bond  street,  or  the  Drive, 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  certain 
notorious  men  of  fashion  glowing  in  immortal 
bloom,  and  rivalling  the  dashing  belle  beside 
them? 

As  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  practi- 
cal lies  of  dress,  have  been  mistaken  by  many, 
and  have  exposed  me  to  severe,  (and  I  think 
I  may  add)  unjust  animadversions,  I  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  by  a  second  edition, 
to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  censure  any  one  for  having 
recourse  to  art  to  hide  the  defects  of  nature; 
and,  I  have  expressly  said,  that  such  practices 
are  comparatively  innocent;  but,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  they  cease  to  be  innocent,  and  be- 
come passive  and  practical  lies  also,  if,  when 
men  and  women  hear  the  fineness  of  their 
complexion,  hair,  or  teeth,  commended  in  their 
presence,  they  do  not  own  that  the  beauty  so 
commended  is  entirely  artificial,  provided  such 
be  really  the  case.     But, 

I  am  far  from  advising  any  one  to  be  guilty 
of  the  unnecessary  egotism  of  volunteering  such 


an  assurance;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  wbm 
we  are  praised  for  qaalitles,  whether  of  miaA 
or  person,  which  we  do  not  possess,  we  are 
guilty  of  passive  if  not  practical  lying,  if  we 
do  not  disclaim  our  right  to  the  encomiDiD  be- 
stowed. 

The  following  also  are  practical  lies  of 
every  day's  experience. 

Wearing  paste  for  diamonds,  intending  that 
the  false  should  be  taken  for  the  true;  and 
purchasing  brooches,  pins,  and  rings  of  mock 
jewels,  intending  that  they  should  pass  for 
real   ones;    passing  ofiT  gooseberry  wine  at 
dinner  for  real  Champaigne,  and  English  If- 
queurs  for  foreign  ones.     But,  on  these  oeet- 
sions,  the  motive  is  not  always  the  mean  and 
contemptible  wish  of  imposing  on  the  credo- 
lity  of  others ;  but  it  has  sometimes  its  souree 
in  a  dangerous  as  well  as  deceptive  ambidoo, . 
that  of  making  an  appearance  beyond  what  tie 
circumstances  of  the  person  so  deceiving  really  '■ 
warrant ;  the  wish  to  be  supposed  to  be  more  j 
opulent  than  they  really  are ;  thai  most  comm/m  \ 
of  all  the  practical  lies  ;  as  ruin  and  bankrupttjf 
follow  in  its  train.    The  lady  who  purchases 
and  wears  paste  which  she  hopes  will  pass  for 
diamonds^  is  usually  one  who  has  no  right  to 
wear  jewels  at  all ;  and  the  gentleman  who : 
passes  ofif  gooseberry  wine  for  Charopaigpeis,! 
in  all  probability,  aiming  at  a  style  of  living; 
beyond  his  situation  in  society.  j 

On  some  occasions,  however,  when  ladies, 
substitute  paste  for  diamonds,  the  substitution 
tells  a  tale  of  greater  error  still.     I  mean  when 
ladies  wear  mock  for  real  jewels,  becaose  their ' 
extravagance  has  obliged  them  to  raise  money  '• 
on  the  latter;  and  they  are'  therefore  eon-. 
strained   to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  their ' 
necessary  and    accustomed  splendour  by  a 
practical  lie. 

The  following  is  another  of  the  practical 
LIES  in  common  use. 

The  medical  man,  who  desires  his  servant 
to  call  him  out  of  church,  or  from  a  party,  io 
order  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  the  great 
business  which  he  has  not,  is  guilty  not  of 
uttering,  but  of  acting  a  falsehood ;  and  the 
author  also,  who  makes  his  publisher  put  se- 
cond and  third  editions  before  a  work  of  which, ! 
perhaps,  not  even  the  first  edition  is  sold.       ' 

But,  the  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  others,' 
though  perhaps  the  most  pitiable  of  practical  | 
lies,  are  those  acted  by  men  who,  though  tbey 
know  themselves  to  be  in  the  gulf  of  bank- 
ruptcy, either  from  wishing  to  put  off  the  eril 
day,  or  from  the  visionary  nope  that  something 
will  occur  unexpectedly  to  save  them,  launch 
out  into  increased  splendour  of  living,  in  order 
to  obtain  further  credit,  and  induce  their  ac- 
quaintances to  entrust  their  money  to  them.    | 

There  is,  however,  one  practical  ue  more, 
fatal  still,  in  my  opinion ;  because  it  is  the 
practice  of  schools,  and  consequently  the  sin 
of  early  life; — a  period  of  existence  m  which 
it  is  desirable,  both  for  general  and  individaal 
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good,  that  habits  of  truth  and  inte^ity  should 
e  acquired,  and  strictly  adhered  to.  .1  mean 
I  the  pernicious  custom  which  prevails  amongst 
^  boTSf  and  probably  girla,  of  getting  their  school- 
!  fellows  to  do  their  exercises  for  them,  or  con- 
i  senting  to  do  the  same  office  for  others. 
•  Some  will  say,  **but  it  would  be  so  ilt-na- 
'  tared  to  refuse  to  write  one*s  school-fellows* 
exercises,  especially  when  one  is  convinced 
!  that  they  cannot  write  them  for  themselves." 
I  Bat,  leaving  the  question  of  truth  and  false- 
1  hood  unargued  awhile,  let  us  examine  coolly 
i  that  of  the  probable  good  or  evil  done  to  the 
I  parties  obliged. 

I  What  are  childr^  sent  to  school  fori— to 
leani.  And  when  there,  what  are  the  motives 
\  which  are  to  make  them  learn  1  dread  of  pun- 
i  ishment,  and  hope  of  distinction  and  reward. 
'  There  are  few  children  so  stupid,  as  not  to  be 
j  led  on.  to  industry  by  one  or  both  of  these  mo- 
tive*, however  indolent  they  may  be ;  but,  if 
:  thf«e  motives  be  not  allowed  their  proper 
scope  of  action,  the  stupid  boy  will  never  take 
the  trouble  to  learn,  if  he  finds  that  he  can 
'  avoid  punishment,  and  ^in  reward,  by  pre- 
Tmiling  on  some  more  diligent  boy  Xxt  do  his 
ezereiseii  for  him.  Those,  therefore,  who  in- 
dulge their  school-fellows,  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  future  welfare,  and  are  in  reality /(>ef 
where  they  fancied  themselves/rtfrnb.  But,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  they  have  not  even  thU  excuse 
for  their  pernicious  compliance,  since  it  springs 
from  want  of  sufficient  firmness  to  say  no,-« 
and  deny  an  earnest*  request  at  the  command 
of  principle.  But,  to  such  I  would  put  this 
qnestion.  **  Which  is  the  real  friend  to  a 
child,  the  person  who  gives  it  the  sweetmeats 
which  it  asks  for,  at  the  risk  of  making  it  ill, 
merely  because  it  were  $o  hard  to  refuse  the 
dear  little  thing;  or  the  person  who,  consider- 
ing only  the  interest  and  health  of  the  child, 
retitta  its  importunities,  though  grieved  to 
deny  its  reauestV*  No  doubt  that  they  would 
five  the  palm  of  real  kindness,  rtal  good-na- 
tare  to  the  loiter ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  boy 
wborf/iffcs  to  do  his  school-fellow^s  task  is 
mora  truly  kind,  more  truly  good-natured  to 
him,  than  he  who,  by  indulging  his  indolence, 
mna  the  risk  of  making  him  a  dunce  for  life. 
Bat  some  may  reply,  **  It  would  make  one 
adiotu  in  the  school,  were  one  to  refuse  this 
common  compliance  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  one*s  companions." — Not  if  the  refusal 
wnre  declared  to  be  the  result  of  principle, 
•ad  every  aid  not  contrary  to  it  were  offered  and 
■fTorded ;  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
adioolfellowa  may  assist  each  other,  without 
any  violation  of  truth,  and  without  sharing 
with  them  in  the  practical  lie,  by  imposing 
OB  their  masters,  as  theirs,  lessons  which  they 
never  wrote. 

■     This  common  practice  in  schools  is  a  prac* 

TiCAL  ui  of  considerable  importance,  fro|n  its 

treqneocT;  and  because,  as  I  before  observed, 

ithe  leenlt  of  it  is,  that  the  first  step  which  a 


child  sets  in  a  school  is  into  the  midst  of  de- 
ceit— tolerated,  cherished  deceit.  For,  if  chil- 
dren are  quick  at  learning,  they  are  called 
upon  immeidiately  to  enable  others  to  deceive ; 
and,  if  dull,  they  are  enabled  to  appear  in  bor^ 
rowed. plumes  themselves. 

H^  of\en  have  1  heard  men  in  mature  life 
say,  **  Oh !  I  knew  such  a  one  at  school ;  he 
was  a  very  good  fellow,  but  so  dull !  I  have 
often  done  his  exercises  for  him."  Or,  I  have 
heard  the  contrary  asserted.  **Siich  a  one  was 
a  very  clever  boy  at  school  indeed ;  he  has 
done  many  an  exercise  for  me ;  for  he  was 
very  goodrnaturedL'^^  And  in  neither  case  was 
the  speaker  conscious  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  deception  himself,  or  been 
accessary  to  it  in  another. 

Parents  also  correct  their  children's  exer- 
cises, and  thereby  enable  them  to  put  a  deceit 
on  the  master;  not  only  by  this  means  con- 
vincing their  offspring  of  their  own  total  dis- 
regard of  truth ;  a  conviction  doubtless  most 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  their  young  minds ; 
but  as  full  of  folly  as  it  is  of  laxity  of  jprinci- 
ple ;  since  the  deceit  cannot  fail  of  being  de- 
tected, whenever  the  parents  are  not  at  hand 
to  afford  their  assistance. 

But,  is  it  necutttry  that  this  school  delin- 
quency should  exist!     Is  it  not  advisable  that 
children  should  learn  the  rudiments  of  truth, ! 
rather  than  falsehood,  with  those  of  their  mo- 
ther tongue  and  the  classiest    Surely  mas- 
ters and   mistresses  should   watch  over  the' 
morals,  while  improving  the  mindM  of  youth. ' 
Surely  parents  ought  to  be  tremblingly  soli-' 
citous  that  their  children  should  always  speak ! 
truth,  and  be  corrected  by  their  preceptors  forj 
uttering  falsehood.     Yet,  of  what  use  could  it 
be  to  correct  a  child  for  telling  a  spontaneous 
lie,  on  the  impulse  of  strong  temptation,  if  • 
that  child  be  in  the  daily  habit  of  deceiving  his  * 
master  on  system,  and  of  assisting  others  to 
do  so  ?  While  the  present  practice  with  regard 
to  exercise-making  exists;  while  boys  and 
girls  go  up  to  their  preceptors  with  lies  in| 
their  hands,  whence,  sometimes,  no  doubt,' 
they  are  transferred  to  their  lips  ;•  every  hope 
that  truth  will  be  taught  in  schools,  as  a  ne- 
cessary moral  duty,  must  be  totally*  and  for 
ever,  annihilated. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

oua  OWN  BXPcaiiNcc  or  the  paih- 
ruL  aisuLTS  or  LTiiie. 

I  CAintnT  point  out  the  mischieroot  nature 
and  impolicy  of  lying  better,  than  by  referring 
mv  r«ulers  to  their  own  experience.  W*hien 
of'^them  does  not  know  some  few  persons,  at 
least,  from  whose  habitoal  disregard  of  truth 
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they  haTe  often  Buffered ;  and  with  whom 
they  find  intimacy  unpleasant^  as  well  as  un- 
safe ;  because  confidence,  that  charm  and  ce- 
ment of  intimacy,  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
intercourse  1  Which  of  my  readers  is  not 
sometimes  obliged  to  say,  **I  ought  |^  add, 
that  my  authority  for  what  I  have  just  related, 
is  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  such-a-one,  or  a  certain 
youn?  lady,  or  a  certain  youn^  gentleman; 
therefore,  you  know  what  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  it." 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  every  town  and 
village  has  its  idiot ;  and,  with  equal  truth, 
probably,  it  maybe  advanced,  that  every  one^s 
circle  of  acquaintance  contains  one  or  more 
persons  known  to  be  habitual  liars,  and  al- 
ways mentioned  as  such.  I  may  be  asked, 
*'  If  this  be  so,  of  what  consequence  is  it  1 
And  how  is  it  mischievous  1  If  such  persons 
are  known  and  chronicled  as  liars^  they  can 
deceive  no  one,  and,  therefore,  can  do  no 
barm."  Dut  this  is  not  true ;  we  are  not  al- 
ways on  OUT  guard,  either  against  our  own 
weakness,  or  a^inst  that  of  others;  and  if 
the  most  notorious  liar  tells  us  something 
that  we  wi^h  to  believe,  our  wise  resolution, 
never  to  credit  or  repeat  what  he  has  told  us, 
fades  before  our  desire  to  confide  in  him  on 
this  occasion.  Thus,  even  in  spite  of  cau- 
tion, we  become  the  Agents  of  his  falsehood ; 
and,  though  lovers  of  truth,  are  the  assistants 
of  lying. 

Not  are  there  many  of  my  readers,  I  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  who  have  not,  at  some 
time  or  other  of  their  lives,  had  cause  to  la- 
ment  some  violation  of  truth,  oC  which  they 
themselves  were  guilty,  and  which,  at  the 
time,  they  considered  as  wise,  or  positively 
unavoidable. 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  the  impolicy  even 
of  occasional  lying  is,  that  it  exposes  one  to 
the  danger  of  never  being  believed  in  future. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  implicit  credence  to  those 
who  have  once  deceived  us;  when  they  did 
so  deceive,  they  were  governed  by  a  motive 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  their  regard 
for  truth ;  aad  how  can  one  ever  be  sure,  that 
equal  temptation  is  not  always  present,  and 
always  overcoming  them  1 

Admitting,  that  perpetual  distrust  attends  on 
those  who  are  ktiown  to  be  frequent  violators 
of  truth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  liar  is,  as  if 
he  was  not.  He  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated  for 
all  the  important  purposes  of  life.  That  man 
or  woman  is  no  better  than  a  nonentity,  whose 
simple  assertion  is  not  credited  immediately. 
Those  whose  words  no  one  dares  to  repeat, 
without  naming  the  authority,  lest  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  them  should  be  too  im- 
plicitly credited,  such  persons,  I  repeat  it,  ec- 
ist,  as  if  they  existed  not.  They  resemble 
that  diseased  eye,  which,  though  perfect  in 
colour  and  appearance,  is  wholly  useless,  be- 
cause it  cannot  perform  the  function  for  which 
it  was  created,  that  ofstdng;  for,  of  what  use 


to  others,  and  of  what  benefit  to  themselves,  I 
can  those  be  whose  tongues  are  always  sus- 
pected of  uttering  falsehood,  and  whosQ  words, ;, 
mstead  of  inspiring  confidence,  that  soul  and  > 
cement  of  society,  and  of  mutual  regard,  sere 
received  with  oflfensive  distrust,  and  never  r»>' 
peated  without  caution  and  apology  1  ! 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show,  that  speak- 
ing the  truth  does  not  imply  a  necessity  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one;  but  that,  even 
if  the  unrestricted  practice  of  truth  in  society 
did  at  first  give  pain  to  self-love,  it  would,  in 
the  end,  further  the  best  views  of  benevolence; 
namely,  moral  improvement.  ; 

There  cannot  be  any  reason  why  offemitt  or : 
home  truths  should  be  volunteered^  because  one  I 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  truth  most  be  I 
spoken  when  called  for.    If  I  put  a  question  to  * 
another  which  ma^,  if  truly  answeiBd,  woond 
either  my  sensibility  or  my  self-love,  I  should 
be  rightly  served  if  replied  to  by  a  home  irtitk; 
but,  taking  conversation  according  to  its  gene- 
ral tenor — that  is,  under  the  usual  restraints] 
of  decorum  and  propriety — truth  and  benevo- 
lence will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  go  hand-in- 
hand ;  and  not,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  be 
opposed  to  each  other.    For  instance,  if  a  per- 
son in  company  be  old,  plain,  aflfected,  vulgar 
in  manners,  or  dressed  m  a  manner  unheed- 
ing their  years,  my  utmost  love  of  truth  would 
never  lead  me  to  say,  *'  how  old  you  look !  or 
how  plain  you  are !  or  how  improperly  dress- 
ed !  or  how  vulgar  I  and  how  sSflfected !"  But, 
if  this  person  were  to  say  to  me,  ^do  I  not 
look  old  1  am  I  not  plain  1  am  I  not  improperly 
dressed  1  am  1  vulgar  in  manners?"  anid  so 
on,  I  own  that,  according  to  my  principles,  I  \ 
must,  in  my  reply,  adhere  to  the  strict  trudi, ' 
after  having  vainly  tried  to  avoid  answering, 
by  a  serious  expostulation  on  the  folly,  impro- : 
priety,  and  indelicacy  of  potting  such  a  ques- 
tion to  any  one.    And  what  would  the  conse- 
quence be?    The  person  so  answered  would,: 
probably,  never  like  me  again.     Still,  by  my 
reply,  I  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  indiscreet  questioner.     If  ugly,  the 
inquirer  being  convinced  that  not  on  outward 
charms  could  he  or  she  build  their  pretensions 
to  please,  might  study  to  improve  in  the  more 
permanent  graces  of'^  mind  and  manner.     If 
growing  old,  the  inquirer  might  be  led  by  my  i 
reply  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  brevity  of  life,' 
and  try  to  grow  in  grace  while  advancing  in ' 
years.     If  ill-dressed,  or  in  a  manner  unbe-^ 
coming  a  certain  time  of  life,  the  inquirer  I 
might  be  led  to  improve  in  this  particular,  and  | 
be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  sneer  of  detrac- , 
tion.     If  vulgar,  the  inq^uirer  might  be  induced ' 
to  keep  a  watch  in  future  over  the  admitted 
vulgarity ;  and  if  affected,  mig^t  endeavDor  at 
greater  simplicity,  and  less  pretension  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Thos,  the  temporary  wound  to  the  seli^ove 
of  the  inquirer  might  be  attended  with  lasting 
benefit;    and  benevolence  in  reality  be  not 
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woonded,  bat  ^ratified.  Besides,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  trulj  benevolent  can  al- 
ways iind  a  balm  for  the  wounds  which  duty 
obliges  them  to  inflict. 

Few  persons  are  so  entirely  devoid  of  exter- 
nal aad  iuternal  charms,  as  not  to  be  subjects 
for  some  kind  of  commendation ;  therefore,  1 
believe,  that  means  may  always  be  found  to 
smooth  down  the  plumes  of  that  self-love 
which  principle  has  obliged  us  to  ruffle.  But, 
if  it  were  to  become  a  general  principle  of  ac> 
lion  in  society  to  utter  spontaneous  truth,  the 
diHicutt  situation  in  which  I  have  painted  the 
utierers  of  truth  to  be  placed,  would,  in  time, 
be  impossible;  for,  if  certain  that  the  truth 
woald  be  spoken,  and  their  suspicions  concern- 
ing their  defects  confirmed,  none  would  dare 
to  put  such  questions  as  I  have  enumerated. 
Those  questions  sprung  from  the  hope  of  be- 
ing contradicted  and  flattered,  and  were  that 
hope  annihilated,  no  one  would  ever  so  ques- 
tion again. 

I  shall  observe  here,  that  those  who  make 
mortifying  obsenrations  on  the  personal  de- 
feeU  of  their  friends,  or  on  any  infirmity, 
either  of  body  or  min<f,  are  not  actuated  by 
tho  loTe  of  truth,  or  by  any  good  motive  what- 
erer;  but  that  such  unpleasant  sincerity  is 
merely  the  result  of  coarseness  of  mind,  and  a 
mean  dt^siie  to  inflict  pain  and  mortification ; 
therefore,  if  the  utterer  of  them  be  noble,  or 
even  royal,  1  should  still  bring  a  charge  against 
them,  terrible  to  ^ears  polite,*'  that  of  ill- 
breeding  and  positive  vule^arily. 

All  human  beings  are  convinced  in  the  clo- 
K(  of  the  importance  of  truth  to  the  interests 
of  society,  and  of  the  mischief  which  they  ex- 
perience from  lying,  though  few,  comparative- 
ly, think  the  practice  of  the  one,  and  avoidance 
of  the  other,  binding  either  on  the  christian  or 
the  moralist,  when  they  are  acting  in  the  busy 
seenes  of  the  worid.  Nor  can  I  wonder  at 
this  inconsistency,  when  boys  and  giris,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  however  they  may  be 
langht  to  speak  the  truth  at  home,  are  so  oAen 
tempted  into  the  tolerated  commission  of  false- 
hood as  soon  as  they  set  their  foot  into  a  pub- 
lie  school. 

Bat  we  must  wonder  still  less  at  the  little 
■kame  which  attaches  to  whst  is  called  white 
LTiwo,  when  we  see  it  sanctioned  in  the  high- 
est aaaemblies  in  this  kingdom. 

it  is  with  fear  and  humility  that  I  venture  to 
blsoie  a  custom  prevalent  in  our  leginlative 
neetings;  which,  as  Christianity  is  declared  to 
be  **  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,** 
Mf^t  to  be  christian  as  well  as  wise;  and 
rhere  every  member,  feeling  it  binding  on 
bim  individually  to  act  according  to  the  legal 
wth,  should  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  hut 
the  tmth.  Yet  what  is  the  real  state  of  things 
there  on  some  occasions  1 

In  the  beat,  (the  pardonable  heat,  perhaps,) 
if  political  debates,  and  from  the  excitement 
produced  by  collision  of  wits,  a  noble  lord,  or 


an  honourable  commoner,  is  betrayed  into  se- 
vere personal  comment  on  his  antagonist.  The 
unavoidabie  consequence,  as  it  is  thought^  is 
apology,  or  duel. 

But  as  these  assemblies  are  called  christian, 
even  the  warriors  present  dcern  apology  a  more 
proper  proceeding  than  duel.  Yet  how  is 
apology  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  dictates  of  worldly  honour?  And  how 
can  the  necessity  of  duel,  that  savage,  heathen- 
ish disgrace  to  a  civilized  and  christian  land, 
be  at  once  obviated  1  Oh  !  the  method  is  easy 
enough.  *^  it  is  as  easy  as  lying,'*  and  lying  is 
the  remedy.  A  noble  lord,  or  an  honourable 
member  gets  up,  and  says,  that  undoubtedly 
his  noble  or  honourable  friend  used  such  and 
such  words ;  but,  no  doubt,  that  by  those  words 
he  did  not  mean  what  those  words  usually 
mean ;  but  he  meant  so  and  so.  Some  one  on 
the  other  side  immediately  rises  on  behalf  of 
the  offendedj  and  says,  that  if  the  offendtr  will 
say  that  by  so  and  so,  he  did  not  mean  so  and 
so,  the  offtnded  will  he  perfectly  satisfied.  On 
which  the  oflfender  rises,  declares  that  by 
black  he  did  not  mean  blacky  but  white;  in 
short,  that  black  is  white,  and  white  black ; 
the  oflended  says.  Enough ;  I  am  satisfied !  the 
honourable  house  is  satisfied  also  tliat  life  is 
put  out  of  peril ;  and  what  is  called  honour  is 
satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  only  of  truth. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  state,  that  no  one  can 
rejoice  more  fervently  than  mvself  when  these 
disputes  terminate  without  duels;  but  roust 
there  be  a  victim  1  and  must  that  victim  be 
Truth  1  As  there  is  no  intention  to  deceive  on 
these  occasions,  nor  wjsh,  nor  expectation  to 
do  80,  the  soul,  the  essence  of  lying,  is  not  in 
the  transaction  on  the  side  of  the  offendtr* 
But  the  offended  is  forced  to  say  that  he  is  sat^ 
isfied,  when  he  certainly  can  not  be  so.  He 
knows  that  the  offender  meant,  at  the  moment, 
what  he  said  ;  therefore  he  is  nut  satisfied  when 
he  is  told,  in  order  to  return  his  half-drawn 
sword  to  the  scabbard,  or  his  pistol  to  the  hol- 
ster, that  black  means  white,  and  white  means 
black. 

However,  he  has  his  resource ;  he  may  ulti- 
mately tell  the  truth,  declare  himself,  when  I 
I  out  of  the  house,  unsatisfied ;  and  may  (honi- 
ble  alternative !)  peril  Mm  life,  or  that  of  his 
opponent.     But  is  there  no  other  course  which 
can  be  pursued  by  him  who  gave  the  ofl*ence  1 
Must  apology  to  eatitfy  be  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  falsehood  1     Could  it  not  be  made  in 
the  touching  and  impressive  language  of  truth  Y  ' 
Might  not  the  perhaps  already  penitent  offend- . 
er,  say  **  no;  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  mean-  • 
ness  of  subterfuge.     By  the  words  which  I  nt^i 
tered,  I  meant  at  the  moment  what  those  words 
conveyed,  and  nothing  else.     But  1  then  saw 
through  the  medium  of  passion ;  I  spoke  in  the 
heat  of  rebutment;  and  I  now  scruple  not  to 
say  that  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said,  and  en- 
treat the  pardon  of  him  whom  I  oflended.     If 
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Kb  be  not  saiiafied,  I  know  the  conseqaeiiMS, 
Bod  must  take  ihe  responsibilitj."  I 

Surelj  an  apolog?  like  this  would  satiBrf  | 
any  one,  howeier  oSvndeA ;  and  if  the  adrei- ' 
sarj  weie  not  contented,  the  noble  or  honour- 
ahle  house  would  undoubtedly  deem  his  re- 
senlment  brutal,  and  he  would  be  constraitwd 
to  pardon  the  offender  in  order  lo  SToid  dis- 

Bnl  I  am  nol  contented  ni^  the  conclusion 
ortheapolog;  which  I  have  put  into  the  month 
of  the  oflVnding  pari; ;  for  I  hive  made  him 
willing,  ir  neccBS'trv,  lo  compijf  with  the  le- 
quirings  of  aortdly  Aonour.  Instead  of  ending 
hie  apology  in  thai  unholy  manner,  1  should 
have  \riehed  to  end  it  tiiua:  —  "But  if  this 
heart-felt  apology  be  not  aufiicient  to  appease 
the  anger  of  him  whom  I  have  offendtd,  and  he 
eipecte  me,  in  order  to  expiate  my  ftult,  to 
meet  him  in  the  lawless  warrare  of  single  com- 
bat, I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  not  so  meet 
him ;  that  not  eren  the  dread  of  being  accused 
of  cowardice,  aiul  tieing  frowned  on  by  those 
whose  respect  I  value,  Niall  induce  ate  lo  put 
in  peril  either  hit  life  or  my  own." 

If  he  and  his  opponent  be  married  men,  and, 
above  all,  IT  he  be  indad  a  christian,  he  might 
add,  "  1  will  not,  for  any  pervmal  considera- 
tions, run  the  risk  of  miking  his  wife  and  mine 
a  widow,  and  his  children  and  my  own  father- 
less. I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  disappointing 
that  confiding  lenderness  which  lo>iks  up  to  us 
for  happiness  and  protection,  by  any  rash  and 
selfish  action  of  mine.  Bui  1  am  not  actuated 
to  this  refusal  by  this  consideration  alone ;  1 
lam  withheld  by  one  more  binding  and  more 
{  powerful  still.  For  I  Remember  the  precepts 
I  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  in  the  New 
I  Testament;  and  I  cannot,  will  not,  dart  not, 
>nter  into  single  and  deadly  combat,  in  oppo- 
thal  awful  command,  '  thou  shalL  not 


ikillt' 


Would  anyone,  howe»er 
,m  his  conceptions,  venture 
j  coward,  meanly  shrinking  from  the  responsi- 
I  bility  he  had  incurred,  the  man  that  could  dare 
;  to  pul  forth  senliments  like  these,  regardless 
lof   that   fearful   thing,    "llie   world's   dread 

I  Thera  might  he  some  among  his  hearers  by 
I  whom  this  truly  noble  daring  could  nol  possi-  ' 
'  hVj/  be  appreciated.  But  though  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  tliere  might  be  heroes  present,  I 
whose  heads  are  even  bowed  down  by-Ihe 
weight  of  their  laurels;  men,  whose  courage 
has  often  paled  the  cheeks  of  their  enemies  in 
battle,  and  brought  the  lolUest  low  ;  still,  (I  ! 

the  sake  of  conscience,  to  speak  and  act  coun- 
ter to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  world, 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  standing  in  society,  ' 
such  a  man  is  a  hero  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  his  is  courage  of  the  most  difficult  kind; 
that  mcual  courage,  founded  indeed  on  fear, 
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I  DAVE  observed  in  the  preceding  dnpter,: 
and  elsewhere,  that  all  personsi  in  litary,  cor 
sider  lying  as  a  most  odious,  mean,  arid  perai*' 
cious  practice.  It  is  aieo  one  which  i*  mon- 
than  almost  any  other  reproved,  if  not  puoisk- 
ed,  both  in  servants  and  children; — for  pareoli, 
those  excepted  whose  moral  seoM  bu  beei 
rendered  utterly  callous,  or  who  never  possess- 
ed any,  mourn  over  the  slightest  deviatimi  &sa . 
truth  in  their  otTepring,  and  visit  it  with  is-; 
stant  punishmenl.  AVho  has  not  fieqnentlj 
beard  masters  and  mistresses  of  funilits  de- 
claring that  some  of  Iheii  servants  were  sack 
liars  that  they  could    ki        ''  '  * 

Yet  trying  and  painful  ai 
is  universally  allowed  to 
that  neceseary  guardian  of  domestic  peace,  eaa- . 
notexist  where  thej  are;  lying  is        '    '■  "    ' 


mine  was  once  told  by  a  confessor,  thai  it  was ' 
the  one  taoalfrcguenilg  amfcacd  to  him ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  we  enter  society  with  eye* open 
to  detect  this  propensity,  we  shall  soon  be 
convinced,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  oarse- 
quainlance,  however  disiingaisbed  for  virtee. 
who  are  not,  on  some  occasionn,  led  by  good 
and  sulHcient  motive,  in  their  own  opinion  it 
least,  either  to  violate  or  withhold  the  iniili 
with  intent  to  deceive.  Nor  do  their  roost 
conscious  or  even  detected  deviations  from  ve- 
racity fill  the  generality  of  the  world  ailb 
shame  or  compunction.  If  they  commit  aaj 
other  sins,  they  shrink  from  avowing  tbto; 
but  I  have  often  heard  peraona  confess,  thil 
they  had,  on  certain  occasions,  uttered  »  dire« 
falsehaod,  with  an  air  which  proved  them  lo 
be  proud  of  the  deceptive  skill  with  whicliii 
was  uttered,  adding,  "but  it  was  only*  while 
lie,  you  know,"  with  a  degros  of  selPconpla- 
cency  which  showed  that,  in  their  eye»,  i 
''  was  no  lie  at  all.  And  what  is  laoft 
ihan  lo  hear  even  Ihe  profennllf 
pious,  SB  well  as  the  mora],  assert  that  a  deii- . 
ation  from  Irolh,  or  at  least,  withholding  ika 
truth,  BO  as  todeceive,  is  somelimesabsolaleli! 
necessary !  Yet,  1  would  seriously  ask  of 
those  who  thus  argue,  whether,  when  they  rr-, 
peat  the  commandment,  "  thou  Shalt  not  sletl." , 
they  feel  willing  lo  admit,  either  inthemselnt 
or  others,  a  mental  reservation,  allowing  Ihca  I 
Xoptlfer  inanv  degree, or  even  in  Ihe  sllghlrB' 


«  with  the  property  of  ai 
-  -'^'  '    '^at  pilfMing  lei 

a  tervanl,  tDdai-| 
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disable  under  strong  temptations!  They 
would  answer  ^  no;^°  and  be  ready  to  say  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  ^*  whosoever  in  this 
respect  shall  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty 
of  all.*'  Yet,  1  venture  to  assert,  that  little 
lyings  alias  white  lying,  is  as  much  an  in- 
fringement of  the  moral  law  against  "  speaking 
leasing**  as  little  pilfering  is  of  the  command- 
ment not  to  steal ;  and  I  defy  any  consistent 
moralist  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  the 
principle  which  1  here  lay  down. 

The  economical  rule,  **take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves,** may,  with  great  benefit,  be  applied  to 
mofsls.  Few  persons,  comparatively,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  committing  great  crimes, 
bat  all  are  daily  and  hourly  tempted  to  com- 
mit liiUe  nfu,  Ileware,  therefore,  of  slight  de- 
flations from  purity  and  rectitude,  and  great 
ones  will  take  care  of  themulves ;  and  the  habit 
of  resistance  to  trivial  sins  will  make  you  able 
to  resist  temptation  to  errors  of  a  more  culpable 
DStart ;  and  as  those  persons  will  not  be  likely 
to  exceed  improperly  in  pounds,  who  are  laud- 
sblj  saving  in  pence,  and  as  little  lies  are  to 
griai  one$^  what  pence  are  to  pounds,  if  we 
seqaire  a  habit  of  telling  truth  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, we  shall  never  be  induced  to  violate  it 
OD  serioos  and  important  ones. 

I  shall  now  borrow  the  aid  of  others  to 
strengthen  what  I  have  already  said  on  this 
important  subject,  or  have  still  to  say ;  as  I 
mm  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  inability  to 
do  instice  to  it;  and  if  the  good  which  i  desire 
be  bat  effected,  I  am  willing  to  resign  toothers 
the  merit  of  the  success. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

.tZTKACTS  rsOM  LORD  BACON,  AND 

OTH  BBS. 

Iir  s  gallery  of  moral  philosophers,  the  rank 

,of  Bscon,  in  my  opinion,  resembles  that  of 

I  Titian  in  a  gallery  of  pictures ;  and  some  of 

1  bis  suceessors  not  only  look  up  to  him  as  au- 

jtbority  for  eertainr  excellences,  but,  making 

.  him,  in  a  measure,  their  study,  they  endeavour 

10  diffose  over  their  own  productions  the  beauty 

ef  his  conceptions,  and  the  depth  and  breadth 

of  his  manner.    I  am,  therefore,  sorry  that 

ihoee  passages  in  his  Essay  on  Truth  which 

beer  upon  we  subject  before  me,  are  so  un- 

i  satis^torily  brief  ;-»however,  as  even  a  sketch 

I  from  the  hand  of  a  master  is  valuable,  I  give 

the  following  extracts  from  the  essay  in  ques- 


**  But  to  pass  from  theological  and  philo- 

,  sopbiesi  troth— to  truth,  or  rather  veracity,  in 

civil  business,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even 

1^  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and 


sound  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man*s  nature, 
and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in 
coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it. 
For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the 
goings  of  the  serpent,  which   goeth  basely 
upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.    There 
is  no  vice  that  does  so  overwhelm  a  man 
with  shame,  as  to  be  found  false  or  perfidious ; 
and-  therefore  Montaigne  saith  very  acutely, 
w*hen  he  inquired  the  reason,  why  the  giving 
the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgraceful  and  odious  ! 
charge,  *  If  it  be  well  weighed,*  said  he,  *  to  I 
say  that  a  man  lies,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  ; 
is  a  bravado  towards  God  and  a  coward  to-  j 
wards  man.    For  the  liar  insults  God  and  I 
crouches  to  man.*  **    Esuiy  on  Truth,  \ 

I  hoped  to  have  derived  considerable  assistp 
ance  from  Addison ;  as  he  ranks  so  very  high 
in  the  list  of  moral  writers,  that  Dr.  Watts  said 
of  his  greatest  work,  *^  There  is  so  much  virtue 
in  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Spectator,  such  a 
reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many  valuable 
remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they  are 
not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours,  or  summer-- 
houses,  to  entertain  one*s  thoughts  in  any  mo- . 
ments  of  leisure.*'     But,  in  spite  of  his  fame  | 
as  a  moralist,  and  of  this  high  eulogium  from 
one  of  the  best  authorities,  Addison  appears  to 
have  done  very  little  as  an  advocate  lor  spon- 
taneous truth,  and  an  assailant  of  spontaneous 
lying ;  and  has  been  much  less  zealous  and 
effective  than  either  Havkesworth  or  John- 
son.    However,  what  he  has  said,  is  well ' 
said  ;  and  1  have  pleasure  in  giving  it. 

**  The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honour 
from  man  to  man  is,  giving  the  lie.    One  may  ; 
tell  another  that  he  drinks  and  blasphemes,  and  ' 
it  may  pass  unnoticed ;  but  to  say  he  lies, 
though  but  in  jest,  is  an  affront  that  nothing . 
but  blood  can  expiate.    The  reasons  perhaps ' 
may  be,  because  no  other  vice  implies  a  want , 
of  courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie ; 
and,  therefore,  telling  a  man  he  lies,  is  touch- 
ing him  in  the  most  sensible  part  of  honour, 
and,  indirectly,  calling  him  a  coward.    I  can- 
not omit,  under  this  head,  what  Herodotns ' 
tells  us  of  the  anrient  Persians  :  that,  from  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty,  they  instruct  their 
sons  only  in  three  things;  —  to  manage  the 
horse,  to  make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  $peak 
the  truths     Spectator,  Letter  99. 

I  know  not  whence  Addison  took  the  ex- ' 
tract,  from  which  I  give  the  following  quota- ; 
tion,  but  I  refer  my  readers  to  No.  352  of  the  . 
Spectator. 

**  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  , 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near 
at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready 
to  drop  out,  before  we  are  aware ;  whereas,  a 
LIB  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man*s  invention 
upon  the  rack ;  and  one  break  wants  a  great 
many  more  to  make  it  ^ood.  It  is  like  build- 
ing on  a  false  foundation,  which  continually 
stands  in  need  of  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  { 
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proves  at  last  more  chargreable  thaD  to  hare  who  destroy  the  confideDce  of  society,  weakea! 

raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  upon  a  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  interrupt  the  m- 

true  and  solid  foundation ;  for  sincerity  is  firm  curity  of  life,  might  very  properly  he  awakened 

and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  to  a  sense  of  their  crimes  by  denundatiom  «C 

and  unsound  in  it;  and,  because  it  is  plain  a  whipping-post  or  pillory  ;  since  many  are  to 

j  and  open,  fears  no  discovery,  of  which  the  insensible  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  haie 

crafty  man  is  always  in  danger.    All  his  pre-  no  standard  of  action  bid  the  iaw^  nor  fed  gvtft 

tences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs  but  as  they  dread  puntahnuniJ'^ 
may  read  them  ;  he  is  the  last  roan  that  finds       In  No.  54  of  the  same  work.  Dr.  Hawkes^ 

himself  to  be  found  out;  and  while  he  takes  it  worth  says,  '*that  these  mbn,  who  consider 

for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  the  imputation  of  some  vices  as  a  compliiiieot, 

renders  himself  ridiculous.    Add  to  all  this,  would  resent  that  of  a  lie  as  an  insolt,  (at 

that  sincerity  is  the  most  compendious  wisdom,  which  iifeonXy  could  atone.   Lying,  however,** 

and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  he  adds,  *^  does  not  incur  more  infkmy  tbaa  it 

despatch  of  business.     It  creates  confidence  in  deserves,  though  other  vices  incnr  less.  Bat,** 

those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  continues  he,  **  there  is  equal  iurpihidt  aii 

of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  yet  greater  meannen,  in  those  forms  of  speeck 

in  a  few  words.    It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain-  which  deceive  without  direct  falsehood.    The 

beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  crime  is  committed  with  greater  dehberatioa, 

sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  as  it  requires  more  contrivance;  and  by  the 

which  men  often  lose  themselves.    In  a  word,  ofifenders  the  use  of  language  is  totally  pei- 

whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  verted.    They  conceal  a  meaning  opposite  ts 

in  falsehood  and  dissimulation, it  is  soon  over;  that  which  they  eipress;  their  speech  is  a 

but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  be-  kind  of  riddle  propounded  for  an  evil  porpo«. 
cause  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting       «« Indirect  lies,  more  effectually  than  others, 

jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  be-  destroy  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  said 

lieved  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  per-  ^  be  the  band  of  society.     They  are  mote 

haps  when  he  means  honestly.     When  a  man  frequently  repeated,  because  they  are  not  pre- 

has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  vented  by  the  dread  of  detection.     Is  it  not 

he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  serve  his  turn ;  astonishing  that  a  practice  so  universally  infc- 

neither  truth  nor  falsehood."  mous  should  not  be  more  generally  avoided  ? 

Dr.  Hawkesworth,  m  the  "Adventurer,'  To  think,  is  to  renounce  it;  Und,  that  I  may 

makes  lying  the  subject  of  a  whole  number;  fj^  the  attention  of  my  readers  a  litUe  longer* 

and  begins  thus :— *»  When  Aristotle  was  once  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  relate  a  story  which, 

asked  what  a  man  could  gain  by  utlenng  false-  perhaps,  by  those  who  have  much  sensibility,  I 

hoods,"  he  replied,  "  not  to  be  credited  when  ^jn  ^oj  goon  be  forgotten."  i 

he  shall  speak  the  truth."    "The  character  of       j,^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  story  which  is,; 

a  har  is  at  once  so  hateful  and  contemptible,  j  ^j^j„,^  ^^^^^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^,  teaching  than  any 

that  even  of  those  who  have  lost  their  virtue  It  one  I  ever  read  on  the  subject;  and  so  sapi 

might  be  expected  that,  from  the  violaUon  of  ^j^^  ^^  ^^e  preceding  ones  written  by  mysSf 

truth,   they   should    be    res  rained    by   their  ^^^^  j  ^^    {^^  ^^^^%  ^^  necessity  for  me  to 

pride;'  and  again,  "  almost  every  other  vice  bring  them  in  immediate  competition  with  it; 

that  disgraces  liuman  nature  may  be  kept  in  _J^  .^at  all  1  need  do,  is  to  give  the  moni 

count^enance  by  appause  and  association.....  ^^  ^^^^  D^    Hawkesworth  calls  the 

The  har,  and  only  the  liar,  is  ^variably  and  ^,^  ,,  ^^^  p^^j  Effects  of  False  Apologies  and 

universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disown-  pretences;"  but  "  the  fatal  efTecLs  of  wkiU  V 

ed.     I    IS  natural  to  expect  that  a  crime  thus  ,.„    „  ^^„,  j  j,^^^  been  a  juster  title ;  and  per- 

generally  detested  should  be  generally  avoided,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^.j,,  ^e  ^f  the  same  opinU 

&c.     \  et,  so  It  18,  that  in  defiance  of  censure  ^.^^^  j  ^^^^    j^^„  3„  ^^^^^^  f^^^  -^    \  ^btll 
and   contempt,   truth   is   frequently  violated  ;      ^^^^^^  ^^e  exW  by  saying  that,  by  a  6eri« 

and  scarcely  the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted  j;^  ^^^-^^  y       ^ell-intentioned,  bu^  like  all 

circumspection   will   secure  him   that  mixes  ,.^3^  mischievous  in  their  result,  either  to  the 
with  njankind  from  being  hourly  deceived  by         .     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y       ^^  ^^  ^^^  -^^^^ 

men  of  whom  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^       jealousy  was  aroused 

they  mean  any  injury  to  him,  or  profit  to  them-  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^j^^  heroines,  and' 

selves."     He  then  enters  into  a  copioas  dis-  j„^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  were  the  consequences.    The 

cussion  of  the  lie  of  vamty,  which  he  calls  the  ^^,,,0^4      ,^^13^,  written  by  the  too  soccesffol 

most  common  of  lies,  and  not  the  least  mis-  combatant  to  his  wife,  will  sufficiently  explain 

chievous ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  only  ^„  ^^at  is  necessary  for  my  purpose, 
one  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  -'  j  r    r 

"There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scot-       "  My  dear«Charlotte,  I  am  the  most  wietfh- 

land,  by  which  leasing  making  was  capitally  ed  of  all  men;  but  I  do  not  upbraid  you  as 

punished.     I  am,  indeed,  far  from  designing  the  cause.   Would  that  I  were  not  more  piil^ 

to  increase  in  this  country  the  number  of  exe-  than  you !     W'e  are  the  martyrs  of  dissimuli- 

cutions ;  yet,  I  cannot  but   think  that   they  |  tion.     But  your  dissimulation  and  falsehood 
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M«  the  effecU  of  mine.  Dy  the  success  of 
lie  put  inioihe  mouth  of  a  chairman^  I  was 
svented  reauinj;  a  letter  which  would  at  last 
re  undeceived  me;  and,  by  persisting  in 
(simulatio:!,  the  Captain  has  made  his  friend 
ii^tire,  and  his  wife  a  widow.  Thus  does 
linccrity  terminate  in  misery  and  confusion, 
lether  in  its  immediate  purpose  it  succeeds, 
is  disappointed.  If  we  ever  meet  again  (to 
wt  again  in  peace  is  impossible,  but  if  we 
er  meet  again,)  let  us  resoWe  to  be  sincere ; 
be  tintere  is  to  be  wise,  innocent,  and  safe, 
e  venture  to  commit  faults,  which  shame  or 
ir  would  prevent,  if  we  did  not  hope  to  con- 
il  them  by  a  lie.  But  in  the  labyrinth  of 
•ehood  men  meet  those  evils  which  they 
•k  to  aToid ;  and,  as  in  the  straight  path  of 
ith  alone  they  can  see  before  them,  in  the 
stsht  path  of  truth  alone  they  can  pursue 

kitj  with  success.     Adieu !  1  am 

»dful ! I  can  subscribe  nothing 

It  does  not  reproach  and  torment  me.'* 
Within  a  few  weeks  af\er  the  receipt  of  this 
ler,  the  unhappy  lady  heard  that  her  hus- 
dd  had  been  cast  away  on  his  passage  to 
aoee. 

I  shall  next  bring  forward  a  greater  cham- 
m  of  truth  than  the  author  of  the  Adven- 
er ;  and  pot  her  cause  into  the  hands  of  the 
gfaty  author  of  the  Rambler.  Boswell,  in 
(  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  says  thus: — 
**He  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he 
M  not  at  home  when  he  really  was.  *  A  ser- 
u*e  strict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he,  *  must 
weakened  by  the  practice.  A  phiiomrpher 
J  know  that  it  is  merely  B,farm  nf  denial; 
I  few  terrants  are  such  nice  distinguishen. 
I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  me, 
re  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will 
i  many  lies  for  himtelfV  "• 

BoswpII  adds,  in  his  own  person,  *'  I  am  how. 
r  satisfied  that  every  servant,  of  any  degree  of 
^lligence,  understanos  saving,  his  master  is  not 
lome,  not  at  all  as  tlie  affirniation  of  a  fact,  but 
."ostomary  words^  intimntinff  that  his  master 
hes  not  to  be  seen ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  bad 
ct  from  it.**  So  says  the  sum  of  the  world  ;  and 
■ly  abnost  oU  the  men  of  the  world,  and  women 
But,  even  they  will  admit  that  the  opinion  of 
UMMMi  is  of  more  weight,  on  a  question  ot  morals, 
D  that  of  Botretf ;  and  I  besr  leave  to  add  that  of 
nher  powerfully 'minded  and  pious  man.    Scott, 

editor  of  the  Bible,  says,  in  a  note  to  the 
rtb  chapter  of  Judges,  "  A  very  criminal  devia< 
I  from  simplicity  and  ffodliness  is  become  cus- 
Mry  amongst  proierced  Christians.  I  mean  the 
tmrting  arid  requiring  servants  to  prevaritale  (to 
rd  it  no  more  harshly),  in  order  tnat  their  mas- 
•  may  be  preserved  from  the  inconvenience  of 
welcome  visitants.  And  it  should  be  considered 
i?ibrr  they  who  require  their  ser^'snts  to  disre- 
•d  the  truth  for  their  plessure,  will  not  teach 
IB  an  evil  lesson,  and  habituate  them  to  use 
lebood  (or  their  own  pleasure  aim."  When  I 
a  wrote  on  this  subject,  I  was  not  aware  that 
iters  of  such  eminence  as  those  from  whom  I 
»  quote  had  written  concerning  this  Lie  of  Con- 
;  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  roe  to  find 


*»' 


The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous ; 
veracity,"  says  Boswell,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  454-55, 
"cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson 
was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it, 
that,  even  in  his  coiiimon  conversation,  the 
slightest  circumstance  was  mentioned  with 
exact  precision.  The  knowledge  of  his  having 
such  a  principle  and  habit  made  his  friends  | 
have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of  evist 
TRiNo  THAT  HI  TOLD,  howcver  It  might  have 
been  doubted,  if  told  by  others. 

**  What  a  bribe  and  a  reward  does  this  anec- 
dote hold  out  to  us  to  be  accurate  in  relation  ! 
for,  of  a11prttn'/r^,  that  of  being  considered 
as  a  person  on  whose  veracity  and  luscoracy ' 
every  one  can  implicitly  rely,  is  perhaps  the  | 
most  valuable  to  a  social  being."  —  Vol.  iii., 
p.  450. 

**  Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast," observes  the  amusing  biographer,  **John- 1 
son   gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of' 
what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost 
conscientiousness ;  I  mean,  a  strict  re^rd  to 
truth,  even  in  the   most  minute  particulars. 

*  Accustom  your  children,'  said  he,  *  constantly . 
to  this.     If  a  thing  happened  at  one  window, ; 
and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  hap- 
pened at  another,  do  not  l*'t  it  pass;  but  instantly 
check  them ;  you  don*i  know  where  detihtion 
from  truth  will  end,"*  Our  lively  hostess,  whose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  •fidgeted  at ! 
this,  and  ventured  to  sav*  *  this  is  too  much, 
if  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea* ' 
I  would  comply ;  as  I  should  feel  the  restraint ; 
only  twice  a  day;  but  little  variations  in  nar-' 
rative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if 
one  is  not  perpetually  watching.'  — Johitson.  ' 

*  Well,  madam,  and  you  ous;ht  to  he  perpetually ' 
watching.  It  is  more  from  carelennen  about' 
truth,  than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is ! 
80  much  falsehood  in  the  world.  "  | 

**  Johnson  inculcated  upon  all   his  friends 
the  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against 
the  slig^itest  degree  of  falsehood ;  the  eflfeet' 
of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to' 
me,  has  been  that  all  who  were  of  his  tehool, 
are  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  accu- 
racy, which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in 
the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Johnson."! 

**We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question, 
says  Boswell,  vol.  iv.  334,  **  whether  it  was 
allowable  at  ariy  time  to  depart  from  truth."! 
— Johnson.    *  The  general  rule  is,  that  truth  | 


ff 
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the  truth  of  my  humble  opinion  confirmed  by  such  j 
men  as  Johnson.  Scott,  and  Chalmers.  | 

I  know  not  who  wrote  a  very  amusing  and  hu- ' 
morous  book,  called  **  Thinks  I  to  myself;*'  but' 
this  subject  is  adinirablv  treated  there,  and  with  - 
effective  ridicule,  as,  indeed,  is  worldly  insincerity 
in  general. 

t  However  Boswell's  self-flattery  might  blind  ^ 
him.  what  he  says  relative  to  the  harmlessness  of ; 
servants  denying  their  masters,  makes  him  an  ex- 1 
Cepuon  to  this  genersl  rule.  I 
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should  neyer  be  violated ;  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  comfort  of  life  that 
we  should  ha\9e  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith ; 
and  occasional  inconveniences  should  be  will- 
ingly suffered,  that  we  may  preserves  it.  I 
deny/  he  observed  further  on,  ^  the  lawfulness 
of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing him.  You  have  no  biuinen  with  eonat- 
quence$ ;  you  are  to  tell  the  truth,'* " 

Leaving  what  the  great  moralist  himself 
added  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  my  purpose,  I  shall  do  Boswell  the 
justice  to  insert  the  following  testimony,  which 
he  himself  bears  to  the  importance  of  truth. 

**  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  held 
that  truth,  as  an  eternal,  an  immutable  princi- 
ple, is  never  to  be  violated  for  supposed,  pre- 
vious, or  superior  obligations,  of  which,  every 
man  being  led  to  judge  for  himself,  there  is 
great  danger  that  we  too  often,  from  partial 
motives,  persuade  ourselves  that  they  exist ; 
and,  probably,  whatever  extraordinary  in- 
stances may  sometimes  occur,  where  some 
evil  may  be  prevented  by  violating  this  noble 
principle,  it  would  be  found  that  human  hap- 
piness would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  perfect, 
were  truth  universally  preserved.** 

But,  however  just  are  the  above  observa- 
tions, they  are  inferior  in  pithiness,  and  prac- 
tical powes,  to  the  following  few  words,  ex- 
tracted from  another  of  Johnson's  sentences. 
**  All  truth  is  not  of  equal  importance ;  but,  if 
little  violaiioM  be  allowed^  every  violation  ttnV/, 
in  time,  he  thought  little.** 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  96th 
number  of  the  Kambler.  It  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  an  Allegory,  called  Truth,  Falsehood, 
and  Fiction;  but,  as  I  think  his  didactic  is 
here  superior  to  his  narrative,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  the  first. 

'*  It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  an- 
cient writer,  that  the  sum  of  their  education 
consisted  in  teaching  youth  to  ride,  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth.  The  bow 
and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered ;  but  it 
would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  inform- 
ed by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  and 
by  what  preservations  a  Persian  mind  was  se- 
cured against  the  temptations  of  falsehood. 

**  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corrup- 
tions of  mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake 
truth ;  the  need  of  palliating  our  own  faults, 
and  the  convenience  of  imposing  on  the  igno- 
rance or  credulity  of  others,  so  frequently  oc- 
cur ;  so  many  immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  so  many  present  gratifications  obtained 
by  craft  and  delusion ;  that  very  few  of  those 
who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  have  spirit 
and  constancy  sufficient  to  support  them  in 
the  steady  practice  of  open  veracity.  In  order 
that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn  to 
hear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is  more 
frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  coward  is 


betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  interect, 
and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who  an 
neither  servile  nor  timorous,  sre  yet  desiroot . 
to  bestow  pleasure;  and,  while  nnjost  de- 
mands of  praise  continue  to  be  inade,  thero; 
will  always  be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kind- 
ness, will  dispose  to  pay  them.**  ' 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  picture  given  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  speaking  thestriet 
truth ;  and  I  own  I  feel  it  to  be  a  difficulty : 
which  requires  the  highest  of  motives  to  «►  | 
able  us  to  overcome.    Still  as  the  old  proTerk : 
says,  **  where  there  is  a  will,  there  Is  a  way  ;** 
and  if  that  will  be  derived  from  the  only  right : 
source,  the  only  effective  nnotive,  I  am  well 
convinced,  that  all  obstacles  to  the  otterance; 
of  spontaneous  truth  would  at  length  vanish, 
and  that  falsehood  would  become  as  rare  as  it; 
is  contemptible  and  pernicious. 

The  contemporary  of  Johnson  and  Havikes- 
worth.  Lord  Karnes,  eomes  next  on  roy  list  of 
moral  writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  truth  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  more 
than  a  short  extract  from  his  Sketches  of  the; 
History  of  Man;  a  work  which  had  no  small . 
reputation  in  its  day,  and  was  in  every  ooe*B 
hand,  till  eclipsed  by  the  depth  and  brilliaocyi 
of  modern  Scotch  philosophers.  ! 

He  says,  p.  169,  in  his  7th  section,  with 
respect  to  veracity  in  particular,  '*  man  is  so '. 
constituted  that  he  must  be  indebted  to  in-' 
formation  for  the  knowledge  of  most  things 
that  benefit  or  hurt  him  ;  and  if  he  could  not 
depend  on  information,  society  would  be  very 
little  benefited.  Further,  it  is  wisely  orderN,! 
that  we  should  be  bound  by  the  moral  sense  to 
speak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no  harm 
in  transgressing  that  duty,  because  it  is  Muffident 
that  harm  may  come,  thoueh  not  foreseen ;  at 
the  same  time^  falsehood  always  dues  misekief. 
It  may  happen  not  to  injure  us  extemallj  \n 
our  reputation,  or  goods  ;  but  it  never  fails  to 
injure  us  internally ;  the  sweetest  and  most 
refined  pleasure  of  society  is  a  candid  inte^ 
course  of  sentiments,  of  opinion,  of  desire 
and  wishes ;  and  it  would  be  poisonous  to  in- 
dulge any  falsehood  in  such  an  intercourse.*^ 

My  next  extracts  are  from  two  celebrated 
divines  of  the  Church  of  Enoland,  Bishop 
Beveridge,  and  Archdeacon  Paley.  The 
Bishop,  in  his  "  Private  Thoughts,"  thus 
heads  one  of  his  sections  (which  he  denomi- 
nates resolutions ; — ) 

**  Resolution  hi. — lam  resolved,  by  the  greet 
of  God,  always  to  make  my  ton^e  and  heart  go 
together,  so  as  never  to  speak  with  the  one,  wkat 
I  do  not  think  with  the  other. 

**  As  my  happiness  consisteth  in  nearness 
and  vicinity,  so  doth  my  holiness  in  likeness 
and  conformity,  to  the  chiefest  good.  I  am  so 
much  the  better,  as  I  am  the  liker  the  best; 
and  so  much  the  holier,  as  I  am  more  con- 
formable to  the  holiest,  or  rather  to  him  ^ho 
is  holiness  itself.  Now,  one  great  title  which 
the  Most  High  is  pleased  to  give  himself,  and 
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bj  which  he  it  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us, 
is  the  (jod  of  truth  ;  so  that  I  shall  he  so  much 
the  liker  to  the  God  of  Truth,  hy  how  much  I  am 
the  more  constant  to  the  truth  of  God.  And, 
the  farther  1  deviate  from  this,  the  nearer  1  ap- 

S roach  to  the  nature  of  the  devil,  who  is  the 
ither  of  lies,  and  liars  too;  John  viii.  41. 
And  therefore  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  re- 
proach, as  well  as  the  dangerous  malifrnity, 
of  this  damnable  sin,  I  am  resolved,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  always  to  tune  my  tongue  in 
unison  to  my  heart,  so  as  never  to  speak  any 
thing,  but  what  I  think  really  to  be  true.  So 
thmt,  if  ever  1  speak  what  is  not  true  it  shall 
not  bo  the  error  of  my  will,  but  of  my  under- 
stand ing. 

**  I  know,  lies  are  commonly  distinguished 
into  officious,  pernicious,  and  jocose;  and 
some  may  fancy  some  of  them  mare  tolerable 
ikan  otkera*  But,  for  my  own  part,  1  think 
tbey  are  all  pernicious ;  and  therefore,  not  to 
be  jested  withal,  nor  indulged,  upim  any  pre^ 
tenet  or  colour  whatsoever.  Not  as  if  it  was  a 
•in«  not  to  speak  exactly  as  a  thing  is  in  it- 
self, or  as  it  seems  to  me  in  its  literal  meaning, 
without  some  liberty  granted  to  rhetorical 
tropes  and  figures ;  [for  so,  the  Scripture  itself 
would  be  chargeable  with  lies;  many  tilings 
being  contaiped  in  it  which  are  not  true  in  a 
literal  sense.]  But,  I  must  so  use  rhetorical^ 
as  not  to  abuse  my  Chrittian  liberty ;  and 
therefore,  never  to  make  use  of  hyperboles, 
ironies,  or  other  tropes  and  figures,  to  deceive 
or  impose  upon  my  auditors,  but  only  for  the 
better  adorning,  illustrating,  or  confirming  the 
matti'r. 

*^  I  am  resolved  never  to  promise  any  thing 
with  mv  mouth,  but  what  I  intend  to  perform 
in  my  heart ;  and  never  to  intend  to  perform 
snj  tiling,  but  what  I  am  sure  I  can  perform. 
For,  though  I  may  intend  to  do  as  I  say  now, 
Tet  there  are  a  thousand  weighty  things  that 
intervene,  which  may  turn  the  balance  of  my 
intentions,  or  otherwise  hinder  the  perform- 
ance of  my  promise.'* 

I  come  now  to  an  extract  from  Dr.  Paley, 
the  justly-celebrated  author  of  the  work  enti- 
tled **  Moral  Philosophy.*' 

**  A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise;  for  whoso- 
erer  seriously  addresses  his  diMourse  to  an- 
other, tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  the  truth  is  expected.  Or 
the  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made  out 
from  the  direct  ill-consequences  of  lying  to 
social  happiness;  which  consequences  consist, 
either  in  some  specific  injury  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, or  in  the  destruction  of  that  confi- 
dence which  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of 
human  life ;  for  which  latter  reason  a  lie  may 
be  pernicious  in  its  general  tendency ;  and 
tberef  ire,  criminal,  though  it  produce  no  par- 
ticular or  visible  miHchief  to  any  one.  There 
are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies;  that  is, 
which  are  not  criminal,  as  where  no  one  is  de- 
;  which  is  the  case  in  parables,  fables. 


jests,  tales  to  create  mirth,  ludicrous  embellish- 
ments of  a  story,  where  the  declared  design  of 
the  speaker  is  not  to  inform  but  to  divert; 
eomplimentM  in  the  tubacription  of  a  Utter;  a 
Mcrrani^M  denying  hi$  matter  ,•  a prisofier^t  ptead- 
ing  not  guiity ;  an  advocate  atterting  the  jusiietf 
or  his  belief  in  the  justice,  of  his  cliait!*s  eause^ 
In  such  ifuttances  no  confidefice  is  destroyed,  bC' 
cause  none  u*as  repoud ;  no  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  is  violated,  because  none  uhu  given  or  tin- 
derstood  to  be  gif'cn, 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pronounce  beforehand  with  certainty,  con- 
cerning any  lie,  tliat  it  is  inoffensive,  volal  tr- 
revocabile,  and  collects  of\-times  reactions  in 
its  flight,  which  entirely  changes  its  nature. 
It  may  owe,  possibly,  its  mischief  to  the  offi* 
ciousness  or  misrepresentation  of  those  who 
circulate  it;  but  the  mischief  is,  nevertheless, 
in  some  degree  chargeable  upon  tlie  original 
editor.  In  the  next  place,  this  liberty  in  con- 
versation defeats  its  own  end.  Much  of  the 
pleasure,  and  all  the  benefit  of  conversation, 
depend  upon  our  opinion  of  the  speaker*s  vera- 
city, for  which  this  rule  leaves  no  foundation. 
The  faith,  indeed,  of  a  hearer  mrst  be  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  who  considers  the  speaker, 
or  believes  that  the  speaker  considers  himself, 
as  under  no  obligation  to  adhere  to  truth,  but 
according  to  the  particular  importance  of  what 
he  relates.  But,  beside  and  above  both  these 
reasons,  white  Hes  always  introduce  others  of 
a  darker  complexion.  1  have  seldom  known 
any  one  who  deserted  truth  in  trifles,  that  could 
be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance.^ 

**  Nice  distinctions  are  out  of  the  question 
upon  occasions  which,  like  those  of  speech,  re- 
turn every  hour.  The  habit,  therefore,  when 
once  formed,  is  easily  extended  to  serve  the 
designs  of  malice  or  interest;  like  all  habits,  it 
spreads  indeed  of  itself. 

**  As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are  not 
lies,  so  there  are  many  lies  without  literal  or 
direct  falsehood.  An  opening  is  always  lef\ 
for  this  species  of  prevarication,  when  the 
literal  and  grammatical  signification  of  a  sen- 
tence is  different  from  the  popular  and  cus- 
tomary meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that 
makes  the  lie ;  and  we  wilfully  deceive  when 
our  expressions  are  not  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  believe  the  hearer  apprehends  them. 
Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  any  sense 
of  words,  in  opposition  to  usage,  and  upon  no- 
thing else  ;  —  or  a  man  may  act  a  lie,  as  by 
pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when 
a  traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road ;— or  when 
a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows,  to  induce 
his  creditors  to  believe  that  he  is  abroad  ;  for, 
to  all  mora]  purpose,  and  therefore  as  to  vers- 
city,  speech  and  action  are  the  same  ;^peech 


*  How  contrary  is  the  ppirit  of  this  wise  obserra-  * 
tion,  and  the  followinf;  ones,  to  that  which  Paley 
manit'estfi  in  his  tolrratwn  of  servants  being  taught 
to  deny  their  masters ! 
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bein^  onit  a  mode  of  aclion.  Or,  lastly,  there 
may  be  Ilea  of  omiBsion.  A  writer  od  Enn. 
lish  history,  who,  in  his  account  or  the  rei[;[i 
of  Charles  the  let,  should  wilfully  auppreis 
any  evideoce  of  that  Prince's  despotic  mea a un^s 
and  desi^s,  might  be  said  to  lie;  for,  by  en- 
titling his  book  a  History  of  Enjrland,  he  en- 
gages to  relate  the  whole  truth  of  the  history, 
or,  at  least,  all  he  knows  of  iL" 

1  feel  entire  unity  of  seDiimsnt  with  PBli^y  . 
on  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  these  extracts,  I 
except  in  those  passagea  which  are  printed  in  I 
italic  i  but  Chalmers  and  Scott  hare  given  a  I 
complete  refutation  to  his  opinion  on  the  inno- 
eence  of  a  aervant's  denying  his  master,  in 
the  extracts  given  in  a  praa/in^  chapter ;  am) 
it  will  be  ably  refuted  in  soine  succeediiiiT 
eitiscts.  But,  eloquent  and  convincing  iv 
Paley  generally  is,  it  is  not  from  bis  Mor.il 
Philosophy  that  he  derives  his  purest  reput.i- 
tion.  He  has  long  been  considered  as  la\,  ^ 
negligent,  and  inconclusive,  on  many  points,  j 
as  a  moral  philosopher. 

It  was  when  he  came  forward  as  a  Christiiin 
warrior  against  infidelity,  that  he  brought  hi^  ' 
best  powers  into  the  Geld  i  and  his  name  will  I 
li»e  for  ever  as  the  author  of  Evidences  ol' 
Christianity,  and  the  Horte  Paullnv.*  I  shiill 
DOW  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  a  pou- 
erful  and  eloquent  writer  of  more  modern  dale,  i 
William  Godwin,  with  whom  1  have  entirt ' 
correspondence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of. 
spontaneous  truth,  though,  on  soma  other  snh- 
jects,  I  decidedly  difler  from  him.  "  It  was 
further  proposed,"  aaya  he,  "to  consider  tint  I 
value  of  truth  in  a  practical  view,  as  it  relat<'s  , 
to  the  incidents  and  commerce  of  ordinary  lif>>,  j 
under  which  form  it  is  known  by  the  denomi- 
nations  of  sincerity.  ! 

"The  powerful  recommendations  attendant 
on  sincerity  are  obvious.  It  is  intimately  con- 1 
nected  iviih  the  general  dissemination  of  inn>-  ' 
eenu,  energy,  intellectual  improvement,  arnl 
philanthropy.  Did  every  man  Impose  Ihia  . 
law  upon  himselfi  did  he  regard  himself  as 
not  authorized  to  conceal  any  part  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct;  this  circumHtance  atone 
would  prevent  millions  of  actions  from  bein<r 
perpetrated,  in  which  we  are  now  induced  lo 
engage,  by  the  prospect  of  success  and  impn- 
nity."  "There  is  a  further  benefit  that  would 
result  to  me  from  the  habit  of  telling  every 
man  the  truth,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence  and  custom;  T  should  acquire 
a  clear,  ingenuous,  and  unembarrassed  air. 
According  to  ^le  established  modes  afsocielv, 
whenever  I  have  a  circumstance  to  state  whirli 
would  require  some  effort  of  mind  and  discii- 
mination,  to  enable  me  to  do  it  justice,  anil 

*  I  heard  the  venerable  bishop  of say.  ih.,i 

,whon  he  ssvo  Dr.  Paley  some  very  vBhiable  prr- ; 
fermenl,  he  addressed  him  thus:  "I  iiive  Vu>i 
this.  Dr.  Psicv,  not  for  your  Moral  PhUosa^v, , 
nor  for  your  Naiural  Theology,  Itui  for  your  E\i- , 
dences  of  Chrislianily,  and  your  Hoi«  Faulinga,"    | 


State  it  with  proper  effect,  1  fly  from  tbc  talk, 
and  take  refuge  in  silence  and  equiroealioD."  ' 

"But  the  principle  which  fiHbade  nu  co«-, 
cealmeni  would  keep  my  mind  for  ever  swakc, 
and  forever  wann.  lahonld  always  bs obliged 
to  exert  my  attention,  test,  in  preteitdiBg  to' 
tell  the  truth,  1  should  tell  it  in  ao  imperfect' 
and  mangled  a  way,  aa  to  produee  Ibe  eSect' 
of  falsehood.  If  I  spoke  to  a  hibd  of  my  ova 
faults,  or  those  of  his  neighbour,  I  ihould  be: 
anxious  not  to  Buffer  them  to  come  distorted  ] 
or  exaggerated  to  his  mirtd,  or  permit  «batal' 
Hrsi  was  fact,  to  degenerato  into  aoftn.  If  I 
spoke  to  hira  of  the  ernira  hehadfaimnlfeaa*! 
milled,  I  should  carefully  avoid  those  inen*-! 
siderata  expressions,  which  might  coovcnl 
what  was  in  itself  benelictmt,  into  offence,! 
and  my  thoughts  would  be  full  of  that  kind-! 
ness  and  generous  concern  for  bis  wbI£dc,' 
which  such  a  task  necessarily  brings  with  it. '. 
The  effects  of  sincerity  upon  othera  woold  be 
similar  lo  its  effects  on  him  that  practised  it, 
Plain  dealing,  truth  spoken  with  kindnras, 
hut  spoken  with  sincerity,  is  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  disciplines.'*  ....  "The  ody, 
species  of  sincerity  which  can,  in  any  degree, 
prove  satisfectory  to  the  enlightened  monllK 
and  politician.  Is  that  where  frankness  is  per- 
fect, and  every  degree  of  reserve  is  discarded". 

"  Nor  is  there  any  dan^t  that  such  a  eb*-i 
racter  should  degenerate  into  rnggcdnesi  aodj 
brutality.  | 

"  Sincerity,  upon  the  principles  on  which  it ; 
is  here  recommended,  is  practised  fimn  acMi.| 
sciousnesa  of  iUuliHly,  and  from  sentiiDnils! 
of  philanthropy,  | 

"It  will  comraunicale  frankness  to  d»' 
voice,  fervour  to  the  gesture,  and  kindness  to 
the  heart.  ' 

"The  <     . 
ral  principles 
have  enjoined   upon  us  as  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

"Sincerity  and  plain  dealing  are  rmiiieatly 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  ninnkind  at  larte, 
because  they  afford  that  ground  of  confidtoN 
and  reasonable  expectation  which  are  essentiil 
to  wisdom  and  virtue." 

1  feel  it  difficult  to  forbear  giving  fnrtbef 
extracts  from  this  very  interesting  and  vctl- 
argued  part  of  the  work  from  which  I  quote; 
but  the  limits  necessary  for  mj  own  book  lor- 
bid  me  to  indulge  myself  in  copiousqaotatioal 
from  this.  1  must,  however,  give  two  fuitlm 
extracts  from  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 
"  No  man  can  bo  eminently  either  respeclabl*. 
or  amiable,  or  uaeful,  who  is  noldistinguistifd 
liir  the  frankness  and  candour  of  his  manorn 
He  that  is  not  conspicaoosly  tin- 
cere,  either  very  little  partakes  of  the  pauios 
of  doing  good,  or  is  pitiably  ignorant  of  ibe 
means  by  which  the  objerts  of  true  bencTiy 
lence  are  to  be  effected."  The  writer  proceedt 
to  discuss  the  mode  of  etciudiag  ein'ltn,  v>i 
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all  men  disapproTe  of  ialaehood,  when  their 
judsrinent  is  not  biassed.**  Heitfa  EMUt^a  on 
the  Fuwer  //  the  Human  Mind^  chap  vi.  **  On 
the  nature  uf  a  Contract/* 

The  next  duty  of  which  we  have  to  treat. 


it  U  done  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  that  1  must 
,  mTail  myself  of  the  aid  which  it  aflfords  me. 

**  Let  us  then,  accordinf^  to  the  well-known 
ULiocD  of  MOKALiTY,  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  that  man  upon  whom  is  imposed  this  un- 
gracious usk.     Is  there  any  of  us  that  would  .  i^  ^^^^^  of  veracity,  which  relates  to  the  know- 
bo  contented  to  perform  it  in  person,  and  to  ;  ledge  or  belief  of  oth«?rs,  as  capable  of  bi-ing 

<  say  that  our  father  and   brother  was  not  at  ■  aflected  by  the  meanings,  true  or  false,  which 
home,  when  they  were  really  in  the  house!    our  words  or  our  conduct  may  convey;  and, 
Should  we  not  feel  ourselves  contaminated  by  •  consists  in  the  faithful  confonuity  of  our  lan- 
the  PLiuiAN  UK  1     Can  we  thus  be  justified  '  guag^t  or  of  our  conduct,  when  it  is  intended 

■in  requiring  that  from  another  which  we  should  ;  tacitly  to  supply  the  place  of  language  to  the 
•hriok  from  as  an  act  of  dishonour^in  our-  j  ^ruth  which  we  profess  to  deliver;  or,  at  least, 
•elves  !**•  1  must  here  beg  leave  to  sute  that,  ■  ^  that  which  is  at  the  time  believed  by  us  to 
generally  speaking,  masters  and  mistresses  ^  true.  So  much  of  the  happiness  of*^  social 
only  command  tlieir  servants  to  tell  a  lie  ;  ^^^^  is  derived  fiom  the  use  or  language,  and 
which  they  would  be  very  willing  to  /f// !  so  profitless  would  the  mere  power  of  language 
tkemueJtt*,  I  have  heard  wives  d(*ny  their  >  bc«  but  for  the  truth  which  dictates  it,  that  the 
husbands,  husbands  their  wives,  children  their  j  abuse  of  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  onr 
parents,  parents  their  children,  with  as  much  declarations  may  not  merely  be  in  the  highest 
unblushing  effrontery  as  if  there  were  no  such  ,  degree  iniurious  to  the  individual  deceived, 
thing  as  truth, or  its  obligations;  but  1  respect ,  hut  would  tend,  if  general,  to  throw  back  the 
hie  question  on  this  subject,  envy  him  his  ig-  \  whole  race  of  mankind  into  that  barbarism  * 

,  nonuce,  and  admire  his  epithet  plcbkian  lie.  i  ^'om  which  they  have  emerged,  and  ascended 

I     But  then,  I  think  that  a//  lies  are  plebeian.  |  through  still  purer  air,  and  still  brighter  sun- 
Was  it  not  a  kin^  of  France,  a  captive  in  his  [  ahine,  to  that  noble  height  which  they  have 
kingdom,  who  said,  (with  an  honourable  con- :  reached.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that ' 
•ctousness,  that  a  sovereign  is  entitled  to  set '  veracity,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  all,  I 
a  high  example  to  his  people,^  **  if  honour  be   and  yet  subject  to  so  many  temptations  of  per^ ! 

.driven  from  every  other  spot,  it  should  always   tonal  interest  in  the  violation  of  it,  should  in ! 
inhabit  the  breast  of  kings  !**  and  if  truth  be   pH  nations,  have  had  a  high  place  assigned  to 
banished  from  every  other  description  of  per-  .  it  among  the  virtues.**    Dr,  Fhomat  Browne*s 
sons,  it  ought  more  especially  to  be  founu  on    Leeturen  on  tht  Philotttphy  of  the  Human  J/iW,  i 
the  lips  of  those  whom  rank  and  fortune  have   vol.  iv.  p.  s225.  I 

placed  above  the  reach  of  strong  temptation  to       It  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  taken  the ' 
falsehood.  trouble  to  quote  from  so  many  authors,  in  or- 

But,  while  I  think  that,  however  exalted  be  ^«'  ^  P'^^®  ^*»*'  no  on®  «^«'  doubted ;  name- 
Ifae  rank  of  the  person  who  utters  a  lie,  that  *y«  •*»«  importance  and  necessity  of  speaking  ■ 
person  suffers  by  his  deceit  a  worse  than  pie- '  ^«  ^'"^«  •"<*  **»«  meanness  and  mischief  of 
beian  degradaUon,  I  also  assert,  that  the  hum-  «ttenng  falsehood.  But  I  have  added  au- ' 
blest  plebeian,  who  is  known  to  be  incapable  ;  ^^^niy  to  authority,  in  order  renewcdly  to 
of  falsehood,  and  to  utter,  on  all  occasions,  |  ^^rce  on  the  attention  of  my  rtaden  that  not 
sponuneous  truth,  is  raised  far  above  the  men-  '  one  of  the  writers  mentions  any  allowed  ear- 
dacious  patrician  in  the  scale  of  real  respecto-  .  ^'T^'""  ^^  the  general  rule,  that  Uuth  is  always 

,,  the  plebeian   be-    to  be  spoken;  no  mrn/a/ resrrra/iVn  is  pointed 


, bility;   and  in  comparison,  ..„  ^.._ „ 

eomes  patrician,  and  the  patrician  plebeian.      i  o"t  as  permitted  on  upetial  oecasiont;  no  indi- 

'      t     u^ii  1  J  r  -.L  vidual  IS  authorized  to  be  the  judge  of  right 

I  shall  conclude  my  references,   with  ex-   ^,  «.,^„„  :„  i.;^  «„.«  ^.^^  «^j  ;^  A.  u:-  J^  « 

^—  r   .  «..         J        c!    .  L     u-i        L        or  wrong  in  his  own  catte,  and  to  set  his  own 

•r^U  from  two  modern  Scotch  philosophers  i  „:„-„^r,K- .v,/»««^f«««^  «<iw.«—:»«  «fi-:-.- 

r         -1  _.|         J  J  ,       '^.  .•     '  1%      opinion  01  the  propriety  and  necessity  Oil  ving, 

of  considerable  and  deserved  reputation.  Dr.    •  .•     i       •     .  •     .  .l  •.• 

U.u\   .nH  I>r  'rK..««  Hrn^n.  /  '  »"  psrticular   instances,  against  the  positive 

precept  to  abstain  from  lying;  an  injunction 


'tracts  from  two  modern  Scotch  philosophers 
of  considerable  and  deserved  re| 
Keid,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Browne.* 

•*  Without  fidelity  and  trust,  there  can  be  no   Whi>ris  soVommonly  en'foii^'  in^the'page  of 
human  society.     Fhere  never  was  a  society    ihe  moralist,  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  impera- 


even  of  savages,  nay,  even  of  robbers  and  pi-  ij^e  command.  Still,  in  spile  of  the  oni- 
rates,  in  which  Uiere  was  not  a  gn^at  degree  ,  versally  acknowledged  conviction  of  mankind, 
^  veracity  and  fidelity  amongst  themselves.  "  ihat  truth  is  virtue,  and  falsehood  vice,  I  i 
Every  man  thinks  himself  injured  and  ill-used  gcarcely  know  an  individual  who  does  not  oc- 
when  he  is  imposed  upon.  Every  man  takes  casionally  shrink  from  acting  up  to  his  con- 
I*.**  ■!XP"^*^*'  ^'*'*^"  falsehood  is  imputed  to  viction  on  this  point,  and  is  not,  at  times,  ir- 
him.    There  are  the  clearest  evidences  that    resistibly  impelled  lo  qualify  that  conviction,: 

"T"-r~,    ~  ,  .,      ,     ',,,.      by  saying,  that  on  "almost  all  occasions  the  I 

•  Thulattrr  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  the    truth  is  to  be  spoken,  and  never  withheld."  i 

Elcamjre  ot  brtnir  per»in&llv  anniamtpd.  hw.  by    r^    .u  l  .     .l  hi  ' 

I*  etriv  d^mh.  leffa  rhanni  in  the  world  of l.trra-  ■  ^'  ^^^  "!»>'  Perhaps,  quote  the  well-known 
tore,  and  in  the  dimiestir  circle  in  which  he  moved,  proverb,  that »» truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
which  cannot  easily  be  filled  up.  •  times.**  But  the  rttU  meaning  of  tihat  proTeib. 
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appears  to  me  to  be  simply  this ;  that  we  are 
never  officiously  or  gratuitously  to  utter  offen- 
sive truth ;  not  that  truth,  when  required,  is 
ever  to  be  withheld.  The -principle  of  truth  is 
an  immutable  principle,  or  it  is  of  no  use  as  a 
guard,  nor  safe  as  the  foundation  of  morals. 
A  moral  law  on  which  it  is  danfferoas  to  act 
to  the  uttermost,  is,  however  admirable,  no 
better  than  Harlequin^s  horse,  which  was  the 
very  best  and  finest  of  all  horses,  and  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  horse  was  dead;  and  if  the 
law  to  tell  the  truth  inviolably,  is  not  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  without  any  regard  to  con- 
sequences, it  is,  however  admirable,  as  use- 
less as  the  merits  of  Harlequin^s  dead  horse; 
King  Theodoric,  when  advised  by  his  cour- 
tiers to  debase  the  coin,  declared,  **  that  no- 
thing which  bore  his  image  should  ever  lie." 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  society, 
if,  having  as  much  proper  self-respect  as  this 
good  monarch  had,  we  could  resolve  never  to 
allow  our  looks  or  words  to  bear  any  impress, 
but  that  of  the  strict  truth ;  and  were  as  re- 
luctant to  give  a  false  impression  of  ourselves, 
in  any  way,  as  to  circulate  light  sovereigns 
and  forged  bank-notes.  Oh !  that  the  day  may 
come,  when  it  shall  be  thought  as  dishonour- 
able to  commit  the  slightest  breach  of  ve- 
racity, as  to  pass  counterfeit  shillings;  and 
when  both  shall  be  deemed  equally  detri- 
mental 4o  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

I  intend,  in  a  future  work,  to  make  some 
observations  on  several  collateral  descendants 
from  the  large  family  of  lies :  such  as  inac- 
curacy IN   RELATION  ; PROMISE-BREAKING  ; 

ENOAGEMENT-BRBAKINO, and  WANT  OP  PUNC- 
TUALITY. Perhaps  procrastination  comes  in 
a  degree  under  the  head  of  lying;  at  least, 
procrastinators  lie  to  themselves;  they  say, 
**I  will  do  so  and  so  to-morrow,"  and  as  they 
believe  their  own  assertions,  they  are  guilty 
of  self  deception,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
deceptions.  But  those  who  are  enabled,  by 
constant  watchfulness,  never  to  deceive  others, 
will  at  last  learn  never  to  deceive  themselves  t 
for  truth  beino^  their  constant  aim  in  all  their 
dealings,  they  will  not  shrink  from  that  most 
effective  of  all  'means  to  acquire  it,  self- 
examination. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

observations  on  the  extracts  from  hawkes- 
worth  and  others. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  given  va- 
rious extracts  froin  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  truth,  and  borne  their  testi- 
mony to  the  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
it  on  all  occasions,  if  individuals  wish  not  only 


to  be  safe  and  respectable  themselves,  but  to 
establish  the  interests  of  society  on  a  aore 
foundation;  but,  before  1  proceed  to  other eon- 
ments  on  this  important  subject,  I  shall  inakt 
observations  on  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
extracts. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  says,  **  that  the  liar,  ni 
only  the  liar,  is  universally  despised,  aban- 
doned, and  disowned.*'  But  is  this  the  fiKt! 
Inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  disagreeable, 
though  it  be,  to  associate  with  those  on  wbo&t 
veracity  we  cannot  depend ;  yet  which  of  os 
has  ever  known  himself,  or  others,  relbae  is- 
tercourse  with  persons  who  habitualiy  violate 
the  truth  1  We  dismiss  the  serrant  indeed, 
whose  habit  of  lyin^  offends  ua,  and  we  eease 
to  employ  the  menial  or  the  tradesman;  bat 
when  did  we  ever  hesitate  to  associate  with  the 
liar  of  rank  and  opulence  1  When  was  our 
moral  sense  so  delicate  as  to  make  as  refute  to 
eat  of  the  costly  food,  and  reject  the  favour  or 
services  of  any  one,  because  the  lips  of  the 
obliger  were  stained  with  falsehood,  and  the 
conversation  with  guile  1  Surely^  this  writer 
overrates  the  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  io  so- 
ciety, or  we,  of  these  latter  days,  have  fearfoUy 
degenerated  from  our  ancestors. 

He  also  says,  **  that  the  imputation  of  a  lie 
is  an  insult  for  which  life  only  can  atone.** 
And  amongst  men  of  worldly  honour,  duel  it 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  lie  given  and  re-: 
ceived.     Consequently,  the  interests  of  truth 
are  placed  under  the  secure  guardianship  of 
fear  on  great  occasions.    But,  it  is  not  so  onj 
daily,  and  more  common  ones,  and  the  maa 
who  would  thus  fatally  resent  the  imputation 
of  falsehood,  does  not  even  reprove  the  lie  of, 
convenience  in  his  wife  or  children,  nor  refrain' 
from  being  guilty  of  it  himself;  he  will  often,, 
perhaps,  be  the  bearer  of  a  lie  to  excuse  them 
from  keeping  a  disagreeable  engagenoent;  and 
will  not  scruple  to  make  lying  apologies  for 
some  negligence  of  his   own.     But,  is  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  right  in  saying  that  offender! 
like  these  are  shunned  and   despised  T    Ce^ 
tainly  not;  nor  are  they  even  self^reprobatetL, 
nor  would  they  be  censured  by  others,  if  their 
falsehood  were  detected.     Yet,  are  they  not 
liars  ?  and  is  the  lie  imputed  to  thern  (in  re- 
sentment of  which  imputation  they  were  will- 
ing to  risk  their  life,  and  the  life  of  another,)  > 
greater  breach  of  the  moral  /otr,  than  the  little 
lies  which  they  are  so  willing  to  tell!  and 
who,  that  is  known  to  tell  lies  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, has  a  right  to  resent  the  imputation  of 
lying  on   great  ones  1     Whatever   flatterio^ 
unction  we  may  lay  to  our  souls,  there  is  ontf 
one  wrong  and  one  right;  and  I  repeat,  that 
as  those  servants  who  pilfer  grocery  only  are 
with  justice  called  thieves,  because  they  bare 
thereby  shown  that  the  principle  of  honest?  » 
not  in  them, — so  may  the  utterers  of  little  lies 
be   with  justice   called   liars,   because   they 
equally  show  that  they  are  stranoers  to  there- 
straining  and  immutable  principles  of  truth. 
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I  Hawkesworth  says,  **  that  indirect  lies  more 
cfleetualljf  destroy  mutual  conlidence,  that 
band  of  society,  Uian  any  others  ;**  and  I  fully 
mgrce  with  him  in  his  idea  of  the  **  great  tur- 
pitude, and  greater  meanness  of  those  forms  of 
speech,  which  deceive  without  direct  false- 
hood ;**  but  1  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  these 


first  place,  the  lying  order  given  to  a  servant,  I 
or  inferior^  not  only  lowers  the  standard  oif 
truth  in  the  mind  of  the  person  so  command- 
ed, but  it  iower»  the  person  who  oivks  it;  it 
weakens  that  talutary  rfspeet  witti  which  the 
lower  orders  regard  the  higher ;  servants  and  | 
inferiors  are  shrewd  observers;  and  those  do*' 


deviations  from  truth  are  **  univtrtally  info'  ;  mestics  who  detect  a  laxity  of  morals  in  their 

mtotu  ;*'  on  the  contrary,  they  are  even  scarcely   employers,  and  find  that  they  do  not  hold  truth 

'  reckooed  a  fault  at  all;  their  very  frequency   sacred,  but  are  ready  to  teach  others  to  lie  for 

!  prevents  tliein  from  being  censured,  and  they  .  their  service,  deprive  themselves  of  their  best 

,  are  oflen  considered  both  necessary  and  justi-  i  claim  to  respect  and  obedience  from  them,  that 

■  fiable.  I  of  a  deep  conviction  of  their  moral  hupkri- 

In  that  touching  and  useful  tale  by  which  .  ority.     And  they  who  discover  in  their  inti- 

Hawkesworth  illustrates  the  pernicious  effect '  mate  friends  and  associates  a  systematic  ha-  j 

of  iWireci,  as  well  as  direct  lies,  **  a  lie  put .  bit,  an  assumed  and  exercised  right  of  telling 

into  the  mouth  of  a  chainnan,  and  another  lie,  ;  only  as  much  of  the  truth  tu  tuitt  their  inelino' 

accompanied  by  withiioldino  or  the  wholk  i  /iVmi  and  purpitsat^  must  feel  their  confidence 

Tfti'Tii,  .ire  the  occasion  of  duel  and  of  death.*'    in  them  most  painfully  destroyed ;  and  listen. 

And  what  were  these  lies,  direct  and  indi-  |  in  future,  to  their  disclosures  and  communica- 

rect,  active  and  passive !   Simply  these.    The  !  tions  with  unavoidable  suspicion,  and  degrad- 

bearer  of  a  note  is  desired  to  »uy  that  he  comes  !  ing  distrust 


from  a  miilinern  when,  in  reality,  ho  comes 
from  a  lady  in  tlie  neighbourhood ;  and  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  story  leaves  word 
that  he  is  gone  to  a  coflfeo-house,  when,  in 


The  account  given  by  Doswell  of  ihe  regard 
paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  truth  on  all  occasions, 
furnishes  us  with  a  still  better  shield  against 
deviations  from  it,  than  can  be  afforded  even 
point  of  fact,  he  is  gone  to  a  fricnd^s  house,  i  by  the  best  and  most  moral  felion.  For,  as 
fhat  friend,  on  being  questioned  by  him,  trt/A-  I  Lon^inus  was  said,  **  to  be  himself  the  great 
htdiU^  or  conceals  part  of  the  truth,  meaning  I  sublime  he  draws,''  so  Johnson  was  himself 
to  deceive;  the  wife  of  tlie  questioner  doet  t&  '  the  great  example  of  the  benefit  of  those  pre- 
aoflie,  and  thus,  though  both  are  innocent  even  I  cepts  which  he  lays  down  for  the  edification 
in  thought,  of  any  thing  offensive  to  the  strict-  of  others;  and  what  is  still  more  useful  and 
eel  propriety,  they  become  involved  in  the  fa-  valuable  to  us,  he  proves  that  however  diffi- 
tal  conaeiiuences  of  imputed  guilt,  from  which  :  cult  it  may  be  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  be 


•  disclosure  of  the  whole  truth  would  at  once 
have  preserved  them. 

Now,  I  would  ask  if  there  be  any  thing 
SMTC  tommon  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  than 
thoee  terw  Het  and  dissimulations  which  I  have 
•elected! 

Who  hat  not  given,  or  heard  given,  this  or- 
der, **do  not  say  where  you  come  from ;"  and 
often  accompanied  by  **if  you  are  asked,  say 
jou  do  not  know,  or  you  come  from  tueh  a 
place.**  Who  does  not  frequently  conceal 
vbere  they  have  been;  and  while  they  own 
,  lo  the  questioner  that  they  have  been  to  such 


accurate  on  all  occasions,  it  is  certainly  pom- 
bit;  for,  as  Johnson  could  do  it,  why  cannot 
others  1  It  requires  not  his  force  of  intellect 
to  enable  us  to  follow  his  example ;  all  that  it 
necessary  is  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
a  reverence  for  truth,  aiki  an  abhorrence  of  de- 
ceit. 

Such  was  Johnson's  known  habit  of  telling 
the  truth,  than  even  improbable  things  were 
believed,  \(he  narrated  them  !  Such  was  the 
respect  for  truth  which  his  practice  of  it  exci- 
ted, and  such  the  beneficial  influence  of  his 
example,   that  all   his  intimate  companions 


i  m  place,  and  seen  such  a  person,  keep  back  the   **  were  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  an 


information  that  they  have  been  to  another  place, 
•nd  eeen  another  penon,  though  they  are  very 
enneeioae  that  the  two  latter  were  the  real  ob- 
jeete  of  the  inquiry  made  I 

Some  may  reply,  **  yes ;  I  do  these  things 


accuracy"  derived  from  association  with  him. 

I  can  never  read  this  account  of  our  great 
moralist,  without  feeling  my  heart  glow  with 
CMrLATio?!  and  trh'mph!  With  emulation, 
because  I  know  that  it  must  he  my  own  fault, ' 


everyday  perhaps,  and   so  does  every  one;  -if  I  become  not  as  habitually  the  votary  of 
and  where  is  the  harm  of  iti    You  cannot  be   truth  as  he  himself  was ;  and  with  triumph. 


so  abenrd  as  to  believe  that  such  innocent  lies, 
mud  a  concealment  such  as  I  have  a  right  to 
indulge  in,  will  certainly  be  visited  by  conse- 
quences like  thosA  imagined  by  a  writer  of 
ficuonr 

I  answer,  no ;  but  though  I  cannot  be  ture 
that  fatal  conteqiiences  will  be  the  result  of 
that  iMPuesiBLB  thing*  an  iNNorcirr  lie,  some 
cooaequencee  attend  on  all  deviations  from 
trolht  which  it  were  better  to  avoid.    In  the 


because  it  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  com- 1 
monplace  arguments  against  enforcing  the  ne- 
cessity of  spontaneous  truth,  that  it  is  abBw  ■ 
lutelv  imponibU ;  and   that,  if  pouible^  what 
would  be  gained  by  iti  | 

What  would  be  gained  by  iti  Society  at 
large  would,  in  the  end,  gain  a  degree  of 
safety  and  purity  far  bevond  what  it  has 
hitherto  known;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
individuals  who  speak  truth  would  obtain  a 
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friends  a^  these  !  And  if  habits  of  anblemishcd : 
truth  will,  bestow  this  qualification,  were  it 
not  wise  to  labour  hard  in  order  to  attain  then, ' 
undaunted  by  diflSculty,  ondeteired  by  the 
sneers  of  worldlingrs,  who  cannot  believe  iai 
the  possibility  of  that  moral  excellence  which! 
they  feel  themselves  unable  to  obtain  1 

To  you,  0  ye  parents  and  preceptors !  I  pir- 
ticularly  address  myself.    Guard   your  owb| 
lips  from  **  speaking  leasing/'  that  the  quickly-, 
discerning  child  or  servant,  may  not,  in  selAi 
defence,  set  the  force  of  your  example  agaiastj 
that  of  your  precepts.    If  each  individual  6- 
mily  would  seriously  resolve  to  avoid  evefyj 
species  of  falsehood  themselves,  whether  an-j 
thorized  by  custom  or  not,  and  would  visit 
every  deviation  from  truth,  in  those  accused, 
with  punishment  and  disgrace,  the  example 
would!   unceasingly  spread ;    for,  even  now, 
wherever  the  beauty  of  truth  is  seen,  its  influ- 
ence is  immediately  felt,  and  its  value  ac- 
knowledged. Individual  efforts,  however  hoia- 
ble,  if  firm  and  repeated,  must  be  ultimately = 
successful,  as  the  feeble  mouse  in  the  labie 
to  get  on  one  side  of  the  billow,  instead  of  di-  !  was,  at  last,  enabled,  by  its  perseverance,  to 


prize  worthy  the  highest  aspirings  of  earthly 
ambition, — the  constant  and  involuntary  con- 
fidence and  reverence  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  consciousness  of  truth  and  ingenuous- 
ness gives  a  radiance  to  the  countenance,  a 
freedom  to  the  play  of  the  lips,  a  persuasion 
to  the  voice,  and  a  graceful  dignity  to  the  per- 
son, which  no  other  quality  of  mind  can 
equally  bestow.  And  who  is  not  able  to  re- 
collect the  direct  contrast  to  this  picture  exhi- 
bited by  the  conscious  utterer  of  falsehood  and 

.disingenuousness  1  Who  has  not  observed 
the  downcast  eye,  the  snapping  restless  eyelid, 
the  changing  colour,  and  the  hoarse,  impeded 
voice,  which  sometimes  contradict  what  the 

I  hesitating  lip  utters,  and  stamp,  on  the  positive 
assertion,  the  undoubted  evidence  of  deceit 
and  insincerity  ? 

Those  who  make  up  the  usual  mass  of  so- 
ciety are,  when  tempted  to  its  common  dis- 
simulations, like  little  boats  on  the  ocean, 
which  are  continually  forced  to  shift  their  sail, 

\  and  row  away  from  danger ;  or,  if  obliged  to 
await  it,  are  necessitated,  from  want  of  power, 


rectly  meeting  it.     While  the  firm  votaries  of 
truth,   when  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
falsehood,  proceed  undaunted  along  the  direct 
course,  like  the  majestic  vessel,  coming  boldly 
and  directly  on,  breasting  the  waves  in  con- 
scious security,  and  inspinng  confidence  in  all 
.  whose  well-being  is  entrust^  to  them.    Is  it 
,  not  delightful  to  kqpw,  when  we  lie  down  at 
I  night,  that  however  darkness  may  envelope 
.  us,  the  sun  will  undoubtedly  rise  again,  and 
.  chase  away  the  gloom  ?    True,  he  may  rise  in 
clouds,  and  his  usual  splendour  may  not  shine 
'  out  upon  us  during  the  whole  diurnal  revolu- 
I  tion  ;  still  we  know  that  though  there  be  not 
;  sunshine,  there  will  be  light,  and  we  betake 
ourselves  to  our  couch,  confiding  in  the  assu- 
ranees  of  past  experience,  that  day  will  suc- 
ceed to  night,  and  light  to  darkness.     But,  is 
it  not  equally  delightful  to  feel  this  cheering 
i  confidence  in  the  moral  system  of  the  circle 
,in  which  we  move?     And  can  any  thing  in- 
I  spire  it  so  much  as  the  constant  habit  of  truth 
,  in  those  with  whom  we  live  1    To  know  that 
;  we  have  friends  on  whom  we  can  always  rely 
I  for  honest  counsel,  ingenuous  reproof,  and 
'sincere  sympathy,  —  to  whom  we  can   look 
i  with  never-doubling  confidence  in  the  night  of 
our  souPs  despondency,  knowing  that  they 
will  rise  on  us  like  the  cheering,  never-failing 
light  of  day,  speaking  unwelcome  truths  per- 
haps, but  speaking  them  with  tenderness  and 
discretion, — is,  surely,  one  of  the  dearest  com- 
forts which  this  world  can  give.     It  is  the 
most  precious  of  the  earthly  staffs,  permitted 
to  support  us  as  we  oro,  trembling,  short-sight- 
;ed,  and  weary  pilgrims,  along  the  chequered 
path  of  human  existence. 
I     And  is  it  not  an  ambition  worthy  of  thinking 
j  and  responsible  beingrs,  to  endeavour  to  qualify 
!  ourselves,  and  those  whom  we  love,  to  be  such 


gnaw  the  cords  asunder  which  held  the  mighty 
lion.    Difficult,  1  own,  would  such  generdj 
purification  be ;  but  what  is  impossible  to  lea] 
and  enterprise  1 

Hercules,  as  fabulous  but  instructive  story 
tells  us,  when  he  was  required  to  perform  the 
apparently  impossible  task  of  cleansing  the 
Augean  stables,  exerted  all  his  strength,  and  i 
turned  the  course  of  a  river  through  them  tO) 
effect  his  purpose,  proving  by  his  success, that* 
nothing  is  impossible  to  perseverance  and  ei- 
ertion ;  and,  however  long  the  duration,  and 
wide-spreading  the  pollutions  of  falsehood  and 
dissimulation  in  the  world,  there  i$  a  river, 
which,  if. suffered  to  flow  over  their  impari-i 
ties,  is  powerful  enough  to  wash  away  every  \ 
stain,  since  it  flows  from  the  '*  fountain  or 

EVER-LIVING  WATERS."  I 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RELIGION     THE     ONLY     BASIS     OF 

TRUTH. 

All  the  moralists  from  whom  I  have  quoted, 
and  those  on  whom  I  have  commented  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  have  treated  the  subject  of  i 
truth,  as  moralists  only.  They  do  not  lay  it 
down  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  troth,  as  a 
principle  of  action,  is  obli^tory  on  us  all,  io: 
enjoined  obedience  to  the  clear  dictates  of  rfr* 
vealed  religion.  Therefore,  they  have  kept  oat 
of  sight  the  strongest  motive  to  abhor  fyiogt 
and  cleave  unto  truth,  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine will;    yet,  as  necessary  as  were  the 

shield  and  buckler  to  the  ancient  warriors,  it 

J 
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the  ^  breastplate  of  faith**  to  the  cause  of  tpon*   in^/*     Psalm    Ixiii.   11,   **The    mouth  that 
tmneous  truth.     It  has  been  asserted,  that  mo-   speaketh  lies  shall  bo  stopped.**     The  fate  of 
nlity  might  exist  in  all  its  power  and  purit}',   (lehazi,  in  the  ath  chapter  of  the  second  book 
were  there  no  such  thin^  as  religfion,  aince  it   of  Kinf^,  who  lied  to  the  prophet  Klisha,  and  . 
is  conducive  to  the  earthly  interests  and  hap-    went  out  of  bin  presence  ^*a  leper  whiter  than 
pine^s  of  man.     Hut,  are  moral  motives  sutH-   snow;*'   and   the  judgment  on  Ananias  and  ' 
cieiit  to  prnteet  us  in  times  of  particular  temp-   SapphinT,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Acts,  on  the 
tations  1  There  appears  to  mo  the  same  differ- '  former  for  withholdino  thr  trith,  iktknd- 
rnre  bt*tween  mr>rality.unprotecu>d  by  religious    iico  to  dkceive,  and  on  the  latter  for  tellinsr  a 
ibotiTfS,  and  morality  derived  from  them,  as    niRCCT  lie,  arc  awful  proofs  how  hateful  faliie- 
between  the  palace  of  ice,  famous  in  Russian    hood  is  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  ;  and,  that  I 
•tory,  and  a  cnstle  built  of  ever^durinj;  stone ;    though  the  seasons  of  his  immediatt*  judgments  ■ 
perfect  to  the  eye,  and,  as  if  formed  to  last  for   may  be  past,  his  vengeance  against  every  spe-  ' 
ever,  was  the  building  of  frost-work,  orna-   cies  of  falsehood  is  tremendously  certain.  I 

iiiente«l  and  lighted  up  for  the  pleasure  of  the  |      But  though,  as   I    have  stated  more  than; 
■overeitrn;   but,  it  melted   away  before  the  '  once,  all   persons,  even   those  who  are  most! 
power  of  natural  and  artificial  warmth,  and  was   netrligent  r»f  truth,  exclaim  continually  against  '< 
quickly  resolved  to  the  clement  from  which  it    lying ;  and  liars  cannot  forgive  the  slightest 
•pntng.— But  the  castle  formed  of  stones,   imputation  against  their  veracity,  still,  few  are 
joined  together  by  a  strbng  and  enduring  ce-   willing  to  admit  that  telling  lies  of  courtesy, 
meot,  is  proof  against  all  assailment;    and, '  or  convenience,  is  lyini;;   or  that  the  occa- 
evpn  though  it  may  be  occasionally  shattered   sional  violator  of  truth,  for  what  are  called  in* 
by  the  enemy,  it  still  towers  in  its  grandeur,    nocent  purposes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  i 
indestnictible,  though  impaired.    In  Tike  man-   liar;  and  Ihenee  the  universal  falsehood  which  ■ 
ner,  unassailable  and  perfect,  in  appearance,    prevails.     And    sorely,  that    moral    precept ' 
iiimy  be  the  virtue  of  the  mere  moralist ;  but,    which  every  one  claims  a  right  to  violate,  ac-  ■ 
when  assailed  by  the  warmth  of  the  passions   cording  to  his  wants  and   wishes,   loses  its ! 
OB  one  side,  and  by  different  enemies  on  the    restraining  power,  and  is,  as  I  have  before  ob-  * 
other,  his  virtue,   like  the  palace  of  ice,  is   serve<l,  for  all  its  original   purposes,  wholly  ■ 
likely  to  melt  away,  and  he  as  though  it  had    annihilated.  | 

UK  been.    But,  the  virtue  of  the  truly  religious       But,  as  that  person  has  no  right  to  resent 
man,  even  though  it  may,  on   occasion,  be    beinyr  called  a  sloven,  who  grjes  about  in  a . 
vlightly  shaken,  is  yet  proof  against  any  im-   staim>d  garment,  though  that  stain  be  a  sinele  ! 
portant  injury ;  and  remains,  spite  of  tempta-   one ;  so  that  being  who  allows  himself  to  in- ! 
linn  and  danger,  in  its  original   purity  and    dulire  in  any  one  species  of  lie,  cannot  declare 
power.    The  moral  man  may,  therefore,  utu^r   with  justice  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of 
spontaneous  truth,  but  ihe  reiif(iim$  man  muti;   a  liar.    The  general  voice  and  tenor  of  8crip- ! 
fur  he  remembers  the  following  precepts,  which    ture  say,  **  lie  not  at  all.**  j 

amongst  others  he  has  learned  from  the  Scrip-  -  This  may  appear  a  command  very  difficult  > 
taiet;  ami  knows,  that  to  speak  lies,  is  dis-  to  obey,  but  he  who  gave  it,  has  given  us  a . 
pleasing  to  the  god  or  tri'th.  still  more  appalling  one;  **  I)e  ye  perfect,  as 

In  the  6th   chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  Lord    your   Father  in    heaven   is  perfect.**      Yet, 
threatens   the  man  ^  Who'  lies  to  his  neigh-   siinOy,  he  would  never  have  given  a  command 
hour,    and    who    deceives    his    neighbour.**    impossible  for  us  to  fulfil.     However,  be  that 
Again  he  says,  **  Ye  shall  not  deal  falsely,   as  it  may,  we  are  to  try  to  fulfil  it.  The  draw- 
neither  lie  to  one  another.**     We  read  in  the    ing-masier  who  would  fonn  a  pupil  to  excel- 
Psalms  that  **The  Lord  will  destroy  tho9e    leiice,  does  not  set  incorrect  copies  hi*fore  him, 
who  speak  leasing.**     He  is  said  to  be  angry    but  the  most  perfect  models  ot  immortal  art ;  ■ 
with   the  wicked  every  day,  who  have  con-   and  that  tyro  who  is  awed  into  doing  nothing 
eeived  mischief,  and  brought  forth  frtlsehood.   by  the  perfection  of  his  model,  is  not  more 
**  He  that  worketh  deceit,**  says  the  Psalmist,   weak  than  those  mho  pers«»vere  in  the  practice 
**  shall  not  dwell  viithin  my  house  — he  that   of  lying  by  the  seeming  imptnanhUity  of  con- 
telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.**    The    stanily  telling  the  truth.  The  pupil  may  never  , 
Savioar,  in  the  flth  chanter  of  John,  calls  the   be  able  to  copy  the  model  set  before  him,  be- ' 
devil  **  A  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies.**     Paul,   cause  his  aids  are  only  human  and  earthly 
in  the  3d  chapter  of  Colossians,  mV"*  ^  Lie   ones.     But, 

not  one  to  another  !**  Prov.  vi.  10,  **TheLoni  He  who  has  said  that  **As  our  day  our 
hales  a  false-witness  that  speaketh  lien.**  strength  shall  be;**  He  whose  ear  is  open  to  < 
ProT.  is.  ^'And  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall  thesof^tcry;  He  whom  the  royal  Psalmist 
perish.**  Prov.  xix.  23,  **  A  poor  man  is  better  called  upon  to  deliver  him  from  those  **  Whose  ■ 
than  a  liar.**  James  iii.  14,  **  Lie  not  against  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  whose  right  hand  ! 
the  truth.**  Isaiah  xvii.  **  The  Lord  shall  is  a  ritfht  hand  of  falsehood  ;** — This  pure,  this  i 
•weep  away  the  refuge  of  lies.**  Prov.  xviii.  powerful,  this  perfect  Being,  still  lives  to  listen  ; 
^  Let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence.**  Psalm    to  the  supplications  of  all  who  trust  in  him  ; : 

czix.  '29,  **  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  ly-  and  will,  in  the  hour  of  temptation  to  utter  I 
^_^__.^.^.^_^__^^_.^_  *  —  * 
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falsehood  and  deceit,  strengthen  them  out  of 
Zion. 

In  all  other  times  of  dangrer  the  believer  sup- 
plicates the  Lord  to  grant  him  force  to  resist 
temptation ;  but,  who  ever  thinks  of  supplicat- 
ing him  to  be  enablexl  to  resist  daily  temptation 
to  what  is  called  little,  or  white  lying?  Yet, 
has  the  Lord  revealed  to  us  what  species  of 
lying  he  tolerates,  and  what  he  reproves t 
Does  he  tell  us  that  we  may  tell  the  lie  of 
courtesy  and  convenience,  but  avoid  all  others! 
The  lying  of  Ananias  was  only  the  passive  lie 
of  concealing  that  he  had  kept  back  part.of  At« 
own  property,  yex  he  was  punished  with  in- 
stant death  !  The  only  safety  is  in  believing, 
or  remembering,  that  all  lying  and  insincerity 
whatever,  is  rebellion  against  the  revealed  will 
of  the  great  God  of  Truth ;  and  they  who  so 
believe  or  remember,  are  prepared  for  the 
strongest  attacks  of  the  soul's  adversary,  *'  that 
devil,  who  is  the  father  of  lies;*'  for  their  wea- 
pons are  derived  from  the  armory  of  heaven ; 
their  steps  are  guided  by.  light  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  cleansing  river  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  drive  away  all  the  pollutions  of 
falsehood  and  deceit,  is  that  pure  river  of  ^*  the 
water  of  life,  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God, 
and  of  the  Lamb." 

I  trust,  that  I  have  not  in  any  of  the.  preced- 
ing pages  underrated  the  difficulty  of  always 
speaking  the  truth ; — I  have  only  denied  that  it 
was  impostible  to  do  so,  and  I  have  pointed  out 
the  only  means  by  which  the  possibility  of  re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  utter  falsehood  might 
be  secured  to  us  on  all  occasions ;  namely,  re- 
ligious motives  derived  from  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God. 

Still,  in  order  to  prove  how  well  aware  I  am 
of  the  difficulty  in  question,  I  shall  venture  to 
bring  forward  some  distinguished  instances  on 
record  of  holy  men,  who  were  led  by  the  fear 
of  death  and  other  motives  to  lie  against  their 
consciences;  thereby  exhibiting,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  difficulty  of  a  constant  adherence  to 
the  practice  of  sincerity.  But  they  also  prove 
that  the  real  christian  must  be  miserable  under 
a  consciousness  of  having  violated  the  truth, 
and  that  to  escape  from  the  most  poignant  of 
all  pangs,  the  pangs  of  self-reproach,  the  delin- 
quents m  question  sought  for  rcfuore  from  their 
remorse,  by  courting  that  very  death  which 
they  had  endeavoured  to  escape  from,  by  being 
guilty  -of  falsehood.  They  at  the  same  time 
furnish  convincing  proofs  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  sincere  penitent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
be  reinstated  in  the  height  of  virtue  whence  he 
has  fallen,  if  he  will  humble  himself  before  the 
great  Being  whom  he  has  offended,  and  call 
upon  Him  who  can  alone  ''save  to  the  utter- 
most." 

My  first  three  examples  are  taken  from  the 
martyred  reformers,  who  were  guilty  of  the 
most  awful  species  of  lying,  in  signing  recan- 
tations of  their  opinions,  even  when  their  be- 
lief in  them  remained  unchanged ;  but  who,  as 


I  have  before  observed,  were  compelled  by  tbt  I 
power  of  that  word  of  God  written  ontbcdeptk 
of  the  secret  heart,  to  repent  with  agomxisf ! 
bitterness  of  their  apostasy  from  truth,  and  to ; 
make  a  public  reparation  for  their  shon-IiTed! 
error,  by  a  death  of  patient  suffering, and  even' 
of  rejoicing. 

Jerome  of  Prague  comes  firat  upon  the  liiu! 
He  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  tliirteenthceo-! 
tury ;  and  in  the  year  1415,  after  having  spcstj 
his  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  tbt 
greatest    Universities   in    Europe, — namelj, 
those  of  Prague,  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Co* 
logne, — we  find  him  visiting  Oxford,  at  whidi 
place  he  became  accjuainted  with  the  works  oTi 
Wickliffe;  and  at  his  return  to  Prague  be  not 
only  professed  himself  an  open  favourer  of  the ' 
doctrines  of  that  celebrated  reformer ;  hot,  fiad-  i 
ing  that  John  Huss  was  at  the  head  of  Wiok-! 
line's  party  in  Bohemia,  he  attached  himself; 
immediately  to  that  powerful  leader.    It  were ) 
unnecessary  for  me  to  follow  him  through  iIm  | 
whole  of  his  polemical  career,  as  it  is  the  dose  j 
of  it  only  which  is  fitted  for  my  porpose;  soAJ 
fice,  that  having  been  brought  before  the  CoQu-j 
cil  of  Constance,  in  the  year  1415,  to  answer, 
for  what  they  deemed  his  heresies,  a  thooand  - 
voices  called  out,  even  afler  his  first  examiu' 
tion,  **  away  with  him !  burn  him  !  bum  bun !  I 
burn  him!''    On  which,  little  doubting  tbatj 
his  power  and  virtuous  resistance  could  ever  | 
fail  him  in  time  of  need,  Jerome  replied,  look- 
ing round  on  the  assembly  with  dfgniiy  and 
confidence,  **  Since  nothing  can  satisfy  yoa 
but  my  blood,  God's  will  be  done !"  I 

'    Severities  oft  most  uncommon  nature  wets 
now  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to  constraio 
him  to  recant,  a  point  of  which  the  cooncil 
were  excessively  desirous.     So  rigorous  wai  | 
his  confinement,  that  at  lengih  it  brought  upon 
him  a  dangerous  illness,   in   the  course  of 
which  he  entreated  to  have  a  confessor  sect  to 
him ;    but  he  was  given  to  understand,  that 
only  on  certain  terms  would  this  indulgence 
be   granted;     notwithstanding,   he   remained 
immoveable.    The  next  attempt  on  his  faith- 
fulness was  after  the  martyrdom   of  Hnss; 
when  all  its  affecting  and  appalling  details 
were  made  known  to  him,  he  listened,  bov-: 
ever,  without  emotion,  and  answered  in  lan- 
guage so  resolute  and  determined,  that  they: 
had  certainly  no  hope  of  his  tudden  conver* . 
sion.     But,  whether,  too  confident  in  his  own' 
strength,  he  neglected   to   seek,   as  he  had- 
hitherto    done,  that    only   strength    ^ which' 
Cometh  from  above,"  it  is  certain  that  his  con- 
stancy at  length  gave  way.   **  He  withstood," 
says  Gilpin,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Reformers,' 
'*  the  simple  fear  of  death,  but  imprisonment, ' 
chains,  hunger,  sickness,  and  torture,  through  ,- 
a  succession  of  months,  was  more  than  honiafl ! 
nature  could  bear;  and  tliough  he  still  made  a i 
noble  stand  for  the  truth,  when  brought  three  i 
times  before  the  infuriated  council,  he  began  I 
at  last  to  waver,  and  to  talk  obscurely  of  his  I 
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hmviiif;  misunderstood  the  tendency  of  some  of  pormitti'd   to  expire;    and  the  contrite,  but 
the  writinjrs  of  Huss.     I'romises  and  threats  then  triumphant  >pirit  was  allowed  to  return 
were  now  rt-doubled  upon  him,  till,  at  last,  he  unto  the  (fi>d  who  );ave  it. 
read  aloud  an  ample   n*cantaiion  of  all   the       Thomah  Hilnev,  the  next  on  my  list,  **wa8 
opinions  that  he  had  recently  entertained,  and  brought  up   from  a  child,  (says   Fox,  in  hin 
declared  himiielf  in  every  article  a  firm  hi*-  Acts   and    Monuuiei.tii)  in   the    I'niversity  of 
liever  with  the  church  of  Honie.  Camhridjie,  prufitinir  in  all    kind    of  liberal 
{      But  with  a  heavy  heart  he  retired  from  the  sciences,  ewn  unto  the  profrhMon  of  both  laws.  : 
council;  chains  uere  reniovi*d  from  his  bu<ly.  Hut,  at   last,  havinj^   ^otttn   a  better  school-  ' 
'but  his  mind  was  curroded  by  chains  of  his  mastiT,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  of  (.'hrist  enduing 
conscience,  and  his  suul  wasburthened  wiUi  a  his  heart  by  privie  inspiration  with  the  know- 
load,  till  then  unknown  to  it.     Hitherto,  the  ledge  of  bettor  and  m*  re  wholesome  things,  he  ' 
.  light  of  an  approving  conscience  had  cheered  came  unto  this  point,  that  forsaking  the  know- 
j  the  gloom  of  his  dungeon,  but  now  all  was  ledge  of  man^s  lawes,  he  converted  his  studic 
I  dark  to  him  both  without  and  within.  to  those  things  which  tende<l  more  unto  godli- 
But  in  this  night  of  his  moral  despair,  the  nesse,  than  gainful nesse.     At  the  last,  hilney 
daj-spring  from  on  high  was  again  permitted  forsaking  the    university,   went    into    many  ' 
to  visit  him,  and  the  )N*nitent  was  once  more  places  teaching  and  preaching,  being  associate 
enabled    to  seek  assistance   from    his   liod. .  with  Thomas  Arthur,  which  accompanied  him 
'  Jerome  had  long  been  apprized  that  he  was  to  from  the  universitie.   The  authority  of  Thomas  " 
\  be  b^JU•/ht  to  a  second  trial,  upon  some  new  j  Wolsey,  Cardinal!  of  York,  at  that  time  was 
I  evidence  which  had  appeared;  and  this  was  greate  in  England,  but  his  temper  and  pride 
[  his  only  consolation  in  the  midst  of  his  p-.iin-  much   greater,  which    did   evidently  declare 
'  ful   neniti'nce.  *At  length  the  moment  so  ar-  unto  all  wise  men   the  manifest  vanitie,  not 
dently  desiriMl  by  him  arrived ;  and,  rejoicing  only  of  his  life,  but  also  of  all  the  Bishops  and 
,  at  an  op|)oriunity  of  publicly  retracting  his  er-  clergie;  whereupon,  Bilney  with  other  good 
rori,*and  deploring  his  unworthy  falsehood,  men,  marvelling  at  the  incredible  insolence  of 
{he  eagerly  obeyed  the  summons  to  appear  be-  the  clergie,  which  they  could  no  longer  sufler 
fore  the  council  in  the  year  1-1  hi.   Theie,  after  or  abide,  began  to  shake  and  reprove  this  ex- 
deliverinrr  an  oration,  which  was,  it  is  said,  a  cessivc  pompe.  and  also  to  pluck  at  the  au- 
'  model  of  pathetic  eloquence,  he  ended  by  do-  thority  of  the  Bishop  t>f  Home.** 
'  daring    before  the   wh(»lc  assembly,   **that,  {      It  therefore  l>ecanie  necessary  that  the  cardi- 
■  tbou^  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  prevalence  nal  should  rouse  himself  and  look  about  him. 
'  of  human  infirmity,  had  induced  him  to  n  tract  A  chapter  being  held  at  NVeiist minster  for  the 
'  those  opinions  with  his  lips  which  had  drawn  occasion,  Thomas    Bilney,  with    his   friends, 
'  on  him  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  the  council,  Thomas   Arthur  and    Hugh    Latimer,   were 
I  yet  they  were  fhen  and  «/f7/  the  opinions  nt>ar  brought  before  them,     (iilpin  says,  **that,  as 
and  dear  to  his  heart,  and  that  he  solemnly  Bilney  was  considered  as  the  Heresiarch,  the 
declared  they  were  opinions  in  which  he  alone  rii;our  of  the  court  was  chietly  levelled  against 
'  believf.d,  and  for  which   he  was  ready,  and  hiin.    The  principal  persons  -at  this  time  con- 
even  s;l  ad  to  die.**     **lt  was  ex|N>ctrd,**  says  cerned  in  tk'clesiasiical  affairs  besides  Card i- 
Poe^e  the  Flon>ntine  who  wan  present  at  his  nal    Wolsey,    were  W;irh.un,  Archbi»hr'p   of 
-  exaininaiinn,  *Mliat  he  would   have  rrtMcted  Canterbury,  and  Tun^ttall,  l'i>h"p  of  London.** 
■his  errurs ;  or,  at  least,  have  apoloriized  for  The   lutlrr  was   of  all    thu   prelates  of  these 
;  thpm  ;    but  he  plainly  decUred   that   he  had  times  the  nii>st   desi-rvedly  e^tfcmed,  **  as  he 
'  nothing  to  retract.**     After  launching  forth  in-  was  not  influenced  hy  the  spirit  of  popery,  and 
to  the  most  eln(|uent  encomiums  on  Huss,  de-  had  Just  notions  of  the  mild  genius  of  Chris- 
clarin?  him  to  be  a  wise  and  holy  man,  and  tianity  ;**  hut  every  deposition  against  Bilney 
l^ieniini;   his   unjust   and    cruel    death,   he  was  « nlapjed  upon  with  such  unrelenting  bit- 
avowed  that  he  had  armed  himself  with  a  firm  terness,  that  Tunstill.  thtjuirh  the  president  of 
retrdution  to  follow  ihe  steps  of  that  blessed  the  court,  dispnired  cf  bi-in>!  able  to  soften  by 
martyr,  and  suffer  with   constancy  whatever  his  intlu«'nce  the  enraged  proceedings  of  his 
I  the  malice  of  his  enemies  should  inflict;  and  colleagues.     And,  when  the  process  came  to 
he  was  mercifully  enabled  to  kin'p  his  resulu-  an  eml,  **  Bilney,  drehirini;  himself  what  thev 
,  tion.  calletl  an  ohatiiiafe  hert'tic,  \\as  found  guilty.  * 
When  brought  to  the  stake,  and  when  the  Tunstal!  now  provrd  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
wo^id  was  beginnin<;  to  blaze,  he  sang  a  hymn.  He  ohiKI  not  eoiiM>  furwanl  in  Bilney *s  favour 
which  he  continued  with  creat  ferveney,  till  hy  a  jndirial  iiitt  rt'i  renc« ,  hut  lit*  lahounil  to 
the  fury  of  the   fire   scorchin«r  him,  he  was  s:ive  him  by  all  uh  :ui<«  in  his  power.     **  He 
heard  t>i  cry  out,  'M)h  ijord<iod  !  have  mercy  fir^i  *irt  his  f^il■nl1^  i>i)on  him  to  persuade  him 
on  m«r!**  and  a  little  aAerwards,'^Mhou  know-  to   rfrant,  and  wIhii   iliitt  wnuld   not  do,  he 
eat/*  be  cri*^,  *Miow  I  tiave  loved  thy  truth  ;**  joiiumI  his  i-ntre;>.ties  t'>  theirs;    had  patience 
and  he  continued  to  exhibit  a  s|>ectacle  of  in-  with  hiiii  diiy  af'ter  day,  and  l>egzed  he  would  . 
tenie  vnlTfrin^,  made  bearable  by  as  intense  not  oh1iir*>  hirn,  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  to 
devotion,  till  the  vital  spark  was   in  mercy  treat  him  with  severity.** 


ILLPSTBATiawa  or  tVlKg. 

.n  whom  ter  wu  dm  able  to  a 
t  t>>*  laDguaB'  of  K 
■*  Dilo*(  cDold  nvl  « 


'  "'  mid  nvl  *it(i'    ina  (lMth>«nHBlniiiatMvaMMt,lb«lha*«MH 


JO  OB  to  jMMalraHMrf  hiM< 

wiUiMmhI  tbc  iiiaiucr*  of  WBtbwa.     Ha    tw  vtoriftd  fa  Uoit  ud  Wp^^ 

afun  ipc«iil«il,  kmin  •  la^ot  oo  III*  «hiMil-    p«li>Iii)  lupvMa  bjr  Ihik  mytmmm 

.  in  U>e  CiihcilrJ  church  of  Paul.  b«n»  '  h*  tolJ  Ibvm  M  UM  thai  ba  <■■*  felly  i^w- 

nl,  kcundUB  Ui  Iho  cualotu  of  lh«  Uni<<<<    mtnad  la  npUlB  hit  bW  ttuwtfcl  atjwMiaK. 

hm  dlaiiiiaMil    wiih    l.aiiiiiiu   and    iha    l)<il u-toM AaafiiaMUaeanahna*, by 4HMt, 

L  »ho  hid  UH!I  Willi  aiililu  Unaucmiit  Bud  I      'llirra  no  ba  tin  dwhl  bat  IhM  hi*  ttimim 

Ircin*."  I  aijain  laMfiMMcd  U 

'  libpmled  hcreiu.-i,  m  tbay  wur'  calW.    -'-■■' 

iJird   diratiljr  lo  CamUiiiler 

>■>  ri«dv«il  Willi  upmi  vioa  by 

In  ih*  nlilalorthiijay,  Biloay  k*pt  alui^,    nicndea  avwy  hnMi 
>tii|t  "'■  ^''  (^uunlananov  Iba  mitka  of  lt><    iIhi  craMa  aiul  auvafdiaa 


tbay  muH'  calW.  Uiai  Ildne  who  ha4  Ual  a  gif  i— a  r«  ta  •• 
iiler,  when  thny  I  cry  of  hia  iH>nllBBra  tmt  u  WaBl>  "fftiArf 
a  by  tlitir  frianda; '  up  bla  l«tM  for  ilia  ftibt,"  *»d  aMfcM  ba • 


■I  auOariag  ami  inoraannl  al'io 

\tmi  Iha  ouninUulatiiini   of  hla  udleiaua    llaUiairfaniUnihabDaiaUUaCaMMtelhB, 

4a  wilb  caol^iaton  lod  hluihsii  i"  he  had    and  art  inti  fut  NaiMh,  lb*  |riaa«  af  Ui  i»' 


Md   apUaat  hi*  Gml,  Uian-rora  ha   could  ,  liilly,  ud  whioh,  fm  Ikat 

liar  bagnltM  nni  chMrvd  by  the  oITiirUiiB  malia  Iha  p\am  of  hla  4mI 

luy  imrthly  btin^.     In  ahorl,  hl>  mlud  at        Wbvn  ha  artlvad  Ibafv, 

(th  piayinit  nn  iuflf,  nwrly  dUUihrJ  hia  ia  iha  Aalfla,  ooafawla^  U 

■OD.  aotl  hla  frirnd*  dannl  nul  allow  biro  to  Us  pnblioly  Ibil  dootnaa  whkh  ha 

IvA  aiunr.  tithat  bv  nifhl  or  day.    "nwy  abjund,  iv  ba  tbo  T«ai  twirm,  Mari 

t  lo  oomfbn  him  j  but  thay  liied  in  run  i  own  In  bawaia  by  Um,  uJ 


tkajr  aadaatMnd  tn  wauUito  him  by    tlMUjUUf  fikmk  m  mium  •/  vaCfiaM  f  mt 

tu  In  8ertph»a,  "  li  waa  aa  ihunitb   w  aMiM  lonranl  ta  hta  JMfwn  t*>aai4i  •* 

wnoJd  ran  bin  ihimiyh  •  iih  •  awonl."    aalrWlal  J ■wmI lit  ba  Jif  ihJ  fta«  IbawB 


N  8ertph»a,  ' 
,  -  -jta  wiFUH  ran  him  ihimiyii  •  iid  a  awoni.      iiaimai  aaivmaBit  ■•  ^^mtwn  h^b  ^^bb 
'       iba  agoolaa  of  hU  deapil' >"  o^l'"^  p»-   tv  Uw  AiduaaMhi  N«rwM,(«ha«  b*  bad' 


I  afooli  -  .        - 

andns*!  iccuaalluna  nf  hia  fnanda,  ol  contrrnad  U>Chilal,]aa4  thaiBf**abMaNa« 

■•Ull,eii.labo»>tl.r>fhiiDMlf.  Al  lenlth.  TaatanirjH  nf  Tlmlaira  IimiIiiI  ■,  wU  ■*»■ 

*iolmf«ha>ln||  had  itaoinirM. iiaoWdcd,  nhnltrnca  of  a  HirMlaM  ■■•t''  wfeanifv' 

Js|pB*a,inlui*iaiaurpral«uniliii>laMl<ii1]i.  ha  waa  aupnbrndol.  aai canM M m(«^      | 

I  u  Ihia  alalia  hn  eomimied  fnuu  Iha  yaai  lUdO       Niu,(ib«  taliiMl  BiahM  Ntaa.aa  r««dh. 

to  IfiSl.TNillnf  much,  Kotd rag  (uDipany  i .  bin]  tb«  ihaa  Blifcof  of  Saa^Ufc,  —  ■— » 

•ad,  In  all  mpacU,  pnm-iTinic  iba  aatarily  of  nf  a  flarca,  iiH|ulailariBl  ayarti.  bbJ  ha  hal  tm 

alluiau*  hi  p-idiliun;  and   ha    bi  ohil  hi*  aaaallanu  haltitnl  Ui  ha  Iht  ItWfei 
I  la  narcl  ao  lur^raaful  »%  whrn 


the  pl.Mjiinia  .if  pi.nm-iciic'   vain:   whilr  In-  rliBfc-  II."— (»i.>>in'»  IJt*t  ■/  (*«   Hijrmm, 

probably  hmkiNJ  up.'ii  lii'i  vi-hlioK  an  a  |iiiH^f  |>.  :>'>-•. 

of  atf'-rlionali-  |[rjlilii<J< .  hikI  thm,  ni'l  lo  rr.n-         "  Snnii-  of  hii  f(i*ni!a  fm>n4   him   uki>|  > 

•ijrr  lb*  fcclinti*    of  llin-K'   »hii-lu»eil    liini.  IhmiI*  hhi'Imt  tlir  niahl  bf  forr  hi«  ii-rim*. 
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next  day  should  be  of  great  heat  unto  his 
j  body,  yet  the  comfort  of  God's  Spirit  should 
coofe  it  to  his  everlasting  refreshing."  At  this 
word,  the  said  Thomas  Bilney  putting  his 
!  hand  toward  the  flame  of  the  candle  burning 
I  before  them,  (as  he  also  did  divers  times  be- 
sides,^ and  i^eling  the  heat  theteof,  '*  Oh !'' 
said  he,  **  I  feel  by  experience,  and  have 
kiiowiie  it  long  by  philosophic,  that  Are,  by 
God's  ordinance,  is  naturally  hot,  but  yet  1 
am  persuaded  by  God's  holy  word,  and  by 
the  experience  of  some  spoken  of  in  the  same, 
thai  in  the  flame  they  felt  no  heate,  and  in  the 
fire  they  felt  no  consumption ;  and  I  constantly 
believe  that,  howsoever  the  stubble  of  this  my 
bodie  shall  be  wasted  by  it,  yet  my  soule  and 
spirit  shall  be  purged  thereby ;  a  paine  for  the 
time,  whereon,  notwithstanding,  followbth  joy 
unspeakable."  He  then  dwelt  much  upon  a 
passage  in  Isaiah.  *'  Fear  not,  for  I  have  re- 
deem^ thee,  and  called  thee  by  thy  name. — 
Thou  art  my  own ;  when  thou  passest  through 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  when  thou 
walkest  in  the  fire,  it  shall  not  burn  thee,  and  | 
the  flame  shall  not  kindle  upon  thee ;  for  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rwtV 
**  He  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution* 


*  "In  tbe  Lollard*8  pit«  I  find  that  many  pcr- 
of  a  sect,  known  by  the  name  of  Lollards,  in 
tbe  city  of  Norwich,  were  thrown,  after  being 
bmmt,  m  the  vear  14*i4,  and  for  roanv  years  after- 
wards; and  tnence  it  was  called  the  LoHanTapit; 
and  the  following  account  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  LoUard  may  not  be  unacceptable,  soon  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the 
fiunoos  sect  of  the  Cellite  brethren  and  flistem  arose 
ss  Antwerp;  they  were  also  styled  the  Alexian 
brethren  and  sisters,  becauae  St.  Alexius  was  their 
patron ;  and  they  were  named  Cellites,  from  the 
oelb  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  live.  As 
the  clergy  of  this  age  took  but  little  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  and  deserted  such  as  were  in- 
fected with  those  pestilential  disorders  which  were 
then  very  frequent,  some  compassionate  and  pious 
persons  at  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety for  the  performance  of  these  religious  offices 
whicfa  the  sacerdotal  orders  so  shamefully  ne- 
ictected.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  agreement, 
they  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  assisted  the 
dying  with  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  took 
care  of  the  interment  of  those  who  were  cot  ofl* 
by  the  plague,  and  on  that  account  forsaken  by  the 
terrified  c»rgy,  and  committed  them  to  the  grave 
with  a  Mimiii  funeral  dirge.  It  was  with  refer- 
ence to  this  last  office  that  tne  common  people  gave 
them  the  name  of  JjoOards.  The  term  Lollluutl, 
or  Lnllhard.  or  as  the  ancient  Germans  wrote  it, 
LoUert,  Lullert,  is  compounded  of  the  old  German 
word  lullen,  lollan,  lallen,  and  the  well-known 
termination  of  hard,  whb  which  many  of  the  old 
Hj^h  Duvch  words  end.  Lollen.  or  Lullen,  si^- 1 
ni&s  to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  yet  used  m 
tlie  same  sense  among  the  English,  who  say  lulla 
sifcp,  which  signifies  to  sing  any  one  into  a  slum- , 
ber  with  a  sweet  indistinct  voice. 


"  Lollhard.  therefor^  is  a  singer,  or  one  who  : 
fretifientlv  sings.    For,  as  the  wora  beggen,  which  , 
mBveraally  signifies  to  request  any  thing  fervently, 
is  applied  to  devotional  requests,  or  prayers,  so 
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without  the  citie  gate,  called  Bishop's  gate, 
in  a  low  valley,  commonly  called  the  Lollard's 
pit,  under  Saint  Leonard's  hill.  At  the  com- 
ing forth  of  the  said  Thomas  Bilney  out  of  the 
prison  doore,  one  of  his  friends  came  to  him, 
and  prayed  him,  in  God's  behalf,  to  be  con- 
stant, and  take  his  death  as  patiently  as  he 
could.  Whereunto  the  said  Bilney  answered 
with  a  quiet  and  mild  countenance,  **  Ye  see 
when  the  mariner  is  entered  his  ship  to  saile 
on  the  troublous  sea,  how  he  is  for  a  while 
tossed  in  the  billows  of  the  same,  but  yet  in 
hope  that  he  shall  come  to  the  quiet  haven, 
he  beareth  in  better  comfort  the  perils  which 
he  feeleth ;  so  am  I  now  toward  this  sayling ; 
and  whatsoever  stormes  1  shall  feele,  yet 
shortly  after  shall  my  ship  be  in  the  haven, 
as  I  doubt  not  thereof,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
desiring  you  to  helpe  me  with  your  prayers  to 
the  same  effect." 

While  he  kneeled  upon  a  little  ledge  coming 
out  of  the  stake,  upon  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  stand,  that  he  might  be  better  seen,  he  made 
his  private  prayers  with  such  earnest  elevation 
of  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  '*  and  in  so 
good  quiet  behaviour,  that  he  seemed  not  much 
to  consider  the  terror  of  his  death,"  ending  his 
prayer  with  the  43d  Psalm,  in  which  he  re- 
peated this  verse  thrice,  **  Enter  not  into  judg- 
ment with  thy  servant,  O  Lord!  for  in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified ;"  and 
so  finishing  the  Psalm,  he  concluded.  **  Nor 
did  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted  forsake  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  need ;  while  the  flames  raged 
around  him,  he  held  up  his  hands,  and  knocked 
upon  his  breast,  crying  *  Jesus,'  and  sometimes 
^  Credo,'  till  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  his 
body  being  withered,  bowed  downward  upon 
the  chaine,  *  while  triumphing  over  death,  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  poet  laureate)  *  he  ren- 

the  word  lollen,  or  lallen,  is  transferred  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  song,  and  signifies,  in  its 
most  limited  sense,  to  sing  a  hymn.  Lollhard, 
therefore,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  denotes  a  person  who  is  continually 
praising  God  with  a  song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his 
honour. 

*'  And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  regarded  as 
an  external  sign  of  piety  towards  God,  tnoee  who 
were  more  frequently  employed  in  singing  hymns 
of  praise  to  God  than  others,  were,  in  the  oommoo 
popular  language,  called  Lollhards. 

**  But  the  priests  and  monks,  being  inveterately 
exasperated  against  these  ^ood  men,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people,  that  innocent  and  beneficent 
as  the  Lollhards  appeared  to  be,  they  were  tainted 
with  the  most  pernicious  sentiments  of  a  religious 
kind,  and  secretly  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  vices ; 
hence  the  name  of  Lollard  at  length  became  infa- 
mous. Thus,  by  degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that  any 
person  who  covered  heresies,  or  crimes,  under  the 
appearance  o(  piety,  was  called  a  Lollard,  so  that 
this  was  not  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular 
sect,  but  was  formerly  common  to  all  persons,  and 
all  sects,  who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  im- 
piety towards  God  and  the  church,  under  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  extraordinary  piety.'* — Afor- 
lane't  Eeeles.  HiMimy,  p.  3&5-356. 
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dered  ap  his  soul  in  the  fulness  of  faith,  and 
entered  into  his  reward.' " 

**So  exemplary «"  says  Bloomfield,  in  his 
History  of  Norwich,  **  was  Bilney's  life  and 
conversation,  that  when  Nixe,  his  persecutor, 
was  constantly  told  how  holy  and  upright  he 
was,   he  said  he  feared   that  he  had  hurnt 

I  have  recently  Tisited  the  Lollard's  pit;  that 
spot  where  my  interesting  martyred  country- 
man met  his  dreadful  death.  The  top  of  the 
hill  retains,  probably,  much  the  same  appear- 
ance as  it  had  when  he  perished  at  its  loot ; 
and,  without  any  great  exertion  of  fancy,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  figure  to  my- 
self the  rest  of  the  scene,  could  I  have  derived 
sufficient  comfort  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  to 
reconcile  roe  to  the  contemplation  of  them. 
Still  it  is,  I  believe,  salutary  to  visit  the  places 
hallowed  in  the  memory,  as  marked  by  any 
exhibition  of  virtuous  acts  and  sufferings  en- 
dured for  the  sake  of  conscience.  To  the 
scaffold,  and  to  the  stake,  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions,  it  is  humbly  to  be  hoped 
that  Christians  will  never  again  be  brought. 
But  all  pereecution,  on  the  score  of  religion, 
is,  in  a  degree,  an  infliction  of  martyrdom  on 
the  mind  and  on  the  heart.  It  matters  not 
that  we  forbear  to  kill  the  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian, if  we  afflict  the  soul  by  aught  of  a  per- 
secuting spirit. 

Yet  does  not  our  daily  experience  testify, 
that,  there  is  nothing  which  calls  forth  petty 


martyrdom.    If  it  be  trae  that  **  our  lovs  ol 
freedom  would  bum  brighter  on  the  plains  «f 
Marathon,"  and  that  our  devotion  ^^moatglov! 
more  .warmly  amidst  the  ruins  of  looa,"  sue 
am  I  that  the  places  where  the  martyrs  fbr  coir  j 
scienOe'  sake  have  passed  through  the  portals : 
of  fire  and  agony  to  their  God,  nost  assist  n' 
bestowing  on  us  power  to  endure  with  foffii-| 
tude  the  mental  martyrdom  which  may,  m- 
expectedly,  become  our  portion  in  life ;  and 
by  recalling  the  sufieringa  of  others,  wo  may, 
meekly  bowing  to  the  hand  that  afflicts  as  fer- 
good,  be  in  time  enabled  to  bear,  and  even  la. 
love,  our  own.  | 

The  last,  and  ttfbd,  on  my  list,  is  Tbohis 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  CanlerSury,  who  was 
promoted  to  that  see  by  the  fieivour  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  degraded  from  it  in  eoose* 
quence  of  his  heretical  opinions,  by  virtue  ef 
an  order  from  the  sovereign   pontiff,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.    **  The  ceremony  of  hit 
degradation,"  says  Gilpin,  which  took  place  at 
Oxford,  **  was  performed  by  Tliirlby,  Bishop  j 
of  Ely,  a  man  recently  converted,  it  should 
seem,  to  Catholicism;  who,  in  Cranmer's  bet-j 
ter  days,  had  been  honoured  with  his  partico-i 
lar  friendship,  and  owed  him  many  obligations.  | 

As  this  man,  therefore,  had  long  been  soj 
much  attached    to    the  Arehbishop,  it  was 
thousht  proper  by  his  new  friends,  that  be 
should  give  an  extraordinary  test  of  his  x«al ; 
for  this  reason  the  ceremony  of  his  degradation! 
was  committed  to  him.     He  bad  undertaken,  | 
however,  too  hard  a  task.    The  mild  benef o- ; 


persecutions,  and  the  mean  warfare  of  a  de-   lence  of  the  primate,  which  shone  forth  witk 


tracting  spirit*  so  much  as  any  marked  religious 
profession  1 

And  while  such  a  profession  is  assailed,  by 
ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  by  distrust  of  its  mo- 
tives on  the  other;  while  it  exposes  the  seri- 
ous Christian,  converted  from  the  errors  of 
fonner  days,  to  the  stigma  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
or  of  religious  hypocrisy  ;  who  shall  say  that 


treat  dignity,  though  he  stood  in  mook  gran- 
eur  of  canvass  lobes,  struck  the  old  apostate  to  ■ 
the  hearL     All  the  past  came  throbbing  to  his  ^ 
breast,  and  a  few   repentant   tears  began  to; 
trickle  down  the  furrows  of  his  aged  cheek. 
The  Archbishop  gently  exhorted  him  notto8of>j 
fer  his  private  to  overpower  his  public  affec- 
tions.    At  length,  one  by  one,  the  canvass, 


the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Lauds,  and  the  Bon-   trappings  were  taken  off*,  amidst  the  taunts  aad 
ners,  is  not  still  the  spirit  of  the  world  1     Who  I  exultations  of  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  aboj 


shall  say  to  the  tried  and  shrinking  souls  of 
those  who,  on  account  of  their  having  made  a 
religious  profession,  are  thus  calumniated,  and 
thus  judged,  the  time  of  martyrdom  is  over,  and 
we  live  m  mild,  and  liberal,  and  truly  Chris- 
tian days  ? 


was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Thus  degraded,  he  was  attired  in  a  plain! 
frieze  gown,  the  common  habit  of  a  yeoman  at 
that  period,  and  had  what  was  then  called  a 
townsman's  cap  put  upon  his  head.    In  this 
gaib  he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  Bonoer: 


Such  were  the  thoughts  uppermost  in  my  crying  after  him,  **  He  is  now  no  longer  my ' 
mind,  while  I  stood  perhaps  on  the  very-  spot  Lord  !  he  is  now  no  longer  my  Lord  !"-^(rtA; 
where  Bilney  suffered,  and  where  Bilney  died  ;  piti*8  Lira  of  the  Reformers.  I 

and  though  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  harmless  I  know  not  what  were  Cranmer's  feelings  at  ^ 
employment  of  the  lime-burner  had  succeeded  these  expressions  of  mean  exultation  from  the< 
to  the  frightful  burning  of  the  human  form,  I '  contemptible  Bonner;  but,  I  trust  that  he, 
could  not  but  sigh  as  I  turned  away,  while  I  treated  them,  and  the  ceremony  of  degradation . 
remembered  that  so  much  of  an  intolerant,  un-  \  at  the  time,  with  the  indiff*erence  which  they; 
candid  spirit  still  prevailed  amongst  professed  '  merited.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  utter  within; 
Christians,  and  that  the  practice  of  persecution  himself,  this  serious  and  important  truth,  that 
still  existed,  though  applied  in  a  very  different   none  of  us  can  ever  be  truly  detpraded^  but  by ; 

otir«e/oes  n/one;  and  this  ^noment  of  his  exter-! 

nal  humiliation  was,  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose; 
esteem  was  worth  having,  one  of  triumph  and: 


manner.  I  could  not  but  think,  that  many  of 
the  present  generation  might  do  well  to  visit 
scenes  thus  fraught  with  the  recollection   of 
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i  tbe  bereaved  ecclesiastic.  But  what, ;  Maroli,  the  eTcniog  preoediog  hit  inteodeU 
re  ihoke  which  succeeded  to  it  1  That  execution,  aod  iiMimiated  to  hiiu  his  approaoh- 
nd  that  alone,  was  Uie  period  of  his  ing  fate,  he  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the 
adation,  when  oTercome  by  the  flatte-  evening  in  drawing  up  a  full  confession  of  his 
Uie  kindness  of  his  real  and  seeming  apostasy,  and  of  his  bitter  repentance,  wish- 
and  subdued  by  the  entertainments  ing  to  take  the  best  opportunity  to  speak  or 
in,  the  aiuusemonts  offered  him,  and, !  publish  it,  which  he  supposed  woala  be  at- 

0  indulge  in  tlie  **  lust  of  the  eye,  and  t  forded  him  when  he  was  carried  to  the  slake ; 

1  of  life,'*  he  was  induced  to  lend  a  but,  beyond  his  expectation,  a  better  was  pro- 
«r  to  the  proposal  of  being  reinstated  vided  for  him.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
)rmer  dignity,  on  condition  that  he ,  be  conveyed  immediately  from  his  prison  to 


)nfurm  to  the  present  change  of  reli- 
t  **  gratify  the  queen  by  being  wholly 


Jversary  of  man  lured  Cranmer,  as 


the  place  of  his  execution,  where  a  sermon 
was  to  be  preaehed ;  but,  as  the  morning  of 
the  appointed  day  was  wet  and  stormy,  tbe 
ceremony  was  performed  under  cover. 
Bilney,  bv  the  unsuspected  influence '  About  nine  oVlock,  the  Lord  Williams  of 
and  amiable  ft>elings,  rather  tlian  the  Thame,  attended  by  the  magistrates  of  Oxford, 
•ns  of  fear ;  and  he  who  was  armed  to  ,  received  him  at  the  prison-gate,  and  conveyed 
the  utmost,  the  rage  and  malice  of  his  him  to  St.  Mary*s  church,  whers  he  found  a 
was  drawn  aside  from  truth  and  duty  crowded  audience  awaiting  him,  and  was  con- 
iggesiions  of  false  friends.  '  ducted  to  an  elevated  place,  in  public  view, 

he  confinciiient  of  a  full  year  in  the  opposite  to  the  pulpiL  If  ever  there  was  a 
h"d\\i  of  a  prinon,  his  sudden  return  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  before  God  and 
il  intercourse  dissipated  his  firm  re-  |  man ;  if  ever  there  was  a  person  humbled  in 
That  love  of  life  returned,  which  he '  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  from  the  con- 
Ho  conquered ;  and  when  a  paper  was  |  sciousness  of  having  committed  ain,  and  of 
>  him  importing  his  assent  to  the  te-  *  having  deserved  the  extreme  of  earthly  shame 
popery,  his  belter  resolutions  gave  |  and  earthly  suffering ;  that  man  was  Cran- 
i  in  an  evil  hour,  he  signed  the  fatal '  mer ! 

I     He  is  represented  as  standing  against  a 
ier's  recantation  was  received  by  the   pi^lar*  pal®  ««  ^e  »K>n«  against  which  he  I 
irty  with  joy  beyond  expression ;  but, ,  leaned.    •*  It  is  doleful,"  sajrs  a  popish,  but  \ 
y  wanted  was  to  blast  the  reputation  i  impartial  spectator,  *'  to  describe  his  behaviour  . 
I  whose  talents,  learning,  and  virtue, !  during  the  sermon,  part  of  which  was  ad-  ^ 
such  great  importance  to  the  cause   dresstd  to  him;  his  sorrowful  countenance;' 
!  espoused,  they  had  no  sooner  gained    his  heavy  cheer,  his  face  bedewed  with  tears; 
py  desired,  than  their  thirst  for  his   sometimes  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in ; 
lumed,  and  though  he  was  kept  in   hope;  sometimes  casting  them  down  to  the 
i  of  the  fste  which  awaited   him,  a  earth  ^ot  shame.    To  be  brief,  he   was  an , 
was  ordered  for  his  execution  with  all    image  of  sorrow.    The  dolour  of  bis  heart , 
expedition.  i  burst  out  continually  from  his  eyes  in  gushes  I 

>ng  before  the  certainty  of  his  ap-  *>^  ^^•"j  yet  he  retained  ever  a  quiet  and 
Z  Tate  was  made  known  to  him,  the  |fravebehaviour,which  increased  pity  in  men  s 
icted  culprit  sighed  for  the  joy  and  ^r,'^.  ^"V*  unfeignedly  loved  him,  hoping 
ity  which  usualfy  attend  the  last  days  !  '^' '  ,*«^  ^'^  *"  rtpcniancefur  k,M  tramgn^ 

lyr  for  the  truth  which  he  loves.  I  "''«•       ^"^  !1"  J**/  ^^"^^^  "^^^  ^Vi***! 

'.,..,.     ,     ,  ,■    r   t    I  manv  considered  hi.  uamneraionR;  but  it 

did  his  friends  throw  o»er  his  huUa  ^^/^^  j  contrition  of  •  eon»erted  heut, 
I  afforded  bj  those  hmlinff  words, ;  ,^  ^f  ,  .ul^ued  and  penitent  sool,  prepared 
int  was  willing,  but  the  ffesh  was  ^    .^e  aepth  of  humah  degradation  ani  ho- 


In  his  own  clear  judgment  he  was 
victed.  While  his  days  were  passed  in 
d  remorse,  and  hb  nights  in  sleepless 


severe  in  bis  recantation  was  ao  in- 


mility,  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  angels,  and 
meet  in  another  world  its  beloved  and  blessed 
Redeemer. 

The  preacher  having  concluded  his  sermon, 
turned  round  to  the  audienee,  and  desired  all  I 
lie  thought;  but  to  retract  it  was  who  were  present  to  join  with  him  in  silent; 
withm  the  verge  of  possibility ;  but  prayers  for  the  unhappy  man  before  them.  A  i 
allowed  an  opportumty  of  doii^  so  solemn  stillness  ensued ;  efery  eye  and  heart ' 
i  did  not  expect,  and,  though  death  ■  were  instantly  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Some  j 
means  of  it,  he  felt  thankful  that  it  minutes  having  been  passed  in  this  affecUng  i 
tied  him,  and  deemed  his  life  a  sacri-   manner,  the  degraded  primate,  who  had  also 

fallen  on  his  knees,  arose  in  all  the  dignity  of  ■ 
sorrow,  accompanied  by  conscious  penitence 
and  Christian  reliance,  and  thus  addressed  hit 


;o  be  regarded  for  the  attainment  of 
>bjecL 

Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 


irty,  came  to  him  on  the  twentieth  of  j  aadienoa. 
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hjud  (n;«irinUiuluil  to  dnirejDurpnj-  Uod.batnrpiMand  rmtcsa  belbn  hn ' 

My  dnirM  h>*D  tieen  inlicipaual,  knit  I  eiwiniiiB,  b*  lbru*l  tb«  band,  *tlk  •hWh  hi 

I  you  •!!  thai  ■  iljiuj;  aun  cun  |li>e,  m;  had  ngiMi]  lbs  Ijiu  actuU  tii  faanUdMih 

-  thanha.     To  }odi  prejrrn  for  mc  IeI  IdIu  Ilia  rut-twiiiB  iamo.  njlac  •"■<•  *•  k* 

d!     tioud  ChtiaUiQ  pwiplvl"  did  to,  "  thb  haul halb  aS^^irfl   ihM  hvl 

M  na, "  injr  daatlji  beloinl  brvihiBo  uul  '  hall     ~ 

in  L'blial.  I  baawcfa  vou  UMl  hoaitilj.  It  ia 

'•  '    ■     h*«[ir 


dd  my 

■  in  L 
f  tot 


1  to  Almiiihtj  <;aj,  tliat  hi 


'  I  w*ta  quiohlf  o**«  i  Co*.  ■ 


^rfiS 


•II  w}  aiiu  •"od  dTeoeaa,  wbirh  are  !  rmi'nd^htm,  U  wmt  IumIvW  la  a  ihkk  M^ 
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nore  liian  all  tba 


■  aprak  lioraslM.     DuUhow  I  ^^ 


mat  BTWTvd  naty  on*  i  Mb  ftiMri*  ■» 
for  lote ;   hia  riii<iU>a  lor  ftif  i  mI  ' 
'  I  >lran|n«  thrmigb  bumaBilj." 


and  hnw  ni4ni  aomar  inj  ai 

,,  ..  f«ll  uf  palho.    —■-■*•  •T"'J  "  '•'^l  w.r..-f..^  »  to- 


I  and  offrivd  up  a  pnypr  >■  full  uf  palhoa 
•loqtwnroi  than  ba  look  a  papn  fiom  hia 
,»>  vkI  raad  it  aloud,  wbieb  wm  lo  llin 
mitfwttml. 

it  !•  BOW(  my  brMliiPti,  nn  tiraa  la  dl«aam- 
~l  Hand  ap«a  thi>  nigr  nf  >if4<  —  a  >•«( 
litjr  btHW*  n^— what  nij  fnar*  air,  of  <rhal 
ivpM,  It  miliar*  not  bna  lo  unfold.  Vot 
kciliiD  nf  Dijr  li(^  at  Irani,  I  am  amounla- 
a  the  WMld.      My  lalt  Jtamifui  tubtnp- 


f'.rmar  pron*  hov  nkm  an  idHMh 

g,  and  (Tan  axaltcd  lirtOM^tt  pOTsnt 

tha  paUi   of  ftnltud*,  ■>!■•  «■  01 

v>       ui  nolo  fnjm,  ud  bbIiw,  "t*^  A^ 


of  our  nrn  aMudi.  w*  mhA  mi 
itlvlnui  anon  '•Out  uri.  wWill  b 
ihM  «•<•  m."  Aa4  IW  B«M«  h 
A  «M  «B«bM  U  JwUw  U*  pmUhs 
Irilioo  for  bit  ftlisbMd  u4  fMBVt 
t«r  tha  uirivfM  «bkti  iUmMwm' 
aura, it  •  atalMMf  uid  wwlwlitg  (fi-j 
hat  aiiTDrr*,  «bn  f«a«WaM  ttaanrflw 

h..irb«fHotii«.»BHlhH I ,  _  .        ■    ■ ^*    '-      ^' 


..1,  j«im.  ih.i  .h.  t«  .r  i.T  .i^n.  ;j'"»  Tr-r  •  ""^  "i~"S2Uil 
--1™ - .1.1. i,.».,nio..«u»-ii,u I,  i'r;*; ;':?;;^ I.il'ST^llrl* 
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KD'Hl  Keili-eniPi,  In  hi*  puling  Kurd*. 

Thf>  rhaiariri  of  I'ricr  ■ff-nd*  utKai**!**' 
aa  »plt  an  an  riample  ;  nthilc  thr  idrrtK^ur 

n-priMifB  of  ibi'  Sjvimir,  u^f^thrt  ■ilh  lk»  Ira- 
ejuraifi-nirtil,  ami  prtwtoui  pmw,  ak'l 


..'  h.'- 


up,.n  li 


.,  pi. 


in  utlrndrd,  yi  1  pardoning    rcrdinn  |H'ihap(  iVoin  hi*  belid'  in  lb*  tuf''^ 
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od  stren^  of  his  fdith  in  Christ,  seem   deemer,  till,  subdued  by  the  Saviours  reply* 

been  the  besettin^r  giiis  of  Peter ;  and  he  excJaims,  **  not  in?  lieet  only,  but  also  my 
I  faith  was  lifely  and  sincere,  is  suffi-  hands  and  my  head/' 
evidenced  by  his  unhesitating  reply  to  The  next  instance  of  the  mixed  cliaracter  of 
•stions  of  his  Lord;  **Thou  art  tlie '  Peter,  and  of  the  solicitude  which  it  cxciti'd 
the  8on  of  the  living  God  !*'  A  reply  ;  in  our  Saviour,  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
factory  to  the  great  being  whom  he  ad-  address  to  him,  **  *  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon, 
,  that  he  answered  him  saying,  **  Bless-  Simon,  behold!  Satan  hath  desired  to  liave 
10U,  Simon  Barjona;  for  flesh  and  blood  thee,  that  he  may  sifl  tliee  as  wheat;  but  I 
»i  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  have  prayed  fur  thee,  (added  the  gracious  Je- 
is  in  1  leaven ;  and  I  say  unto  thee,  sus,)  that  thy  Ibith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou 
(U  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  will  1  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.*  Pe«, 
iiy  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  ter  replied,  in  the  fulness  of  self-confidence, ; 
vail  against  it."  I  *  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee  into  prison,  ■ 

MUtf  ad  if  Peter  became,  from  this  assu-  and  unto  death  !*  And  he  said,  *  1  tell  thee, 
\o  cunfldent  in  his  own  strength,  that  Peter,  that  before  the  cock  crows,  thou  shalt , 
t^ctmi  tu  follow  his  master's  injunction,  deny  inc  thrice.***  It  does  not  appear  what 
h  anil  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta-  .  visible  effect  this  humiliating  prophecy  had  on  | 
and  therefore  became  an  easy  victim  to  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  thoujrh  Mat* 
;  tt-mptatiun  which  beset  him ;  for  soon  thew  says  that  he  replied,  **  though  1  should 
>ith  surprising  confldenre  in  his  own  die  with  thee,  still  I  will  not  deny  thee;**  but 
(,  we  finJ  him  rebuking  his  Lord,  and  it  is  probable  tliat,  by  drawing  his  sword  open* 
ig,  tl.at  the  thin<r«  which  he  prophe- '  ly  in  his  defence,  when  they  came  out  ^with 
•ncerning  himself  should  not  happen  swords  and  with  staves  to  take  him,**  he  hoped 
m.  ^n  which  occasion,  tlie  Saviour  to  convince  his  Lord  of  his  fidelity.  But  this 
Ulre^iiing  the  adversary  of  Peter*s  soul, '  action  was  little  better  than  one  of  mere  phy* 
werful  within  him,  **  Get  thee  behind  sical  courage,  the  result  of  sudden  excitement 
lan!  thou  art  an  offence  to  me  !**  His.  at  the  time;  and  was  consistent  with  that 
'  implicit  faith  on  this  occasion  was  the  ,  want  of  moral  courage,  that  most  difficult  cour-  ' 
5iiiarkable,  because  he  had  juMi  befirre   age  of  ail,  which  led  him,  when  the  feelings 

that  strung  avowal  of  his  confidence  of  the  moment  had  subsided,  to  deny  hi#  mas* 
st«  tu  which  1  have  already  alluded.  ,  ter,  and  to  utter  the  degrading  He  of  fear,  | 
1  early  part  of  the  history  of  tlie  Gospel  Aflier  be  had  thus  sinn^,  the  Lord  turned  : 
1  that  Peter  beholding  the  miraculous  and  looked  upon  Peter;  and  Peter  remem- ! 
t  of  fishes,  ft*ll  on  his  knees,  and  ex-  bared  the  woras  of  the  Lord,  bow  he  had  said  j 
I,  in  the  fullness  of  surprise  and  admi-  unto  him,  **  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  > 
and  in  the  depth  of  conscious  sinful-  deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out,  and 
id  humility,  **  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  .  wept  bitterly.** 
,  man,  O  Lord  !**  i      It  seems  as  if  that  self^onfidenoe,  that  blind 

subsequent  occasion,  ever  eager  as  he  trusting  in  one*s  own  strengUi,  that  tendency 
give  assurances  of  what  he  believed  to  which  we  all  have  to  believe,  like  Haiael,  that 
indoubting  faith,  we  find  him  saying  to   we  can  never  fall  into  certain  sins,  and  yield 

iuur,  when  he  had  removed  the  terror  to  certain  temptations,  was  conquered,  for  a 
lisciples  at  seeing  him  walking  on  the   while,  in  the  humbled,  self-judged,  and  peni- 

tiione  cheering  words,  ***  It  is  I,  be  not  tent  apostle.  Perhaps  the  look  of  mild  re- 
'*-*  Lord  !  if  it  he  thou,  hid  mt>  come  proach  which  the  Saviour  gave  him  was  long 
on  the  water!* — And  he  walked  on  the  present  to  his  view,  and  that  in  moments  of 
u  come  to  Jesus;  but  when  he  saw  the  subsequent  danger  to  this  truth,  those  eyes 
jisterous  he  wtu  again  afraid,  and  be-  seem*^!  again  to  admonish  him,  and  those  holy 
r  to  sink,  he  cried,  sayint;,  *Lord,  save  lips  to  utter  the  salutary  and  saving  precept. 
Immediately,  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  *'  watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta-  | 
nd  caught  him,  saying  unto  him,  *  O    tion.**  i 

•f   lit  tie  faitJk,  wherefore    didst    thou  i      Nevertheless,  rendered   too  eonfident,  pro> 

**  The  first  of  these  facts  show  the  bably,  in  his  own  unassisted  strength,  we  find 
i^nsihiJity  of  his  nature,  and  his  exem-  him  shining  once  more  in  the  same  way ;  • 
ipiitiide  to  acknowle<lge  and  admire  namely,  from  fear  t^  man;  for,  being  eon-| 
roof  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  his  vinced  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  no  longer 
ler ;  and  the  second  is  a  further  cor-  binding  on  the  conscience,  he  ale  and  drank 
ing  instance  of  his  eager  confidence  in  freely  at  Antioch  with  the  Gentiles;  but«  when 
n  courage  and  belief,  followed  by  its  certain  Jewish  converts  were  sent  to  him  from 
rn*ni  tailing  off  in  the  hour  of  trial.  the  apostle  James,  he  separated  from  the  Gen- ; 

un>uhuiitted  and   self-confident  spirit    tiles,  lest  he  should  incur  the  censure  of  the ; 
iti»elf  again   in   hiii  declarations,  that   Jews;  being  thus  guilty  of  a  sort  of  eroc/ioa/ 
ifhould  not  wash  his  fei't ;  as  if  he  still  •  /i>,  and  setting  those  Jews,  as  it  proved,  a  most 
nan  wisdom  against  that  of  the  Re- 1  pernicious   exampU   of   dissiroulaiioo;    for> 

3m 
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which  disingenuous  conduct,  the  apostle  Paul ;  did ;  for  he  had  boasted  that,  though  all  men 
publicly  ana  justly  reproved  hira  before  the!  should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  he.    Jesus 
whole  Church.     But  as  there  is  no  record  of  now  asked  him  whether  he  would  stand  to 
any  reply  given  by  Peter,  it  is  probable  that  this,  and  aver  that  he  loved  him  more  than  the 
he  bore  the  rebuke  meekly ;  humbled,  no  doubt, '  others  did.    To  this  he  answered  modei>tly  bj 
in  spirit,  before  the  ffreat  Being  whom  he  had  j  saying,  *  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,*  witln. 
again  offended;  and  not  only  does  it  seem  j  out  professing  to  love  him  more  than  the  others.' 
likely  that  he  met  this  nublic  humiliation  with  ;  Our  Lord  therefore  renewed  his  appointment! 
silent  and  Christian  forbearance,  but,  in  his   to  the  ministerial  and  apostolical  office;  at  the ' 
last  Epistle,  he  speaks  of  Paul,  ^*as  his  be-   same  time  commanding  him  to  feed  his  lambs, 
loved  brother,**  generously  beating  his  power-   or  his  little  lambs,  even  the  least  of  them,  for 
ful  tesiiiuony  to  the  wisdom  contained  in  his   the  word  is  diminutive ;  this  intimated  to  him ' 
EpistU'S,  and  warning  the  hearers  of  Paul  j  that  his  late  experience  of  his  own  weakness 
against  rejecting  aught  in  them  which  from  j  ought  to  render  him  peculiarly  condescendiog, 
want  of  learning,  they  may  not  understand,  and  ,  complaisant,  tender,  and  attentive  to  the  mean- 
*^  therefore  wrest  them,  as  the  unlearned  and  j  est  and  feeblest  believers.     As  Peter  had  tkria 
unstable  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  >  denied  Christ,  so  he  was  pleased  to  repeat  ihe 
own  destruction."  same  questions  third  time ;  this  grieved  Peter, ' 

The  closing  scene  of  this  most  interesting  |  as  it  reminded  him  that  he  had  given  suiBcient 
apostle*8  life,  we  have  had  no  means  of  con- ,  cause  fur  being  thus  repeatedly  questioned  coih 
templating,  though  the  Saviour*s  last  affecting  cerning  the  sincerity  of  his  love  to  his  Lord, 
and  nathetic  address  to  him,  in  which  he  pro-  j  Conscious,  however,  of  his  integrity,  he  more, 
phesies  that  he  will  die  a  martyr  in  his  cause,  |  solemnly  appealed  to  Christ,  as  knowing  all 
makes  one  particularly  desirous  to  procure  de-  things,  even  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  that  be 
tails  of  it.  knew  he  loved  him  with  cordial  affection,  not- 

**So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  withstanding  the  inconsistency  of  his  late  be-. 
Simon  Peter,  ^ Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  haviour.  Our  Lord  thus  tacitly  allowed  the; 
thou  me  more  than  these  V  He  saith  unto  him, '  truth  of  his  profession,  and  renewed  his  charge 

*  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'  to  him  to  feed  his  sheep.  ,' 
He  saith  unto  him,  *Feed  my  lambs!*  He  **  Peter,*^  continues  the  commentator, '^ had  j 
saith  unto  him  again  the  second  time,  *  Simon, .  earnestly  professed  his  readiness  to  die  with 
9on  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?*  He  saith  unto  Christ,  yet  had  shamefully  failed  when  put  to 
him,  *  Yea,  Lord  !  Uiou  knowest  that  I  love  the  trial ;  but  our  Lord  next  assured  him  that , 
thee.*  He  saith  unto  him,  *  Feed  my  sheep  !*  he  would  at  length  be  called  on  to  perform  thit  ■ 
He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  *  Simon,  engagement,  and  signified  the  death  by  whicfa  | 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  meV  Peter  was,  he  would,  as  a  martyr  for  his  truth,  glorify > 
grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third  =  God.*'  No  doubt  that  this  information,  how-| 
time,  Lovest  thou  me?  and  he  said  unto  him,   ever  awful,  was  gratefully  received  by  the  de-! 

*  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.*    Jesus    voted,  ardent,  though,  at  times,  the  unstable 
saith  unto  him,  ^  Feed  my  sheep.    Verily,  ve-    follower  of  his  beloved  master;  as  it  proved  ' 
rily,  I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  |  the  Saviour*s  confidence  in  him  notwithstand- 
thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither   ino^  all  his  errors. 

thou  wouldst;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  i  There  was,  indeed,  an  energy  of  character 
thou  shah  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  in  Peter,  which  fitted  him  to  be  an  apostle  and 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  a  martyr.  He  was  the  questioning,  tlie  ob- 
wouldst  not.*  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  serving,  the  conversing  disciple.  The  others 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God ;  and  when  '  were  probably  withheld  by  timidity  from  talk-' 
he  had  spoken  this  he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  ,  ing  with  their  Lord,  and  putting  frequent  | 
me  !**  ;  questions  to  him  ;  but  Peter  was  the  willing 

**The  case  of  Peter,**  says  the  pious  and    spokesman  on  all  occasions;  and  to  him  we 


learned  Scoit,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  "required  a  more  particular  address 
than  that  of  the  other  apostles,  in  order  that 


owe  that  impressive  lesson  alTorded  us  by  the 
Saviour*s  reply,  when  asked  by  him  how  often 
he  was  to  forgive  an  ofTeliding  brother,  **1 


both  he  and  others  might  derive  the  greater  be-  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  unto 
nefit  from  his  fall  and  his  recovery.     Our  Lord,  [  seventy  times  seven." 
therefore,  asked  him  by  his  original  name,  as        But,  whether  we  contemplate  Peter  as  an 
if  he  had  forfeited  that  of  Peter  by  his  insta-  ^  example,  or  as  a  warning,  in  the  early  part  of 
bility,  whether  he  loved  him  more  than  these. .  his  religious  career,  it  is  cheering  and  infttnicu^ 
The  latter  clause  might  be  interpreted  of  his    ive,  indeed,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  him  in; 
employment  and  gains  as  a  fisherman,  and  be    his  writings,  when  he  approached  the  painful 
considered   as   a   demand  whether   he   loved    and   awful  close  of  it.     When,  having  been 
Jesus  above  his  secular  interests;  but  Peter*s  '  enabled  to  fight  a  good  fight,  in  fulfilment  of, 
answer  determines  us  to  another  interpretation,  j  his   blessed   Lord*s  prayer,   that    **  his  ^ith ! 
He  had  before  his  fall,  in  effect,  said  that  he    might  not  fail;"  and  havingf  been  "concerted | 
loved  his  Lord  more  than  the  other  disciples  i  himself,  and  having  strengthened  hisbretbrefli' 
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he  addressed  his  lasl  awfully  impressive  Epis- 
:  tie  to  his  Christian  brethren,  before  he  himself 
I  was  summoned  to  that  awful  trial,  afler  which 
I  he  was  to  receive  the  end  of  ^*  his  fath,"  even 
;  ^*  the  salvation  of  his  soul  !'*     Who  can  read, 

without  trembling  awe,  his  eloquent  descrip- 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE   SAME   SUBJECT  CONTUflTED. 

I  SHALL  not  give  many  individual  instances 


tion  of  the  day  of  judgment;   **that  day,'*   of  those  whom  even  the  fear  of  death  has  not 
which,  as  he  says,  **  will  come  like  a  thief  in   been  able  to  terrify  into  falsehood,  because 
,  the  night,  in  wliich  the  heavens  shall  pass   tbey  were  supported  in  their  integrity  by  the 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  |  fear  of  God ;   but  such  facts  are  on  record, 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  the  works  |  The , history  of  the  primitive  Christians  con- 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up,"  while  he   tains  many  examples*  both  of  men  and  women, 
adds  tJiis  impressive  lesson,  **  seeing  then  that   whom  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  induce 
all  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  for  a  moment  to  withhold  or  falsify  the  truth, 
persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversa-  •  or  to  conceal  their  newly-embraced  opinions, 
tion  and  gwiliness  V     And  who  can  contem-   though  certain  that  torture  and  death  would 
!  plate,  without  affectionate  admiration,  the  fin-  be  the  consequence;  fearUa  and  determined 
;  dtfubting  but  unf earing  certainty  with  which   beings,  who,  though   their  rulers,  averse  to 
!  he  speaks  of  his  approaching  death,  as  foretold   punish  them,  would  gladly  have  allowed  their 
;  by  our  Lord ;    **  knowing,**   said  he,  **  that  change  to  pass  unnoticed,  persisted,  like  the 
I  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even   prophet  Daniel,  openly  to  display  the  (aith 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  showed  us!*'       I  that  was  in  them,  exclaiming  at  every  interro- 
Soon  after  he  had  thus  written,  it  is  proba-   catory,  and  in  the  midst  of  tortures  and  of 
J  ble  that  he  repaired  to  the  expected  scene  of  death,  **  We  are  Christians ;   we  are  phris- 
i  his  ifuffering,  and  met  his  doom  —  met  it,  un-   tians!"    Some  martyrs  of  more  modem  days, 
doubtedly,  as  became  one  taught  by  experience   Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  have  borne 
!  to  his  own  recurring  weakness,  admonished    the  same  unshaken  testimony  to  what  they 
I  often  by  the  remembrance  of  that  eye,  which   believed  to  be  religious  truth ;   but  Latimer, 
I  had  once  beamed  in  mild  reproof  upon  him ;   more  especially,  was  so  famous  amone  the 
but  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  beheld  in  the  hour  latter,  not  only  for  the  pureness  of  his  li£,  but 
of  his  last  trial  and  dying  agonies,  fixed  upon  ;  for  the  nnceriiv  and  goodness  of  his  erangeli- 
himwith  tender  encouragement  and  approving  !  ca/  doctrine;  (which,  since  the  beginning  of 
!  love;  while,  in  his  closing  ear,  seemed  once!  his  preaching,  had,  in  all  points,  been  con- 
again  to  sound  the  weIco:ne  promise  to  the ,  formable  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  his 
devoted  follower  of  the  cross,  **  Well  done, '  apostles^,  that  the  very  adversaries  of  God's 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  truth,  with  all  their  menacing  words  and  cruel 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  •  imprisonment,  could  not  withdraw  him  from  it. 

We,  of  these  latter  days,  can  see  the  founder  But,  **  whatsoever  he  had  once  preached,  he  ro- 
of our  religion  only  in  the  record  of  his  word,  Uanily  dtjemded  the  same  before  the  world, 
and  hear  him  only  in  his  ever-enduring  pre-  withaai  fear  cf  any  mortal  creature^  although 
cepts ;  but,  though  we  hear  him  not  externally  of  ever  so  great  power  and  high  authority ; 
with  our  ears,  he  still  speaks  in  the  hearts  of  j  wishing  and  minding  rather  to  suffer  not  only 
us  all,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  his  purifying'  loss  of  worldly  possessions,  but  of  life,  than 
I  voice;  and,  though  the  look  of  his  reproach-  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christ's 
fnl  eye  can  be  beheld  by  us  only  with  our  Gospel  should  in  anv  point  be  obscured  or 
j  mental  vision,  still,  that  eye  is  continually  defaced  through  him.'' 
over  us ;  and  when,  like  the  apostle,  we  are  |  Thus,  this  eminent  person  exhibited  a  strik- 
tempted  to  feel  too  great  security  in  our  own  ing  contrast  to  that  fear  of  man,  which  is  the 
strength,  and  to  neglect  to  implore  the  assist-  root  of  all  Wing,  and  all  diatimulation ;  that 
ance  which  cometh  from  above,  let  us  recall !  mean,  grovelling,  and  pernicious  fear,  which 
the  look  which  Jesus  gave  the  offending  Peter,  •  every  day  is  trading  us  either  to  disguise  or 
and  remember  that  Uie  same  eye,  although  withhold  our  real  opinion ;  if  not  to  be  abso- 
unseen,  is  watching  and  regarding  us  still.  lutely  guiltv  of  uttering  ftilsehood,  and  which 
Oh !  could  we  ever  lie,  even  upon  what  are   induces  us  but  too  ofien,  to  remain  silent  and 


called  trifling  occasions,  if  we  once  believed 
the  certain,  however  disregarded  trutk,  that 
the  Lord  takes  cognizance  of  every  species  of 
falsehood,  and  that  the  eye,  which  looked  the 
apostle  into  shame  and  agonising  contrition, 
beholds  our  lying  lips  with  the  same  indigna 


ineffective,  even  when  the  oppressed  and  the 
insulted  leauire  us  to  speak  in  their  defenee, 
and  when  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  rigfateoue- 
ness  is  injured  by  our  silence.  The  emriy 
pRiciiDs  were  exemplary  instances  of  the 
power  of  faith  to  lif\  the  Christian  above  all 


tion  with  which  it  reproved  him,  reminding  -  fear  of  man ;  and  not  only  George  Fox  him- 
Qs  that  **^  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the .  self,  but  many  of  his  humblest  followers,  were 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,"!  known  to  bejpertont  ^loAo  wouid  rather  have 
and  that  without  the  city  of  life  is  **  whoeoever  died  than  epoien  a  /u." 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."  |     There  was  one  female  Friend  amongst  others. 
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of  the  name  of  Mary  Dyar,  who,  after  under-  grievoas  sinner,  ithe  became  a  troe  penitent; 
coing  some  persecution  for  the  sake  of  her  re-  j  and  with  hearty  sorrow  she  cried  unto  the 
ligious  tenets  at  Boston,  in  America,  was  led  ;  Lord,  *  that  it  might  ptease  him  not  to  hide  his 
to  the  gallows  between  two  young  men,  con-  |  countenance.'  And  continuing  in  this  state  of 
demned,  like  herself,  to  suffer  for  conscience'  I  humiliation  and  sincere  repentance,  and  perse- 
sake;  but,  having  seen  them  executed,  she  |  verin^  in  supplication,  she  felt,  in  time,  ease; 
was  reprieTed,  carried  back  to  prison,  and  and  giving  heed  to  the  exhortations  of  the  saii 
then,  being  discharged,  was  permitted  to  go  •  Bennet,she  obtained,  at  len^h,  to  a  sure  hope 
to  another  part  of  the  country ;  but,  apprehend- .  of  forgiveness  by  the  precious  blood  of  the 
ing  it  to  be  her  duty  to  return  to  *'  tne  bloody    immaculate  Lamb,  who  died  for  the  8in«  of 


the  world.  Of  this,  she  gave  manifest  proofe 
at  her  trial  before  Judge  Matthew  Hale,  who, 
having  heard  how  penitent  she  was,  would 
fain  have  spared  her;  she  being  asked,  ac- 
cording to  the  form,  *gvilfy  or  nut  gvUf^T 
readily  answered,  *  guilty.'  This  astonished 
the  judge,  and  therefore  he  told  her  that  she 
seemed  not  duly  to  consider  what  she  said, 
swered  undauntedly,  '^I  am  the  iame  Mary  since  it  could  not  well  be  believed  that  such  t 
Ih/ar  that  was  here  the  last  eeneral  court,      one  as  she,  who,  it  may  be,  inconsiderately, 


town  of  Boston,"  she  was  summoned  before 
the  general  court.  On  her  appearance  there, 
the  governor,  John  Endicott,  said,  **  Are  you 
the  same  Mary  Dyar  that  was  here  before  V 
And  it  seems  he  was  ftfeparing  an  evasitm 
for  herf  there  having  been  another  of  that  name 
returned  from  Old  England.  But  she  was  so 
far  from  disguising  the  truth,  that  she  an- 


1  ne  consequence  was   immedfiate   imprison- 
ment, and  soon  afler,  death. 


and  roughly  handled  her  child,  should  have 
killed  it  *  wilfully  and  designedly.'    Here  the 
But  the  following  narrative,  which,  like  the  judge  opened  a  back-door  for  her  to  avoid  the 
preceding  one,  is  recorded  in  Sewell's  History  '  punishment  of  death.     But  now  the  fear  of 


of  the  people  called  Quakers,  bears  so  directly 
on  the  point  in  question,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
give  it  to  my  readers  in  all  its  details. 

*^  About  the  fore  part  of  this  year,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  there  happened  a  case  at  Edmond's 
Bury,  which  I  cannot  well  pass  by  in  silence ; 


God  had  sot  so  much  room  in  her  heart,  thii 
no  tampermg  would  do;  no  fig-leaves  cook) 
serve  her  fur  a  cover ;  for  she  now  knew  thit 
this  would  have  been  adding  sin  to  sin,  andto  I 
cover  herself  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  God's 
spirit ;  and  therefore  she  plainly  signified  to 


viz.  a  certain  yoimg  woman  was  committed  to   the  court,  that  indeed  she  nad  committed  the 
prison  for  child  murder.     Whilst  she  was  in '  mischievous  act  intendedly,  thereby  to  hide : 
jail,  it  is  said,  William  Bennet,  a  prisoner  for   her  shame ;  and  that  having  sinned  thus  grieT- 
conscience' sake,  came  to  her,  and  in  discourse   ously,  and  being  •  affected  now  with  true  re- 
asked  her  whether,  during  the  course  of  her .  pentance,  she  could  by  no  means  excuse  hf^- 
life,  she  bad   not  many  times  transgressed   self,  but  was  willing  to  andergo  the  pontsb-  = 
against  her  conscience ?  and  whether  she  had    ment  the   law  required;   and,  therefore,  she' 
not  often  thereupon  felt  secret  checks  and  in-   could  but  acknowledge  herself  guilty,  sinre, 
ward  reproofs,  and  been  troubled  in  her  mind    otherwise,  how  could  she  expect  forgiveness 
becauseof  the  evil  committed  ;  and  this  he  did    from  the  Lord?    This  undisguised  and  free 
in  such  a  convincing  way,  that  she  not  only   confession  being  spoken  with  a  serious  eoun- 
assented  to  what  he  laid  before  her,  but  his :  tenanco,  did   so  affect  the  judge  that,  tears 
discourse  so  reached  her  heart,  that  she  came  j  trickling  down  his    cheeks,  he  sorrowfulir 
clearly  to  see,  that  if  she  had  not  been  so  stub-  '  said,  *  Woman  !  such  a  case  as  this,  1  ncTfr 
born  and  disobedient  to  those  inward  reproofs, '  met  with  before.     Perhaps  you,  who  are  but 
in  all  probability  she  would  not  have  come  to '  young,  and  speak  so  piously,  as  being  struck  I 
6nch  a  miserable  fall  as  she  now  had  ;  for ,  to  the  heart  with  repentance,   might  yet  do  - 
man,  not  desiring  the  knowledge  of  God's  '  much  good  in  the  world  ;  but  now  you  force ' 
ways,  and  departing  from  him,  is  lefl  helpless, '  me  so  that  ex  officio^  I   must  pronounce  sen- 
and  cannot  keep  himself  from  evil,  though  it  tence  of  death  against  you,  since  you  will  ad- ' 
may  be  such  as  formerly  he  would  have  ab-  i  mit  of  no  excuse.*  Standing  to  what  she  had 
horred  in  the  highest  degree,  and  have  said   said,  the  judge  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
with  Hazael,  *  what !  is  thy  sejfvant  a  dog, ;  death  ;  and  when,  after^'ard,  she  came  to  the 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  t'  j  place  of  execution,  she  made  a  pathetics) 

**  W.  Bennet  thus  opening  matters  to  her,  ■  speech  to  the  people,  exhorting  the  spectators, 
did,  by  his  wholesome  admonition,  so  work  |  especially  those  of  the  young,  *  to  hare  the 
upon  her  mind,  that  she,  who  never  had  con-    fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  ;  to  give  heed  to 
versed  with  the  Quakere,  and  was  altogether   his  secret  reproofs   for  evil,  and  so  not  to 
ignorant  of  their  doctrine,  now  came  to  appro-   grieve  and  resist  the  good  of  the  Lord,  wbicb 
hend  that  it  was  the  grace  of  God  that  brings  |  she  herself  not  having  timely  minded,  it  bad 
salvation,  which  she  so  oflen  had  withstood,  |  made  her  run  on  in  evil,  and  thus  proceeding 
and  that  this  grace  had  not  yet  quite  foreaken   from  wickedness  to  wickedness,  it  had  broa(rht 
her,  but  now  made  her  sensible  of  the  great-   her  to  this  dismal  exit.    But,  since  she  firmlT 
ness  of  her  transgression.    This  consideration    trusted  to  God*8  infinite  merey,  nay,  surelr 
wrought  80  powerftilly,  that,  from  a  most  I  believed  her  sins,  though  of  a  bloody  dye,  to' 
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be  washed  off  hj  the  pore  blood  of  Chritt, 
she  could  contentedly  depart  this  life.'  Thus 
she  preached  at  the  gallows  the  doctrine  of  the 
QnakeiSf  and  gare  heart-melting  proofs  that 
her  immortal  sonl  was  to  enter  into  Paradise, 
as  well  as  anciently  that  of  the  thief  on  the 


The  preceding  chapter  contains  three  in- 
of  martyrdom,  undergone  for  the  sake 
of  religions  troth,  and  attended  with  that  ani- 
mating publicity  which  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, particularly  when  the  suflerers  are 
penons  of  a  certain  rank  and  eminence  in 
soeiety. 

Bat,  she  who  died,  as  narrated  in  the  story 
given  aboTe,  for  the  cause  of  tfonianeoua  truth, 
and  wiJHngly  resigned  her  life,  rather  than  be 
gwltj  oi  tL  tU  to  ssTe  it,  though  that  lie  was 
eoasidered  by  the  law  of  the  country,  and  by 
the  world  at  large,  to  be  no  lie  at  all ;  this 
blight  example  of  what  a  true  and  lirely  fiuth 
ean  do  for  us  in  an  hour  of  strong  temptation, 
not  only  an  humble,  guilty  woman,  but  a 
one  also.  She  was  an  obscure,  friend- 
indiTidual,  whose  name  on  earth  seems 
to  be  nowhere  recorded;  and,  probably,  no 
strong  interest  was  felt  for  her  disastrous 
death,  except  by  the  preacher  who  converted 
ksr«  and  by  the  judge  who  condemned  her. 
This  afliiftted  person  was  also  well  aware  that 
Ibe  eoorage  with  which  she  met  her  fete,  and 
died  rather  than  utter  a  felsehood,  would  not 
be  sheered  and  honoured  by  an  anxious  popu- 
laen»  or  b^  the  tearful  ferewells  of  mourning, 
but  adminng  iriends ;  she  also  knew  that  her 
lM»e8l  sToa^  would  brand  her  with  the  odious 
gnilt  of  muderinfl  her  child,  and  yet  she  per- 
nsveced  in  her  adherence  to  the  truth..  There- 
fas*  1  bnmblj  trust  that,  however  inferior  she 
mmf  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow-mortals, 
to  BSityrs  of  a  loftier  and  more  important  de- 
■eiiplion,  this  willing  victim  of  what  she 
thoogbt  her  duty,  offmd  ss  acceptable  a  sa- 
criies  as  theirs,  in  the  eyes  of  her  Judge  and 
ksr  Redeemer. 

No  doabt,  as  I  before  observed,  the  history 
of  both  pnblie  snd  private  life  may  afford  many 
■ofo  examples  of  equal  reverence  for  truth,  de- 
rifod  from  religious  motives ;  but,  as  the  fore- 
foiay  instance  was  more  immediately  before 
■»«  I  was  induced  U>  give  it  as  an  apt  illus- 
Hadoa  of  the  precept  which  I  wish  to  enforce. 
Tbs  few,  and  not  the  many,  are  called  upon 
Is  ton  the  bonoun  of  public  martyrdom,  and 
lo  siuas  like  stars  in  the  firmsment  of  distant 
days;  and,  in  like  manner,  few  of  us  are  ex- 
Mood  to  the  danger  oOeUing  great  and  wicked 
msshoode.  But,  ss  it  is  more  difficult,  per^ 
to  bear  with  fortitude  the  little  daily 
of  life,  than  great  calamities,  becsuse  we 
np  sU  our  spiritual  and  moral  strength 
the  latter,  but  often  do  not  feel  it  to 
duty  to  bear  the  former  with 
and  resignation ;  so  is  it  more  diffi- 
overcomo  and  resist  temptations  to 


to 
U 


to 


every-day  lying  and  deceit,  than  to  felsehoods 
of  a  worse  description ;  since,  while  these  lit- 
tle lies  often  steal  on  us  unawares,  and  take  us 
unprepared,  we  know  them  to  be  so  trivial, 
that  they  escape  notice,  and  to  be  so  ioUraied^ 
that  even  if  detected,  Uiej  will  not  incur  re- 
procf.  Still,  I  must  agam  and  again  repeat 
the  burden  of  my  song,  Sie  mora/  rauU^  which, 
however  weakly  1  may  have  performed  my 
task,  I  have  laboured  incessantly,  through  the 
whole  of  my  work,  to  draw,  and  to  illustrate; ! 
namely,  that  this  little  tolerated  lyin^f,  as  well 
as  great  and  reprobated  felsehood,  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  serioos 
Christian,  and  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  the  God  of 
Truth ;  that,  in  the  daily  recurring  temptation 
to  deceive,  our  only  security  is  to  lift  up  our 
soul,  in  secret  supplication,  to  be  preserved 
feithfol  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  always  to 
remember,  without  any  ^taUfUaUon  of  the 
monitory  woids,  that  ^  lying  lips  are  an  abo> 
mination  to  the  Lord.** 


CONCLUSION. 

I  SHALL  now  give  a  summary  of  the  didac- 
tic part  of  these  observations  on  lying,  and  the 
principles  which,  with  much  fearlessness  and 
humility,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down. 

I  have  stated,  that  if  there  be  no  other  true 
definition  of  lying  than  an  intention  to  deceive, 
withholding  the  truth,  with  such  an  intention, 
partakes  as  much  of  the  nature  of  felsehood  ss 
oirect  lies;  and  that,  therefore,  lies  are  of  two 
natures,  active  and  passive ;  or,  in  other  woids, 
direct  and  indirect. 

That  a  passive  ub  is  equally  as  irreconci- 
lable  iO'moral  principles  ss  an  active  one. 

That  the  liks  op  vahitt  are  of  an  activeand 
passive  nature ;  and  that,  though  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  be  guilty  of  the  former,  our  temptations 
to  the  latter  are  stronger  still. 

That  many,  who  would  shrink  with  moral 
disgust  from  committing  the  latter  species  of 
felsehood,  are  apt  to  remain  ailent  when  their 
vanity  is  gratified,  without  any  overt  aet  of 
deceit  on  their  part;  and  are  contented  to  let 
the  flattsring  representation  remain  nneontm- 
dieted. 

That  this  disingenoons  passiveness  belongs 
to  that  common  species  of  ftdsehood,  witkkA' 
ing  the  tfitik, 

Fhat  lying  is  a  common  vice,  and  the  babit 
of  it  so  insensibly  scquired,  that  many  persons 
violate  the  truth,  without  being  conscioos  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  do  so,  and  even  look  on  dexterity 
in  wkiie  lyings  as  it  is  called,  as  a  tbing  to  be 
proud  of;  but,  that  it  w%re  well  to  consider 
whether,  if  we  sllow  ourselves  liberty  to  lie 
on  trivial  occasions,  we  do  not  weaken  oor 
power  to  resist  temptation  lo  utter  felsehoods 
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which  may  be  dangerous,  in  their  resalts,  to 
our  own  well-being,  and  that  of  others. 

That,  if  we  allow  ourseWes  to  riolate  the 
truth,  that  is,  deceive  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, who  can  say  where  this  self-indulgence 
will  submit  to  be  bounded  T 

That  those  who  learn  to  resist  the  daily 
temptation  to  tell  what  are  deemed  trivial  and 
innocent  lies,  will  be  better  able  to  withstand 
allurements  to  serious  and  important  deviations 
from  truth. 

That  the  libs  of  flattery  are,  generally 
speaking,  noi  only  unprincipled,  but  offensive. 

That  there  are  few  persons  with  whom  it  is 
so  difficult  to  keep  up  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  as  flatterers  by  system  and  baoit. 

That  the  view  taken  by  the  flatterer  of  the 
penetration  of  the  flattered  is  often  erroneous. 
That  the  really  intelligent  are  usually  aware 
to  how  much  praise  and  admiration  they  are 
entitled,  be  it  encomium  on  their  personal  or 
mental  qualifications. 

That  the  lie  of  fear  springrs  from  the  want 
of  moral  courage ;  and  that,  as  this  defect  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  class  or  age,  the 
result  of  it,  that  fear  of  man,  which  prompts  to 
the  lie  of  fear,  must  be  universal. 

That  some  lies,  which  are  thought  to  be  lies 
OF  benevolence,  are  not  so  in  reality,  but  may 
be  resolved  into  lies  of  fear,  being  occasioned 
by  a  dread  of  losing  favour  by  speaking  the 
truth,  and  not  by  real  kindness  of  heart 

That  the  daily  lying  and  deceit  tolerated  in 
society,  and  which  are  generally  declared  neces- 
sary to  preserve  good  will,  and  avoid  offence 
to  the  self-love  of  others,  are  the  result  of  false, 
not  real  benevolence,  —  for  that  those  who 
practise  it  the  most  to  their  acquaintances 
when  present,  are  only  too  apt  to  make  de- 
tracting observations  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  sight. 

That  true  benevolence  would  insure,  not  de- 
stroy, the  existence  of  sincerity,  as  those  who 
cultivate  the  benevolent  affections  always  see 
the  good  qualities  of  their  acquaintance  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  throw  their  defects  into 
shade;  that,  consequently,  they  need  not 
shrink  from  speaking  truth  on  all  occasions. 
That  the  kindness  which  prompts  to  erroneous 
conduct  cannot  long  continue  to  bear  even  a 
remote  connexion  with  real  benevolence ;  that 
unprincipled  benevolence  soon  degenerates  into 
vialevolence. 

That  if  thos^  who  possess  good  sense  would 
use  it  as  zealously  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  spontaneous  truth,  as  they  do  to  justify 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  ^Isehood,  the 
difficulty  of  always  speaking  the  truth  would 
in  time  vanish. 

That  the  lie  of  convenience — namely,  the 
order  to  servants  to  say,  '*  not  at  home,'*  that 
is,  teaching  them  to  He  for  our  convenience,  is 
at  the  same  time  teaching  them  to  lie  for  their 
own,  whenever  the  temptation  offers. 

That   those  masters  and  mistresses  who 


show  their  domestics  that  they  do  not  then*, 
selves  value  truth,  and  thus  render  the  coa-; 
sciences  of  the  latter  callous  to  its  requiringa,' 
forfeit  their  right,  and  lose  their  efaanoe,  of 
having  servants  worthy  of  confidence,  degii^  | 
their  own  characters  also  in  their  opinions, aai , 
incur  an  awful  guilt  by  endangering  their  sn^- 
vants'  well-being  here  and  hereafter. 

That  husbands  who  employ  their  wives, 
and  wives  their  husbands,  and  that  parmti! 
who  employ  their  children  to  utter  for  tbea  < 
the  lies  of  convenience,  have  no  right  to  be 
luig^t  or  surprised  if  their  wedded  or  paienid 
confidence  be  afterwards  painfully  abused, 
since  they  have  taught  their  families  the  habit 
of  deceit,  by  encouraging  them  in  the  pnctiei 
of  what  they  call  innocent  white  ijfing. 

That  UES  OF  interest  are  sometimes  more 
excusable,  and  less  offensive  than  others,  bst 
are  dbgusting  when  told  by  those  whom  coa- 
scious  independence  preserves  from  any  stzoo; 
temptation  to  violate  truth. 

That  UBS  OF  first  rate  maligititt,  nan^ 
ly,  lies  intended  wilfully  to  destroy  the  repun- 
tion  of  men  and  women,  are  less  frequent  tkas 
falsehoods  of  any  other  description,  becaue 
the  arm  of  the  law  defends  reputations.  I 

That,  notwithstanding,  there  are  many  pe^| 

sons,  worn  both  in  b(3y  and  mind  by  tbei 

consciousness  of  being  the  object  of  caloiDBies  j 

and  suspicions  which  they  have  not  the  power  i 

to  combat,  who  steal  broken-hearted  into  tkeir! 

graves,  thankful  for  the  summons  of  dssih,  - 

i  and  hoping  to  find  refuge  from  the  injustice  of; 

i  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  bosom  of  their 

'  Saviour. 

That  against  libs  of  second  rate  xalis- 
nitt  the  law  holds  out  no  protection. 

That  they  spring  from  the  spirit  of  detiae- 
tion,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  in  base  and  petty  j 
treachery.  1 

That  LIBS    OF    REAL    BENEVOLENCE,  thoOgll ' 

the  most  amiable  and  respectable  of  all  li^h ' 
are,  notwithstanding,  objectionable,  and  ought 
not  to  be  told. 

That,  to  deceive  the  sick  and  the  dying,  is  a 
dereliction  of  principle  which  not  even  bene- 
volence can  excuse ;  since,  who  shall  veDtDie ' 
to  assert  that  a  deliberate  and  wilful  &lcehood 
is  justifiable  1  j 

That,  withholding  the  truth  with  regard  to! 
the  character  of  a  servant,  a/ioi,  the  passive  i 
He  of  benevolence,  is  a  pernicious  and  repie-i 
hensible  custom ;  that,  if  benevolent  to  the ' 
hired,  it  is  malevolent  to  the  hiring,  and  bmt 
i  be  fatal  to  the  person  so  favoured.  ' 

I  That  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  thos ' 
I  perform  what  they  call  a  benevolent  action,  at. 
I  the  expense  of  sincerity,  often,  no  doubt,  fiiMl 
i  their  sin  visited  on  their  own  heads;  becaosr,- 
\  if  servants  know  that  owing  to  the  lax  moraiity  i 
-  of  their  employers,  their  faults  will  not  reeeire- 
,  their  proper  punishment,  that  is,  disclosure,' 
when  they  are  turned  away,— one  of  the  looet 
powerful  motives  to  behave  well  is  remored,; 
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•inee  those  are  not  likely  to  abntain  from  sin, )     That  lying  is  miacbieToas  and  impolitic,  be- 
who  are  sore  that  they  shall  sin  with  impn-  canse  it  destroys  confidence,  that  best  charm 


nity. 

That  it  would  be  real  BKsrcTOLEiiCB  to  tell, 
and  not  to  withhold,  the  whole  trath  on  such 
occasions ;  because  those  who  hire  senrants 
so  erroneously  befriended,  may,  from  igno- 
rance of  their  besetting  sins,  put  temptations 
in  their  way  to  repeat  their  raolt;  and  may 
thereby  expose  them  to  incur,  some  day  or 
other,  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law. 

That  it  is  wrong,  howerer  benevolently 
meant,  to  conceal  the  whole  extent  of  a  cUla^ 
mity  from  an  afflicted  person,  not  only  because 
it  shows  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 


and  only  cement  of  society ;  and  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  belicTe  our  acquaintances, ' 
or  expect  to  be  believed  ourselves,  when  we  ' 
or  they  have  once  been  detected  in  fiilsehood. 

That  speaking  the  truth  does  not  imply  a 
necessity  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one. 
That  offensive,  or  home  truths,  should  never 
be  volunteered^  though  one  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  truth  must  be  spoken  when  call- 
ed fnr.  j 

That  often  the  temporary  wound  given  by  ' 
us,  on  principle,  to  the  self-love  of  others,  may  ' 
be  attended  with  lasting  benefit  to  them,  and  - 


and  implies  that  he  is  not  a  fit  judge  of  the  {  benerolence  in  reality  be  not  wounded,  but 
'  proper  degree  of  trial  to  be  inflicted  on  his   gratified ;  since  the  truly  benevolent  can  al- 1 


!  creatures,  but  because  it  is  a  wiihkalding  of 

I  Ike  truth  with  an  intention  to  deetive^  and  that 

such  a  practice  is  not  only  wrong,  but  inexpt' 

dieni ;  as  we  may  thereby  stand  between  the 


ways  find  a  balm  for  the  wounds  which  duty 
obliges  tfaem  to  inflict. 

That,  were  the  utterance  of  spontaneous 
truth  to  become  a  general  principle  of  action 


sufferer  and  the  consolation  which  might  have  ,  in  society,  no  one  would  dare  to  put  such  ques- 
been  afforded  in  some  cases  by  the  very  nature   tions  concerning  their  defects  as  I  have  enu- 


and  intensity  of  the  blow  inflicted ;  and  lastly, 
j  because  such  concealment  is  seldom  ultimate- 
ly successful,  since  the  truth  comes  out  usually 


merated;  therefore  the  difficulty   of  always 
speaking  truth  would  be  almost  annihilated. 
That  those  who,  in  the  presence  of  their  ac- 


in  the  end,  when  the  sufferer  is  not  so  well   quaintance,  make  mortifying  observations  on 
able  to  bear  it.  |  their  personal  defects,  or  wound  their  self-love 

That  Lies  or  WANToxiaess,  are  lies  which  '  in  any  other  way,  are  not  actuated  by  the  love 
are  often  told  for  no  other  motive  than  to  show  ;  of  truth,  but  that  their  sincerity  is  the  result ' 
the  utterer^s  total   contempt   for  truth ;    and  '  of  eoaneneu  of  mind,  and  of  the  mean  wish  to 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  amendment  of  injiiet  pain,  I 

such  persons,  since  they  thus  sin  from  a  de-  That  all  human  beings  are,  in  their  closets,  | 
praved  fondness  for  speakifig  and  inventing  convinced  of  the  importance  of  truth  to  the ', 
falsehood.  j  interests  of  society,  though  few,  coroparative- 

Thatdress  affords  good  illustrations  of  PRAC-   ly,  think  the  practice  binding  on  them,  when 


TICAL   LIES. 

That  if  false  hair,  false  bloom,  false  eye- 
brows, and  other  artificial  aids  to  the  appear- 


acting  in  the  busy  scene  of  the  world.  i 

That  we  must  wonder  still  less  at  tbe  little 
shame  attached  to  white  lying,  when  we  see 


ance,  are  so  well  contrived,  that  they  seem   it  sanctioned  in  the  highest  assenblies  in  the ; 
palpably  intended  to  pass  for  natural  beauties, !  kingdom. 

then  do  these  aids  of  dress  partake  of  the  vi-  j     That,  in  the  heat  of  political  debate,  in  either 
cious  nature  of  other  lying.  !  house  of  parliament,  offence  is  given  and  r^ 


That  the  medical  man  who  desires  his  ser* 
Tant  to  call  him  out  of  church,  or  from  a  party, 
when  he  is  not  wanted,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  the  great  business  which  he 
has  not ;  and  the  author  who  makes  his  pub- 
lisher put  second  and  third  edition  before  a 


ceived,  and  the  unavoidable  consequence  is . 
thought  to  be  apology,  or  duel ;  that  the  ne-  { 
cessity  of  either  is  obviated  only  by  lying,  | 
the  offender  being  at  length  induced  to  de-{ 
dare  that  by  black  he  did  not  mean  black,  but  i 
white,  and  the  offended  says,  ^*  enough— -I  am 


work  of  which,  perhaps  even  the  jfanf  is  not   satisfied.*' 

wholly  sold,  are  also  guilty  of  practical  libs,  i     That  the  supposed  necessity  of  thus  making 


That  the  practical  lies  most  fatal  to  othere, 

are  those  acted  by  men  who,  when  in  the  gulf 

of  bankruptcy,  launch  out  into  increased  apTen- 

'  dour  of  living,  in  order  to  obtain  further  credit, 

by  inducing  an  opinion  that  they  are  rich. 

That  another  pernicious  nraetieal  lie  is  acted 

by  boys  and  girls  at  school,  who  employ  their 

!  school-fellows  to  do  exereises  for  them ;  or 


apologies,  in  the  language  of  falsehood,  is! 
much  to  be  deplored ;  and  that  the  language  J 
of  truth  might  be  used  with  equal  effect.  ' 
That,  if  Uie  offender  and  offended  were  mar- 1 
ried  men,  the  former  might  declare,  that  he 
would  not,  for  any  worldly  consideration,  ran  > 
the  risk  of  making  his  own  wife  a  widow,  and 
his  own  children  fatherless,  nor  those  of  any  - 


j  who  themnelves  do  them  for  others ;  that,  by  \  other  man ;  and  that  he  was  also  withheld  by 
I  this  means,  children  become  acquainted  with  '  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  **Thoa  shalt 
'  the  practice  of  deceit  as  soon  as  they  enter  a  |  not  kill.** 

:  public  school ;  and  thus  is  counteracted  the  '  Thst,  though  there  might  be  many  heroes 
'  effect  of  those  principles  of  spontaneous  trath  .  present  on  such  an  occasion,  whose  heads 
hich  they  may  haye  learnt  at  home.  I  were  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  their 
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laurels,  the  man  who  could  thus  speak  and 
act  against  the  bloody  custom  of  the  world 
woulabe  a  greater  hero,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  as  he  would  be  made  superior  to  the 
fear  of  man,  by  ftar  of  God, 

That  some  persons  say,  that  they  have  lied 

I  so  as  to  deceive,  with  an  air  of  complacency, 

I  as  if  vain  of  their  deceptive  art,  adding,  '*  but 

I  it  was  only  a  white  lie,  you  know ;"  as  if, 

therefore,  it  was  no  lie  at  all. 

That  it  is  common  to  hear  even  the  pious 
and  the  moral  assert  that  deviation  from  truth, 
or  a  withholding  of  the  truth,  is  tomeUmes  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

That  persons  who  thus  reason,  if  asked 
whether,  while  repeating  the  commandment, 
**  thou  shalt  not  steal,"  they  may,  nevertheless, 
pilfer  in  some  small  degree,  would  undoubtedly 
answer  in  the  negative ;  yet,  that  white-lying 
is  as  much  an  infringement  of  the  moral  law 
as  little  pilfering  is  of  the  commandment  not 
to  steal. 

That  I  have  thoufirht  it  right  to  give  eitracts 
from  many  powerful  writers,  in  corroboration 
of  my  own  opinion  on  the  subjects  of  lying. 

That,  if  asked  why  I  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  prove  what  no  one  ever  doubted,  I 
I  reply,  that  I  have  done  so  in  order  to  force  on 
the  attention  of  my  readers  that  not  one  of 
these  writers  mentions  any  allowed  exception 
to  the  general  nile  of  truth  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
their  opinion  that  no  mental  reservation  is  to  be 
permitted  on  special  oecasitms. 

That  the  pnnciple  of  truth  is  an  immutable 
principle^  or  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  guard  to  morals. 

That  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  and  desired, 
that  the  day  may  come,  when  it  shall  be  as 
dishonourable  to  commit  the  slicrhtest  breach 
of  veracity  as  to  pass  counterfeit  shillings. 

That  Dr.  Hawkesworth  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  liar  is  universally  abandoned  and 
despised  ;  for,  although  we  dismiss  the  ser- 
vant whose  habit  of  lying  offends  us,  we  never 
refuse  to  associate  with  the  liar  of  rank  and 
opulence. 

That,  though,  as  he  says,  the  imputation  of 
a  lie  is  an  insult  for  which  life  only  can  atone, 
the  man  who  would  thus  fatally  resent  it  does 
not  even  reprove  the  lit  of  eonvenienee  in  his 
wife  or  child,  and  is  often  guilty  of  it  himself. 

That  the  lying  order  given  to  a  servant  en- 
tails consequences  of  a  misehievous  nature ; 
that  it  lowers  the  standard  of  truth  in  the  per- 
son who  receives  it,  lowers  the  persons  who 
I  give  it,  and  deprives  the  latter  of  their  best 
claim  to  their  servants'  respect;  namely,  a 
conviction  of  their  moral  scperiority. 

That  the  account  given,  by  fioswell,  of 
Johnson's  reo^ard  to  truth,  furnishes  us  with  a 
better  argument  for  it  than  is  afforded  by  the 
best  moral  fictions. 

That,  if  Johnson  could  always  speak  the 
truth,  others  can  do  the  same ;  as  it  does  not 
require  his  force  of  intellect  to  enable  us  to  be 
sincere. 


That,  if  it  be  asked  what  would  be  gauied; 
by  always  speaking  the  truth;  1  answer,  tl»t| 
the  individuals  so  speaking  would  acquire  ibe 
involuntary  confidence  and  reverence  of  their ; 
fellow-creatures.  ; 

That  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  iagenB-, 
ousness  gives  a  radiance  to  the  countenaoee, 
and  a  charm  to  the  manner,  which  no  otlxr 
quality  of  mind  can  equally  bestow. 

That  the  contrast  of  this  picture  nrast  be 
familiar  to  the  memory  of  every  one. 

That  it  is  a  delightfiil  sensation  to  feel  ind 
inspire  confidence. 

That  it  is  delightful  to  know  that  we  hxn 
friends  on  whom  we  can  always  rely  for  honest 
counsel  and  ingenuous  reproof. 

That  it  is  an  ambition  worthy  of  thinking 
beings,  to  endeavour  to  qualify  ourselves, 
and  those  whom  we  love,  to  be  such  friends 
as  these. 

That  if  each  individual  family  would  resolre 
to  avoid  every  species  of  falsehood,  whether' 
authorized   by  custom  or  not,  the  example 
would  soon  spread. 

That  nothing  is  impossible  to  zeal  and  en- 
terprise. 

That  there  is  a  river  which,  if  suffered  to; 
flow  over  the  impurities  of  falsehood  and  dt»-' 
simulation  in  the  world,  is  powerful  enoogfa; 
to  wash  them  all  away  ;  since  it  flows  from , 

the  FOUNTAIN   OF   EVER-LIVINO   WATERS. 

That  the  powerful  writers,  from  whom  I 
have  given  extracts,  have  treated  the  subject; 
of  truth  as  moralists  only  ;  and  have,  therefore, ' 
kept  out  of  sight  the  only  nire  motive  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  lie ;  namely,  obeoiencc  to 

THE    DIVINE    WILL. 

That  the  moral  man  may  utter  spontaneoos 
truth  on  all  occasions ;  but,  the  religious  man,' 
if  he  acts  consistently,  must  do  so.  | 

That  both   the  Old   and  New  Testament' 
abound  in  facts  and  texts  to  prove  how  odious 
the  sin  of  lying  is  in  the  sight  of  the  A  Imi^bty : 
as  I  have  shown  in  several  quotations  from 
Scripture,  to  that  effect.  i 

That,  as  no  person  has  a  right  to  resent  b(y 
ing  called  a  sloven  who  goes  about  in  a  stained , 
garment,  though  that  stain  be  a  single  one ;  so  j 
that  person  who  indulges  in  any  one  species  of  I 
lie,  cannot  declare,  with  justice,  that  be  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  liar. 

That  the  all-powerful  Being  who  has  said, 
"as  is  our  day,  our  strength  shall  be," still t 
lives  to  hear  the  prayer  of  all  who  call  on  HIdi 
and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  will "  strengtbeo 
them  out  of  Zion." 

That,  though  in  all  other  tiroes  of  danger,  tfae 
believer  supplicates  for  help,  but  few  persons 
think  of  praying  to  be  preserved  from  Htik 
lying,  though  the  Lord  has  not  revealed  to  os 
what  species  of  lying  he  tolerates,  and  wbat  be 
reproves. 

That,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  impossible 
to  speak  the  truth  always,  when  persons  arej 
powerfully  influenced  by  religious  motiwsj 
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admit  the  extreme  difficalty  of  it,  and  have 
ffiTen  the  conduct  of  some  distinguished  re- 
ligious characters  as  illustrations  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

That  other  instances  have  been  stated,  in 
order  to  exemplify  the  power  of  religious  mo- 
tives on  some  minds  to  induce  undaunted  ut- 
terance of  the  truth,  even  when  death  was  the 
sure  consequence. 

That  temptations  to  little  lying  are  far 
more  <!oromon  than  temptations  to  ^eat  and 
immrtani  lies;  that  they  are  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  resist,  because  they  come  upon  us 
daily  and  unawares,  and  because  we  know 
that  we  may  utter  white  lies  without  fear  of 
detection;  and,  if  detected,  without  any  risk 
of  being  disgraced  by  them  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 

That,  notwithstanding,  they  are  eoually, 
'  with  great  lies,  contrary  to  the  will  ot  God, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  **  watchful  unto 
prayer,^*  when  we  are  tempted  to  commit  them. 
I  conclude  this  summary,  by  again  con- 
juring my  readers  to  reflect  that  there  is  no 
.  moral  difficulty,  however  great,  which  cour- 
age, XEAL,  and  PERSEVERANCE  will  not  enable 
them  to  overcome  ;  —  and,   never,  probably, 
!  was  there  a  period,   in  the  history  of  man, 
!  when  those  qualities  seemed   more  success- 
i  fally  called  into  action,   than  at  the  present 
moment. 

I      Never  was  there  a  better  opportunity  of  es- 

f  tablishing  general  society  on  the  principles  of 

truth,  than  Uiat  now  afforded  by  the  enlightened 

plan  of  educating  the  infant  population  of 

these  United  Kingdoms. 

There  is  one  common  ground  on  which  the 
most  sceptical  philosopher  and  the  most  se- 
rious Christian   meet,  and  cordially  agree ; 
,  namely,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  omnipt)tenee  of ; 
mmtira.    They  differ  only  on  the  nature  of  the  j 
motives  to  be  applied  to  human  actions;  the  ■ 
one  approving  of  moral   motives  alone,  the 
other  advocating  the  propriety  of  giving  reli- 
gimiff  ones. 

But,  these  motives  only  can  be  made  to 
act  upon  the  infant  mind,  which  it  is  able  to  ; 
anderstand ;   and  they  are,  chiefly,  the  hope  ^ 
of  reward  for  obedience,  and   the  dread  of 
ponishroent  for  disobedience.    But,  these  mo- 
tives are  all-sufficient;  therefore,  even  at  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  a  love  of  truth,  and  an 
■abhorrence  of  lying,  may  be  inculcated  with 
.  the  grreatest  success.     Moreover,  habit,  that 
best  of  friends,  or  worst  of  foes,  according  to 
the  direction  given  to  its  power,  may  form  an 
impregnable  barrier  to  defend  the  pupils  thus 
trained,  against  the  allurements  of  falsehood. 
Children  taught  to  tell  the  truth  from  the 
motive  of  fear  and  of  hope,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit,  will  be  so  well  prepared  to  admit 
I  and  profit  by  the  highest  motives  to  do  so,  as 
I  toon  as  they  can  be  unfolded  to  their  minds, 
I  that,  when  they  are  removed  to  other  schools, 
[is  they  advance  in  life,  they  will  be  found  to 


r  abhor  every  description  of  lying  and  deceit ; 
and  thus  the  cause  of  tponianeuui  truth  and 
general  education  will  go  forward,  progressing 
and  prospering  together. 

Nor  can  the  mere  moralist,  or  the  man  of 
the  world,  be  blind  to  the  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  them,  were  society  to  be  built  on  the 
foundation  of  truth  and  of  sincerity.  If  oar 
servants,  a  race  of  persons  on  whom  much  of 
our  daily  comfort  depends,  are  trained  up  in 
habits  of  truth,  domestic  confidence  and  secu- 
rity will  be  the  happy  result ;  and  we  shall 
no  longer  hear  the  common  complaint  of  their 
lies  and  dishonesty  ;  and,  the  parents  who  feel 
the  value  of  truth  in  their  domestics,  wil) 
doubtless  take  care  to  teach  their  children 
those  habits  which  have  had  power  to  raise 
even  their  inferiors  in  the  scale  of  utility  and 
of  moral  excellence.  Where  are  the  world- 
lings who,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  would 
venture  to  persevere  in  what  they  now  deem 
neccMory  white  lyint^^  when  the  lady  may  be 
shamed  into  truth  by  the  refusal  of  her  wait^ 
ing'maid  to  utter  the  lie  required;  and  the 
gentleman  may  learn  to  feel  the  meanness  of 
falsehood,  alias,  of  the  lie  or  convenience, 
by  the  respectful,  but  firm,  resistance  to  utter  I 
it  of  his  ralet-de^hamhre  ?  But,  if  the  minds 
of  the  poor  and  the  laborious,  who  must  al- 
ways form  the  most  extensive  part  of  the 
community,  are  formed  in  infancy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  virtue,  the  happiness,  safety,  and 
improvement,  of  the  higher  classes  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  thereby  secured.  As  the  lof^y 
heads  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  rendered 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  the  storm  and  the 
whirlwind,  through  successive  ages,  by  the 
extent  of  their  basis,  and  by  the  soundness 
and  strength  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  constructed,  so,  the  continued  security, 
and  the  very  existence,  perhaps,  of  the  higher 
orders  in  society,  may  depend  on  the  extended 
moral  teaching  and  sound  principles  of  the 
lowest  orders ;  for  treachery  and  conspiracy, 
with  their  results,  rebellion  and  assassination, 
are  not  likely  to  be  the  crimes  of  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  practise  truth  and  oftnneu 
in  all  their  dealings,  on  the  ground  of  moral 
ORDER,  and  of  obedience  to  the  will  or  ood. 

But  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  great,  to  maintain  their  superiority  of 
mind  and  morals,  as  well  as  that  of  wealth 
and  situation.  I  beseech  them  to  remember, 
that  it  will  always  be  their  place  to  give,  and 
not  to  take  example  ;  and  they  must  be  care- 
ful, in  the  race  of  morality,  to  be  neither  out- 
stripped, nor  overtaken  by  their  inferiors. 
They  must  also  believe,  in  order  to  render 
their eflforts  successful,  that,  although  morality 
without  religion  is  comparatively  weak,  yet 
when  these  are  combined,  they  are  strong 
enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

Lying  is  a  sin  which  tempts  us  on  every 
side,  but  is  more  to  be  dreaded  when  it  allures 
us  in  the  shape  of  white  lies;  for  against 
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